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ROBINSON  CRUSOE 

Tbb  Life  aad  (triage  mpriri^  ad*enUue«  of  Roamow  Cbdmib  ot 
Toik  mariner  lAo  liTcd  cight-aad-twait;  yean  all-aloBe  in  aa 
nn inhabited  Uland  oa  the  coait  of  America  near  the  month  of  tha 
great  liTcr  OrooDoqne  haiing  been  cart  on  ihorc  hj  ihipwreck 
wherein  all  the  men  perithed  bat  hhwelf— With  an  acconnt  bow 
be  wa«  at  lart  ai  rtnngdy  deliTered  by  piratei — Abo  the  farther 
ndTcatnre*  of  Robihioh  Csoioa  and  the  rtrange  mrpricing  acconnt 

vf  hii   trareb   roond  three  parti  of   the  globe To  which  ia 

added  a  Map  of  the  World  in  whkfa  ia  ddineated  the  loyagea  of 
&oaiKioa  Cbdiob 

A  NEW  EDITION 

■ETISKD  AND  COBBECTED  FOB  THS  AOTANCBMKHT  OF  KAITnCU.  KDUCATIOII 


TecBSICAL  AND  GSOGMAPBICAL  ASHOTA  TlOlt 
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BT  TBB  HTDROQRAFHBR  OP  THB 
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HERE  can  be  no  riik  id  Bffiniitiig,  tbtt  "  the  Ufa  and  Adven* 
!S  of  Robinson  Cinsoe "  poHWHiS  in  intrinsic  merit  lo  excellent^ 
luperlatiM,  and,  in  it's  kind,  so  Tarious,  as  to  constitute  thii  book 

of  thoie  tare  prodactiona  which  may  appeal  with  unriTalled  pre> 
Tions,  to  the  favot  of  persons  of  all  conditions,  and  minds  of  tnrj 
stniction  and  taste. 

'he  original  manuscript,  it  is  authentically  known,  was  purchased 
he  year  1716,  by  one  Tatlob,  after  almost  every  bookseller  had_ 
lined  the  offer; — a  drcumstance,  less  demonstrative,  perhaps,  of  tbs 
erior  discernment  of  that  indlTidual,  than  bespeaking  a  marrelloui 
L  of  judgment  and  taste  elsewhere.  It  was  published  in  two  separate 
ts,  successlvelf.  The  first  part*  was  ushered  info  the  world  by  a 
face,  chiefly  remarkable  for  it's  brevity  and  simplicity.  The  original 
or,  De  Foe,  antidpating,  it  soems,  with  the  consGionsneas  of  ds> 

,  and  also  witii  that  modesty  which  attends  it,  the  approbation  of 

public,  in  his  announcement  says  :— 

If  ever  die  story  of  any  private  roan's  adventures  in  the  world  were  worth 

icgfublic,  and  wcm  acceptable  when  published,  tlie  Editor  of  dus  account 

*  Enlmd  at  Slaiwocr'illwU  (h  VV.  Tatlob,  the  S3d  April  1T19. 


IV 

thinks  this  will  be  so.  The  wonders  of  thia^an*8  life  etceed  all  that,  he  thinks, 
are  to  be  found  extant ;  the  (ife  of  one  mativ,  being  scarce  capable  of  greater 
variety.  The  story  is  told  with  modesty,  with  seriousness,  and  with  a  reli- 
gious application  of  events  to  the  uses  to  which  wise  men  always  apply  them;  oil. 
to  the  instruction  of  others  by  example,  and  to  justify  and  honor  the  wisdom  of 
Providence  in  all  the  variety  of  our  circumstances,  let  them  happen  how  they 
will.  The  Editor  believes  the  thing  to  be  a  just  history  of  fact ;  neither  is 
there  any  appearance  of  fiction  in  it.  However  this  may  be  (for  all  such  thini^s 
are  disputed),  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  improvement  of  it,  as  well  to  the  diversion 
as  to  the  instruction  of  the  reader,  will  be  Jthe  same ;  and  as  such,  he  thinks^ 
without  farther  compliment  to  the  world,  he  does  them  a  great  service  in  the 
publication. 

.;. Unquestionably  on  this  point,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  pro* 
jdanciag,  that  there  is  as  much  internal  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the 
circumstances  which  form  the  substance  of  this  ^^  strange,  surprislngi 
history,"  as  of  numerous  printed  accounts  of  shipwrecks,  and  other 
disastrous  adventures,  or  hazardous  escapes,  which  have  been  presented 
to  t)ie  public,  under  the  sanction -of^s^mesj  the  superior  respectability, 
and  the  authenticity  of  which,  have  never  been  called  in  question.* 
This  sentiment  receives  strong  confirmation  from  a  passage  in  -the 
preface  to  a  publication  which  appeared  the  year  after  the  Adventures  ; 
namely,  the  '^ Serious  Reflections," i"  It  is  worthy  of  particular  notice^ 
as  presenting  -^  declaration  on  this  bead,  purporting  to  be  a  decisive 
answer  in  direct  terms  to  all  insinuations  of  an  opposite  description* 

**  I  Robinson  Crusoe,  being  at  this  time  in  perfect  and  sound  memory  (thanks 
be  to  God  therefore),  do  hereby  declare  their  objection  is  an  invention,  scandal- 
tms  in  design,  and  false  in  fact ;  and  do  affirm,  that  the  story,  though  allegorical 
is  also  historical;  and  that  it  is  the  beautiful  representation  of  a  life  of  linez* 
ampled  misfortunes ;  and  of  a  variety  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  world :  sincerely  > 
adapted  to,  and  intended  for,  the  common  good  of  mankind ;  and  designed  at  * 
first,  as  it  is  now  farther  applied,  to  the  most  serious  uses  possible.** 

This  deposition,  countenanced  as  it  was  by  the  plain  and  honest  com* 
plexion  of  the  narrative,  and  by  what  was  jet  more  valid,  the  most  abundant 

*  The  Editor  will  particalarise  only  thre«  narratives,  illastrative  of  his  idea  on  this 
subject*  comprised  in  au  interesting  book,  entitaled  "  Nattfrifgia  :*'  they  are,  1,  that  of 
PxEBBE  VxAun*  ("Vol.  1,  p.  191.)  2.  Captain  Rxcbard  Falcomeb,  (ibid,  p.  259.) 
'0,  That  of  Mr.  Rand  all,  (ib,  p.  281.)  Something  pertinent  to  the  question  of  pro* 
babilitiesy  and  possibilities,  might  also  be  .alleged  with  reference  to  the  voyages  of 
SiNJSAD  th«  sulor,  in  the  *'  Jrabian  Nights  f*  bat  that  discassion  would  lead  us  too  fai 
heyond  the  bounds  of  Annotation. 

f  Striom  U&fiectimtSf  during  the  life  and  surprising  ddveniurH  tf  Robinson  Crusoe;  vtitk 
his  viiion  of  the  an^flic  world.  Entered  at  Stationers-hall  for  W.Tatlor,  3d  August  ;^72(L 


faTor  of  die  pobllC|  and  {he  rapid  circulatloii  of  die  work,  (for  Tatloe 
is  said  to  hare  gained  a  thousand  poands,  amarrellovs  profit  in  those  day  s  I) 
appears  to  haye  speedily  pnt  down  all  inyidioas  attempts  to  impeach  the 
cfedit  and  Toradty  of  this  delightful  history  :  in  the  same  year  at 
the  distance  of  onlj  four  months  from  the  pnblieadon  of  the  first 
▼olnme,  a  second  was  announced  ;  and,  although  assailed  like  d&e 
former,  probably  from  the  same  quarter,  and  certainly  with  the  same 
malignity,  it  triumphed  like  it's  predecessor,  by  the  pure  ascendancy  of 
exalted  merit;  the  shafts  of  malcTolence  were  leyelled  in  Tmn;  d&e 
ndrenary  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  field,  and  Robinson  Crusoc, 
with  his  man  Friday,  were  left  in  undi9puted  possession  of  the  ground 
which  they  had  won  by  superior  yirtue* 

In  the  preface  to  the  second  part,*  we  find  the  Editor  complaining 
of  the  continuance  of  enrions  attempts  to  the  prejudice  of  the  work, 
and  of  practices  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  literature,  instigated 
hj  the  workings  of  a  mercenary  spirit.  To  complete  this  hbtorical 
sketch,  we  here  transcribe  that  document  also  :— 

**  The  sacceas  the  former  part  of  this  work  has  met  with  in  the  worlds  has 
yet  been  no  other  than  is  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  surprising  variety  of 
the  subject,  and  to  the  agreeable  manner  of  the  performance.  All  the  endea- 
Tours  of  envious  persons  to  reproach  it  with  being  a  romance,  to  search  it  for 
errors  in  geograpf^,  inconsistency  in  the  relation,  and  contradictions  in  the  fact, 
have  proved  ineffectual,  and  as  impotent  as  malicious.  The  just  application  of 
every  incident,  the  religious  and  useful  inferences  drawn  from  every  part,  are 
so  many  testimonies  to  the  good  design  of  making  it  public,  and  must  legitimate 
all  the  part  that  may  be  called  invention,  or  parable  in  the  story.  The  second 
part,  if  the  Editor^s  opinion  may  pass,  is  (contrary  to- the  usage  of  second  parts) 
every  way  as  entertaining  as  the  first,  contains  as  strange  and  surprising  incidents, 
and  as  great  a  variety  of  them  ;  nor  is  the  application  less  serious,  or  suitable  % 
and  doubtless  will,  to  the  sober,  as  well  as  ingenuous  reader,  be  every  way  as 
profitable  and  diverting ;  and  this  makes  the  abridging  this  work  as  scandalous  as 
It  is  knavish  and  ridiculous,  seeing,  while  to  shorten  the  book,  that  they  may  seem 
to  reduce  the  value,  they  strip  it  of  all  those  reflections,  as  well  religious  as  moral, 
which  are  not  only  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  work,  but  are  calculated  for  the 
infinite  advantage  of  the  reader.  By  this  they  leave  the  work  naked  of  its 
brightest  ornaments;  and  if  they  would,  at  the  same  time,  pretend,  that  the 
author  has  supplied  the  story  out  of  his  invention,  they  take  from  it  the  improve- 
ment, which  alone  recommends  that  invention  to  wise  and  good  men.  The 
injury  these  men  do  the  proprietor  of  this  work,  is  a  practice  all  honest  men 
abhor ;  and  he  believes  he  may  challenge  them  to  show  the  difference  between 
that  and  robbing  on  the  highway,  or  breaking  open  a  house.    If  they  cannot  show 

•  Thii  was  entered  at  Stationers-ball  for  W.Tatlor,  the  irth  August  1719. ' 


any  diflisrence  jn  the  caaM,  the;  will-fiad-it4)anl  tO'Sbow  whT-tliere-tfaDold  to' 
any  difference  in  the  punishment ;  and  he  will  .answer  for  it^  that  nothing  £hall 
be  wanting  on  his  part  to  do  them  justice;.'^ 

In  thus  bringing  nnd^r  the  eye  af  the  reader  the  original  remark!  > 
with  .trhich  Robinson  Crusoe  ^as  ushered  into  the  world,  it  may  not  be 
supposed  that  the  present ' editor  is  answering  objections  which,  truth 
never  conntenanced,  and  time  has  rendered  obsolete ;  much  less,  that 
hd  is  courting  approbntion,  where  there  already  exists  a  broad  founda* 
tion.  of  assured  applautse :  rather  let  it  be  understood,  that  it  was  con- 
sidered a  desirable  and  proper  thing  to  introduce  the  present  undertake 
Ing  (which  may  be  said  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  new  aera  in  the  circular  ^ 
tion  of  the  work)  with  something  in  the  ^hapeof  a  literiiT'  preamble,  . 
illustratiyeof  thcf  publication,  and  of  its  public  heralds  from  the  date 
of  its  first  appearance: 

In.no  other  ?iew  do  we  stop  to  notice  the  avperfluous  importance 
which  has.  been  attached  to  the  old  story  of  Alexander  Selkirk's 
papers*  Whether  the  original  editor,  Ds  Foe,  did  or  did  not,  in  any  : 
shape^ ,  Apply  to  the  more  perfect  illustration  of  his  own  ori^^nal 
nmtter,  any  of  the  information  imagined  to  have  come  from  that  source^ 
is  one  of  those  idle  problems,  the  studious  discussion  of  which  affords 
an  eminent  proof  of  the  charm  which  attaches  to  rayst^,  and  of  the 
propensity  of  scholars  to  indulge  in  speculations,  which  liot  all  the  wit 
or  power  of  man  can  bring  to  a  sure  conclusion.  The  real  limits  of 
the  enquiry  are,  in  truth»  extremely  narrow.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact, 
that  Captain  Woodes.Rogeus  revealed  the  whole  of  Selkirk's  story 
io  the  world  in  the  year  1712 ;  and  consequently  that  it  had  been  full 
seven  years  in  print  at  the  time  when  Robinson  Crusoe  was  presented 
nnto  the  public :  in  common  with  all  other  printed  information,  it  was 
open  to  the  consultation  and  familiar  to  the  knowledge  of  thousands  of 
readers  ;  and  In  its  nature  was  such  as  every  inquisitive  and  reflecting 
mind  must  have  received  and  retained  a  strong  impression  of :  is  it  to 
be  charged,  then,  as  a  crime  to  a  literary  man  of  that  day,  if  it  should 
appear,  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  what  every  other  person  in  the 
nation  was  acquainted  with  ?  or  that,  knowing  it,  should  use  the  pri« 
Tilege  never  before  or  since  denied  to  any  other  editor  of  adopting,  for 
the  completion  of  what  was  imperfect  in  his  MSS,  any  of  the  anthentic 
information  that  was  current  at  the  time,  and  which,  In  fact,  had  be» 
come  the  domain  of  literature,  and  was  mixed  up  with  the  floating  mass 
of  general  knowledge  ?  Or  will  any  one  seriously  maintain,  that  there 
is  any  thing  either  strange  or  dishonorable  in  the  circumstance  of  * 


«« 


Idrtoiy,  profeiskig  to  detail  the  adventureB  of  a  sUpwredLed*  narkier^ 
presenting,  in  ite  roagb  oiMline,  a  corretpondence  witii  tiie  featvre»  «f 
some  other  narratiYe,  refsording  the  particulars  of  a  simiiar  catastrophe  i 
Bat,  indeed,  wc  lia?e  bestowed  more  words  than  enough  on  -a  snbjeet 
8o  trite  and  unworthy  of  gfttTe  attention.  WeTentare  to  think  it  it 
liigh  time  tiiat  the  teamed  trifling,  so  long  expended  on  this  point  to  so 
little  pnrpose,  shonld  at  length  gire  place  to  'the  inflnenoe  of  candor 
and  good-sense.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recoUeei  that  Da  Foe  was  ui 
acute  general  satirist ;  that,  ms  snch,  he  had  made  for  himsdf  a  mnltitndo 
of  enemies ;  and.tiiat  these  sought  the  gratiScation  of  their  resentment 
in  depreciating,  with  the  greatest  seal,  whaterer  tended  most  to  tiit 
exaltEUion  of  his  fame :  this  is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  the  story  about  Selkirk's  papers,  though  not  for  the  strange  and 
important  way  in  which  it  has  been  countenanced,  and  ambitiously 
discussed  by  the  leamed  of  later  times ;  it  might  hare  been  expected, 
that  the  liberality,  not  to  say  the  gratitude,  of  an  age  which  calls  itself 
enlightened,  might,  in  return  for  the  rich  entertainment  bequeathed 
unto  it,  at  least  hare  disdained  to  cherbh  the  calumnies  of  the  enrious 
cotemporaries  of  a  learned  and. extraordinary  man,  a  Urely  and  instruct, 
tira  writer. 

Jio^tnsofi  Ct^foe^  in  truth,  is  a  narratire  which  has  seen  an  old 
age  of  hon^  and  renown ;  which  has  not  only  outliTcd  the  feelings 
of  enry,  but  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  eulogium  now  to  exalt* 
During  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  qsntury  from  the  period  of  its  coming 
forth  from  the  press,  it  has  trarelled,  like  its  hero,  into  "the  most  dis« 
tant  regions,  and  worn  the  costume  of  literature,  and  the  garland  of 
fame  in  almost  erery  oirilited  country  of  the  globe :  the  eye  of  seience 
and  of  beauty  has  wandered  orer  its  pages  with  renewed  delight :  youth 
and  old-age  have  been  enamoured  of  its  simplicity,  and  hare  dwelt 
with  rapture  on  its  heart-moring  details ;  there  is  scarcely  a  language 
in  Europe  that  hath  not  been  employed  to  multiply  the  knowledge  of 
these  ^^  surprising  adreniures;''  scarcely  a  scholar  of  any  celebrity,  or 
a  preceptor  of  any  distinction,  who  hath  not,  in  one  shape  or  other, 
in  writing,  or  in  discourse,  borne  testimony  to  the  matchless  excellencies 
of  this  attractive  record  of  the  most  strange  ridssitudes.  The  multiplied 
grounds  which  have  been  taken  by  such  persons  for  their  commendation, 
shew,  indeed',  by  their  very  diversity  h6W  various  And  how  vast  are 
the  undisputed  claims  which  it  possesses  to  the  high  reputation  that  it 
has  secured.  One  has  discovered  its  principal  merit  in  the  ingenious 
display  which  it  offers  of  the  mechanical  artS;  and  their  adaptation  to 
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ittaii?$  comitate  iiMS»iti«s:  Amn  Jh^BgAvn^:-^^^  RoHnfon  Qruioe 
must  be  allawed,  by  tiie  most,  rigid  moralist,  to  be  otie  of  tho^e 
bodks  which  one  may  read  aot  only  njth  pleasure^  bat  alBo  witb 
profit.  It  breathes  throlighout  a  spirit  of' piety  and  benevolrace:  it 
90fB  ill  a  Tery  striking  light,  as  I  have  elsewhere  obserred,  the  impor* 
lance  of  the  mechanical  arts,  which  they  who  know  not  what  it  is  to 
be  without  them,  are  so  apt  to  nnderralne:  it  fixes  in  the  mind  a  liyely 
idea  of  the  horrors  of  "solitude,  and  consequently,  of  t|ie  sweets  of 
codal  life,  and  of  the  blessings  we  derire  from .  conversation,  and 
mutual  aid:  and  it  shows, ^ how  by  labouring  with  one's  own  hand% 
(me  may  secure  independence,  and  open  for  ours^lf  many  sources  o^. 
kealth  and  amusement*  I  agree,  therefore,  with  Rousseau,*  that  this 
is. one  of  the  best  books  that  can  be  put  in  the  bands  of  children. 


*  Je hmM  let  Uvm;  il$  n'  apprennent  qu*  it parUr  4e  ee  ^*on  ne  tait  pat.  On  dit  fuf 
finwt  gyava  mr  det  colaimet  let  iUmtnt  dai  icicncet,  pwr  meUre  tet  d&cwoertet  a  Pabri 
iPiw  dtluge»  Sil  k$  cut  bien  iff^ptimiet  dtnu  la  Uu  det  hommet,  elUt,  i*y  teroUai  CMter^ 
%6a  par  tradition,  Det  cerveaux  hien  pr^parit  tont  let  monvment  oH  te  gravent  le  plut 
turement  let  connoisancet  humainet.  N^y  aurott-t/  point  moyen  de  rapprocKer  iant  de 
Ufont  ^partet  dant  tant  de  Hi/ret^  de  let  riunir  tout  vn  ohfet  commun  qui  pAt  etre  facile  H 
voir,  i7iterettant  a  suivre,  et  qui  p6t  tervir  de  ttimulantf  mhie  d  eet  hge  f  Si  Pm  peui 
imienter  une  situation  o^  tout  let  besoint  naturik  de  Phiomme  te  inontrmt  d^une  numiere 
Huiihle  d  VetprH  d^un  enfunt*  «<  <ni  let  moyent  de  pourvoir  it  cet  mcmet^eteint  te  deve^ 
hppent  <ttcfce»iv^cn(  avec  la  mcme  facility,  c*ett  par  (a  peinture  vive  ^ndive  de  cet  ita% 
fu?il  faut  donner  le  premier  e^ercice  4  ton  imapnatioh,  philotophe  ardent !  Je  voit  dejik 
t^allumer  la  v6ire^  Ne  vout  mettex  pat  enfrait;  eette  tituation  ett  trouv^e,  ette  ett  d^erite, 
et  tant  vout  fahe  tort,  beaue^p  mieux  que  vout  ne  la  dScririet  vout'inime ;  du  moimi 
meee  ^  de  vMtS  f  de  timpliciti,  Puitqu'  il  neutfaut  abtelumetit  det  ftvrei,  U  en  esniCe 
«m  quijimmit,  it  man  grS^  le  plut  heureus  trai(6  d*iducation  naturelle,  Ce  livre  tera  le 
premier  f  iie  lira  mon  Ehile  ;  teul  U  compotera  durant  long-temt  toute  ta  biblioth^que,  et  il 
y  tiendra  toujourt  une  place  dittinguie*  U  tera  le  texte  annuel  tout  not  enlretiens  tur  let 
tciencet  naturelles  ne  terviront  que  de  commentaire,  II  tervira  c2*  ipreuve^  durant  not 
progret,  it  V  itat  de  notrejugement,  et  tant  que  notre  goAt  ne  tera  pat  gdt^  ta  lecture  noes 
plaira  toujourt.  Quel  ett  dene  ce  merveUeux  livre  f  Meh^e  Aristote  ?  eehee  Flinc* 
«it-ce  Bttffon  ?  Non;  c'ett  Rpbiiifoo  Crosoe.  Robinson  Cbjubob  dent  tenitle,  teul, 
dipourvu  de  I  *asmtance  d^  tet  temblahkt  et  det  inftrument  de  tout  let  artt^  pourvoyant 
eependant  i  ta  tubtittanpe,  d,  Ma  cvntervati4fnt  et  te  proqurant  meme  une  torte  de  bien-^tre  ; 
^oila  tin  objet  inierettant  pour  tout  age,  et  qu*on  a  mille  moyent  de  rendre  agriable  aux 
enfantt,  Voilh  comment  nout  rialitont  PiiU  d/6terte  q^ui  me  terveit  d^abord  de  eomparmitani 
Cet  itk  n*itt  pat, fen  eonvient,  eekti  de  l%mtme  teeial;  vmiaemMahlement  il  nedoiipae 
itre  cehU  d^EutLE  ;  imiii  c^ttt  tur  ee  m&ne  etat  qu*U  doit  apprecier  tout  let  oMree,  Le 
plut  <fir  moyen  de  t*elever  au-dettut  det  prguget,  et  d^ordonner  tet  jugement  tur  let  vrait 
rapportt  det  chotet,  est  de  te  mettre  a  la  place  d'un  homme  itoU,  et  dejuger  de  tout  comm^ 
cet  homme  endoitjuger  Uii-nUmet  en  igardh,  ta  propre  utility  (J.  J.  Rovssxiv^ 
JEmileoudelidMeation,iih) 


TIm  style  18  fibiuy  Irat*  not  cii^gliit,  nor  j^erfeetiy  grainiiiatfcfti.'*  fte> 
—Another  bas  expatiated  oA  ibe  lessons  of  pietj  and  experlenee 
wbich  distiogaisli  tbe  '  liappy  sobriety  of  its  page ;  wbilal,  la 
tiie  opinion  of  a  thifd,  it*  supplies  one  of  the  finest  reooffdk  oC 
resoarces  for  the  shipwreekejl,  and  of  expedients  nndef  desertion 
for  the  support  and  recrea^n'^of  unassodatedf  and  unprotected  maa^' 
^at  have  erer  in'^any  age  or  country  been  presented  to  naokind. 
JoHNSon  said  A'  Pioszi^  -'^  was  there  ieter  any  thing  writtm 
by  mere  man, -that  was  wished  longer  by  its  readers,  except  Don* 
Quixote,  the-'  Pilgrim's  progress,  and  Ri^inson^Crusoe  P  *'  Thnt 
dlTersified  in  its  merits,  and  accomplished  in  each,  is  this  extraoidU 
nary  history;  to  whose  eDChanling  influence  certainly  England  is 
indebted  for  one  of  its  abl^  drcumnayigators,  the  late  Captaiv 
Flikdehs,  \{  the  royal  nary;  cuad  for  one  among  the  most  brilliant 
of  its  nautical  worthies,  Admiral  Sir  William  Sidney  Smttbx. 

By  merit  thus  manifold,  and  uniTcnaUy  acknowledged,  the  ^^  AdTea* 
fares  "  miunt^in  thdr  celebrity  aid  attracdon  at  this  day  undiminished^ 
after  the  passing  away  of  so  maiiy  generations,  during  which,  works 
of  great  promise  and  capacity  have  fallen  into  oblivion  or  disrepute; 
whilst  the  name  of  Robinson  Crusob  continues  to  be  heard  with  fre^ 
delight,  his  history  is  found  classed  in  the  ranks  of  edglish  literataroy 
and  has  evei^  become  a  standard  book  of  instruction  in  the  school  oi 
morals. 

It  has  been  with  a  view,  therefore,  of  rendering  it  still  mo^  desenr** 
ing  of  the  situation  which  it  justly  occupies,  and  more  condncire  to  the 
important  uses  which  it  is  essentially  qualified  to  serve,  that  the  present 
edition  was  at  first  projected,  .  It  is  conceifed  that  there  is  one  peco«- 
liarity  of  merit  in  this  work,  which,  amidst  all  theaotice  and  applause  it 
has  received,  has  been  much  overlooked,  if  not  undervalued;  and  it  Js 
time  that  the  attention  of  the  reader  should  be  called  to  it;  this,  to 
epedfy  it,  is  in  a  nautical  point  of  view ;  under  which  aspect,  the  Adven-* 
tures  ofRdhiNsoN  Crusoe  will  be  found  to  furnish  allusions  and  facts 
of  a  geographical,  scientific,  and  historical  nature,  that  only  ask 
for  the  aid  of  illustration  in  the  places  where  they  occur,  to  become 
advantageous  avenues  to  laudable  curiosity  and  beneficial  research. 
That  there  are  not  merely  occasions  afforded  for  such  explanatory  com« 
ments,  but  that  they  are  really  wanted  to  make  the  work  accomplished^ 
to  the  full  extent  of  that  instruction  and  amusement  which  its  nature 

and  execution  prepare  it  to  yield,  sufficient  evidence  Is  supplied  from 
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ike  (tit,.or  .coiu|tUH6ni.fflatfer  of  the  toIuiiiq.  ..  Thus  in  one  place,*  w# 
find  Uie  fcillowipg  obserration  j— ^«  I  ahall  not  pester  the  reader  with 
iefici^tlqva  of  places,  joumals  of  oar  Toyages,  variations  of  the  com^ 
pass^  Utitudes,  meridian  distances,  tradcwinds,  and  the  like;  sachaji 
almost  all  the  histories  of  long  navigations  are  full  of— -'^  IIowcTer 
cprpe^ient,  in  the  first  instance  snch  omissions  might  be  thought,  pn 
however  fas  was  probably  the  idea)  it  might  have  tended  to  embarrass 
Ike  original  acconnt,  and  ^^  pester  the  reader,"  had  such  digressions 
been  .interwoven  in  the  body  of  the  narrative ;  it  cannot  be  questtooed^ 
on  the  score  of  general  knowledge,  that  the  entire  absence  of  such  tech* 
nical  descriptions  is,  in  reality,  a  matter  of  just  regret  in  a  book  oC 
education,  and  that  the  supply  thereof  has  become  an  important  deside" 
mrtumy  in  the  present  advanced  state.,  of  the  sciences  and  arts  ;  this  it 
IRSS.  imagined,  might  be  commodionsly  furnished  by  annotations  of  ai| 
apposite  and  popular  nature,  fM>  contrived  and  introduced  as  to  bring 
the  naval  pupil  gradually  acquainted  with  a  species  of  learning  of  the 
lyighest. consequence  to  his  destination:  the  dryness  of  which,  it  wai| 
Imagined,  would  be  effeotnally  relieved  by  the  familiar  and  unrepnlsivei 
form  in  which  it  is. presented  .to  him^  aa  it  were  by  the  way^side,  in  tha 
progress  of  hb  intellectual  journey. 

c  It  is  remarked  in  another  place  in  allusion  to  an  harbor  somewhere 
on  the  coast  of  China:  f—^f  I  do  not  particularly  remember  the  names  of 
the  port,  having  lost  this,  together  with  the  names  of  many  other  places 
wei  down  in  a  little  pocket-book,  which  was  spoiled  by  the  water  on  an 
acddent  which  I  shall  relate  in  its  order—"  The  deficiency  which  thii| 
accident  has  created,  in  a  topographical  view,  is  really  a  general  loss  to 
every  reader ;  but  it  is  especially  so  to  a  youth  whose  profession  demands 
an  accurate  and  extensive  acquaintance  witt  the  navigation,  the  havens, 
islands,  sholes,  and  other  cfaaraoteristics  of  the  shores  and  waters  of 
the  diversified  ocean:  hence  the  evident  utility  of  the  sea«chart,  or 
delineation  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  piano  after  MfiacikTOR's  pro* 
jection,  which  has  been  constructed  for  this  edition  with  great  care,  and 
is  offered  to  the  public  with  an  assurance  that  it  will  be  found,  in  every 
instance,  minutely  faithful,  according  to  the  latest  and  .most  authentic 
discoveries.  Hence,  also,  in  connection  with  this  department  of  know^ 
ledge,  the  engravings  j;  which  have  been  provided  to  embellish  the  pages 
of  our  interesting  adventures,  will  appear  to  have  an  interest  and  value^ 
both  for  the  utility  of  the  objects  which  they  delineate,  and  the  exact 
fidelity  of  the  execution,  which,  it  is  presumed,  will  not  be  the  less 
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qianlfesi,  or  ilie  less  appretiaied,  when  cototrlntod  witli  tbende  a&A 
unprofitable  ficticms  which  have  hitherto  disfigured  this  admirable  work*  - 

Again.    To  illustrate  our  argament  and  undertaking  once  more,  (m* 
the  strength  of  what  is  literally  adtanced  in  the  bodj  of  the  works* 
The  hero  of  the  '^  Adventures"  makes  it  a  distinct  subject  of  noticci 
in  a  passage  of  his  history,*  that  he  had  not  the  advantage  of  any  ac*- 
qiuuntance  with  botany,  and  deplores  his  ignorance  In  this  respect  as  ono: 
who  was  justly  conscious  of  a  prejudice  hence  resulting  to  the  perfection 
of  his  details  :  the  want  thus  created  is  undoubtedly  a  diminution  of  thO'* 
sources  of  pleasure  and  utility  of  which  the  subject  matter  is  susoqp* 
tible,  aed  strongly  invites  the  application  of  a  remedy  :  this  has  been' 
attmpted,  by  appropriate  CKpositions  collected  from  the  best  botanical 
writers,  with  an  assiduous  regard  to  classification,  to  constituent  distlnet' 
tions,  and  to  the  natural  and  philosophical  uses,  and  medicinal  pro^ 
perties  of    plants;,  and  it  is    toncdved  that   hereby  a    source   of 
refined  and  animating  improvement  has  been  brought  under  the  view  of 
the  juvenile  reader,  calculated  in  itself  not  only  to  enlarge  the  mind,  but 
to   elevate  some  of  the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  and  lift  it  up  in 
wonder  of,  and  adoration  to,  an  all- wise  and  beneficent  creator;  for,  of 
this  science  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  in  the  elegant  language  of  tho 
academy,—- P/an/oe  numerosissimae  quibus  obvesiit  globum  terraqueum 
deus  optimus  maximusy  sunt  totidem  documenta  infiniiae  sapientiae^ 
naiae  in  gloriam  sui  ^reaioris  et  in  cotnmodum  hominis  cujus  est  eoi. 
iniueri.^H 

It  remains  only  to  offer  some  explanation^  or,  if  that  be  needful, 
some  apology,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  language,  or  phraseology,  which  ^ 
enters  occasionally  into  the  annotations,  and  as  to  the  typographical 
execution  of  this  book. 

Should  any  of  his  readers  be  tempted,  in  the  first  respect  to  object 
to  the  frequent  use  of  classical  quotation  in  that  department  of  tho 
Editor's  labors,  as  savoring  of  learned  conceit,  or  otherwise  offensive,' 
we  will  beg  leave  to  remind  them  briefly  of  the  answer  which  was  onco 
made  by  the  greatest  literary  judge  of  the  age,  to  a  similar  objector, 
who,  having  charged  this  practice  with  pedantry,  was  silenced  with  this 
reply  :  ^^  No,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  ^^  it  is  a  good  thing :  there  is  com* 
munity  of  mind  in  it :  classical  quotation  is  the  parole  of  literary  men 
all  over  the  world."  The  study  of  the  classics  ought  less  to  be  re* 
garded  as  an  exercise  of  the  intellect,  than  as  a  discipline  of  huma* 
nity.     The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  mode  of  education,  consists, 
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not  so  much  In  strengiheBtng  the  understanding,  as  In  softening  and 
refining  the  taste*  It  gives  meiv  liberal  views ;  it  accastoms  the  mind  to 
take  an  interest  in  things  foreign  to  itself :  to  love  virtue  for  its  own 
sake,  to  prefer  fame  to  life,  and  glory  to  riches,  and  to  fix  our 
t]ioughts  on  remote  and  permanent,  instead  of  narrow  and  fleeting 
objects.  It  teaches  us  to  believe,  that  there  is  something  really  great 
and  excellent  in  the  world,  surviving  all  the  shocks  of  accident,  and 
flnctuatibns  of  opinion,  and  raises  us  above  that  low  and  servile  fear, 
which  bows  only  to  present  power,  to  upstart  authority,  to  the  in- 
terest and  fashion  of  the  moment.  Rome  and  Athens  filled  a  place  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  which  can  never  be  occupied  again.  They 
were  two  cities  set  on  a  hill  which  could  not  be  hidden  ;  all  eyes  have 
seen  them ;  and  their  light  shines,  like  a  mighty  sea-mark,  into  the 
abyss  of  time. 

**  Still  green  with  bays  each  antient  altar  stands^ 

Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands : 

Secure  from  flames,  from  envy's  fiercer  rage. 

Destructive  war,  and  all>involving  age; 

Hail !  bards  triumphant,  born  in  happier  days. 

Immortal  heirs  of  universal  praise ! 

"Whose  honors  with  increase  of  ages  grow. 

As  streams  roll  down^  enlarging  as  they  flow  V* 

.  It  is  this  feeling,  more  than  any  thing  else,  which  produces  a  marked 
diflPcrence  between  the  study  of  the  antient  and  of  the  modern  languages ; 
and  which,  from  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  consequences  attached 
to  it,  stamps  every  word  with  a  monumental  firmness.  By  conversing  with 
the  mighty  dead,  we. imbibe  sentiment  with  knowledge.  We  become 
strongly  attached  to  those  who  can  no  longer  either  hurt  or  serve  us,  ex- 
cept through  the  inflaence  which  they  exert  over  the  mind.  We  feel  the 
presence  of  that  power  which  gives  immortality  to  human  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, and  we  catch  the  sacred  flame  of  enthusiasm  from  all  nations  and  ages. 
It  is  hard  to  find  in  minds  otherwise  formed,  either  a  real  love  of 
excellencie,  or  a  belief  that  any  excellence  exists^  superior  to  their  own. 
Every  thing  is  brought  down  to  the  vulgar  level  of  their  own  ideas  and 
pursuits.  Persons  without  education  certainly  do  not  want  either  acute- 
ness  or  strength  of  mind  in  what  concerns  themselves,  or  in  things 
Itnmediatcly  within  their  observation  ;  but  they  have  no  power  of  ab- 
straction, no  general  standard  of  taste  or  scale  of  opinion.  They  see 
their  objects  always  near,  and  never  in  the  horizon.  Hence  arises  that 
egotism  which  has  been  remarked  as  the  characteristic  of  self-taught 
men,  and  which,  degenerates  into  obstinate  prejudice,  or  petulant  fickle. 
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wea  of  o^moD,  accorffiog  to  the  natnial  sldgglslitfess  or  actiTUf  otdUit 
miods.  For  they  become  either  blindl  j  bigoted  unto  the  first  opinioiiB 
thej  haye  stricken  out  for  themselTes,  and  incorrigible  to  conTiction  ; 
or,  dopes  of  their  own  Tanitj  and  shrewdness,  are  everlasting  converts 
to  ererj  crude  suggestion  that  presents  itself,  and  the  last  opinion  is 
always  the  tme  one.  Each  successive  discovery  fiashes  upon  them  with 
equal  light  and  evidence,  and  ererj  new  fact  overturns  their  whole 
system.  It  Is  among  this  class  of  persons  whose  ideas  never  extend 
beyond  the  feeling  of  the  moment,  that  we  find  individuals  who  are  veiy 
honest  meu,  with  a  total  want  of  prindple ;  and  who  unite  the  most 
hardened  effrontery  and  intolerance  of  opinion  to  endless  inconsistency 
and  self-contradiction. 

If,  in  another  view,  any  exception  should  be  taken  on  the  score 
of  perspicuity  in  the  terms  made  use  of,  in  places  especially  where 
the  notes  are  scientific,  and  still  more  where  they  embrace  recent  dis- 
coveries in  chemistry ;  the  Editor  looks  for  his  vindication  in  this  in« 
stance,  to  the  essential  expediency  of  the  plan  itself,  and  to  the  approved 
practice  of  the  most  able  writers,  and  only  competent  judges  in  tho 
case  ^  which  he  cannot  any  otherwise  illustrate  so  satisfactorily,  as  in 
the  words  of  a  celebrated  proficient  in  practical  philosophy,  and  which 
are  applicable  to  the  language  of  all  the  sciences  universally.  ^^  Wo 
have  the  approbation,"  says  Dr.  Heney,  <^  by  the  most  distinguished 
metaphysicians  of  the  age,  of  the  connection  of  new  doctrines  witii 
new  and  more  accurate  language:  for  my  own  part,  I  adopt  them 
[meaning  the  terms  of  the  new  nomenclature],  not  from  a  belief  that 
they  are  perfect ;  but  because  they  are  better  adapted  than  akiy  hitherto 
offered,  for  explaining  and  classing  phenomena ;  and  with  this  qualifica« 
tion,  I  strongly  recommend  them  to  general  acceptance."* 

In  an  age  when  every  art,  and  especially  that  of  typography,  is  car* 
ried  to  a  perfection  and  cost,  which  have  generated  a  taste  that  savors 
somewhat  of  fastidiousness,  an  apology  may  be  deemed  necessary  for 
presenting  this  edition  to  the  public  in  a  type  less  ostentatious  and 
fashionably  broad,  than  is  wont  to  greet  the  pampered  eye  of  an  english 
reader  in  the  present  day ;  the  offense,  if  such  it  be,  is  not  surely  pre« 
eluded  from  all  titie  to  indulgence,  though  it  might  be  presuming  too 
far,  to  look  for  a  free  and  unreserved  pardon :  if  the  purchaser  finds  not 
here  all  that  gratification  which  may  satisfy  the  luxurious  habits  of  our 
times,  is  it  too  much  to  exj^ress  an  hope  that  there  are  some  things  in  our 
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tettttte)  vtddl)  istea  !a  this  respect,  are  not  wholly  dtrested  of  a  daidi 
fo  his  approbattbn  ?  whilst,  ia  another  view,  there  is  an  advantage 
perceptiblj  gained,  too  obvious  to  be  particularized,  although  not  too 
small  to  be  felt,  which  may  prore  no  unsubstantial  compensation  to 
him,  for  what  is  lost  in  splendor  of  type,  or  width  of  margin. 

A  tribute  of  liberal  acknowledgment  is  due  from  the  Editor,  before 
ke  closes  his  remarks,  to  the  merits  of  tliat  authentic  record  of  maritime  ^ 
^cts  and  discoveries,  <<  The  j^dbdl  Cf)t6nttle  ;"*  to  the  rich  and 
Tarious  stores  of  nautical  intelligence  dispersed  through  the  pages  of 
which,  he  has  been  largely  and  constantly  indebted  in  the  prosecution 
ct  his  extensive  plan.  The  Editor  takes  this  opportunity  of  recalling 
to  the  recollection  of  sea«offioers  in  particular,  a  part  of  the  prospectus 
by  which  that  respectable  miscellany  was  originally  announced  to  public 
notice  and  patronage. 

''  In  common  with  the  rest  of  our  countrymen  we  have  long  beheld  with  exul* 
lation  the  progress  of  our  naval  power.  It  has  grown  up  with  the  dignity  of  the 
british  name,  and  has  attained  a  colossal  stature  that  appals  our  enemies,  and 
awes  the  surrounding  nations.  What  the  venerable  Cakdeii,  in  the  year  1605, 
toid  concerning  Brtfdifif,  is  still,  and  we  trust  ever  will  be,  descriptive  *^f  its 
character:-^*  It  is  walled  and  guarded  Mxh  the  ocean,  most  commodious  for 
trafficke  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  watered  with  pleasant,  ^hful,  and  naviga* 
ble  rivers*  which  yield  safe  havens  and  roads,  and  furnished  with  shipping  and 
paiiers,  that  it  may  rightly  be  termed  The  Lttdy  of  the  Sea.* 

**  A  work|  therefore,'  comprehending  all  the  naval  circumstances  of  Great 
Britain,  must  be  interesting  to  its  inhaSitants.  We  have  laid  an  extensive  basis; 
and  the  superstructure  we  shall  raise  upon  it,  will,  at  leasts  be  such  as  every  true 
patriot  shall  approve.  The  liteitary  department  embraces  every  subject 
connected  with  the  navy  ^  abd,  we  presume,  will  often  be  enriched  by  the  commu* 
nications  of  naval  friends*  Biography  shall  be  eKecated  with  delicacy  and  cor* 
rtetness,  and  possess  all  the  variety  which  a  periodical  work  will  allow.  Portraftisi 
of  naval  officers  will  occasionally  be^  iatroduced^  when  an  opportunity  oocurs  of 
making  engravings  from  original  pictures.  /*  The  difficulty  which  a  naval  officer 
experiences^  when  confined  to  the  limits  of  his  station,  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  what  is  going  on  amid  the  literary  and  philosophical  world,  will  induce 
us  to  review'  the  principal  works  that  are  published,  interesting  to  the  naval 
profession.    The  leisure  of  the  mariVier  will  be  cheered  and  Improved  by  that 
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*  TV  JBatol  Cj^t0lticte»  tpntcMng  a  General  <md  BifigrapluoiU  ffitlory  qf  the  JRoyal 
Nav0  rf  the  Unifed  Kingdom  j  wUh  a  variety  cfOrig^f^  Peepers  m  No^ifKoZ  iSu^'ects.— ^ 
Under  the  guidance  of  eeperal  LUerary  and  Professional  Men,  Published  in  Montblj 
Numbers,  price  Si.  each>  or  in  half-yearly  Volumes,  half-boiiud,  12. 1«.  by  Joyci 
Omcwi  ifarahChtuuiele  Ofllue,  109, 8iige=fame,  Lomhmi  where  ahr  may  be  ind'iiaglv 
Kaaiben»  9t  Volumes,  M  the  purpose  of  coiaplctii^  serifs*     ' 


Wkkj  of  infonkimtidn  t^rbidi  we  tball  be  enabled  to  i^irniftb.  Whateffer  teacb  to 
elocidacethe  history  of  the  navy,  will  be  constantly  brought  forward;. and  we  hopc^ 
by  this.Qieansy  to  preserve  and  make  known  many  papers^  that  would  be  irrecover 
nhly  lost.  Nautical  poems,  and  lyric  poetry  on  naval  subjects,  which  have  lobg 
formed  a  peculiar  feature  in  our  national  character,  and  come  home  to  every  british 
heart,  will  be  carefully  collected.  Commerce  is  intimately  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent subject,  and  will  occasionally  come  under  consideration*  To  call  the  attention 
of  the  mariner  to  such  objects  of  natural  history  as  may  often  present  themselves 
to  him,  will  also  be  a  part  of  our  doty.  Treatises,  or  essays^  wliich  relate  te 
naval  architecture  and  the  hnprovement  of  navigation,  will  be  particularly  ooos^ 
deied.  Nor  will  any  subject  that  may  render  the  B0M  Ctreniclr  an  inefoli 
iostnictive,  and  interesdng  work,  be  opiated. 

'*  Such  are^  the  outlines  of  our  plan ;  and  we  shall  leave  the  public  to  judg^ 
from  performance^  ^and  not  by  what  we  promise.  Much  of  our  success  will  neces- 
sarily depend  on  the  patronage  and  assistance  of  professional  men ;  yet,  as  the 
work  compHses  what  is  so  calculated  to  invite  a  general  attention,  we  trust  iti 
pages  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  ranks.  Designs  of  sea  views  and  naval  eu^ 
gageroents,  will,  from  their  accuracy,  prove  an  excellent  source  of  instruction 
to  all  who  wish  to  perfect  tbemselvesun  naval  perspective*  They  will  also  enable 
others,  whose  avocations  have  not  allowed  them  to  contemplate  the  grandeur, of 
the  ocean,  and  the  wooden  walls  of  old  Enghmd^  to  form  a  more  just  idea  of 
these  sublime  objects. 

*^  In  the  present  critical  situation  of  Great  Britain,  it  behoves  every  one  to 
affi>rd  whatever  assistance  is  in  his  power  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  that 
the  designs  of  turbulent  and  restless  spirits  may  be  defeated.  Our  principlea 
are  from  the  old  school]  they  are  decided  and  firm:— -and  we  trust  that  our 
patrons  will  have  no  reason  to  disclaim  them.^ 

The  first  number  of  that  publication,  (which  in  truth  is  the  ground- 
work  of  this,)  appeared  on  the  Ist  of  January  1799,  and  it  has  been 
continued  until  the  present  time,  without  interruption.  It  occupies  a 
space'  in  literature  heretofore  much  neglected;  the  norelty  of  its 
design  and  iendency^,  the  meritorious  exertions  by  which  it  hasfbeen 
uninterruptedly  continued  down  to  the  present  time,  and  tbe  liberal 
mode  in  which  the  work  is  conducted,  all  combine,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Editor  of  Robinson  Crusoe^  who  has  for  some  years  supervised 
the  hydrographical  section  of  the  BatKal  ^ifCmxtlty  to  fairly  entitle  it 
to  a  distinguished  place  in  erery  nautical  library^  and  to  the  steadj 
practical  support  of  naval  men ;  who, 

^'  In  native  vigor  bold,  by  freedom  led, 

No  path  of  honor  have  they  failed  to  tread; 
But,  while  they  wisely  plan,  and  bravely  dare. 
Their  own  achievements  are  their  latest  care«^ 


.  Of  the  time  and  lalMr  of  mearch  beatoired  upon  thb  preset  undertal^f 
tag  it  becomes  not  the  Editor  U>  uy  much :  Out  they  hate  neither  been 
inconsiderable,  nor  ^thout'  aniiety,  those  will  easily  credit  who  are 
best  qualified  to  appretiate  .%e  task.  If  they  shall  proTe  at  all 
■uccessful  in  rendering  the  admirable  work  on  which  they  have 
been  eipeDded  more  extensively  nscfnl,  in  rerealing  more  perfectly  its 
intr^sic  worth,  its  sources  of  knowledge  and  various  delight;  if  espe- 
cially,' they  may  be  found  instrumental  in  advaaciDg  the  interests  of 
naatical  tnition,  facilitating  the  science  of  hydrography  to  the  juTenile 
■cholar,  and  scattering  here  and  there  a  fiower  to  enliven  and  embellirii 
the  more  ragged  parts  of  his  paths  ;  if  such  should  be  the  happy  fruit 
of  those  exertions  which  the  Editor  noW  commends  finally  to  the  favor 
of  his  readers,  the  recompense  of  many  waking,  and  some  tedious,. 
Jtonn,  will  reach  him  in  a  way  of  all  the  others  the  most  grateful  to 
hit  mind. 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 


I  WAS  bom  in  the  year  1632,  «t  YorL,  of  a  good  famll/*  thougb  not  of  tbat 
country,  my  father  being  a  foreigner  from  Bremen  named  Kreutznaer^  who 
ftftitled  first  al  Hall.  He  got  a  good  estate  by  merchandise,  and  leaving  off  bis 
trade,  retired  to  York ;  from  whea^  he  had  married  my  mother,  whose  relatives 
were  named  Robinson,  and  after  whom  I  was  so  called,  that  is  to  saj^  Robin* 
son-Kreotznaer ;  but  by  the  corruption  of  words  usoo)  in  England,  we  are 
commonly  called,  as  1  now  write  my  name,  Crusoe. 

I  had  two  elder  brothers  ;  one  of  whom  was  li^otenant>coIonel  to  an  English 
regiment  of  foot  in  Flanders,  formerly  commanded  by  the  famous  colonel  Lock* 
but,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  against  the  Spaniards  near.Duukirk.*  What 
became  of  my  second  brother  I  never  knew,  any  more  than  my  parents  did  know 
what  was  become  of  me. 

Being  the  third  son  of  the  family,  and  not  bred  nnto  any  trade,  my  bead  began 
to  be  filled  early  with  rambling  thoughts.  My  father,  who  was  very  aged,  had 
given  me  a  competent  share  of  learning,  as  far  as  bousereducation  and  a  country 
free-school  generally  goes,  and  designed  me  for  the  law :  but  I  would  he  satisfied 
with  nothing  but  going  to  sea :  and  my  inclinatio|i  to  this  led  me  so  strongly 
against  the  will,  nay,  the  commands  of  my  father,  and  against  all  the  entreaties 
and  persuasions  of  my  mother  and  other  ffiends,  that  there  seemed  to  be  some* 
thing  fatal  in  that  propension  of  nature,  tending  directly  to  the  life  of  misery 
which  was  to  befall  me. 

My  father,  a  wise  and  grave  man,  gave  me  serious  and  excellent  counsel  against 
what  he  foresaw  was  my  design.  He  called  me  one  morning  into  his  chamber, 
where  he  was  confined  by  the  gout,  and  expostulated  very  warmly  with  me  upon 
this  subject.  He  asked  me  what  reasons,  more  than  a  mere  wandering  inclina* 
tion,  I  had  for  leaving  my  father's  house,  and  my  native  country ;  where  I  might 
be  well  introduced,  and  had  a  prospect  of  raising  my  fortune  by  application  and 
industry,  with  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure.  He  tpid  me  it  was  men  of  desperate 
fortunes  on  onehand,  or  of  superior  fortunes  on  the  othef,  who  went  abroad. 
upon  adventures,  aspiring  to  rise  by  enterprise,  and  make  themselves  famous  ii^ 
undertakings  of  a  nature  out  of  the  common  road ;  that  these  things  were  all 
either -too  mr  above  i$ie,  or  too  far  below  me ;  that  mine  was  the  middle  state, 
or  what  might  be  called  the  upper  station  of  low  life,  which  he  had  found,  by  long 
experience,  was  the  best  state  in  the  world ;  the  most  suited  to  human  happiness, 
not  exposed  to  the  miseries  and  hardships,  the  labour  and  sufferings,  of  the  me* 
chanic  part  of  mankind  ;  and  not  embarrassed  xvith  the  pride,  luxury,  a^ihition, 
and  envy  of  the  upper  part  of  mankind.  He  told  me  I  might  judge  of  the  hap* 
piuess  of  this  state  by  this  one  thing ;  iinmely,  that  this  was  the  state  of^Iife  which 
all  oth<!r  people  envied ;  that  kings  have  frequently  lamented  the  miserable 
.consequences  of  being  born  to  great  things,  and  wished  they  had  been  planed  in 

*  Oliver  Cromwell,  being  confirmed  in  his  protectorship  by  parliHrnent,  concluded  a 
l«agae  with  France,  ccmditionall^  that  the  protector  should  assist  the  French  with  6000 
men  ;  and  that  ihey  should  be  put  in  possession  of  Mardyk  and  Dunkirk  when  taken  ; 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  prhices  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and  all  persons  who  adhered 
to  their  fortunes  shoald  be  expi'll<>d  from  France.  Cromwell  sent  hts  stipulated  succours^ 
which  wrought  wonders  in  that  expedition,  not  under  the  command  ui'  Reynolds  and 
Lockhart,  two  successive  amhassadors  at  the  court  of  France,  as  many  historians  have 
erroaeoosly  recorded,  bot  under  General  Morgan ;  as  that  brave  soltiier  has  avouched 
under  his  hand  in  a  curious  tract  of  tlie  Harleian  collection,  entituled  :— il  true  and  j'utt 
reUuion  ef  Mafor-peneral  Sir  Thmnas  Morgan's  progresi  in  France  mtd  Tlanders  nith  th9 
sis-thousand  English  in  the  years  1657  and  1658  at  the  taking  of  })nnkitk  attd  .other  iv»- 
portant  places  as  it  laas. delivered  by  the  general  himself.    (London  I6'JV.) 
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the  middle  of  ihe  two  extremei,  between  the  little  and  the  great ;  that  the  wist 
roan  gave  his  testimony  to  this,  as  the  just  standard  of  true  felicity,  when  he 
prayed  to  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches.* 

He  bade  me  observe  it,  and  I  should  always  find,  that  the  calamities  of  life 
were  shared  among  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  mankind;  but  that  the  middle 
station  had  the  fewest  disasiters,  and  Was  not  exposed  to  so  many  vicissitudes ; 
nay,  they  were  not  subjected  to  so  many  distempers  and  uneasinesses,  either  of 
body  or  miiid,  as  those  were,  who,  by  vicious  living,  luxury,  and  extravagances 
on  one  hand,  or  by  hard  labour,  want  of  necessaries,  and  mean  or  insufficiedt 
diet,  on  the  other  hand,  bring  distempers  u^on  themselves  by  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  their  w&y  of  living;  that  the  middle  station  of  life  was  calculated 
for  ftU  kind  of  virtues,  and  all  kind  of  enjoyments ;  that  peace  and  plenty  were 
the  handmaids  of  a  middling  fortune;  that  temperance,  moderation,  quietness, 
health,  society,  all  agreeable  diversions,  and  all  desirable  pleasures,  were  the 
blessings  attending  the  middle  station  of  life ;  that  this  way  men  went  silently 
and  smoothly  through  the  world,  and  oomfortably  out  of  it,  not  embarrassed  with 
the  labours  of  the  hands  or  of  the  head,  not  sold  to  the  life  of  slavery  for  daily- 
bread,  or  harassed  with  perplexed  circumstances,  which  rob  the  soul  of  peace, 
and  the  body  of  rest  ^  not  enraged  with  the  passion  of  envy,  or  secret  burning 
lust  of  ambition ;  but  in  easy  circumstances,  gliding  gently  through  the  world, 
and  sensibly  tasting  the  sweets  of  living,  without  the  bitter;  feeling  that  they  are 
happy;  and  learning,  by  every  day*8  experience,  to  know  it  more  sensibly. 

^fter  this  he  pressed  me  earnestly,  and  in  the  most  affectionate  manner,  not 
to  play  the  young  man,  nor  to  precipitate  myself  into  miseries  which  nature,  and 
the  station  of  life  I  was  born  in,  seemed  to  have  provided  against ;  that  I  was 
under  no  necessity  of  seeking  my  bread  ;  that  he  would  do  well  for  me,  and 
endeavour  to  enter  me  fairly  into  the  station  of  life  which  he  had  been  just  re- 
commending to  me;  and  that  if  I  was  not  very  easy  and  happy  in  the  world,  it 
must  be  my  mere  fate  or  fault  that  must  hinder  it  i  and  tnat  be  should  have 
nothing  to  answer  for,  having  thus  discharged  his  duty  in  warning  me  agaipst 
measures  which  he  knew  would  be  to  my  hurt :  In  a  word,  that  as  he  would  do 
Tery  kind  things  for  me  if  I  would  stay  and  settle  at  home,  as  he  directed,  m  he 
would  not  have  so  much  hand  in  my  misfortunes  as  to  give  me  any  encourage- 
ment to  go  away :  and,  to  close  all,  he  told  me  I  had  my  elder  brother  for  an 
example,  to  whom  he  had  used  the  same  earnest  persuasions  to  keep  him  from 
goiitg  into  the  liOw^country  wars,  but  could  not  prevail,  his  young  desires 
prompting  him  to  run  into  the  hrmy ;  and  though,  he  said,  he  would  not  cease  to 
pray  for  me,  yet  he  would  venture  to  say  to  me,  that  if  I  did  take  this  foolish 
step,  God  would  not  bless  me;  and  I  would  have  leisure,  hereafter,  to  teflect 
upon  having  neglected  his  counsel,  when  there  might  be  none  to  assist  in  mf 
recovery.  In  this  last  part  of  his  discourse,,  which  was  truly  prophetic,  I  ob- 
served the  tears  run  down  his  face  very  plentifully,  especially  when  he  spoke  of 
my  brother ;  and  that,  when  he  spoke  of  my  havmg  leisure  to  repent,  and  none 
to  assist  me,  he  was  so  moved,  that  he  broke  off  the  discourse,  and  told  me  his 
heart  was  so  full  he  could  say  no  more  to  me, 

I  was  sincerely  affected  with  this  discourse :  as,  indeed,  who  could  be  other* 
vvise?  and  I  resolved  not  to  think  of  going  abroad  any  more,  but  to  settle  at 
liome,  according  to  my  father's  desire.  But,  alas !  a  few  days  wore  it  all  off: 
and,  in  short,  to  prevent  any  of  my  father^s  further  importunities,  in  a  few  weeks 
'  after  I  resolved  to  ruu  quite  away  from  him.  However,  I  did  not  act  so  hastily, 
neither,  as  my  first  heat  of  resolution  prompted;  but  I  took  my  mother,  at  s 
time  when  I  thought  her  a  little  pleasanter  than  ordinarv,  and  told  her  that  my 
thoughts  were  so  entirely  bent  upon  seeing  the  world,  that  I  should  never  settle 
to  any  thing  with  resolution  enough  to  go  through  with  it,  and  my  father  bad 
better  give  me  his  consent  than  force  me  to  go  without  it;  that  I  was  now 
cighteien  years  old,  which  was  too  late  to  go  apprentice  to  a  trade,  or  clerk  to  an 
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•Uomey;  tint  I  wm>  lure  if  I  did,  I  thould  nerar  Mrra  oat  mj  lime,  and  t 
•boofd  certainly  run  bvvbj  from  my  mastor  before  m;r  time  was  out,  and  go  to 
Ki;  and  if  she  noold  speak  to  mj  father  to  lei  me  laake  but  one  ra^fige  abroadt 
in  came  bume  again,  and  did  not  like  it,  I  would  go  no  mote ;  and  I  would  pro- 
niie,  by  a.  double  diiij^ence,  to  recover  the  time  I  bad  loM. 

This  put  my  mother  into  a  great  pRSsion  r  sbe  tuld  me,  she  knew  it  no«Id  b« 
to  no  purpose  to  speak  to  my  father  upon  any  auch  a  subject ;  that  he  knew  too 
well  nhat  was  my  interest  to  give  his  consent  to  any  thing  so  much  for  my  hurt ; 
tod  that  she  wondered  hot*  I  could  ihlnk  of  any  xuch  thing,  after  such  a  dis- 
course  as  I  had  from  ray  fiither,  and  such  kind  and  tender  expressions  as  she 
knew  my  father  bad  used  to  me  :  and  Chat,  in  short,  if  I  would  ruin  myself,  there 
*M  no  help  for  me ;  but  I  might  depend,  I  should  never  have  iheir  consent  to  it ; 
that,  for  her  pflrt,  she  would  not  have  so  much  hand  in  my  deslruclion  ;  and  I 
iboald  never  have  it  to  say,  thnt  "  my  ranther  was  willing,  when  my  father  was 
not."  Though  my  mother  refused  to  move  it  to  ray  fnthtr,  yet,  ns  I  afterwards 
'heard,  sbe  reported  all  the  discourse  to  him  ;  and  that  my  father,  afrer  shewing  a 
great  concern  at  it,  said  lo  her  with  a  sigh,  "  That  boy  might  he  happy,  if  he 
"oald  stay  at  home;  but,  if  he  gsei  abroad,  he  will  be  the  most  miserable  wretch 
that  ever  was  born  :  I  can  give  no  consent  to  it,'' 

It  was  not  till  almost  n  year  after  this,  that  I  broke  loose ;  though,  in  ihe  mean 
lime,  I  continued  obstinately  deaf  to  all  proposnls  of  settling  to  business,  and 
ffeqneotly  expostulated  with  ray  father  and  mother  about  Iheir  being  so  posi- 
tively determined  against  what  they  knew  my  in  clina  I  ions  prompted  mq  to.  But, 
beiD|  one  day  at  IIoll,*  »here  I  went  cnsually,  and  without  anv  purpose  of 
inAing  an  elopement  at  thit  time,  and  one  of  my  companions  llien  going  to 
Jioadrio  b^  sea  in  his  father's  ship,  and  prompting  me  to  go  wi;b  ihem  by  tha 
coalman  allureiqeDt  of  seararing  men,  '.'  that  it  should  cost  me  ii')ihing  for  my 
pMsage,"  1  consulted  neither'  father  nor  mother  any  more,  nor  io  much  as  sent 
Ihwn  word  of  it  ;  hut  lef^  them  to  hear  of  il  as  they  mi)iht,  without  Rbking  evei> 
Uy  father'j  blessing,  witlmut  any  consideration  of  circumstances,  or  call^equen- 
eti,  and  ia  an  ill  bcur,  God  knows. 


'  ine  rtue  name  SI  tins  piace  ii  ivniK' 
Ike  niei  Bull,  Dpoa  tbe  baukt  uf  which, 


ir  Iliis  place  it  KinK'loa-upcin-Hull,  nieBaint:  Iha  Kiug'a  town  an 
*     '      '       '     hich,  at -ill  canBuenec  with  ihs  iifcr  Humber, 


16S1.  On  iba  first  of  September,  I  went  on  bonrf  a  ship  bouad  for  london. 
Never  any  adventurer's  iQisrortUDei,  I  believe,  bepn  younger,  or  coatiniNd 
longer,  than  mine;  The  ship  had  no  sooner  golout  of  the  Humber,'  than  the  wind 
bcfao  to  blow,  and  the  wave*  to  rise,  io  a  (rightful  manner ;  and,  as  I  had  never 
heea  at  sea  before,  I  was  most  ineipressibly  sick  in  body,  and  terrified  in  mind  : 
I  began  now  seriously  to  reflect  upon  what  I  bad  done,  and  how  juatiy  I  was 
overtaUn  by  the  judgment  of  heaven,  for  wictedly  leaving  my  father's  home. 
All  the  gewd  counsel  of  my  parents,  my  father's  tears,  and  my  mother « 
entreaties,  came  now  fresh  into  my  mind;  and  my  conscience,  which  was  iwr 
jet  come  to  the  pilch  of  hardioeis  to  which  it  has  since,  reproached  mil  with  nw 
eontempt  of  advice,  and  the  abandonment  of  my  duty. 


Alt  thii  while,  the  storm  encreased,  and  the  sea,  which  I  had  never  bMB 
upon  before,  went  very  high,  though  nothing  like  what  I  have  seen  many  time* 

Ktn(Man  wai  bailt  by  Kiug  Edward  L     It  ii  ■  large  iDaritime  boibugh-looa  in  the  east 

Tidmg  of  Yorkihirs,  wilii  the  moit  conriderable  trade,  Iwth  dameidc  and  foreign,  of 
,any  sea-port  upon  ihii  cosit  af  our  iiUnd.  The  IwO  principal  branchea  of  its  foreign 
Ravlgaljon  are  the  Baltic,  and  Grotnlind  ;  iu  support  of  wliicb>  Ihey  have  a  guild  or 
frabcrnily,  eitabllsbed  upon  a  plan  and  for  parpowi,  similar  to  that  of  the  celebrated 
"  Broilierhood  of  the  molt  glorious  and  undivided  Trinity,  and  of  Saint  Clement  in 
the  pariih  of  Deptrord-itrund."  llie  population  of  Kingtton-upon-Hnll,  ssionnted 
(0  16700  person)  of  ever;  age  and  sci,  nccurding  10  the  lateit  patliamentary  report 
<t813).  The  laiilude  of  KingHcnrj  VUIlh'a  tower  in  Ihii  (own,  baa  been  ohierTed  to 
be  5.1  degrees  45  m in u lea  North ;  and  that  of  the  soath-end  batterv  aboDlSO  seconds  less. 
The  ipring-lidei  flow  here  from  17  to  18  feet ;  the  naap-Iides  only  from  11  ta  IS  feet ; 
and  the  time  of  high  water  on  the  full  and  cliinge  day*  of  the  (J  i>  at  6  o'clock.  The 
TSriation  of  Ihe  niagnetic  needJe,  from  the  north  towarda  the  vreil.  was  observed  in 
1T5«,  lobe  irdegreeaSSmiaoles,  ohich,  in  1760,  had  encreased  to  19  degieea  5t 
minules  westward.  The  great  importance  aad  eiient  of  the  whale>Gsbery,  prosecuted 
from  this  pott,  is  described  in  the  jBabal  A^jrimicUi  publiabed  in  London  by  Mr, 
J,  Gold,  vol.  ii.  (for  the  year  1799),  page  IJl ;  iiiv.  (IBIO)  SS5  ;  iiii,(lB14}  185, 

*  The  Humber  is  a  large  rirer  which  forms  the  boundary  between  Yorkshire  and 
Lincelnsbiifc  1  in  fact,  it  isralherlhecommanBeilnary  of  lherivetiOui«('aGiieiicword, 
•ignifymg  water  in  general  J,  Trent,  and  Hull.  Ii  posseues  two  good  anehoragei, 
namely  ■  Grimsby,  and  the  Hswke  roads;  of  which  the  fermcr,  on  the  lincnlo  side.  - 
■a  preferable  with  southerly  and  vrestcdy  winds,  while  llie  laller,  on  that  of  York,  is 
best  in  norlherly  and  easterly.  The  citirance  to  this  inlet  is  denoted  bj  a  headland  od^ 
the  York  shore,  called  the  Spain,  ou  wlucb  stands  alight-house  of  great  utilil|f  to  mi- 
rinera,  in  latitude  53  dcg.  5S  min.  N.  longitude  19  deg.  E.  At  the  Spurn,  on  spring- 
tide days,  ihelime  ofhigh  walrr  is  i  past  5o'clock  ;  bol,  in  the  otiing,  at  the  dislaoca 
'  ofrorSmiles.lfaetidelows  till  ipasl7.  Of  Ihe  Uumber,  it  has  been  said.bycam- 
pelenc  judges,  that  it  is  a  good  haibour  for  merchant  vtaaels  of  any  siie,  and  has  auS' 
cient  depth  of  water  for  ships  of  war;  but  that  the  tides  render  iia  ingress  and  egieia 
tomewbatloo  nnccitain  font  to  be  an  advantageous  alalion  for  afltct,    FiAyiix  miles 
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mce;  no,  not  what!  asw a  few  dajs after;  but»  such  as  it  was,  encash  to  aflTect 
me  then,  who  was  bat  a  yonng  kuJor^  and  had  never  knowa  any  thing  of  the 
oatter.  I  expected  every  wavis  would  have  swallowed  us  up,  and  that  every 
time  the  ship  fell  down,  as  I  thought,  in  the  trough*  or  hollow  of  the  sea,  we 
doold  never  rise  more ;  and  in  this  agony  of  mind,  I  made  many  vows  and 
reaolntionsj  that,  if  it  would  please  God  to  spare  my  life  this  voyage,  if  ever  I 
(ot  my  foot  ooceon  dry  land,  I  would  go  directly  home  te  my  father,  and  never 
set  it  into  f^ship  again  while  I  lived  ;  that  I  would  takeliis  advice,  and  never  run 
myself  into  such  miseries  as  these  any  more.  Now  1  saw  plainly  the  goodness  of 
his  observations  about  the  middle  station  of  life ;  how  easy,  how  comfortable  he 
had  lived  all  his  days,  and  never  had  been  exposed  to  tempests  at  sea,  or  troubles 
on  shore ;  and  I  resolved  that  I  would,  like  a  true  repenting  prodigal,  go  home 
to  my  father. 

These  wise  and  sober  thoughts  continued  during  the  storm,  and  indeed  some 
time  after  ;  but,  the  next  day,  as  the  wind  was  abated,  and  the  sea  calmer,  I 
b^an  to  be  a  little  inured  to  it.  However*  I  was  very  grave  that  day,  being  also 
a  little  sea-sick  still;  but,  towards  night,  the  weather  cleared  up,  the  wind  was 
quite  over,  and  a  charming  fine  evening  followed ;  the  sun  went  down  perfectly 
dear,  and'  rose  so  the  next  morning ;  and  having  little  or  no  wind,  and  a  smooth 
sea,  the  sun  shining  upon  it,  the  sight  was,  as  I  thought,  the  most  delightful  that 
I  ever  saw.  I  had  slept  well  in  the  night,  and  was  now  no  more  sea-sick,  but 
very  cheerful,  looking  with  wonder  upon  the  sea  that  was  so  rough  and  terrible 
the  day  before,  and  could  be  so  calm  and  pleasant  in  a  little  time  after. 

northward  of  the  Spurn  is  the  bold  promontory  called  Flamborough-head  ;  from  wh*nca 
tbeTexel  island  on  the  coast  of  Hollaod  is  distant  181  nautical  miles,  in  a  sooth-eaiterly 
direction  ^  and  the  Naes  of  Norway,  SS6,  north-easterly. 

*  But,  see !  in  confluence  borne  before  the  blast. 
Clouds  rolPd  on  clouds  the  dusky  npon  o'ercast  f 
The  blackening  ocean  curls,  the  winds  arise. 
And  the  dark  scud,  in  swift  succession,  flies ; 
While  the  swol'n  canvas  bends  the  masts  on  higb^ 
I^w  in  the  wave  the  lee-ward  cannon  lie. 
•    •    •    •    •  ^«    • 

Still  in  the  yawning  troudi  the  vessel  reels, 

Ingulphed  between  two  fluctuating  hills ; 

On  either  side  they  rise,  tremendous  s^ene  I 

A  long,  dark,  uielancholy,  vale  between : 

The  balanc'd  ship  now  forward,  now  behind, 

Stili  felt  the  impfession  of  the^waves  and  wind. 

FALCONEa.— £%{pt0recfc.  'Canto  ti. 
The  gradual  rising  of  a  stormj  wind  is  clearly,  fturhfnlly,  and  poetically  described 
in  the  foregoing  lines.  A  preceding  calm,  treacherous;  a  watery  sunset,  alarming; 
ui  agitation  of  the  sea,  gradually  increasing  ;  until,  at  lengih—it  comes,  resistless,  upon 
the  anxiaus  mariner.  Waves  are  soon  formed,  Kke  immense  ridges  ;  they  slowly  move' 
'dongin  dreadful  grandeur;  threatening  instant  destruction,  as  the  magnitude  of  the 
billow  becomes  more  apparent  by  its  approach  to  the  ship ;  when,  suddenly,  the  im- 
mense mass  kinks  beneath  her  keel— whilst  the  ship,  falling  into  a  trough  of  the  sea, 
teems  almost  thrown  upon  her  side  ;  as  she  regains  her  balance, ,  the  sea  rushes  from 
under  her  with  incredible  rapidity  and  force,  and  with  the  diffusion  of  its  curling 
ridge,  covers  the  adjacent  surface  with  foam.  The  tcud  is  a  name  given  by  seamen  to 
the  lighter  clouds  which  are  swiftly  driven  along  the  atmosphere  by  the  windh.  When 
the  wind  crosses  a  ship's^ourse  either  obliquely  or  directly,  that  side  of  the  ship  upon 
which  H  acts  is  termed  the  weather  sid«;  aad  the  opposite  ooe  which  is  then  pressed 
downwards  is  termed  the  iee  side :  consequently,  all  on  one  side  of  her  is  called  "  to 
windward,"  and  all  on  the  other  side  is  called  "  to  leeward  :*'  hence  are  also  derived 
the  Ue  cannon  of  tsbe  preceding  lines,  &c.    The  same  term  b  used  by  Milton  ; — 

'*  The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founded  skiff. 
With  fixed  anchor, 
Moer«  by  his  side  uuder  the  {e«/* 


Asd  nnw,  leU  mj good  moluiioni  tdiauld  continue,  mvmnnnuoa,  wko had, 
indeed,  enticed  me  awaj,  came  to  me,  and  nid|  **  WellBob  {*  clapping  me  on 
the  shuulder, "  how  do  you  do  after  it  7  I  WHrraoI  you  were  friehteQed,  wa'ii't 
jou,  last  niglit,  when  it  blew  a  capfull  of  nind )'' — "  A  capful],  do  vou  (Mdl  it  i" 
laid  t,  "  't<ras  a  terrible  itorm."— "  A  Ktorm,  you  foal!"  replie*  he,  "  do  you 
call  chat  a  ttorni  ?  why,  it  nas  nothjng  at  ail ;  give  'us  but  a  good  ship  and  lea* 
room,  and  we  thinl:  nothing  of  such  a  squall  ai  that ;  jou  ere  but  a  fresh  watec 
•ai  lor,  Bob,  come,  let  us  make  a  bowl  ofpunch,  and  mtm  forget  all  that.  D'ye' 
tee  what  (harming  weather  'tit  now  f  To  mau  riidrt  this  sad  part  of  my  story, 
we  went  the  way  of  allMilois;  the  punch  was  made,  and  I  was  made  drunk  with 
it;  and,  in  Cliat  one  iiighl's  debauch,  I  drowned  all  my  repentance,  all  my  reflec- 
tioni  upiin  past  conduct,  and  all  my  resolutions  for  the  future.  In  n  word,  a* 
the  sea  was  returned  to  its  smoothness  uf  surface  and  settled  calmness  by  the 
abatement  of  the  storm,  tto  the  hurry  of  my  thoughts  being  orer,  my  fenra  and 
apprebcnjions  of  being  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  forgotten,  and  the  current  of  my 
former  desires  returned,  I  entirely  forgot  the  vows  aud  promises  I  had  made  in 
my  distress.  I  fauud,  indeed,  some  intervals  of  reflection  ;  and  serious  thoughts 
did,  as  it  were,  cndaarour  to  return  again  sometimes ;  but  I  shook  them  off,  and 
roused  myself  from  them,  as  it  were  from  a  distemper,  and,  applying  myself  to 

..  1      .J won  mastered  the  return  of  those  fits,  for  so  I  calletlthwn; 

six  days,  got  as  complate  a  victory  over  conscience  as  anf 
young  siMier,  that  resolved  not  to  he  troubled  with  it,  could  desire.  But  I  was 
to  have  anoiher  trial  for  it  still;  and  providence,  as,  in  sncb  cases,  generally 
it  does,  resolved  to  leave  me  without  excuse ;  for,  if  I  would  not  take  this  for  a 
deliverance,  the  neit  was  to  he  such  a  one  as  the  mOst  hardened  nretoh  would 
confess  both  the  danger  and  the  mercy  of.  The  tilth  day  of  our  being  at  sea, 
we  came  into  Yarmouth  road  ;*  the  wind  having  been  contrary,  and  the  weather 
calm,  we  had  made  but  little  way  since  the  storm.  Here  we  were  obliged  to 
come  to 'an  anchor,  and  here  we  lay,  the  wind  continuing  adverse,  that  is, 
•outb-westerly,for  seven  or  eight  days,  during  which  time  a  great  many  ships  from 
Newcastle  cnme  into  the  same  road  as  the  cohmdou  shelter  where  the  ships  might 
await  a  wind  for  the  river  Thames. 


We  had  not,  however,  rid  here  so  long,  and  should  have  li4ed  up  the  river, 
but  tliBt  the  wind  blew  too  fretii ;  and,  after  we  had  lain  four  or  Ave  days  blew 

*  Yarmonlh  iiaUrge  ■niriliaielawaon  Ihe  cnoit  of  Norfolk,  liluated  it  the  montli 
at  tilt  river  Yue,  in  Ut.  58°  Sb'  N.  and  long.  1<>  SV  E.  it  liss  high  w.tei  on  full  and 
rtsDge  days  of  d  at  i  bafoie  10  o'clock.  It*""*  popuUtion  of  ir970penons  aceon)in| 
to  (ba  Utecrniui;  and  it  Vd  marc  than  1100  veuelt  brloiigiag  la  it,  60  ytirs  i|o, 
Msidei  ilups  that  iij  metshants  irerc  owacn  «r  or  Gonccraed  in,  at  elhtr  poru.    It  is  ( 


ntybard.  Howcireir.  tbe  toad  being  reckoned  as  good  all  a  barbour,  tb«i  AtU 
chorage  pood,  and  our  ground-tackle*  very  strong,  our  men  were  unconcerned^ 
•nd  flot  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  danger,  but  spent  the  time  in  rest  and  mirth^ 
after  die  manner  of  the  sea.  But  the  eighth  day,  in  the  mqjrning,  the  wind  ett* 
tfeased,  and  we  had  all  hands  at  work  to  strike  our  top- masts,  and  make  every 
thing  soug  and  dose,  that  the  ship  mi^ht  ride  as  easy  as  possible.  By  tiOoo,  tha 
sea  went  very  high  indeed,  and  our  ship  rode  forecastIe-in,t  shipped  several  seas^ 
and  we  thought,  once  or  twice,  our  anchor  had  come  home ;  upon  which,  our 
master  ordeml  out  the  sheet-anchor ;:(  so  that  we  rode  witn  two  anchors 
a-bead,§  and  the  cables  veered  out  to  their  end. 

By  this  time  it  blew  a  terrible  storm  indeed ;  and  now  I  began  to  sea  terrof 
and  amazement  in  the  faces  of  even  the  seamen  themselves.  The  roaster  was 
vigilant  in  the  business  of  preservihe  the  ship ;  but,  as  he  went  in  and  put  of  Kit 
cabin  by  me,  I  could  hear  him  softly  say  to  himself  several  times,  ^  Lord  !  ba 
merciful  to  as;  we  shall  be  all  lost;  we  shall  be  all  undone,'^  and  the  like4 
During  these  first  hurries,  I  was  stupid*  lying  still  in  my  berth,  which  was  in  th» 
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leagues  to  the  N.  ef  Soatbwold  (vulgarly  Sole)  bty,  and  is  the  chief  rendesvoos  of  the 

colliery  navigation  between  London  and  the  North  of  England.     Itsroad*  8.  of  the 

town,  within  the  dangerous  sands  and  banks  of  the  offing,  is  muth  frequented,  although 

ships  have  been  freqaently  cast  away    opou  thosft  sands.     Near  500(M;  a-year  is 

expended  to  keep  the  harbour  clear  firom  silt  and  mud.    It  has  the  ^principal  hcrring- 

fisbery  of  tbe  coast|  and  employs  J  50  vessels^  besides  40  and  SO  in  tha  exportation  ) 

the  nDmbera  taken  and  cured  here  being  almost  incredible*    The  sea«eoast»  for  two 

BiiJes  each  way,  from  the  town,  is  nearly  a  level  waste,  elevated  about  two  or  threi 

yards  above  high  water  mark,  and,  liomthe  edge  of  tbe  verdure  to  the  sea  is  a  gentle 

dope,  being  a  deep  fine  sand  with  shingles.  The  tides  are  ancommonly  low,  not  rising  more 

than  5  or  6  feet,  and  the  distance  from  high  to  low  water^mark^  the  shore  being  steep, 

is  hot  a  few  yards  ;  but  from  high  water  to  the  turf  of  the  country,  it  is  somewhat  far* 

ther.    Though  the  river  will  not  admit  ships  of  large  burthen,  it  is  extremely  convenienff 

as  tbe  vessels  lie  in  the  river>  along  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  spacious  quays  in 

the  world,  perhapS)  except  those  of  Seville  and  Bordeaux  ;  on  to  which  persons  may 

step  directly  from  khip-board,  and  walk  from  one  end  to  tbe  other,  for  a  quarter  of  a 

mile.    To  sail  into  the  haven,  which  is  a  mile  or  mote  southward  of  the  tows,  run  into 

tbe  river^s'  mouth  betwl^en  the  two  pier  beads  near  high  water,  when  the  strength  of 

tbe  flood  is  spent,  along  by  the  S.  head  where  is  the  deepest  water*    Tbe  reader 

can   consult'  the  )Biabal  dtfltetticlli  vol.  zxvi,  404 1    xxix,  SlB.  SOS;  xxx,  381.  fof 

the  hydrography  of  this  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Englandi  which  the  number 

Of  shoals  and  shifting  overfalls^  together  with  the  strength  of  the  tides,  render  very 

unsafe  for  the  navigation  of  large  ship8»  especially  in  the  winter  season.    This  coast 

has  recently  been  the  theatre  of  some  very  interesting  experiments*  towards  establish^ 

ing  a  preservative  system  for  shipwrecked  pcrsonst  by  Geo.Wro.  Manbyi  Esq.  Honorary 

Member  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society.    Although  the  means  employed  cannot  strictly 

claim  the  title  of  an  original  invention  (inasmuch  as  they  are  founded  upon  prior 

projects  for  the  preservation  of  human  life  from  the  perils  of  shipwreck  ;  by  Lieuten» 

ant  Bell,  of  the  royal  artillery*  recorded  in  the  transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  En** 

couragement  of  ArtS|  &c.  volume  t.  Cl808^ ;  yet  tbe  improvement  upon  the  meaai 

employed,  and  their  mote  extensive  application,  entitle  their  author  to  the  biggest 

praise  and  credit  for  the  philantbrqpy  of  his  design,  and  tbe  ingenuity  of  its  execution* 

Upon  this  subject,  see  also  Id.tf.  i.  4l7 ;  ii.  496 ;  iii.  64 ;  xx.  StiO ;  xxi»  89B;  xxiil  188» 

t93 ;  xxiv.  S88,  46f  ;  zx v.  457;  xxvii,  310  ;  xxviii.  ^95,  S98.    The  wood-cut  presents 

a  general  view  of  Yarmouth  seen  from  tbe  souths 

'^    *  GaotTND-TACKLK  I — li  a  ship's  anchors*  cables,  &c.  and,  in  general*  whatever  is  He* 

eessary  to  confine  bar  securely  at  an  anchorage. 

f  roBxcASTLB  :<»-a  short  deck  or  floor  on  the  headmost  part  of  the  ship*  which^  m 
time  of  old,  was  castellated  or  fortified  Ifor  defensive  purpose  \  and  bu  thence  retained 
Ike  latter  portion  of  its  compound  name* 

t  SHXBT-AMCHoa  t—The  largest  and  heaviest  of  those  a  ship  is  provided  with*  which 
ate  usually  from  3  to  5  in  number,  of  graduated  dimensions  for  diifereUt  purposes*  ac« 
Cording  to  which  they  are  classed  and  named. 

i  A-HXAD  :— Before  the  ship^s  head  axternally*  as  its  corresponding  term  "  forward*** 
signifies,  towards  the  ship's  head  intefnally. 


itcera;^,*  and  cannot  describe  my  temper.    I  could  (1!  re-assome  the  first  peni- 
tefice,  which  I  bad  so  apparently  trampled  upon,'  and  hardened  myself  against  ; 
I  cbou^tihat  the  bitterness  of  death  had  been  past^  and  that  this,  too,  would 
be  nothing,  like  the  fh'st :  but,  when  the  master  himself  came  by  me^  as  I  said 
j<i8t  now,  and  uttered  such  ejaculations,  I  was  dreadfully  frightened.    I  got  up 
out  of  my  cabin,  and  looked  out;  but  such  a  dismal  sight  I  never  saw  ;  the  sea 
went  mountains  high,  and  broke  upon  us  every  three  or  four  minutes.     When 
I  could  look  about,  I  could  see  nothing  but  distress  around  us;  two  ships   that 
rid  near  us,  we  found,  had  cut  their  masts  by  the  board,  being  tleeply  laden  ; 
and  our  men  cried  out  that  a  ship,  which  rid  abont  a  mile  a-head  of  us,   was 
foundered.    Two  more  ships,  being  driven  from  their  anchors,  were  run  out  of 
the  road  to  sea,  at  all  adventures,  and  that  with  not  a  mast  standing.    The  light 
ships  fared  die  best,  as  not  so  much  labouring  in  the  sea ;  but  two  or  three  of  them 
drove,  and  came  close  b^  us,  running  away,  with  Only  their  sprit-sailsf  out,  before 
the  wind.  Toward  evening,  the  mate  and  boatswain b^ged  the  master  of  our  ship 
to  let  them  cut  away  the  ^remast,  which  he  was  very  loth  to  do  ;  but  the  boat- 
swain protesting  to  him,  that,  if  he  did  not,  the  ship  would  founder,  he  con- 
sented ;  and,  when  they  had  cut  away  the  foremast,  the  mainmast  stood  so 
loose,  and  slu>ok  the  ship  so  much^  they  were  obliged  to  cut  it  away  also,  and 
make  a  dear  deck. 

Any  ooe  may  jud^  what  a  condition  I  must  be  in  at  all  this,  who  was  but 
a  young  sailor,  and  who  had  been  in  such,  af  fright  before  at  but  a  little.     But. 
if  I  can  express,  at  this  distance,  the  thoughts  I  had  about  me  at  that  time,  L 
was  in  tenfold  more  horror  of  mind  upon  account  of  my  former  convictions,  and 
the  having  returned  from  them  to  the  resolutions  I  had  wickedly  taken  at  first, 
than  I  was  at  death  itself ;  and  these,  added  to  the  terror  of  the  storn^,  put  me 
into  such  a  condition,  that  I  can  by  no  words  describe  it.    But  the  worst  was 
not  come  yet ;  the  storm  continuecf'  with  such  fury,  that  the  seamen  themselvef 
acknowle<^od  they  had  never  known  a  worse.    We  had  a  good  ship,  but  she 
was  deep  laden,  and  so  wallo^i^ed  in  the  sea,  that  the  seamen  every  new  and 
then  cried  out,  she  would  founder.    It  was  my  advantage,  in  one  respect,  that 
I  did  not  tlien  know  what  they  meant  by  **  founder,"  till  I  enquired.    However, 
tlie  storm  was  so  violent,  that  I  saw,  what  is  not  often  seen,  the  master,   the 
boatswain,  and  some  otiiers,  more  sensible  than  the  rest,  at  t'heir  prayers,  and 
expecting  every  moment  the  ship  would  go  to  the  bottom.    In  the  middle  of 
the  night,  and  under  all  the  rest  of  our  distresses,  one  of  the  men,  that  had 
been  down  on  purpose  to  see,  cried  out,  *^  we  had  surung  a  leak  f*  another  said, 
**  there  was  four  feet  water  in  the  hold." .  Then  all  hands  were  called  to  the 
.pump.    At  that  very  word,  my  heart,  as  I  thought,  died  within  me,  and  I  fell 
backwards  upon  the  sldet)f  the  bed,  where  I  sat  in  my  cabin.    However,  the  men 
.louiied  me,  and  told  me,  **  that  I"  (who  was  able  to  do  nothing  before), "  wag 
as  well  able  to  pump  as  another  ;''  at  which  I  stirred  up,  and  went  to  the  pump, 
and  worked  very  heartily.    While  this  was  doing,  the  master,  seeing  some  light 
jcoiliers  who,  not  able  to  ride  out  the  storm^  were  obliged  to  slip  their  cables^ 
-and  run  away  to  sea,  and  did  not  come  near  usy  ordered  us  to  6re  a  gun,  as  i^ 
•signal  of  distress.    I,  who  knew  nothing  what  that  meant,  was  so  surprised,  thjit 
1  thought  the  ship  had  broken,  or  some  dreadful  tiling  had  happened-    In  a  word, 
I  was  so  affected,  that  I,  fell  down  in  a  swoon.    As  this  was  a  time  wbea^efery 


m^ 


*  STBtRAOE  I'— in  thifl  sense*  means  an  apartment  immediately  before  the  bulk-Uea^t 
>  &t  partition  of  Che  great  cabin  :  it  has  also  another  sense  as  applied  to  the  guidance 
of  the ^i^  in  her  course,  when  it  means  the  operation  of  steering  with  the  rudder. 

t  Sprit-sail  :<^i9  a  sail  of  square  form,  audt  ia  pdnt  of  dioieasioos,,  it  is  of  tbe  third 

'Sl«8s  used  in  ihe«hip,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  size  of  the  top-gallant-sails.    Tbe  sprit- 

wil  is  extended  upoa  'S  yard»  ot  pole,  suspended  to  tbe  bow-sprit,  whence  it  derivtt 

.its  appellation ;  and  is  of  luucli  more  utility,  in  many  emergencies,  than  modern  seamen 

seem  to  be  awareof ;  in  going  before  the  wind  tbi»  sail  yerves  to  retain  and  employ  that 

waste  portion  of  it  which  escapes  under  the  foot  of  the  foresail* 


VMijhtd  his  own  life  to  dunk  of^  no  one  minded  me  or  whet  was  hecome  of  me ; 
bat  another  man  stept  op  to  the  pomp,  and  thrusting  me  aside  with  his  fooK» 
kcioe  lie,  as  though  I  had  been  dead ;  and  it  #a8  a  great  while  before  I  came 
to  myself.  We  worked  on,  but  the  water  encreasiog  in  the  hold,  it  was  appareak 
that  the  ship  would  founder ;  and  though  the  storm  began  to  abate  a  little,  yet, 
as  it  was  not  probable  she  could  swim  till  we  might  run  into  a  port,  so  the  mas- 
ter continued  firing  guns  for  help  ;  and  a  light  ship  who  had  rid  it  out  just  a-head 
of  nsp  ventured  a  boat  out  to  help  us*  It  was  with  the  utmost  hazard  the  boat 
came  near  as,  but  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  get  on  board,  or  for  the  boat  to  lie 
near  the  ship*8  side  ;  till  at  last  the  men  rowing  very  heartilyt  and  venturing  their 
lives  to  save  ours,  our  men  cast  them  a  rope  over  the  stern  with  a  baoy*  to  it,  and^ 
then  veered  it  out  a  great  length,  which  they,  after  great  labour  and  haiard/ 
took  bold  of»  and  we  baul^  tliem  close  under  our  stern,  and  got  all  into  their 
boat.  It  was  to  no  purpose  for  them  or  us,  after  we  were  in  the  boat,  to  think 
of  reaching  their  own  ship  ;  so  all  agreed  io  let  hef  drive,  and  only  to  pull  her 
in  towards  shore  as  much  as  we  could  ;  and  our  master  promised  them,  that, 
if  the  boat  was  staved  upon  shore,  he  would  make  it  good  to  their  master  ;  so 
partly  rowing,  and  partly  driving,  our  boat  went  away  to  the  northward,  sloping 
towards  the  shore  almost  as  far  as  Winterton-ness.f 

We  were  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  out  of  our  shipf  when  we  s&w  her 
link ;  and  then  I  understood,  for  the  6rst  time,  what  was  meant  by  a  ship  foun« 
dering  in  the  sea.  I  must  acknowledge,  I  had  hardly  eyes  to  look  up  when  the 
teamen  told  roe,  **  she  was  sinking  "  for  they  rather  pot  me  into' the  boat,  than 
that  I  might  be  said  to  go  in.    My  heart  was,  as  it  were,  dead  within  me,  partly 

*■  J  ■  I.  1  ■     ■■        ■  I  I      .         ■!  » 

*  BuoT^^the  root  of  th«  adjective  buoyant, meant  generally  any  thing  that  is  float- 
able ;  hot,  as  aaed  here,  means  a  hollow  cask,  hooped  with  iron,  and  tapering  at  each 
end;  wbicb,  being  strapped  with  cordage,  is  fastened  by  a  rope,  thence  called  the 
"  b\oioy-rope,"  to  an  anchor,  so  as  to  float  directly  over  it,  and  thereby  serve  as  a  guide 
to  its  situation  under  water.  These  are  techoically  named  "  nun-buoys."  to  distinguish 
them  from  another  sort,  called  after  their  shape,  **  can- buoys  ;"  whose  use  is,  to  he 
for  marks  on  shoals  or  other  bidden  dangers.  Useful  bints,  respecting  buoys*  are  to 
be  foond  in  tbe  iBaM  ii\ft«U(i£$  vol.  viii/  p.  60 ;  and  an  improved  form  recom- 
mended in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  that  publication,  is  shewn  in  vol.  iz.  p.  309.  The 
itme  subject  is  farther  parsued  in  vol,  xviii.  p.  472.  "V 

f  WiKTSBTOfi-Nssft  is  nesHy  the  extreme  easterniand,  on  the  coast  of  Xorfblk,  kt 
latitude  55  deg.  S  min.  N.  longitude/  1  deg.  17  mki.  £.  the  c(iast,  from  hence,  bends 
away  north-westerly  to  Foui-ness«  and  thence  more  westerly  aloof;  the  northern  coast 
of  Norfolk.  On  this  promontory  are  placed  two  lights  for  the  guidjHico  of  ressels 
amid  tlie  dangeroas  shoals  by  which  this  coast  is  fronted  ;  amoiiK  the  principal  of 
them  is  the  Cockle«sand»  at  the  distance  of  two  miles,  and  of  iamentuMe  celebrity  for 
its  manifold  circumstances  of  destraction.  The  underniinigg  of  the  ciitFs  by  land -springs,^ 
and  the  consequent  shooting  down  of  iheirsoil  to  the  sea-shore,  from  whence  it  is  swept 
away  by  the  storm-driven  waves  in  high  tides  tends  much  to  augment  the  banks  alluded 
to.  To  the  uncommon  flatness  of  the  shore,  causing  such  high  and  lengthened  surfs 
must  be  attributed  the  number  of  hves  that  annually  have  perished  here.  The  outer 
bank  wincb  runs  parallel  with  the  shore  near  Winterton  has  always  been  found  to  pre-  ** 

sent  great  danger  to  vessels  stranded  herCr  and  to  prove  generally  fatal  unto  their  unfor- 
tunate crews.  In  hard  easterly  gales,  the  violence  of  tbe  surf  prevents  boats  being 
laoncbed  from  the  sbor^  to  render  them  assistance.  In  the  note  affixed  to  a  preceding 
page,  (7)  occasion  has  been  taken  to  make  that  honourable  mention  of  the  philan-* 
thropic  patriotism,  end  ingenious  endeavours  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Manby,  to;vards  establishing 
and  carrying  into  effect  a  system  for  saving  lives  from  shipwreck,  which  those  pursuits 
BO  highly  deserre;  for  certes,  the  riches  of  a  country  are  its  population,  and  the  lives 
of  its  people,  one  of  the  dearest  possessions  we  have /to  protect.  But,  having  satisfied 
this  daim  of  contemporaneous  nieriti  justice  towards  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living,  and 
shove. all  the  sacred  obligation  of  truth,  renders  it  imperative  on  the  editor,  therein  to  * 
record  tbe  followhig  lines  extracted  from  the  Traasactions  of  the  Society  instituted  at 
London,  A.  D.  1754,  for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures*  and  commerce ; 
Volume  *xv.  [for  the  year  1807]:— 


«lth  lUt^t,  parti;  witb  honor  of  mind,  mkI  tha  cootempUdoB  of  trhat  wai 
fn  b«roiiG  mc> 


While  we  were  in  this  cotiilitiun,  the  tneo  jet  labouring  at  the  oar  to  bring 
tbe  boat  neiir  the  shore,  we  could  see  (when,  our  boat  mouDting  the  waves,  wc 
wer«  able  to  get  sight  ot  the  shore),  a  great  mauj  people  running  along  the 
strand,  to  assist  us  wlien  we  should  come  near  ;  but  we  made  slow  waf-toonrds 
the  shore  ;  nor  w.ere  we  able  to  reach  it,  till,  being  past  ike  light-houw  at  Win. 
terton,  the  shore  falls  off  to  the  westward,  towa/di  Cromer,*  and  so  the  land 
broke  offalittle  the  violence  of  the  wind, 

"  Fublieily  having  bten  rtcmtlji  gnien  U>  MHni:  eiptrimaai  offtlittaiCcmciiartirfthit 
iilond  for  fraermng  liuet  in  out  of  iU|>iiikc)i,  Ay  mtani  ^  a  rape,  aitachtd  la  a  ititU 
IhroKn/rm  a  moTtar,  Ike  loeiety  AiiJc  il  iaaunbtnt  sn  tliem  to rnunii  tht  public,  tliat, 
ID  /or  back  at  the  year  179t,  a  bOMnti/  offfty  guintai  ma  peat  to  Mr.  John  Bttl,  then 
tetjeautt  t^ierwtrdi  Ii«utcsun1  of  the  rn/ni  arttilery,  for  hit  \nwntim  of  thnrww^  a  r&pB 
on  thert,  by  tneatuof  a  ihellfnm  a  mnrlor  m  hoard  tht  nuelia  dutreaii  tkt  partieulart 
^' which  wtrt  publiihtd  in  (Ac  tenth  tmlume  of  tht  tadtty't  IranMCIwnt ;  but  a  detcriptiM 
engramng  having  been  mtltcrj  at  that  tiiiu,  it  it  tkmgKl  ftjieditnt  la  inMrl  JE  in  the  pre 
Kilt  pttUeatiim,  vith  tone  f>aiheraiTlii:tiiart  thenamiUed,  ^,''  Serjeant  Bell's  lellef  ' 
la  the  iDciply,  id  juitiQcatian  of  his  pretention  to  ■  lewird,  ia  dated  "  Wnolwicb,  4tb 
April,  1791."  Fdi  the  mote.  particatiT  elucidation  of  this  subject,  the  leader  ii  re- 
ferred lo  the  jBabBi  Cfitaitiric.  jxtu.  Sio. 

*  CaoitiB : — il  a  lawn  on  tha  N.  E.  cout  of  Noifolk,  where  Gshermen  rriide, 
and  ire  emplojed  in  citcbing  lobsters.  The  ootst  is  su  dan|{eraus  from  rucks 
and  ibosis,  that  raarinrn  call  Cronier  paiufta  *'  'be  deril'i  thioBt.''  There  is  a  light- 
house on  the  hsadland  called  Foul-neu,  E.5.E.  of  it ;  from  whince  Cromer  is  siluated 
uc  about  one  Ibird  of  tlie  diitanca  towards  BLakcne;  snd  Clay ;  that  is,  from  Cromer 
lo  Blakency  is  W.N.W.  i  leagaes,  and  to  Foul-nett,  eastward,  near  the  light,  ibout  4 
miles.  AboBt  7  or  8  leagues  from  the  coast  slbwarf  of  Winleiton,  and  CroiDe^  the 
lind  ma  J  be  seen  in  IS  or  19  fathoms  water.  Jl  il  high  water  faera,  at  sprinfi-tides^ 
about  7  o'clock  ;  the  Rood  tcltiog  S.B.E.  and  tbe  ebb  caultarj  wis*.  To  tbe  noitb-eatt- 
ward  of  CroineT,  there  are  sonuu;  shoals  and  shifting  overfslls.  aita  lender  this  part 
of  the  north  seii  unsafe  for  shipping  of  burthen,  ocept  Id  neap~tides,  and  modeiat* 
weatlier.  Tbe  folloning  description  of  the  Leman  and  Oar,  banks,  msj  suffice  in  tbil 
place  Id  CQnTry  an  idea  of  the  principal  dsngtrs  which  impede  this  narigation.  Tbesa 
dangeroDi  slioalk  hue,  for  a  longtime  been  growing  up  (pirlljr  from  tbe  sediment  oftlia 
Lincolnshire  witeii,  psill;  from  the  close  explained  in  the  preceding  note  upon  Win- 
terloii),  and  ate  now,  in  some  places,  drjr  at  low  water,  llie  main  body  of  Ihem  lie* 
£.b.N.  from  Fuul-neis,  distant  9  league*,  or  17  miles;  EJi.R.  11  leagoei  from  (ha 
floating  light  of  the  Dudgeon  ssud :  and  S.E.b.E.  It  leagues  from  the  Sputn  ;  lh« 
geogriphicjil  situatinu  at  which  last  head-land  has  been  noticed  in  the  note  upoo  Hull, 
^ag*  3/    The  Irfnisn  eitends  about  i^  miles  aearl;  S.E.  b.  S,  and  N.W,  b.  H.  being 


Bs««tKOtui»«i)d,dioiigbiiotwithoiuiiuidi(li£c«lt]r,  gotallMftoi 
kud  wtlked  mftcrwardi  on  foot  to  Yirnioutb.* 


Here,  u  uolbrtuaata  men,  «■  were  ated  with  great  humnnitj,  m  welt  Lj  [li« 
mkgiiustes  of  the  town,  who  usigned  at  good  qaarten,  at  bj  the  particular 
iBcrchaDti  and  owiiers  of  ahipi ;  aod  had  tooney  j^iTen  us,  lufficient  to  carry  u> 
eitber  back  lo  Hull,  or  to  LondoD,  as  we  tbongbt  lit 

Had  I  now  had  tbefeuia  to  bave  g;one  home,  I  had  been  happy;  and  my 
father,  an  emUem  of  our  goipel  parable,t  had  even  killed  the  failed  ralf  for  me  j 
for,  hean'og  the  ehip  I  went  iu  wu  caat  away  in  Yarmouth  road,  it  wa«  «  great 
while  before  he  had  auy  auurance  that  I  was  oot  drowned. 

But  my  fate  pushed  me  on  with  an  obstinacy  that  nothing  could  reglic )  aiid/ 
ihoiigh  1  bad  several  times  loud  calls  from  my  reason  and  my  more  composed 
judgment,  to  go  home,  yet  I  had  no  power  to  do  it.  I  know  not  what  to  calt 
thiii,  nor  will  I  urge  that  it  it  a  secret,  over-ruling  decree,  that  hurries  ut  on  lo 
be  the  instruments  of  our  own  deitruction,  even  though  it  be  before  us,  and  that 
we  rush  upon  it  with  our  eyes  open.  Crnaiiily,  nothing  but  sonic  sucb  decreed, 
nnarnidable,  affliction,  and  nhich  it  wag  iinpouible  for  me  [a  escape,  coBld  have 
poshed  ma  forward  against  the  calm  reaioniiif>s,  and  persuasions  of  my  mote 
retired  ihoi^bls,  and  agaioit  two  Micb  practical  inttructions  as  I  had  met  witb 
in  my  first  attempt. 

My  comrade,  the  master's  ton,  who  bad  helped  to  harden  me  before,  wa^  now 
less  forward  than  1 1  the  first  tinie  he  spoke  to  me  after  we  were  at  Yarmouihr 
which  was  not  till  two  or  three  days,  for  we  were  separated  In  the  town  to  seve- 
ral quarters  ;  I  say,  [he  first  time  he  taw  me.  it  appeared  his  tone  was  altered, 
and,  looking  very  melancholy,  and  shakin){  his  head,  asked  nie  how  I  did ;  telling 
his  father  who  I  was,  and  hiiw  1  bad  come  this  voyage  only  fur  a  trinl,  in  order  to 
go  farther  ahmad.  His  father,  turning  to  me  witb  a  grave  and  concerned  lone, 
"  Young  man,'*  says  he,  "  you  ou);ht  never  to  go  to  sea  any  more ;  you  ought 
to  tate  thij  fur  a  plain  and  visible  toLen,  that  you  are  not  te  be  a  seafaring  man." 

near  i  miles  broad.  Tfae  Oar  fot  Ower)  lies  S.  b.  E.  and  N.  b.  W.  about  4  mites,  and 
I>  ]|  mile  broad  ;  belweea  ilie  aapds  U  a  chunnel  of  a  depth  fTDiii  IH  lo  18  filhoms. 
Near  iLe  >ouilierti  part  of  the  thoal*,  are  9,  anil  near  the  iiurtlierii  35  falbDiDS.  Near 
the  Oat  un  ibe  eaic  side  are  17,  and  neat  ihe  Leniau  un  llie  wnsl,  ara  nO  ratbumi  at 
low  water.  The  wood-cut  m  pagv  1()  repnieilis  Cruiuei  lighl  houte  on  Ftiul-nesi; 
wilh  Riibinsou  CiuHie  aiid  his  sliipmatei  driving  in  the  boat  lirlute  ibe  tea  off  tbil 
headlaud. 

*  Thii  cut  girea  a  norlh  lien  of  Yannaulh  at  the  entrance  by  the  roifd  from  Croner; 
after  an  oriainal  iketch  from  naluie  by  Ihe  eiij;rivec  ol' n. 
t  LutL,  av.  V3. 
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*  Why,  Sir,"  said  I  *'  ^W  Jon  go  to  sea  no  more  ?"— *'  That*  is  another  case/' 
said  he,  **  it  is  my  calling,  and,  therefore,  my  dat^r;  but,  as  you  made  Uus 
Toyage  for  a  trial,  you  see  what  a  taste  heaven  has  given  you  of  what  you  are 
^to  expect  if  you  persist.  Perhaps,  this  has  all  befallen  us  on  your  accounCi 
like  Jonah,  in  the  ship  of  Tarshish.*  ^'  Pray,*'  continues  he,  "  what  are  you, 
and  on  what  account  did  you  go  to  sea?"  Upon  that,  I  told  him  some  of  my 
story ;  at  the  end  of  which  be  ourst  out  with  a  stcange  kind  of  passion,  'i  What 
had  I  done"  said  he,  **  that  such  an  unhappy  wretch  should  come  into  my  ship  ! 
I  would  not  set  my  foot  in  the  same  ship  with  thep  again  for  a  thousand  pounds.'* 
This,  indeed,  was,  as  I  said,  an  excursion  of  his  spirits,  which  were  yet  agitated 
by  the  sense  of  his  loss,  and  was  farther  than  he  could  have  authority  to  go. 
However, -be  afterwards  talked  very  gravely  to  me;  exhorted  me  to  go  back  to 
my  father, and  not  tempt  providence  tQ  my  ruin;  saying,  "  youne  man,  depend' 
upon  it,  if  you  do  not  go  kack,  wherever  you  go,  you  will  meet  with  nothing  but 
disasters  and  disappointments,  until  your  father^s  words  are  fulfilled  upon  you.'' 

I  made  him  little  answer;  we  parted  soon  after,  and  I  saw  him  no  more ;  which 
way  he  went  I  know  not :  as  for  me,  having  some  money  in  my  pocket,  I  travelled 
to  London  by  land ;  and  there,  as  well  as  on  the  road,  had  many  struggles  with 
myself  what  course  of  life  I  should  take,  and  whether  I  should  go  home  or  go 
to  sea.  As'  to  going  home,  shame  opposed  the  best  miotioos  that  offered  to  my 
thoughts  ;  it  seemed  to  me,  how  I  should  be  laughed  at  among  the  neighbour^ 
and  should  be  abashed  to  see,  not  my  father  and  mother  only,  hut  even  every 
body  else.  From  whence,  I  have  often  since  observed,  how  irrational  the  com* 
mon  temper  of  mankind  is,  especially  of  youth  :  bow  incongruous  to  that  reason 
which  ought  to  guide  them  ;  so  that  they  are  not  asham«i  to  sin,  and  yet  are 
ashamed  to  repent ;  not  ashamed  of  the  action,  for  which  they  ought  justly  to 
be  esteemed  fouls;  but  are  ashamed  of  the  returning,  which  only  can  make  them 
be  esteemed  wise.  • 

In  this  state  of  life,  however,  I  remained  some  time,  uncertain  what  measures 
to  take,  and  what  course  of  life  to  lead:  An  irresistible  reluctance  continued  to 
going  home ;  and,  as  I  stayed  awhile,  the  remembrance  of  the  distress  I  had  been 
m,  wore  off;  and,  as  that  abated,  the  little  motion  I  had  in  my  desires  to  a 
return,  wore  off  with  it,  till,  at  last,  I  quite  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  it,  and 
looked  out  for  a  voyage.  That  evil  influence  which  carried  me  first  away  from 
my  father's  house,  which  hurried  me  into  the  wild  and  indigested  notion  of  raising 
my  fortune,  and  which  impressed  those  conceits  ^o  forcibly  upon  me,  as  to  make 
me  deaf  to  all  goo^  advice,  and  to  the  entreaties,  and  even  the  commands  of  my 
father ;  I  say,  the  same  influence,  whatever  it  waS|  presented  the  most  unfortu- 
nate of  all  enterprizes  to  my  view ;  and  I  went  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  the 
coast  of  Africa  p*  or,  as  our  sailors  vulgarly 'call  it,  a  voyage  to  Guinea.^ 

■  '    ■'■  ■         '        I      '  .   "       '■  I        mil     MM— »1^M  .»»«^i^— ^^i— — —    II  — — — — 1— — ^^W* 

*  Jonah,  i.  7.    This  oriental  oaine  would  be  more,  faithfully  copied  from  the  original  - 
if  expressed  in  English,  lonab ;  or  still  more  correctly  Yoinutt, 

f  Africa  :— -Naturalised  as  this  name  has  become,  both  in  the  scientific  and  the  vul- 
gar tongne,  yet,  as  a  principal  object  of  these  pages  is  the  restoration  of  geography, 
as  well  as  sometimes  placing  in  a  proper  light,  the  civil  and  natural  history  of  the 
coQDtrfes  mentioned  in  the  text,  the  editor  will  venture  to  suggest,  that  this  disjointed 
adjective  of  the  latin  phrase  Africa  terra,  african  land,  or  the  land  of  Afer,  would  be 
anglicised  more  conformably  to  uniformity  and  troth,  by  the  simpler  word  Afric;  without 
the  roman  termination.  This  seems  to  be  the  fit  occasion  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
continent,  so  named  in  tbe  text,  was  coasted  as  far  as  the  southernmost  extreme,  now 
called  the«*  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  under  Phar^oh-Necho,  King  of  Egypt  (Hrrodotus, 
ir.  42),  by  Hanno ;  (Pliny,  nat  kUu  ii.  67)  by  one  Eudoxus  in  the  time  of  King 
Ptoloroej  Lathyroi.  Caelius  Antipater,  an  liistortan  of  credit,  earlier  than  Plin  j,  tes* 
tifles,  that  he  bad  seen  a  merchant  otGades  [Cadis],  who  had'sailed  to  Ethiopia*  Con- ' 
sequentlv,  the  Portuguese  under  Vasco  De  Gama,  rather  recovered  than  ditconered  this 
navigation  only  about  three  centi^ries  ago. 

t  Guinea:— isstrictlj,  that  portion  of  the  coast  of  Afric  ;'treuding  nearly  E.  and  W, 
in  the  parallel  of  latitude  about  5®  ^. ;  betwee)i  longitude  17  ^  \V«  and  lO"  £.  or  ma/ 
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It  was  my  gTMl  nisi^rtane,  thaty  tn  all  ^bcse  adreatavtSy  I  did  aol  dap  myialf 
ai «  aulor  ;  whereby*  thon^  I  might,  indeed,  have  worked  a  little  harder  tbaa 
oniiiiaiy,  jet,  at  the  saoie  tune,  I  Imd  learned  the  daty  and  ofine  ofa  fowiaasi- 
ttao,  aod,  in  time,  mig|it  have  qualified  mjself  for  a  mate,  if  not  a  master.  Bn^ 
m  it  was  always  my  fiite  to  dKXMe  for  the  worse,  so  I  did  here;  for,  having 
iDoney  in  my  pocket,  and  good  dothes  upon  my  hack,  I  wonld  always  go  on  hoard 
in  the  habit  of  a  gentleuMn  ;  and  so  I  neither  had  anj  basiness  in  the  ship,  nor 
learned  to  do  any.  It  was  my  lot,  first  of  all,  to  fall  mto  pretty  good  compaay 
in  LoodoB  ;  which  does  nut  always  happen  to  such  loose  and  misgaided  young 
fellows  as  I  tlien  was ;  the  devil,  generally,  not  omitung  to  lay  some  snare  for 
tbem  very  early.  But  it  was  not  so  with  me  :  I  first  fell  noquainted  with  the 
master  of  a  ship  who  had  been  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  wbo^  having  had  good 
success  there,  was  resolved  to  go  again. '  He,  taking  a  fancy  to  my  conversation, 
which  was  not  at  all  disagreeable  at  that  time,  and  hearing  me  say, "  I  bud  a  mind 
to  see  the  world,**  told  roe,  that,  if  I  would  go  the  voyage  with  him,  I  should  be  at 
no  expense  ;  I  should  be  bis  mess-mate ;  and,  if  I  oould  carry  any  thing  with  me,  I 
should  have  all  the  advantage  of  it,  that  the  trade  would  admit ;  and,  perhaps,  I 
might  meet  with  some  encouragement.  I  embraced  the  offer;  and,  entering  into  a 
strict  friendship  witj^tliis  captain,  who  was  a  worthy,  plain  dealing,  man,  I  went  the 
voyage  with  him,  and  carried  a  small  adventure  with  me  ;  which,  by  the  disin« 
terened  honesty  of  my  friend  the  captain,  I  encreased  very  considerably  }< 
for  I  carried  about  40/.  in  such  toys  and  trifles  as  the  captain  directed  me  to  buy. 
This  40/.  I  had  mustered  together  1)y  the  assistance  ot  some  relatives  whom  I 
corresponded  with  ;  and  who,  1  believe,  got  my  father,  or  at  least  m^  mother, 
to  contribute  so  much  as  that  to  my  first  adventure  indirectly.  This  was  .the 
only  voyage  that  I  may  say  was.  'successful  throughout,  and  which  I  owe  to  the 
integrity  of  my  friend  tlie  captain,  under  whom  also  I  got  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  mathematics,  and  the  rules  of  navigation,  learned  how  to  keep  an  account 
of  the  ship's  course,  take  an  observation,*  and,  in  short,  to  understand  some 

■  .  '  I       —       I  I         ,  I  ■ ■! I  ■!    ■   ■     ■  I   » 

generally  be  estimated  as  comprised  between  Cape  Verde,  and  Cape  Lopes.    The  n^nie 

become  familiar  to  os,  from  association  of  ideas  with  commerce  and  coinage,  saems  to 

be  a  corruption  (so  prevalent  in  £nKland,  as  Robinson  Crusoe  says  in  the  outset  of  his 

life^  of  BMed^eaeva,  oiherwise,  G^iaeiw^Sinney ;  by  which  names  it  is  designated 

among  the  prnicipal  trading  nations  of  that  continent ;  although  not  used  locally  upon 

the  coast  in  question ;  but  the  order  and  situation  of  districts  aiu)  places  have  been  so 

variously  set  down  by  ancients  and  moderns,  by  foreigners  and  inhabitants,  that  the 

geojzrapher  Cellarxus  finds  himself  reduced  to  say  ;  **  itftt/t«  t»  Mauriiamui  turbttUt  et 

ctmjfusa  videntur  quod  ud  locmnngHla  demengtrabimusJ*    The  coin  so  denominated,  took 

its  name  from  the  gold  brought  from  the  coast  of  that  name,  by  the  african  company, 

whot  as  an  encouragement  to  import  the  metol  to  be  coined,  was  permitted,  by  tbe  royal 

charter,  to  have  the  company's  stamp  of  an  elephant  upon  the  coin  made  of  the  african 

gold.    Of  these  guineas,  forty- four  and  a  half  were  coined  oat  of  the  pound  iroy,  at 

4he  currency  of  twenty  shillings  each,  although  they  never  went  for  so  little.    From  the 

fifteenth  year  of  l^ing  Charles  II.  we  have  these  milled  guineas  and  half  guineas,  with 

graining  on  the  edge  like  the  milled  shillings,  having,  on  ime  sifle,  the  King's  head 

lauteat,  with  the  neck  bare,  which  is  the  difference  between  the  guinea  and  the  shilling 

stamp.    CAROLVS  IL  DEI  GRATIA.    (Some  of  these  guineas  have  the  elephant 

under  the  King's  head,  with  a  castle  on  his  back  ;  others,  the  elephant  without  the 

castle.;    Reverse : — Four  shields  in  a  cross,  with  the  arms  of  tha  four  kingdoms,  as  the 

shillings ;  but  having  four  Cs  interlinked  cross-wise  in  the  centre,  uid  the  addition  of 

four  sceptres  in  the  quar(ers»  surmounted  with  four  badges,  that  is  to  say  ;  the  cross  fbr 

England,  tbe  thistle  for  Scotland,  thefteur'dc-lU  for  France,  and  the  harp  for  Ireland. 

Tbe  first  importation  of  this  gold  has  been  attributed  individually  to  Sir  Robert  Holmes, 

of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

*  Takje  Aft  OBSERVATioN:^is  a  phrase  by  which  is  meant, to  solve  the  problem  of  find« 

jng  ihe  geogrjiphical  place  ofa  ship  at  sea,  as  to  its  distance  from  either  pole  of  the  world, 

by  measoriug  th«  meridional  altitude  of  the  sun  with  an  instrument  called  a  quadrant;  the 

rule  for  which  is  vs  follows  :^Take  the  son's  declination  from  the  Nautical  Almanac, 

or  other  book  of  authority,  and  note  whether  it  be  north  or  south.     Correct  the 
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liiat  were  needful  to  be  onderstood  by  n  laibr  t  for  lu  he  took  delight  to 
instnict  me*  I  took  pains  to  learn ;  and,  in  a  word,  this  vojrage  made  me  both  a 
lailpr  and  a  merchant :  fori  brought  home  5/6. 9oz»  of  gold»dnstfor  my  adventure, 
which  yielded  me  in  London,  at  my  return,  almost  300/.  and  this  filled  me  with 
those  aspiring  thoughts  which  have  since  so  completed  ipy  ruin.  Yet  even  in 
ihisTOTajge  I  had  my  snfleringstoo;  partrculnrly,  that  I  was  continually  sick, 
being  thrown  into  a  violent  calenture  *  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate;  our 
principal  trading  being  upon  die  coast,  from  tlie  latitude  of  15  degrees  north, 
even  to  the  line  itself.f 

altitude  of  the  sun's  edge  (called  its  '*  limb")  as  indicated  on  the  instrument  employedf 
by  subtracting  the  dip  of  the  horizou  Caccording  to  the  Requisite  Tables),  together  with 
the  refraction  of  the  atmosphere  from  it,  and  by  adding  the  parallax  in  altitude  to  it ; 
alio,  by  adding  or  subtracting  from  it  the  half  diameter,  according  as  the  lower  or  upper 
limb  was  observed ;  and  you  will  then  have  the  true  altitude  of  the  sun's  centre.  Tako 
the  true  altitude  from  90  degrees,  and  it  will  leave  the  true  distance  from  the  zenith  ; 
which  is  north,  if  the  aenith  was  north  of  the  sun  at  the  time  of  observation,  but  south, 
if  it  was  south  of  the  sun.  If  the  sun's  zenith  distance,  and  its  declination«  he.  both 
north  or  both  south,  add  them  together ;  but  if  one  be  north,  and  the  other  south,  sob- 
tract  the  less  from  the  greater  quantity,  and  the  result  of  such  operation  will  be  the 
geographical  position  required,  being  of  the  same  denomination  with  the  greater  quantity, 
that  is  to  say,  northerly  or  southerly.  It  has  been  usual  to  divide  the  rule  for  this 
problem  into  different  cases  ;  but  the  necessity  for  such  division  arose  from  wholly  but 
improperly  considering  the  zenith  of  the  place,  as  a  fixed  point,  instead  of  the  8un» 
The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  calculated  as  consisting  of  360  equal  parts  called 
degrees ;  each  degree  of  60  equal  parts  called  minutes  ;  and  each  minute  of  60  nainu'* 
ter  parts  called  seconds;  after  which  any  still  smaller  quantity  is  denoted  by  fractional 
numbers :  these  degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  &c.  are  thus  marked  in  writing :  1^  1'  l"  ^ 
An  angle  is  said  to  be  of  the  same  number  of  degrees  with  the  arc  that  measures  it  i 
thus  a  right  angle  beine  measured  by  an  arc  containing  the  quadrant  (^or  quarter)  of  a 
circle,  is  an  angle  of  90^  or  ninety  d  egrees. 

*  Calzntvrb  :— an  inflammatory  fever,  frequent  at  sea,  attended  with  a  delirium, 
wherein  the  patients  imagine  the  sea  to  be  green  fields  ;  and,  if  not  prevented,  will  leap 
overboard.  The  word  calenture  is  from  the  Spanish  cuUntura,  and  signifies  a  heat, 
fever,  or  ague  ;  from  the^l^tin  oakre  to  be  hot.  Calentures  are  chiefly  found  in  sail* 
ing  towards  the  West  Indies,  as  the  tropic  is  approached.  Those  affected  with  them 
have  a  fierce  looky  and  are  very  unruly,  beijig  so  eager  to  get  to  their  imaginar  j 
cool  verdure,  and  so  strong,  that  six  men  sometimes  scarce  suflice  to  detain  them. 
The  disease  chiefly  seizes  the  young  and  strong,  especially  of  a  sanguine  complexion  ; 
the  pulse  is  extremely  low.  When  taken  in  time,  it  rarely  proves  mortal.  The  seat 
of  Ibis  disorder  is  in  the  stomach,  and  its  principal  source  seems  to  be  the  eating  of  salt 
provisions  for  a  long  time  together.  The  first  step  towards  a  cure  is^  the  givmg  of  a 
brifk  emetic ;  this  has  the  immediate  effect  of  dispelling  the  fancy  of  the  green  leaves  and 
*  trees  in  the  water ;  after  this,  salt  of  wormwood,  diascordium,  with  conserve  of  roses 
vitriolated,  are  proper ;  and  bleeding  in  the  arm  ;  and,  if  that  does  not  take  effect,  the 
tfpeniagof  the  temporal  artery  is  resorted  to ;  a  thin  diet,  and  cream  of  tartar  in  water 
gruel,  after  these  things,  generally  remove  the  remains  of  the  disease.  When  thejr  are 
seized  witli  this  violent  heat  and  disorder,  which,  for  the  most  part  happens  in  the  night, 
they  steal  privately  overboard  into  the  sea,  imagining  themselves  to  be  going  into  the 
green  fields.  Calentures  happen  oftener  by  night  than  by  day,  because  ships  are  more 
closely  shot  up  by  night,  and  are  less  airy  than  they  are  in  the  day-time,  (rhik  Trttnt, 
abr.  by  Dr.  Oliver,  vol.  iv.^ 

t  Latituds: — on  the  earth,  is  the  distance  of  any  place  N.or  S,  from  that  great  central 
circle  of  the  globe  called  the  equator  or  equinoctisi  line,  and  reckoned  on  the  meridian. 
'  Latitude  in  the  heavens,  is  the  distance  of  any  star  from  that  other  great  circle  of  the 
globe  called  the  ecliptic,  and  reckoned  on  the  circle  of  latitude  passing  through 
the  sUr.  The  ecliptic  is  the  sun's  imaginary  path  around  the  globe  in  an  qbliqae 
circle  which  intersects  the  equator  at  an  angle,  described  mathematiiially  by  tS  degrees 
28  minutes;  and  the  same  distance  from  the  equator  is  the  amount  of  the  sun's 
greatest  apparent  deviation,  northern  or  southern,  from  the  great  central  circle;  which 
deviation  is  called  declinstipa. 
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I  was  now  set  up  for  a  Guioea  trader;  and  my  friend,  to  my  great  mitfortane, 
dying  soon  after  his  arrivvil,  I  resolved  to  go  the  voyage  again ;  and  I  embarked 
in  tlie  same  vessel  with  one  who  was  his  mate  in  the  former  voyage,  and  had  now 
got  the  command  of  the  ship.  This  was  the  anhappiest  voyage  that  ever  mati 
made;  for  though  I  did  not  carry  qaite  100/.  of  my  new-gained  wealth,  so  that  I 
hitd  200/.  left,  and  which  I  lodged  with  my  friend's  widow,  who  was  very  just  to 
me,  yet  I  fell  into  terrible  misfortunes  in  this  voyage :  and  the  6rst  was  thisx-i- 
Our  ship,  making  her  course  towards  the  Canary  islands,  or  rather  between  those 
islands  and  the  african  shore,  was  surprised,  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  by  a 
moorish  rover,  who  gave  chase  to  us  with  all  the  sail  she  could  make.  We 
crowded  also  as  much  canvas  as  our  yards  would  spread,  or  our  masts  carry,  to 
g^t clear;  but  finding  the  pirate  gained  upon  us,  and  would  certainly  come  up 
with  OS  in  a  few  hours,  we  prepared  to  fight,  our  ship  having  twelve  guns,  and  the 
rogue  18.  About  three  in  the  afternoon  he  came  up  with  us;  and  bringing  to, 
by  mistake,  just  upon  oar  quarter,*  instead  of  athwart  onr  stern,  as  he  intended, 
we  brought  eight  of  our  guns  to  bear  on  that  side,  and  poured  in  a  broadside 
upon  him,  which  made  him  sheer  off  again,  after  returning  our  fire,  and  pouring 
io  also  his  small  shot  from  near  1800  men  which  he  had  on  board.  However,  we 
had  not  a  man  touched,  all  our  men  keeping  close.  He  prepared  to  attack  us 
again,  and  we  to  defend  ourselves;  but  laying  us  on  board  the  next ^ime  upon 
our  other  Quarter,  he  entered  60  men  upon  our  decks,  who  immediately  fell  to 
cutting  and  hacking  the  sails  and  rigging.  We  plyed  them  with  small  shot,  half- 
pikes,  powder*chests,  and  such  like,  and  cleared  our  deck  of  them  twice.  How* 
ever,  to  cut  short  this  melancholy  part  of  our  story,  onr  ship  beins;  disabled,  three 
of  our  men  killed  and  eight  wounded,  we  were  obliged  to  yield,  and  were  all 
carried  prisoners  into  Salee,f  a  port  belonging  to  Maroco*t 

*  QuARTEX  :-^in  naval  arehitectare,  is  that  end  of  the  ship's  side  terminating  at  t^e 
Item  trame :  in  seamanship  it  signifies  the  relative  situation  of  any  external  object  on  a 
direct  line  prolonged  from  (hat  corner  of  the  ship,  forming  an  angle  of  45  degrees  witb 
the  keel,  or  the  perpendicular  between  the  stem  and  stern. 

t  Sales: — called  by  the  antient  geographer,  Ptolomey,  Saht  by  some  other  geo* 
graphers,  Sela,  and  by  its  present  inhabitants  SUih  or  Sla,  is  one  of  the  roost  antient  cities 
of  that  northern  dirision  of  the  Marocan  empire,  denominated  the  kingdom  of  Fes.  le 
stands  on  the  north  bank  of  a  river  which  disembogues  into  the  ocean  about  40  leagues 
S^.W.  from  Cape  Spartel,  6  leagues  from  Mamora  between  that  place  and  Fedala. 
Salee,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  tate  astronomer^roya),  Maskeltnb,  (RequUite 
tahU^  xxix.)  is  situated  in  latitude  S4^  5*  N.  longitude  6®  43^  30"  W.  the  di6Ference  of  , 
time  between  it  and  Greenwich  being  26  minutes  4  Seconds.  On  the.  opposite  side 
of  the  river  stands  the  town  of  Rabad  or  New-SaUe,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Anda- 
Inzian  moors,  expelled  from  Spain  in  1610  by  K.  Philip  HI.  The  river's  mouth  is  for- 
tified by  a  castle  on  one- point  and  a  high  thick  tower  on  the  other,  which,  together  with 
a  smaller  tower  at  the  townof  Salee  serve  for  pilotage  marks,  to  anchor  in  the  road  or  to 
enter  the  river.  Although  ttiis  is  one  o/the  most  spacious  havens  on  the  western  coast 
of  Maroco  (siifce  the  dilapidation  of  Tangier  in  the  time  of  onr  King  Charles  II.)  yet 
iti  access  is  inconvenient  owing  to  a  shallow  bar  across  its  mouth,  which  occasionally 
shifts  and  is  passable  only  at  higii  water ;  so  that  ships  must  unload  by  means  of  boats  in 
the  road  before  they  can  enter.     For  an  account  of  Tangier,  see  SBt.C  ix,  26, 198. 

t  MiRoco : — is  the  country  called  by  the  ronrans  Mauritania, wiih  the  addition  of  Tin-r 
gituta,  frony  the  city  Tingii,  now  Tangier :  it  is  vulgarly  written  among  us  Morocco  ; 
but  is  called  by  the  inhabitants,  Maroc ;  which  united  with  the  kingdom  of  Fez,  gives 
name  to  the  monarchical  state  that  occupies  the  N.W.  corner  o(  Afric,  extending  upon 
the  sea  coast  from  the  frontier  of  Algier  within  the  Mediterranean  sea,  to  the  maritime 
temiioation  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  the  atlantic  ocean,  called  cape  Noon.  The  vicinage  of 
this  promontory  is  said  to  be  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Brtberi  or  the  Breherians, 
from  whence  some  authors  deduce  the  name  "  Barbary  •"  which  is  applied  in  common 
parlance  to  all  the  marithne  states  of  northern  Afric  :  but  others  account  for  this  appel- 
lation in  a  different  manner,  for  instance  ;  Thu  anus  [De  Tuou]  says  in  his  history  : — 
"  Ajrica  veteribut  proprie  dicta,  hedie  Barbaria  quibusdam  vocutur,  aliis  Barbariae  pars  " 

A  Spanish  writer  some  time  captive  in  Algier  defines  the  epithet  thus  :«-^"  Meros, 
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The  usage  I  bad  there  was  not  so  dreadful  as  at  first  I  apprehended ;  nor 
I  carried  up  the  country  to  the  emperor's  court,  as  the  rest  of  our  men  were,  but 
was  kept  by  the  captain  of  the  rover  as  his  proper  prize,  and  made  bis  slave, 
being  young  and  nimble,  and  fit  for  his  business.  At  ibb  surprising  change  of 
my  circumstances,  from  a  merchant  to  a  miserable  slave,  I  was  perfectly  over* 
whelmed ;  and-  now  I  looked  back  up'on  my  father's  prophetic  discourse  to  me, 
**  that  I  should  be  miserable,  and  have  none  to  relieve  me  i^  which  I  thought  was 
now  so  effectually  brought  to  pass,  that  it  could  not  bo  worse ;  and  now  the  hand 
of  heaven  had  overtaken  me,  and  I  was  undone,  without  redemption.  But,'alas ! 
this  was  but  a  taste  of  the  misery  I  was  to  go  through,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel  to  this  story*  As  my  new  patron^*  or  master  had  taken  me  home  to  his 
bouse,  so  I  was  in  hopes  he  would  take  me  with  him  when  he  went  to  sea  again, 
believing  that  it  would,  some  time  or  other,  be  his  fate  to  be  taken  by  a  Spanish 
or  Portuguese  man  of  war,  and  that  then  1  should  be  set  at  liberty.  But  this 
hope  of  mine;  was  soon  taken  away;  for  when  he  went  to  sea,  he  left  me  on  shore 
to  look  after  his  little  garden,  and  do  the  common  drudgery  of  slaves  about  his 
house ;  and  wheii  he  came  home  again  from  bis  cruise,  he  ordered  me  to  lie  in 
the  cabin,  to  look  after  the  ship.  Here  I  meditated  nothing  but  my  escape,  and 
what  method  I  might  take  to  effect  it,  but  found  no  way  that  bad  the  least  proba« 
bility  in  it.  Nothing  presented  to  make  the  supposition  of  it  rational ;  for  I  had 
nobody  to  communicate  it  to  that  I  could  trust,  no  fellow  countryman  to  embark 
with  me;  so  that  for  two  years,  though  I  often  pleased  myself  with  the  imagina* 
tion,  yfct  I  never  had  the  least  encouraging  prospect  of  putting  it  in  practice; 

After  about  two  years,  an  odd  circumstance  presented  itself^  which  put  the  old 
thought  of  making  some  attempt  for  my  liberty  again  in  my  head.  My  patron 
lying  at  home  longer  than  usual,  wi^out  fiitting  out  his  ship,  which,  as  I  heard^ 
was  for  want  of  money,  he  used  constantly,  once  or  twice  a  week,  scmetimea 
oftener,  if  the  weather  was  fair,  to  take  the  ship's  pinnace,  and  go  out  into  the 
road  a-fisliiog ;  and  as  be  always  took  me  and  a  young  Moritco*  with  him  to  roir 

■    I  I         ■  I    I  I  I    I  11  ■■■     III  I  II——  I  ■      ■— — ^—W —        ■  I  ■ 

Alarbes,  Cafroy/cs,  y  algunot  Turcos,  todos  gente  puerca,  sutia,  torpe,  indomUa,  incivil,  inhu^ 
wana,  bettial :  y  por  tanto  tuuo  po  eiertn  raznut  el  que  da  poco»  anos  aca  acoitumhro  llamar 
a  estatierra,  Barbaria,  pueXf  j-c.  ^D.  Ha  coo  tU  ia  captividad  en  tu  topogr.  e  histor,  de 

jirgel:  Valiadolid,  1612.)  ■    ■ ■ Hovfmak, in 

his  lexicon  univertale,  gives  the  following  accoant  of  this  region  :  — '*  Mauritania^ 
Jifricae  regio  extrema  versus  gaditormm  f return  et  occidentalem  oceanum,  in  quo  Antaeus 
gigas  regnasse  dicitur  ab  Hercule  victut.  Est  autem  duplex,  Caesariensis  a  Caesarea,  et 
Tingitana  a  cioiiate  Tingi.  Gignit  sinuas,  dracones,  strutkianes^  et  elephantes.  Ejus  incoiae 
Mauri  dteuntur,  Invatuit  autem  Jam  apud  nostrt^s  consuetudo  ut  omnes  Africae  et  Asiae 
popuU  mahometanae  superstitioni  dediti,  MBntif dicantur,  Incolis  Numidia  vulgo  Bar- 
baria  hodie"  The  same  aothor,  (art.  ijkfaun  >  gives  the  following  acconnt  of  the  Moors ; 
<"-><  Mauri,  populi  qui  Mauritaniam  Afrieue  regionem  occidentalem  versus  Gaditanum  frc" 
turn  incokint.  Eos  fuisse  Indos  et  Hercule  duce  cum  innumerahile  aliarum  gmtium  nmlti'- 
tudine  in  haec  loca  pervenisse  mulH  credideruni,  uti  Strabo  (1.  ult. )scri6it.  Sane  Sai> 
LusTius  in  Jugurthino {c*  18)  Mauroset  Numidas  reliquosque qui  maiitimam  Africae  cul' 
ttorem  reddiderunt  MedaSt  Armenios^  Penas,  f  Phoenicesfuisse  indieat, 

•  Patbon  : — ^As  ihe  states  of  Barbary  possess  those  countries  thai  formerly  went  by 
the  name  oi'Mauritunia  and  Numidia,  the  ancient  language  is  still  more  or  less  pre- 
served in  some  of  the  inland  districts;  and,  as  certain  travellers  assert,  is  retained 
even  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Maroc.  In  the  seaport  towns  and  maritime  cotin* 
f  rieSj  a  bastard  dialect  of  Arabic  is  spoken  :  but  the  prevalent  idiom  is  that  medley  .of 
living  and  dead  languages,  composed  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Fortiiguese» 
so  well  known  to  sea-faring  people  along  ttie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  deno* 
minated  lingua  franca.  Among  other  terms  the  one  osed  ki  the  text,  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Italian,  padrone,  master;  which  lias  even  been  adopted  in  our  own  nautical 
tongoe  so  far  as  that,  whereas  the  principal  of  a  boat's  crew  is  generally  designated  by 
the  title,  cock-swain  ;  that  officer  of  the  long-boat  or  launch  belonging  to  a  ship*  par* 
ticularly  in  the  ca.se  of  its  being  decked  or  rigged  to  serve  as  a  *'  tender,"  (or  attendant) 
'}i  often  styled  the  patroen,  ^ 

f    Mori  SCO  :--the  Spanish  word  for  moor,  or  moorish,  which  as  bath  already  been 
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tVe  boBti  we  iiuid#  hiin  Ter?  merry,  and  I  proved  very  dexterous  in  catching  fisb# 

insomuch  that  aonietiiBes  be  mould  sena  me  with  one  of  his  kinsmen,  and 

the  youth,  to  catch  a  dish  of  fish*  for  him.    It  happened  one  time,  that  Koin)( 

a  fishing  in  a  stark-calm'  mominp:,  a  fug  arose  so  thick,  that  thous^h  we  were  not 

imif  a  league  from  the  shore,  w«  lost  sight  of  it;  and  rowing,  we  knew  not  whither , 

or  whidi  way,  we  laboured  all  day  and  all  the  next  night,  and  when  the  morning 

came,  we  foond  we  had  polled  off  to  sea,  instead  of  pulling  in  for  the  shore,  and 

that  we  were  at* least  two  leagues  from  tlie  land:  however,  we  got  well  in  again, 

though  with  a  great  deal  of  labour,  and  spme  danger,  for  the  wind  began  to  blow 

prstty  fresh  in  the  morning;  but  we  were  all  very  nearly  famished. 

Our  master,  warned  by  this  disaster,  resoWed  to  take  more  care  of  himself  for 
the  future;  and  having  lying  by  him  the  long>boai*  of  our  english  ship  he  bad 
taken,  he  resolved  he  would  not  go  a  fishing  any  more  without  some  provisioa 
and  a  coinpa8s.t 

■  •  ;; 
noted  (page  16)  is  an  iroprbper  appellatioiit  although  so  universally  used  as  to  be  et- 
tended  even  to  the  most^  of  Hindo'statt  I  The  engKsb  antiquary  will  recQgnise  in  the 
word  mof  isco,  the  source  /rott  wUence^ath  been  derived  the  name  of  a  sport  well-known 
to  oar  fore*fathers,  the  m«rt<-dance.  The  e<iitor  liopes  to  have  thrown  some  light  upon 
the  subject  of  afiican  nomenclature  in  the  preceding  notes  on  this  country  t  to  which  ha 
avails  himself  of  the  present  recurrence  of  another  example,  lio  subjoin  some  farther 
evidence  from  erudite  authorities.  Barbiiry,  (to  use  the  familiar  though  not  the  appro- 
priate name)  contains  three  classes  of  inhabitants;  Kahyles;  Arabs  and  Moors;  The 
first  are  designated  by  the  appellation  of  Benni,  as  the  second  liave  that  of  WelUdt 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  their  respective  founders.  Both  words  mean  offspring  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  children  of  Israel),  and  denote  such  and  such  a  tribe :  thus  Benni- 
rashid  and  Welled>halfa  equaUy  signify  what  antient  geographers  would  have  deno- 
minated ^shides  or  Halfades.  The  Kehyles  usually  live  upon  the  mountains  in 
villages  termed  dadcra  made  up  of  mud-walled  hovels  called  gurbi;  whereas  the 
arabs  are  in  circular  camps  termed  douwar,  on  the  plains.  The  Moors,  descendants  from 
the  ancient  Mauritaniaas,  live  in  more  permanent  habitations.  The  word,  '*  moor,** 
generally  conveys  the  idea  of  a  dark  or  swarthy  complexion,  (witness  the  customary 
personification  of  SaAkssvaAa&'s  Othello ;)  whereas  the  traveller,  Shaw,  says  it  only 
denotes  the  situation  of  their  country,  from  an  antient  word  signifying  a  ferry,  or  arm 
of  the  sea,  like  the  latin  frttum,  tro/echtf,  &c.  MavVi  consequently  would  be  the  same 
as  trajectaneut,  or  ad  trajectum  elvens,  a  person  dwelling  near  a  narrow  part  of  the  sea  ; 
just  as  the  people  of  Barbary  are  in  fact  situated  with  respect  to  the  strait  of  Gibraltar* 
theyretumgaditoRinfi  or  fcercukvm,  of  theantients.  ButBocHAar  dedocetfa  the  tern 
from  another  original ;  his  words  are :— "  Msurt  eiMfi  poscmnt  vet  ocddentaUi  diets  ab 
mauharin  fwtd  ft  jHMeriut  et  oeademem  tanat:  pieae  icriherttur  mauharin,  ted  gatta- 
rales  pauim  tUdi  nemo  est  fui  nesctet." 

*  LoKO-BoATs— or  launch,  is  the  largest  and  strongest  boat  belonging  to  aship, 
constructed  for  carrying  all  weighty  things  belonging  to  her,  such  as  water,  provisipns» 
stores,  cables ;  and  for  weighing  or  transporting  anchors.  The  boat  named  "pinnace,** 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  of  the  text,  was  formerly  appropriated  to  the  use  uf  csptains» 
as  the  '*  barge  "  was  to  that  of  fiag-oAeers ;  .the  former  rowing  8  oars,  as  the  latter  does 
10  or  12 :  but  at  present  pinnaces  have  ftllen  nearly  into  disuse,  and  are  superseded  b^ 
barges  throughout  the  naval  eakablishnient,  except  perhaps  in  ships  of  the  most  inferior 
rate,  such  as  fire  sliips,  bombs,  sloops,  cutters,  &c«  whose  dimensions  do  net  afford  stowage 
iot  the  larger  class  of  boats. 

f  The  mariner's  compass  is  an  artificial  representation  of  the  sensible  hofiaon  of  that 
place  where  It  is,  by  means  af  a  circular  piece  of  paper,  called,  in  nautical  language,  a 
card  ;  its  circumference  being  divided  into  38,  equal  parts  called  points  or  rhurn^  fie* 
cause  the  whole  circumference  of  any  circle  consists  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  degrees^ 
(as  has  been  already  explained,  page  14}  and  the  ssmr  is  divided  into  3$  points :  to  find 
how  man^  degrees  one  point  comains,  divrde;^dO  by  32,  and  the  quotient  will  he  1  i^^* 
thatis  eleven  degrees,  and  fifteen-sixtieth  paVtsof  adegree  denominated  minutes,  equal 
lo  one  point,  or  to  that  portion  of  the  circumference  between  any  two  points.  This  card 
tbns  divided  being  properly  fixed  upon  apiece  of  steel  called  a  needle  (which  hy  the 
touch  of  a  Buigitet  is  endued  with  polarity  or  the  well-known  property  of  pointing  to^ 
ward  the  north  polo  of  the  world)  and  supported  on  a  piv0t  whereon  it  can  turn  freely 
round  ;  the  lines  drawn  from  its  ct atre  to  i|ke  north,  south,  and  all  ether  points  on  the 
Babtti^on  €mjeroc.  €7 

[N'At^^iroaicIc  Edition.]    . 


Sii   he  ordered   (he  carpenter  of  the  »hip,  who  mw  attcnropean  dar*,  t(p 
builtl  a  liitle  Elate  ryoin  or  cnbia  in  the  middle  of  the  loDg-boat,  like  that  of 

an  en^liah  river-bartie,  with  a  place  lo  «tsud  bebind  it,  to  steer  nnil  haul  homo 
the  niaiii-slieet,*  and  room  before  fnr  a  hiuid  or  two   tn  sund  and  work  ilia 

catd,  wil]  poiat  toward  ibe  cotrespDndiag  pl»c»  of  llie  boritoii ;  and  theiefarB  bj  Ih* 
leadeacy  of  tliii  initranuat  a  iblpniBj  be  direcled  in  any  propoKd  cuune,  ThEasme* 
and  CH  dti  of  (he  poinu,  CDnimeiiclug  at  Donh.  and  proceedia);  rouod  eoSteiU  are  bi 
&lluwt:— North;  Nuclh  ii;  Eial;  Norlli-NuHU-Eaali  Nonb-Eut  by  North';  Norlb- 
East;  NonU-Eaat  6y  East ;  Eui-NoiIb^Eail ;  Eail  iji  Nunh;  Ei>i>  Eut  t>j|  South; 
EaEt-Soulh-EailiSuuUi-EutibjiEutj  South-Eail;  Soulh-Eatt  i^  Suulh  ;  Soulh^ooth- 
Eail;  Suulh  by  EaM;  South  ;  Soulh  bi/  WeBli  South-Sonlh-West ;  Soutb-We«  tg 
SouLb;  SaiUh-Wirili  Soulb-Wetf  jiu  Weil;  Weit.S^uIh-West )  V/etibgSoathi  West; 
WesityNorlhi  Wejt-Nortb-Weil ;  Norlh-West  by  Wcsl;  North. Wett;  Nortb-WeU 
by  N'orllii  Nurlh-Nuclh-Weit ;  Nailli  bg  Viat;  Norlb.  In  practice  ibeie  poiau  ai« 
Bsi^ly  iiidicBled  lijr  tbeir  reipecttve  initial  leiicn,  ai  for  Norlh — N.  fur  North  by  Eait 
— HRh.  El  &C.  aieipieued  lathe  accunipaayiugdetmeaUoii  ot [hit iuMniBCDl. 
.  ^.  ••  The  watchful  roler  uf  ibe  helm,  no  more    , 

J|p  Willi  Gied  attmiion  t-vea  the  adjacent  ibote ; 

,  But,  by  ihe  oracle  of  irolh  beloH, 

The  »ond'iou«m<^Ne(guide«lhe  wBywird  pfovt."    , 
-'-_^  .  FiLcoMIH. — Siuyartclt:  canto ii. 

■      ,     •  M*iW.euEiT! — It  ii  necessary  to  rrmatk  Ihal  the  iheeli  or  shcali.  wliich  ate 
tonetimi-s  inisialirn  by  eugti*b  wiilcia,  niure  especially  poela,  loi  uili,  aie  the  lopei 
^'fhat  are  uted  lo  eiiena  Ibe  cJuei.  ut  luoer  cocnen,  of  llie  uiIb. 
"  Deep  un  licr  tide  tlie  reeling  leuel  liei: 
Brail  up  llie  niizcn  quick  1  tlie  aiuter  cries, 
Uao  the  clue-garDels !  let  the  main  jhMHy  !" 

FiLcuNan—SA^arccki  cinlo  iL 
In  the  oate  of  TCtsels  denominated  "  foiT'SUil'afi  liggcd"  hke  the  one  described  ia 
the  text,  Uiciackui  lotecorucrof  the  uiuuiiiii  bu:cuiiid  to  theloui,  (be  due  or  aftec 
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jsdlfl.  SKe  flailed  vnOi  what  we  call  a  shoulder  of  mutton  sailt  and  tho  booing 
gibedf  over  the  top  of  the  cabio,  which  lay  verj  snug  aud  low,  and  had  io  ic 
room  for  him  to  lie,  with  a  slave  or  two»  and  a  table  to  eaton,  with  some  sraali 
iockers  toput  in  some  bottles  of  such  liquor  as  he  thou^t  fit  to  drink,  and  parti* 
cularly  his  bread,  rice,  and  co^ee. 

We  went  frequently  out  with  this  boat  a  fisliing,  and,  as  I  was  the  most  dex* 
tecousto  catch  fish  for  him,  he  never  went  without  me.  It  happened  tliat  he  had  ap* 
pointed  to  go  out  in  this  boat,  either  for  pleasure  or  for  fish,  with  two  or  thret 
jMoors  of  some  distinction  in  tliat  place,  an(i  for  whom  he  had  provided  extraor* 
dinarily,  and  had,  therefore,  seDt  on  board  tlie  b^at,  over- night,  a  larj^er  stor« 
of  provision  than  ordinary,  and  had  ordered  me  .to  ^et  reiid/  three  fusils,  with 
powder  and  shot,  which  were  on  board  his  sliip,  for  that  they  designed  soma 
sport  of  fowling,  as  well  as  fishimt. 

I  got  all  things  ready  as  Ke  directed,  and  waited  the  next  morning  witli  thft 
boat  washed  clean,  her  ensign  and  pendant  out,  and  every  thing  to  accommodato 
his  guests  ;  when.  by-aud*by,  my  master  came  on  hoard  alone,  and  told  me  his 
guests  had  put  oS  going,  upon  sou^  business  tiiat  fell  out,  and  ordered  me,  with 
the  man  and  buy,  as  usoai,  to  go  out  witii  the  boat,  and  catch  them  some  fieh^ 
for  that  his  friends  were  to  sup  at  his  house;  and  commanded,  that,  as 
soon  as  I  had  got  some  fish»  I  should  bring  it  home;  all  which  J  prepared 
to  do. 

This  moment,  my  former  notions  of  deliverance  xlarCed  into  ray  thoughts ;  for 

comer  of  the  ume,  is  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  boom,  and  tlie  fthert  sfr^es  Io  regofcite 
tlieangie  at  which  the  mflin<^l  stands,  as  also  to  dieck  the  \iul«nt  rouvemeuis  of  tb* 
booiD  during  any  change  of  mancsavces.  In  sloop>rigge<i  vessels  the  main*sbcet  block 
is  donhle-stiapped  ;  the  bijthts  of  the  strap  are  pat  over  the  inner  end  of  the  boom  and 
placed  between  two  cleats  thereon,  right  over  the  vessel's  stern.:  a  round  seisinj^is  then 
clapped  on  underneath  -,  sometimes  the  bights  of  the  strap  are  lushed  together  above 
the  boom,  like  the  blocks  on  ships'  yards.  The  end  of  the  sheet  is  bent  to  a  beckel  in 
the  strap  of  the  upper  sheet  block,  with  a  sheet  bend  reeved  allerniUely  thrdugh  tlie  tipper 
lilock  and  the  lower  one,  which  is  also  double ;  and  the  end  is  led  in  upon  deck :  the  lower 
block  is  strapped  to  a  thimble  either  on  an  iron  horse  or  in  a  ring-^bolt  at  the  sternpost. 

*  Boom  t — in  the  sealangaage,  a  long  pole  wherewith  they  spread  ont  the  clue  or 
foot  of  a  sail,  asoally  the  mainsail,  of  sloops,  cutters,  and  schooners,  also  of  studding* 
sails  ^  bat,  sometimes » a  temporary  booming  of  other  sails  is  resorted  to  for  making  them 
broader,  and  receive  more  wind  :  but  booming  ofasquaiesailis  never  used  but  in  quartet 
windst  or  bet'ore  a  wind.  By  a  wind,  studding-sails,  and  booming  the  sails  is  not  es« 
pedient.  fioom,  also,  may,  in  some  casev  denote  a  pole,  with  a  bash  or  bsiket  at  the 
top,  otherwise  csUed  a  beacon,  placed  to  direct  ships  how  to  steer  into  a  channel ; 
Boom,  likewise,  is  used  in  marine  fortification,  to  denotejs  cable  or  cables  stretched 
athwart  the  moath  of  a  river,  or  harbour,  with  yards,  top-masts,  baulings,  or  spars  of 
wood,  lashed  to  it,  and  girded  with  iron  hoops  rivetted  together,  and  nailed  to  the  span^ 
to  prevent  an  enemy's  entering.  Such  a  boom  (being  the  most  furoous  instance  on 
record)  Mr.  Chateau-Renault  had,  with  diligence  and  art,  prepared  at  Vigo,-  for  the 
defence  of  the  Plate  fleet  lying  there  in  170S  ;  but  how  strong  soever,  it  was  fdrced  by 
Sir  Thomas  Hopson.  The  Cables  of' which  the  lioom  is  formed,  are  bent  to  a  pahr  of 
the  heaviest  anchors  on  each  side  of  the  channel.  Other  cables  are  sometimes  fastened 
to  that  within  the  boom, .  and  bent  to  anchors  laid  in  the  stream  ;  and  iliese  cablet 
■re  prepared  with  spars  like  the  other  {  where  wood  is  scarce,  the  boom  is  prepared 
with  old  ropes,  &c.  and  iron  hoops|  every  part  of  it  t>eing  well  saturated  with  pitch 
strewed  with  composition,  soeb  as  is  used  for  the  preservation  of  out-buUdings.  The 
boom  is  generally  so  contHved  as  to  open  at  one  end  for  the  passage  of  vessels.  Tlie 
'*  shoul^tor-of-ntnttoii  sail."  oonneoled  with  thb' article  in  the  test,  is  a  sail  of  which 
the  lower  part  resembles  the  ordinary  boomed  mainsail  eommon  to  most  small  craft  ; 
bat  it  tapers  to  less  than  aqoarter  of  the  cantomary  proportion  at  thehead  of  the  sail,  which 
it "  bent^  to,  or  spread  upon,  a  smaller  boom,  the  particular  name  for  which  is**  galf." 

f  Giss  t-^or  jibe,  is  the  action  of  a  boom  swinging  across  a  vessel  by  the  operation  of 
the  wjnd  blowing  obhqoely  upon  the  stem,  wtuen  it  changes  its  dtruoUoa  from  one  to^ 
wards  the  other  tjuarter  of  the  vesscL 
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now  I  fbuiid  I  was  like  to  have  a  little  ship  At  my  command ;  and^  my  master 
being  gone,  I  prepared  Co  furnish  myself,  not  for  a  fishing  business,  but  for  a' 
voyage  ;  though  I  knew  not,  neither  did  I  so  much  as  consider,  whither  I  should 
steer;  for  any  where,  to  get  out  of  thax  place,  was  my  way. 

My  first  contrivance  was,  to  make  a  pretence,  to  persuade  this  Moor  to  get 
something  for  our  subsistence  on  board  ;  for  I  told  him  we  must  not  presume 
€0  eat  of  our  master's  bread ;  he  said,  that  was  true ;  ^  he  brought  a  large 
basket  of  rusk,  or  biscuit  of  their  kind,  and  three  jars  with  fresh  water,  into  the 
boat.  I  knew  where  my  master^s  case  of  boitfes  stood,  which  it  was  evident 
by  the  make,  were  taken  oqt  of  some  english  prize,  and  I  conveyed  them  intd 
tiie  boat,  while  the  Moor  was  on  shore,  as  if  they  had  been  there  before  for 
our  master.  I  conveved  also  a  j;(*eat  lump  of  beesT-wax  into  the  boat,  which 
weighed  above  half  a  nundred  weiglil,  with  a  parcel  of  twine  or  thread,  a  hatchet, 
a  saw,  and  a  hammer,  all  of  which  were  of  ^reat  use  to  us,  afterwards, 
especially  the  was,  to  make  camRes.  Another  trick  I  tried  updn  liim,  which 
he  innocently  came  into  also :  his  name  was  Isroael,  with  the  titular  addition  of 
i^ooley  :  so  I  called  to  htm ;  **  Mooley  V*  said  I,  ^  our  master^s  guns  are  on 
board  ihe  boat,  can  you  not  get  a  littte  powder  and  shot?  it  may  be,  we  may 
kill  some  alcamU  (fo^ls  like  our  curlews)  for  ourselves,  for  I  know  be  keeps  the 
gunner*s  stotesin  the  ship.^***'  Yes,**  says  be,*^  Til  bring  some  ;**  and,  accord* 
ingly*  he  brought  a  leatner  pouch,  which  held  about  a  pound  and  a  half  of 
powder,  or  rather  more,  and  another  with  shot,  perhaps  five  or  six  pounds,  with 
some  bullets,  and  ptit  ail  into  the  boat ;  at  the  same  time,  I  found  soma' 
powder  of  my  master's  in  the  mat  cabin,  with  Which  I  filled  one  of  tha 
large  bottles  in*  the  case;  and  thus  furnished ' with  every  thing  needful,  we 
sailed  out  of  the  port  to  fish.  The  guard  at  the  castle,  which  is  at  the  entrance 
of  the  port,  knew  who  we  were,  and  took  no  notice  of  us;  and  we  were  not 
above  a  mile  out  of  the  port,  before  we  hauled  in  our  sail,,  and  set  us  down 
to  fish.  The  wind  blew  from  K.N.E.  which  was  contrary  to  my  desire  :  for^ 
had  it  blown  southerly,  1  had  been  sure  to  have  made  the  coast  of  Spain, 
and,  at  last,  reached  to  the  bay  of  Cadiz  ;*  but  my  resolutions  were,  blow, 
which  way  it  would,  I  would  be  gone  from  the  horrid  place,  where  I  was,  and. 
leave  the  rest  to  fate. 

i\ftcr  we  had  fished  some  time,  and  catched  nothing,  for  when  I  had  fish 
on  my  hook.  I  would  not  pull  them  up,  that  he  might  not  see  them,  I  ^aid 
to  the  Moor,  *'  This  will  not  do  ;  our  master  will  not  be  thus  served ;  we  muse 
stand  farther  oflT."  He,  thinking  no  harm,  agreed ;  and,  beini;  at  the  head  of 
the  boat,  :«et  the  sails ;  and,  as  I  had  the  helm,  I  ran  the  boat  near  a  mile 
farther,  and  then  brought-to,  as  if  I  would  fish.  Then,  giving  the  boy 'the  helm, 
r stepped  forward  to  where  the  M<Jor  was;  took  him  by  surprise,  with  my  arm 
under  his  waist ;.  and  tost  him  clear  overboard  into  the  sea^  He  rose  immedi' 
ately,  for  he  swam  like  a  cork,  and  called  to  me,  begged  to  he  taken  in,  and  told 
me  lie  would  go  all  the  world  over  with  me.  He  swam  so  strong  after  the  boat, 
that  he  would  have  reached  me  very  quickly,  there  being  but  little  wind  ;  upon 
xihich  I  stepped  into  the  cabin,  and  fetchine  one  of  the  fowling-pieces,  I  presented 
it  at  him,  and  toid  him»  I  had  done  him  no  hurt,  and,  if  he  would  be  quiet,  I 
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»  Cadiz  :-- Latitude  36**  SV  7"  N.  Longitude  6<^  17'  15*'  W.  diiTerence  of  time  be* 
(ween  it  and  Greenwich  Sd  ni.  9  s.  Cadis  it  a  noted  city  and ,  port,  on  the  coast  of 
Spain,  facing  the  ailantic  ocean,  at  the  N.  W.  end  of  the  ide  of  Leon ;  which  is  con* 
nrcten.  with  the  continfiot  ,by  the  bridge  of  Saaao,  over  a  creek  of  the  aie$a»  cailied  tb« 
river  Saucti- Petri,  navigaule  only  for  boats  or  small  crait ;  the  tide  runs  here  N.  £• 
and  S.  W.  and  it  is  high  water  with  sprtng-tidrs  at  ^  past  4  o'clock.  A  picturesque 
view  of  this  place  from  the  soiuh  is  in  the  jBdUal  ^htonide  vol.  iziii  a  chart  ol 
the  iiarbour  in  vol.  xxi.  and -a  plan  of  the  city  iu  vol.  xxii.  accompanied  by  textual 
descriptions.  Cadix  has  proved  the  uhimate.  bulwark  of  the  kingdom  against  the  un« 
principled  invasion  of  it  by  the  French. under  the  government  of  Napoleonr  Bnouapart^i 
in  1808|  from  which  it  was  finally  delivered  in  1813>  by  tbe  aid  of  Soglaud.  * 
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ivonld  do  him  none:  ^  But,^  said  I,  **  yuo  swim  well  enough  to  reach  the  shore* 
the  sfs  is  calm  ;  make  the  best  of  yoor  way  to  shore,  and  I  will  do  you  no  harm : 
Voty  if  jou  come  near  the  boat,  I  will  shoot  y(m  through  the  head ;  for  I  am 
resolred  to  have  mjr  liberty."  So  he  turned  himself  about,  and  swam  for  the 
9bon ;  and  I  niake  no  doubt  but  he  reached  it  with  ease,  fur  he  was  an  excellent 
smmmer. 

I  could  have  been  content  to  hare  taken  this  Moor  with  me  rather  than  tlie  hoy ; 
but  there  was  no  venturing  to  trust  him.  When  he  was  gone,  ^I  turned  to  the 
boy,  whom  they  called  Xury,  .«nd  said  to  him,  **  Xury  !  if  you  will  be  faithful  to 
me  I  will  make  you  a  great  man ;  but  if  you  will  not  swear  by  Allah  and  Molia-* 
med  to  be  true  to  me,  I  most  throw  you  into  the  sea  too.*  The  ooy  smiled  in 
my  face,  and  spoke  so  innocently,  that  I  could  not  mistrust  him ;  aud  swore  to 
be/aithful.  • 

While  I  was  in  view  of  the  Moor  who  was  swimmings  I  stood  out  durectly 
to  tea  with  the  boat,  rather  stretching  to  windward,  that  tliey  might  thiuk  me  gone 
towards  the  Strait*s  mouth  (as  indeed  any  one  that  had  been  in  their  wits  must 
have  been  supposed  to  do)  ;  fur  who  would  have  supposed  we  were  sailing  on 
to  the  sootliward,  to  the  truly  barbarian  coast,*  where  Trhule  nations  of  wdo* 
dering  Arabs  or  Negrosf  were  sure  to  surprise  and  destroy  us ;  where  we  could 
never  once  go  on  shore  but  we  should  be  devoured  by  savage  beasts,  or  more 
merciless  savages  of  human  kind. 

*  See  note  to  page  15. 

f  Nboro  : — this  black  species  of  mankind,  best  known  to  us  in  a  state  of  slavery ; 
au  african  people  forming  a  considerable  article  in  the  modern  commerce.  The  direct 
eiport  traffic  in  Afric,  cdled  the  *'  slave  trade/'  19  now  abolished  by  act  of  parliament, 
to  far  as  concerns  britisb  subjects ;  but  it  is  still  carried  on  by  other  nations ;  and  vast 
bombers  of  this  onfortanate  race  are  employed  Ho  cultivate  our  insular  colonics,  in 
bondage  that  has  no  terrainadoa  but  death. 

The  origin  of  negros,  and  the  cause  of  that  remarkable  difference  in  complexion 

from  the  rest  of  mankind,  has  much  perplexed  the  aaluralists ;  nor  has  any  thing  quite 

satisfactory  been  yet  offered  on  that  head.     Mr.  Botls  has  obsrrved,  that  the  heat  6C 

the  climate  (»nnot  be  (he  tme  cause  of  the  colour  of  negros ;  for,  though  the  ardour  ol 

the  sun  may  darken  the  colour  of  the  skin,  yet  experience  does  not  shew  that  heat  is 

sufficient  to  produce  a  true  blackneas,  like  that  of  negros.     In  Afric  itself  many  nations 

of  ^hiopia  are  not  negros,  nor  were  there  any  blacks  ori^ianily  in  the  West  Indies. 

In  many   parts  of  Asia,  uuder  the  same  parallel  with  the  african  regions,  inhabited  bj 

blacks,  the  people  are  but  tawny.     Ht  Sdds,  that  there  are  aegtos  in  Afrir,  beyond 

the  southern  tropic,  and  that  a  river  sometimes  parts  nations,  one  of  which  is  black,  and 

theather  but  tawny.    (Boyls's  Workt,  ahr,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S.  44.)    Dr.  Baaapas  alleges, 

that  the  gall  of  negros  is  black,  and  being  mixed  with  their  blood,  is  deposited  between 

their  skin  and  scarf  skin.    (I>iss.  anjh§  Physieai  Caute  of  the  Colour  (f  he^rot,)    We 

have  a  dissertation  on  this  head  by  Dr,  Joaa  MiTCUELt.,  of  Virginia,  in  the  Pkik 

Trant,  (No.  476,  sect  4.)  where  he  advances  these  propositions,   and  enters  into  a 

learned  detail  to  support  them  : — 1.  The  coloor  of  white  people  prt>ceeds  from  the 

colour  which  the  epidermis  transmits ;  tha^  is,  from  tlie  colour  of  the  parts  under  the 

Epidermis,  rather  than  from  any  colour  of  its  own.-* 2.  Tbe  skins  of  negros  are  of  a 

thicker  substance,  and  denser  texture,  than  those  of  white  people,  and  transmit  no 

colour  through  them.— >^.  The  part  of  the  skin  which  appears  black  in  negros,  is  the 

eorpus  reticviare  cuti$,  and  external  lamella  of  the  epidermis ;  all  other  parts  are  the 

same  colour  in  them  with  those  of  other  people,  except  the  fibres  which  pos^  between 

tliose  two  parts. — 4.  ^The  colour  of  negros  dees  not  proceed  from  any  bUck  humour  or 

fluid  parts  contained  in  their  skins ;  there  being  none  such  in  any  part  of  their  bodirl, 

more  than  in  white  people,— 5.  The  epidermis,  especiallv  its  external  lamella,  is  divided 

into  two  parts  by  its  pores  and  scales,  two  hundred  times  less  than  the  particles  pf  bodies 

on  which  their  colours  depend.    This  is  founded  on  LsvwKNMOSi;K*s  observation,  that 

a  portion  of  the  epidermis  no  bigger  -than  what  can  be  discerned  by  the  naked  eve,  is 

divided  into  125000  pores,  aad  these  po|es  must  divide  such  a  portion  of  the  sklu 

into  as  many  particles. 

Negros  are  bruugbrfrom  Guides  and  other  coasts  of  AfriCi  and  sent  into  ths  spantsh 


But,  as  soon  as  it  grew  da%\:,  in  the  evening*  I  c1iange<f  my  eourie,  find 
steered  'directly  S.  by  £.  bending  my  course  a  little  toward  the  e^t,  that  I 
might  keep  iu'with  the  shore ;  and,  having  a  fair  fresh  gale  of  wind,  and  tL 
smooth  quiet  sen,  I  made  such  sail,  that  I  believe  by^  the  next  da^,  in  the 
afternoon,'  when  I  made  the  land,  I  could  not  be  less  than  150  miles  south 
of  Saiee,  quite  beyond  the  Eihjperor  of  Maroco's  dominions,  or  perhaps  of 
any  other  sovereign  thereabout ;  tor  we  saw  no  people. 

Vet  such  was  the  fright  I  had  taken  at  the  Moors,  and  the  dreadful  appre* 
hensions  1  had  of  falling  into  their  hands,  that  T  would  not  stop,  or  go  on  shore, 
or  come  to  an  anchor,  the  wind  continuing  fair,  till  I  had  sailed  in  that  mannei^ 
£ve  days ;  and  then  the  wind  shifting  to  the  southward,  I  concluded,  also,  that,  tf 
uny  of  our  %'es8els  were  in  chase  of  me,  they  also  would  now  give  over :  so  I 
ventured  to  make  to  the  coast,  and  came  to  an  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  a  little 
river ;  I  knew  not  what  or  where,  neither  what  latitude,  what  country,  what 
nation,  or  what  river.  I  neither  saw,  or  desired  to  see^  any  pe^le ;  the  priuT 
cipal  thing  I  wanted  was  fresh  water.  We  came  into  tnis  creek  m  the  evening, 
resolving  to  swim  on  shore  as  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark,  and  discover  the  country  ; 
but,  as  soon  as  it  was  quite  dark,  we  heard  such  dreadful  noises  of  the  barking, 

•nd  portogiiese  colonies  in  America,  to  cultivatcsogar,  tobacco,  indigo,  &c.  and  into  Pero, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil,  to  dig  in  the  mines.  This  coma»erG«,  which  is  searcel-j  defenftibl* 
on  the  principles,  either  of  morality  or  humanity,  is  now  carried  on  by  those- nations. 
See  a  tabseqaent  note  in  this  work,  explanatory  of  the  word  Auiento,  (page  39). 

There  are  various  ways  of  procuring  these  Negros ;  some,  to  avoid  famine,  sell  them^ 
Selves,  thtir  wives,  and -children,  to  their  princes,  or  great  men,  who  have  wherewithal 
to  subsist  them.     Others  are  made  prisoners  in  war ;  and  great  numbers  are  kidnapped 
in  excursions  made  for  that  very  purpose,  by  the  petty  chieftains,  upon  one  another's 
territories ;  in  which  it  is  usual  to  sweep  away  all,  old  and  young,  male  and  female  j 
the  Negros,  also,  make  a  frequent  practice  of  surprising  one  apother,  while  the  european 
"vessles  are  at  anchor  on  their  coasts ;  of  dragging  those  they  have  caught  thither,  and 
selling  them.  This  is  called  in  the  commercial  jargon  ofthe  coast  panear.  In  fact,  it  is  no 
extraordinary  thing  to  see  the  ton  sell,  after  this  manner,  his  father  or  mother,  and  the 
parents  their  own  children,  for  a  bar  of  iron,  or  a  few  bottles  of  spirituous  liquor.  As  sooi^ 
as  the  ship  has  its  compjement,  it  immediately  makes  off;  the  poor  wretches,  while  yet 
in  sight  of  their  countryj^alling  into  such  deep  grief  and  despair,  that  a  great  part  of 
tlhem  languish,  fall  into  sickness,  and  die,  during  the 'passage:  while  others  of  them 
despatch  themselves.     It  has  been  calculated,  that  not  less  thaif  one  hundred  thousand 
slaves  have,  for  many  years,  been  exported  by  the  Europeans  from  the  coast  of  Afric, 
Although  the  perversity  of  too  many  of  oar  countrymen,  shewn   in  the   breach  or 
evasion  of  the  Abolition  Act,  does  not  admit  of  this  nefarious  trade  being  said  to  be 
totally  suppressed  among  us ;  yet,  being  iftw  classed  among  felonies  on  the  statute 
book,  it  can  only  be  carried  on  by  stealth,  to  a  very  limited  extent  compared  with  former 
^imes ;  and  under  a  liability  to  heavy  pains  and  penalties.    Negro-land  is  thas  described 
in  a  curious  book  entituled  ''  Africa^  compiled  fay  John  Ooilby,  roaster  of  H.  M's 
revels  in  Ireland  (London,  1670;;—'*  This  countrey  spreading  from  the  north  to  the 
south^  that  is,  from  the  dt^sart  of  Lybia  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Niger,  is,  at  this  day, 
with  a  general  name  called  Negro*fand,  or  the  countrey  of  the  blacks  or  Negros  ;  which 
Marmot  plucelh  in  Nether  Ethiopia,  without  adding,  that  the  Arabians  call  it  Beled-eU 
Abid  and  Beled-Geneva,  and  Neuha.    All  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  were  called 
by  the  ancivnts,  as  Pliny,  and  the  geographer  Ptolomey,  ethiopian  Nigritet,  or,  ac* 
cording  tp  the  orthography  of  Dionysius,  in  his  book  of  the  Ntuation  of  the  earth, 
^egrttfis,  as  some  have  called  them  in  Greek,  Helanei^  which,  according  to  Stbpha- 
W&  de  urbibus,  as  the  former  name,  signifieth  blacks;  perhaps  derived  from  the  colour 
of  the  iuHal^itants,  or  nature  of  the  soil,  or  becadSe  of  the  deserts,  which  spread  from 
the  mountain  Atlas  to  the  river  Niger,  or  else  because  Niger  casts  up  blackish  sediment| 
some  rocks  appearing  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  as  if  burnt ;  the  roost  will  have  it,  that 
the  people  have  gotten  tlieir  ndme  from  the  river  Niger,which  moisteneth  their  countrey, 
Tir  this  countrey  i^re  placed  also  PtolombV'i  ethiopian  Aganginers,  the  Africans  or 
(jamfasantius,  Perosers,  Matirers,  PtQemfaner««  Nubiaif ,  AUaatlQaos,  Garamantius,  and 
other  antiem people  besides,*'  fifo. 


mnti|^  and  liowliiig^  of  wild  tmtoraa^*  of  ife  kneir  sot  wh«t  kinds,  tluit  tTi0 

poor  b«y  was  ready  lo  die  with  fear,  and  b€t!|:ed  of  me  not  to  go  on  shore  till 

dtj.    **  Well,  Xufy,"  tud  I,  ^  thea  I  will  not ;  but  it  may  he  we  may  see  tneit 

hjdBj^  who  will  be  a$  bad  to  os  as  those  lions.^-*-''  Then  we  laaj  give  them  tiio 

jfaoot^gnOy^  sajrs  Xury,  laoiihiRg ;  ^  make  them  run  way."    Such  dialect  Xor^ 

spoie  by  conversing  among  the  akivcs.    However,  I  waa  glad  to  see  the  boy  so 

cneerfttl,  and  I  gave  him  a  dram  eat  of  our  mastei^a  case  of  bottlea  to  cheer  him 

■p.    After  aUy  Xorr's  adrice  was  gaod,  and  I  took  it.    We  dropped  our  little 

anchor,f  and  lay  stiil  all  night ;  I  say,  stiU,  for  we  slept  none ;  because,  in  two  or 

three  hoars^  we  saw  vast  creatnres  (we  knew  not  what  to  call  them),  of  aiapy 

sorts,  come  down  to  the  sea-shore,  and  run  into  the  water,  wfdiowing  and  wash^ 

ing  for  the  pleasure  of  cooling  themselves :  and  they  made  auch  hideoas  how-* 

liiifts  and  yelliogs,  that  I  never  indeed  heard  the  like. 

Xury  was  frightened,  and  indeed  so  was  I  too;  bat  we  were  both  more  dread<* 
ibily  frightened  when  we  heard  one  of  these  mighty  creatures  swimming  towards 
oar  boat  $  we  could  not  see  him,  but  we  might  iiear  hkn,  by  bis  blowing,  to  be  a 
nioostreas,  buge,  and  furimts  beast.  Xury  said  it  was  a  lion,  and  it  might  be 
so,  for  aught  I  know  ;  hut  poor  Xury  cried  to  me  to  weigh  the  anchor  and  row 
away.  •'  No,''*  says  F;  **  Xury  !  we  can  slip  our  cable}  with  the  buoy  to  it,  and 
gii  off  to  sea  ;  tliey  cannot  follow  us  far."  I  had  no  sooner  said  so,  but  I  per- 
ceived the  creature  (whatever  it  was)  within  two  oars  length,  which  something 
surprised  me,  however,  I  immediately  stept  to  the  cabin  door,  and,  taking  up 
my  gun,  6red  at  him;  upon  v^hich  lie  immediately  turned  about,  and  swam 
to  the  shore  again.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  hofrihle  noises,  and 
cries  tliat  were  raised,  as  well  upou  the  edge  uf  the  sliore  as  higher  within 

*  The  noise  wade  by  jackals  and  other  ravenous  beasts  during  the  night,  besides 
denoting  the  pursuit  oi  prey,  is,  perhaps,  the  means  by  which  the  different  sexes  And 
OQtand  correspond  with  their  nates  :  it  recalls  to  remembrance  F&ain  civ.  20,  au4 
Isaiah  xiii.  22. 

f  Amchovi — ^Aithoogb  the  iigore  snd  use  of  this  article  of  a  ship's  famlture  muat  be  so 
iamiliar  to  readers  of  every  class  as  to  render  any  detailed,  description  superfluous,  beyond 
the  definition  that  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  page  (7),  yet  the  lover  of  historical  re- 
search may  be  interested  by  the  following  additional  information.    The  first  invention 
of  an  anchor  is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  tba  Tyrrhenians ;  by  other  writers  to  Mx»as* 
yon  of  GoRoiiis,  whose  anclior  Pavsanxas  declares  was  preserved  until  his  time  in  a 
temple  dedicated  onto  Jupiteir.    The  most  ancient  anchors  were  made  of  stone  (accordr 
iag  to  ApoiLON»us-Riiof>ivs  in  his  ArgarmUictp  and  to  Arrian  in  his  periplut  of  thp 
Pom'-Eaxin),  afterwards  of  wood  ballasted  by  a  quantity  of  lead  ^  on  some  occasioiyi 
basliets  filled  with  stonesi  and  ,even  sacks  of  sand  were  used.    But  the  primitive  an- 
chor ia  staled  to  have  had  but  one  fliike  :  those  made  on  a  more  improved  plan  by  iha 
Greeks,  when  either  ErttAMXvs  j'&ipalaraasj*  or  the  Scythian  philosopher  Ai»acha|^- 
sxs  had  introdttcrd  the  double  fluke,  are  said  by  Jh,  Pottbr  to  have  been  much  th« 
saroa  with  what  are  used  at  present,  except  that,  lika  a  boat's  grapnel,  the  transversa 
piece,  ealled  the  stock  waa  wanting.  Each  vessel  had  an  anchor  which  surpassed  the  rest 
in  aise,  answering  to  our  sheet*andbor,  which  was  reserved  for  cases  of  extreme  danger  ; 
therefore  esteemed  sacred ;  and  thus  became  the  emblem  of  hope.    See  lEtallld  C^Ti^ 
llUft,  val.  i,  p.  4^S.  ii.  180.  iv.  ftlS,  370  xxvii.  305. 

%  CAaLR  »— « thick,  lohg,  three-strand  rope,  ordinarily  of  hemp,  serving  to  hold  ships 
firm  at  anohoTtin  roadj^  harbpurs,  or  large  rivers.  In  Europe,  the  cables  are  commonly 
made  of  heiap)  ia  Afric^loi^  straw,  or  rushes  called  bass ;  and  in  Asia,  of  peculiar  kinds 
tfi  vegetfibW  fibre,. cnjled  coir  and  gumatty*  The  word  cable  comes  from  the  Hebrew 
woid  khehel  cord.  |>it*Cakjbc  derifesit  from  the  Arabic,  habl,  cord^or  habaU,  vinctre : 
Mx>f  Aoa,  from  eapulum  or  ca5f^m  ;  and  that  from  the  Greek  jc«/»«a^^,  or  the  Latin 
cdmelfis.  The  term  cable  is  st^meti^s  also  applied  to  the  cordage  used  to  raise  massy 
loads,  by  means  «f  craneSr  wheels,  and  other  like  engines  $  though,  in  strictness,  cable 
is  not  to  be  applied  tp  ropes  of  less  than  three  inches  circumference.  Every  cable,  of 
whatever  ithkkaes^  it  be*  is  composed  of  three  strands  \  each  strand  of  three  twists ; 
and  eash  twist  of  a  fertain  noa^bcr  of  caboras,  or  tliieads  pf  rope  yarn,  more  or  lesy* 
as  the  uM»  is  to  he  thicker  or  ^aMtUer. 
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the  country,  upon  the  explosion  of  the  gun ;  a  things  I  believe,  those  creatures 
had  never  heard  before.  Ttils  convinced  me  there  was  no  going  on  shore 
for  us  in  the  night  upon  that  coast;  and  how  to  venture  in  the  day  was 
another  question  too ;  for  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  savages, 
had  been  as  bad  as  to  have  fallen  into  the  paws  of  lions  and  tigers;  at  least,  we 
were  equally  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  it* 

Be  that  as  it  would,  we  were  obliged  to  go  on  shore  somewhere  or  other  for 
water,  for  we  had  not  a  pint  left  in  the  boat ;  when  and  where  to  get  it  was  tlte 
point.  Xury  said,  if  I  would  let  him  go  on  shore  with  one  of  the  jars^  he  would 
£nd  if  there^was  any  water,  and  bring  some  to  me.  I  asked  him  why  be  would 
go ;  why  I  should  not  go,  ami  he  stay  in  the  boat*  llie  boy  answered  with  so 
'  snuch  affection,  that  he  made  me  love  htm  ever  after.  Says  he,  *^  If  wild  mans 
come,  they  eat  me,  you  go  way." — **  Well,  Xury,"  said  I,  •♦  we  will  both  go ;  and 
if  the  wild  mans  come,  we  will  kill  them;  tiiey  shall  eat  neither  of  us."  So  I 
gave  Xury  a  piece  of  rusk  bread  to  eat,  and  another  dram  ou^  of  our  master's 
case,  which  I  mentioned  before ;  and  we^hauled  the  boat  in  as  near  the  shore  as 
we  thought  was  proper,  and  so  waded  to  Umd,  carrying  nothii^  but  our  weapons, 
and  two  jars  for  water. 

I  did  not  care  to  go  out  of  sight  of  the  boat,  fearing  the  coming  of  canoes* 

To  make  a  cable ;  afrier  forming  the  strani^a,  they  use  atavet ;  which  they  first  pa.ss 
between  the  strands*  that  they  may  torn  the  better*  and  be  intertwisted  the  more  re* 
gularly  together.  And,  to  prevent  any  entangling,  a  weight  is  hung  at  the  end  of  each 
strand.  The  cable  l>ein2  properly  twisted,  neither  too  much,  so  as  to  become  stiff,  nor 
too  little,  so  as  to  be  naccid.  is  untwisted  agaiii  three  or  four  turns,  that  the  rest 
inay  the  better  retain  its  state ;  the  usual  allowance  for  the  diminution  of  length  by 
twisting  is  one  third  of  the  whole;  so  that,  for  a  cable  of  '(he  ordinary  length, 
120  fathoms,  the  rope-yarn  roust  be  180  fathoms  long.  Every  merchant  vessel 
9ias  three  cables ;  viz.  the  main  or  mifster-csbJey  ealled  the  sheet-cable,  which  is  that 
of  the  chief  anchor ;  and  the  two  bowers,  best  and  small*  * 

A  long  scope  of  cable  is  not  so  apt  to  break  as  a  short  one,  because  it  draws  more 
liorizoniall^  on  the  anchor  than  the  other;  and  a  ship  will  ride  more  smoothly  as  well 
as  more  safely  with  a  lon^  cable,  because  she  will  not  be  so  liable  to  plunge  deep  in 
the  water  with  her  fore-part. 

*  Canos;-— {from  the  French  canct),  a  name  given  to  the  boat  used  by  the  savages  in 
both  Indies,  as  well  as  by  the  Negros  in  Guinea,  made  chiefly  of  the  trunks  of  trees 
'scooped  hollow ;  sometimes  of  pieces  of  bark  fastened  together*  The  common  canoes 
an^ong  the  Indians,  are  those  made  of  trees  hollowed ;  being  either  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  si2e  of  the  tree  they  are  made  of.  They  are  rowed  with  paddles 
and  rarely  carry  sails ;  the  loading  is  laid  at  the  bottom ;  but,  having  no  ballast,  they 
are  ffequenily  turned  upside  down.  They  have  no  rudder,  the  want  of  which  is  sup* 
|>Uedby  paddles.  The  Negros  of  Guinea  use  the  same  sort  of  canoes,  though  made 
m  a  diffetent  manner.  They  are  long  shaped,  having  only  room  for  one  person  in 
width,  and  seren  or  eight  m  length  ;  they  shew  little  wood  above  the  water;  those 
who  row  are  extremely  dei^terons,  not  only  In  givinjg  the  strokes  with  cadence  and  uni- 
formity,  by  which  their  canoes  seem  to  fly  along  the  surface  of  the  water ;  but  also  in 
l)alaucing  the  vessel  with  their  bodies,  and  preventing  their  overturning,  which,  other- 
MFise,  on  account  of  their  lightness,  would  continually  happen.  Add,  that,  when  they 
are  overturned,  they  have  the  address  to  turn  ihem  up  again  in  the  water  itself,  and' 
mount  them  a-new.  They  venture  as  far  ^s  four  leagues  to  sea,  but  dare  not  venture 
much  farther.  They  are  usually  sixteen  feet  long,  and  a  foot  o'  ^<^  ^i*'**  though 
there  are  some  larger,  as  far  as  thirty-flve  feet  lonfTt  Ave  wide,  and  three  high,  ased 
for  the  ferrying  of  cattle  and  fgr  expeditions  in  war.  They  are  fitted  with  sails  made 
of  rushes.  On  return  from  a  voyage,  t\\e  canoes  are  not  left  in  the  water»  but  presently 
drawn  a-shor«f,  where  they  are  bung  by  the  two  ends,  and  left  to  drv  ;  in  which  stale 
t}i9y  are  so  light,  that  two  men  will  easily  carry  tbeni  on  their  shoulders.  The  canoes 
of  the  north  Americans  are  made  of  the  hark  ofthe  birch-tree,  sometimes  large  enough 
to  hold  four  or  five  persons.  Those  of  the  lavages  of  Terra-deI-Fnego>  and  the  other 
iklands  of  the  strait  of  Magelhaeos,  are  also  of  bark,  and  fashioned  with  great  skill  >  from 
ten  to  sixteen  feet  long,  and  two  wide,  oapi^bleof  holding  eight  men,  wtio  low  standing* 


VitH  stmges  down  the  river ;  but  the  boy,  seeinc  ft  low  place^  ftboot  a  miJe  op 

thecoantrj,   rambled  to  it;  and,  bjrandby,  Isawbim  come  runniDg  toward 

loe.   I  thought  he  was  pursued  by  some  savage,  or  frightened  by  some  wild 

besst;  and  I,  therefore,  ran  forwards  to  help  him;  but,  when  I  came  nearer 

10  bim,  I  saw  something  hanging  over  his  shoulders,  which  was  a  creature  that  lie 

iuul  shot,  like  a  bare,  but  different  in  colour,  and  longer  legs ;  however,  we  were 

very  glad  of  it,  and  it  was  very  good  meat ;  but  the  great  joy  that  poor  Xury  came 

with  was,  to  tell  roe  he  had  found  good  water,  and  seen  no  wild  mans.    But 

we  found  afterwards,  that  we  need  not  take  such  pains  for  water ;  for,  a  little 

higher  op  the  creek  where  we  were,  we  found  tlie  water  fresh  when  the  tid» 

was  out,  which  flowed  but  a  little  way  up;  so  we  filled  our  jars^  and,  having  a 

fire,  feasted  on  the  hare  we  had  killed  ;  and  prepared  to  go  on  our  way,  having 

seen  no  footsteps  of  4ny  human  creature  in  that  part  of  the  country* 

As  I  had  been  a  voyage  to  this  coast  before,!  knew  very  well  that  tlie  isles  of  Canary  ,* 
and  the  Cape  Verde  isles,f  also,  lay  not  far  from  the  coast;  but,  as  I  tiad 

with  surprising  swiftness.  In  the  repository  of  the  Royal  Society  is  the  model  of  a 
GroenUnd  canoe,  covered  with  seal-skin,  and  resembling  an  oblong  bladder;  so  as  that» 
however  the  waves  dash  over  it,  the  person  in  it  is  safe.  It  is  rowed  with  a  single  paddle. 

*  Canary  : — Is  the  english  version  ofcaHoria,  the  proper  name  of  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  north  Atlantic  ocean,  which  front  the  western  coast  of  Afric,  at  the  dbtanee  of 
about  50  leae;ues  from  Cape  Non,  occupying  a  space  comprised  between  latitude  $7* 
and  290 N.  longitude  IS^  and  18^  W.  They  are  in  number  seven;  viu  Lancerota, 
Faertaventura,  Gran-Canaria,  Teneriffe,  Fsima,  Gomera,  Fierro,  besides  several  uniit- 
^bited  islots.  They  anciently  l^re  the  name  of  Fortunate  isles,  and  are  thus  record^ 
hy  the  geographer  roMPONius  MELA(De  tUu  orhh,  b.  iii.  e.  17)  ;^^  Contra  Fartutuihie. 
insuUe  abmdant  tua  tponte  genitit,  ^  iubinde  aUU  mptr  aliit  hnuueentiha  nihU  ndicUu 
atunt,  beatitUquam  aliae  tirbes  excultae  :  vna  ringulMvi  dwnrum  fontnim  wgfnw  maxhni 
hmgniM;  oHtrum  qui  gtatavere  rim  totifuntur  in  mcrttm;  ita  affeetii  remedmm  esl  eg 
aUero  Mere,**  Athough  the  city  of  Palmas  on  Canaris  is  the  proper  metropolis  of 
these  isler,  being  the  episcopal  see,  and  the  seat  of  justice,  yet  Santa  Cms  in  I'eneriffc 
has  obtained  the  pre-eminence,  as  being  the  residence  of  the  govemor*geiieral,  and  also 
the  port  most  resorted  to  by  foreigners.  Celebrity  attaches  to  this  cluster,  among  mari- 
ners and  geographers,  on  the  two-fold  account  of  that  conspicuous  efevation  of  tlie 
earth,  the  peaked  mountain  jof  Teneriffe ;  and  of  the  first  meridian  of  longitude  having 
formerly  been  reckoned  from  the  most  westerly  islandi  called  Fierro  (or  iron):  a  prac- 
tice which, 'in  fact,  has  not  yet  entirely  ceased  in  certain  european  states,  although,  for  tlie 
most  part,  it  is  now  customary  to  place  the  first  meridian  in  the  capital  city,  or  principal 
astronomical  observatory  of  each  kmgdom  respectively ,  thus  english  geographers  compute 
their  longitude  from  Greenwich ;  the  French  from  Paris ;  and  other  nations  according  to 
the  same  rule ;  though,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  selection  of  Fierro  still  obtaining 
in  the  construction  of  some  of  the  continental  maps,  it  becomes  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  navigator  to  he  aware  of,  and  attentive  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  editor  is 
solifcttoas  to  record  in  this  place,  that  the  ohservatorv  of  Paris  is  situated  $•  2t)'  16"  £. 
from  that  of  Greenwich ;  Fierro  (fown)  17^  4fSf  if*  W.  consequently  the  difference  of 
meridians  between  the  latter  and  Paris  is  20^  5'  9^**  according  to  the  authority  of  the 
english  board  ot  longitude. 

t  Cavb  Vkrue  l8L£s:*««e  a  cluster  so  called  from  their  vicinity  to  the  african 
headland  of  that  name.  They  are  in  number  ten ;  vis.  Bona*vista,  Sal,  Mayo,  St. 
lago,  Fuego  (or  Fogo),firava,  St.  Nicholas,  banta  Lucia,  St  Vmcent,  St.  Antonio,  besides 
islots  without  names  or  inhabitants,  Bouavista,  the  most  easterly  island,  requires  cau* 
tious  navigation  to  approach  it,  owing  to  certain  dansers  in  its  vicinity,  which  have 
caused  the  loss  of  several  ships  end  nearly  proved  iiital  to  our  famed  circunuiavigator 
Cook,  on  bis  outward  bound  voyage.  Ships  do  not  now  frequent  the  channel  between 
this  island  and  the  continent  so  often  as  formerly  ;  those  which  do,  generally  keep  in 
longitude  between  19°  and  S0«  W.  tite  geographical  site  of  Bouavista  (N.  end)  is  iati* 
tade  16*^  16'  N.  longitude  %t?  59f  W.  St.  Antonio,  the  N.-we«tcrnmost  of  the  Cape 
Verde  isles,  is  often  seen  by  ships  in  passing  la  the  westward,  and  prior  to  the  genei^l 
use  of  the  present  improved  methods  of  ascertaining  the  longitude, -it  was  almost  always 
deemed  desirable  to  gain  a  sight  of  it,  in  order  to  correct  tlie  dead  reckoning.  Although 
this  is  not  now  requisite,  yet  it  is  practicable  wUhiMit  fear  of  def^y  )  for  the  aumaiit  of 


tto  }nstruttil!nti$  to  Wie  aif  observation,  to  find  wtiat  latitatff  w«  were  ifi 
Und  did  not  exactly  know,  or  at  least  remember  what  latitude  they  were  in  ;  I 
knew  notj  whcrd  to  look  for  them,  or  when  to  stand  off  to  sea  towards  thefA, 
^otherwise'  I  might  now  have  easily  found  some  of  tfiese  islands.  My  hope  was,  that 
if  I  stood  along  this  cqast  till  I  came  to  the  part  where  the  English  traded,  t 
^ould  find  sorhe  of  their  vessels  upon  tlieir  usual  design  of  trade,  that  would 
reliete  and  take  us  in. 

By  the  best  of  my  calculation,  tbe  place  where  I  now  was,  must  be  ;that 
country*  Mcbich  lying  between  the /Emperor  of  Maroco's  dominions  aiid  th^ 
Kegros,  remains  waste  and  uninhabited,  except  by  wild  beasts*  the  Negros  having 
abandoned  it,  and^one  farther  south,  for  fear  of  the  Moors,  and  the  Motors  not 
thinkihg  it  worth  inhabiting,  by  reason  of  its  barrenness;  and,  indeed,  both 
forsaking  it  because  of  the  prodigious  numbers  of  tigers,  lions,  leopards,  and 
other  furious  creatures,  which  harbour  there :  so  that  the  Moors  use  it  for  their 
hunting  only,  where  they  go  like  an  army,  one  or  two' thousand  men  at  a  time  ; 
and,  indeed,  for  near  a  hundred  miles  together  upon  this  coast,  we  saw  nothing 
but  a  waste,  tmrnhabtted  eoontry  by  day,  and  heard  nothing  hot  howirngs,  and 
roaring  of  wild  beasts  by  night.  In  the  day-time,  once  or  twice,  I  thought  t 
saw  the  Pico  of  TeneriflTcf  being  the  top  of  a  mounfain  in  the  Canaries, 
and  I  had  a  ^reat  mind  to  \enture  out,  in  hopes  of  reaching  thither ;  but, 
having  tried  twice,  I  was  forced   in  again  by  contrary  winds  ;   the  sea  also 

foing  too  higli  for  my  little  vessel;  so  I  resolved  to  pursue  my  first  design,  and 
eep  along  the  shore. 

6r»  Antooio  being  7400  feet  aboTe  the  surfjpce  of  the  sea  (according  to  recent  admea- 
surement^ it  may  be  teen  near  SO  leigaes  from  a  ship's  deck.  The  geographical  site 
of  thi»  eminence  is  latitude  17^  2'  N.  longirvde  25^  25'  W.  St.  lago  is  the  most  con* 
siderable  island  of  the  group,  and  the  most  frequented  by  foreign  shipping,  on  oecoapt  of 
its  road  on  Ihe  S.  B.  side,  called  Fbrto-Praya.  It  is,  however,  as  an  anclKM-age  or 
place  of  refresliment,  inferior  to  St,  Vincent,  the  weitcrnmost  isle  but  one,  as  bath 
been  demonstrated  by  the  hydrographkal  report  of  a  naval  officer  who  visited  this 
latter  place  a  few  years  ago,  inserted  ia  the  IStabal  Cbtomc(r>  (xxx.  61.)  According  to 
which  stateneat,  it  appears,  that  the  harbour  of  St.  Viaeent  is«  oo  three  side8,|a  perfect 
basin,  rendered  complete  by  the  isle  St.  Antonio  ki  front,  at  foar  leagues  distanee, 
capacious  enough  to  contain*  with  tbe  utmost  .safety,  two  hundred  sail  of  sbippinff, 
with  good  battofs»  and  regular  soundings*  from  35  fathoms  to  the  very  beach.  Farther 
interesting  particulars  concerning  these  isles  can  be  collected  by  referring  to  jBt.  C 
▼ii,  6iaxxT,233.  xxix,S04/ 

*  That  belt  of  desert  coantry,  which  separates  the  territories  of  Maroeo,  and 
the  other  maritime  states  of  Barbary,  from  Negro-land  or  the  cnantry  of  the  blacks  ; 
extending  from  Mount  Atlas  on  the  nocth,  to  Senegal  on  the  south,  is  called  Zahara  or 
'Zaara.  The  mid-land,  or  eastern  portioa  of  this  district  is  named  Beied-el-jereed,  ov 
the  "  dry  country/'  corruptly  and  nnneaningly  rendered*  in  some  maps  and  books, 
**  Biledulgerid."  Bv  the  terms  '*  des^rti'^vot  "  wilderness,"  applied  to  this  and  similar 
tracts  of  country  in  Africand  in  Asia,  tbe  reader  is  not  always  to  understand  a  coantry 
absolutely  barren  or  unfruitful ;  bat  such  as  from  want  ofcaltivatioa  is  nnprodactive ; 
for*  wherever  fonntakis  of  rills  of  water  exist,  though  bat  spartagljr,  herbage  is  still 
more  or  less  interspersed.  Although  the  wilderness  where  Jesos  is  sa^»  by  the  evan- 
gelists to  have  been  <*  temjited,''  is  in  a  district  of  Syria  where  the  soil  is  rocky,  and  the 
ground  mountainons ;  yet,  in  general,  the  desert  is  so  called  rathar  from  ils  being  a 
solitude*  than  as  being  absohiteW  uniiibabitable. 

f  TaNBRirvB  :^s  that  island  of  the  canarian  clastef,  the  aiost  faaiiltarly  kn«ywn  to 
voyagers  and  to  the  generality  of  readers*  owing  to  its  famous  pea^  ;  to  ils  4ines,  either 
under  their  proper  .names  of  Orotava,  and  Vidonia*  or  their  not  ancommoaly  assumed 
title  of  Madeira  ;  and  to  its  capital,  Santa-Cnia  [Holy  Cross],  behig  tbe  most  freqaented 
port  of  any  in  the  Canary  ihles,  and  the  emporium  of  their  trade  witii  Europe  and  with 
America.  The  peak  is  the  sufminit  of  «  mountain  originally  called  Teyd^h*  nearly  m 
tbe  centre  of  the  island  ;  it  is  estimated  to  he  1S1S8  feet,  or,  in  round  numbers,  2^ 
engiish  miles  above  the  lievel  of  tiie  laa*  and  maybe  seen  upwards  of  100*  endear 
vreathaiw    The  geographical  site.of  Xkis  nouAtaiAis  inlaliUide  SS^  Idf  S9fli.  longitade 


Sereral  times  I  was  obliged  to  land  Tor  Treih  waUr,  after  We  had  left  thi» 
place ;  and  once,  in  parlicdlar,  being  eftrly  in  the  ni6rnin|;,  ne  cune  to  an  aii> 
chor  under  a'  little  point  of  land  nhich  vraa  pretty  higti  ;  and  tbe  tide  banning 
tu  flow,  we  lay  still,  to  go  Fnrtber  in.  Xury,  whose  eyes  were  more  about  him 
than,  it  seems,  mine  were,  calls  softly  ti>  me,  and  telU  me,  that  we  had  best  f^ 
farther  off  the  shore"  j  "  for,",  says  tie,  "  loiik,  jonder  lies  a  terrible  monster 
on  tbe  ndcofthat  h^rll,  fast  asleep."  -  Hooked  where  he  pointed,  audi  law  a 
dreadful  monster  indeed,  for  it  was  a  great  liAn,"  that  lay  on  the  side,  of  the 

16"  45'  S3^'  Vf.  according  to  the  Hequiiile  Table)  ;  but  Captain  Cwjk  places  it  in  l«ti> 
tDde!B°ia'N.  Tbe  magnetic  TaHalion  hire  WBS  16»  Vr.  in  1T9I.  In  the  Rec|u'ute 
Tables,  Santa  Crai  i>  >tst(d  to  be  in  Uliiiide  t»'  19*  4'  M.  longiindg  lti°  f ^  30"  W. 
and  this  an  cuincBt  hydruKrapbEr  uf  tlie  present  day,  aiier  cartful  campariioa  wilb 
the  .obiCT*BIioDi  of  Captain*  Cuek  snd  Vancaurer,  infer)  lo  be  thr  true  positioi)  of  the 
place,  wliich  must  not  be  cOflfaander)  wiili  anolber  Santa  for  Saiiela)  Cruz,  in  tbe 
Grand-Canary,  wbow  bititude  it  18"  10'  37"  K.  Thu  prioiitive  name  of  the  itiand,  or 
the  mouniiiu  ii  itRlod,  in  toiat  bookt  uf  repute,  to  hue  bren  Ttryilf  :  but  the  sfcount 
p.en  by  Glau  (B.  £ .  x,  «M)  layB :  "  tins  island  wo)  named  TSejiertfe,  or  iIik  '  white 
moontein,'  by  (he  uali'ei  of  Palmu  ;  Tlieiier,  in  iheir  laniiua^e,  signifying  tnonntein, 
and  i^e,  white  ;  its  peak  or  lurainit  being  Hlwa?)  cofervd  with  mow,  while  Fshrmbeit'a 
thcTiDOitieler  has  been  obierred  within  lijilit  of  it  to  itaad  at  89°  in  the  lUade.  In  the 
year  1656,  tbe  pnitector,  Cromirell,  havliig  declared  wir  againil  Spain,  despolched 
A4mira]  Blake  to  infeil  the  eoasis,  nnd  set  agamtt  the  shipping  of  that  pa»*r.  On  ihc 
Mih  April,  16.^r,  he  arriTcd  at  Sanla-Cmi,  where  he  found  llie  soath-ametkan  Plate 
fliwt ;  which  he  attacked  with  incredible  remlnlion,  and  (niirely  deMioyed.  See  the 
biographiealuienniror  AdmiiBiRobFrl  Blake,  in  th(  JgaMl  ECf^Tiludt.  (uti,  16)  and 
Andrew  Marniriline)  on  that  achieTeneni  in  a  prior  Tolunic  of  the  Hme  publicatiaa 
(riii,  399).  SiDla-CrBi  hsi  been,  in  oar  time,  ihciibject  uf  an  uaiiKeuMful  and  die- 
•uroos  atlempn  by  AdBiirai  Ncbon,  (JGt.  tf.  iii,  17B>  A  liew  ef  Santa-Crua,  lakea 
when  ahout  three  nilct  olF,  aaitward  of  it,  in  tbe  aulaain  of  lB03,ciliibitiDgike?iiuUiine 
eterationof  tkesnow-capt  peak,  ia  aJsa  lo  be.fouod  lu  lli«  uaeful  woik.  ati4*d;  ^voUd  ; 
(B.  a.  Ttd.  I,  for  the  year  1B05). 

*  Lian: — (Fe^iilciF,  Lihn*.)  ii  emiseaily  diitingaished  frum  the  reil  of  the  beatti 
of  prey,  by  hii  wae,  alrrnglh,  rorm,  and  dupoiilioii.  Thia  animal  ii  prvdueed  ibfowth- 
onCAfric,  and  inaome  parn  of  Asia.  It  it  fouad  in  the  givitrKHuinJiers.iallig'  i.ut|ry 
rr^iona  of  the  torrid  konr^  parlieolarly  to   the  solitude*,  of  Zalian  ami  B'Ied.d.jrKei(, 

■ben  the  km  seem  to  ni^  *•(•  onwer,  ani  hi*  vMual  jk^pmi  of  cbwaoct  t>  -  "     -^ 


Hhon.  "  Xurv !"  nyi  !>  "  7011  ibill  go  on  them,  aai  kill  bim."  Xmtj  looked 
fTiKtitm«d,  and  Mid,  "  Me  kill !  be  eat  iim  at  one  mouth:*' (one  mouifaful 
be  meant).  However,  I  said  no  more  (o  the  boj,  but  baile  hiin  be  atJll  | 
•ltd  I  toiik  our  big^l  naa,  whicli  wai  almoat  muMuet  bore,  loaded  it,  with 
■  good  charge  of  powder,  witb  two  iluga,  and  laid  it  dov>n ;  then  I  loaded 
another  gun  with  tnobullBtt;  and  a  third,  for  wa  hid  three  pieces,  I  iMded 
with  five  *T0Rl1et  ballet*.  I  took  the  beu  aim  I  could  witli  the  fint  piece  ta 
Iia>e  ibot  him  in  the  head  ;  but  lie  lay  so,  with  hit  la|c  nitied  a  little  above  hii 
.  noK,  that  the  bIi^  hit  his  leg  afaont  the  knee ;  lie  ilar-.ed  up,  growling  at  <iret> 
but  Sliding  his  leg  broken;  fell  down,  then  gut  up  again,  aod  ^ve  th^  most 
bideoiu  roar  that  ever  I  heard. 


np  thfl  second  piece  immediately,  and,  thuuijh  he  bexaii  to  move  aS,  lired  again, 
bhot  him  in  tb«  bend,  and  hud  the  pleasure  to  we  him  drop,  and  make 
little  noise,  but  lie  struggling  Tur  life.    Then  Xurj  took  heart,  and  wnold  have 


M  let  hiw  go  on  shore,  "  Well,  go,"  said  I ;  so  the  hoj  jwmped  in 
and  taking  a  little  gun  in  one  baud,  swam  to  shore  with  the  other  hand,  and 
coming  cloie  to  the  creature,  put  the  mnnle  of  the  piece  to  his  ear,  and  »hut 
liim  in  the  head  agaiu,  which  despatched  him  quite. 

lliis  was  game,  indeed,  to  us,  but  it  wai  no  tood ;  and  I  was  verj  sorr;  to  low 
three  charge*  or  powder  and  shot  upon  a  creatare  that  was  good  for  iiutliing  ta 
vs.  However,  "Hvr^  nid  Im  would  have  some-  of  him ;  to  he  cniuet  on  txMrd, 
and  asked  oie  to  gtve  him  the  hatchet :  "  For  what,  Xury,''  said  I.     '*  Me-cut 


bj  llic  iuloence  of  a  buiniiig  mn  and  a  scorched  soit.  The  length  of  the  largnt  lion 
i)  above  eight  feet,  tbe  tailabiMii  Ibar,  and  its  height  frem  foar  lo  fonr  and  a  hiilf^  Tbe 
femsle  is  iboat  onc-foanh  part  len  than  tbe  male,  who,  buidei  hii  lupeiiar sIk,  b  al  once 
recogaiied  by  a  large  and  ihigg;  tuM,'  whieh  be  can  erect  at  wiili  and  whieh  render* 
tiiifTntt  peculiarly  awfnl.  NoiwithMaading  tbe  punou  of,lh»(ninal  are  Miong,  fl* 
^peiites  TMaekiiu,  and  its  r*ga  terriiie,  yet  nonbeilaa  ■seounts  anare  ni,  that,  urJike 
the  irtiiof  the  cat  kind,  or  thehynn*.  or  die  while  bear  of  the  polirrcgieiit,  the  Ikhi'i 
Courage  li  msgliBnlinuiii,  his  lenper  Mcessible  la|  gratitade.  and  hii  babiti,  lo  ■  certain 
•ilcnl.  iBicfplible  of  theinipre»ian«nf  edncatioo.  Tlial  tbe  auger  of  tbe  lioD  isooUe, 
ha*  been  ptoveibial  ever  aiiice  the  rrmoteK  aniiqiulv  of  whiub  im  pmiBW  any  htcrarj 
(Drnorials ;  and  the  latin  adage, i»ii(ii  eitn  l«»iui,ui1illpeTprtuilBda(Di>agKa*  under 
It*  faiai  of  M  heraldic  Belt*,  «Mtbj  the  febn»liou.epitket  of  CBw^c-iW 
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•IT  bis  head,*^  said  he.    ^oi^eiet^  he  could  not  cttt  otf  histieftd;  li6C  he  eoC 

off  a  footf  and  brought  it  with  him,  and  a  monstitMis  great  one  it  was,    I  be- 

tiiooeht  myself,  however,  that,  perhaps,  the  skia  of  him  might,  one  wiiy  or  otbei, 

be  of  some  value  to  os ;  and  I  resolved  to  take  off  his  skin,  if  I  conld.    So  Xaiy 

and  I  went  to  work  with  him  t  but  Xory  was  much  the  better  workman  at  it, 

for  I  knew  very  ill  how  to  do  it.    Indeed,  it  took  ns  both  up  the  whole  dav ; 

hot' at  bst  we  gi»t  off  the  hide  of  him,  and  spreading  it  on  the  top  of  our  cabm, 

the  sun  efiectually  dried  it  in  two  days  time,  and  it  afterwards  served  me  to  lie 

apOR. 

After  this  stop,  we  made  on  to  the  southward  continuallyr  for  eight  or 
ten  days,  living  verv  sparingly  on  our  provisions,  which  began  to  abate 
very  much,  and  going  no  oftener  to  the  shore  than  we^  were  obliged 
to  for  frpsh  water.  My  design  in  this,  was  to  mnke  the  river  Gambia,*  op 
Senegal  ;t  that  is  to  say,  any  where  about  the  Cape  Verde,  where  I  was  io 

I     n  I  I  .  .  .   J 

*  Gambia  t-^-Gmmbea  or  Gambnit  a  river  of  western  Afric,  lO  called  by  the  Porta- 
gaeae  mfter  the  example  of  the  natives,  who  are  said  to  call  all  the  tracts  of  land  reacb- 
iog  from  its  noutb  to  the  gold  coast  of  Gainea,  '*  Gamboa ; "  its  rooath  is  aboot  three 
leagoea  broaii,  and  lies  in  about  13*  19^  N.  between  the  river  Zenega,  and  Rio-Grande 
tgreat  river] ;  it  has  abont  five  fathoms  water  at  its  entrance,  and  pours  fortb  its  waters 
with  such  abundance  and  strength,  that,  several  miles  in  the  sea,  as  they  say,  fresh 
water  may  be  drawn  tberefroia.  Sock  is  the  account  given  of  this  stream  by  an  author 
(Ogilby),  who  wrote  in  1670.  More  modem  aothorities  describe  the  Gambea  as  naviga* 
ne  for  600  miles,  according  to  the  statement  of  those  who  have  ascended  it  so  far  in  quest 
of  gold,  but  unsuccessfully*  «It  is  added,  that,  a^  Joar,  which  is  above  50  leagues  upp  it 
h  a  mile  in  width ;  and,  at  Fatudinda,  which  is  the  highest  factory,  near  iMM)  miles  op 
•the  river,  is  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Tilbury.  James  island»  on  which  the  fort  stands, 
is,  about  16  leSgues  from  the  rivet's  mouth.  The  difference  between  high  and  low 
water  on  the  coast  from  Senegal  hither,  is  seldom  more  than  f^  feet ;  but  about  the 
fall  and  change  of  ([  and  particuiariy  at  the  equinoxes,  the  waters  are  tiriven  more 
iaipetuoosJy,  occasiouuig  a  great  surf.  The  mouth  of  this  river,  according  to  the  later 
authorities  accessible  to  the  editor«is  situated  in  latitude  15*28'  K.  longitude  16*  fO'  W. 
that  is  to  say,  its  eastern  pbiut,  named  by  Europeanib  Cape  St.  Maty,  is  in  X39  30'  N. 
There  are  some  accounts  extant,  which  state  the  entrance  uf  the  Gamhea  to  be  in  13^  N. 
14^  oO' W.  of  which  the  editor  thinks  it  his  duty  to  apprsie  the  nautical  reader.  '  When, 
Cape  St.  Mary  (known  by  a  tall  tree  on  the  top  of  its  point)  is  S.S.E.  3  leagues;  it  Is  • 
said  that  ships  may  ride  in  from  4^  to  5  fathoms. 

f  Sen  BOA  I.: — Senhega,  or  Zenhega,  the  name  of  a  river,  which  disembogues  into 
the  north  Atlantic  ocean ;  aboot  5  leagues  witliin  the  mouth  of  which,  is  an  island  oocu- 
pied  by  an  curopean  settlement  generally  called  by  the  same  name,  though  it  has  been 
named  St.  Louis  by  the  French.  This  place  is  in  latitude  15*  53'  N.  longitude 
16°  31'  30"  W.  difference  of  time  from  Greenwich  1  h.  6  m.  6  s.  high  water,  full  and 
chsnge  of  d  at  ^  past  10  o'clock.  The  road  of  Senegal  is  a  wild  anchorage  made 
temporary  use  of  by  vessels  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  within  sight  of  the 

tar ;  although  open,  and  oecesiiarily  unsheltered,  yet  its  tMttom  is  sood  ;  sometimes, 
owever,  when  the  weather  is  tempestuous,,  the  f^aves  run  very  high*  In  this  road, 
all  vessels  which  draw  more  than  10  or  IS  feet  of  water  are  obliged  to  come  to  an 
anchor;  those  of  a  less  draught  are  able  to  pass  the  bar,  and  enter  the  river.  There 
u  another  inconvenience  attending  this  anchorage,  namely,  the  want  of  sea-marks  for 
pilotage  ;  so  that  ships  are  in  danger  of  overshooting  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  ad* 
jacent  coast  being  extremely  low.  The  mouth  of  the  Senegal  possesses  some  extra-* 
ordinary  peculiarities.  This  river  does  not  empty  itself  into  the  sea,  according  to  the  di- 
rection of  its  course ;  its  ejection  is  performed  on  one  side ;  from  whence  it  results, 
that  the  waters,  on  entering  the  sea,  have  little  or  no  impulsive  force ;  the  entrance 
is  barred  by  a  sand,  which  is  the  prolongation  of  a  tongue  of  sand,  that  runs  in  a  direc- 
tion rather  from  north  to  south,  is  not  very  wide,  forms  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of 
the  river,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Tonj^ue  of  Barbary,  because  it  forms  the  continua- 
tion and  extremity  of  the  coast  of  similar  name.  This  bar  is  covered,  particularly 
during  the  dry  season,  with  only  IS  or  13  feet  water.  From  this  circumstance,  it 
happens,  that  the  bar  cannot  be  passed  with  safety  by  vessels  that  draw  above  10  feel 
water:  all  others  must  either  reuaiu  iifthe  road,  ox  take  the  precaution  of  reducing 


toioeetwidifonie  efiropeaw  '«hip,:  ^nd,  if  I  did  not,  I  kneir  not  vr^Hl 
Goarfe  I  bad  to  ,ti»ke,  but  to  seek  for  ibo  i4au(i9»  or  perish  funong  the  Negros. 
I  knew  tba(  all  the  ships  from  jBurope,  which  sailed  either  to  the  Goant  of 
^uitiea,  or  to  Brazil,  or  to  the^East^ndies,  made  this  cape,  or  those  islands  i 
and,  in  a  word,  I  put  the  whole  of  piy  fortune  upon  this  single  poim»  either 
that  I  must  uwet  with  some  ship  or  mmx  perish .^  When  I  hetd  pursued  this 
resolution  about  i«n  days  longer,  as  I  have  said,  I  began  to  see  that  the  land 
was  inhabited ;  and,  in  two  or  three  places,  as  we  sailed  by,  we  saw  people 
stand  upon  the  shore  to  look  at  us ;  we  could  also  perceive  tliey  were  quite  black 
and  naked.  I  was  once  inclined  to  have  ^one  on  shore  to  them ;  but  Xury  M^as 
spy  better  coui?seHor»  and  said  tome,  "  No  go,  no  go.''.  However,  I  hauled 
in  nearer  the  shore,  tliat  I  might  talk  to  them :  ana  I  found  they  run  along 
libe  sbofie  by  nie  a  good  way.  I  observed  they  had  no  weapons  in  their  haods^ 
«scept  ^ne,  who  bad  a  long  slender  stick,  which  Xury  said  was-  a  lance,  and 
that  xhey  would  throw  them  a  great  way  with  good  aim  ;  so  I  kept  at  distance, 
but  tf  il/sd  to  them  by  signs,  as  well  as  I  could,  and  particularly  made  signs 
for  something  to  eat.  They  beckoned  to  me  to  stop  my  boat,  and  they  %vo»id 
fietch  me  some  meat :  upon  this,  I  lowered  the  top  of  my  sail  and  lay  by,  and 
two  of  them  run  up  into  the  country ;  in  less  than  half  an  hour  they  came  back^ 
and  brought  with  them  two  pieces  of  dry  flesh  and  some  corn,  such  as  is  the 
produce  of  their  country ;  but  we  neither  knew  what  the  one  or  the  other  was^ 
however^  we  were  willing  to  accept  it.  But  how  'to  come  at  it  w»s  our  next 
difficfllty;  for  I  was  not  for  venturing  on  shore  to  them,  and  they  were  as 
much  afraid  of  us ;  but  they  took  a  safe  way  for  us  all,  for  they  brought  it  to 
the  shore,  and  laid  it  down,  and  went  and  stood  a  great  way  oflf  till  we  fetched 
it  on  board,  and  then  came  close  to  us  s^n. 

We  made  signs  of  thanks  to  them,  for  we  had  nothing  to  make  tliem  amends; 
but  an  opportunity  ofiiered  that  very  instant  to  oblige  them  wonderfully :  while 
we  were  lying  by  the  shore,  came  two  mighty  creatures,  one  pursuing  the  other 
(as  we  took  it)  with  ^reat  fury,  from  the  mountains  towards  the  sea  ;  whether 
it  was  the  male  pursumg  the  female,  or  whether  they  were  in  eport  or  in  rage,  wo 
could  not  tell,  any  more  than  we  could  tell  whether  it  was  usual  or  strange ;  but^ 
1  believe,  it  was  the  latter ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  those  ravenous  creatures 
seldom  appear  but  in  the  night ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  we  found  the  people 
terribly  frightened,  especially  the  women.  The  man  that  had  the  lance  or  dart 
did  not  fly  .from  them,  but  the  rest  did  ;  however,  as  the  two  animals  ran 
directly  into  the  water,  they  did  not  seem  to  o0er  to  fall  upou  any  of  the  Negros, 
but  plunged  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  swam  about,  as  if  they  had  come  for 
their  diversion;  at  last,  one  of  them  began  to  come  nearer  our  boat  than  at 
i^rst  I  expected  ;  but  I  lay  ready  for  him,  for  I  had  loaded  my  gun  with  all  pos« 
sible  expedition,  and  bade  Xury  load  both  the  others.  As  soon  as  he  came 
fairly  within  my  reach^  I  fired,  and  sho^  him  directly  in  the  head  ;  immediately 
he  sunk  down  into  the  water,  hut  rose  instantly,  and  plunged  up  and  down,  as 
if  he  was  struggling  for  life,  and  so  htdeed  he  was ;  he  immediately  made  to  the 
shore ;  but,  between  the  wound,  which  was  his  mortal  hurt;  ahd  the  strangling 
of  the  water,  he  died  just  before  he  reached  the  shore. 

It  ;s  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment  of  these  poor  creatures,  at  the 
noise  and  fire  of  my  gun  ;  some  of  them  were  even  ready  to  die  for  fear,  and 
fell  down  as  dead  with  the  very  terror ;  but,  when  they  saw  the  creature  deadi 
and  sunk  in  the  water,  and  that  I  made  signs  to  them  to  coipe  to  the  shore,  they 
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tlieir  burthen  by  a  snfficient  discharge  of  cargo.  The  shallowness  is  not  the  only  iiicou- 
renience  of  this  passage ;  it  has,  likewise,  that  of  being  always  difficult*  and  soiaeiim*?^ 
dangerous,  from  the  violence  with  which  the  tea  breaks  upon  it,  owing  to  the  couo* 
teraction  vf  a  southerly  current,  as  well  as  to  the  obstruction  of  the  suid*  The  days 
when  the  bar  is  absolutely  free  from  agitation  are  extremely  rare ;  on  the  contrary* 
those,   when  the  sea    breaks   with  danger  even  to  bosti!,   are  cxUeaiely  iinrqasab 
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MkhwlMk^CWBC  tolhe*Ii<m,Bndb^nUM*r(^fvth«£tttti)».    Ifiwnd  ' 
bialiyhii   blood at^ioing  itia  wacer;  Mid,  by  Uw  Iwtp  of  ■  e^,  whidil  atunc 
'  * '  '  -'    >T  -    '     '    '  y  dragieen  bint  on  thara,  and  touiod 


mud  bioi,  mm]  g^ve  tbe  N^ros  to  haul,  they  di 


....  u  leupardi*  spuUed,  Mud  ina  U  an  mdmiimble  desrcci 

ud  tbe  a^fcroi  iteU  up  tb^ir  WuU  witlfadniiracioii,  u>  ttuok  wliac  k  wai  I  bad 
kiUod  bim  with.  Tba  otitat  croatuia,  frighuned  wilh  the  flaib  of  fin  oiul  (&• 
soiie  of  tbe  gun  awaw  oa  abora,  sod  raa  uf  diiaotly  to  ibe  movBtaiiis  fioa 
Mbeooa  chcy  «tuBC.  / 


I  fbuad  quicklv  Ilie  Negro*  vera  for  eatiiig  die  BeA  of  Ebk  aninaJ,  to  I  wai 
viUing  to  luTe  them  take  it  as  a  favour  from  me ;  which,  when  I  made  sign*  U 
Aao  that  they  might  take  him,  ttiej  wne  very  Ihaniiful  lor.  Immectiatel;  thej 
fell  to  work  ifith  him ;  and,  Ehous))  thty  had  no  tnife,  yet,  with  a  shnrpenM, 
piece  of  nond,  the;  tonk  off  lii&  skiii  as  readily,  and  much  more  rendjiy,  (hau 
wc  could  have  done  with  a  knife.  They  offered  oie  soiue  of  tUe  Seth,  which 
I  declined,  making  as  if  I  would  give  it  them,  hut  made  sigiii  fartlie  skin,  which 
they  eave  me  veiy  freely,  aud  brouj^lit  uie  a  great  deal  more  of  their  provisionl^ 


w]iic£,  though  1  did  oot  quite  uiidciHUnd,  yet  I  accepted-  I  then  roade  aigiik  to 
thsm  for  Bouie  water,  and  lield  out  ooe  of  mj  Jars  to  them,  turning  it  bottota 
upwai-d,  to  shew  that  it  tvai  ampt^,  and  that  I  wauled  to  ha«a  it  lillad.     They. 


called  immediatedy  to  lome  of  tbeir  friends, 

brought  a  great  vessel  made  of  earth,  and  burat,  as  I  auppote,  in  the  sun  -;  this' 

*  Lsop^sD  : — (Pdn  porAu,  Lihne).  7hl)  i>  «ne  of  a  nngniaarj  tribe,  the  bold 
and  inliepd  eneuiKii  et  men,  tfaat  diidain  to  labniit  to  hi*  power,  and  carry  on  untC' 
Icniing  hostdiijr  againat  hin.  lliey  are  datiHguishibte  by  sliarp  and  farmidable  dowi, 
lodged  in  a  »il  of  ihuih,  and  capable  of  bvMg  eilended  or  drawn  in  at  pletHrr. 
llwy  lead  a  lolilary  rapaciou  life,  DcTCr  unning  for  mutual  defence  or  guppoit;  and, 
alUioBgh  drtlcring  in  >iEe  and  calour,  they  ara  allied  in  fonn  and  diipoaiuon,  to  tbe 
well  knonn  doawitic  aoima],  wboM  nsme  the  Gvl^bialed  northern  naiitraUtt  faai  tp- 
piopriated  to  the  wLols  kind,  which  hsunti  our  ditetlingi  willi  little  or  no  aitachnieot 
to  oar  persona,  and  wbosc  fieiee,  raveooui,  and  ariful  oliaractcr,  juitilici  ihc  popalat 
Kutence  that  "a  cut  ii  en  epitome  of  a  tiger."  Tlie  leopard  ■•  neit  in  iLse  to  the 
tiger,  and  hai  by  nwny  *nteii  atid  Iraiellers  been  confouadod  wiUi  that  animal.  lit 
hair  ii  shore  and  tmoolh,  bnl,  imte^d  of  being  streaked  like  the  tiger,  i*  briiMifallj 
nmked  on  ill  jcllow  bark,  tides,  and  Banks,  hhIi  black  tpoti.  It  i>,  on  the  other 
hand,  so  tiiile  different  frum  the  paBiher,  Ibal  (ome  niiuratiai)  are  inclined  to  luppose. 
that  tbe  diliert^e  cuattsls  bat  in  the  name.  However,  the  felioiting  diilinction  aeema 
mtramed  By  dole  ohiBrastioD  ;  the  panlher'a  tpois  are  cliipnsc'd  on  the  body  in 
drde),  from  four  to  five  in  racb,  with  one  in  tl|e  centre  ;  ou  the  face  and  leg*  ihm 

r)  are  tingle ;  wherea*  the  leopard,  betidei  being  soniEwhat  anialler  in  tiu  thao 
Driier,  lias  lit  spots  more  single  and  closer  ~HlI  over.  Otlier*,  and  aniongil  Ibcm 
B4r,  define  tbe  leopard  at  merely  tbe  fcinate  panthet;  iltlengthfniin  DOseioiaili* 
sbogl  foDi  feeu 
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my  set  down  for  me,  as  before,  and  I  sent  Xanr  on  shore  with  xpj  jars,  and 
filled  them  ail  three,  tlie  women  were  as  stark  naked  as  the  men. 

I  was  now  furnished  with  roots^  with  com,  sncli  as  it  was,  and  with  water ;  and 
leatf og  tafiy  friendly  Negros,  I  made  forward  for  abont  eleven  days  more,  without 
•(fering  to  go  near  the  shore^  ti|l  I  sai^  the  land  run  out  a  great  length  inta  the 
Sea,  at  about  foor  or  five  leagues  before  me ;  and  the  sea  being  very  calm,  I 
kept  a  large  offing,  to  make  this  point.  At  length,  doubling  the  point,  at  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  I  saw  land  on  the  other  side,  to  seaward ;  then  I 
concluded,  as  it  was  most  certain,  indeed,  that  this  was  the  Cape  Verde,*  and 
those  the  jslands,* called  from  thence,  Cape  Verde  islands.  However,  they  were 
at  a  git«C  distance,  and  I  could ^tiot  well  tell  what  I  had  best  to  do;  for  if 
I  shoold  be  taken  with  a  g^  of  wind,  X  might  neither  reach  one  nor  the 
other. 

In  this  dilemma,  as  I  was  very  penuve,  I  stepped  into  the  cabin  and  sat 
me  down^  Xury  having  the  helm  {  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  boy  cried  out,  **  mas- 
ter !^  master. !  slup  with,  a  sail ;"  and  the  foolish  boy  was  frightened  oot  of  his 
wits,  thinking  it  must  needs  lis  some  of  bis  master's  ships  sent  to  pursue  us, 
when  I  was  sum  we  were  gotten  hx  enough  ont  of  their  reach.    I  jumped  out 


^ 


*  Ca^k  ViftDt: — Cape  Verdant*  or,  more  literally,  Green-head,  it  the  most  wes^ 
ferly  point  of  Afrie,  in  latitude  14^  4i7MS<' N.  longitude  VtoSSf  16"  according  tQ 
Masksltnk;  from  whence  the  coast  treudi  one  way,  E.  N.  B.  then  more  northerly  f 
aiki(Uhe  other  way  S.  Caslerly.  The  land  about  the  cape  is  low  and  overgrown  with 
bushH,  with  abundance  of  jpalm  treei,  which  are  always  |;reen,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  contributed  to  obtain  wr  the  cape  its  present  appellation.  On  the  S.  side  of  this 
promonluryy  somewhat  eastward,  and  about  3  miles  Irom  the  continent,  is  the  island  of 
6oree,  not'more  than  }  mile  in  length,  audi  niilein  bresdth.  This  little  spot  has  derived  its 
same  from  the  european  island  of  Gorre  or  Goeree,  on  the  coast  of  the  Dutch  Nether- 
lands,  and  has  been  conquered  by  llnglaod.  (lEl.  <f .  xv,  SSO.)  Robinson  Crusoe's 
doubt^as  to  the  sight  of  land  to  sea-ward,  as  welt  when  he  doubled  Cape  Verde,  as 
when  he  passed  between  the  Canaries  and  the  african  continent,  may  have  created 
in  the  reader's  mind  speculations,  both  touching  the  powers  of  vision*  and  as 
to  mathematical  possibility,  with  reference  to  the  altitude  ni  objects.  With  reference 
to  the  6rst  point,  the  editor  takes  this  occasion  to  mention,  that  the  view  of  the  peak 
represented  in  tlie  wood  cut  (page  27)  is  after  an  original  sketch  made,  by  a  naval 
officer,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  nautical  miles,  when  the  object  bore  by  compass  south- 
west. On  the  second  point,  the  editor's  researches  furnish  the  following  data: — 
The  extent  of  a  persons  view,  six  feet  in  height,  on  a  plane  horison,  is  15b85 
feet,  =s  3  miles  43  feet ;  hence,  there  results,  that  two  persons  of  the  same  height 
can  see  one  another  at  the  distance  of  6  miles  86  feet.  By  a  like  calculation,  if 
the  height  of  the  eye  be  12  feet,  the  extent  of  view  will  be  4  mileSk  447  yarrts  i 
and  such  a  spectator  would  see  an  object  of  the  same  height  at  the  distancii;  of 
9^  miles,  if  the^  height  of  the  eye  be  24  feet  (which  is  about  the  elevation  of  a  ship's 
deck  from  the  water^,  the  extent  of  the  view  will  be  6  miles  29  yards  \  and  the  boll 
of  a  ship-  ol  the  same  sise  would  be  discernible  at  12  miles  58  yards.  If  the  height 
be  48  feet  (as  on  a  ship^i  mast),  the  visible  extent  would  be  8  miles  895  yards ;  and 
a  spectator,  in  this  position  would  see  a  sail  of  similar  height,  at  the  distance  of  17  miles 
50  yards.  In  this  calcolntioo  of  the  sensible  horisoo.  .the  earth  is  assumed  to  be  a 
perfect  globe,  whose  semirdiameter  isaB2l024960  -f*  6  feet,  or  other  given  height  of  the 
observer's  eye  from  the  surface.  These  memoranda  will  serve  to  explain  to  the  reader 
on  shore,  unacquainted  with  nautical  affairs,  the  meaning  and  .utility  of  going  "  aloft" 
to  lookout!  and  may  be  found  useful  by  the  juvenile  officer  in  expeditiously  estiraatiug 
the  distance  of  an  object  accordiug  to  its  appearance  reported  fr^m  the  mast-head. 
In  the  present  in8tanc€>  it  may  not  prove  devoid  of  interest  and  instruction,  to  apply 
|he  solution  of  this  question  to  the  particular  problem  of  the  Cape  Verde  island  of  St. 
Antoni^  7400  feet  high,  mentioned  in  a  former  note  (page  26)  or  to  that  of  Teneritfe 
pteak,  whose  height,  as  Ims  already  been  stated  in  another  note  in  the  same  page,  is 
12138  feet.  The  iBfltbal  C{|TO|liCU  (xviii»  p.  24)  contains  an  ingeuions  table  and 
roles  for  ascertaining  the  relative  distances  of  shins  in  the  same  fleet  or  line  of  battle, 
from  50.fathunit  to  4.fflilc.v  composed  by  Admiral  WALoxcaAVf,  now  Lord  RAasTOca^ 
by  means  of  observatious  analogous  to  tiiose  herein  before  alluded  to. 
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of  the  cabin,  and  immediately  saw,  not  only  the  ship,  but  what  she  was:  that 
it'wasaponagaese  ship,  and,  as  I  thought,  at  first,  was  bound  to  ttic  coast  of 
Guiuea  for  negros.  But,  when  1  observed  the  course  she  steeredj  I  wns  soon 
■  oonrioced  they  were  bound  some  other  way,  and  did  not  design  lo  come  any 
nearer  to  the  shore;  upon 'which  I  stretched  out  to  sea' as  much  as  I  couldy 
lesoking  to  speak   with   them,  if  possible. 

With  all  toe  mil  I  could  make,  I  found  I  should  not  be  able  to  cotne  in 
their  way,  but  that  they  would  be  gone  by  before  [  could  make  any  s>ignal  to 
them  ;  however,  after  I  had  crowded  to  the  utmost,  and  began  to  despair,  they,  it 
seems,  saw  me  by  the  help  of  their  perspective  glasses,  and  that  it  was  some 
earopean  boat,  which,  they  supposed,  must  belong  to  some  ship  that  was  lost ; 
so  they  shortened  sail,  to  let  me  come  up.  I  was  encouraged  with  this,  and  as 
I  bad  my  patroc^s  ensign  on  board,.  I  made  a  waft*  of  it  fur  a  si<:nal  to  them  of 
distress,  and  fired  a  gun,  both  which  they  saw ;  for  they  told  me  they  saw  the 
smoke,  though  they  did  not  hear  the  gun.  Upon  these  sii;nals,  they  very  kindly 
brought<-to,  and  lay  by  for  me  ;  and,  in  about  three  hours*  time,  I  came  up 
with  them. 

They  asked  me  what  I  was  in  Portuguese  and  in  Spanish,  and  in  French^ 
hnt  I  nnderstoud  none  of  them :  at  last,  a  scotch  sailor,  who  was  on  board, 
called  to  me,  and  I  answered  him,  that  I  was  an  Englishman,  'and  that  I  had 
made  my  escape  oat  of  slavery  from  the  Moors,  at  Salee ;  they  then  bade  me 
come  on  board,  and  very  kindly  took  me  in,  and  all  my  goods.  It  was  an  inex- 
pressible joy  to  roe,  which  any  one  will  believe,  that  I  was  thus  delivered,  as  I 
esteemed  it,  from  such  a  miserable,  and  almost  hopeless,  condition  as  I  was  in; 
and  1  imnsediately  offered  all  I  had  to  the  captain  of  the  sbip>  as  a  return  for 
my  deliverance ;  but  he  generously  told  me,  he  would  take  nothing  from  me, 
bat  that  all  I  had  should  be  delivered  safe  to  me,  when  I  came  to  Brazil  t 
"  for,'»  said  he;  **  I  have  saved  your  life  on  no  other  terms  than  I  would  be  glad 
to  be  saved  myself;  and* it  may,  one  time  of  other,  be  my  lot  to  be  taken  up  iii 
the  same  condition  :  besides,  when  I  carry  yoQ  to  Brazil,  so  great  a  way  from 
your  own  country,  if  I  should  take  from  you  what  yoa  have,  you  will  be  starved 
tliere,  and  then  I  only  take  away  that  life  I  have  given.  No,  no,  Senhor  Inglez  /f 
(Mr.  Englishman)  1  will  carry  you  thither  in  charity,  and  these  things  will  help 
tq  buy  your  subbidteoce  there,  and  your  passage  home  again.'' 

As  he  was  charitable  in  this  proposal,  so  he  was  just  in  the  performance,  to  a 
tittle ;  for  he  ordered  the  seamen,  that  none  should  offer  to  touch  any  thing  I 
had :  then  he  took  every  thing  into  his  own  pos^iession,  and  gave  me  b:ick  an 
exact  inventory  of  them,  that  I  might  have  them,  even  so  much  as  my  three 
earthen  jars.  As  to  my  boat,  it  was  a  very  good  one ;  that  he  saw ;  told  me  ' 
he  would  buy  it  of  me  fur  the  ship's  use;  and  asked  me  what  I  would  have  for  it? 
I  told  him  he  had  been  so  generous  to  roe  in  every  thing,  that  I  could  not  offer 
to  make  any  price  of  the  boat,  but  left  it  entirely  to  him  ;  upon  which  he  told 
me  he. would  give  me  a  note  of  hand  to  pay  me  eighty  pieces  of  eighty  for  it  at 

*  A  WAJT  : — is  made  by  hoisting  an  ensign  or  other  flag,  roiled  or  tied  up,  instead 
of  flying  at  Urge  :  it  is  the  customary  signal  by  which  a  ship  recalls  her  own  boats 
4)r  men  on  boar^  ;  and*  in  sorafe  cases,  may.  denote  immediate  want  of  assistance  by  the 
boats  of  other,  ships,  or  from  the  shore. 

f  Senhor  : — m  the  pOrtugaese  language,  is  like  the  corresponding  titles,  tenor,  in 
the  Spanish,  signor,  in  the  italian,  seigneur,  and  sietirt  in  the  freocb,  derived  from,  and  pro* 
nouncedlike,  the  latin,  tenior  (popu/i being  understood) ;  meaning,  in  english,  generally 
"  elder  ;"  a  word  of  which  **  aider  man"  is  but  an  augio-saxun  synonym,  affording  the 
key  to  its  more  specific  signiBcation,  "  Sir,"  which  serves  to  demonstrate,  how  closely 
the  idea  of  government  or  personal  precedency,  has,  ia  all  societies,  originally  been 
coupled  with  that  of  aj^e  ;  in  corroboration  of  which  may  be  quoted  thexorieutal  word 
shehh ;  that  equally  signifies  a  senior  in  age,  an  elder  in  magistracy,  a  master  of  a  family 
or  household,  and  a  title  of  h.>nour  when  prefixed  to  a  proper  name.    (|&  C.  xxiv,  994) 

}  FiECE-op-EiOHT  : — (r^tileSf  or  royals  being  understood)  is  a  compound  translating 
•f  the  Spanish  p^so,  or  p^so-duto  ;  literally  piece  or  hard-piece  j  the  name  of  a  silrer  coin 
fiobin^on  dxtx^oe.  D 
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e3  $  ftndi  when  it  etme  tliere,  if  any  one  oS^ered  to  give  m6re,  be  wmM  innk^ 
it  up.  lie  offered  me  also  sixty  pieces  of  ei^ht  more  ror  my  buy  Xury,  whicli  I 
was  loath  to  take ;  not  that  I  was  not  willing  to  let  the  captain  have  him,  but 
I  was  very  loath  to  sell  the  poor  boy*s  liberty,  who  had  assisted  me  to  faithfully 
in  procuring  my  own.  However,  when  I  let  him  know  my  reason,  he  owned 
it  to  lie  just,  and  offered  me  this  medium,  that  he  would  give  the  boy  an  obli- 
gation to  set  htm  free  in  tea  years,  if  he  turned  Christian  ;  u|^n  this,  and  Xury 
saying  he  was  willing  to  go  to  him,  I  let  the  captain  have  him.    We  had  a  very 

food  voyac;e  to  Brazil,  and  in  about  twenty- two  days  after,  arrived  in  tli^ 
tahja  de  Todos  los  Santos,*  I  was  thus  once  more  delivered  from  the  most 
miscrablebf  all  conditions  of  life;  and  what  to  do  next  with  myself  I  was  now  to 
consider. 

The  generous  treatment  the  captain  gave  me,  I  can  never  enough  remember  t 
he  wotild  take  no<liing  of  me  for  my  passage,  gave  roe  ten  ducatsf  for  the  ieo- 
pard^s  skin,  and  twenty  for  the  liua^s  skin,  which  I  had  in  my  boat,  and  caused 
every  thing  I  had  in  the  ship  to  be  punctually  delivered  to  me  ;  and  what  I  was 
willtng  to  sell,  he  bought  of  me  ;  such  as  the  case  of  bottles,  two  of  my  guns, 
and  a  piece  of  the  lump  of  bees'  wax,  for  I  had  made  candles  of  the  rest ;  in  a 
word,  I  made  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  eight  of  all  my  cargo, 
mnd,  with  this  stock,  I  went  on  shore  in  Brazil. 

in  Spain,  and  the  dominions  depending  there9n ;  the  division  of  which  is  into  8  reals^ 
and  its  sab*di vision  into^  maravedh.  Although  the  old  term  "  piece-of-eight"  be  noir 
become  somewhat  ohsoiete,  yet  it  is  amoch  more  appropriate  appellation  than  its  modem 
successor  <*  dollar"  derived  from  the  gerraan  IhaUr  [whereof  the  literal  eoglish  equivalent 
waald  be  **  daler*]  between  which  and  the  coinage  of  Spaiti,  or  of  its  trant-atlantie 
colonies,  there  it  Hssurediy  no  relationship.  This  absurdity  has  been  perpetuated  by 
tlie  anglo-anerican  United  States.  The  crown-piece  is  the  nearest  eogiish  representa- 
tJTe  of  this  coin  in  value  and  appearance. 

*  Basi  vaa-TODoS'Los-SANTOs :— generally  called  in  briefBahiaf  and  in  english,.  All* 
faints* -bay,  is  the  principal  harboiir  in  the  northern  part  of  Brasil,  as  Rio  de  Janeirp 
(January  river]  it  to  the  southward  :  which,  notwithstanding  the  coast  of  it  con* 
tains  several  good  harbours,  were  the  only  two  into  which  foreign  shipping  was  admitted^ 
under  the  jerioos  ooloniai  policy  of  Portugal,  until  of  very  late  years.  The  entrance 
into  All-samts-bay  is  between  a  large  island  called  Taporica,  to  the  westward,  and  a 
peninsula,  on  which  stands  the  city  of  San-Salvador  [St.  Ssviour};  to  the  eastward.  The 
west  side  of  the  channel  is  bounded  by  shoal  water  and  foul  ground,  extending  from  tha 
island.  A  shoal  bank  projects,  also,  from  Cape  St.  Salvador  (also  called  Cape  St.  Antonio) 
the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  to  the  distance  of  2  miles  or  more  S.  and  S.E.  from  it* 
By  observations  made  on  board  the  East-india-coropany's  shipping,  tins  cape  is  in 
latitude  IS*  h9  S.  longitude  38^  15*  W.  according  to  the  present  hydrographer  of  that 
corporation*  tlie  scientific  Hoasfivacu.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  more  detailed 
iafurnMtion  eottcerniug  theottier  parts  oftliis  coast  In  general,  and  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  particular,  is  referred  to  the  following  psssages  in  the  jlBuhal  ^f)TOnicIe*  vol.  xix,  48t; 
xxt,  45, 198,  498 ;  xiii,  50;  xxiii,  485;  xxv,  415;  xxvt,  1^51;  xxix,  125,  152;  xxx, 
49,  211. 

f  Ducat: — a  foreign  coin,  either  of  gold  or  silver,  stricken  in  the  dominions  of  a 
doke*  being  about  the  same  value  whh  a  Spanish  piece-of-eight*  or  a  french  crown, 
that  is,  aTOut  live  shillings  sterling,  when  of  silver,  and  twice  as  much  when  of  gold. 
The  origin  of  ducats  is  referred  to  one  Longinus,  governor  of  Italy ;  who,  revolting 
against  tlie  emperor  Justin  the  younger,  made  himself  dtike  of  Ravenna,  and  called 
httxAeXi EKareha,  that  is,  without  lord,  or  ruler;  and  to  shew  his  independence,  struck 
pieces  of  money,  of  very  pure  gold,  in  his  own  name,  and  with  his  own  stump,  which 
were  called  ducAft;  as  the  greek  historian  Procopius  relates.  After  lirm,  the  next 
who  struck  ducats,  were  the  Venetians,  who  called  them  also  lecchini,  or  sequins  from. 
tecea^  the  mint  or  place  where  they  were  struck.  This  was  about  the  year  1280,  in 
the  time  of  John  Dandoti ;  but  we  have  some  evidence,  that  Roger,  king  of  Sicily, 
bad  coined  ducats  asearly  as' 1240 1  and  Du-Canoe  affirms,  that  the  first  ducats  were 
•truck  in  the  duchy  of  Apulia,  in  Calabria.  The  chief  gold  ducats^  now  current,.  are« 
the  single  and  douue  ducats  of  Venice,  Florence,  Genosi  Germauy»  Hangary,  SwedeSf 
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'  Dad  not  hscA  long  Iwre,  t)efbre  I  wa»  reconiiDeiideil  to  tbe  hoiAe  of  a  ^ood 
hooest  man,  like  btiDself,  wbo  bad  an  tn^eato  (as  tkey  caU  a  plaatation  and  a> 
ta|pur>-house),  I  lived  wiltr  him  some  tiine»  and  acqaaintcd  myseir,  bjr  that  roeei»s 
vith  die  manner  of  pbHitto^,  and  of  making,  sogar  :*  and,  seeing  how  well  the 

I  I  I.I.  .1 

Deflmark,  Holland,  and  S^wkserland,  The  heaviest  of  theni  weighs  €ve  pcnajr  weights* 
seventeen  grains,  and  the  iigiitest  five  penny  weights,  ten  grains ;  which  is  to  be  luider* 
stood  of  the  double  dacats,  and  of  the  single  in  proportion*  Tlie  Spaniards  have  no 
ducats  of  gold  ;  bat,  in  lieu  thereof,  they  make  use  of  the  silver  one;  which,  with  tiietBa 
is  DO  effective  species,  bnt  only  a  money  of  accompt,  like, our  pound*  It  is  equivalent  to 
eleven  rSalt. 

*  Sugar  : — CsaccAarttfn,  fatin  ;  sucre,  french  ;)  a  solid,  sweet,  substance,  obtained 
from  a  species  of  cane,  produced  in  various  places  of  Asia,  Afric,  and  America,  but 
Most  eonimon  in  the  east  and  west  Indies  ;  6r,  according  to  chemists,  an  essential  salt, 
susceptible  of  crystalization  ;  which  is  contained,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  species 
of  Tegctabie,  and  in  some  animal  secretions,  but  mbst  abundantly  in  this  cane,    llio 
expressed  juice  of  the  cane  is  clarified  and  boiled  down  to  a  thick  consisteuce :  it  % 
then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  saccharine  part  concretes  into  brown  coloared 
masses,  and  is  the  sii^r  in  its  raw  state  as  we  see  it  import^.    The  sugar-cane  is  a 
smooth  jointed  raed,  of  a  shiniog  greenish  colour;  which,  as  the  plant  approaches 
maturity,  changes*  by  degrees,  to  a  yellowish  one.    The  sizes  of  the  canes  vary  mucht 
according  to  the  soil,  season,  and  circumstances  ;  the  usual  height  is  from  four  to  sevea 
feet;  the  thickness  of  a  middling  sized  cane  is  about  au  inch;  the  largest  three  ov 
four  incbes ;  and  the  smaller  ones  not  more  than  half  an  inch.    The  distance  of  the 
knots  is  no  less  various  than  the  height ;  in  some  not  above  two  inches  ;  in  others  nine 
er  ten  :  those  canes  which  have  the  knots  farthest  apart  are  esteemed  the  best.    Tha 
saccharine  juice  is  contained  in  a  spongy  pith,  which  the  inside  of  the  cane  is' filled 
with.    The  pith  of  the  smooth  part  of  the  cane  is  soft  and  of  a  whitish  colour;  that 
of  the  joints  harder,  more  compact,  and  darker-coloured.    The  first  is  by  mutAi  the 
more  juicy ;  bet  the  juice  of  the  latter  is  sweetest,  and  seems  to  be  more  perieclly 
elaboffate<L     The  sugar-caae  being  the  pr'mcipal  source  of  profit  in  the  «rest*indiaa 
islesi  giving  employment  to  seamen,  conferring  wealth  on  the  merchant,  and  furnishing 
almost  a  necessary  of  life  in  Europe  (the  quantity  consumed  here  being  vaiued  at 
ten  mUlioos  sterling^,  it  may  justly  be  esteemed  one  of  the  most  useful  and  yalnabU 
plants  in  the  world.   The  following  are  the  chemical  characters  of  sugar  ^— Itis  soluble  in 
an  equal  weight  of  cold  water,  and  almost  to  at^  unTimited  amount  in  hot  water.    The 
lat(er  solution  affords  a  liquid  called  syrup ;  from  which  crystals  of  sugar,  called  suear« 
candy,  separate  by  long  repose.    Alcohol  dissolves^  when  heated,  about  ^  of  its  weigh 
of  sugar.     Lime-water  renders  sugar  more  soluble.    Alkalis  unite  with  it  and  desiioy 
its  taste.    It  may,  however,  be  recovered  unchanged,  by  adding  sulphuric  acid,  and 
precipitating  the  sulphate  by  alcohol,  which  retains  the  sugar  in  solution.     Sugar  has 
the  properly  of  rendering  oils  miscible  with  water.    The  sulphurets,  hydro-sulphurets* 
and  phosphnreis,  appear  to  have  the  property  of  converting  sugar  into  a  substauqi 
not  unlike  gum.  It  is  converted  by  destructive  distillation  into  acetous  acid»  carbu:«4:ed- 
hydrogen,  carbonic  acid 'gas,  and  charcoal.     It  is  composed  of  64  parts  oxygen,  SB 
carbon,  and  8  hydrogen.    A  french  chemist,  has  proved,  that  sugar  may  be  refined 
and  clarified  in  24  hours.    The  process  has  been  discovered  by  Edward  Howard^  Esq, 
F.R.S.     The  following  is  an  outlmeof  the  process  : — 

"  Take  brown  sugar,  sift  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  then  put  it  lightly  into  any  conical 
vessel  having  holes  at  the  bottom,  like  a  coifee  machine.  Then  mix  some  brown  sugar 
with  wltite  syrup,  that  is,  syrup  of  refined  sugar,  to  the  consistency  of  batter  or  thick 
cream,  and  pour  it  gently  on  the  top  of  the  sugar  in  the  vessel  tiH  the  surface  is  covered. 
The  syrup  will  soon  begin  to  percolate,  and  leave  the  surface  in  a  state  which  will  allow 
more  syrup  to  be  poured  upon  it,  which  is  to  be  done  carefully.  The  treacle  will  bs 
found  to  come  out  at  the  bottom,  havino  Icf^  tiie  whole  mass  perfectly  white*  The 
first  droppings  ace  to  be  kept  apart,  as  the  last  will  serve  to  begin  another  opt^ratiuu. 
The  sugar  is  now  in  a  pure  state,  except  as  to  its  containing  insoluble  matter*  which  may, 
of  course  be  separated  by  a  solution  in  water.*' 

The  use  of  this  nutritive  and  agreeable  article  is  of  vftry  high  antiqnity ;  the  "  sweet 
cane*'  is  mentioned  in  the  bible  (Isaiah:  zliii,  24.  Jeretniah,  vi,  SO*)  as  an  article 
of  merchandise  coming  firoro  a  far  countt-y.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  of  Macedon 
seem  to  bare  opened  the  discovery  of  it  to  the  western  parts  of  the  world :  his  admirUf 
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planters  lived,  and  how  they  got  rich  suddenly,  I  resolved,  if  I  could  get  a 
license  to  settle  there,  I  would  turn  planter  amung  them;  endeavouring  in  the 
mean  time,  to  find  out  some  way  to  get  my  money,  which  I  had  left  in  London, 
remitted  to  me.  To  this  purpose,  getting  a  kind  of  a  letter  of  naturalization, 
I  purchased  as  much  land  that  was  uncured  as  my  money  would  reach,  and- 
formed  a  plan  for  my  plantation  and  settlement ;  such  a  one  as  might  be  suit* 
able  to  the  stock  which  I  proposed  to  myself  to  receive  from  England. 

I  had  a  neighbour,  a  Portuguese  of  Lisbon,  but  born  of  english  parents,  whoso 
name  was  Wells,  and  in  much  such  circumstances  as  I  was.  I  call  him  tny 
neighbour,  because  his  plantation  lay  next  to  mine  ;  and  we  went  on  very 
sociably  together.  My  stock  was  but  low,  as  well  as  bis ;  and  we  rather  planted 
for  food  than  any  thing  else,  for  about  two  years.  However,  we  began  to 
encrease,  and.  our  land  oegan  to  come  into  order;  so  that  the  third  year  we 
planted  some  tobacco,*  and  made  each  of  us  a  large  piece  of  ground  ready  for 
planting  canes  in  the  year  to  come :  but  wc  both  wanted  help ;  and  now  I  found, 
wore  than  before,  I  had  done  wrong  in  parting  with  my  boy  Xury. 

But,  alas  !  for  me  to  do  wrong,  who  never  did  right,^  was  no  great  wonder.  I 
hacf  no  remedy,  but  to  go  on  :  I  had  got  into  an  employment  quite  remote  to 
my  genius,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  life  I  delighted  in,  and  for  which  I  forsook 
my  home :  nay,  I  was  coming  into  the  very  middle  station  or  upper  degree 
of  low  life,  which  my  father  advised  me  to  before;  and  which,  if  I  resolved  to 
go  on  with,  I  might  as,  well  have  staid  in  England,  among  my  friends,  as  have 
gone  6ve  thousand  miles  off  to  do  it  among  strangers  and  savages,  in  a  wilder- 
ness, and  at  such  a  distance  as  never  to  hear  from  any  part  of  the  world  that 
bad  the  least  knowledge  of  me. 

In  this  manner,  I  used  to  look  upon  my  condition  with  the  utmos^t  regret*  I 
had  nobody  to  converse  with,  but  now  and  then  this  neighbour;  no  work  to 
be  done,  but  by  the  labour  of  my  hands ;  and  I  used  to  say,  I  lived  jlist  like 
a  nian  cast  away  upon  some  desolate  island,  that  had  nobody  there  but  himself. 
But  how  just  has  it  been ;  and  how  should  all  men  reflect,  that  when  they 
compare  their  present  conditions  with  others  that  are  worse,  heaven  may 
oblige  them  to  make  the  exchange,  and  be  convinced  of  their  former  felicity 


^fEARcnvs,  3%j  years  n.  c.  I'ound  the  sugar  ca/ie  in  India,  as  appears  from  his  account 
of  it  quoted  by  Strabo.  T[ieophbasti>s,  who  lived  not  long  after,  seems  to  be  the 
first  who  had  a  knowledge  of  sugar.  In  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of  honey,  he 
mentions  one  found  in  reeds.  Eratoswienes,  223,  b.  c.  Varro,  68  b.  c.  and  Dios- 
coRtTJES,  35  B.  c.  also  speak  of  it,  and  of  its  plant ;  but  the  necessary  limits  of  annota^ 
tion  forbid  our  pursuing  the  investigation  any  farther  in  (his  place. 

♦  Tobacco  : — Nicotiana,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  pentandria-monogynia  class  f  its 
iehfiracters  are  these ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  of  one  leaf,  cut 
into>ifive  acute  segments;  the  flower  has  one  funnel-shaped  petal,  with  a  long  tube, 
spread  open  at  the  brim,  ending  in  five  acute  points ;  it  has  five  nwl-shaped  stamina,  of 
Che  length  of  the  tube,  a  little  inclined  and  terminated  by  oblong  summits  ;  andean  oval 
genntn,  supporting  a  slender  style,  crowned  by  an  indented  stigma;  the  ffcnnew  turns 
to  an  oval  capsule,  with  two  valves,, having  two  ceils  which  open  at  the  top,  and  filled 
with  roupti  seeds,  growing  from  the  pairtition.  Livne  enumerates  six,  and  Miller, 
eleven,  speciee.  Tobacco,  or  Tabacco,  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America  by  the  Spaniards,  and'  first  imported  about  the  year  1560.  The 
Americans  of  the  continent  call  it  petJm,  those  of  the  islands  yoli.  Tlie  Spaniards,  who 
gave  it  the  name  tobatxo,  took  it  from  Tobaco,  a  province  of  Yucatan,  where  they  first 
found  it,  and  first  learued  its  use  ;  or,  as  some  say,  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
iGiland  of  Tabago,  or  Tobago.  The  Frencli,  at  its  first  introduction  among  tliem,  gave  it 
various  names;  as  l^icdtiana,  or  the  *' ambassador's  herb  "  fiora  Joh*  Nicot,  then 
.  ambassador  of  King  Francis  II.  in  Portugal,  who  bronght  some  of  it  with  him  from 
iiisbon,  and  pre«ented  it  to  a  grand  prior  of  the  house  of  Lorraine  and  to  Qaeen 
Catharine  de  Medicts  ;  from  whence  it  was  also  called  **  queen's  herb"  and  **  g^ond 
jtrior's  herb.**  They  also  gave  it  other  names,  which  are  now  all  reduced  in  common 
parlance  to  the  original  nauip  ^iven  it  by  U£RNand£2  de  'J'oLtno,  who  first  sent  it 
lato  Spain  and  Portugal.  '       '  ' 
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^y  their  experience  r  anfl  thns,  that  the  truly  solitary  life  I  refleGted"  on,  in  an 
isiaad  of  desolation,  slumld  become  my  lor,  who  had  so  often  unjustly  corn- 
fared  it  with  the  life  v^hich  I  then  led,  in  which,  had  I  continued,  I  had,  in  all 
•probabiliiy,  been  prosperous  and  rich. 

I  was,  in  some  degree,  settled  in  my  measures  for  carrying  on  the  plantation, 
before  my  kind  friend,  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  took  me  up  at  sea,  went 
back  ;  for  the  ship  remained  at  Bahia,  in  providing  his  lading,  and  preparing  for 
his  voyage,  near  three  months ;  when,  telling  him  what  little  stock  I  bad  left 
behind  me  in  London,  he  gave  me  this  friendly  and  sincere  advice :  **  Senhor 
Inglez^  (for  so  he  always  called  me),  "  if  you  w^ill  give  me  letters,  and  a  pro- 
curation here  in  form  to  me,  with  orders  to  the  person  who  has  your  money  iri 
Loodon,  to  send  your  effects  to  Lisbon,  to  such  persons  as  I  shall  direct,  and 
ia  such  goods  as  are  proper  for  this  country,  I  will  bring  you  the  produce  of 
them,  at  my  return  :  but,  since  human  affairs  are  all  subject  to  changes  and 
disasters^  1  would  have  you  give  orders  for  hut  one  hundred  pounds  sterling,* 
which,  you  say,  is  half  your  stock,  and  let  the  hazard  be  run  for  the  first;  90 
that,  if  it  come  safe,  you  may  order  the' rest  th^  same  way  ;  and,  if  it  miscarry, 
you  may  have  the  other  half  to  have  recourse  to  for  your  supply."  This  was  so 
wholesome  advice,  and  looked  so  friendly,  that  I  could  not  but  be  convinced  it 
was  the  best  course  I  could  take  ;  so  I  accordingly  prepared  letters  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman with  whom  I  had  left  my  money,  and  a  procuration  to  the  portuguese 
captain,  as  he  desired  me. 

I  wrote  the  english  captain's  widow  a  full  account  of  all  my  adventures;  my 
slavery,  escape,  and  how  I  had  met  with  the  portuguese  captain  at  sea,  the 
humanity  of  his  bclinviour,  and  what  condition  I  was  now  in,  with  all  other 
necessary  directions  for  my  supply  ;  and,  %vhen  this  honest  captain  came  lo 
Lisbon,  he  found  means,  by  some  of  the  english  merchants  there,  to  send  over, 
not  the  order  only,  but  a  full  account  of  my  story  to  a  merchant  at  London,  who 
represented  it  effectually  to  her  ;  wiiereupon,  she  not  only  delivered  the  money, 
hut,  out  of  her  own  pocket,  sent  the  portuguese  captain  a  very  handsome  present 
for  his  huaianity  and  charity  to  me. 

The  merchant  in  London,  vesting  this  hundred  pounds  in  english  goods,  such 
as  the  captain  had  wrote  for,  sent  theiu  directly  to  him  at  Lisbon,  and  he  brought 
thera  all  safe  to  me  at  Brazil :  among  which,  without  my  direction  (for  I  was 
too  young  in  my  business  to  think  of  them),  he  had  taken  care  to  have  tools, 
iron  work  and  utensils,  necesssary  for  my  plantation,  and  which  were  of  great 
use  to  me« 

When  this  cargo  arrived,  I  thought  my  fortune  made,  for  I  was  surprised  with 
the  joy  of  it ;  anfd  my  good  steward,  the  captain,  had  laid  out  the  five  pounds, 
which  my  friend  had  sent  him  as  a  present  for  himself,  to  purchase  and  bring 
me  over  a  servant,  under  bond  for  six  years'  service,  and  would  not  accept  of 
any  consideration,  except  a  little  tobacco,  which  I  woujd  have  him  take,  being 
of  my  own  produce.  Neither  was  this  all ;  but  my  goods  being  all  english 
manufactures,  such  as  clothes,  stuffs,  haize,  and  things  particularly  valuable  and 
desirable  in  the  country,  I  found  means  to  sell  them  to  a  very  great  advantage  ; 

*— ^^1^— w  i^— ^^  11     !■  II  I  ii  m^i^m^  III         I      111— ^1— ,■    III  II  w         I  ■ 

*  Stirling  : — is  generally  allowed  to  be  derived  from  the  Germans  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Denmark,  who,  from  their  eastern  situation,'^had  the  name  of  Easterlings, 
and,  being  the  best  refiners,  were  called  in  to  perfect  our  english  money.  Nummi  ester' 
lingi  became  used  in  old  deeds  lo  signify  sometimes  pence,  and  sometimes  the  standard^ 
Bs  pro6ae  tncnctae  among  the  civilians.  So  sterling  and  standard  became  nearly  syno- 
njmoos,  and  the  former  ha§  ever  since  been  osed  to  denote  the  certain  proportion  or 
degree  of  fineness  ui  bullion  or  coin.  But  our  antiquaries  are  not  so  well  agreed  when 
this  adoption  tt^ok  place  among  u<<.  The  most  common,  though,  by  no  means,  the 
nost  certain,  opinion  is,  that  King  John  tirst  called  in  the  Esterlings,  and  coined  sterling 
money.  Camden  (in  his  remains)  ascribes  it  to  Richard  I.  Stow  and  Cokb  to  Henry 
n.  but  we  meet  with  the  phrase  nummi  sterilenses  under  Henry  L  in  short  nearly  as  far 
l»ck.as  the  time  of  WiUiaiiI»  although  not  expressly  in  Do  uesday  book. 
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JM  that  I  might  itay,  Iliad  flswe  than  four  times  te  valae  of  my  first  eargo^  an  A , 
ivas  now  infinitely  beyond  my  poor  neighbour,  I  mean  in  the  advancement  of 
my  plantation ;  for  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  bought  me  a  negro  slave,  and  aa 
european  servant  also ;  I  mean  another  besides  that  which  the  captain  brou{^ 
me  from  Lisbon. 

But,  as-abused  prosperity  is  oftentimes  made  the  very  means  of  onr  greatest 
edversity,  so  was  It  with  me.    I  went  on  the  next  year  with  great  success  in  my 

f1antati(m ;  I  raised  fifty  great  rolls  of  tobacco  on  my  own  ground  more  than 
had  disposed  of  for  necessaries  among  my  neighbours ;  and  these  fifty  rolla, 
^eiug  each  of  above  100^.  were  well  cured«  and  laid  by  against  the  return  of  the 
fleet  from  Lisbon :  and.  now  encreasing  in  business  and  in  wealdi,  my  head 
liegap  to  be  full  of  projects  and  undertakings,  beyond  my  reach  ;  such  as  are* 
indeed,  often  the  ruin  of  the  best  heads  in  business.  .  Had  I  continued  in  the 
ttation  I  was  now  in,  I  had  room  for  all.  the  happy  things  to  have  yet  befallen 
roe,  for  which  my  father  so  earnestly  recommended  a  quiet,  retired,  life,  and 
which  be  had  so  sensibly  described  the  middle  station  of  life  to  be  full  of;  but 
other  things  attended  me,  and  I  was  still  to  be  the  wilful  agent. of  all  my  own 
miseries ;  and,  particularly,  to  encrease  my  fault,  and  double  the  reflections  upon 
myself,  which,  ia  ray  future  sorrows,  I  shouid^have  leisure  to  make,  all  these 
miscarriages  were  procured  by  my  obstinate  adhering  to  my  foolish  inciinatiott 
to  wandering  abroad,  and  pursumg  that  inclination,  in  contradiction  to  the 
clearest  views  of  doing  myself  good  in  a  fair  and  plain  pursuit  of  those  proa* 
pacts,  and  those  measures  of  life,  which  nature  and  providence  concurred  to  pre- 
•ent  me  with,  and  to  make  my  duty*  ^ 

As  1  bad  once  done  thus,  m  breaking  away  from  my  parents,  so  I  could  not 
W  content  now,  hut  I  must  go  and  leave  the  happy  view  I  liad  of  being  a  rich 
and  thriving  man  in  my  ne\v  plantation,  only  to  pursue  a  rash  and  immoderate 
llesire  of  rising  faster  than  the  nature  of  the  thmg  admitted ;  and  thus  I  cast 
myself  down  agaiti  into  the  deepest  ^ulph  of  human  misery  that  ever  man 
fell  into. 

To  come,  then,  by  just  degrees,  to  the  particulars  of  this  part  of  my  story ; 
you  may  suppose,  that,  having  now  lived  almost  four  years  in  Brazil,  and  beginning 
to  thrive  and  prosper  very  well  upon  my  plantation,  I  had  not  only  learned  the 
language,  but  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  and  friendship  among  my  fellow 
planters,  as  well  as  among  the  merciiants  at  San  Salvador,  which  was  our  port  3 
iindthat>  in  my  discourses  among  them,  I  ha<l  frequently  given  them  ao  account  of 
my  two  voyages  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  the  manner  of  trading  with  the  negroa 
there,  and  tiow  easy  it  was  to  purchase  on  the  coast,  for  trifles  (such  as  beads* 
tf>ys,  knives,  scissars,  hatchets,  bits  of  glass,  and  the  like),  not  only  gold-dost, 
guinea  grains,*  elephant's-tee(h,t  &c.  hut  negros,  for  the  service  of  the  brazilian 

*  Guinea-grains  :-~it  is  apprehended  here  mean  the  greater  cardaroum  of  the 
druggists ;  whioh.  besides  forming  an  article  of  african  trade,  are  produced  on  Ceylon^ 
JavH,  and  in  some  orber  parts  of  the  East.  The  pods  are  large  and  long,  triangolar* 
tbick-skmiied*  and  dark  coloured;  some  approach  nearly  to  black,  the  smell  is  iesi 
acrid,  und  the  taste  more  disagreeai  Ic  than  the  smaller  cardamoms.  The  quantity  of 
cardamams  of  all  sorts  imported  and  sold  at  the  east  india  sales  in  the  year  1808,  was 
16335/6.  amounting  iu  value  Co  S^Osit,  averaging  4s.  Hd.  per  Ib^  ISewf.  of  cac^amans 
are  aliivired  to  a  too  :  the  permait^nt  import  duty  in  England  is  Is.  5d.  per  lb.  These 
grains  are  sometimes  called  by  the  tradtrrs  on  the  coast,  *^  grains  of  paradise  :  *'  butt  . 
among  the  natives,  bear  the  naipe  Melegeta, 

*  Elephant's  TBETH:««*or  rather  tusks,  of  which  each  animal  has  two  pointing 
forwards,  and  bending  a  liitle  upwards,  are  of  a  yeHowisb,  and.  sometimes*  brownish, 
colour  on  the  outside,  internally  white,  hollow  towards  the  root,  and  so  far  as  was 
inseVted  in  the  jaw,  of  a  dark  brown  colour  ;  thiey  are  procured  from  both  the  western 
and  eastern  coasts  of  the  continent  Of  Afric,  from  various  pans  of  India,  £cc.  and  should 
be  cho&en  large,  strait,  and  white,  without  flaws,  not  very  hollow  in  the  stump,  but 
•olid  and  thick.  -The  largest  teeth  are  said  to  come  from  the  african  •*  ivory  coast" 
and  are  more  es^eexaed  as  beio^  o(  a  closer  t^i^tture*  and  less  I'uibit  to  turn  ycUow,  tbsa 
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tolomesy  ra  nvat  numbers.    Thej  iutenril  nlwurs  rerj  ntteottnUj  to  mj  £$• 

ODones  on  tnese  heads,  but  e^pecialljr  to  that  part  which  related  to  the  bujiag 

nEgms  i  which  was  a  trade  at  that  time,  not  only  not  far  entered  into,  bnt,  as 

6r  as  it  was,  had  been  carried  on  ^j  the  assientos*  of  the  kinp  of  Spain  and  of 

Portugal,  and  en^^rossed  frofn  the  public  ;  so  that  few  n^ros  were  bought,  and 

tbose  excessive  dear. 

It  happened,  being  in  company  with  some  merchants  and  ptantdr»  of  my 

tliose  which  reach  England  through  the  cast  indiui  medium.  The  trmders  in  London 
diride  eleplianta*  teeth  into  6  sorts ;  of  which  the  first  weighing  70/6.  and  opwards, 
fetch  from  95L  to  SOL  per  etat.  and  the  sixth,  otherwise  called  scrweUof,  weighing  ander 
iBih,  sell  for  lO  to  12  per  cwi.  the  intermediate  classes  bearing  a  proportionate  valne. 
the  permanent  duty  thereon  in  £ngland  is  tL  Ifls.  per  act.  The  imfjortation  for  IS 
years  1788  to  1799  inclosrve  was  18914  cwt.  equal  to  1576  annually.  In  purchasing 
teeth,  those  that  are  very  crooked»  holtow,  and  fractured,  or  cracsed  and  decayed 
inside,  shonid  be  rejected  ;  and  care  be  taken,  that  l^ad,  or  anT  other  pcmderous  sab* 
stance,  has  not  been  introduced  into  the  carity.  At  the  East  India  company's  public 
sale,  in  the  year  1808,  there  were  sold  169c«t.  for  S722i.  averaging  iitk  Os.  6a.  per  cwt. 
The  elephant  is  a  distinct  geaift  of  aoimals>  belonging  to  the  order  odnutue  in  the  class 
of  mammalia  ;  the  distinguishing  characters  of  which  are  these ;  that  it  has  no  cutting 
teeth  ;  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  are  exceeding  long  ;  it  has  a  long  fleiible 
snout,  and  the  body  almost  naked.  Ilie  elephant  is  the  most  bulky  of  all  animals  now 
known;  its  utmost  dimensions  may  be  judged  from  the  following  admeasoreaMnt 
of  one  of  the  very  largest :  from  the  front  to  the  origin  of  the  teil,  sixteen  feet ;  the 
probetcis  or  trunk,  nine  feet ;  height,  fourteen  feet ;  cucomfcrence  of  the  neck,  seven- 
teen feet ;  that  of  the  carcase  at  the  thickest  part,  twenty-five  feet  and  a  half;  circaro* 
ferenee  uf  the  leg,  six  feet ;  that  of  the  tail  at  its  origin,  two  feet  and  a  half;  length 
of  the  tail,  six  feet.  In  many  climates,  howerer,  its  full  growth  does  not  exceed  seven 
feet  in  height*  The  ejes  are  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  sixe  of  the  creature.  The 
muzzle  is  very  different  from  that  of  any  other  quadruped,  being  formed  by  that  long 
trunk,  for  which  the  animal  is  so  remarkable;  and  which  hangs  down  between  the  two 
tusks :  this  trunk  is,  therefore,  the  nose  so  prolonged,  and  terminated  by  a  couple  of 
nostrils  and  a  sort  of  finger.  The  average  length  of  this  instrument  is  about  eight  feet^ 
five  inches  and  a  half  in  circumference  near  tlie  mouth ;  and  eighteen  inches  near  the 
extremity.     In  a  domestic  state  the  elepliant*s  power  of  labor  is  equal  to  six  horses. 

*  AssiBNTO,or  Jssienia: — in  matters  of  commeree,  a  contract  or  convention  between 
the  king  of  Spam  and  other  powers  for  furnishing  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America 
with  negro  slaves^  llie  term  is  originally  Spanish,  and  signifies  a  bargain  ;  accordingly 
the  first  auieuto  was  a  treaty  or  contract  made  with  the  french  Guinea  company, 
whereby  they  were  put  in  possesision  of  this  privilege,  in  consideration  of  a  certaia 
doty  which  they  were  to  pay  to  the  king  of  Spain's  farms,  for  every  negro  thus  fur* 
nished.  .The  Spaniards  having  almost  destroyed  the  natural  inhabitants  of  Spanish 
America,  have  been  many  years,  and  still  are,  obliged  to  perform  the  work  of  their 
iBines,  and  other  laborious  business,  by  negros,  of  whom  they  could  scarce  ever  obtain 
the  number  they  have  wanted ;  and  it  is  certain,  if  they  were  fully  supplied,  they  would 
get  yearly  about  twice  the  silver  perhaps  they  now  do,  or  have  done  for  many  years 
past.  It  must  be  confessed,  they  have  used  variety  of  messures  to  obtain  them.  The 
Genoese  undertook  to  supply  them  at  a  concerted  price  between  them ;  for  which  end 
they  formed  a  company  called  the  u$nento,  who  had  their  lectors  at  Jamaica,  Curasao, 
and  Brazil ;  but,  by  their  ill  management,  made  nothing  of'  this  contract ;  nor  did  their 
successors  the  Portuguese.  After  them  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  who  made 
so  much  of  ity  that  they  were  enabled,  by  a  computation  made  from  the  registers  of 
Spain,  to  import  into  the  french  dominions  no  less  than  £04  millions  of  pieces  of  eight* 
Yet  they,  at  length,  overglutted  the  market,  and  became  suferers  towards  the 
conclusion. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  Philip  V.  being  declared  king  of  Spain  by  the  allies;  it  was 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  peac^  between  Englandand  France,  that  the  osslentfy  contract 
shonid  be  transferred  to  the  English.  Accordingly,  a  new  instrument  was  signed  in 
May,  1713,  to  last  thirty  jears;  and  the  furnishing  of  negros  to  the  Spanish  Ameiica 
was  committed  to  the  South-sea  Company,  just  then  erected  ;  though  the  first  conveu* 
tion  for  this  purpose  was  made  in  or  about  the  year  16^9.  In  virtue  whereof  they  wero 
yearly  to  fumish  4800  negros ;  for  which  they  were  to  pay  at  the  same  rate  as  the 
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Acquaintance!  and  talking  of  tliose  things  very  earnestly,  three  of  them  came  to 
ine  th^  next  raornin^,  and  told  ine,  they  had  been  musing  very  much  upon  what 
I  had  discoursed  with  them  of  the  last  night,  and  they  came  to  make  a  secret 
proposal  to  me  ;  and  after  enjoining  me  to  secresy,  they  told  me  that  theyJiad 

■~— y——^——— ^— —■———»— ——^—i^^——  — — ^        ■       ■  I     ■         ■'      I    111    I  I  I   I  I  ■     I  I.I  - 

French,  with  this  condiiion,  that,  during  the  first  twenty-five  years,  only  half  the  duty 
shall  be  paid  for  such  as  they  shall  import  beyond  the  stated  number. 

The  last  article  gives  them  a  farther  privilege  not  enjoyed  by  the  French  ;  which 
h,  that  the  english  assientisu  shall  be  allowed »  every  year,  to  send  to  the  spanisb 
America  a  ship  of  five  hundred  tons,  loaden  with  the  same  commodities  as  the 
Spaniards  usually  carry  thither  ;  with  a  license  to  sell  the  same,  concurrently  with  them, 
at  the  fairs  of  Porto-Bello,  Carthagena,  and  Vera-Cruz.  This  additional  article  was 
supposed  as  advantageous  to  the  company,  as  the  whole  contract  besides  ;  being  granted 
contrary  to  the  usual  spanisb  policy,  which  has  ever  solicitously  preserved  the  commerce 
of  their  America  to  themselves. 

Some  new  articles  have  been  since  added  to  the  ancient  assiento  ;  as  that  the  English 
sball  send  their  register-ship  yearly,  even  though  the  spanish^ota  and  galleons  do  not 
go ;  and  that,  for  the  first  ten  years,  the  said  ship  may  be  of  650  tons.  Finally,  as  the 
South-sea  Company  had,  on  the  whole,  been  losers  by  their  trade,  and  as  at  the  time 
of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748.  they  had  only  four  years  more  q(  their  auiento 
term  remaining  Cthe  war  between  Spain  and  England  having  commenced  in  1739,  and 
interrupted  the  continuance  of  it),  which  Spain  was  determined  not  to  renew,  at  least 
not  on  any  promising  terms ;  for  these,  and  other  reasons,  it  was  concluded,  by  the 
british  court,  to  instruct  her  minister  at  Madrid,  to  obtain  the  best  equivalent  that 
could  be  procured  for  the  remaining  short  time  of  the  company's  assiento  conir^ct. 

But  all  these  particulars  are  become  mere  matter  of  history:  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  here,  coupled  with  the  change  introduced  more  or  less  mto  the  foreign 
relations  of  all  roariiinie  states  of  Europe,  by  the  war  of  the  french  revolution  just 
now  happily  terminated,  leaving  this  branch  of  commercial  navigation  to  be  perraa- 
xienilj'  regulated  hy  common  consent  in  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  and  amity,  about 
to  be  concluded  between  all  the  belligerent  powers. 

The  subject  has  recently  been  submitted  to  the  re-consideratipu  of  parliament,  yt/'ii\\ 
such  effect  as  to  obtain  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  both  houses  in  recommending  to 
the  executive  government,  that  the  present  aera  sliould  be  marked  by  our  strenuous 
endeavours  to  procure  the  practical  adoption  of  our  example,  by  the  few  remaining 
powers  in  Europe,  who  still  countenance  that  trade  in  their  colonies.  Some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  aggregate  of  human  misery  that  has  been  thereby  caused  in  Brazil 
alone,  since  the  days  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  from  the  simple  fact,  that  the  importation  of 
negros  into  that  colony,  during  tlie  last  year,  has  not  fallen  much. short  of  80000. 
The  prospect  of  its  cessation  may  be  judged  of  from  the  following  vote  in  the  house 
of  Lords,  5th  May,  1814  :— 

Resolved,  nemine  dissenticnte,  th&t  the  following  address  be  presented  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince-Regent  :— 
^*  We  humbly  represent  to  your  Royal  Highness,  that  we  have  seen,  with  unspeak-r 
able  satisfaction,  the  beneficial  and  happy  consequences  of  the  law,  by  which  the 
africpn  s)ave  trade  has  been,  throughout  all  his  Majesty's  dominions,  for  ever  profai^ 
bited  and  abolished;  and  that  we  rely,,  with  the  fullest  confidence,  on  the  gracious 
assurance^,  which  both  his  Majesty  and  your  lloyul  Highness  have  condescended  to  give 
to  us,  of  you|-  endeavours  to  obtain,  from  other  powers,  that  cu-opefation  which  is  still 
jaecessnry  for  the  completipn  of  this  great  work.  It  well  became  Great  Britain,  having 
partaken  so  largely  in  the  guilt  of  this  inhuman  and  unchristian  traffic,  to  stand  forward 
among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  openly  to  proclaim  its  renunciation.  This  duty  we 
bave  discharged;  but  our  obligations  do  not  cease  here.  The  crimes  coQntcnanced 
by  our  exumple,  apd  the  calamities  created >or  extended  by  our  misconduct,  continue 
to  afilict  an  unofiTending  people.  Other  european  nations  still  carry  on  this  commerce, 
if  commerce  it  can  be  called,  in  the  li  ve$  an<i  liberties  of  onr  fellow  creatures.  By  their 
intervention,  its  clandestine  continuance  is  encouraged  and  facilitated  in  our  own  dC'^ 
pendencies.  By  the  same  chusp,  the  desolation  and  barbarism  of  a  whole  continent 
are  prolonged  ;  and,  unless  some  timely  prevention  be  &y{\}hed,  the  returning  tran* 
(juillity  of  Europe,  the  source  of  joy  and  exultation  to  ourselves,  will  be  the  aera  only 
of  jenewed  and  aggravated  miseries  to  the  wretched  victims  of  an  unprincipled  auc| 
ffjepile^s  avarice:    With  all  humility,  therefore,  bu^  with  the  utmost  earnestuessj  w^ 
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a  roiod  to  fit  out  a  ship  to  go  to  Guinea ;  tbat  the^  bad  all  plantAtiom  as  well 

as  I,  aad  were  straitened  for  nothing  so  much  as  servants ;  that  as  it  was  ft 

Me  that  could  not  be  carried  on,  because  they  could  not  publicly  sell  the 

jKffbi  when  they  came  home,  so  they  desired  to  make  but  one  voyage,  to  bring 

the  negros  on  shore  privately,  and  divide  them  among  tlieir  own  plantations  { 

and,  in  a  word,  the  question  was,  whether  I  would  go  their  supercargo*  in  the 

sliip,  to  manage  the  trading  part  upon  the  coast  of  Guinea  ?  and  they  offered  me 

tbat  I  should  have  an  equal  share  of  the  staves,  without  providing  any  part  of 

the  investment.    This  was  a  fair  proposal,  it  musu  be  confessed,  had  it  been 

made  to  any  one  that  had  not  a  plantation  of  his  own  to  look  after,  whid)  was 

10  a  fair  way  of  coming  to  be  very  considerable,  and  with  a  good  stqck  upon 

it.    But  for  me,  that  was  thus  settled,  and  bad  nothing  to  do  but  go  on  as 

I  had  begun,  for  three  or  four  years  more,  and  to  have  sent  for  the  other 

hundred  pounds  from  England ;  and  who,  in  that  time,  and  with  that  little  addt* 

tion,  could  scarce  have  failed  of  being  worth  three  or  fnur  thousand  pounds  ster* 

IJRg,  and  that  encreasing  too  ;  for  me  to  think  of  such  a  voyage^  was  the  most 

preposterous  thing  thai  ever,  man,  in  such  circumstances  could  be  guilty  of. 

But  I,  who  was  born  to  be  my  own  destroyer,  could  no  more  resist  the  offer, 
than  I  could  restrain  my  6rst  rambling  designs.  In  a  %vord,  I  told  them  I  would 
go  with  all  my  heart,  if  they  would  undertake  to  look  after  my  plantation  in  my 
absence,  and  wonld  dispose  of  it  to  such  as  I  should  direct,  if  I  miscarried.  This 
they  all  engaged  to  do,  and  entered  into  written  covenants  to  do  so :  and  I  made 
a  formal  will  and  testament,  disposing  of  4ny  plantation  and  edTects,  in  case  of 
my  death ;  making  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  had  saved  my  life,  as  before^ 
my  universal  heir  ;  but  obliging  him  to  dispose  of  my. effects  as  I  had  directed 
in  my  will;  one  half  of  the  produce  being  to  himself,  and  tlie  other  to  be 
siiipped  to  England.  In  short,  I  took  all  possible  caution  to  preserve  my  eflfects, 
and  to  keep  up  my  plantation  :  had  I  used  half  as  much  prudence  to  have  looked 
into  my  individual  interest,  and  have  made  a  judgment  of  what  I  ought  to  have 
done  and  not  to  have  done,  I  had  certainly  never  gone  away  from  so  prosperous 
an  undertaking,  leaving  all  the  probable  views  of  a  thriving  circumstance,  and 
gone  upon.a  voyage  to  sea,  attended  with  all  its  comnton  hazards,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  reasons  I  had  to  apprehend  particular  misfortunes  to  myself. 

supplicate  yoar  Royal  Highness,  that  the  whole  weight  and  iufluenc«  of  the  british 
crown  may  be  excited  in  the  approaching  negociatinns  to  avert  this  dreadful  evil. 
In  the  name  of  our  country,  and  on  the  behalf  of  tiie  interests  of  humanity,  we  entreat 
that  the  immediate  and  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  may  be  solicited  from  all  the 
uvereigos  of  Europe.  No  moment,  we  think,  was  ever  yet  so  favourable,  for  stipu- 
lating a  joint  and  irrevocable  renuncintion  of  those  barbarous  practices,  and  for  promul- 
gating, by  the  assembled  authority  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  a  solemn  declaration, 
that,  to  carry  away  into  slavery  the  inhabitants  of  unoffending  countries  is,  to  violate 
the  universal  law  of  nations,  founded,  as  that  law  must  ever  be,  on  the  immutable 
principles  of  justice  and  religion.  It  is  on  those  sacred  principles,  the  safeguards  of 
all  lawful  ^vernment,  the  bulwarks  of  all  national  independence,  that  we  wish  our 
proposal  to  be  rested ;  on  them  we  rely  for  its  success :  recommended,  as  it  will  be, 
not  by  the  exhortations  only,  but  by  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  and  addressed  to 
the  rulers  of  those  states,  %^hicli  have  themselves  snsii^nally  been  rescued  by  Providence 
from  danger  and  destruction  ;  from  internal  desolatiun,  and  from  subjection  to  a  foreigu 
yoke.  On  all  it  must,  we  think,  impress  itself  with  equal  force;  whether  they  be 
ranked  among  th&  deliverers  or  the  delivered  ;  among  those  whom  n  merciless  oppress 
fiion  had  already  overwhelmed,  or  among  those  whose  moderation  and  justice  in  succesA 
have  added  lustre  even  to  the  firmness  of  t^eir  resistance,  and  to  the  glory  df  their 
tictories.  No  worthier  thanks,  we  contidentty  believe,  can  be  offered  to  Providence 
for  past  protection;  on  no  better  grounds  cnn  future  blessings  be  s<ilicited,  than  by 
the  recognition  and  discharge  of  the  great  duties  winch  we  all  owe  alike,  to  the  rights, 
the  liberty,  and  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures." 

*  SuPERCABOO :— an  officer  charged  with  the  accounts  of  the  cargo,  and  all  ol)ier 
eoromerciai  affairs  in  a  ship.  (Spanish.)  One  employed  by  the  freighters  of  a  ship  to'g^ 
a  voyage  to  oversee  the  lading,  and  to  dispose  ot  it  to  their  best  advantage. 
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But  I  was  hurried  on,  and  obeyed  blindly  the  dietates  of  tny  fan^^Vy  rather  than 
mj  reason :  and^  accordiDgIy»  the  ship  beii%  fitted  out,  and  th^  cargo  Airnished, 
And  all  things  done  as  by  agreement,  by  my  partners  in  the  voyage,  I  went  on 
board  in  an  evil  hour  again,  tjie  first  of  September,  1659,  being  jtbe  satire  day 
eight  years  that  I  went  from  r.iy  parents  at  Hull. 

The  very  same  day  that  1  went  on  board,  we  set  sail,  standing  away  to  iht 
northward  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  with  design  to  stretch  over  for  the  african 
shore,  when  we. should  come  into  tlie  latitude  of  t^bout  ten  or  twelve  degrees 
north ;  (which,  it  seems  was  the  manner  of  their  course  in  those  days :)  we  had 
very  gpod  weather,  only  excessively  hot  all  the  way  upon  our  own  coast,  until 
we  came  to  the  height  of  Cape  St.  Augustino  ;*  from  whence,  keeping  farther  o^ 
at  sea,  we  lost  si^t  of  land,  and  steered  as  if  we  were  bound  for  the  isle 
Fernando  de  Noronha,t  holding  our  course  N.E.b.E.  and  leaving  that  island  on 
the  east.  On  this  course,  in  about  twelve  days  time^  we  passed  the  Line,t  and 
vrere  by  our  last  observation  in  latitude  7°  ^i*  N.  when  a  violent  tornado§  took 
took  OS  quite  out  of  our  knowledge  :  it  began  from  the  south*east,  came  about 
north-west,  and  then  settled  north-east;  from  whence  it  blew  in  such  a  terrible 
nianner,  that,  for  twelve  days  ^together,  we  could  do  nothing  but  drive,  an(( 


^  Cape  St.  Augustino  : — in  latitude  about  8*>  €8'  S.  longitude  34*  SO*  W.  or, 
by  the  best  accounts,  nearly  on  the  same  meridian  as  Phernamboaco  (otherwise  Femam* 
buco,  or  Phernambocca^  aud  Oliiula ;  this  port  is  in  latitude  about  8°  12'  S.  is  a  place 
of  great  trade,  and  a  safe  harbour ;  but  the  entrance  is  an  intricate  navigation  to 
Ipersons  unacquainted. 

t  Fernando  Nokonha  :— (the  engllsh  pronunciation  of  the  latter  word  being 
Koroaea)  an  island  situated  near  the  coast  of  Brazil  in  latitude  3^  55^  Id''  S.  longitude 
32°  26'  20*  W.  The  island  is»  according  to  some  accounts  7,  to  others,  10,  raites  in 
length,  and  between  2  and  3  broad,  and  is  remarkable  by  a  high  rocky  peak  called  the 
Pyramid,  very  barren  end  rugged,  and  appearing  to  lean  or  overhang  eastward,  whed 
seen  from  N.N.El  it  is  also  known  by  its  S.W.  point,  wliich  sailors  have  named  the 
*'  hole  in  the  wall,**  from  its  being  pierced  through,  and  giving  a  free  passage  to  the 
sea ;  off  which  is  a  dan^ccrous  sunken  rock  at  a  cdnsiderable  distance.  The  S.  point  iiL 
jidistingnishable  by  a  little  rock,v  islot,  that  appears  like  a  statue.  There  are  two  harbours^ 
or  ratfier  roads,  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  any  burthen  ;  one  is  on  the  N.  sije, 
the  other'  on  the  N.W.  The  former  is*  in  every  respect,  the  principal  for  shelter^ 
capacity,  and  gt od  bpttom ;  but  bptb  are  exposed  to  northerly,  or  north-westerly  winds. 
Tliree  forts  defend  the  anchprag/s*  built  of  stone,  spacious  and  well  armed,  i^mando 
Koronha  is  a  depende;icy  on  tt)e  government  of  rhernambuco,  and  is  peopled  with 
eiiles  from  Brazil  and  from  Portugal :  but,  according  to  the  assertion  of  tlie  commander 
of  an  english  post-o0ice  packet,  who  visited  tlie  place  in  181S,  **  a  female  was  never 
known  to  have  set  foot  on  this  devoted  spot"!  C$ee  J8abal  CjbtOttictc*  for  1813 ;  vol. 
;zxix.  p.  451.^  Cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  vegetables,  and  water,  are  to  be  procured  here^ 
the  latter  is  rather  a  scarce  article  in  the  dry  season,  and  watering  is  often  rendered 
an  inconvenient  operation  by  the  surf.  The  wood  is  cut  on  a  small  island  near  the 
kiorth  point  of  the  principal  one,  and  from  thence  called  by  mariners.  Wood  (or  Wood- 
ing) isle  ;  but  the  getting  it  off  is  also  attended  with  difficuhy,  from  the  surf  produced  by 
the  N.W.  winds,  which  are  said  to  prevail  from  December  to  April.  The  best  anchorage 
is  in  13  fathoms  off  shore,  about  a  mile  with  fort  Antonio,  E.l).S.  |  S.  fort  RemedioSi 
S.b. W.  fort  Conception,  S.S.V/.  i  W.  Pyramid,  S.  42'*  W.  The  tide  is  said  to  rise  about 
six  feet  on  the  springs,  high  water  at  4  li.  lu  1807,  there  was  very  little  magnetic  variation 
at  this  island.  In  the  vicinity  of  Fernando-Noronha,  is  a  dangerous  shoal  culled 
**  Roccas;  **  which  is  particularly  described  iu  the  i&atol  Cj^tonider  x^iii*  ^81- 
'    %  See  page  14,  last  note. 

$  Tornado  :— a, violent  gust  of  wind  rising  suddenly  from  the  shore,  and  aOerwards 
Teering  around  all  points  of  the  compass  like  a  hurricane,  very  f]requent  between 
the  tropics.  The  force  of  wind  h  as  the  square  of  its  velocityr  according  to  Mr» 
]^£ROUSON*$  experiments.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  different  velocities  and 
forces  of  the  winds,  constructed  by  Mr.  Rous f.,  from  a  considerable  namber  of  facts 
and  experiments,  and  commuaicated  to  Mu  Smiaton}  upon  which  cott»iderabl9 
'dependiijice  may  be  placed : 
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Koddiiic;*  away  before  it,  let  it  carry  U8  whither  the  fuiy  of  the  wbd  dRreefeed* 
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Ap«llttioiii  of  the  fioicef  of  winds. 


Hardly  perceptible. 
Just  perceptible. 

Qentle  breese. 

Pleasant  gale. 

Biisk  gale. 

Wind. 

High  wind. 

A  storm. 
A  tempest. 
A  hurricane. 

A  hurricane  that  tears  ap  trees,  and 
Carries  baildings»  &c.  before  it. 

It  is  obsenred*  with  regard  to  this  table*  that  the  evidence  for  those  numbers,  where 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  exceeds  fifty  miles  an  boar*  does  not  seem  of  equal  authority 
with  that  of  those  of  fifty  miles,  or  under.  (PhU,  Truns.  vol.  li.  p.  165.) 

Dr.  Hales  found  (Statieid  Ess,  vol.  2.  p.  326»)  that  the  air  rushed  out  of  a  smith's 
bellows,  at  the  rate  of  6873  feet  in  a  second  of  time,  when  compressed  with  a  force 
equal  to  the  weight  of  one  inch  perpendicular  depth  of  mercury,  lying  on  the  whole 
npper  sorfece  of  the  bellows.  The  velocity  of  the  air,  as  it  passed  out  of  the  trunk  of 
his  ventilators,  was  found  (w  be  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  feet  in  a  minute  ;  which 
i-  at  the  rate  of  thicty-fbur  miles  in  an  hour.  Dr.  Halbs  says,  that  the  velocity  with 
which  impelled  air  passes  out  at  any  orifice,  may  be  determined,  by  hanging  a  light 
valve  over  the  nose,  of  a  bellows  by  pliant  leather  hinges,  which  will  be  much  agitated 
and  lifted  up  from  a  perpendicular  to  a  more  than  horisontal  position  by  the  force  of 
the  rushing  air.  There  is  another  more  accurate  way,  he  says,  of  estimating  the 
velocity  of  air,  vis.  by  holding  the  orifice  of  an  inverted  glass 'siphon  full  of  water^ 
opposite  to  the  stream  of  air,  whereby  the  water  will  be  depressed  in  one  leg,  and 
raised  in  the  other,  in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  the  water  i^  impelled 
by  the  air.     (Vescript,  of  Ventilators,  1743.  p.  12.  &c.)     ' 

**  Viewless  through  heav'n^  vast  vault  yonr  course  ye  steer« 
Unknown  from  whence  ye  come  or  whither  go. 
Mysterious  powers  !  I  hear  yc  murmur  low. 
Till  swells  ^ourloud  gust  on  my  startled  ear. 
And  awful  seems  to  say,  some  god  is  near  1 
I  love  to  list  your  midnight  voices  float, 
jtn  the  dread  storm  that  o'er  the  ocean  rolls ; 
And  while  their  charm  the  angry  wave  controls. 
Mm  with  its  sullen  roar,  and  sink  remote.*' 

RAPCLxrf 9  t-^AOnss  to  tAe  WMi, 

*  Scud  ; — from  the  Swedish  seutta,  to  sail  before  the  wind  in  a  storm.  Suppose  % 
ship  to  be  lying-to  under  the  three  lower  staj^-sails  and  the  mizen,  and  that  it  b« 
tlioDght  expedient  to  bear  away  and  seud  ;  then  the. main  top-oail  cicse  reefed,  roost 
be  loosed  and  sheeted  home,  the  fure  sail  loosed,  its  tack  got  down,  and  the  slteet 
hauled  aft  :  the  roiaen  must  be  brailed  up,  the  main  and  mixen  stayrsails  hauled  down, 
bat  the  fore^stuy-sail  may  be  kept  up  as  an  off  sail,  and  to  as^i^t  in  veering  ship  ;  the 
main,  and  maul  top-sail  brace*  haulrd  i&  to  shiver  the  topsail,  and  the  helm  put  up 


hnd,  dd^as  diat  tim?,  I  oeed  not  sbt,  I  ever;  day  expected  tu  be  swallotred 
tip ;  HOT)  ludeed,  did  an;  in  the  ship  expect  to  iave  tbeir  livee. 


Besides  the  terror  nfthis  slorm,  wc  sulTcred  llie  distress  ot  liisinp  oiie  of  our 
men  by  the  calenture,'  and  another  man  and  «  buy  washed  overboard  +  About 
the  twelftl]  day,  the  wentbcr  abating  a  little,  the  master  tonk  an  observaiion,  at 
ncll  as  he  could,  and  round  that  he  was  in  intitudH  about  11°  N.  but  ilint  he  was  in 

1  KCBther  ;  tthea  before  tbe  nindi  the  yardi  ute  to  be  iquaKd,  and  both  loie-ilireli 
huuled  afr. 

■'  Squiiri!  fore  and  aft  Ihe  yaT(f>,"  Hie  maitci  calts. 

For  on  yoiir  sleerage  bM  our  lives  depend  ; 

So,  steady  I  meet  lier  !   vaich  liiecDtviag  prow. 

And  from  Ihe  gale  iliretlly  let  her  go." 


So,  nilh  TCitstlei!  hnstp,  ilia  xaunded  ship 
Smdt  from  Iha  cliaiirig  »aics  along  [he  deep  ; 
While  daah'd  apart  by  ber  dividing  prow. 
Like  bDraiag  ■dani.inl  (lie  ffalrra  glow  ; 
Her  joints  Torgri  tlieii  firm  elastic  tone. 
Her  longkcfl  ireniblei,  and  bei  timbers  groan  : 
Uplieai'd  behind  lier,  in  tremendous  height, 
Tbe  h^lowi  froffn,  >viili  fearful  radiance  bright; 
IJDw  (]ui*'ring  o'er  the  lopmait  waie  she  ridri, 
Whde  deep  beneath  lb'  enormous  wave  dividrs  ; 
Now  launching  headlong  down  tbe  horrid  vele, 
Becalm'd  slie  linrs  no  more  tbe  liowling  gale  j 
'fill  up  the  llreadfol  height  again  ilie  Hies, 
Trembling  benealb  the  current  of  tbe  skies. 


•Vnh  long  Tibralinn  round  ber  aile  swing. 
•  CaiEstube.— see  page  14,  note, 
t  Sucbacatailtopbe  ii  thus  afftctiugly  palDled(u(  pietura  pooit),  bj  Ihe  bard  of 
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99  degrees   of  longitude*  difference  from  Cape  St.  Augustino ;    so  that  lie 

judged  according  to   the  best   estimation  he  could  make»f  we   were  gotten 

bevond  the  coast  of  Brazil,  upon   that  of  Guiana,^  between  the  great  rivef 


fbe  dark  sea,  who,  after  having  best  sung  its  might,  became  its  pre^  j  he  need  acarceljp 
be  named — Falconer. 

,  **  the  seamen  strire  in  vain, 

Through  hostile  floods  their  vessel  td  regain ;  ' 

Weak  hope  alaS  !  ihey  buffet  long  the  wave, 

And  grasp  at  life,  though  sinking  in  the  grave ; 

Till,  all  exhausted,  and  bereft  of  strength, 

O'erpower'd  they  yield  to  cruel  fate  at  length  ;  ' 

The  burying  waters  close  around  their  head ; 

They  sink— for  ever  number'd  with  the  dead.** 

♦ 

*  Longitude  :'-K>n  the  earth,  is  the  distance  of  any  place,  east  or  west,  from  the 
first  meridian,  reckoned  on  the  equator  ;  or  the  longitude  of  any  place  is  the  arch  of 
the  equator  between  such  first  meridian,  and  the  meridian  of  that  place.  The  first 
meridian  is  not  absolutely  fixed,  but  chosen  according  to  the  system  of  different  nations  : 
meridians  are  great  circles  passing  through  those  two  points  on  the  earth's  surface^ 
culled  its  poles,  and  falling  perpendicularly  on  the  equator,  or  intersecting  it  at  right 
Biigles.  Thus,  longitude  is  reckoned  upon  the  equatorial  line,  and  its  parallels,  as 
latitude  is  upon  the  meridional  lines  of  the  globe.  Longitude  is  now  commonly  computed 
east  to  180",  and  west  to  180o  ,  it  has  sometimes,  though  seldom,  been  reckoned  east 
or  west  to  360^,  or  the  whole  circumference  of  the  globe.  It  is  not  very  material 
what  mode  be  used  ;  although  in  favour  of  180"  £.  and  180"  W.  may  he  urged,  that 
the  comparison  of  longitude  in  time,  earlier  or  later  than  the  first  meridian,  readily 
applies  ;  which  is  not  the  case  in  reckoning  360".  Longitude  is  occasionally  expressed 
in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  ;  it  would  have  been  very  convenient  if  that  mode 
of  expression  had  been  always  adopted,  instead  of  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds;  for 
the  former  is  a  true  and  uniform  scale  of  time  ;  whereas  the  latter  is  a  variable  index 
of  distance,  according  to  the  parallel  of  latitude  in  which  the  estin^tion  is  made  ;  owing 
to  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  degree  of  longitude  from  the  equator  to  the  pole  : 
thus  in  latitnde  0,  a  degree  of  longitude  is  =  60  miles  ;  in  latitude  45"  it  is  .=»  30  miles  : 
In  latitude  90",  it  i9=:0.  The  ditference  of  longitud.e  from  Cape  St.  Autustino,  stated 
ia  the  text,  added  to  that  of  the  cape  itself,  recorded  in  a  preceding  note,  gives 
66o  30'  W.  as  the  ship's  position  when  this  observation  was  made,  or  nearly  ia  the 
narallel  of  Trinidad  and  the  meridian  of  Surinam.  .    . 

t  "  Again  the  chief  th*  instructive  chart  extends,  ' 

And  e*er  the  figur'd  plane  attentive  bends; 

To  him  the  motion  of  each  orb  was  known 

That  wheels  around  the  sun*s  refulgent  throne  ; 

But  here  alas  !  his  science  nought  avnils. 

Skill  droops  unequal  and  experience  fails : 

The  ditferent  traverses  since  twilight  made. 

We  on  the  hydrogrophic  circle  laid  ; 

Then  in  the  graduated  arch  contained 

The  angle  of  lee-way,  seven  points  remoined  ; 

Her  place  discovered  by  the  rules  of  art, 

Unusual  terrors  shook  the  masKps  heart." 
This  is  what  is  culled  in  nnutic  language  "niead  reckoning  ;'*  founded  on  the  courses 
steered,  ai)d  the  direction  of  the  winds,  ascertained  hy  tiic  compass  (sre  page  18), 
measured  by  the  log,  and  correeted  by  due  allowance  fur  lee-way,  which  m  a  term 
synonymous  to  drift  :  the  result  of  these  traverses  is  discovered  by  collecting  the 
difference  of  latitude,  and  departure  of  each  course,  and  reducing  the  whole  into 
one  difference  of  latitude,  and  one  departure,  according  to  the  rules  of  trigonometry. 
This  reduction  will  shew  the  base  and  perpeiHlicuiar  ;  or,  in  other  words  will  give 
tlie  difference  of  latitude  and  departure;  to  discover  the  course  and  distance* 

i  GurANA  : — that  country  oi*,theN.E.  coast  of  South- America,  bounded  on  theN.W. 
bv  the  river  Orenoko,  and  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Amazones.  It  has  hitherto  been  divided 
iirto  dutch,  frencli,  and  porluguese,  Guiana.  Of  thcsef  the  former  province  is  the 
aorthernmoi^t,  and  Us  chief  city  is  called  Suriuam;  in  latitude  about  6*  N.  longitude^ 
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A«n«cones»*  and  that  of  Orenoeo;f  and  6)e  began  to  eansak  with  me  what  rouU 
he  should  take/for  the  ship  was  leaky  and  very  much  disahWd.  He  was  for  going 
directly  back  to  the  coast  of  Brazil :  I  was  positively  against  that;  and,  looking  over 
the  charts  of  America  with  liim,  we  concluded  there  was  no  inhabited  country 
for  us  to  have  recourse  to  till  we  came  within  the  circle  of  the  Caribbee  isles  ;t 
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55°  30'  W.  The  next  in  order,  colonised 'by  the  French,  is  usually  called  Cayenne, 
after  Its  chief  city,  situated  '  at  the  roost  prominent  part  of  the  coast,  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  formed  by  branches  of  rivers,  or  arms  of  the  sea.  whose  geographic^ 
site  is  latitude  4^  56'  15*  N.  longitude  52^  15'  W.  Concerning  the  Portuguese  pro- 
vince, semeiiiues  called  Amazonia,  we  Irnve  not  any  particular  information :  it  may 
be  considered  generally  as  a  continuation  and  depenoency  of  Brazil.  For  Surinam  see 
Baljal  CCJjTOtliflCi  vol.  xxvii-(i812)p.l23. 

*  Amazonbs;— a  river  of  S.  America^  the  southern  boundary  of  Guiana,  and  ths 
northern  limit  of  Brazil ;  which,  after  a  course  of  more  th.'<n  5000  miles,  discharges 
itself,  by  almost  innumerable  mouths,  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  nearly  under  the  Ijne, 
between  longitude  47^  40'  and  49^  25'  W.  It  takes  its  rise  among  those  alpine 
mountains  which  extend  along  the  wesffem  coast  under  the  general  nam«  of  the  cordiilem, 
or  chain  of  the  Andes.  Consequently,  the  Amazones  rlrer  traverses  almost  the  whols 
csntinent  of  S.  Amerira  at  its  widest  part ;  it  receives  many  tributary  streatns,  and,  aS 
it  approaches  the  Atlantic,  its  diffusion  is  so  wide,  that,  in  some  of  the  mouths,  the 
navigator  could  only  be  led  ti  suppose  himself  in  the  river,  by  the  freshness  and  tumult 
of  the  water.  At  a  proper  season,  however,  the  navigation  is  apt  deemed  excessively 
hazardous  ;  but  is  intricate  from  the  sinuosity  of  the  channels  among  such  a  prodigious 
number  of  islands,  between  which  the  river  expands  its  course,  so  as  to^urm-in  several 
places  area!  labyrinth  ;  many  of  them  also  being  liable  tO'shift  their  sttaatibns  or  ichange 
their  forms  from  periodical  floods  ot  occasional  freshes.  The  prevalence  and  force  of 
the  trade  winds  render  it  requisite  foi"  ships  bound  in,  to  make  tbe  river's  main 
entrance  exactly  by  its  latitude,  so  as  to  fall  in  with  the  coast,  not  much  more  to  the 
southward  than  SO' S.  or  at  any  rate  not  to  be  farther  to  the  N.W.  or  leeward  than 
1**  58'  N.  as  it  would  be  difficult,  and,  sometimes,  impossible  to  regain  the  Aoiazones, 
by  conteading  with  both  wind  and  current. 

f  OaET<oco  : — otherwise  Orinoco,  and  popularly  Oronoko,  one  of  the  largest  riven 
in  S.  America,  and  remarkable  for  an  annual  tide,  or  for  rising  and  falling  once  a  year 
only  ;  that  is,  it  gradually  swells  during  five  months,  remains  one  month  stationary, 
subsides  for  five  months,  afterwards  continnes^in  that  state  about  a  month,  and  so 
Kcomraences.  This  is  attributed  to  the  periodical  rains  or  thaws  in  th^  mountains  of 
the  Andes.  This  river  has  many  mouths,  of  which  the  principal  and  most  w^slerl^i 
is  in  the  bay  of  Paria  opposite  to  the  island  of  Triuidad  {Trinity.]  and  called  Boca  del 
Draco,  or  the  Dragon's  mouth,  and  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  strait  between  that 
island  and  the  mam  land.  (See  jEtabal  <l(i)rdni£lCiXxii^456.xxxi,  405.)  We  have  stated, 
that  this  river  has  many  otjier  mpuths,  which  are  formed  by  the  islands  that  lie  before 
its  opening  towards  the  ocean  ;  but  they  are  so  numerous,  and  the  intermediate  branches 
so  little  known,  that  we-pretcnd  not  to  describe  ihem  hydrographically,  or  to  allude 
to  them  for  any  other  purpose,  than  to  fix  the  locality  of  this  surprising  story,  by  ob« 
serving,  that  one  of  the  outermost  islots  was  the  theatre  of  JEtobinson  Crusoe's  shipwreck 
and  seclusion.  It  is  stated,  that  the  Orenoco  takes  a  course,  including  its  windings 
of  1380  miles ;  and  at  full  flood  there  is  a  dreadful  conflict  between  the  current  of 
the  river,  and  the  waiters  of  tl(^  ocean,  rendering  the  entrance  a  perilous  navigation, 
so  as  to  be,  at  particular  periods,  almost  impracticable.  The  geograpliiral  position  of  its 
greater  mouth  is  generally  stated  in  bodks  of  authority,  as  situated  in  latitude  8°  SO'  N. 
longitude  59*^  50'  W.  For  farther  information  concerning  this  river,  consult  the  jBab<( 
€^Ximdtf  viii,S38. 

^  CAriobee  :•— the  name  under  which  are  usually  comprehended  those  islands 
between  Anguilla  on  the  N.  and  Tobago  (or  more  properly  Tahago)  on  the  S.  This 
name  is  derived  from  the  original  iuhabitants  called  Cnribs,  or  CuraVbs,  long  since  nearly 
Exterminated.  'i1*.ey  arc  aUo  sometimes  called  AntiUpj;,  from  the  Spanish  antillut  for- 
ward or  foremost ;  in  fact,  the  co'nUiient»l  geographers  are  accustomed  to  divide  all 
the  west-indian  isTrs  into  ti^o  general  clusstis,  the  grcut,  and  the  little,  Antilles ;  but 
mariners  are  more  accusioincc!  to  classify  them  as  **  windward,'*  or  **"  leeward,*'  islands; 
with  referf-iice  to  the  N.£.  uade-wiiWs^  and  U>  Che  usiiai  track  of  ship  bound  ixom 
£urope  to  Mexico. 
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«Q!d,  tSserefore;  resolved  to  stand  away  for  Barbados  ;*  which,  by  keeping  o£F 
to  sea,  to  avoid  the  in*draft  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,t  we  mi^ht  perform,  as  wo 
hoped,  in  about  fifteen  days'  sail;  whereas,  we  could  not  possibly  make  our  voyage, 
to  tlie  coast  of  Africa,  without  some  assistance  both  to  our  sliip  and  ourselves. 

With  this  design,  we  changed  our  course,  and  steered  awav>  N.W.b.W.  in 
order  to  reach  some  of  our  english  islands,  where  I  hoped  forreliei;  but  our  voyage 
was  otherwise  determined ;  for,  being  in  the  latitude  of  19?  18'  N.  a  second  storm 
came  upon  us,'  which  carried  us  away  with  the  same  impetuosity  westward,  and 
drove  us'so  out  of  the  very  way  of  all  human  commerce,  that  liad  all  our  livet 
been  saved,  as  to  the  sea,  w§  were  rather  in  danger  of  being  devoured  by 
savages,  than  ever  returning  to  our  own  country.  In  tliis  distr^,  the  wind 
still  blowing  very  hard,  one  of  our  men,  early  in  the  morning,  cried  oiit, ''  Land, 
ho  !  ^  and  we  had  no  sooner  run  out  of  the  cabin  to  look  out,  in  hopes  of  seeing 
whereabouts  in  the  world  we  were,  but  the  ship  struck  upon  a  shole,  and  in  a 
moment,  her  motion  being  so  stopped,  the  sea  broke  over  her  in  such  a  mannery 
that  we  expected  we  should  all  nave  perished  instantly;  and-we  were  inunedi* 
ately  driven  into  our  close  quarters,  to  shelter  us  from  the  foam  and  spray. t 
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*  BAaBADOS)-»the  very  easternmost  of  all  those  islands  that  have  collectively  and 
improperiy  obtained  the  name  of  **  West- Indies;"  and,  moreover,  itself  the  subject 
of  frequent  erroneous  orthography,  being  valgarly  written  Barbado€S;  whereas>  its 
geBoine  appellation  is  Barbadas.  This  erratum  is  thus  corrected  iu  the  fifUi  volume 
of  the  iGUllxsl  ^irretlicff  (fon  the  year  1801),  page  $20:— — »"  Among  many  uncertain 
conjecthrea,  those  who  derive  the  name  of  this  island  from  the  portugoese  langaage 
are  most  probably  iathe  light;  for,  as  those  people  were  the  first  discoverers  of  the 
West-indian  islands*,  if  not  of  America  in  gcneraJ,  it  is  not.  unreasonable  to  suppose^ 
that  they  might  give  this,  «id  the  neighbouring  islands,  a  name  analogous  to  something 
remarkable  in  their  appearance.  Now,  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  more  surprising* 
than  to  see  the  shores  shaded  with  a  species  of  fig-trees  differing  from  all  other  tree* 
in  the  manner  of  their  growth ;  filaments  innumetahle  hanging  from  the  branches* 
striking  into  the  earth,  and  there  taking  root.  These  fibrous  shoots  have  been  called 
by  the  English,  from  their  first  settlement  of  the  island  until  this  time,  the  *'  bearJs* 
of  the  fig-trees ;  it  is  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose^  that  the  Portuguese  might 
originally  have  the  same  notion  of  their  resemblance,  and  from  (hence,  called  this  and 
the  neighbouring  isiands  cunjuaetivel}^,  la$harhada$,  that  is,  '*the  bearded  [islands]  ^ 
for  canta  hirinid^f  in  that  kmguage,  signifies  any  thing  bearded  or  barbed :  and  whett 
Barbafi>»s  came  to  lie  inhaluted  by  the  Bnglisb,  it  retained  the  general  name  given 
originally  to  the  whole  group  j  while  the  neighbouring  islands  since  settled,  were,  fot 
distinction*  sake,  obliged  to  be  called  by  specific  names.  If  we  consult  tlie  most  antien^ 
histories,  sacred  and  profane^  we  shall  find  that  the  etynology  of  proper  names  hath» 
in  general,  a  relative  meaning,  expressive  of  nature,  quality,  or  sitnaticn." 

This  island  is  about  2t  miles  long,  and  15  in  breadth  where  broadest;  it  lies  ni*ArIj 
S.  from  the  island  of  Saint  Viaoent.  It  cannot  be  said  to  possess  a  single  harbour 
practicable  for  sbi|;^ing ;  but  its  coast  offers  severat  good  roadi  for  anchorage,  whereof 
the  principal  is  Carlisle  bay,  which  Iif*s  (that  is  to  say,  Bridge*town  on  its  shore),  iu 
latitude  13«>  5*  N.  longitude  59^41'16"  W. 

f  Mexico.;-— oi:  New*Spain,  is  situated  between  htitndc  8^  and  SOo  N.  longitude 
83P  and  110<'  W.  its  exte^g  is  about  2000  miles  in  length,  and  &*0  in  breadth.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  New-Mexico,  or.Orenada;  on^the  N.K.  by  that  gulf  of  the 
Atlantic  bearing  its  name  ;  on  the  £.  by  Tierra-firma  ;  on  the  9.  by  the  Pacific  ocean^ 
or  great  Sooth-sea.  Its  priiicipfl  sea-port,  on  the  Atlantic  id  La-Vera-Crnz  ['*  the  Wue 
cross  "2 ,  in  latitude  19**  9*  36'  N.  longitude  9i5o  8'  W.  Tiiat  on  the  Pacific  is  Acapulco,. 
in  latitude  17<»  10'  N.  longitude  I0t<»  45'  W.  The  gnlf  of  Mexico  is  that  portion  of 
the  Atlantic  which  washes  the.  coasts  of  Florida,  New- Leon,  New-Gaiicia,  and  Mexico* 
It  is  properly  bounded  by  the  cape  of  Florida,  and  the  isthmus  of  Darien  ;  or  may 
be  considered,  more  comprehensively,  as  extending  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orenoco  ;  and 
is  subdivided  into  the  bays  of  Campechy^  and  of  Honduras,  besidef  minor  inlet*,  and 
receives  several  rivers,  of  which  the  most  noted  is  the  M€cha*$cpi,  commonly  called 
the  Missisippi.    . 

^  '*  It  comes — the  dire  catastrophe  draws  nea(« 
Lash'd  furious  on  by  destiny  severe  ; 


U  is  nut  easy  I'nr  any  one  wlio  lias  not  been  in  tlie  like  condition,  to  describe 
or  conceive  theconsierniition  ormen  in  bucIi  clrcuinainnces :  we  knew  niithinf; 
wliore  we  were,  or  upon  what  land  it  was  we  "ere  driven,  whether  an  island 
or  the  main-land;  whether  iiihabiied  or  not  inhabited;  and  as  the  ruffi  uf  tba 
ivjiid  was  still  creat,  thouicb  latber  lesE  than  at  6rst,  we  could  not  su  mucb  at 
hope  to  have  the  ship  linld  mnnjr  minutes,  wiibuut  breaking  in  pieces,  unless 
the  wind,,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  should  immediately  turn  about.  In  a  word, 
we  sat  loukinj;  upon  one  another,  and  expectiii);  denth  ever;  moment ;  and 
every  man  acting  accordingly,  as  prepnrins  for  aniitlier  world,  for  there  was  lilile 
or  iiotliing  more  for  us  to  do  in  tllis ;  that  which  wh9  our  present  comfort,  and 
nil  the  comfort  we  bad,  was,  that,  contrary  to  our  eipeclation,  ihe  ship  did  not 
break  vet,  and  that  the  master  said,  the  wind  btgan  to  abate.  Now,  thnugb 
we  thought  tbdt  the  wind  did  a  little  abate,  yet  the  ship  having  thus  stricken 
upon  the  sand,  and  nicking  too  fast  for  us  to  eiptct  her  getting  off,  we  were 
in  a  dreailful  conlitiou  indfcd,  nnd  bad  nuiliinjc  to  do,  but  to  tliiiik  of  saving  our 
lives  as  well  as  we  cuuld.  We  bad  a  boat  at  our  stern  just  before  the  storm, 
but  she  was  first  staved,  by  ilBsliing  agHinst  the  ship's  rudder,  and  in  the  next 
place,  she  broke  away,  and  either  sui^k,  or  was  driven  off  to  sea ;  so  there  was 
■o  hope  from  her  :  we  had  anollier  boat  on  board,  but  huw  to  get  her  off  into 
the  sea  was  a  doubtful  thin^ :  liowever,  there  was  no  room  to  debate,  for  we 
fancied  the  ship  would  breaK  in  pieces  every  minute,  and  some  told  us  she  was 
actually  breaking  already.     In  this  distress,  the  male  of  our  vessel  laid  hold  of 


"  In  vRinlhe  cordstnd  aieiwere  ptfpur'd 

For  tt'ty  wave  now  smitei  the  (juii'cinp  yardi 
High  o'er  Ihe  liiiptliey  ihiow  a  dnadlul  shade. 
Then  on  her  bunt  in  tetrihle  ciicade; 
Acrotn  llie  fonndtr'd  deck  u'ernhi^tming  ibar, 
And  foaming,  swelling,  bound  upiin  ihc  shore. 

Her  shatter'd  top  h*>r  buried  inlliCikiei; 
Boroe  o'er  a  latent  reeflhe  hull  impendi. 
Then  Ihund'rinji  on  the  (tony  cragi  descandi  i 
Her  pnnd'toui  bulk  (lie  di^c  cuiicuuion  fesls. 
And  o'er  up-lifiating  lurges  «ouodert  leelt  ( 
Again  ihe  plunges — hart  I   a  Hcand  shock 
Bilgei  tb«  splitting  rvstet  on  tlie  ruck.  ' 


llitlioBt,  anil,  triih  llic  help  of  die  rtet  of  tbemen,  diey' got  her  Aung  dTcr  the 
thip's  aide ;  mid  getting  all  into  her,  let  licr  go,  and  conunitud  ourserves,  being 
cleieii  in  number,  tu  (Jod'ji  mere;,  and  the  wn  :  for,  though  the  ilonn  ■■• 
■baled  coiiiiileriilily,  ^et  the  surf  went  dreadful  high  upon  the  shore,  kud  might 
be  »ell  culled  '*  dca  u:i/d  zee"  ta  the  Dutch  coll  the  sea  in  a  sturin. 

Atid  now  our  case  was  very  dismal  indeed  ;  for  we  all  ww  p[ain1j,  that  ths 
ten  went  <o  high,  that  the  boat  could  not  live,  and  that  we  )hould  be  ineritHblj 
itronned.  As  [o  making  sail,  we  had  none;  nor,  if  ire  liad,  could  we  haTO 
done  any  thing  with  it  t  so  we  worked  at  the  oar  towards  the  land,  though  with 
heavy  hearts,  lite  men  gaaif,  tu  execution  ;  for  we  all  knew,  that,  wben  the  boat 
came  nenrer  to  the  shore,  she  would  be  dashed  in  a  thousand  pieces  hy  iha 
breach  of  the  sea.  However,  the  wind  drinng  us  towards  the  shore,  ne  ba»< 
icned  our  destruction  with  our  own  heoda,  puUing  as  well  as  we  could  toward! 
kai. 

What  the  shore  was — wlielher  rock  or  sand— whether  steep  or.  ihoni— w« 
knew  not ;  tlie  oniy  liopc  that  could  rationally  giva  us  t)je  least  shadow  of 
eipectation  was,  it  we  might  happen  into  some  bay,  or  the  mouth  of  some 
tir«r,  where,  by  great  chance,  we  might  have  run  our  boat  in,  or  gut  under  dw 
lee  of  the  land,  and  perhaps  made  smooth  water.  But  nothing  of  this  appeared  | 
Mid,  as  we  lunde  nearer  aud  nearer  the  shore,  the  land  looked  more  frightful 
than  the  sea.  After  we  had  roHed,  or  rather  driven>  about  a  mile  and  a  hal^ 
as  we  reckoned  it,  a  ruling  ivave,  mountain  like,  came  rolling  astern  of  us,  and 
plainly  hade  us  expect  the  toup  de  grace,*  In  a  word,  it  look  us  with  such 
fury,  that  it  overset  the  boat  at  once ;  and  separatiug  ns,  as  well  froin  tha 
boat  as  from  one  another,  i;avc  m  not  time  hardly  to  say,  "  O  God ! "  for  U'« 
were  all  swallowed  up  in  a  muineni. 


»  Cod^be-oRaob:— from  the  Fieucb ;  litenlly,  •'  nroku  of  grace;"  n  figure  of 
ipcrch,  borrowed  from  the  Execution  of  the  law  upon  crindnsls  condemned  in  caaes 
"( peculiar  alracitj,  to  be  broken  upon  Ibe  wheel  (nail  ia  called,  although  Iba  appinlns 
)i  tiricilj  B  frimi  made  x-wi»};  when  the  eiecotioner.ta  ^onen  the  ■afferiiigaorihe 
IKtirni  ^Tea  Die  lait  blow  of  nine  with  hia  iron  bar,  acroaa  tlw  br™tli  auder  s  liumanr 
c^iunlTance  upon  ihn  part  of  ttie  migi.ilratc,  at  auch  a  dcptrture  from  the  letlw  o(  tb» 

K^Mott  CmBM.  E 
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so 

Kothing  ckn  describe  the  confusion  of  thought  vihich  I  felt  when  I  sunk ;  for, 
although  I  swam  very  well,  yet  I  could  not  deliver  myself  from  the  water,  so  as  to 
draw  my  breath,  till  that  wave  having  driven  roe,  or  rather  carried  me,  a  vast  way 
oil  towards  the  shore,  and  having  spent  itself,  wentluipk,  and  left  me  opon  the 
land  almost  dry,  buthalf-d^ad  with  the  water  I  took  in.  1  had  so  much  presence 
of  mind,  a&  well  as  breath  left,  that  seeing  myself  nearer  the  main-land  than  I 
expected,  I  got  npon  my  feet,  and  endeavoured  to  make  on  towards  tbe  land  as 
fast  as  I  could,  before  another  wave  should  return  and  take  me  up  again  ;  bat 
I  soon  found  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  it ;  for  I  saw  the  sea  come  after  me  as 
high  as  a  hill,  and  furious  as  an  enemy,  which  I  had  no  means  or  strength  to 
contend  with  ;  my  business  was,  to  hold  my  breath,  and  raise  myself  upon  the 
water,  if  I  could ;  and  so,  by  swimming,  to  preserve  my  breathing,  and  pilot 
myself  towards  the  shore,. if  possible;  my  greatest  concern  now  being,  that 
the  wave,  as  it  would  carry  me  a  great  way  towards  the  shore  when  it  came  on^ 
tDfffjit  not  carry  me  off  agam  with  it,  when  it  gave  back  towards  the  sea.* 

The  wave  that  came  upon  me  again,  buried  me  at  once  ten  or  twenty  feet 
deep  in  its  own  body ;  and  I  could  feel  myself  carried  with  a  mighty  force  and 
•wiftness  towards  the  shore,  a  very  great  way ;  but  I  held  my  breath,  and 
assisted  myself  to  swim  still  forward  with  all  my  might.  I  was  ready  to  burst 
with  holding  my  breath,  when,  as  I  felt  myself  rising  up,  so,  to  my  immediate 


**■ 


sentence;  which  usaally  runs  in  tbe  words  to  be  **  broken  alive."  This  metaphor 
is  now  familiarly  applied  in  most  european  languages,  to  describe  an  abridgement  of 
any  suffering  by  the  act  of  another,  although  the  tendency  thereof  be  fatal. 

*  The  lEt.  i,  for  the  year  1808,  (vol.  xix,  page  475)  contains  the  following  practical 
observations  on  tbe  art  of  swimming,  by  the  late  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  f.r.s.— 

"  First,  that,  though  the  legs,  arms,  and  head  of  a  human  body,  being  solid 
parts,  are  specifica^y  somewhat  heavier  than  fresh  water,  yet  the  tronk,  particularly 
the  upper  part,  from  its  hollowness,  is  so  mdch  lighter  than  water,  is  that  the  whole 
of  the  body  taken  together,  is  too  light  to  sink  wholly  under  water,  bnt  aome  part  will 
remain  above,  uutil  the  longs  become  filled  with  water ;  which  happens  from  drawing 
water  into  them  instead  of  air,  when  a  person  iu  tbe  fright  attempts  breathing  while  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  are  under  water. 

**  tidly,*  That  the  legs  and  arms  are  specifically  lighter  than  salt  water,  and  will  be 
supported  by  it ;  so  that  a  human  body  would  not  sink  in  Salt  water,  though  the  longs 
were  filled  Ss  above,  but  from  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  the  head. 

**  3dty.  That,  therefore,  a  person  tlirowing  himself  on  his  back  in  salt  water,  and 
extending  his  arms,  may  easily  He  so  as  to  keep  his  mouth  and  nostrils  free  for  breath- 
ing;  and,  by  a  small  motion  of  his  haiids,  may  prevent  turning,  if  he  should  perceive 
any  tendency  to  it. 

''  4thly.  That,  in  fresh  water,  if  a  man  throws  himself  on  bis  back^  near  the  sorfacfa 
he  cannot  long^continue  in  that  situation  but  by  a  proper  action  of  his  hands  on  the 
water.  If  he  uses  no  such  action,  the  legs  and  lower  part  of  tbe  body  will  gradually 
sink,  till  he  comes  into  an  upright  position,  in  which  he  will  continue  suspended,  the 
hollow  of  the  breast  keeping  the  head  uppermost. 

**  5thly.  But  if,  in  this  erect  position,  the  head  is  kept  upright  above  tbe  shoulders, 
as  when  we  stand  on  tbe  ground,  tbe  immersion  will,  by  the  weigHt  of  that  part  of  the 
head  that  is  out  of  water,  reach  above  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  perhaps  a  little  above  4he 
eyes,  so  that  a  ninn  cannot  long  reqiain  suspended  in  water,  with  his  heaj$l  in  that  position. 

f*  6thly.  The  body  continued  suspended  as  before,  and  upright,  if  the  head  be 
leaned  quite  back,  so  that  the  face  looks  upwards,  all  the  back  part  of  the  head  being 
then  under  water,  and  its  weight  consequently,  in  a  great  measure,  supported  by  it, 
the  face  will  remain  above  water  quite  free  for  breathing,  will  rise  an  inch  higher  every 
inspiration,  and  sink  as  much  every  expiration,  hut  never*  so  low  as  that  the  water  may 
eoroe  over  tht-  moutb» 

*'  7thly.  If,  therefore,  a  person,  unacquainted  with  swimming,  and  falling  acci- 
dentally into  the  water»  could  have  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  avoid  struggling  and 
pluugmg,  and  to  let  the  body  take  this  natural  position,  he  might  continue  long  safa 
from  drowning,  till  perhaps  help  would  borne.  For,  as  to  the  clothes,  their  additional 
weight,  while  inniersed,  is  very  inconsiderable,  the  water  supporting  it ;  though,  who^i 
h»  comes  out  of  the  w^tert  he  would  find  them  v^ry  heavy  indeed*" 
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Vetlef,  T  foand  toy  bead  and  hands  shoot  oat  above  the  soiface  of  the  water ; 

and  though  it  was  not  two  seconds  of  time  that  I  could  keep  lajw^  so,  jet  it 

lejiered  me  greatly,  gave  me  breath,  and  new  courage.     I  was  covered  again 

with  water  a  good  while,  hot  not  so  long  but  I  held  it  out ;  and  Gliding  the  watffr 

W  spent  itself  and  began  to  return,  I  strock  Ibnvard  against  the  return  of  the 

'waves,  and  felt  gniand  again  with  my  feet.    I  stood  still  a  few  moments,  to 

recover  breath,  and  till  the  water  went  from  mc  ;  tl^n  took  to  my  heels,  and 

rsn  with  what  strength  I  had  farther  towards  the  shore.     But  neither  wouM 

tius  deliirer  rae  from  the  fury  of  the  sea,  which  came  pouring  in  after  me  again  ; 

tod  twice  more  I  was  lifted  up  by  the  waves,  and  carried  forwards  as  before, 

•        the  shore  being  very  flat. 

The  last  time  of  these  two  had  well  nigh  been  fatal  to  me ;  for  the  sea  having 
harried  tne  along  as  before,  landed  me,  or  rather  dashed  me,  against  a  piece  of 
a  rock,  with  such  force,  that  it  left  me  senseless,  and  indeed  helpless,  as  to  my 
own  deliverance ;  for  the  blow  taking  tny  side  and  breast,  beat  the  breath,  as  it 
^ere,  quite  out  of  my  body ;  and,  had  the  wave  returned  again  immediately, 
I  must  have  been  strau°led  in  the  water }  but  I  recovered  a  little  before  m 
return  of  it,  and  seeing  I  should  again  be  covered  with  the  water,  I  resolved  to 
hold  fast  by  a  piece  of  the  rock,  and  so  to  hold  my  breath,  if  possible,  till  thd 
s^rf  went  back.  Now,  as  the  waves  were  not  so  high  as  the  first,  being  nearer 
land,  I  held  my  hold  till  the  wave  abated,  and  then  fetched  another  run,  which 
brought  me  50  near  the  shore,  that  the  next  wave,  though  it  went  over  me,  yet 
did  not  so  swallow  me  op  as  to  carry  me  away ;  and  the  next  ran  I  took,  I  got 
to  the  main-land ;  where,  to  my  great  comfort,  I  clambered  up  the  clifts  of  the 
siiore,  and  sat  me  down  upon  the  grass,  free  from  danger,  and  quite  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  water. 

I  was  now  landed,  and  safe  on  shore ;  and  began  to  look  up  and  thank  God 
that  my  life  tiras  saved,  in  a  case  wherein  there  was,  some  minutes  before, 
scarce  any  room  to  hope.  I  believe  it  is  impossible  to  express  to  the  life,  what 
the  ecstasies  and  transports  of  the  soul  are,  when  it  is  so  saved,  as  I  may  say,  out 
of  the  grave ;  and  I  did  not  wonder  any  longer  at  the  custom,  that  when  a  male- 
factor, who  has  the  halter  about  his  neck,  is  tied  up,  just  going  to  be  turned  off, 
and  has  a  repriei^e  brought  to  him  ;  I  say,  I  do  not  wonder  that  th^  bring  a 
surgeon  with  it,  to  let  him  blood  that  very  moment  they  tell  him  of  it,  that  th% 
surprise  may  not  drive  the  auiiiial  spirits  from  the  heart,  and  overwhelm  him. 

«'  For  sodden  joys,  like  griefs,  confound  at  first.** 

I  walked  about  on  the  shore,  lifting  up  my  hands ;  and  my  whole  being,  as 
I  may  say,  wrapt  up  in  the  contemplation  of  my  deliverance;  making  a  thousand 
gestures  and  motions,  which  I  cannot  describe ;  reflecting  upon  all  my  comrades 
that  were  drowned,  and  that  there  should  not  be  one  soul  saved  lutt  myself; 
for,  as  for  them,  I  never  saw  them  afterwards,  or  any  sign  of  them,  extoept  three 
of  their  hats,  one  cap,  and  two  shoes  that  were  not  fellows.  I  cast  my  eyea 
to  the  stranded  vessel — when  the  breach  and  froth  of  the  sea  being  so  big  I 
could  hardly  see  it,  it  lay  so  far  off.    I  considered  how  was  it  possible  I  could  get 

I  on  shore  ^ 

After  I  had  solaced  my  mind  with  the  comfortable  part  of  my  condition,  I  be- 

[  gan  to  look  round  me,  to  see  what  kind  of  a  place  I  was  in,  and  what  was  next  to 

be  done  ;  and  I  soon  found  my  comforts  abate,  and  that,  in  a  word,  I  had  a 
dreadful  deliverance ;  for  I  was  wet,  had  no  clothes  to  shift  me,  nor  any  thing 
either  to  eat  or  drink,  to  comfort  me  ;  neither  did  I  see  any  prospect  before 
pie,  but  that  of  perishing  with  hunger,  or  being  devoured  by  wild  beasts  :  and 
that  which  was  particularly  afflicting  to  me  was,  that  I  had  no  weapon,  either  to 
hunt  and  kill  any  creature  for  my  sustenance,  or  to  defend  myself  against  any 
other  creature  that  might  desire  to  kill  me  for  theirs.  In  a  word,  I  bad  nothing 
about  me  but  a  knife,  a  tobsicco-pipe,  and  a  little  tobaceo  in  a  box.  This  was 
alt  my  provision  ;  and  this  threw  me  iiito  such  terrible  agonies  of  mind,  that, 
for  a  while,  I  raa-  about  like  a  madman.    Night  coming  upon  me,  I  bega«, 
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wtdi  a  heavy  heart,  to  consider  what  would  be  my  lot,  if  there  t<rere  any  ravcnoup 
beasts  in  that  country,  seeing  at  night  they  always  come  abroad  for  their  prey. 

All  the  remedy  that  offered  to  my  thoughts,  at  that  time,  was,  to  get  up  into 
a  thick  bushy  tree,  like  a  fir,  but  thorny,  which  grew  near  me^  and  where  I 
resolved  to  sit  all  night,  and  consider  the  next  day  what  death  I  should  die,  for, 
as  yet.  I  saw  no  prospect  of  life.  I  walked  about  a  furlong  from  the  shore,  to 
see  if  I  could  find  any  fresh  water  to  drink,  which  I  did,  to  my  great  joy  ;  and, 
having  drank,  and  put  a  little  tobacco  in  my  mouth,  to  prevent  hunger,  I  went 
to  the  tree,  and  getting  up  into  it,  endeavoured  to  place  myself  so,  as  that,  if 
I  should  sleep,  I  might  not  fall;  and,  having  cut  me  a  short  stick,  like  a 
truncheon,  for  ray  defence,  1  took  up  my  lodging ;  and,  having  been  excessively 
fatigued,  I  fell  fast  asleep,  and  slept  as  comfortably,  as  I  believe  few  could  have 
done  in  my  condition ;  and  found  myself  the  most  refreshed  with  it  chat  I  think 
I  ever  was  on  such  an  occasion. 

When  I  waked,  it  was  broad  day,  the  weather  clear,  and  the  ^torm  abated, 
so  that  the  sea  did  not  rage  and  swell  as  before ;  but  that  which  surprised  me 
most  was,  that  the  ship  was  lifted  off  in  the  night  from  the  sand  where  she  lay, 
by  the  swelling  of  the  tide,  and  was  driven  up  almost  as>  far  as  the  rock  which 
I  /irst  mentioned,  where  I  had  been  so  bruised  by  the  wave  dashing  me  against 
it.  This  being  within  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  where  I  was,  and  the  ship 
seeming  to  stand  upright  still,  I  wished  myself  on  board,  that  at  least  I  migiit 
save  some  necessary  things  for  my  use. 

'  When  I  came  down  from  my  apartmenrin  the  tree,  I  looked  about  me  again, 
imd  the  first  thing  I  found  was  the  boat;  which  lay,  as  the  wind  and  sea  had 
tossed  her  up,  upon  the  land,  about  two  miles  on  my  right  hand.  I  walked  as 
far  as  I  could  upon  the  shore  to  have  got  to  her ;  but  found  a  creek  or  inlet 
of  water,  which  was  about  half  a  mile  broad,  between  me  and  the  boat;  so  I 
came  back  for  the  present,  being  more  intetit  upon  getting  at  the  ship^  wherfs 
J  hoped  to  find  something  for  my  present  subsistence. 

A  little  after  noon,  X  found  the  sea  very  calm,  and  the  tide*  ebbed  so  far  out, 
that  I  could  come  within  a  quarter  of  a  tuile  of  the  ship ;  and  here  X  found  a 
fresh  renewing  of  my  grief;  for  1  saw  evidently,  that,  if  we  had  kept  on  board, 
we  had  been  all  safe ;  that  is  to  say,  we  had  all  got  on  shore,  and  I  had  not 
been  so  miserable  as  to  be  left  entirely  destitute  of  aU  comfort  and  company, 
as  I  now  was.  This  forced  tears  from  my  eyes  again ;  but  as  there  was  little  relief 
in  that,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  to  the  ship;  so  I  pulled  off  my  clothes, 
for  the  weather  was  hot  to  extremity,  and  took  the  water :  but,  when  I  came 
to  the  ship,  my  difficulty  was  still  greater,  to  know  how  to  get  on  board  i  for  as 
she  iny  aground,  and  high  out  of  the  water,  there  was  nothing  within  my  reach 
to  lay  hold  ofi  I  swam  round  her  twice,  and  the  second  time  I  spied  a  small 
piece  of  a  rope,  which  I  wondered  I  did  not  see  at  first,  hang  down  by  tlie 
fore«chains,t  so  low  as  that,  with  great  difficulty,  I  got  hold  of  it,  and,  by  the 

^  TiD£:-rr<a  periodical  motion  of  the  waters  of  the  sea;  called  also  the  flux  and 
reflux,  or  the  ebb  and  flow.  When  the  motion  of  the  water  is  against  the  wind,  it  is 
called  a  weather-tide  %  when  wind  and  tide  go  the  same  way,  lee-tide ;  when  it  raos 

.  Tery  strong,  it  is  called  a  bore.  Jo  tide  it  over,  or  up  into,  i^ny  place,  is  to  go  with 
tide,  either  ebb  or  flood,  as  long  as  that  lasts  ;  then  ^o  stay  at  anchor  all  the  time  of 
contrary  tide  ;  and  thus  to  set  in  again  with  the  return  of  the  next  tide.  It  is  said  to 
Aow  tide  an(^  half-tide,  allowing  six  ho^rs  to  a  tide,  when  the  tide  runs  three  hours  in 
the  offing  longer  than  it  does  by  the  shore ;  but  by  longer,  they  do  not  mean  its  running 
more  hpurs;  out  that,  if  it  be  high  water  ashore  at  twelve,  it  will  not  be  so  in  the  ofiing 
till  three.  An  hour  and  a  half  longer  makes  tide  and  quarter-tide,  three-fourths  of  aji 
hour  longer  make«  tide  and  hal^-quarter  tide,  Sec.  When  the  moon  is  in  the  first  and 
third  quarter,  i,  e.  when  she  Is  new  and  full,  the  tides  aTo  high  and  swift,  and  are  , 
called  springrtides  ;  when  she  is  in  the  second  and  last  quarter,  Uie  tides  are  lower  and 

••lower;  and  called  neap-tides. 

f  Fobs-chains  : — in  ship-huilding,  are  those  irons  whereby  the  shrouds  of  the 

.|;>9i-«wSt  Ar«:  made  fast  to  U^e  chain- walesj  which  latter  a^e  the  broad  ledges  mad^ 


lielp  of  dimt  rope,  got  tntb  the  forecastle  of  the  ship.  *  Here  I  fonml  that  th^ 

ship  was  balgedy  and  had  a  great  deal  of  water  in  her  hold  ;  but  that  she  lat** 

10  oo  the  side  of  a  bank  of  hard  sand,  or  rather  earth,  that  her  stern  lay  lifte^ 

op  apoo  the  bank,  and  lier  head  low,  ainwst  to  the  water.     By  thit  means,  a" 

ber  quarter  was  free,  and  all  that  was  in  that  part  was  &ty ;  for  joti  may  l»e  snr® 

mj  first  w€irk  was  to  search  and  to  see  what  was  spoiled  and  what  was  free :  andv 

ml,  I  foand,  that  all  the  ship's  provisions  were  dry  and  untouched  by  the  water; 

and,  being  very  well  disposed  (o  eat,  I  went  to  the  bread -room,  and  filled  my 

hands  with  biscuit,  and  eat  it  as  I  went  about  other  things,  for  I  bad  no  time  to  lose* 

I  also  found  in  the  cabin  some  rum,*  of  which  I  took  a  large  dram,  and  whrch, 

indeed,  I  had  need  enough  of,  to  inspirit  me  for  what  was  before  me.    Now  I 

wanted  nothing  but  a  boat  to  convey  many  things,  wliich  I  foresaw  would  be 

▼efy  necessary  to  me. 

It  was  in  vain  to  sit  still,  and  wish  for  what  was  not  to  be  had,  and  this  ex- 
tremity roused  my  application  ;  we  had  several  spare  yards,  two  or  three  large 

spar9  of  wood,  and  a  spare  top-mast  nr  two  in  the  ship :  I  resolved  to  falUto 

■^ — —  I  ■  -  ■       — —  -  - 

projecung  horizontally  from  a  ship's  sides,  to  which  with  chains,  the  shrouds  art-  fa»tf  ned, 
and  by  them  spread  oot,  the  better  to  secure  the  nasts.  As  the  *<  forr-chains  *  are  those 
of  the  abo%-c-dcschbed  irons  appertaining  onto  the  rigging  of  the  fore*niast,  so  there 
arc  similar  irons  to  which  the  shrouds  of  the  other  masts  ate  extended,  and  which  are 
denominated  main  or  mizen-chains,  after  the  masts  to  which  they  respectively  belon|(» 
Sfaruads,  from  the  saxon  serud,  consist  of  a  range  of  thick  ropes,  stretching  downwaids 
from  the  mast -beads,  to  the  right  and  left  sides  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  support  the  ma&tSy 
and  enable  them  to  carry  sail ;  they  are  also  nsed  as  ladders,  by  which  seamen  fscend 
to  execute  whatever  is  wanting  to  he  done  about  the  sails  and  rigging. 

*  RuH :— «  vinous  spirit,  drawn  by  distillation  from  sogar-canes,  Tlie  word  rum 
is  the  name  it  bears  among  native  Americans.  Kum  is  very  hot  and  inflammable,  and 
is  in  the  same  use  among  the  natives  of  the  sugar  countries,  as  brandy  among  the 
French.  Rum  differs  from  what  we  simply  call  sugar-spirit,  in  that  it  contains  rodre  of  the 
essential  oil  of  the  sagar>cane  ;  a  great  deal  of  raw  juice  and  parts  of  the  cane  itself 
bem^  often  fermented  in  the  liquor,  or  solution,  of  which  the  rum  is  prepared.-  The 
Unctuous  ur  oily  quality  of  rum  is  often  supposed  to  proceed  from  the  quantity  of  fat 
osed  in  boiling  the  sugar ;  which  fat,  indeed,  of  course,  will  usually  give  a  stinking  flavour 
to  the  spirit  in  distillationswof  the  sugar-liquor  or  wash,  from  our  refining  sugar*houses ; 
bat  this  is  nothing  like  the  genuine  flavour  of  rum  which  is  really  the  direct  produce  of 
the  cane.  The  method  of  making  rum  is  this  : — When  a  suflicient  stock  of  the  materials- 
is  got  together,  they  add  water  to  them,  and  ferment  them  in  the  common  method^ 
alihongh  the  fermentation  is  always  carried  on  very  slowly  at  first;  because,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  for  making  rum  in  the  islands,  they  want  yest,  or  some  other 
fermenting  agent,  to  make  it  work  ;  but,  by  degrees,  after  this,  they  procure  asufficieitt 
quantity  of  the  ferment,  which  rites  up  as  a  bead  to  the  liquor  in  the  operation,  and 
thus  they  are  able  afterwards  to  ferment  and  make  their  rum  with  a  great  deal  of 
expedition,  and  in  large  quantities. 

When  the  wash  is  fully  fermented,  or  to  a  due  degree  of  acidity,  the  distillation  is 
carried  on  in  the  common  way,  and  the  spirit  is  made  up  proof ;  although  sometimes  it 
il  reduced  to  a  much  greater  strength,  nearly  approaching  to  that  of  alcohol,  or  rectified 
ipirit  of  wine,  and  is  then  called  double  distilled  ram.  it  might  be  easy  to  rectify  th» 
spirit,  and  bring  it  to  much  greater  purity,  than  we  usually  find  it  to  be  of;  for  it  brings 
over  in  the  distillation  a  very  large  quantity  of  the  oil ;  and  this  is  often  so  disagreeable* 
that  the  rum  must  be  suffered  to  lie-by  a  long  time  to  mellow,  before  it  can  be  used  ; 
whereas,  if  well  rectified,  it  would  grow  mellow  much  sooner,  and  would  have  a  mucli 
less  potent  flavour.  The  best  state  to  keep  rum  in,  both  for  exportation  and  other  uses* 
il  doubtless  that  of  alcohol.  In  this  manner,  it  would  be  transportable  in  one  half  the 
bulk  it  usually  is,  and  might  be  let  down  to  the  common  proof  strength  with  water 
when  necessary*  For  the  common  use  of  making  punch,  it  would  likewise  serve  much 
better  in  the  state  of  alcohol,  &s  the  taste  would  he  cleaner,  and  the  strength  might 
always  be  regulated  to  a  much  greater  exactness  than  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  only 
ase  to  which  it  would  not  serve  so  well  in  this  action,  would  be,  the  common  practice* 
0^  adulteration  among  our  distilierM ;  for,  when  they  want  to  mix  a  large  portion  of 
cheaper  spirit  with  the  ram,  their  business  is,  to  have  it  of  the  proof  itreogib,  and  as 
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¥wk  with  tli€9e,  and  flung  as  many  overboard  as  I  could  manage  for  their 
weight,  tyingevery  one  with  a  rope,  that  tltey  might  not  drive  away*  When 
this  was  done,  I  went  down  the  ship^s  side,  and  palling  them  to  me,  I  tied  four 
of  them  fast  together  at  both  ends,  as  well  as  I  could,  in  the  form  of  a  raft,* 
and  laying  two  or  three  short  pieces  of  plank  upon  them,  cross-ways,  I  found  I 
could  walk  upon  it  very  well,  but  that  it  was  not  able  to  bear  any  great  weight, 
.  the  pieces  bemg  too  light ;  so  I  went  to  work,  and,  with  the  carpenter**  saw,  I 
cut  a  spare  top- mast  into  three  lengths,  and  added  them  to  my  raft,  with  a 
great  deal  of  labour  and  pains.  But  the  hope  of  furnishing  myself  with  neces- 
saries, encouraged  me  to  go  beyond  what  I  should  have  been  able  to  have  done 
upon  another  occasion. 

My  raft  was  now  strong  enough  to  bear  any  reasonable  weight  My  oezt  care 
was,  what  to  load  it  with,  and  huw  to  preserve  what  I  laid  upon  it  from  the  surf 
of  tlie  sea;  but  I  was  not  long  considering  this.  I  first  laid  all  the  planks  or 
boards  upon  it,  that  I  could  get,  and  having  considered  well  what  I  most  wanted, 
I  got  three  of  the  seamens*  chests,  which  I  had  broken  open  and  emptied,  and 
lowered  them  down  upon  my  raft ;  these  I  filled  with  provisions^  namely,  bread, 
ricOff  three  dutch  cheeses,  five  pieces  of  dried  goats*  flesh  (an  article  we  lived 
much  upon),  and  a  little  remainder  of  eiiropean  corn,  that  had  been  laid  by 
for  some  fowls  which  we  had  brought  to  sea  with  us,  but  the  fowls  were  killed* 
There  had  been  some  barley  and  wheat  together,  but,  to  my  great  disappointment, 
I  found  afterwards  that  the  rats  had  eaten  or  spoiled  it.  As  for  liquors,  I  found 
feveral  cases  of  bottles  belonging  to  our  skipper,  in  which  were  some  cordial 
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foil  of  the  flavouring  oil  as  they  can,  that  it  may  drown  the  fiayour  of  the  spirits  they 
may  mix  with  it,  and  extend  its  own.  If  the  business  of  rectitying  ram  was  more  nicely 
managed,  it  seems  a  very  practicable  scheme  to  throw  oat  so  much  of  the  oil,  as  to 
have  the  liqnor  in  the  fine  light  state  of  a  clear  spirit,  bat  lightly  impregnated  with  it ; 
in  this  case,  it  would  very  nearly  resemble  arrac,  as  is  proved  by  the  mixing  a  very  small 
quantity  of  it  with  th«  tasteless  spirit,  in  which  case  the  whole  bears  a  very  near  resem* 
blance  to  arrac  in  flavoar.  Rum  is  osnally  very  much  adulterated  in  England ;  som»  are 
so  barefaced  as  to  do  it  with  malt  spirit;  but  when  it  is  done  with  molasses  spirit,  the 
tastes  of  both  are  so  nearly  allied  (hat  it  is  not  easily  discovered.  The  best  method  of 
jadgiag  of  it  is,  by  setting  fire  to  a  little  of  it ;  and,  when  it  has  burnt  away  all  the  infiam- 
mable  part,  examining  the  phlegm,  both  by  taste  and  smell.  (Soaw's  Etstuf  an  DiHiiy 
^  *  Rapt  :—^ a  sort  of  float,  formed  by  an  assemblage  of  various  planks  or  pieces  of 
timber,  fastened  together  side  by  side,  so  as  to  be  convened  more  commodiously  to  any 
shore  distance  in  a  harbour  or  road,  than  if  they  were  separate.  The  timber  and  plank 
with  whkli  mercbaat-ships  are  laden,  in  the  diderent  parts  of  the  baltic  sea,  are  attached 
together  in  this  manner,  m  order  to  float  them  off  the  shipping. 

f  BzcB :— oryso,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  kexandria^igynia^  Its  characters  are 
these:  the  chaff  is  small,  acute-pointed,  having  two  valves,  nearly  equal,  enclosing  a 
single  flower;  the  petal  has  two  valves,  which  are  boat-shaped,  ending  in  a  beard  or 
awn;  it  has  a  two-leaved  nectarium,  and  six  hairy  ftomtna,  the  length  of  the  petal, 
termiziated  by  summits,  bifid  at  their  base,  and  a  turbinated  gertnen,  supporting  two 
reflexed  bairv  styles,  crowned  by  feathered  stigmas ;  the  germen  afterwai^ds  becomM 
one  large,  oblong,  compressed,  seed,  having  two  chi^unels  on  each  side,  sitting  on  the 
petal  of  the  flower.  There  is  bat  one  species  of  this  plant.  This  grain  is  greatly  cul- 
tivated in  most  of  the  eastern  countries,  where  it  is  the  chief  support  of  the.  inhabited 
land  ;  and  great  quantities  of  it  are  annually  brought  into  England,  and  other  european 
countries,  where  it  is  in  great  esteem  for  sundry  culinary  purposes.  It  is  too  tender  to 
be  produced  in  these  northern  countries,  without  the  assistance  of  artificial  heat ;  batf 
from  some  seeds,  which  were  sent  to  South  Carolina,  about  the  year  1697,  there  have, 
been  great  quantities  produced,  and  it  is  ibond  to  succeed  as  well  there,  as  in  its 
jiative  country,  which  is  a  very  great  resource  to  the  american  settlers.  This  pUnt 
grows  Qpoa  moist  soils,  where  the  ground  can  be  flowed  over  with  water  after  it  is< 
eomenp ;  so  that,  wlioever  would  cultivate  it  in  I^ngland  for  curiosity,  should  sow  the 
seeds  upon  a  hot  bed,  and  when  the  plants  are  come  up,  they  should  be  tiansplsnted. 
iota  pots,  fiUrd  with  light,  rich,  earth,  and  placed  in  pans  of  water,  which  should  he 
fKuoged  into  a  hot-bed;  and  as  the  ir^ter  waste?,  so  it  mu8t«  from  time  to  time  be  r^iMwedL 
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witen;  and,  in  aD,  mboot  five  or  six  gallons  of  mc.*  Hieselrtowed  b^ 
themelves,  there  beiog  no  need  to  put  them  ioto  the  chests,  noi-  anj  room 
for  theni.  While  I  was  doing  this,  I  fonnd  the  tide  began  to  flow,  thoii{;b  very 
ctAm  I  and  I  had  the  mortification  to  see  mj  coat,  sliirt  and  tvaistcuat,  which  I 
had  left  on  shore  upon  the  sand,  float  away  ;  as  for  mj  breeches,  whidi  were 
only  linen,  and  open-kneed,  I  swam  on  board  in  tbeiu  and  in  my  stockii^s. 
However,  this  put  me  upon  rummaging  for  clodies,  of  which  I  found  enough, 
bat  took  no  more  than  I  wanted  for  present  use ;  for  I  had  other  things  which 
my  eye  was  more  upon  :  as,  first,  tools  lo  work  with  on  shore ;  and  it  was  after 
long  searching  that  I  found  the  carpenter's  chest,  which  was,  indeed,  a  very 
useful  prize  to  me*  much  more  valuable  than  a  ship*lading  of  gold  would  have 
been  at  that  time.  I  got  it  down  to  my  raft,  even  whole  as  it  was^  without  losing 
time  to  look  intf>  it,  for  I  knew,  in  general  what  it  contained.  Besides  the  toob 
which  were  in  tlie  chest,  I  also  found  two  saws,  an  axe,  and  a  hammer. 

My  next  care  was  for  some  ammunition  and  arms*    There  were  two  very  good 

agtin."  la  July,  these  plants  may  be  set  abroad  in  •  warm  situation,  stiU  preserving  the 
water  in  the  pans,  otherwise  they  will  not  thrive.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  April,  they 
will  produce  their  grain,  which  will  ripen  tolerably  well,  provided  the  autumn  proves 
favourable.  The  Chinese  water  their  rice-fields  by  means  of  moveable  mills,  placed, 
as  occasitin  requires,  upon  any  port  of  the  banks  of  a  river.  The  water  is  raised  in 
buckets  to  a  proper  height,  and  afterwards  conveyed  in  channels  to  the  dcntined  places. 
Rice  is  much  used  as  food  in  the  Roman  Catholic  countries  in  time  of  Lent.  The  ordi« 
nary  preparation  is  by  first  steeping  it  ia  water,  then  boiling  it  in  milk.  Some  make 
it  into  a  sort  of fama^  or  flour,  by  pounding  it  in  a  mortar,  after  having  first  put  it  into 
hat  water,  and  again  washed  it  out  in  cold.  Among  the  common  kinds  of  grain,  rice 
is  accounted  the  mildest  and  most  nntritioas ;  and  is  supposed  to  be  ^particularly  ser> 
^rifceable  in  dysentery  and  diarrhcea.  The  northern  nations  eat  their  fowls  and  other 
meats  with  rice  and  saflron.  The  Chinese  make  a  wine  of  rice,  which  is  of  an  amber 
colour,  tastes  like  Spanish  wine,  and  serves  them  for  their  common  drink.  In  some 
parts  of  Europe  tliey  also  drsw  a  very  strong  brandy  or  spirit. from  rice.  The  following 
IS  an  approved  recipe  for  rendering  this  grain  subservient  to  making  bread  :— **  To 
every  five  pounds  of  flonr  add  'Oiie  pound  of  rice ;  but  the  rice  most  be  previously 
boiled  over  a  slow  fire  till  it  becomes  like  a  jelly.  Then,  when  lukewarm,  add  the 
barm,  and  mix  up  your  bread,  should  the  sponge  be  too  thick,  add  a  sufiiciencv  of  hike* 
warm  water.  By  ibis  mode,  50  pounds  of  flour,  and  6  pounds  of  rice  will  make  18 
quartern  loaves  of  4  { lb,  each.  The  5th.  of  floor  makes  826.  of  bi^d ;  but  when  miied 
with  a  pound  of  rice,  \9ilb. 

*  Arac  :^rack,  or  raki,  a  spirttnous  liquor,  imported  from  the  East ;  chiefly  used 
by  way  of  dram,  and  in  punch.  The  nature  and  composition  of  this  celebrated  liquor 
have  been  much  controverted.  The  name  raki^  travellers  assure  us,  is  an  oriental  word 
fiir  strong  waters  of  all  kinds ;  for  that  they  call  our  spirits  and  brandy,  english  arac* 
But  what  we  understand  by  the  name  arvc,  is  really  no  other  than  a  spirit  procured  by 
distillation,  from  a  vegetable  juice  called  tscM^which  flows  by  incision  out  of  the  cocoa* 
Bat  tree,  and  some  other  trees,  like  the  birch  juice^  procured  among  us.  According  lo 
the  C^ehpdidw,  Mr.  IiOCKTta  says,  toddy  is  a  pleasant  drink  of  itself*  when  new,  but 
purges  those  not  used  to  it;  and,  whea  stale,  is  beady  ;  and  finally  wakes  good  vinegar. 
The  English  at  Madras  used  it  as  leaven  to  raise  their  bread  with.  Others  are  of  opinion 
that  arac  or  arrac  is  a  vinous  spirit  obtained  by  distillation,  in  the  £ast*lndiesy  from 
rice  or  sugar,  fermented  with  the  jaiee  of  cocoa-nuts. 

Ooa  arac  is  made  from  toddy ;  oatavia  arac  from  rice  and  sugar.  There  is,  likewise, 
a  kind  of  shrub  from  which  arac  is- made.  6oa  and  Batavia  are  the  chief  places  fiir 
nrac.  At  Ooa  there  are  divers  kinds ;  single,  double,  and  treble  distilled.  The  doable 
distilled,  which  is  that  commonly  sent  abroad,  is  but  a  weak  spirit  in  comparison  with 
Batavia  arac ;  yet,  on  account  of  its  pccohar  and  ftgreeable  flavour,  is  preferred  to  alt 
the  other  aracs  of  India.  This  is  attributed  to  the  earthen  vessels  which  ihey  use  at 
Goa  to  draw  the  spirit ;  whereas  at  Batavia  th^  use  copper  stills. 

The  Pariar  arac,  made  atMadmSi  and  the  Colombo,  and  Qoilon  arac,  at  those  other 
places,  being  fiery  hot  spirits,  are  little  valued  by  the  Europeans,  and,  therefore,  rarelj 
ibiported,  though  htglily  prised  among  the  natives.  In  the  best  Ooa  arac,  the  spirits 
of  the  cocoa-juice  do  not  make  above  a  sixth  or  eighth  part.    Xlte  4oaauner  of  makiog 
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^wUng-pieces  in  the  great  cabin,  and  two  {nstoU ;  these  I  secured  first,  witV 
some  powder  horns  and  a  small  bag  of  shot,  and  two  old  rusty  swords.  I  knew 
there  were  three  barrels  of  powder  in  the  ship,  hut  knew  not  where  our  gunner 
had  stowed  them ;  however,  with  much  search,  I  found  tliem,  two  were  dry  and 
good,  the  third  bad  taken  water*  Those  two  I  got  to  my  raft,  with  the  arms. 
And  now  I  thout^ht  myself  pretty  well  freighted,  aiid  began  to  think  how  1  should 
get  to  shore  with  theini  hatfing  neither  sail,  oor,  nor  rudder ;  and  the  lea$(  cap^ 
full  of  wind  w6uld  have  overthrown  all  my  navigation. 

I  had  Uiree  encouragenients :  1st.  A  smooth,  calm,  sea:  2d.  The  tide  risins» 
and  setting  in  to  the  shore :  8d«  What  little  wind  there  was,  blew  me  lowaros 
the  land.  And  thus,  having,  at  last,  found  two  or  three  broken  oars  belonging 
%o  the  Itoat,  with  tfiis  cargo  I  put  to  sen.  For  a  mile,  or  thereabouts,  my  raft 
went  very  well,  only  that  I  found  it  driven  little  distant  from  the  place  where  I 
had  landed  before ;  by  which  I  perceived,  that  there  was  some  indraft  of  the. 
water,  and  consequently  I  hoped  to  find  some  creek  or  river  there,  which  I 
might  make  use  of  as  a  port  to  get  to  land  with  my  cargo.  As  I  imagined,  so 
it  was :  there  appeared  before  me  a  little  opening  of  the  land,  and  I  found  a 
Strong  current  of  the  tide  set  into  it ;  so  I  guided  my  raft,  as  well  as  I  could,  to 
get  into  the  middle  of  the  stream..  But  here  I  had  like  to  have  suffered  a  second' 
shipwreck,  which,  if  I  had,  I  think  verily  would  have  broken  my  heart ;  for, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  coast,  my  rafc  ran  aground  at  one  end  of  it  upon  a  shoal, 
and  not  being  aground  at  thb  other  end,  it  wanted  kut  a  little  that  all  my  cargo 
liad  slipped  off  towards  that  end  that  was  aiiuat,  and  so  fallen  into  the  water. 
I  did  my  utmost,  by  setting  my  back  against  tfie  chests^  to  keep  them  in  their 
places,  but  could  not  tlirust  off  the  raft  with  all  my  strength  ;  neither  durst  £ 

the  Gua  arac  is  this:  The  juice  of  the  trees  is  not  procured  in  the  way  of  tapping,  M 
we  do ;  but  the  operator  provides  himself  with  a  parcel  of  earihen  pots,  with  bellies 
and  necks,  like  our  ordinary  bird-bottles;  he  makes  fast  a  number  of  these  ^o  his  girdle* 
and  any  way  else  that  he  ooramodioukly  can  about  him.  Thus  equipped,  he  climbs  up 
the  trunk  of  a  cocoa  tree;  and,  when  he  comes  to  the  boughs,  he  tnkes  out  his  kiiife^ 
and  cutting  off  one  of  the  small  knots  or  buttons,  he  applies  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  to 
the  wound,  fastening  it  to  the  boii|;h  with  a  bandage  :  in  the  same  niaaner  he  cuts  off 
other  buttons,  and  fastens  on  his  pots,  till  the  whole  number  is  used  ;  tiiis  is  done  iu  the 
evening,  and  descending  from  the  tree,  he  leaves  them  till  the  next  morning,  when  he 
takes  off  the  botileft  which  are  DiostJy  filled,  and  eippties  the  juice  into  the  proper 
receptacle.  This  is  repeated  every  night  till  a  sufficient  quantity  is  produced,  and  the 
whole  then  being  put.together.  is  left  to  ferment^  which  it  soon  does.  When  the  fer- 
nientation  is  over,  and  the  liquor  or  wash  is  become  a  little  tart,  it  is  put  into  the  still,^ 
and  a  fire  being  made,  the  still  is  suffered  to  work  as  long  as  that  which  comes  over  has. 
any  considerable  taste  of  spirit.  The  liquor  thus  procured,  is  the  low  wine  of  arac,  and 
this  is  so  poor  a  liquor,  that  it  will  soon  corrupt  and  spoil,  if  not  distilled  again,  to  sepa^ 
rate  some  of  its  phlegm ;  they,  therefore,  immediately  after  pour  back  this  low  wine  into 
the  still,  and  rectify  it  to  that  weak  state  of  proof-spirit,  in  which  we  find  it.  The  arac  we 
meet  with,  notwithatanding  its  being  of  a  proof-test,  according  to  the  way  of  judging  by 
the  crown  of  bubbles,  holds  but  a  Mxth,  and,  sometimes,  hut  an  eighth,  part  of  alcoholt 
or  pure  spirit ;  whereas  our  other  tpirits.  when  they  shew  that  proof,  are  geuerally 
esteemed  to  hold  oue  iialf  pure  spirit.  (Sii4W*s  Essay  on  Distilling,)  'There  is  a  paper 
of  observations  on  arac,  in  the  Melanges  d'Histoire  naturdle  :  (tome  v.  p.  502.)  By  fer- 
jneoting,  distilling,  und  rectifying,  the  juice  of  the  americau  maple  which  has  much 
the  «ame  taste  as  that  of  the  cocoa,  the  author  says,  he  made  arac  not  in  the  least  infe- 
rior to  any  that  comes  from  Che  East  Indies  ;  and  he  thinks  the  juice  of  the  sycamore^ 
and  of  the  birch  trees,  would  equally,  answer  the  end.  Besides  the  common  sorts  of 
Goa  and  Batavia  arac,  there  are  two  others  less  generally  known  :  these  are  the  bitter 
arac,  and  the  black  arac.  It  is  certain  that  the  flavor  of  the  several  kinds  of  arac  differ 
as  much  from  each  otheri  as  those  of  rum,  or  of  brandy»  or  any  other  spirituous  liquor 
of  Europe.  It  is  said,  that  the  Chinese  import  from  their  own  country  to  Batavia,  a 
hot  fiery  spirit,  called  sam-cheu,  for  the  purpose^f  adulteration  ;  biit  it  may  be  that 
this  is  only  for  the  use  of  the  cltlnesejuliabitunts  of  that  selllemeot,  (IMxlburn's 
Oritntal  Conuncrce.^^yj^X^,') 
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Stir  from  the  poeture  I  was  in,  but  holding  up  the  cliests  with  all  my  might,  I  stood 
in  that  mannei;  near  half  an  hour,  in  which  time,  the  rising  uf  the  water  brought 
me  a  little  more  upon  a  level ;  and  a  little  after,  the  water  still  rising,  my  raft 
floated  again,  and  I  thrust  her  off  with  the  oar  I  had  into  the  channel,  and  then, 
driving  up  higher,  I  at  length  found,  myself  in  the  mouth  of  a  little  river,  with 
land  on  both  sides,  and  a  strong  current  or  tide  running  up.  1  looked  on  both 
sides  for  a  proper  place  to  get  to  shore,  for  I  was  not  willing  to  be  driven  too 
high  up  the  river  ;  hoping,  in  time,  to  see  some  ship  at  sea ;  and,  therefore^ 
resolved  to  place  myself  as  near  the  coast  as  I'could. 

At  length  I  spied  a  little  cove  on  the  right*  shore  of  the  creek,  to  which»  with 
gieat  pain  and  difficulty,  I  guided  my  raft,  and,  at  Jast,  got  so  near,  as  that» 
reaching  ground  with  my  oar,  I  could  thrust  her  directly  in ;  but  here  I  had  like 
to  have  dipped  all  my  cargo  into  the  sea  again ;  for  that  shore,  sloping  pretty 
steeo,  there  was  no  place  to  land,  but  where  one  end  of  my  float,  if  it  ran  on  sbore^ 
would  lie  so  high,  and  the  other  sink  lower,  as  before,  that  it  would  endanger  my 
cargo  again.  All  that  I  could  do  was,  to  wait  till  the  tide  was  at  the  highest, 
keeping  the  raft  with  my  oar  like  an  anchor,  to  hold  the  side  of  it  fast  to  die  shore, 
Qear  a  flat  piece  of  ground,  which  I  expected  the  water  would  flow  over ;  and 
80  it  did.  As  soon  as  I  found  water  enough,  for  my.raft  drew  about  a  foot  of, 
water,  I  thrust  her  upon  that  flat  piece  of  ground,  and  there  fastened  or  moored 
Ler,  by  sticking  my  two  broken  oars  into  the  ground,-  one  on  one  side,  near  one 
end,  and  one  on  the  other  side,  near  tlie  other  end  ;  and  thus  I  lay  till  the  water 
f  bbed  away,  and  left  my  raft  and  all  my  cargo  safe  on  shore. 

]V^  next  work  was,  to  view  the  country,  and  seek  a  proper  place  for  mj 
liabitation,  and  where  to  stow  my  goods,  to  secure  them  from  whatever  mighc. 
happen.  Where  I  was,  I  yet  knew  not;  whether  on  the  continent  or  on  aa 
island;  whether  inhabited  or  not  inhabited;  whether  in  danger  of  wild  beasts, 
or  not.  There  was  a  hill,  not  above  a  mile  from  me,  which  rose  up  very  steep 
and  high,  and  which  seemed  to  overtop  some  other  hills,  which  lay,  as  in  a  ridge 
from  it,  northward.  I  took  one  of  the  fowling  pieces,  one^of  the  pistols,  and  a 
i^orn  of  powder  ;  and,  thus  armed,  I  travelled  for  discovery  up  to  the  top  of 
that  hill ;  where,  after  I  had,  with  great  labour  and  difficulty,  got  up  to  the  top, 
I  sar/  my  fate  to  my  great  a^iction,  that  1  was  in  an  island,  environed  every 
way  with  the  sea,  no  land  to  be  seen,  except  some  rocks,  which  lay  a  great 
way  off,  and  two  islands,  smaller  than  this,  which  lay  about  three  leagues 
io  the  west. 

I  tbund  also  that  the  island  I  was  in  was  uncultivated,  and,  as  I  saw  good 
reason  to  believe,  uninhabited,  except  by  wild  beasts,  or  fowls ;  of  the  former, 
however,  I  discovered  none  t  although  I  saw  abundnnce  of  the  latter  ;  but  knew 
Aot  their  kinds  ;  neither  when  I  killed  them,  could  I  tell  what  was  6t  for  food, 
and  what  not.  At  my  coming  back,  I  shot  at  a  great  "bird,  which  I  saw  sitting 
upon  a  tree,  on  the  side  of  a  great  wood,  I  belive  it  was  the  first  gun  that  had 
been  fired  there  since  tl^e  creation  of  the  world  ;  1  had  no  sooner  fired,  but,  from* 
all  the  parts  uf  the  wood  there  arose  an  innumerable  number  of  fowls,  of  many 
sorts,  making  a  confused  screaming,  and  crying,  every  one  according  to  his  usual 
fiote:  but  not  one  of  them  of  any  kind  that  1  knew.  As  for  the  creature  I  killed, 
1  took  it  to  be  a  kind  of  a  liawk,  its  colour  and  beak  resembling  that  bird,  but 
it  had  no  talons  or  claws  more  than  common.  Its  fiesh  was  carrion  and  &^ 
for  notiung. 

Coniented  with^his  discovery,  I  came  hack  to  my  raft,  and  fell  to  work,  ta 

— fc— ~     11  I    II      an    ■       I.       1  11  ■!        ■        I      1.    .        I  II  11        I  ■  I  '<>        m  ■   I      I  [III 

*  It  should  seem  that  K.  C.  here  speaks  with  reference  to  himself,  when  entering. 
the  creek  ;  otlierwise,  in  employing  tiie  terms  right  or  lefl»  to  describe  situation  on  th^ 
banks  of  a  river,  it  is  almost  invariably  understood  that  the  spectator's  view  is  directed 
down  the  stream,  or  with  his  back  towards  its  source^  This  arbitrary  mode  of  expression, 
is  adopted  to  avoid  ambiguity  'wben  t)ie  course  of  a  river  may  become  so  very  wiading,^ 
M9tA  render  geograpbiwai  t«rms  no  longer  stnt:Uy  applicable. 
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bring  my  cargo  on  shore,  which  took  me  up  the  rest  of  that  day ;  what  to  do 
with  myself  at  night,  I  knew  not,  nor,  indeed,  where  to  rest ;  for  I  was  afraid  to 
lie  dpwn  on  the  ground,  not  knowing,  but  some  wild  beast  mi^ht  devour  me  ; 
though,  as  ]  afterwards  found,  there  was  really  n'»  need  for  those  fears.  How- 
erer,  as  well  as  I  could,  I  barricadoed*  myself  around  with  the  chests  and  boards 
that  I  had  brought  on  shore,  and  made  a  kind  of  hut  for  that  night's  lodging.  As 
fbr  food,  I  yet  knew  not  which  way  to  supply  myself,  except  that  1  had  seen 
two  or  three  creatures  like  hares,  run  out  of  the  wood  where  I  shot  the  fowl. 

I  now  began  to  consider,  that  I  might  still  gee  a  great  many  things  out  of  the 
ship,  which  would  be  useful  to  me,  and  particularly  some  of  the  rigging  and  sails, 
and  such  other  things  as  mtght  come  to  land ;  and  I  resolved  to  make  another 
voyage  on  board  thcvessel,  if  possible.  And,  as  I  knew  that  the  first  storm  chat 
blew  must  necessarily  break  her  all  in  pieces,  I  resolved  to  set  all  other  things 
apart,  until  I  got  every  thing  out  of  the  ship  that  I  could.  Then  I  called  a 
council,  that  is  to  say,  in  my  thoughts,  whether  I  should  take  back  the  raft ;  but 
this  appeared  impracticable ;  so  I  resolved  to  go  as  before,  when  the  tide  wns 
down  ;  and  I  did  so,  only  that  I  stripped  before  I  went  from  my  hut ;  having 
nothing  on  but  a  chequered  shirt,  a  pair  of  linen  drawers,  and  a  pair  of  pumps 
CD  my  feet. 

I  got  on  board  the  ship  as  before,  and  prepared  a  second  raft ;  and,  having 
had  experience  of  the  first,  I  neither  made  this  so  unwieldy,  nor  loaded  it  so 
hard  ;  but  yet  I  brought  away  several  things  very  useful  to  me  ;  as,  first,  in  the 
oarpenter*s  stores,  I  found  two  or  three  bags  full  of  nails  and  spikes,  a  jzreaC 
screw-jack,  a  dozen  or  two  of  hatchets  ;  and  above  all,  that  most  useful  thing* 
called  a  grind -stone.  All  these  1  secured  together,  with  several  things  belonging 
to  the  gunner ;  particularly  two  or  three  iron  crows,  two  barrels  of  musket  bul- 
lets, seven  musKCts,  and  another  foivling-piece,  with  some  small  quantity  of 
powder  more  ;  a  large  bag*full  of  small-shot,  and  a  great  roll  of  slieet  lead ;  but 
this  last  was  so  heavy,  I  could  not  hoist  it  up  to  get  it  over  the  ship*s  side.  Be* 
sides  these  things,  I  took  all  thehiens*  clothes  that  I  could  find,  and  a  spare  fore- 
top  sail,  a  hammoc,f  and  some  bedding  ;  with  this  I  loaded  my  second  raft,  and 
brought  them  all  safe  on  shore,  to  my  very  great  comfort. 
»» ■■    I         ■  '■         ■  '  '  ■   '  '  ■ '  III. 

•  Barrio  ADO: — (barricade,  substantive;  barrieader,  verb;  French.)  a  partition, 
screen,  or  fence,  either  such  as  is  made,  in  haste  with  timber,  planks,  barrels,  sand-bags» 
or  any  other  materials,  at  hand,  for  temporary  use  ;  or  bf  less  rude  formation,  and  ^r 
more  permahent  purpose,  such  as  are  placed  within,  or  raised  around  the  gunwale  of, 
&  ship  for  defence  against  musketry  ;  into  the  construction  of  which  enter  iroQ-plates« 
cork,  rope,  &c. 

f  Hammoo  ;  orHamacD,  (hamae,  branle,  French)  a  kind  of  hanging  bed,  suspended 
between^two  trees,  posts,  hoQks,  or  the  like ;  much  used  throughout  the  West  Indies,  as 
also  on  board  of  ships.  Ihe  Indians  hang  tiieir  hammocs  to  trees,  and  thus  secure  them- 
Aelves  from  wild  beasts  and  insects,  which  render  lying  on  the  ground  there  very  dan- 
gerous. The  people  of  the  Caribee  Islands,  are  wonderfully  superstitious  with  regard 
to  their  hammucs,  and  do  not  make  them  without  many  ceremonies*  According  to  P. 
FLVUiEfi,  who  has  often  made  use  of  the  hammoc  in  the  Indies,  it  consists  of  a  largo 
strong  coverlet,  or  sheet  of  coarse  cotton,  about  six  feet  square ;  on  two  opposite  sides 
are  loops  of  the  same  stuff,  through  which  a  string  is  run,  and  thereof  other  loops  are 
Ibrroed  ;  all  which  are  tied  together  with  a  eord ;  and  tlius  is  the  whole  fastened  t» 
two  neighbouring  trees  in  the  field,  or  on  two  hooks  in  houses.  This  kind  of  couch 
serves,  at  the  fame  time,  for  bed,  quilts,  sheets,  pillow,  &e.  The  hammoc  used  on 
board  of  ships  is  made  of  a  piece  of  canvas,  six  fbet  long,  and  three  feH  wide,  gathered 
or  drawn  together  bj*  clues,  and  suspended  by  a  laniard  at  each  end  :  there  are  usually 
Ifom  fourteen  to  twenty  inches  in  breadth  allowed  between  decks  for  every  hammoc  in 
a  ship  of  war ;  but  this  ^pace  roust,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  nomher  of  the  crew* 
&c.  In  time  of  battle,  the  hammocs  and  bedding  are  firmly  corded  and  fixed  in  the 
nettings  around  the  quarter  deck,  or  wherever  the  men  are  too  much  exposed  to  the 
•view  or  fire  of  the  enemy.  Mr;  Le-Cat  contrived  a  hammoc  of  Turkey  leather,  which 
fnay  he  easily  raised  or  let  down^  wUh  a  sick  peison  in  it,  by  ropes  and  puUies.  {PkU^ 
Tram.  No.  4Q9.) 
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'  I  WIS  under  some  aiiprehensioiia,  lest,  doring  my  ftbaeoos  ffom  tlie  luid»  mf 
ppomions  on  shore  might  be  deYOored  :  bat,  when  I  came  beck,  I  fbead  ii» 
i%n  of  «nj  visitor,  only  there  set  a  creature,  like  a  wild  cat,  upon  one  of  tbo 
chests,  which,  when  I  came  towards  it,  ran  away  a  little  distance,  and'then  siood 
stiH.  She  sat  very  composed  and  unoonoemed,  and  hx>ked  fett  iff  my  faee,  as^ 
if  she  had  a  mind  to  be  aoquabted  with  me.  I  presented  my  gun  at  ber,  but 
as  she  did  not  understand  it,  she  was  perfectly  unconcerned  at  it,  nor  did  she  ofllbr 
to  stir  away  ;  upon  which  I  tossed  net  a  bit  of  biscuit,  although,  by  the  way,  t 
was  not  very  free  of  it,  for  my  store  was  not  great ;  however,  I  spared  her  a  tut. 
tsay,  and  she  went  to  it,  smelled,  ate  it,  and  looked,  as  pleased^  tbrmore;  but  t 
thanked  her,  and  could  spare  no  more ;  so  she  marched  off* 

Having  got  my  second  cargo  on  shore  fthough  I  was  fain  to  open  the  barrels 
of  powder,  and  bring  them  by  parcels,  fbrtliey  were  too  heavy,  being  large  casksL 
I  went  to  work  to  make  me  a  litde  tent,  with  the  sail,  and  some  poles,  which  I 
cut  for  that  purpose :  and  iuto  this  tent  1  brought  every  thii^  that  I  knew  would 
spoil  either  with  rain  or  sun  ;  and  I  piled  all  the  empty  chests  and  casks  up  in  a 
circle  round  the  tent,  to  forti^  it  from  any  sudden  attempt  either  from  man  or 
beast.  When  I  had  done  this,  I  blocked  up  the  door  of  the  tent  with  some 
boards  within,  and  an  empty  chest  set  up  on-end  without ;  and  spreading  one 
of  the  beds  upon  the  ground,  laying  my  two  pistols  just  at  my  head,  and  my  gun 
at  length  by  me,  I  went  to  bed,  fur  the  first  tibie,  and  slept  very  quietly  all 
night,  as  I  was  very  weary  and  heavy  ;  for  the  night  before,  I  had  slept  little^ 
and  had  laboured  very  bard  all  day,  as  well  to  fetch  ail  those  things  from  tha 
ship,  as  to  get  them  on  shore. 

I  had  tbe  biggest  magazine  of  all  kinds  now,  that  ever  was  laid  up,  I  believe, 
for  one  man ;  but  I  was  not  satisfied  still ;  for,  while  the  ship  sat  upright  in  that 
posture,  I  thought  I  ought  to  get  every  thing  out  of  her  that  I  could  :  so  eftry 
day,  at  low  water,  I  went  on  b^d,  and  brought  away  something  or  other :  but, 
particularly,  the  third  time  I  went,  I  brought  awav  as  much  of  the  rigging  as 
1  could,  as  also  the  small  cordage,  and  twine,  I  could  get,  with  a  piece  of  spare 
canvas,  which  was  to  mend  the  sails  upon  occasion,  and  the  barrel  of  wet  gun- 
powder. In  a  word,  I  brought  away  all  the  sails  first  and  last ;  onW  that  I  was 
fiun  to  cot  them  in  pieces,  and  bring  as  much  at  a  time  as  I  could;  lor  they  were 
no  more  useful  to  be  sails».but  as  mere  canvas  only* 

But  that  which  comforted  me  s^ili  more  was,  that,  last  of  all,  after  I  had  made 
five  or  six  such  voyages  as  these,  and  thought  I  had  notliiiig  more  to  expect  from 
the  ship  that  was  worth  my  meddling  with ;  I  say,  after  all  this,  I  found  a  great 
hogshead  of  bread,  three  large  runlets  of  rum  or  spirits,  a  box  of  sugar,*  and  a 

*  SuoAa : — ^The  re*meiuion  of  this  saline  sabstance  atfords  opportunity  for  supplying 
some  additional  memoranHa  to  the  former  note  on  this  article  (p.  55),  which  could  not 
he  introduced  therein  without  exceeding  the  oecesaarj^  bounds  of  annotation.  Besides 
the  two  biblical  passages,  referring  to  the  '*  sweet  cane."  anoted  in  that  note  ;  there  is 
a  third,  wherein  is  said,  **  Take  of  sweet  caUmut  250  shekels."  (Exodus,  xxx,  25)  which 
has  led  the  etlitorinto  the  following  researches  concerning  that  plant  also  : — 
-  Calannu  aromalicui,  in  pharmacy,  is  a  spicy  bitterish,  root,  produced  by  a  peeuliar 
kind  of  water-plant,  growing  in  the  Levant,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  England.  The 
hestis  that  which  is  greyish  without,  reddish  within,  its  pulp  white,  and  taste  somewhat 
hitter ;  hat  its  leaves,  as  well  as  T<A>ts,  sweet-scented.  The  agreeable  flavour  and  peca* 
liar  taste  of  the  root  are  owing  to  an  essential  oil.  (Nbuuanm.)  Calamus  odoratus,  to 
the  Mattria  Medica,  the  name  of  a  reed  of  the  East  Indies,  of  a  very  sweet  srac;!!.  Oar 
ealamus  arometicua,  which  is  the  root  of  a  water-plant,  is  a  very  different  substance* 
4corui,  a  medicinal  plant  af  the  flag' kind  ;  frequently  confounded  by  the  antient,  and 
^so  by  the  modern  apothecaries,  with  the  ealamui  aromaticui.  It'  appertains  to  the 
^!Ui  oi  heiandriamonogynia,  in  the  Linnnan  system.  They  are  distinguished  by  this» 
Uiat  from  the  middle  of  some  of  the  leaves  of  the  latter,  there  arises  a  longish  cluster  of 
^n  infinity  of  little  Qowers,  the  thickness  of  the  little  finaer,  and  resembling  macro*pt>er, 
or  long  pepper.  The  other  is  a  common  flag-flOwer.  It  is  the  root  only  of  the  Acotm 
t^at  it  used  in  physic;  and  to  which  wa  nsqally  spply  the  Moe,    The  cotomiis  arvme^ 
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Wrrelof  fin«  floury  Uiis  wds  surprising  to  me,  beeaosel  bad  ^ven  ov^r  expecting 
soy  more  provisions,  except  what  was  spoiled  by  the  water.  I  soon  emptied • 
the  hothead  of  that  bread,  and  wrapped  it  up,  parcel  by  parcel,  in  pieces  oT 
die  saiU,  which  I  cut  out ;  and  in  a  word,  I  got  all  this  safe  on  shore  also.     The 

^ ...  I  .  .. 

tkHi  is  brought  from  Lithaitnia  and  Tartary  ;  it  is  knotty,  reddish  without,  and  whit^^ 
within,  as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  and  half  a  foot  long.    It  is  spicy  and  bitterish,  and 
used  in  cephalic  and  stomachic  composition.    It  is  also  an  ingredient  in  the  TheriacaAn"^- 
dromachi.    Its  principal  use  is  in  internal  obstractions ;  in  the  cholic,  &c.     Some  rank 
galangals  as  a  species  of  acorus,    Acorus  aduUerinuSf  or  vul^arii,  in  the  Materia  Medico^ 
the  name  of  the  root  of  the  iris  hitea-palustris,  or  common  yellow  water  flag-flower. 
{Cyclopaedia)    Milburn  (^Oriental  Commerce  ;  i.  103),  enumerates  acmrus  or  calamus 
aromaticus,  as  one  and  the  same  thing,  in  a  list  of  .articles  procurable  at  Moka  ;  and 
descril>es  it  as  a  reed  or  knotty  root,  about  the  size  of  a  little  finger,  several  inches  long, 
reddish  externally,  internally  of  a  white  colour,  full  of  joints,  somewhat  flatted  on  the 
side,  and  of  a  loose  spongy  texture ;  its  smell  strong,  the  taste  warm,  bitteri&h  and  aro- 
matic," &c    It  is  a  question  not  yet  decided  among  botanists,  &c.  whether  the  antientt' 
were  acquainted  with  this  cane,  and  whether  they  knew  bow  to  express  the  juice  from 
the  same.    What  we  can  gather  from  the  arguments  adranced  on  either  side  is,  that,  if 
they  knew  the  cane  and  juice,  they  did  not  know  the  art  of  condensing,  hardening,  and 
whitening  it,  and,  of  consequence,  tlie^'  knew  nothing  of  our  sugar.    Sqme  antient 
authors,  indeed,  seem  to  mention  sugar,  under  the  name  of "  indiau  salt  ;'*  but  they  add, 
that  it  ouscd  out  of  the  cane  itself,  and  there  hardened  like.a  gum  ;  and  was  even  friable 
between  the  teeth,  like  onr  common  salt ;  whereas  sugar  is  expressed  by  a  machine^  and 
eoagulated  by  fire.    Theirs,  Salmasivs  {PliTtianae  Exercif,  torn.  i.  p.  716.)  tells  ns, 
was  cooling  and  loosening ;  whereas  ours,  the  same  author  asserts,  is  hot,   and  excites' 
thirst.    Hence,  some  have  imagined  that  the  ancient  and  modern  sugar  plants  were 
ditferent ;  but  Maltbiolus  on  Dioscorides,c.  75,  makes  no  doubt  they  were  ihe  same ; 
and  others  are  ev^n  of  opinion,  that  ours  has  a  laxative  virtue,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
antients,  and  thai  it  purges  pituita.    The  generality  of  authors,  however,  agree,  that 
the  ancient  sugar  was  much  better  than  the  modern ;  as  consisting  of  only  the  finest  and 
niaturest  parts,  which  mado  themselves  a  passage.,  and  were  condensed  in  the  air.     The 
interpreters  of  Ebs-sikna,  (whose  name  is  Ulinized under  that  of  ^utcenna)  and  Seaa- 
PiON  call  sugtLT  spodium  ;  the  Persians  ta/.axir ;  and  the  Indians  mam&u.     SalmasiUS 
(Com.  de  Sacchar.  apud  Plin.  Eiercify^vol.  ii.  p.  25f,  A.D.  1689)  assures  us,  that  the 
Arabs  have  used  the  art  of  making  sugar,  such  as  we  now  have  ir,  above  nine  hundred 
years.     Others  produce  the  following  verses  of  P.  Terentius  Vabho  Atacinus,  to 
prove  that  it  was  known  before  Jesus  Clirisi : 

Indictmon  magna  nimis  arh<*re  crescitarundor 

lUius  e  lentis  premitiir  radicU)us  kumjOTy 

Dutcia  cui  n^ueant  succo  contendere  m^a. 
Dr.  W.  Douglas,  in  his  Summary^  bic.  of  ti*e  first  planting  of  oor  araerican  settle^- 
ipents,  (printed,  Boston,  1751,  reprinted,  London,  1755)  lifHrms,  that  sugar  was  not 
known  among  the  antient  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  used  only  honey  for  sweetening* 
t^AULvs  JEainETA*  he  says,  a  noted  compiler  of  medical  history,  and  one  of  the  last 
(yreek  writers  on  tnat  subject,  about  anno  1635,  is  the  first  who  expressly  mentions 
sugar ;  it  was,  at  first,  called  met  armidinaceum,  that  is,  reed  or  cane  honey.  He  adds, 
that  it  came  originally  from  China,  by  way  of  India  and  Arabia  into  Europe  ;  and  was 
formerly  used  only  in  syrup?,  conserves,  and  such  arabian  medicinal  compositions.  An- 
other question  among  the  naturalists  i;':^  whether  the  sugar-canes  be  originally  of  the^ 
Wot  Todies,  or  whether  they  have  been  translated  rather  from  the  East  ?  The  learned 
of  these  last  ages  have  been  much  divided  on  the  point;  hut  F-La  bat,  a  Dominican 
inissionairy,  in  a  dissertation  published  1722,  asserts,  that  the  sugar-cane  is  as  natural- 
to  America  a»  India,  and  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  first  learned  from  the 
Orientals  the  art  of  expressing  its  juice,  boiling  and  reducing  it  into  sugar.  Other 
writers,  howeTcr,  have  maintained,  that  it  was  not  known  in  America  till  the  Europeans 
transplanted  it  thither.  Its  origin  appears  to  have  been  from  the  inland  continent  of  Asia, 
very  probably  as  far  east  as  China,  where  it  still  greaOy  abounds.  From  that  continent 
it  was  first  transpl:inted  to  Cyprus,  and  thence  (according  to  various  authors)  into  Sicily, 
wh^e  considerable  quantities  pf  it  were  produced  about  the  year  1 148,  and  whither, 
fit  some  have  asserted,  it  was  brought  from  India  by  the  Saracens.  From  Sicily  it  was 
tiauspla^Ufd  by  tb«  Foituguestf  to  Madeira,  about  the  year  1420,  and  from  Sicily,  or 
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oeit  flay,  I  made  another  vojiag^  ^^  <*o^t  ^MMring  plnnikred  the  ship  of  whal 
was  portable  and  6t  to  haoil  oat,  I  begao  with  the  cMtt,  and  cttttini^  ibe  greai 
cable  into  ineoet,  soch  as  1  conid  move,  I  ffH  two  cables  and  a  hawser*  oo  shore, 
with  all  the  iroor^ork  I  coold  get ;  and,  having  cot  down  die  sprit-sail  jrard,t 
and  the  iiuaeo!-yard4  and  every  thing  1  could,  to  make  a  laij^e  raft,  I  loaded  i( 
with  all  those  heavy  g04ds»  and  came  away  ;  but  my  good  lock  began  now  to 
leave  me ;  for  this  raft  was  so  nnwieldy,  and  so  overladen,  tluit,  afrer  I 
entered  in  the  little  cove^  where  I  had  landed  the  rest  of  my  goods,  not  being 
able  to  guide  it  so  handily  as  I  did  che  odier,  it  oversat,  and  threw  me  and  all 
my  cargo  into  the.  water  ;  as  for  myself,  it  was  no  great  harm,  for  1  was  near  tha 
sliore  $  hot  as  to  my  cargo,  it  was  great  part  of  it  lost,  especially  the  iron,  which 
I  expected  woold  have  been  of  great  use  to  me :  however,  when  the  tide  was 
oat,  I  got  most  of  the  pieces  of  cable  ashore,  and  some  of  the  iron,  tW)ugh  with 
iniiiiite  labour,  as  I  was  fain  to  dip  fur  it  into  the  water,  a  work  which  fatigued 
me  very  much.  And  thus,  I  went  every  day  on  board,  and  brought  away  what  I 
could  get. 

I  had  been  now  thirteen  days  on  shore,  and  had  been  eleven  times  on  board 
the  ship  ;  in  which  time  I  had  brought  away  all  that  one  pair  of  hands  could 
well  be  supposed  capable  to  bring ;  though  I  believe  vehly,  had  the  calm  wev 
tber  held,  I  should  have  broken  np  the  whole  ship,  piece  by  piece ;  but,  pre- 
paring die  twelfth  dme  to  go  on  board,  I  found  the  wind  began  to  rise  ;  however, 
at  low  water,  I  went  on  board  ;  and,  though  1  thought  I  bad  rummaged  the  cabto 
so  efiSectnally,  as  that  nothinjc  more  could  be  fouud,  yet  I  discovered  a  locker 
with  drawers  in  it,  in  one  of  which  I  found  twn  or  three  razors,  and  ono 
pair  of  large  scissars,  with  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  good  knives  and  forks  ;  in 

the  soathem  cjasts  of  Africa,  or  as  Hesreka,  the  american  historian  observes,  from 
Granada,  which  derived  it  from  Valencia,  whitlier  it  might  have  been  transplanted  by 
the  arabian  Moors,  it  was  brooght  to  the  Canary  isles;  from  thence  to  Braxil,  where, 
indeed,  some  suppose,  sogar  was  originally  and  spontaneously  produced.  Others  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  Portuguese,  before  they  discovered,  or,  at  least,  planted  in  Brazil, 
bemg  in  possession  of  the  coast  of  Angola  in  Africa,  first  transplanted  the  sugar<cane  from 
Angola  to  Brasil.  Abont  the  year  1506,  sugar-canes  were  brought  from  Braail  and 
the  Canaries,  and  planted  in  the  island  of  Hayti  or  Hispnniola,  where  many  sugar-milb 
were  gradually  erected.  In  1641,  they  were  iransplaiiied  from  Braxil  to  Barbados,  and 
tlience  to  our  other  West-indian  isles :  as  from  Brazil  thev  were  also  carried  to  the  Spanish 
West-indian  isles,  and  also  to  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Mexico,  Peru,  and  Cliili ;  and 
lastly  to  the  french,  dutch,  and  danish  colonies.  The  boiling  and  baking  of  sugars,  says 
Br.  HxYtiN,  in  his  coimdgrapAy,  (printed  1624)  as  it  is  now  used,  is  not  above  two 
hundred  years  old ;  and  the  refining  of  it  afterwards  found  out  by  a  Venetiaa  in  the 
da\s  of  our  forefathers,  who  got  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  by  the  invention.  Be- 
fore which  an  of  boiling  and  refining  it,  our  ancestors  made  use  of  it  rough  as  it  came 
from  the  canes,  but  they  roost  commonly  used  honey  instead  of  it.  The  first 
account  we  have  of  sugar-refiners  in  England  is  in  the  year  1659.  (An ssa son's  Hut, 
if  Com,  vol.  i.  p.  9%  vol.  ii.  p.  72.) 

*  HiiwsER  : — or  halser,  belonging  to  a  ship,  is  a  rope,  consisting  of  three  strands, 
being  a  kind  of  cablet  or  little  cable,  serving  for  many  uses  on  board ;  as  to  fasten  » 
ship  to  another,  or  to  the  shore,  to  warp  a  ship  in  a  channel,  or  over  a  bar,  &c.  Popes, 
according  to  a  distinctive  peculiarity  in  their  manufacture,  are  said  to  be  either**  cables 
laid,  haviser-laid,"  or  '*  shroud-laid.*'    for  cable,  see  page  23» 

f  Sfrit-sail:— seepagee. 

X  MizsN-TARD :— the  nuly  yard  which  does  not  hang  square  across  the  roast,  ,but 
jlopes  op  and  down,  pointing  fore  and  afl :  the  larboard  jafd-arm  being  forwards.  The 
upper  portion  of  this  yard  which  is  abail  the  mizen-masr,  becomes  the  gnff  to  that 
triangular  sail  denominated  the  mizen  absolutely.  Few  or  no  ships  have  a  square  mizen- 
sail,  correaponding  to  the  main  and  fore  sails;  but  the  yard,  which, would  serve  to  bear 
such  sail,  is  called  the  cross-jack,  and  answers  no  other  purpose  than  to  spread  and 
haul  home  the  mizen  top-iail  sheets,  being  slung  without  halyards  or  ties.  In  modern 
-rigging,  the  roizen-yard  is  seldoifa  seen,  except  on  bpar^  warhke  ships  of  the  larger  rutc;^ 
although  formerly  used  in  vesseia  of  all  classes. 
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Ifnother  I  fovfnd  almat  thirty  pounds  volae  ?n  moti&f ;  soiii^  earopeait,  somfe 
nmericiin,  some  gold,  and  some  silver,  coin. 

I  smiled  to  myself  at^  the  sight  of  this  money:  O  dntg !  I  exclaimed,  what 
urt  thou  good  for  I  Tliou  art  not  worth  to  me,  no,  not  X\ie  taking  off  the  ground'; 
one  of  those  knives  is  worth  all  this  heap ;  I  have  no  manner  vf  use  for  theei 
e*en  remain  where  thou  art,  and  go  to  the  bottom,  as  •«  thing  not  worth  saving. 
However,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  took  it  aiK^ay,  aifd  wrapping  all  this  in  a  piece 
bf  canvas,  I  began  to  think  of  making  another  raft  ;  but,  while  I  waft  preparing 
this,  I  found  the  sky  overcast,  the  wind  began  to  rise,  and,  in  a  quarter  xji  an 
hour,  it  blew  a  fresh  gale  from  the  shore.  It  pre^nily  occurred  to  me»  diat 
it  was  in  vain  to  pretend  to  make  a  raft  with  the  wind  off  shore  ;  and  that  it 
was  my  business  to  be  gone  before  the  tide  of  flood  began,  or  otherwise  I  might  not 
be  able  to  reach  the  shore  at  alL  Accordingly,  I  let  myself  down  into  th^ 
water,  and  svyam  across  the  channel  which  lay  between  the  ship  and  the  sands, 
and  even  that  with  difficulty  enough,  partly  with  the  weight  or  the  things  I  had 
about  me,  and  partly  the  roughness  of  the.  water;  for  the  wind  rose  very  hastily, 
imd  before  it  wns  quite  high  water,  it  blew  a  storm. 

But  I  was  got  home  to  my  little  tent,  where  I  lay,  with  all  my  wealth  abouft 
me,  very  secure.  It  blew  very  hard  all  that  ipght,  and  in  the  morning,  when  I 
looked  out,  behold  !  no  more  ship  was  to  be  seen ;  I  was  a  little  surprised ;  biit 
nk:overed  myself  with  this  satisfactory  reflection,  that  I  had  lost  no  time,  nor 
abated  my  diligence,  to  get  every  thing  out  of  her  that  could  be  useful ;  and,  in 
fact,  there  was  little  left  in  her^  that  I  was  able  to  bring  away,  if  I  bad  had 
Inore  time. 

I  now  gave  over  any  more  thoughts  of  the  ship,  or  of  any  thing  out  of  her, 
'Cteept  what  might  drive  on  shore  from  her  wrecks  as,  indeed,  divers  pieces  of 
her  afterwards  did  ;  but  those  things  were  pf  small  use.  My  thoughts  were  now 
wholly  employed  about  securing  myself  against  either  savages,  if  any  should 
appear,  or  wild  beasts,  if  any  were  in  the  island  ;  and  I  had  many  thoughts  of 
the  method  how  to  do  this,  and  what  kind  of  dwelling  to  make,  whether  I  should 
make  me  a  cave  in  the  earth,  or  a  tent  upon  the  earth  ;  in  short,  I  resolved  upon 
both ;  the  manner  and  description  of  which,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  an 
account  of. 

I  soon  found,  the  place  I  was  in  was  not  for  my  settlement,  particularly  be* 
cause  it  was  upon  a  low,  moorish  ground,  near  tlie  sea,  and  I  believed  it  would 
not  be  wholesome ;  and  more  particularly  because  there  was  no  fresh  water  near  it : 
so  I  resolved  to  find  a  more  healthy  and  more  convenient  spot  of  ground* 

I  consulted  several  things  in  my  situation,  which  I  considered  would  be  proper 
forme:  1st.  air  and  water:  Sdly.  shelter  from  the  sun:  3dly.  security  from 
ravenous  creatures,  whether  men  or  beasts :  4thly.  a  view  to  the  sea,  that,  if 
any  ship  came  in  sight,  I  might  not  lose  the  advantage  for  my  deliverance ;  of 
which  I  was  not  willing  yet  to  banish  all  expectation. 

In  search  for  a  place  proper  for  this,  I  found  a  little  plat  of  rising  ground,  oo 
the  side  of  a  hill,  whose  front,  towards  this  little  plain,  was  steep  as  a  house-side, 
80  that  nothing  could  come  down  upon  me  from  the  top.  On  the  side  of  tbif 
rock  there  was  a  hollow  place,  worn  a  little  way  in,  like  the  entrance  or  door  of 
a  cave  ;  but  there  was  not  really  any  cave,  or  way  into  the  rock,  at  all.  On  the 
flat  of  the  green,  just  before  this  hollow  place,  1  resolved  to  pitch  my  tenb     This 

I)lain  was  not  above  an  hundred  yards  oroad,  and  about  twice  as  long,  and  lay 
ike  a  green  before  my,  door;  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  descended  irregularly  every 
way  down  into  the  low  gl-ound  by  the  sea-side.  It  was  on  the  N.N.W.  side  of 
the  hill ;  so  that  it  was  sheltered  from  the  heat  everyday,  till  it  came  to  a  W.b.S» 
«un,  or  thereabouts,  which,  in  those  countries,  is  near  the  setting. 

Before  I  set  up  my  tent,  I  drew  a  half-circle  before  the  hollow  place,  which 
took  in  about  ten  yards  in  its  semi-diameter  from  the  rock,  or  twenty  yards  in 
its  diameter,  from  its  beginning  and  cndinc.  In  this  half-^irde,  I  pitched 
two  rows  of  strong  stakes,  driving  them  into  tne  cround  till  they  stood  Arm  like 
piles,  the  biggest  end  being  out  of  the  groiind  about  six  feet  and  a  tai(  bigh^ 
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and  sbarpeoed  on  the  top.  Tbe  two  rows  did  oot  ttnd  $howt  ra  indiet  fima 
ooe  another. 

Iheo  I  UMjk  the  junks  or  pieces  of  cable  which  I  bad  cat  in  the  ship,  and  laid 
them  in  rows  one  upon  another,  within  the  circle,  between  these  two  rows  of  stakea 
op  to  the  top;  placing  other  stakes  in  the  inside,  leanini;  against  them  about  tw» 
feet  and  a  half  like  a  spur  to  a  post :  this  fence  was  so  strong  that  neither  man  or 
beast  could  get  into  it  or  over  it.  This  cost  me  a  great  desi  of  time  and  Jaboui% 
cspedaily  to  cut  the  piles  in  the  woods,  bring  them  to  the  place,  and  drit e  them 
into  the  earth. 

The  entrance  into  this  place  I  made  to  he  not  bj  adoor,  but  by  a  ladder  to  go  over 
the  top ;  which  ladder,  when  I  was  in,  I  lifted  over  after  me  ;  and  so  I  was  com* 
pletely  fenced  in  and  fortified,  as  I  thought,  from  all  tbe  worid*  and  oonsequentlf 
ilept  secure  iu  the  night,  which  otherwise  I  could  not  have  done ;  though,  as  it 
appeared  afterwards,  there  was  no  need  of  all  dm  caution  against  the  enemies 
that  I  apprehended  danger  from. 

Into  this  fence  or  fortress,  with  infinite  labour,  I  carried  all  my  riches,  my 
provisions,  ammunition,  and  stores,  of  which  jou  have  tlie  account  above;  and 
I  made  me  a  lai^  tent,  which,  to  preserve  me  from  the  rains,  that,  in  one  part 
of  the  year,  arc  very  violent  here,  I  made  double,  that  is,  one  smaller  teoC 
within,  and  one  larger  tent  above  it,  and  covered  the  uppermost  with  a  large 
tarpaulin,*  which  I  had  saved  among  the  sails. 

And  now  I  lay  no  more  for  a  while  in  the  bed  which  I  had  brought  on  shore, 
but  in  a  hammock,  which  was  indeed  a  very  good  one,  and  belonged  to  the  mate 
of  the  ship.  Into  this  tent  I  brought  ail  my  provisiuns,  and  every  thing  thai 
would  spoil  by  the  wet ;  and  having  thus  enclosed  all  my  goods,  I  made  up  the 
entrance,  which,  till  now,  I  had  left  open,  and  so  passed  and  repassed,  as  I  mM^ 
by  a  short  laddcr.f 

When  I  had  done  this,  I  began  to  wQrk  my  way  into  the  rock,  and,  bringin({ 
oat  through  my  tent,  all  the  earth  and  stones  that  I  dug  down,  I  laid  them  up 

*  Tarpauliw  ;—•  piece  of  canvas,  well  pirched  and  tarred  over,  to  cover  the  hatch* 
ways  of  a  ship  at  sea,  in  order  to  prevent  the  peoetratiun  of  the  rain  or  sea-water,  which 
may  occasionally  rash  over  tbe  decks.  The  terra  is  also  used  in  derision  for  a  person 
bred  at  sea*  and  educated  solely  in  the  mariner's'art.  .Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters,  speaks 
contumelioasly  of  what  he  styles  the  *'  tarpaulin  phrase  :*'  the  reader  need  only  bO 
referred  to  FiiLCovsR,  for  a  tboroogh  conviction  that  this  phrase,  in  the  hands  of  a 
master,  cbA  be  made  sut>servient  to  an  almost  magical  effect. 

f  IiAnDBR  ; — a  machine  for  getting  up  to  high  places,  so  well  known,  that  esplana* 
tory  annotation  would  be  soperfluoos,  were  it  not  for  iutrodocing  to  more  general  Inow^ 
ledge  one  of  a  simpler  construction  and  more  portable  kind,  than  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  our  Robinson  Causoi,  and  recommended  in  the  Euay  oa  the 
preservation  of  shipwrecked  penom,  by  G.  W.  Makby,  Esq.  (London, 
1812);  from  whence,  both  for  the  benefit  of  any  future  Crusob,  and  for  that  of 
oar  contemporaries,  the  annexed  delineation,  and  following  description  are 
extracted  : — 

"  When  a  vessel  Is  in  that  extreme' and  perilous  situation  driven  under  a 
ragged  and  inaccessible  cliff,  and  in  danger  of  going  soon  to  pieces,  the  most 
prompt  method  of  relief  is,  by  lowering  a  rope  with  stiff  loops,  spliced  into 
it  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  from  each  loop,  of  suflKcient  sise  to 
contain  the  foot,  by  which  the  crew  can  ascend  as  a  ladder.  It  is  capable  of 
being  projected  ;  and  a  ladder  ol  this  description,  of  an  mch-s(nd-half  rope 
was  thrown  from  a  mortar,  194  yards.  It  might,  also,  from  the  simplicity  of 
its  structure,  beextremelv  useful  in  escaping  from  a  hoos6  on  fire,  by  making 
one  end  last  to  the  leg  ot  a  bed  or  a  table;  a  person  would  come  down  frpm 
the  window  in  safety,  with  much  less  difficulty,  and  quicker  than  with  the 
common  rope-ladder,  which  is  heavier  and  more  unwieldy.  It  has  great 
advantages,  when  employed  in  saving  shipwrecked  men  in  situations  just 
described  ;  when,  from  extreme  cold  and  benumbed  limbs,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  climb  up  a  rock,  or  ascend  it  even  by  the  aid  of  a 
common  ropci    The  holds  thi^s  spliced  in,  will  support  both  hands  and  feet. 
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MrittnA  iDV  fence;  in  the  nature  of  a  terrace,  so  that  it  riiised  the  ground  withm 
about  a  foot  and  a  half;  and  thus  I  made  mc  a  cave,  just  behind  my  tent,  \>hich 
-served  me  like  a  cellar  to  my  house.'  It  cost  me  much  labour  nnd  many  days, 
'before  all  these  things  were  brought  to  perfection ;  and,  therefore,  I  must  go 
back  to  some  other  things  which  took  up  some  of  my  thoughts.  At  the  same 
time,  it  happened,  after  I  had  laid  my  sciieme  for  the  setting  up  my  tent,  and 
making  the  cave,  that  a  storm  of  rain  falling  from  a  thick,  dark  cloud,  a  sudden 
^ash  of  lightning  ensued*  and  after  that,  a  great  clap  of  thunder,  as  is  naturally 
the  effect  of  it.  I  was  not  soonuch  surprised  by  the  lightning,  as  I  was  with  a 
thought,  which  darted  into  my  n)ind,.as  swift  as  the  lightning  itself:  O  my  pow« 
der !  My  very  heart  sunk  within  me,  when  I  thought,  that,  at  one  blast,  all  my 
gun-powder*  might  be^  destroyed ;  on  which,  not  my  defence  only,  but  ray 
food,  as  I  thought  entirely  depended.  I  was  nothing  near  so  an^eious  about 
my  own  danger,  though  had  the  powder  took  fire,  I  had  never  known  who  had 
hurt  me.  Such  impression  did  this  make  upon  me,  that,  after  the  storm  was 
over,  I  laid  aside  all  my  works,  my  building  and  fortifying,  and  applied  myself  to 
make  bags  and  boxes,  to  separate  the  powder,  and  to  keep  it  a  little  and  a  little 
in  a  parcel,  so  a-part,  that,  come  whatever  might,  it  should  not  all  take  fire  at 
once;  or  be  possible  to  cause  one  part][fire  another.  I  finished  this  wprk  in 
about  a  fortnight ;  and  I  think  my  priwder,  which  in  all  was  about  240/^.  weight, 
was  divided  in  not  less  than  a  hundred  parcels.  As  to  the  barrel  that  had  beea 
,«ret,  I  did  not  apprehend  any  danger  from  that ;  so  I  placed  it  in  ray  new  cave, 
-vrhich,  in  my  fancy,  I  called  my  kitchen,  and  the  rest  I  hid  in  holes  up  and  down 
among  the  rocks,  so  that  no  wet  might  come  to  it,  marking  very  carefully  wbere^ 
I  laid  it. 

fifmmtmt   Mil        ■.    i   > «      ii  i      i  1 1         >       i       ■ ii  i     i        i  «      ■  ■     i        ■  *     ■—»—■—.—.——«— ^———w^—— ^ 

*  Gunpowder: — a  ^oiuposition  of  niire  or  sait-petre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  raixe4 
together,  which  easily  takes  fire;  and  when  fired,  rarifies  or  expands  viitb  great  vehe- 
mence, by  means  of  its. clastic  force.    It  is  to  this  powder,  we  owe  all  the  action  and 
effect,  of  guns,  &c.  so  that- the  modern  military  art   depends  wholly  thereon.    The 
invention  of  gunpowder  is  ascribed,  by  Polydobe  Viroil,  to  a  chemist,  who,  haviug 
accidentally,  put  some  of  tiiis  composiliou  in  a  mortar,  and  covered  it  with  a  stone,  it 
happened  to  take  fire,  and  blew  up  the  stone.    Thevet  says,  the  persni)  here  spoken 
of,  was  a  monk  of  Friburg,  named  Constantime  Anelzon  ;  but  BELi^EFORETt  and 
other  authors,  with  more  probability,  hold  it  lo  be  Bahtbold  Schwartz,  who  disco« 
vered  it,  as  some  say,  about  the  year  1320  ;  and  the  first  use  of  it  is  ascribed  to  the 
Venetians,  iu  the  year  1380,  during  their  war  with  tlie  Genoese  ;  and  it  is  said  to  have 
.been  first  emplo3'ed  in  a  place  antiently  called  Fossa  Clodia,  now  Chioggia,  against 
XoRENZO  de  BIeoicis;  and  that  all  Italy  made  complaints  against  it,  as  a  manifest 
contravention  of  fair  warfare.  But  what  contradicts  this  account,  and  shews  gunpowder 
to  be  of  an  elder  srais,  that  Peter  Mexia,  in  his  Various  Readings,  mentions,  that 
the  Moors  being  besieged  in  134S,  by  Alphonso  xi.  king  of  Castile,  discharged  a  sort 
of  iron  mortars  upon  thero^  that  made  a  noise  like  thunder  ;  which  is  seconded  by  what 
Don  p£DXo,  bishop  of  Leon,  relates  in  his  chronicle  of  king  Alfjiionso,  who  reduced 
Toledo  ;  vis.  that,  in  a  sea-combat  between  the  king  of  Tunis,  and  the  Moorish  king 
of  Seville,  fibove  four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  those  of  Tunis  had  certain  iron  tubs 
or  barrels,  wherewith  they  threw  tbuuder-bolts  of  fire.  -  Du  Canoe  adds,  that  there  in 
mention  made  of  gunpowder  in  the  registers  of  the  chambers  of  accompls  in  France  as 
early  as  the  year  1338.    Farther,  it  appears,  that  our  Roger  Bacon  knew  of  gunpow> 
der  near  a  hundred  years  before  SciiWAiirz.  was  born.    That  excellent  friar  tells  us,  in 
his  treatise  Vc  Secretis  Opetibus  Artis  ^-  Naturae,  ^  de  nultitale  Magiae,  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  published  at  Oxford,  in  1iit6,  and  which  was  undoubtedly  written 
before  bis  Optis  Majus,  in  1267,  "  that,  from  salt-petre,  and  other  ingredients,  we  are 
lable  to  make  a  fire  that  shall  burn  at  what  distance  we  please.     Dr.  PlotTi  in  bis 
History  rf Orfordshire,  tissnica  us,  *'  that  these  other  ingredients  were  explained  in  a 
MS.  copy  of  the  same  treatise,  in  the  hands  of  t)r.  G.  Langbain,  seen  by  l>r.  Wallis 
to  be  sulphur  and  wood-coal."    The  writer  of  the  life  of  Friar  Bacon,  in  the  Biograpkia 
jBnfanmca,»says,  that  Bacon  himself  has  divulged  the  secret  of  this  composition  in  a 
cypher,  by  transposing  tbe  letters  of  the  two  words  in  chap.  xi.  of  the  above  cited  trea** 
tise  ;  where  it  \s  thus  expressed  ;  ted  tamen  salts  pctrae  lura  mope  can  ubre  (i.  e.  cnrho- 
num  pulvere)  et  sulphuris;-  et  sic  facifs  touiirum  <j^  coruscaiionem,  si  scids  aritficiumt  ud 
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iDthe  iolenral  of  time  wlnle  this  was  doiogy  I  went  oot  at  lea&t  once  enrf  da]l 
with  mj  gun,  as  well  ti>  divea  mjself,  as  to  see  if  I  coold  kill  any  thing  it  for 
food  ;  aod»  as  near  as  I  could,  to  aoqoainr  myself  with  what  the  bland  produced* 
The  first  time  I  went  oat,  I  presently  discovered  that  there  were  goats  upon  the 
islaody  which  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me ;  but  then  it  was  attended  with  this 
misfurtane  to  me,  tliat  they  were  so  shy,  so  subtle,  and  so  swift  of  foot,  that  it 
was  the  most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  come  at  them  ;  but  I  was  not  discou* 
laged  at  ibis,  not  doubting  but  I  might  now  and  then  shoot  one,  as  it  soon  hap* 
peoed ;  for,  after  I  had  found  their  haunts  a  little,  I  laid  wait  in  this  manner 
for  them ;  I  observed,  if  they  saw  me  in  the  valleys,  though  they  were  upoa 
the  rocks,  they  would  run  away,  as  in  a  terrible  frij(fat ;  but,if  they  were  feeding 
in  the  valleys,  and  I  was  upon  (be  rocks,  they  took  no  notice  of  roe ;  from 
whence,  I  concluded,  tliat,  by  the  position  of  their  optical  oi^ans,  their  sight 
was  so  directed  downward,  that  they  did  not  readily  see  objects  that  were  above 
them ;  so,  afterwards»  I  took  this  metiiod— I  always  climbed  the  rocks  first, 
to  get  above  them,  and  then  had  frequently  a  fair  mark.  The  first  shot  [  made 
among  tliese  creatures,  I  killed  a  she  goat,  which  had  a  little  kid  by  her,  whicb 
she  gave  suck  to ;  this  grieved  me  heartily  $  but,  when  the  old  one  fell,  the  kid 
stood  stock-still  by  her,  till  I  came  and  took  her  up ;  and  not  only  so,  but,  when 
I  carried  the  old  one  with  me  upon  my  slioulders,  the  kid  fillowed  me  quite  to 
my  enclr)sure  ;  upon  which  I  laid  down  the  dam,  and  took  the  kid  iu  my  arms, 
sod  carried  it  over  my  pale,  in  hopes  t »  have  bred  it  up  tame ;  but  it  would 

from  hence,  3a con's  biographer  apprehends  the  words  carbonum  pulvere  were  trans* 
ferred  to  Dr.  Lakgbain's  ms.    In  this  same  book.  Bacon  expressly  says,  that  sounda 
like  HiQoder,  and  coruscations  may  be  formed  in  the  air,  much  more  horrible  than  those 
that  happen  natutally.    He  adds,  that  there  are  many  ways  of  doing  tliis,  by  which  a 
dtyoran  army  might  be  destroyed  ;  and  he  supposed  that,  by  an  artifice  of  this  kind» 
Gideon  defeated^ the  Midianites  with  only  three  hundred  ment  (Judges,  vii.  16.)  There  is 
aho  another  passage  to  the  same  purpose*,  in  the  treatise  De  ScientiA  fxperimentate,  (See 
Dr.  Jibb's   edition  of  the  Opu»  Mt^ut.)    Mr.  Robins  apprehends  (see  the  preface  to 
his  TracU),  that  Bacon  describes  gunpowder  not  as  a  new  composition,  first  proposed 
hy  himself,  but  as  the  application  of  an  old  one  to  military  purposes,  and  that  it  was 
known  long  before  his  time.    Mahcvs  Grjecus,  an  antient  author,  who  probably 
lived  about  the  time  of  the  arabian  physician  Mbsue,  in  the  beginning  of  the  nintb 
century,  and  mentioned  by  him  in  a  treatise,  entitled  Liber  Irntum,  of  which  Or, 
McAo'had  a  ms.  copy,  and  cited  by  Dr.  Jsbb,  in  the  preface  to  Sacon's  Opus  MtyuM^ 
describes  two  kinds  of  fire  works,  one  for  flying,  enclosed  in  a  case  or  cartouche^ 
made  long  and  slender,  and  filled   with  the  composition  closely   rammed,  like  our 
iQodem  rocket ;  and  the  other  thick  and  short,  strongly  tied  at  both  ends,  and  half 
filled,  resembling  our  cracker  ;  and  the  composition  which  he  prescribes  for  both  is,  9/6, 
•f  charcoal,  lib.  of  sulphur,  and  6lb»  of  salt-petre,  well  powdered  and  mixed  together 
in  a  stone  mortar*     Mr.  Dvtrns  carries  the  antiquity  of  gunpowder  much  higher ; 
ttid  he  refers  to  the  accounts  given  by  VzaoiL  (^n.  vi.  585.)    Hyoinub  Fabul, 
£tJ8TATHius«  adOdyu,    Valbrius  Flaccus,  and  by  others  of  Salmoneus'  attempt 
to  imitate  thunder,  presuming,  from  hence,  that  be  used  a  composition  of  the  nature 
of  gunpowder.     He  adds,  that  Dion  Cassius,  in  his  history,  B^m,  in  CQ^ig^L  and 
JoBAMKEs  Antiocukkus,  in  Chronica,  mpudFeirescunkaVaUsiu{yfxx\^,  1604),  report  the 
same  thing  of  Caligula.    The  Brahmans  did  the  same,  according  to  Themistius,  Otat. 
sod  also  the  Indians,  whose  practice  is  recorded  by  Fhilostratus,  Vita  jipoU,  Duten's 
inquiry  into  ike  Origin  of  the  Discoveries  attributed  to  the  Modems,  (Eng,  ed.  1769.)  See 
the  preface  to  the  Code  rf  Gentoo  Laws,  1776 ;  where  it  is  asserted  that  gunpowder  was. 
known  to  the  inhabitants  ofHindostan  fsr  beyond  all  periods  of  investig«tion.(Cj/c/opae£2ta.) 
A  mixture  of  powdered  nitre,  five  parts,  powdered  charcoal,  one  part,  sulphur,  one  part; 
composes  our  commoii  gunpowder.   The  materials  must  all  be  very  finely  powdered  sepa- 
rately;  then  miiednp  together,  and  beaten  with  a  wooden  pestle  ;  adding  a  sufiicient 
quantity  of  water  to  prevent  explosion.    The  mixture  must  afterwards  be  granulated  by 
ptssiog  throogh  sieves,  and  be  dried.    A  roixtare  of  three  parts  powdered  nitre,  two  parts 
carbonate  of  potash,    otherwise  salt  of  tartar,  and  one  part  sulphur,  all  accurately 
nixed  together  form  the  *'  fulmmatiog  powder,"  which  explodes  with  a  loud  noise,  when 
laid  on  an  iron  heated  below  redness.    ^11  bnry.  ^Eyitntie  of  Chcmistrjff  Edio.  1 906,) 
Stobin^on  €xaaot.  f 
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Wot  9mti  9bl  w«s  foreed  la  kill  k, and  eat  it  myself.  Tbese  two soppKed' me. 
with  flesh  a  great  wbile,  for  I  ate  sparingly,  aod  preserved  my  pronsiORS  (mjf 
bread  especially)  as  much  as  possibly  I  could. 

Havidg  now'fixed  my  babitatiou,  I  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  a. 
place  to  make  a  fire  in,  and  fuel  to  burn,  and  what  I  did  for  that,  as  also  hovr 
£  enlarged  my  cave,  and  what  conveniences  I  made,  I  shall  give,  a  full  account 
of  it  in  its  proper  place ;  but  I  must  first  give  some  little  account  of  myself,  and  of 
ray  thoughts  about  living,  which,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  werp  not  a  few. 

I  had  a  dismal  prospect  of  my  condition  ;  for,  as  I  was  not  cast  away  upon. 

tliat  island  without  being  driven,  as  it  is  said,  by  a  violent  storm,  quite  out  of 

llie  course  of  our  intended  voyage,  and  a  great  way,  even  some  hundreds  of 

leagues,  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  trade  of  mankind,  I  had  great  reason 

to  consider  it  as  a  determination  of  heaven,  that,  in  this  desolate  place,  and  in 

this  desolate  manner^  I  should  end  my  life.    The  tears  would  run  plentifully, 

4own  my  face  when  I  made  these  reflections ;  and  j  sometimes,  I  would  expostu* 

late  with  myself,  why  providence  should  thus  ruin  its. creatures,  and  render  them 

so  miserable,  so  abandoned  without  help,  so  depressed,  that  it  could  hardly  be, 

Mtional  to  be  thankful  for  such  a  life.    But  something  always  returned  swift 

upon  me  to  check  these  thoughts,  and  to  reprove  me ;  and  particularly,  one  day, 

walking  with  my  gun  in  my  hand,  by  the  sea»side,  I  wa^  very  pensive  upon  the 

subject  of  my  present  condition,  when  reason,  as  it  were,  expostulated  with  me 

tfie  other  way  thus.    ^  Well,  you  are  in  a  desolate  condition,  it  is  true  :  but, 

pray  rememlSer,  where  are  the  rest  of  you  ?    Did  not  you  come  eleven  of  you' 

into  the  boat  ?    Where  are  the  ten  ?    Why  were  not  they  saved,  and  you  Iost?v 

Whv  were  you  singled  outf    Is  it  better  to  be  here  or  there?''    Then  I  poinl^ 

to  the  sea.    All  evils  are  to  be  considered  with  tfae-gopd  that  is  in  them,,  and 

with  what  worse  attends  them.    Then  it  occurred  to  me  again,  how'welll  waa 

furnished  for  my  subsistence,  and  what  would  have  been  my  case,  if  it  had  noO 

happened  (which  was  a  thousand  to  one)  that  the  ship  floated  from  the  place 

where  she  first  struck,  and  was  driven  so  near  to  the  shore,  that.  I  had  time  to 

get  all  these  things  out  of  her ;  what  would  have  been  my  case,  if  I  had  beeu 

to  have  lived  in  the  condition  in  which  I  at  first  came  on  shore,  without  necessa- 

rjies  of  life,  or  means  to  procure  them  ?    Particularly,  said  I  aloud  (though  to 

myself),  what  should  I  have  done  without  a  gun,  without  ammunition,  without 

tools  to  make  any  thing,  or  to  work  with;  without  clothes,  bedding,  tent^ 

or  any  manner  of  covering  ?  that  now  I  had  all  these  to  a  sufficient  quantity^ 

and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  provide  myself  in  such  a  Dnanner,  as  to  live  without 

my  gun,  when  my  ammunition  was  spent :  so  that  I.  had  a  tolerable  view  of  sub* 

tistine,  without  any  want,  as  long  as  I  lived ;  for  I  considered,  from  the  begin* 

ning,  now  i  would  provide  for  the  accidents  that  might. happen,  and  for  the  time 

that  was  to  come,  not  only  after  my  ammuuitton  should  be  spent,  but  even  after 

n^  health  or. strength  should  decay.    I  confess,  I  had  not  entertained  any  notion 

or  my  ammunition  being  destroyed  at  one  blast,  I  mean,  my  powder  being  blown 

up  by  lightening,  until  it  lightened  and  thundered,  as  I  observed  just  now. 

And  now,  being  about  to  enter  into  a  melancholy,  relation  of  a  scene  of  silent 
life,  such,  perhaps,  as  was  never  heard  of  before,  1.  sliail  take  it  from  its  be^nf 
ning,  and  continue  it  in  its  order.  It  was  the  3Qt|i  of  3eptember,  by, my  account 
when,  in  the  manner  as  above  said,  1  first  set  foot  upon  this  horrid  island ;  wlm 
the  sun,  being  to  us  in  its  autumnal  equinox,*  was  almost  just  over  my  head ; 

for  I  reckoned  myself,  by  observation,  to  be  in .  the  latitude  of  9  degrees  S8  mi^ 

* 

■  -* 

*  Equinox  • — (^uinoxt  latin)  in  asironomy,  the  time  when  the  Bun  enters  one  of 

the  equinoctial  points/    The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  sun  is  in  the  equinoctial  circlei 

when,  of  consequence,  tlie  nights  are  equal  to  the  days,  throughout  the  world,  wbicM 

is  the  case  twice  a  year,  viz,  about  the  $lst  of  March,  and  the  2f  d  of  September,  tbt 

Acstof  which  is  the  vernal,  and  the  second  the  autumnal  equinox. 

"  Now,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  sun 

Thro*  the  bright  Virgin  and  the  iicalet,  had  run  ; 
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lMtlBrtfort&  oif  tfttflfn^e;*'  Aftett  hvcPbee^  tB«M  atouf  (ten-  tut  t^Ve  Acjt^  If 
(Same  into  my  tHoaghts,  that  I  slWald  lose  xty  r^clcoifing'  of  thife*  fbf  want  or 
pen  and  ink,  and*  shodd  evvn  fbrget  the  8a61>ath  dayafrofli  thto  working  dayaf 
mic,  to  prevent  this,  f  cur  it  with  my  knife  upon'  a  large*  post,  in  capital  letters ;' 
tiz,  '*  1  came  on  shore  hiere  on  the  30ch  of  September^  1650:  "and  making  ic 
into  k  great  cross,  I  set  it  xt^  on  the  shore  where  f  first  landed.  €^pon  the  sidetf 
of  this  squared  post,  I  Out  every*  day  a  notch,  and  every  seventh  notch  Was  as  ton|f 
i^in'as  the  rest;'  and  every  firsC  day  of  the  month  as  long  again  as  that  longf 
one ;  and  thoii  I  kept  my  katendar,  or  weekly,  montfily,  and  yearly  reckoning; 
oftime. 

Bur  it  happened,  that,  among  tiie  many  things  which  I  brought  out  of  the  sbip,^ 
h  tlie  several*  trips  which  I  made  to  it,  I  ^ot  several  tlbings  of  less  value,  but  not 
tisss  Qsef\il,  which  f  found,  some  time  after,  in  rummaging  the  chests ;  as,  iit 
particular,  pens,  ink,  and  paper;  several  parcels  in  the  captain's,  mate*s,  gun* 
Der%  an^  carpent'er*8  feepiY^g ;  three  or  foUY"  Obmpa'sSes;  some  matliematicaf 
instruments,  dials,  perspective-glasses,f  charts,  and  books  of  navigation;  all 
-,     , ,|^_  f  -  -    -  -        -  ■ —     -    — — . 

And.  uu  til'  ecliptjc,  wheels  bis  winding  way. 

Till  the  fierce  Scorpion  felt  his  6aming  ray."  ^  • 

The  fcalts  or  balance,  is  that  sign  of  thexodiuc  called  in  latin,  libra ;  and  was  le 
naOMsd,  becaase,  when  the  son  arrives  at  this  constellation,  which  is  the  time  of  the 
•otumnal  equinox,  the  days  and  nights  are  equal  as  if  weighed  in  a  balance, 

*  Line  ;— see  page  14. 

f  PaasPBCTivE-OLAss:— or  Tdaeopt  (formed  of  tdXi,  /«r,  and  #icovt«,  J0&icfve)i 
an  opiifcal  iiiatrunient,.consisting  of  several  glasses  or  lenses  fitted  into  a  tube  ;  throogll 
vhicb  rroiote  objects  are  seen  as  if  nigh ;  or  more  generally,  a  telescope  is  an  optical 
instrument^  which  serves  for  discovering  and  viewing  distant  objects, •either  directly  b^ 

JllaMi  S)  or  by  reflection,  by  means  ot  tipecula^  or  mirrors.  ^  In  refracting  telescopes,  tbe 
ens  or  glass  turued  towards  the  object,  is  called  the  object  glass ;  and  that  nest  tbt 
e^e,  the  eye-glass.    The  invention  of  the  telescope  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  osefiit 
these  ages  have  to  boast  of;  bjr  means  hereof  the  wonders  of  the  heavens  are  discovered 
to  08,  and'asironomy  is  brought  to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  former  ages  could  have 
ao  notion  of.     Indeed  the  discovery  was  owing  rather  to  chance  than  to  thought ;  te 
that  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  discoverer,  rather  than  his  skill  or  ability,  we  are 
indebted  to  ;  on  this  account,  it  concerns  us  the  less  to  know  who  it  wras  first  hit  oft 
this  admirable  invention.    It  is  certain  it  roust  be  casual,  since  the  theory  it  dependa 
on.  Hat  not  then  ^  known.     JoHAMt<cs  Baptist  a*  Porta,  a  noble   >M;apelitaD|-  is 
isserted  by  Wolfius,  to  be  undoubtedly  the  first  that  made  a  telescope ;  from  this 
passage  in  his  Magia  NaturalU  (1560).-   *'  If  you  do  but  know  how  to  join  the  two 
fns.  the  concave  and  convex  glasses),  rightly  together,  yon  will  see  both  remote  and 
near  objects  ranch  larger  than  tbe^  otherwise  appear^  and  wttbal  very  distinct*    IntEia 
way  we  have  been  of  good  help  to  many  of  our  friends,  who  either  saw  remote  things 
dimly,  or   near  ones  confusedly,  and  have  made  them  see  every  thing  perfectly.*^ 
But  it  is  apparent;  Porta  did  not  understand  his  own  invention,  and,  therefore^  oeilher 
th)ubled  himself  to  bring  it  to  greater  perfection,  nor  ever  applied  it  to  celestial  obser^* 
tibn.    Wliatismore,  the  account  Porta  gives  of  bis  concave  and  convex  lenses^  ia 
t)  dark  and  indistinct,  that  Kepler,  who  examined  it  by  particular  command  of  the 
emperor  Rvoolpb,  declared  to  that  prince,  that  it  was  perfectly  unintelligible.    Thnrte 
years  afterwards,  or  in  1690,  a  telescope,  sixteen  inches  long,  was  made  and  presented 
to  Prmce  Mavricb  of  Nassau,  by  a  spe6tacle*maker  of  Mic^leburg  |  but  aathors^  ase 
divided  about  his  name,  SitTURiAa,  in  a  treatise  of  the  telescope  (jtmMo  1618),  will  have 
him  to  be  John  Lippxrshbim  ;  and  Borellus,"  in  ao  express  volume  on  the  inventor 
of  the  telescope  (1655),  shews  him  to  be  Zacharius  Jansem,  or,  as  WoLVivs  has  it^ 
Haksen.    The  invention  of  Lippersrexm  is  fixed  by  some  in  the  year  1609,  and  by 
others  lu  1605 ;  Fovtana,  in  his  Novtt  Ohsermtion^s  cuelettntm  €t  terratrmm  reinu/k 
(Naples,  1646^  claims  the  invention  in  the  year  1608.    But  BoRELivs'sacemiat^  of 
the  discovery  of  telescopes  is  so  circumstantial,  and  so' well  authenticated,  as  to  render  it 
probable,  that  Jansen  was  the  original  inventor.    In  16t0,  Jakes  Mevivs,  oC 
Alcmaer,  brother  of  Adbiaw  Mstiub,  professor  of  mathematics  at  Franeker,  came  with 
Breeel  to  Middleburgt  and  there  bought  telescopes  of  Zacrary's  children,  wh*h*d 
ttade  tbeai^pablic  j  and  yet  A,  Mstivs  has  given  his  brother  the  hoaoar  of  the  iavtA- 
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*«iiich  I  huddled  together,  whether  I  might  want  them  or  no  ;  also  I  found  thm 
bibles,  which  came  to  me  in  my  cargo  from  England,  and  which  I  had  packed 
lip  among  mj  things :  some  portugCTese  books  also,  and,  among  them,  two  ,^ 
three  prayer-books,  and  sereral  otliers,  all  which  I  carefully  secured-  And  I 
must  not  forget,  that  we  had  in  the  ship  a  dog,  and  two  cats,  of  whose  history 
I  may  have  occasion  to  say  something,  in  its  place;  for  I  carried  both  the  cats 
with  me  ;  and  as  for  the  dog,  he  jumped  out  of  the  ship  himself,  and  swam  on 
ihore  to  me  the  day  after  I  went  on  shore  with  Iny  first  cargo,  and  was  a  trusty 
servant  to  me  for  many  years;  I  wanted  nothing  that  he  could  fetch  me,  nor  any 
company  ihait  he  could  make  up' to  me  ;  I  only  wanted  to  have  him  talk  to  me, 
but  that  would  not  do.  As  I  observed  before,  I  found  pens,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
I  husbanded  them  to  the  utmost ;  and  I  shall  show,  t,hat,  while  my  ink  lasted, 
I  kept  things  very  exact,  but  after  that  was  gone,I  could  not;  for  I  could  not  make 

any  ink,  by  any  means  that  I  could  devise.* 

■  ■      '  '  " ,  ■  ^ 

tion,  in  whith  he  is  mistakiugly  followed  by  Descartes.  But  none  of  these  artificers 
made  telescopes  of  above  a  foot  and  a  half.  Simon  Marius,  in  Germany,  and 
Galileo,  in  Italy*  first  made  long  ones  fit  for  celestial  observations.'  Lfi^OS^sr relates; 
that  Galileo,  being  then  at  Venice,  was  told  of  a  sort  of  optic  glass  made  in  Holland, 
which  brought  objects  nearer  ;  upon  which  setting  himself  to  think  bow  it  should  be, 
he  ground  two  pieces  of  glass  into  form  as  well  as  he  could,  and  fitted  them  to  the  two 
ends  of  an  organ  pipe  ;  and,  with  these,  shewed  at  once  all  the  wonders  of  the  invention 
to  the  Venetian  nobility,  on  the  top  of  the  tower  of  St.  Mark.  That  author  adds,  that 
from  this  time,  Galileo  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  improving  and  perfectinjg  of  the 
telescope ;  and  that  he  thereby  almost  deserved  all  the  honour  usually  done  biro»  of 
being  reputed  the  inventor  of  the  instrument,  and  of  its  being  denominated  from  him 
Galileo's  tube.  Galileo  himself,  in  his  i^uncius  Sidereus  (1610),  acknowledges,  that 
he  first  heard  of  the  instrument  from  a  German*  and  that,  being  merely  informed  of  its 
effects,  first  by  common  report,  and  a  few  days  after,  by  letter  from  a  French  nobleman^ 
James  Badovcre,  at  Paris,  he  himself  discovered  the  construction,  by  considering  the 
nature  of  refraction^  He  adds,  in  his  Saggiatore,  that  he  was  at  Venice  when  he  heard 
of  the  effects  of  Prince  Maurice's  instrument,  but  nothing  of  its  construction ;  that 
the  first  night  after  his  return  to  Padua,  he  solved  the  problem,  and  made  his  instrument 
the  next  day,  and  soon  after  presented  it  to  the  doge  of  Venice,  who,  in  honour  of  his 
grand  indention,  gave  him  the  ducal  letters,  which' settled  him  for  life  in  his  lectureship 
at  Padua,  and  doubled  his  salary ;  which  then  became  treble  of  what  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors had  enjoyed  before.  Accordingly,  Galileo  may  justly  be  considered  as  the' 
second  inventor  of  the  telescope.  F.  Mabillon,  indeed,  relates,  in  his  travels  through 
Italy,  that,  in  a  monastery  of  his  own  order,  be  saw  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  works  of 
Commestor,  written  by  oneCoNRADus,  who  lived  in  the  IStn  century  ;  in  the  third 
patfe  whereof,  was  seen  a  portrait  of  Ptolomey,  viewing  the  stars  through  a  tube  of 
4 joints  or  draws;  but  that  father  does  not  say,  that  the  tube  had  glasses  in  it.  In 
effect,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  such  tubes  were  then  used  for  no  other  purpose 
but  to  preserve  and  direct  the  sight,  or  to  render  it  more  distinct,  by  singling  out  the 
particolar  object  looked  at,  and  shutting  out  all  the  foreign  r9vs  reflected  from  others,, 
whose  proximity  might  have  rendered  the  image  less  precise.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain,  the  optical  principles  whereon  telescopes  are  founded,  are  contained  in  Euclid  ^ 
were  well  known  to  the  antient  geometricians ;  and  it  is  for  want  of  attention  thereto,' 
tiliat  the  world  was  so  long  without  that  admirable  invention ;  as  no  doubt  there  are 
Numerous  others  lying  hidden  in  the  same  principles,  only  waiting  for  meditation  or 
accident  to  bring  them  forth. 

♦  Ink  ;— that  %veli>known liquor  wherewith  to  write  on  paper,  &c.  is  commonly  made 
of  copperas,  galls,  and  gum-arabic ;  bat  other  astringent  plants  may  serve  the  same' 
purpose,  such  as  oak-bark,  red-roses,  logwood,  or  sumach.  Mr.  Boyle,  however,  seems 
to  doubt  whether  ail  astringent  vegetables  will  do  the  same.  Many  are  the  proportions 
end  methods  of  compounding  the  materials  for  making  of  writing  ink.  The  author  of 
the  Chemical  Dictionary  gives  the  following  recipe  for  making  good  ink.  In  four  pints 
ofcomiBon  water  or  beer*  let  a  pound  of  bruised  galls  be  infused  twenty-four  hours, 
without  boiling  i  to  this  add  six  ounces  of  gum-arabic  ;  and,  when  the  gum  is  dissolved, 
lix  ounces  of  green  vitriol,  which  will  soon  give  it  thu  black  eoloor ;  the  liquor  is  their 
to  be  strained  tliiou^h  a  hair-sieve.    The  fullowiog  method  has  been  recommended  by 


l%is  pot  m«  m  mind  that  T  wanted  many.things,*  notwithstanding  alt  that  f 
had  amassed  t^ether;  and  of  these  this  of  ink  was  one;  as  also  a  spade,^ 
pick-axe,  and  shovel,  to  dig,  or  remove  the  earth;  needles,  pins,  and  thread  r 
as  for  linen,  I  soon  learned  to  want  that  without  much  difficulty.  This  want 
of  tools  made  every  work  go  on  heavily  ;  and  it  was  near  a  wholeyear  before 
t  had  entirely  finished  ray  little  |)ale,  or  surronnded  habitation,  llhe  piles  or 
stakes,  which  were  as  heavy  as  I  could  well  lift,  were  a  long  time  in  cutting  and 
preparing  in  the  woods,  and  more,  by  far,  in  bringing  home;  so  that  I  spent 
sometimes  two  days  in  cutting  and  bringing  home  one  of  those  posts,  and  a  third 
day  in  driving  it  into  the  ground ;  for  which  purpose,  I  got  a  heavy  piece  of 
wood  at  first,  but  at  last  bethought  myself  of  one  of  the  iron  crows ;  which 
however^  though  I  found  it,  yet.it  made  driving  these  posts  or  piles  very  laborious 
and  tedious  work.  Although  what  need  I  have  been  concerned  at  the  tedious^ 
ness  of  any  thmg  I  had  to  do  ?  seeing  I  had  time  enough  to  do  it  in  ;  nor  had 
I  any  other  employment,  if  that  had  been  over,^at  least,  that  I  could  foresee, 
except  the  ranging  the  island  to  seek  for  food ;  which  1  did  more  or  less^ 
every  day. 

.  I  now  begfin  to  consider  seriously  my  condition,  and  the  circumstance  I  wa« 
reduced  to  ;  and  I  drew  up  the  stare  of  ray  affairs  in  writing,  not  so  much  to 
leave  them  to  any  that  were  to  come  after  me  (for  I  was  like  to  have  but  fevr 
heirs),  ais  to  deliver  my  thoughts  from  daily  poring  upon  them,  and  afi^icting  my 
mind:  and,  as  ray  reason  began  now  to  master  my  despondency,  I  began. to 
comfort  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and  to  set  the  good  against  the  evil,  that  I 

experience,  and  is  easily  and  speedily  practised.  To  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  put 
siz  oancesof  galls,  grossly  poanded,  and  three  oances  of  copperas,  stir  the  mixture 
well  together,  and  then  add  six  ounces  of  gam  arabic  poimded.  After  stirring  the  whole 
thoroughly,  leave  it  to  settle ;  and  the  next  day  strain  it  off  from  the  dregs  for  use.  This 
is  one  of  an  extensive  class  of  arts,  forming,  when  viewed  coliec,tivelyi  a  grfat  part.of 
the  objects  of  human  industry,  which  do  not  on  a  loose  and  hasty  observation,  present 
any  general  principle  of  dependency  or  connection.  But  they  appear  thus  disunited,  be- 
cause we  have  been  accustomed  to  attend  only  to  prod  actions  of  these  arts,  which  are* 
ill  troth,  subservient  to  widely  different  purposes.  Who  would  conceive,  for  instance* 
that  iron  and  salt,  the  one  a  metal,  the  use  of  which  results  from  its  hardness,  ductility* 
and  malleability ;  the  other  a  substance,  chiefly  known  from  its  acting  as  a  preservativo 
and  seasoner  of  food  ;  are  furnished  by  arts  alike  dependent  on  the  general  principles 
of  chemistry  ?  The  application  of  science  in  discovering  the  principles  of  these  art«» 
constitutes  what  has  been  termed,  economical  chemistry.  Amongst  the  numerous  objects 
of  which,  the  application  of  colouring  matter  to  tlie  purposes  of  writing,printing,  painting* 
and  dyeing,  stands  distinguished.  The  chemical  theory  of  ink*  according  to  the  lucid 
amingemeut  and  precise  language  of  the  modern  school,  is  explained  thus  :*-Whea 
sulphate  of  iron  is  mixed  with  an  infusion  of  galls,  we  obtain  a  black  solution,  which  is 
t  new  combination  of  oxid  of  iron,  with  the  gallic  acid  and  tan.  The  gallate  and  tannata 
of  iron  are,  thereforev  essential  constituents  of  inks ;  the  other  ingredients  of  which  are 
chiefly  added  with  a  view  to  keep  these  suspended.  In  order  that  iron  may  unite  with 
the  gallic  acid  and  tan,  it  must  be  combined  with  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  state  of  red 
ozid  ;  for  the  less  oxidized  iron  in  the  green  sak  does  not  form  a  black  compoond 
with  these  substances.  Iron  filings,  however,  dissolve  in  an  infusion  of  galls,  with  an 
extrication  of  hydrogen-gas;  but  tlie  compound  is  not  black  until  after  exposure  to  air* 
which  oxidizes  the  irou  still  farther.  Hiis  solution,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  gum 
forms  a  very  good  ink.  On  the  same  principle  may  be  explained  the  effedt  of  metallic 
iron  in  destroying  the  colour  of  ink ;  a^^d  also  the  agency  of  an  infusion  of  galls  in 
restoring  *  written  characters  defaced  by  acids,  alkalis,  or  time.  Henry  gives  the 
following  recipe  for  an  indelible  ink  :^— *<  Take  oil  of  lavender  200  grams  ;  gum  copal* 
in  powder,  S6^rains  ;  lamp-black,  3  grains  ;  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  dissolve  the 
copal  in  the  oil  of  lavender  in  a  small  phial ;  and  then  mix  the  lamp*black  with  the  sola* 
tion,  on  a  marble  slab  or  other  smooth  surface.  After  a  repose  of  some  hours,  the  ink* 
before  use,  must  be  shaken,  or  stirred  with  an  iron  wire,  aKid,.if  too  thick,  mast  be 
dilated  with  oil  of  lavender."  This  ink  has  been  found  extremely  useful  in  writing 
labels  for  bottles  containing  acids,  or  which  are  exposed  to  acid  fames  in  a  labori^torj 
or  manafactory  )  in  facf,  its  basis  is  shnilar  to  that  of  printing  ink.  ^ 


tpv^  \fllf  «MI^U|g  ^  distlqgiiiilifi^  (CMH  firom  worn  ;  «rf  I  -iMc^  iC  very 
iiBpai4iiaJUyj  ^e  debtotr  and  creditor,  the  comfont  I  enjojFed,  egiuosc  the  miieriee 
t  Siiferod,  thu8{ 

Evit.  Goop, 

J  am  caU  upon  u  horrible,  detolate,  But  J  am  alhe  and  not  droam^d, 
Uhndf  wtid  of  all  hope  of  recovery.  a»  all  my  »hip*i  company  werje* 

I  am  iifn^led  out  and  geparatedt  a$  But  I  am  sing  fed  oui  too  fram^aU 
i$  wercy  from  oU  the  worlds  to  be  the  ship*8  creVf  to  be  spared  from  deatk : 
miserfuble*  and   He  who   miraculously    uisped  ma 

from  death^  can  deliver  me  fntm  tki$ 

condition. 

I  am  dipided  firom  mankind^  a  Uh        But  /  am  not  started^  and  perish^ 

Utary;  one  ffanifhed  from  human  90*     ing  in  a   barren  place^  afforc&ng,  «9 

ciety,  Mustenance. 

fhave  no  clotkc$  to  cgpisr  vgte,  ■  But  I  am  in  a  hoi  climaia,  w^trg^ 

if  I  had  chthesy  I  could  hardly  wem 
them* 
I  am  pithoi^t  any  dfiffsnce%  or  mean$        But  1  am  caU  on  an  ixland  mhera 
ip  rfiskt  any  violence  <fman  or  beatt.        1  iee  no  wild  beatts  to  hurt  mgf  u$  I 

saw  on  the  coast  ff  Africa ;  and  what 
if  I  had  been  shipwrecked  there  f  • 
J  bape  no  tofil  to  tpfiak  to,  or  re-        But  God  wonderfully  sent  the  ship 
Veseme*  in  near  enough  to  the  shot^e^  that  I 

have  got  out  so  many  necessary  things 
as  will  other  suppfitf  my  wante^  or 
enable  me  to  supply  myself^  eioets  as  long 
as  I  live. 

U{>Qn  the  whole*  here  «7as  en  undoubted  testimony,  that  theve  was  scarce  any 
cendition  in  the  worJd  so  miserable,  but  there  was  something  ne^tive,  or  some- 
thing  positive,  to  be  thankful  for  in  itt  and  let  this  stand  as  a  direction,  from 
the  experience  of  the  most  miserable  of  all  conditions  in  this  world,  that  we  may 
always  find  in  it  something  to  comfort  ourselves  from,  and  to  set,  in  the  descrip* 
tion  of  good  and  evil,  on  the,  credit  side  of  the  account;  Having  now  brought 
my  mind  a  little  to  relish  my  condition,  and  giving  over  looking  out  to  sea^  to 
see  if  I  could  spy  a  ship :  I  say,  giving  over  these  things,  I  began  to  apply  myseU 
to  accommodate  my  wa^  of  living,  and  to  take  things  as  easy  as  J  could. 

I  have  already  described  my  habitation,  which  was  a  tent  und^i*  the  side  of 
^  rock»  surrounded  with  a  strong  pale  of  posts  and  cables;  bi^t  I  might  new 
rather  call  it  a  wall,  for  I  raised  a  kind  of  embankment  against  it  of  turfs,  about 
pvQ  feet  thick  on  the  outside  :  and,  ^fter  some  time  (I  think  it  was  a  year 
jmd  a  half),  I  raised  rafters  from'  it,  leaning  to  the  ruck,  and  thatched  or  covered 
It  with  boughs  of  trees,  and  such  things  as  I  could  get,  to  keep  out  the  rain ; 
which,  I  found,  at  some  times  of  the  year,  very  violent, 

I  have  already  observed,  how  I  brought  all  my  goods  into  this  pale,  and  Into 
the  cave  which  |  had  made  behind  me.  But  I  must  observe,  too,  that,  at  first, 
this  was  a  confused  heap  of  goods,  which,  as  they  lay  in  no  order,  so  they  took 
i]p«ll  my  place;  I  had  no  room  to  turn  myself;  so  I  set  myself  to  enlarge  mr 
fave^  and  work  farther  into  the  earth  ;  for  it  was  a  loose,  sandy,  rockt  which 
yielded  easily  to  the  labour  I  bestowed  on  it :  and,  when  I  found  I  was  pretty 
^fe  as  to  the  beasts  of  prey,  I  worked  sideways  to  the  right  hand,  into  the  rock» 
en^  then,  turning  to  the  right  again,  worked  quite  out,  and  made  me  a  door  to 
come  out  in  the  outside  of  my  pale  or  fortification.  This  gave  me  not  only  egress 
and  regress,  as  it  were,  a  back-way  to  my  tent  and  to  my  storehouse,  but  gave 
yne  room  to  stow  my  goods. 

And  now  I  began  to  apply  myself  to  make  such  necessary  things  as  I  found  ( 
l^oi^t  wanted^  particularly  a  9hfur  afid  ^  table ;  for,  wu|)0Qt  (bese^  |  was  pot  ^bi^ 
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to  cqjqj  Ae  iem  oomforli  I  had  m  the  world';  I  could  not  writft^  or  eftt»  or  do 
sereral  thiogs  with  so  much  pleasure,  without  a  table ;  so  I  went  to  worlk.  And 
bere  I  must  needs  observe,  that  as  reason  is  the  substance  and  original  of  tho 
Aiatheoiatica^  so  by  stating  and  squaring  every  thing  by  reason,  and  by 
making  the  most  rational  judgment  of  things,  every  map  may  be,  in  time, 
iniister  ot  every  mechanic  art.  I  bad  never  bandied  a  tool  in  my  life ;  and  yet^ 
ID  time,  by  labour,  application,  and  contrivance,  I  found,  at  last,  that  I  wanted 
aothii^  but  I  could  have  made,  especially  If  I  had  bad  tools.  However,  I 
made  abundance  of  things,  even  without  tools ;  apd  some  with  no  more  tools 
than  an  adze  and  a  hatchet,  which,  perhaps,  were  never  mad6  that  way  before, 
aad  that  with  infinite  labour.  For  example,  if  I  wanted  a  board,  t  had  no  other 
way  but  to  cut  down  a  tree,  set  it  on  an  edge  before  me,  and  hew  it  flat  on  either 
Hde  with  my  axe,  till  I  had  brought  it  to  be  as  thin  as  a  plank,  and  then  dub  i^ 
taiootli  with  my  adze.  It  is  true,  by  this  method,  I  could  make  but  one  boara 
but  of  a  wbole  tree  ;  but  this  I  had  no  remedy  for  but  patience,  any  more  tbad 
1  had  for  the  prodigious  deal  of  time  and  labour  which  it  took  miB  up  to  make 
a  plank  or  board  :  but  my  time  or  labour  was  little  worth,  and  so  it  was  at 
^cU  employed  one  way  as  another. 

However,  t  made  me  a  table  and  and  a  chair,  as  I  observed  above,  in  the  firsl 
place  ;  and  this  t  did  out  of  the  short  pieces  of  boards  that  I  brought  on  mj 
raft  from  the  ship.  But,  when  I  wrougnt  out  some  boards,  as  above,  I  made 
large  shelves,  of  the  brieadth  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  one  over  another,  all  along  one 
tide  of  my  cave,  to  lay  all  my  tools,  nails,  and  iron-work  on  (  and,  in  a  word^ 
to  separate  eVer^  thing  at  large  in  their  places,  that  I  might  easily  come  at  themr. 
I  knocked  pegs, into  the  wall  of  the  rock,  to  hang  mV  guns,  and,  all  things  thab 
would  hang  up ;  so  that,  had  my  cave  been  seen,  it  looked  like  a  general  magatk 
zioo  of  all  necessary  thitags ;  and  t  had  every  thing  so  read?  at  my  hand,  that  it 
was  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  see  all  my  goods  in  such  order,  and  especially  to 
find  my  stock  of  all  necessaries  so  great. 

And  now  it  was,  that  I  be^m  to  ke^p  a  journal  of  every  day*s  ehaployraent  ( 
for,  indeed,  at  first,  I  was  in  too  tfiuch  hiirry,  and  not  only  hurry  as  to  labour, 
oat  in  much  discolnposure  of  mind  ;  and  my  journal  woulcl,  too,  have  been  full 
of  many  dull  things  |  for  example,  I  must  have  said  tbOs: — ^Sept.  dOth.— Afteir 
I  had  got  to  shore,  and  had  escaped  drowning,  instead  of  being  thankful  for  my 
deliverance,  having  first  discharged  the  great  Quantity  of  ialt  water  which  wa« 
gotteti  into  ray  stomach,  and  recovering  myself  a  little,  I  ran  about  the  shores 
wringing  my  hands,  and  beating  my  head  and  face,  exclaiming  at  my  misery^ 
tnd  crying  out,  I  was  undone,  undone,  till,  tired  and  faint,  I  was  forced  to  lie 
down  on  the  ground  to  repose;  but  durst  not  sleep,  for  fear  of  being  devoured.'* 

Some  days  after  this,  and  after  I  had  been  on  board  the  ship  and  got  all  that 
I  could  out  of  her,  I  could  not  forbear  getting  up  to  the  top  of  a  little  mountain, 
aud  looking  out  to  sea,  in  hopes  of  seeing  a  ship ;  then  fancy  that,  at  a  vast 
distance,  I  spied  a  sail ;  please  myself  with  the  hopes  of  it ;  and,  after  looking 
•Readily,  till  I  was  almost  blind,  lose  it  quite  ;  sit  down  and  weep  like  a  child  ; 
and  thus  encrease  my  misery  by  my  folly. 

But,  having  gotten  over  these  things  in  some  measure,  and  having  settled 
my  household^tuff  and  habitation,  made  me  a  table  and  a  chair,  and  all  as  hand- 
some about  me  as  I  could,  I  began  to  keep  my  journal ;  of  which  I  shall  heiPO 
give  you  the  copy  (though  in  it  will  be  told  all  these  particulars  over  again)  as 
long  as  it  lasted  ;  for,  having  no  more  ink,  I  was  forced  to  leave  it  off* 


Jfournal. 


1659.  September  30th'.  I,  poor  miserable  Robinson  Crvsoe,  being  ship* 
wrecked,  during  a  dreadful  storm,  in  the  offing,  came  on  shore,  on  this  dismal, 
ttafortuaate  island^  which  I  called  the  IsXiAxro  or  DssrAiK-^— all  the  rest  of 
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the  ship's  company  being  drowned,  and  myself  nlmost  dead.  All  the  rest  of 
that  dajr  I  spent  in  afflicting  rovself  at  the  disroai  circnrastances  I  was  brought 
to,  chat  is  to  say,  I  had  neither  food,  house,  clothes,  weapon,  nor  place  to  fly  to; 
and,  in  despair  of  any  relief,  saw  nothing  but  death  before  me  :  that  I  should 
either  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts,  murdered  by  savages,  or  starved  to  death* 
At  the  approach  of  night,  I  slept  iu  a  tree,  for  fear  of  wild  creatures  ;  but  slept 
soundly,  though  it  rained  all  night. 

October  1 .  In  the  morning  I  saw,  to  my  great  surprise,  the  ship  bad  floated 
with  the  high  tide,  and  was  driven  on  shore  again  much  nearer  the  island ;  which| 
as  it  was  some  comfort  on  one  hand  (for  seeing  her  sit  upright^  and  not  broken 
in  pieces,  I  hoped,  if  the  wind  abated,  I  might  get  on  board,  and  get  some  food 
and  necessaries  out  of  her,  for  my  relief),  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  renewed  mj 
^rief  at  the  loss  ormy  comrades,  who.  I  imagined,  if  we  had  all  staid  on  boardf, 
might  have  saved  the  ship,  or,  at  least,  that  they  would  not  have  been  all  drowned, 
as  they  were  ;  and  that,- had  the  men  been  saved,  we  might,  perhaps,  have  built 
us  a  boat,  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ship,  to  have  carried  us  to  some  other  part  of 
the  world.  I  spent  great  part  of  this  day  in  perplexing  myself  on  these  things ; 
but,  at  length,  seeing  the  ship  almost  dry,  I  went  upon  the  sand  as  near  as  I 
could,  and  then  s\v<am  on  board.  This  day  also  it  continued  raining,  though 
with  no  wind  at  all. 

From  the  1st  of  October  to  the  24th«  All  these  days  entirely  spent  in  many 
.several  voyages,  to  get  all  I  could  out  of  the  ship ;  which  I  brought  on  shore 
every  tide  of  flood,  upon  rafls.  Much  rain  also  in  these  days,  though  with  some 
intervals  of  fair  weather :  but,  it  seems,  this  was  the  rainy  season. 

October  20.  I  oversat  my  raft,  and  all  the  goods  I  had  got  upon  it ;  but, 
being  in  shoal  water,  and  the  things  being  chiefly  heavy,  I  recovered  many  of 
them  when  the  tide  was  out* 

October  25.  It  rained  all  night  and  all  day,  with  some  gusts  of  wind ;  daring 
which  time,  the  ship  broke  in  pieces  (the  wind  blowing  a  little  harder  than 
before),  and  was  no  more  to  be  seen,  except  the  mere  wreck  of  her,  and  (hat 
only  at  iow  water.  I  spent  this  day  in  covering  and  securing  the  goods  which 
I  had  saved,  that  the  ram  might  not  spoil  them. 

October  26.  I  walked  about  the  shore,  almost  all  day,  to  find  out  a  place  to 
flx  m^  habitation  ;  greatly  concerned  how  to  secure  myself  from  any  attack  in 
the  night,  either  from  wild  beasts  or  from  men.  Towards  night,  I  fixed  upon  a 
proper  place,  under  a  rock,  and  marked  out  a  semicircle  for  my  encampment, 
which  I  resolved  to  strengthen  with  a  wall,  or  fortification,  made  of  double  piles, 
lined  within  with  cables,  and  without  with  turf,  ,        ~ 

From  the  26th  to  the  80th,  I  worked  very  hard  in  carrying  all  my  goods  to  my 
oew  habitation,  though,  some  part  of  the  time,  it  rained  exceedingly  hard. 

The  31st,  in  the  morning,  I  went  out  into  the  island  with  my  gun  to  see  for 
some  food,  and  discover  the  country  ;  when  I  killed  a  she-goat,  and  her  kid 
followed  me  home,  which  I  afterwards  killed  also,  because  it  would  not  feed. 

November  1^  I  set  up  my  If  nt  under  a  rock,  and  lay  there  for  the  first  night  i 
making  it  as  lai^e  as  I  could,  with  stakes  driven  in  to  swing  my  hammock  upon.  - 

November  2.  I  set  up  all  my  chests  and  boards,  and  the  pieces  of  timber 
which  made  my  rafts;  and  with  them  formed  a  fence  round  me,  a  little  within 
the  place  I  had  marked  out  for  my  fortification. 

November  3.  I  wf;nt  out  with  my  gun,  and  killed  two  fowls  like  ducks,  which 
were  very  good  food.    In  the  afternoon  I  went  to  work  to  make  me  a  table. 

November  4.  This  morning  I  began  to  order  my  times  of  work,  of  going  out 
with  my  gun,  time  of  sleep,  and  time  of  diversion  ;  i9ur.  every  morning  I  walked 
out  with  my  gun  for  two  or  three  hours^  if  it  did  not  rain  ;  then  employed  myself 
to  work  till  about  eleven  o*clock  ;  th^n  ate  what  I  had  to  live  on ;  and,  from 
twelve  to  two,  I  lay  down  to  sleep/the  weather  being  excessive  hot ;  and  then,  in 
the  evening,  to  work  again.  The  working  part  of  this  day  and  the  next  was  whoUt 
employed  in  making  my  table,  for  l  was  yet  but  a  very  sorry  workman  t  diongh 


time  ud  ntetsntj  maie  me  ■  complete  natonl  mecliaaic  looii  after,  u  I  belier* 
tlMjr  vRitild  aoj  one  dse. 

Noveraher  5.     Tbii  daj   ivenl  abroad   wilb  mj  gun   and  do^,  and  killed 
a  wild-cat;*   her  (kin  prettj  «oft;  bot  her  fleih  good  Tor  nothiof  t 


■  Wil>-c*t:— (/clii  catiis,  Lih.  ckal  lauvage.  But.)  The  hiitor;  of  this  animal  ii 
10  conDtcted  wilh  that  of  the  dameific  kind,  Ihal  Ihry  maj  be  both  coniidrred  under 
Itae  preient  general  dodiption.  The  domestiG  cat,  IT  luflered  lo  escape  into  Iha' 
woodi,  coDtraed  the  habits  of  the  itild  breed,  wilh  nhich  it  alto  engenden.  It  is  by 
thtie  meana,  <b>t  Kime  of  our  domestic  cals  M  perrcctl;  regembls  Ihose  of  the  wild 
kind  :  in  fact,  it  u  Dot  uncommon  foi  females  of  the  tame  Mrt  to  go  in  qaeit  of  tha 
Bale  wild-cats,  and  letnrD,  impreanated,  to  their  hftbiialioiii.  The  haii  of  the  wild- 
tat  ittoliand  fine,  of  a  pale,  jellowiih,  colour,  niied  with  ire;  ;  a  daikj)iMna» 
aloDgtbe  middle  of  the  back  from  head  to  tuii,  the  lidet  areltreaked  xith  grey,  ppintiu 
from  the  back  downwards  ;  the  tail  is  thick,  and  marked  with  ellemBle  bara  of  bJack 
■Dd  white.  It  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the  lame  cat.  and  ils  fur  much  longer.  It 
inhabits  matt  parts  of  Britain,  parlicularlj  woodland  districts,  and  those  ibDanding  \a 
game  ;  among  which  it  freqnenllj  niakci  great  baTOc.  It  honli  alio  for  snail  birds, 
pontlrj,  ram  mice,  moles  ;  will  even  kill  Iambi,  kids,  and  fawns ;  and  is  the  Betceil 
ud  most  dettroctive  beul  of  prey  in  this  iiland.  There  eTen  ii  laid  to  be  danger  hi 
attacking  it,  for,  if  the  creature  be  oolj  slightly  wounded^  it  will  become  the  auaiUnI 
in  its  turn,  and  i«  not  easily  repelled.  SonM  of  this  species  hare  been  taken  in  thU 
country  of  eoorinoua  liie.     One  was  killed  in  Camberland  wbich  measured  from  itt 


noM  to  tip  of  tail,  fire  feet.  The  edilo 
in  Noifolk.  These  animals  are  paiiieularly  to  he  dreaded  in  a  rabid  sute  ;  and  their 
nteimination  is  to  bo  lecominendcd  on  ereiy  occasion.  Wild  cat!  aft  fonnd,  witb 
lillU  variety,  in  almoit  every  climate.  They  eiiited  in  America,  before  ill  diKOTer; 
by  the  Europeans.  One  of  them  was  brought  to  Cotumbue,  which  was  of  the  ordinary 
tiie,  of  a  hroHnish  grey  colour,  with  a  long  Intt.  The  domestic  cat  is  distinguishable 
fiom  the  wild  ilock,  by  being  lomewha'.  leu,  and  by  a  great  rariety  uf  shades;  instead 
of  being  niiifoTnily  of  the  same  colour.  It  is  generally  remarked,  that  cals  can  see  in 
the  dark  ;  tbia  is  not  the  case  absolutely  i  yet  it  is  cerUin  Ibey  can  see  with  moch  jeti 
light  than  most  other  animals,  owing  to  a  peculiar  ilruclure  of  ihs  eye  ;  ihe  pupil  of 
which  is  capable  of  being  coiilracled  or  dilated,  in  propurlion  to  the  degree  of 
light  by  wbich  they  are  aSected.  The. pupil,  during  the  day,  is  perpetually  contracted 
so  aa  apparcolly  to  form  a  mere  crevice  ;  and  it  ii  with  difficulty  that  a  cat  can  see  by 
a  strong  light ;  hut,  in  twiligiit,  the  pupil  resumes  its  natural  roundness  ;  Ihs  animal 
eujoys  perfect  vision  ;  and  lakes  advantage  of  this  soperiorlly  to  discover  and  sorprisa 
i's  prey.  Although  to  a  certuin  degree  ustforin  destroying  the  vermin  that  infest  oar. 
dwellings,  the  cat  seems  liKle  alldched  to  oar  persons.  It  aels  only  foi  itself,  under  no 
discipline,  All  ila  views  are  couliiied  [o  the  place  where  it  has  been  brought  up  ;  if 
carried  elsewhere,  even  by  those  who  sliard  it  protection,  it  seems  as  if  bewildered  ; 

easily  to  ils  new  situation,  whereas,  at  home,  if  pays  ils  court,  with  almost  equal  conG- 

.    denoe.  lo  inmates  and  strangers,  and  haunts  those  persons  about  a  bouse,  whoao  office 

givci  tbeu  the  disposal  of  food,  wilbont  touch  individiMl  duGiimiuauoQ  or  partiality^ 


tireMTir£rCktuwi:1u>tI)iilled,ItukoffcbeiLiiu,u)diiuierTadlltein.  -CcHmiil 
batili  b]>  the  lea-short  I  uw  muay  BOrts  of  wa-fowl,  nhtcb  I  did  not  nndvntaiuj ; 
feut  WM  Eurprieed,  «nd  aluost  friehteoed,  with  two  or  diree  mbU;*  Hhieb, 
«hileIwu<aanEBt  tbeGi(not  weUkaDning  whatthvy  were],  sot  iaU)  tluMa, 
«nd  tfcaped  me  for  that  tine. 


Novemlier  9.  After  1117  morning  walk,  I  nreat  to  moA  nilh  Diy  tablis  again, 
mui  finubed  it,  thoo^  not  to  my  liking;  nar  wat  it  long  before  I  learned  to 
mend  it. 

Koramber  7.  Now  it  began  to  be  aetUed  fair  weather.  The  7th,  8lh,  9ib, 
lOtb,  and  part  of  the  13th  (for  the  11th  whi  Sunday,  according  to  nij  reckonii^, 
1  took  wh«l;  np  to  make  me  a  chair,  and  with  much  ado,  broBfht  it  to  a  tolcnM 

Too  BHnj,  b;  far,  of  thcK  aainialt  are  aulftred  to  multiply  in  aur  habiiaiioni.  Ta 
dewribc  an  ■aimd  m  gcneiglly  known  at  iIk  damettic  cM  niifht  iccni  a  iDpcrfluoM 
UA;  the  editor,  therefore,  baiiclsctad  onlj  inch  of  iti  charade riatic  peculiuitiei  at 
are  leait  obTioni.  or  arc  aptlo  eicapB  the  notice  of  inallFntife  obtensn. 

■  SsjLi— -oriea-alf  ("pWa  ritalina,  Lisit.  f^nque,  Bvrr.J  an  aniroil  of  the  aniphi< 
bioDt  elati,  fuund.  with  loma  tarielji  in  altnoil  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  Itt  aaoal 
length  if  froai  dve  lo  six  feet,  Klthongli  «oine  have  been  (»ught  BieaiDring  near  eight  1 
Ihe  body  11  cloaely  covered  with  short,  amoath,  and  ihioing  bair,  of  raruiu  eo)oDni> 
hot  moldy  dtukj.  or  brindled;  ita  head  is  Sal)  noutili  obkiug,  with  whilkati;  the 
tongoe  is  bifid  or  fotked,  like  that  of  a  lerpent ;  it  fau  two  canine  teeth  in  raah  jairt 
(ii  cnKJng  teeth  in  (he  apper,  and  four  in  the  lower,  jaw  :  it  has  five  palniated  toea  nn 
aacli  foot,  fumiihed  with  itrong,  iharp,  clawi,  which  enable  it  10  climb  the  tocki  on 
which  it  frequently  buks  I  it  ha!  four  fael,  but  the  two  hinder  ones  are  lO  diipoied 
backwatda  cloae  to  Ibe  tnil,  tu  which  tfaej  are  almoil  enited,  that  they  appear  mora 
like  fin».  It  ii  frequently  aeen  ncai  (he  norlfaern  couti  of  Britain  in  puranit  of  its  pr'T* 
Tfae  aeal  bringa  forth  ill  young  on  the  land,  aiti  up,  mpported  by  its  fore-lega,  whus 
tucktingjaad,  aiioon  ai  tbe  young  onea  are  able,  caniei  tfaenito  aea,  and  teachea  then 
to  iwim  and  KBich  for  food,  which  is  fish  of  Tariuni  kinds.  A  full  grown  aeal  vieldt 
above  ei^l  gallona  of  oil,  partakbg  of  (he  quality  of  the  whale's :  the  skin  it  lalDable 
U  leather  tor  coTering  Irnnki,  making  pouches.  Etc.     Tlie  seal  ii  deititute  of  external 


MTS,  bet  has  a  large,  round,  dark,  eye.     Tlie  body  la  thickest  at  the  jnnGtien  of  the 

'     '"om  whence  it  tapera  gradually  to  Ibe  tail,  fike  a  fish,  which  randeraiti  move* 

in  the  land  alow  and  awkward  like  a  reptile ;  but  it  swinis  with  strength  and 


twiftneis  ;  it  *ery  playful  j  and  sports,  about  witbout  fear,  which  Pen 
Slay  hare  given  rise  lo  the  fabulons  tradition  of  Iritona,  nereids.  lyreni,  mermaids,  Sce> 
The  flesh  of  seali  is  eatable  ;  and,  though  now  leldom  partaken  of  but  by  navigators> 
restricted  in  variety  and  clioice  of  food,  was  formerly  admitted  to  the  tables  of  the 
great  among  ni,  as  may  he  seen  in  the  bill-of  bre  for  a  lumptnoui  entertainment  in  Ih* 
leign  or  King  Edward  IV.  Iti  voice,  according  to  age  and  cireumatanees,  has  beeit 
likeued  to  barking  oi  mewing;  and,  when  in  Bocks,  lomelimea  resemblei  the  bleating  of 
iheep.  Seals  ere  stated  by  naturalists  and  travellers,  to  have  been  found  in  the  MeH' 
letrBDeanaea;and  in  ilie  Caspian,  Ami,  Baikal,  and  other  large  lakes ;  Ihefielfa-watn 
Kal  ii  mailer  than  that  of  Ike  Ma, 


^shapey  Init  ofV£ar  to  plaftM  roe  •  and  erea  in  tbe  makiagt  I  pulled  it  in  pii 
•everal  times.    I  soon  neglected  my  keeping  Sundays ;  for^  omitting  my  inaifc 
fiu*  them  on  my  post,  I  forxot  which  was  whidi. 

November  13.  This  my  it  rained,  which  refreshed  me  exceeditt|i;Ir,  and 
cooled  the  earth ;  but  it  was  accompanied  with  terrible  thunder  and  li^tniog^ 
which  frightened  me  dreadfully,  for  fear  of  my  powder.  As  soon  as  it  was  over^ 
I  resolved  to  separate  my  stock  of  powder  into  as  many  little  parcels  as  possil)l% 
that  it  might  not  be  in  danger. 

November  14,  i5, 16.  These  three  days  t  spent  io  making  little  square  boMi^ 
which  might  hold  about  a  pound,  or  two  pounds,  at  most,  of  powder ;  and  ao, 
putting  the  powder  iu,p]  stowed  it  in  places  as  secure  and  as  remote  fromoneaao- 
Iher  as  possible.  On^  one  of  these  three  days  I  killed  a  large  bird  that  was  fpoA 
to  eat ;  but  I  knew  not  what  to  caU  it. 

November  17.  This  Hay  I  be^an  to  dig  behind  ray  tent,  auto  the  rock,  !• 
make  room  tor  iny  farther  convenience.  Three  things  1  wanted  exceedingly  for 
tills  work,  viz.  a  pick-aie,  a  shovel,  and  a  wheeUbarrow,  or  basket ;  so  1  desisted 
from  my  work,  and  began  to  consider  how  to  supply  these  wants,  and  make  ma 
«ome  tools.  As  for  a  pick-axe,  I  made  use  of  the  iron  crows,  which  were  proper 
cnbugli,  though  heavy  :  but  the  next  thing  was  a  shovel  or  spade ;  this  was  iO 
absolutely  necessary,  that,  indeed,.!  could  do  nothing  effectually  wkhoatit ;  bnl 
what  kind  of  one  to  make  I  knew  not.  ^ 

November  18.  In  searching  the  woods,  I  found  a  tree  of  that  wood,  or  like 
it,  which,  in  Brazil,  tiiey  call  tl>e  iron  tree,  from  its  exceeding  hardness;  of  this, 
with  great  labour,  and  almost  spoiling  my  axe,  I  cut  a  piece,  and  bTouprht  it  hoaae 
too,  with  difficulty  enough,  for  it  was  exceeding  heavyi  The  excessive  hardneM 
of  the  wood,  and  my  having  no  other  way,  ,ma<Je  me  a  long  while  upon  tlui 
Biachine ;  for  I  worked  it  e&ctnally,  by  little  and  little,  into  the  form  of  asliovel 
OT  spade,  the  handle  shaped  like  ours  in  England,  only  that  the  broad  parfc 
having  no  iron  shod  upon  it  at  bottom,  it  would  not  last  me  so  long :  however, 
it  served  well  enough  for  the  uses  which  I  had  occasion  to  pot  it  to  ;  but  never 
was  a  shovel,  I  believe,  made  after  that  fashion,  or  so  lung  a  making. 

I  was  still  deficient;  for  I  wanted  a  basket  or  a  wheel-barrow.  A  basket  I 
<x>old  not  make  by  any  means,  having  no  such  things  as  twigs  that  would  bend  to 
make  wicker-ware  ;  at  least  none  yet  found  out ;  and,  as  to  the  wheel-barrow, 
J  fancied  I  could  make  all  but  the  wheel,  but  that  I  had  no  notion  of;  neither 
did  I  know  how  to  go  about  it :  besides,  1  had  no  possible  way  to  make  iroa 
gudgeons*  for  the  spindle  or  axis  of  the  wheel  to  run  in  ;  so  I  gave  it  over  ;  and, 
for  carrying  away  the  eafth  which  I  dug  out  of  the  cave,  I  made  me  a  thing  like 
a  hod  which  the  labourers  carry  mdrtar  in  for  the  bricklayers.  This  was  not 
90  difficult  to  me  as  the  making  the  shovel :  and  yet  this  and  the  shovel,  and  the 
attempt  which  [  made  in  vain  to  make  a  wheel-barrow,  took  me  Hp  no  less 
than  four  days;  I  mean,  always  excepting  my  morning  walk  with  my  gun, 
which  I  seldom  omitted,  and  very  seldom  failed  also  brmging  home  something 
fit  to  eat. 

November  SS.  My  other  work  having  now  stood  still,  because  of  my  mak^ 
ing  these  tool^  when  they  were  finished,  I  went  on  ;  and,  working  every  day, 
h$  my  strength  and  time  allowed,  I  spent  eighteen  days  entirely  in  widening  and 
deepening  mv  cave,  that  it  might  hold  my  goods  commodiously.  During  ail  thii 
time,  £  worked  to  make  this  room,  or  cave,  spaciousf  enough  to  accommo- 
date me  as  a  warehouse  or  magazine,  a  kitchen,  a  dining*room,  and  a  cellar.  Aa 
for  a  lodging,  I  kept  to  the  tent ;  except  that,  sometimes,  in  the  wet  season  of 
the  year,  it  rained  so  hard,  that  I  could  not  keep  myself  dry  ;  which  caused  me 
afterwards  to  cover  all  my  place  within  my  pale  ivith  long  poles,  in  the  form  of 

*  GvoGEON  :— 'd  metallic  clasp,  emhracing  the  stern-post  of  a  ship,  with  an  eye  ta 
receive  and  support  the  pintel  or  hook  of  the  rudder  by  which  the  same  is  bung. 
Gudgeons  are  usually  of  iron,  except  for  copper-sheathed  ships^  whipli  require  a.  com^ 
posite  metal  to  resist  the  corrosion  by  verdegris. 
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ftften,  leaniiifr  against  Uie  rock,  and  load  them  with  flags  and  large  leaves  of 
trees,  like  a  thatch. 

December  10.  I  began  now  to  think  my  cave  or  Tank  finished  ;  when  on  « 
tnddeii  (it  seems  I  had  made  it  too  large),  a  great  quantity  of  earth  fell  clowa 
from  the  top  und  one  side,  so  much,  that,  in  short,  it  frightened  me,  and  not 
without  reason  too  ;  for,  if  I  had  been  under  it,  I  should  nerer  have  wanted  a 
grave-digger.  Upon  this  disaster,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  over  again  * 
for  I  had  the  loose  earth  to  carry  out ;  and,  which  was  of  more  importance,  I  bad 
the  ceiling  to  prop  up,  so  that  I  might  be  sure  no  more  would  come  down. 

December  11.  This  day  I  went  to  work  with  it  accordingly;  and  got  two 
shores  or  posts  pitched  upright  to  the  top,  with  two  pieces  of  board  across,  over 
aach  post :  this  I  finished  the  next  day ;  and  setting  more  posts  up  with  boards^ 
in  about  a  week  more  I  had  jhe  roof  secured ;  and  the  posts,  standing  in  rows, 
aerved  me  for  partitions  to  part  off  my  bouse. 

f)ecember  17.  From  tins  day  to  the  20th,  I  placed  shelves,  and  knocked  np 
flails  on  the  posts,  to  hang  every  thing  up  that  could  be  hung  up  ;  and  now  I 
began  to  be  m  some  order  within  doors. 

December  20.    I  carried  every  thing  into  the  cave,  and  began  to  furnish  my 
house,  and  set  up  some  pieces  of  boards,  like  a  dresser,  to  order  my  victuals  upon  ; 
but  boards  b^an  to  be  very  scarce  with  me  :  also  I  made  me  another  table. 
December  24,  25.    Much  rain  all  night  and  all  day  :  no  stirring  out. 
December  26.    No  rain  ;  the  earth  cooler  than  before,  and  pleasanter. 
December  27.    Killed  a  young  goat ;  and  lamed  another,  so  that  I  catched  i^ 
and  led  it  home  in  a  string  :  when  I  had  it  home,  I  bound  and  splintered  up  its 
leg,  which  was  broke.     I  took  sueh  care  of  it  that  it  lived;  and  the  leg  grew  well, 
and  as  strong  as  ever;  but,  by  nursing  it  so  long,  it  grew  tame,  and  fed  upon  the 
little  green  at  my  door,  and  would  not  go  away.    This  was  the  first  time  that  I 
entertained  a  thought  of  breeding  up  some  tame  creatures^  that  I  might  have  food 
when  my  powder  and  shot  was  all  spent. 

December  28,  29»  30,  31.  Great  heats  and  no  breeze  ;  so  that  there  was  no 
stirring  abroad,  except  in  the  evening,  for  food ;  this  time  I  spent  in  putting  all 
my  things  in  ordei^  within  doors. 

1660.  January  1.  Very  hot  still:  but  I  went  abroad  early  and  late  with 
my  gun,  and  lay  still  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This  evening,  going  farther  into 
the  valleys  which  lay  towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  I  found  there  was  plenty 
of  goats,  though  exceeding  shy,  and  hard  to  come  at ;  however,  T  resolved  to  try, 
if  I  could  not  bring  my  dog  to  hunt  them  down.  Accordingly,  the  next  4^j, 
I  went  out  with  my  dog  and  set  him  upon  the  goats  :  but  I  was  mistaken,  for 
they  all  faced  abont  upon  the  dog ;  and  he  knew  his  danger  too  well,  for  he 
would  not  come  near  them. 

Jan.  3.  I  .began  my  fence  or  wall ;  which,  being  still  jealous  of  my  being 
attacked  by  somebody,  I  resolved  to  make  very  thick  and  strong.  This  wall 
being  described  before,  I  purposely  omit  what  was  said  in  the  Joonial.:  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  I  was  no  less  time  than  from  the  3d  of  January,  to  the 
14th  of  April,  working,  finishing,  and  perfecting,  this  wall;  though  it  was  no 
jDore.than  about  25  yards  in  length,  bemg  a  half  circle,  from  one  place  in  the 
jock  to  another  place,  about  twelve  yards  from  it,  the  door  of  the  cave  being  in 
the  centre,  behind  it.  All  this  time,  I  worked  very  hard  ;  the  rains  hindering 
me  many  days,  nay,  sometimes,  weeks  together :  ()ut  I  thought  I  should  never  be 
perfectly  secure  till  this  wall  was  finished ;  and  it  is  scarce  credible  what  inex* 
pressibie  labour  every  thing  was  done  with,  especially  the  bringing  piles  out  of 
the  woods,  and  driving  them  into  the  ground ;  tor  I  made  them  much  bigger  than 
I  needed  to  have  done.  When  this  wall  was  finished^  and  the  outside  double- 
feaced,  with  a  turf- wail  raised  up  close  to  it,  I  persuaded  myself  that,  if  any 
people  were  to  come  on  shore  there,  they  would  not  perceive  any  thing  like  a 
habitation ;  and  it  was  very  well  I  did  so,  as  may  be  observed  hereafler.  Dur-  < 
ing  this  time^  I  made  my  roonds  in  the  woods  for  game  every  day^  when  the 
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QUO  permitted  me,  and  made  freqnent  discoveries^  in  thidse  walks,  of  sometfainf 
.Qr  other  to  my  advantage;  particularly^  I  foand  a  kind  of  wild  pigeons,  wha 
build,  not  as  wood-pigeons,  in  a  tree,  but  rather  as  house-pigeons,  in  the  holes 
of  the  rocks :  and,  taking  some  young  ones,  I  endeavoured  to  breed  there  up 
tame,  and  did  so  ;  but,  when  they  grew  older,  they  flew  all  away ;  which,  per* 
haps,  was,  at  first,  for  want  of  feeding  them,  for  I  had  nothing  to  give  them  ; 
however,  I  frequently  found  their  nests,  and  got  their  young  ones,  which  were 
very  good  meat.  And  now,  in  the  managing  my  household  affairs,  I  found  my- 
self wanting  in  many  things,  which  I  thought,  at  first,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
make ;  as,  indeed,  as  to  some  of  them,  it  was :  for  instance,  I  could  never  make 
a  cask  to  be  hooped,  I  had  a  small  runlet*  or  two,  as  I  observed  before  t  but 
I  could  never  arnve  to  the  capability  of  making  one  by  them,  though  I  spent 
Qiany  weeks  about  it :  I  could  neither  put  in  the  heads,  nor  join  the  staves  so 
true'to  one  another,  as  to  make  them  hold  water ;  .so  I  gave  that  also  over.    In 

the  next  place,  I  was  at  a  great  loss  for  candle  ;f  so  that,  as  soon  as  it  was 

■  ■  ■  —   -      — ^^.^__^._,^^_ 

.  *  Runlet  : — randlet,  or,  properly,  roandlet,  in  wine-measare,  usually  understood 
to  mean  a  cask  holding  about  48  gallons  ;  although  it  is  defined*  in  Bailey's  tmtiMrfol 
ttymolcgical  Dictionary  (1733),  "  a  cask  for  liquors,  from  3  to  itO  gallons." 

f  Candle  ^r^chandeltct  french.)  a  cotton  or  linen  wick,  loosely  twistec^  and  covered 
irith  tallow,  wax,  or  spermaceti,  in  a  cylindrical  figure ;  which,  being  lighted  at  the  end, 
serves  to  illuminate  a  place  in  the  absence  of  the  sun.     The  word  candle  comes  from 
the  latiii  candeUt,  and  that  from  candoVj  of  candeo,  I  burn  ;  whence,  also,  the  middle* 
age  Greek  mwShAa    A  tallow  candle,  to  be  good,  must  be  half  sheep's  tallow,  and  half 
bullock's  ;  th«  fat  of  bogs  makes  them  gutter,  give  an  ill  smell,  and  a  thick  black  smoke. 
Tallow  candles  are  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  dipped,  the  other  moulded  :  the  first,  which 
are  those  in  ordinary  use,  are  of  an  old  standing ;  the  li^tter  are  said  to  be  the  invention 
oftheSteur  Le-Brez,  at  Paris.    The  manufacture  of  the  two  kinds  is  very  differeot, 
excepting  in  what  relates  to  melting  of  the  tallow,  and  making  the  wick,  which  is  the 
same  in  both.    The  tallows  being  weighed  and  mixed  in  their  doe  proportion,  are  cot 
or  hacked  intb  pieces,  to  facilitate  their  melting,  and  thrown  into  a  pot  or  boiler,  having 
acavitj  of  some  depth  running  round  the  top  to  prevent  its  boiling  over.    Being  thus 
perfectly  melted  and  skimmed,  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  thrown  in,  proportioned 
to  the  quantity  of  tallow ;  this  serves  to  precipitate  the  impurities  of  the  tallow  which  - 
l^d  escaped  the  skimmer,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.    The  tallow,  however,  intended 
for  the  first  three  dips,  must  have  no  water,  because  the  dry  wick,  imbibing  the  water 
readily,  makes  the  candles  spit  and  crackle  in  the  burning.    The  melted  tallow  is  now 
emptied  through  a  sieve  into  a  tub,  having  a  tap  for  letting  it  out,  as  occasion  requires. 
The  tallow,  thus  prepared,  may  be  used  after  having  stood  three  hours;    and  will 
continue  fit  for  use  twenty -four  hours  in  summer,  and  fifteen  in  winter.    For  the  wicks, 
they  are  made  of  spun  cotton,  which  the  chandlers  buy  in  skeins,  and  wind  off  three  or 
foar  together,  according  to  the  intended  thickness  of  the  wick,  into  bottoms  or  clues, 
whence  they  are  cut  out  with  an  instrument  contrived  for  that  purpose,  into  pieces  of 
the  length  of  the  candle  required  ;  then  put  on  sticks'called  broches,  or  else  placed  in 
the  moulds,  as  the  candles  are  iiitended  to  be  either  dipped  or  moulded.    Tbe  machine 
before-mentioned  for  cutting  the  cotton  is  a  piece  of  smooth  board  made  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  knees ;  on  the  upper  surface  are  the  blade  of  a  razor  and  a  round  piece  of 
cane,  placed  at  a  certain  distance  from  one  another,  according  to  the  required  length 
of  the  wick :  the  cotton  being  carried  round  the  cane  and  brought  to  the  razor,  is 
instantiy  separated  from  the  several  balls  by 'one  operation.    The  next  operation  is 
denominated  pulling  tbe  cotton,  by  which  tbe  threads  are  laid  smooth,  all  knots  and 
anevenesses  removed,  and  the  cotton  thus  rendered  fit  for  use.    It  is  now  spread,  that' 
u  (for  dipped  candles),  placed  at  equal  distances  on  the  broches  which  arc  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter;   and  about  a  yard  long.  .Next,  as  Co  what  concerns  the  taU 
low ;  after  it  is  melted,  in  a  copper  of  proper  size,  as  already  described,  and  after 
being  well  skimmed  and  refined  it  is  transfered  to  a  cistern  for  dipping.    The  workman* 
holds  three  broches  at  a  time  between  his  fingers,  and  immerses  the  cotton  perpendico*- 
larly  in  the  cistern  ;  they  are  then  bung  on  a  frame  for  the  purpose,  till  they  become 
cold  and  hard,  during  which  others  arc  dipped:  when  sufficiently  cooled,  they  are 
dipped  a  second  and  third  time,  and  so  on  in  succession,  until  the  candles  be  of  the- 
proper  size.    During  the  operation,  the  tallow  is  stirred  from  time  to. time,  and  th.e 
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litvkfyMeh  wMrgeinrfllly b^8«fe»  o'ddek,  t  was  Mi^i  f!6&  ift  ht€.  1 1^ 
nemhtfrtid^  the  lunip  of  bees'  Wax,  with  which  T  made  candtear  in  myaiVicaA 
•dlreiiciii-e ;  but  I  had  none  of  that  now  :  the  on4y  remedy  I  had  was,  that;  whreir 
f  had'  killed  a  goat,  I  saved  the  tuMow,  and  with  a  little  dish  made  of  clay,  whicir 
I  baked  in  the  sun,  to  which  I  added  a  wick  of  some  oakum,*  I  made  me  a  lamrpt 
«nd  this  gave  me  lighc,  though  net  a  clear  steady  light  like  a  ,candle.  In^  the* 
jriiddle  of  all  my  labours^  it  happened^  that,  in  rummaging  my  things,  I  found  a* 
IMe  bag-,  which,  as  I  hinted  before,  had  been  filled  with  corn,  fbr  the  feedih^^ 
mB  poultry;  not  for  this-  voyage,  but  before,  as  I  suppose^  when  the  ship*  came" 
from;  Lisboni  WhaC  little  remainder  of  corn  had  been-  in  the  bag  was  alF 
devoured  with  the  rats,  and  I  saw  nothing  in  the  bag  but  husks  and  duSt ;  and^» 
bcusg  willing  to  have  the  bag  for  some  other  use  (£  think  it  was  to  put  powder 
kin  wivan:  I  divide<l  it  for  fear  of  the  lightning,  or  some  such  use),  I  shook  ther 
husks  of  corn  ouc  of  it,  on  one  side  of  my  fortification,  under  the  rock.  It  waar 
m  little  before  the  great  rain  just  now  mentioned,  that  T  threw  this  stuff  away ;" 
t&khig  no  noticex)fafcry  thing,  and  nor  so  much  as  remembering  that  I  Had  thro«yn 
•nyching  there  ;  when,  about  a  month  ai^er,  I  saw  some  fV;w  stalks  of  somethin|; 
green' shooting  out  of  the  ground,  which  I  fancied  might  be  some  plant  Fhad  not 
seen ;  but  I  was  surprised,  and  perfectly  astonished,  when^  aftera  little  longer  tinae,r 
saw  about  ten  or  twelve  ears  come  out,  which  were  perfect  green  barley^  of  thor' 
same  kind  as  our  european,  nay,  as  ourenglish  barley. f 

It  is  impossible  to  express  the  astonishment  and  confusion  of  my  thoughts  ont 
this  occasion  :  I  had  hitherio^cted  upon  no  religious  foundation  at  all ;  indeed^ 
Thad  very  few  notions  of  religion  in  my  head,  nor  had  entertained' any  s<;iise  of 
any  thing  that  had  befallen  me,  otherwise  tlinn  as  a  chance,  or;  as  we  lightly  say^ 
**  what  pleases  God,**  without  so  much  as^  inquiring  into  the  end  of  providence' 

cistern  supplied  wiih  fresh  titllow,  which  is  kept  to  a  certain  heat  by  a.  small  fire  under 
itv  Sach  was  the  simple  method  of  makiug  common  candies,  until  within 'these  twenty 
j«arS|  when  the  progress  of  invention  and  the  aid  of  machinery  became  applied  to  the 
oirt  of  candle-making,  as  well  as  to  others,  by  which  the  process  is  rendered  less  laborious,, 
as  well:  as  more  certain  and  expeditioas ;  but  these  contrivances  are  foreign  to  the: 
object  of  the  present  note ;  which  is  to  direct  any  individual  how  to  manufacture  for* 
himself  in  case  of  need*  this  most  useful  substitute  for  day -light.  The  same  reason^ 
servetfor  not  going  into  the  details  of  making  thot  superior  sort  of  candles,  denominated! 
<'  moulded,"  from  being  cast  in  pewter  cylinders  called  moulds;  in  the  shaft  of  which 
the  wick  ia  previously  introduced.  Besides  these,  there  are  other  candles  intended* 
eaclusively  to  burn  during  the  night  without  the  need  of  snuffing,  and  free  from  danger 
from  sparks,  &c.  Ihese  are  called  rush-lights,  from  the  wick  having  been  usually  made 
of  split  rushes ;  but  lately  cotton  wicks,  of  very  slender  proportion,  have  been  substi* 
toted  for  the  rush  M^ith  suocesi  ;  they  are  lighted  easier  ;  are  less  liable  to  extinguish 
d  themaeives  than  the  rush ;  and,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  ignited  portion,  which, 
censumes  itself  to  ashes,  do  not  require  the  use  of  snuffers.  In  the  process  of  redueiug, 
the  animidfat  to  the  state  of  tallow,  the  dregs  are  subjected  to  the  operation  of  a  strongs 
iron  presii^  to  extract  the  whole  of  their  juice,  which  pressure  forms  these  grossser  par- 
tlelce  into  a  solidcmke  that  bears- the  name  of"  greaves,**  and  is  used  for  feeding  dogSr 
i^d^aaaome  will  have  it,  even  a  part  of  the  poultry  and  pigs  which  are  reared  to  supply, 
tbe  inordinate  demand  of  the  London  markets. 

*  OiMNjis  :«*-or  ockham  (tUmpe,  french).  in  the  sea-langoagey  denotes  the  matter 
c|f  old  ropes  untwisted,  and  pulled  out  again  into  loose  hemp,  to  be  used  in  the  caukin^ 
oir  ihips'to  keep  out  tbe  water.  White  oakum  it  formed  of  uatarred  ropes  or  cornea 
from  the  flyings  of  dressed  hemp,  and  serjresthe  same  purpose,  or  to  make  small  lines  for 
comnion  uses.  Cauking,  or  caikmg,KFNKET  derives  from  the  barbarous  latin  calciatura, 

t  BABi.sy;«^(ft0r<fettfn,  in^  botany),  a  gramineous  frumentaceous  herb  ;  whose  seeds 
aire  of  the  larger  sort,  being  covered'  with  a  husk,  growmg  in  a  spike,  and  tbe  grains 
iMearded.  Barley,  through  neglect  and  poverty,  is  said  to  degenerate  into  oats  and 
^rneK  Dr.  Plott  speaks  of  barley  and  rye  growing  on  the  same  ear  alternately  ! 
The  principle  use  of  barley  among  usis,  for  making  beer,  in  order  to  which  it  is  first 
mahed.  Barley  has  also  its  medicinal  virtues,  in  which  it  resembles  oats ;  the  wort  of 
laalt  IsauAatisoattaitio.    AU  the  lorts  of  barley  are  sown  iu  the  s|mng  of  the  year;  jtt 


wrtoftninf^  events  in  dike  woikF.  Btat^  ai^er  I  s&w  oflinejr  grow  wCSsB)  m  it  <!lniiiill| 
wfaicb  I  onderstood  was  not  pro^r  for  corny  and  especial]  j  as  I  knew  not  (low 
it  came  there,  it  startled  me  strangely ;  and  1  began  ro  suggest,  that  God  had 
niniciiloosly  caused  this  grain  to  grow  without  any  help  of  seed  -sown,  and  that 
it  was  so  directed  purely  for  my  sustenance,  on  that  wild  mi^rable  pllice..  This 
touched  my  heart  a  little,  so  as  to  bring  tears  out  of  my  eyes ;  and*  I  began  to 
bless  myseli  that  such  a  prodigy  of'  nature  should  hapf>en  upon  my  account : 
and  this  was  the  more  strange  to  me,  because  I  saw  near  it  still,  all  along  by  tha 
side  of  the  rock,  some  other  straggling  stalks,  which  proved  to  be  stalks  orrice^ 
imd  which  I  knew,  because  I  bacTseen  it  grow  in  AJfrica*  I  not  only  though^ 
these  the  pore  productions  of  providence  fbr  my  support ;  but,  not  doubting  thaC 
tbere  was  more  in  the.phce,  I  w^nt  overall  that  part  of  the  island  where  I  had 
^een  before,  searching  in,  every  comer,  and  under  every  rock,  for  more  of  it ; 
but  I  could  not  find  any.  At  last,  it  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  that  I  had  shaken 
out  a  bag  of  chickens'- meat  in  that  pikce,.  and  then  the  wonder  began  to  cease ; 
aod'I  must  confess,  my  religious  tliankfuiness  began  to  abate  too,  upon  the  dis- 
covering that  all  this  was  nothing  but  what  was  ordinary ;  though  I  ought  to 
liave  been  as  tbankfol  fbr  so  unforeseen  a  dispensation,  as  if  it  had  been  mirai* 
culous ;  for  it  was  really  the  work  of  providence,  as  to  me,  that  should  order  oq 

dry  weather ;  in  light  dry  land,  it  it  sown  early  in  March  ;  but  in  strong  clayey  IbndSi 

it  is  not  sown  until  April,  and,  sometimes,  not  until  the  beginning  of  JMsy :  but,  when 

icu  sown  so  late,  if  the  season  does  not  prove-  favourable,  it  is  very  late  in  automn  before 

it  is  fit  to*  mo^  ;  unless  it  be  a  particular  sort,  which  is  often  ripe  in.  nine  weeks* from 

Ibe  tioie  of  sowings    Some  people^ have  steeped  the  seed  before  it  is  sown*    Sonie>80W 

bttJcgr  apoaland  where,  wheat  grew  the  former  year  ;.  but,  where  this  is  practised,  the 

gronnd'  should  be  ploughed  in  October,  that  th&  frost  may  mallow  it;  which  will 

inprove  the  land  greatly  ;  and,  if  it  can  be  ploughed  again  in  Januaryt  or  the  beginning 

of  February,-  it  will  break  and  prepare  the  ground  better.,   In  March,  it  shoqld  bo 

plooghed  again  deeper,  and  be.  laid  even,  where  it  is  not  very  wet ;  but,  in  strong. we| 

land,  the  ground  should  be  laid  round,,  apd  the  furrows  be  made  deep  to  receive  the 

wet.    When  this  is  finished,  the  common  method  is,  to  sow  the  barley  seed  with  a  broad 

east  at  two  sowings,  the  first  being  harrowed  in  once,  the  second  is. harrowed  until  the 

seed  be  buried.  TliQ  common  allowance  ofseed  is  four  bushels  to  an'acre,  and  its  produce 

«boatthr«e  qoarters^    When  the  barley  is  sown  and  harrowed' in,  the  ground  should  be 

falledafterthefirst  shower  of  rain,  to  break  the  clods,  and  lay  the  earth  smooth;  whicit 

will  render  it  better  to  mow  the  barley,  and  also  cans?  the  ea^pth  to  lie  closer  to  the 

loots  of  the  com,  which  will  be  of  grcatsenrice  to.it  in  dry  weather.    Where  barley  iS 

sown  upon  new  broken  op  land,  the  usual  method  is,  to  plough  up  the  land  in  March^ 

and  let  it  lie  fallow  untiljune,  at  which  time  it  is  ploughed  again,  and  sown  with  tnraip^ 

which  are  eaten  by  sheep  in  winter,  by  whose  dung  the-land  is  greatly  improved  ;  and 

then,  in  March  following,  the  ground  is  ploughed  again,  and  sown  with  barley  at 

before.    There  are  n^^ny  people  who  sow  clover  with  their  barley  ;  and  some  have 

town  lacern  with  it;  but  neither  of  those  methods  is  to  be  commended  ;  for  where  is  m 

ftood  crop  of  barley,  the  clover  or  Ittcern  will  be  so  weak  as  not  to  pay  for  standings 

The  better  way  is,  to  sow  the  barley  alone,  and  then  the  land  will  be  at  liberty  for  any 

other  crop  when  the  barley  is  taken  off  the  ground.    The  clover  has  been  sometimes 

sown  a  month  after  the  barley,  and  found  to  answer  very  well.    When  the  barley  baS . 

been  up^hree  weeks  or  a- month,  it  will  be  a  good  method  to  roll  it  with  a  heavy  roller^ 

Wbieb  will  preaa  the  earth  close  to  the  roots,  and  keep  the  son  from  penetrating  the 

ground  in  dry  seasons.:  andr  this  rolling  it^  will  cause  it  to  send  out  a  greater  number 

of  stalks;  so  that,  if  the  plants  sliould  bei-thin,  this  will  cause  them  to  spread^ao  as  to 

111  the  ground,  and  likewise  strengthen  the  stalks.    The  time  for  catting  of  barley  is^ 

when  the  red  colour  of  the  earsis  off,  when  the  straw  turns  yellow,  and  when  the  eart 

begin  to  hang  down*    In  the  nor^h  of  England  they  elways  reap  their  barley,  and 

make  it  up  inio  sheavjes,  as  is  practised  here  for  wheat;  by  which  method  they  do  not 

lose  near  so  much  corn,  and  it  ia  also  more  convenient  for  stacking ;  but  this  method 

cannot  be  so  well  practised  where  there  are  many  weeds  among  the  com,  which  is^to^ 

frequently  the  case  in  the  rich  lands  near  Loudon,  especially  in  moist  seasons.    ThWe* 

fore,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  barley  most  lie  en  the-swartil,  antil  the  weed>  be  dcad^ 

bttf  be  well  shaken  op  after  rain«. 


ippbmt  that  tan  or  twelve  grains  of  corn  should  remain  unspoiled,  irhen  fheratl 
nad  destroyed  all  the  rest,  as  if  it  had  been  dropt  from  heaven ;  as,  also,  that 
X  should  throw  it  out  ^n  that  particular  place,  where,  it  being  in  the  shade  of 
a  high  rock,  it  sprang  up  immediately  ;  whereas,  if  I  had  thrown  it  any  where 
els^  at  that  time,  it  would  have  been  burnt  up  and  destroyed.  I  carefully  saved  the 
ears  of  this  corn,  you  may  be  sure,  in  their  season,  which  was  about  the  end 
of  June,  and  laying  up  every  corn,  t  resolved  to  sow  them  all  again ;  hoping, 
in  time,  to  have  ^me  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  me  with  bread.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  fourth  year,  that  I  could  allow  myself  the  least  grain  of  this  corn  to 
eat,  and  even  then  but  sparingly,  as  I  shall  show  afterwards,  in  its  order  i  for 
I  lost  all  that  I  sowed  the  first  season,  by  not  observing  the  proper  time ;  as  I 
sowed  just  before  the  dry  season,  so  thdt  it  never  came  up  at  all,  at  least  not 
as,  it  would  have  done :  of  which  in  its  place.  Besides  this  barley,  there  were,  as 
Above,  twenty  or  thirty  stalks  of  rice,  which  I  preserved  with  the  same  care  ;  and 
whose  use  was  of  the  same  kind,  or  to  the  same  purpose,  viz,  to  make  me  bread 
or  rather  food,  fur  I  found  ways  to  cook  it  up  without  baking;  though  I  did  that  ' 

also  after  some  time :  but  to  return  to  my  Journal 1  worked  excessively 

hard  these  three  or  four  months,  to  get  my  wall  done ;  and,  the  14th  of  April, 
I  closed  it  up  ;  contriving  to  get  into  it,  not  by  a  door,  but  over  the  wall,  by  a 
ladder,  that  there  might  be  no  sign  on  the  outside  of  my  habitation. 

April  16.  I  finished  the  ladder  ;  so  I  went  up  with  the  ladder  to  the  top,  and 
then  pulled  it  up  after  me,  and  let  it  down  in  the  inside :  this  was  a  complete 
enclosure  to  me ;  for  within  I  had  room  enough,  and  nothing  eould  coifie  at  me 
from  without,  unless  it  could  first  mount  my  wall.  The  very  next  day  after  this 
wall  was  finished,  I  had  almost  all  my  labour  overthrown  at  once,  and  myself 
killed  ;  the  case  was  thus :— As  I  was  busy  in  the  inside  of  it,  behind  my  tent, 
just  at  the  entrance  into  my  cave,  I  was  terribly  frightened  indeed  ;  for,  all  on  a 
sudden,  I  found  the  earth  come  crumbling  down  from  the  roof  of  my  cave,  and 
from  the  edge  of  the  hill  over  my  head,  and  two  of  the  posts  I  had  set  up  in  the 
Cave,  cracked  in  a  frightYuI  manner.  T  was  heartily  scared  ;  but  thought  nothing 
of  what  really  was  the  cause,  only  thinking  that  the  top  of  my  cave  was  falling  in, 
as  some  of  it  had  done  before :  and,  for  fear  I  should  be  buried  in  it,  I  ran 
forward  to  my  ladder;  and,  not  thinking  myself  safe  there  neither,  I  got  over  my 
yvall  for  fear  of  the  pieces  of  the  hill,  which  I  expected  might  roll  down  upon  me. 
i  had  no  sooner  stepped  down  upon  the  firm  ground,  but  I  plainly  saw  it  was  a 
terrible  earthquake :  for  the  ground  I  stood  on  shook  three  times,  at  about  eight 
minutes  distance,  with  three  such  shocks  as  would  have  overturned  the  strongest 
building  that  could  be  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  earth  ;  and  a  great  piece 
of  the  top  of  a  rock,  which  stood  about  half  a  mile  from  me,  next  the  sea,  fell 
down  with  such  a  terrible  noise  as  I  never  heard  in  all  my  life.  I  perceived 
also  that  the  very  sea  was  put  into  a  violent  motion  by  it ;  and  I  believe  the 
shocks  were  stronger  under  the  water  than  on  the  island.  I  was  so  much  amazed 
with  the  thing  itself  (having  never  felt  the  like,  nor  discoursed  with  any  one  that 
had)  that  I  was  like  one  dead  or  stupiPied  ;  and  the  motion  of  the  earth  made 
my  stomach  sick,  like  one  that  was  tossed  at  sea :  but  the  noise  of  the  falling  of  the 
rock  awaked  me,  as  it  were  ;  and,  rousing  me  from  the  stupified  condition  I  was 
in,  filled  me  with  horror,  and  I  thouj^ht  of  nothing  but  the  hill  falling  upon  my 
tent  and  my  household  goods,  and  burying  all  at  once  ;  this  sunk  my  very  sool 
within  me  a  second  time.  After  the  third  shock  was  over,  and  I  felt  no  more 
for  some  time,  I  began  to  take  courage  ;  yet  I  bad  not  heart  enough  to  go  over 
my  wall  again,  for  fear  of  being  buried  alive,  but  sat  still  upon.the  ground,  greatly 
cast  down  and  disconsolate,  not  knowing  what  to  do.  All  this  while,  I  had  not 
the  least  relfgious  thought  *  nothing  but  the  common  'f  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me !  ^  and  when  it  was  over,  that  went  away  too.  While  I  sat  thus,  I  found 
the  air  overcast,  and  grow  cloudy,  as  if  it  would  rain  ;  soon  after,  the  wind  arose 
by  little  and  little,  so  that,  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  it  blew  a  hurricane,;  the  sea 
wsOf  ail  ou  a  Wdeo,  whitcucd  with  foam  and  froth;  the  shora  was  covered 
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widi  gnrf  of  the  water ;  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots ;  find  a  terrible  ttonn 
it  was.    This  held  about  three  boars,  and  then  began  to  abater:  in  two  bonra 
.  more  it  was  qaite  calm,  and  began  to  rain  very  hard.    All  this  while,  I  sat  upoa 
the  ground,  very  much  terrified  and  dejected ;  when,  on  a  sadden,  it  came  into 
my  thoughts,  that  these  winds  and  rain  being  the  consequence  of  the  earthquake,* 
the  earthquake  itself  was  spent  and  over,  and  I  might  venture  into  my  cave  again. 
With  this  thought  my  spirits  began  to  revive ;  and  the  rain  also  helping  to 
peraaade  me,  I  went  in,  and  sat  down  in  my  tent ;  bat  the  rain  was^  so  violent, 
that  my  tent  was  ready  to  be  beaten  down  with  it ;  and  I  was  forced  to  get  into  my 
cave,  though  very  much  afraid  and  uneasy,  for  fear  it  should  fall  on  my  head. 
This  violent  rain  forced  me  to  a  new  work,  that  was,  to  cut  a  hole  through  mjr 
fortification,  like  a  sink,  to  let  out  the  water,  which  would  else  have  drowned  my 
cave.    After  I  had  been  in  my  cave  for  some  time,  and  found  no  more  shocltt 
of  the  earthquake  follow,  I  began  to  be  more  composed.    And'  now,  to  support 
my  spirits,  which,  indeed,  wanted  it  very  much,  I  went  to  my  little  store,  and 
took  a  small  sup  of  rum  ;  which,  however,  I  did  then,  and  always,  v^ry  sparingly  ^ 
knowing  I  could  have  no  more  when  that  was  gone.    It  continued  raining  all 
that  night,  and  great  part  of  the  next  day,  so  that  I  could  not  stir  abroad :  but, 
my  mind  bein^  more  composed,  I  began  to  think  of  wliat  I  had  best  do ;  con- 
cluding, that,  if  the  island  was  subject  to  these  earthquakes,  there  would  be  no 
living  for  me  in  a  cave,  but  I  must  consider  of  building  me  some  little  hut  in  an 
open  place,  which  I  might  surround  with  a  wall,  as  I  had  done  here,  and  so  make 
myself  secure  from  wild  beasts  or  men :  for^  if  I  staid  where  I  was,  I  should 
certainly,  one  time  or  other,  be  buried  alive.    With  these  thoughts,  I  resolved 
to  remove  my  tent  from  the  place  where  it  now  itood,  being  just  under  the  hang* 
ing  precipice  of  the  hill,  and  which,  if  it  should  be  shaken  again,  vrould  certainly 
fall  upon  my  tent.     I  spent  the  two  next  days,  beini;  the  19th  and  30th  of 
April,  in  contriving  whither,  and  how,  to  remove  my  habitation.    The  fear  of 
1>eing  swallowed  alive,  affected  me  so,  that  I  never  slept  in  quiet ;  and  yet  the 
apprehension  of  lying  abroad  without  any  fence,  was  almost  equal  to  it :  but 
still,  when  I  looked  about,  and  saw  how  every  thing  was  put  in  order,  how 
pleasantly  I  was  concealed,  and  how  safe  from  danger,  it  made  roe  very  loath 
to  remove.    In  the  mean  time,  it  occurred  to  me,  Uiat  it  would  require  a  vast 
deal  of  time  for  me  to  do  this ;  and  that  I  must  be  contented  to  run  the  risk 
where  I  was,  till  I  had  formed  a  convenient  camp,  and  had  secured  it  so  as  to 
remove  to  it.    With  this  cnnclusion,  I  composed  myself  for  a  time  ;  and  resolved 
that  T  would  go  to  work  with  nil  speed  to  build  me  a  wall  with  piles,  and  cables, 
&c.  in  a  circle,  as  before,  and  set  up  my  tent  in  it  when  it  was  finished  ;  but 
that  1  would  venture  to  stay  where  I  was  until  it  was  ready,  and  fit  to  remove  to. 

April  22,  The  next  morning,  I  began  to  consider  of  ^)ea^s  to  put  this 
measure  into  execution ;  but  I  was  at  a  great  loss  about  the  tools.  I  had  three 
large  axes,  and  abundance  of  hatchets  (for  we  cai*ried  the  hatchets  to  trafiHc 
with  the  Indians)  ;f  but,  with  much  chopping  and  cutting  knotty  hard  wood» 

*  EAaTHQVASE  I — in  natural  history,  a  vehement  shake  or  agitation  of  some  consi- 
derable place  or  part  of  the  earth,  from  natural  causes,  attended  with  a  noise  like  thuii* 
der,  and  frequently  with  aa  eruption  of  water,  or  fire,  or  else  of  smoke  or  wind.  '  Clartb- ' 
quakes  are  the  greatest  and  most  formidable  jihenomena  of  nature.  Arxstoti,s  and 
pLiKT,  distinguish  two  kinds,  with  respect  to  the  manner  of  the  shake,  vis.  a  tremor  and 
a  pulse ;  the  drst  being  horizontal*  in  alternate  vibrations,  compai-ed  to  the  shaking  of 
a  person  in  an  ague  ;  the  second  being  perpendicular,  up  and  down;  which  latter  kind 
are  also  called,  by  Aristotle,  BpMVM,  from  the  resemblance  of  tJieir  moti(>n  to  that 
of  boiling.  A  paste  of  iron  filings,  sulphur,  and  water,  if  in  sufficient  quantity,  will  burst, 
after  some  time,  into  flame  :  an  experiment  that  has  tended  to  elucidate  the  theory  of 
earthquakes,  and  volcanos,  by  referring  them  to  well-understood  chemical  agency.  Tha 
great  earthquake  that  destroyed  Port> royal,  Jamaica,  was  in  June,  16!^2. 

f  Ikoians: — tbeaugloamerkans,  copyiAg  their  foiefhtliers,  call  tlk«  savages  of  tha 
eontinejit  by  th'is  appeljgitlon  ^which  they  pronounce  something  like  tn(2i^cni;('andj  ia 
StobiniSon  ^TttjSoc.  G 

piaval«Chr«aiclc  Editiqn.] 
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ihey  were  all  Full  of  ootche»»  and  dull :  and,  thoogb  I  had  k  grindatondy  1  oMld 
not  turn  it  and  grind  my  tools  too.  This  cost  me  aa  much  thougiu  as  a  states* 
roan  would  have  bestowed  upon  a  grand  point  of  politics^  or  a  judge  upon  the 
life  and  death  of  n  raao.  At  length,  I  contrived  a  wheel  with  a  string,  to  turn 
it  with  my  foot,  that  I  might  have  both  my  hands  at  liberty.  I  had  never  seen 
any  such  thing  in  England,  or,  at  leiEist,  not  to  take  notice  bow  it  was  done, 
(hough  since  I  have  observed  it  is  very  common  there ;  besides  that  my  grind- 
^tone  was  very  large  and  heavy.  This  machine  cost  me  a  full  week's  work  ta 
bring  it  to  perfection. 

April  28,  29.  These  two  whole  days.  I  took  up  in  grinding  my  tools,  my 
machine  for  turning  my  grindstone  performing  very  well. 

April  SO.  Having  perceived  that  my  bread  had  been  low  a  great  while,  I 
now  took  a  survey  of  it,  and  reduced  myself  to  one  biscuit-cake*  a  day,  which 
made  my  heart  very  heavy. 

May  1.  In  the  morning,  looking  towards  the  sea-side,  the  tide  being  low, 
I  saw  something  lie  on  the  shore  bigger  than  ordinary,  and  it  looked  like  a  cask  : 
when  I  cume  to  it,.I  found,  a  small  barrel,  and  two  or  three  pieces  of  the  wreck 
of  the  ship,  which  were  driven  on  shore  by  the  late  hurricane ;  and,  looking 
towards  the  wreck  itself,  I  thought  it  seemed  to  lie  higher  out  of  the  water  than 
it  used  to  do.  I  examined  the  barrel  that  was  driven  on  shore,  and  soon  found 
it  was  a  barrel  of  gunpowder ;  but  it  had  taken  water,  and  the  powder  was 
caked  as  bard  as  a  stone ;  however,  I  rolled  it  farther  on  the  shore  for  t)ia 
present,  and  went  on  upon  the  sands,  as  near  as  I  could,  to  the  wreck  of  the 
ship,  to  look  for  more.  When  I  came  down  to  the  ship,  I  found  it  strangely 
removed.    The  fofecastle^f  which  before  lay  buried  in  the  sand,  was  heaved  up 

fact,  had  better  keep  to  this  term).  It  is  absurd  to  have  given  the  name  of  people  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Indus  in  Asia,  first  to  those  of  Amazonia,  and  then  to  those  of 
all  America,  because  an  early  portuguese  navigator  got  so  far  to  the  west,  that  he 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and,  to  console  himself  for  his  mistake,  gave  it  the  name 
of  the  West  Indies! 

*  Biscuit  :—-(&is-cocfum,  latin;  bis-cuit,  french.)  commonly  pronounced  bisket ;  d 
sort  of  bread,  much  dried,  to  make  it  keep  for  the  service  of  the  sea.  For  long  vo^-ages 
they  bake  it  twice  (hence  its  name),  and  prepare  it  several  months  before  the  embark- 
ation. It  will  keep  good  a  couple  of  years.  To  preserve  lea-bisketi  from  insects  Dr. 
Hales  advises  to  make  the  fumes  of  borniug  brimstone  pass  through  the  easki  full 
of  bread.  Bisket  may  he  likewise  preserved  a  long  time,  by  keeping  it  in  casks  well 
calked,  and  lined  with  tin.  The  antients  had  their  bisket,  or  rusk,  prepared 
for  the  like  use  as  the  moderns.  The^  Greeks  called  it  it^ov  }i  vvfot,  bread  put 
twice  to  the  fire.  The  Romans  gave  it  the  name  of  panis  nauticus  or  capta.  Pliny 
denominates  it  vetus  aut  nauticus  panis  tusut  atque  iterum  coctus.  By  which  it 
appears,  that,  after  the  first  baking,  they  ground  or  powdered  it  down  for  a  second. 
In  tK»me  middle-age  writers,  it  is  called  paiimat  panmus,  and  panit  pasimatus,  Atnong 
the  Romans,  we  also  meet  with  a  kind  of  land  bisket  for  the  camp-service,  called 
^uecellatam,  sometimes  evpeditionalU  annona  ;  which  was  baked  much,  both  to  make  it 
lighter  for  carriage,  and  less  liable  to  corrupt,  the  coction  being  continued  till  the  bread 
was  reduced  one  fourth  of  its  former  weight.  The  process  of  sea-hiscuit  baking  as 
practised  on  a  great  scale  for  the  navy  victualling  service  is  ciirious.  The  dough,  which 
consists  of  flour  and  water  only,  is  worked  by  a  machine.  It  is  then  handed  over  to  a 
second  workman,  who  slices  it  with  a  large  knife  for  the  moulder,  who  forms  the 
biscuits,  two  at  a  time  ;  the  marker  then  stamps  and  throws  them  to  the  splitter,  vho 
separates  the  two  pieces,  and  puts  them  under  the  hand  of  the  chucker,  who  supplies 
the  oveu,  and  whoso  work  of  throwing  the  bread  on  the  peel  must  be  so  exact,  that  he 
cannot  look  off  for  a  moment :  the  depositor  receives  the  biscuits  on  his  peel,  and 
arranges  them  in  the  oven,  at  the  rate  of  exactly  70  biscuits  in  a  minute.  AH  these 
men  work, with  the  regularity  of  a  clock,  so  that  they  seem  like  parts  of  one  machine. 
There  are  It  ovens  at  Deptford,  that  can  each  furnish  daily  bread  for  S040  men. 

f  Forecastle:— see  page  JT.  The  woodcut  annexed  serves  no  less  by  way  of 
diagram  to  the  note  affixed  unic^the  same  word  in  that  page,  than  as  an  iliostration  of 
llic  present  text. 


Kvenl  feet :  aiul  ike  Btern  (which  nat  broken  to  pieeM,  ukd  ptnted  from  tht 
mt  bj  the  force  of  the  tea,  soaa  utter  I  had  left  rununa^Dg  of  ber),  was  lotsed, 
■1  it  ware,  up,  and  cast  od  one  ude ;  and  the  sand  was  thrown  so  high  on  that 
lide  next  her  stern,  that  I  tould  now  walk  quite  op  to  bar  wbeo  the  tide  «M 
«ut ;  whereas,  iliere  was  a  great  piece  of  water  before,  ao  that  1  could  not 
come  withio  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  wreck  without  swimniing.  I  was  itirpriMd 
with  this  at  first,  but  soon  concluded  it  must  be  done  bf  the  earihquaka ;  and 
as  by  this  violence  the  »hip  was  more  hrc^en  open  tbaa  formerl;,  (o  man;  thinga 
came  dailj  on  shore,  which  the  sea  bad  loosened,  and  nhicb  th«  winds  and  water 


rolled,  b;  degrees,  to  tbe  land.  This  whollj  diverted  mi  tbou^his  from  the 
deslgii  of  remoring  nj  hnhitntion  ;  and  I  busied  myself  mi>;lililj,  that  da* 
especially,  in  searchiug  whether  I  could  make  anj  way  into  the  ship :  but  I 


fiiund  nothing  was  to  be  expected  of  that  kind,  for  all  the  inside  of  the  ship  was 
cboaked  up  with  sand.  However,  as  I  bad  leanied  not  to  despair  of  anr  thing, 
I  resolved  lo  pull  every  thing  to  pieces  that  I  could  of  the  ship,  concluding  th^t 
every  thii^Iconld  get  from  her  would  be  of  toine  use  or  other  to  me. 

Ha*  S-  I  b^an  with  my  saw,  and  cut  a  piece  of  a  bean  through,  which  I 
thouEht  held  some  of  the  upper  part  or  ausrter-ded  together;  and  when 
I  had  cut  it  through,  1  cleared  away  the  sand  as  well  as  I  could  fmm  the  side 
which  Uj  highest ;  but,  the  tide  coming  io,  I  was  obliged  to  give  over  for 
that  time. 

Msj  4,  I  went  a-fishing,  but  caught  not  one  fish  that  I  dunt  eat  of,  (ill  I 
was  weary  of  my  sport;  wheD,justguiiigto  leave  off,  I  catight «  young  dolpltin.* 


*  DotrBtn :— The  naaie  irRpmpeily  given,  by  nndem  marineis,  to  avoTBcicDl  fisb, 
diiringaiihcil,  in  the  Linnsui  lyilem  ol  \chthyii\iif^  bj  that  of  cvty^iana-hippuTb  ; 
awij  dtffetent  creatare  from  that  friendly  liitr  hUcd  Oris  makes  tb*  pranvcr'sf  his 
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I  had  made  me  a  long  line  of  some  rope-yarn,  l»atl  had  no  hooks;  yet!  fre* 
quei^ly  caught  fish  enough,  as  much  as  I  cared,  to  eat ;  and  sometimes  more, 
which  I  dried  in  the  sun  and  eat  when  dry. 

Arion:  (Fasti ;  ii.  113.)  and  also  differing  from  the  dolphin  of  natoralists.  In  order 
to  elucidate  this  matter,  we  will  begin  by  the  zoological  description  of  the  fish  named  in 
the  text,  represented  in  the  accompanying  cat^  and  which  is'called,  by  some  authors, 
auratus  pitch,  besides  being  also  farther  confounded  with  the  dorado  (so  fruitful  is  error% 
KpBiysov  Cr|780e's  dolphin  is  between  four  and  seven  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  large 
salfDon  ;  it  ha?  a  fiat  ropndish  snout ;  its  head  heing  the  largest  part  of  the  fish,  %nd 
from  thence  tapering  to  the  tail,  ^ts  dorsal  fin  is  remarkable  for  extending  the  whole 
length  of  its  back,  being  more  than  six  inches  high  in  the  middle,  consisting  of  a  coria* 
fceou?  membrane  with  soft  sphies,  and  usually  standing  upright  when  swimming :  op- 
posite to  this,  there  is  a  smaller,  extending  from  the  vent  to  the  tail  :  it»  besides,  has  s 
pectoral,  and  two  lateral  fins,  which  are  sometimes  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  in  dolphins 
of  the  largest  size'.  The  tail  is  extremely  forked,  not  less  than  two  feet  and  half  long : 
^he  scales  are  so  small  and  smooth,  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible.  This  fish  is  celebrated 
1>y  voyagers  for  its  beauty,  which  consists  rather  in  the  colour  than  the  shape,  being  a 
bright  bluish  green,  ornamented  with  brilliant  spots,  appearing  like  rich  gems  of  various 
bue^,  set  in  a  dark  ground  ;  the  tail  and  fins  appear  as  if  made  of  gold  or  silver,  according 
to  the  accidental  effects  of  light  and  shade.  In  a  word^  its  appearance  is  deservedly 
praised  ;  and  this  fish  is  a  most  agreeable  object  to  view  either  in  or  out  of  the  water: 
out  this  effulgence  ceases  with  life  [  changing,  at  the  ppint  pf  death,  te  dull  yellow,  and 
then  to  pale  white,  like  a  mullet.  \  mutation  well  rendered  in  a  late  Cambridge  tripos 
on  fishing,  when  speaking  of  the  trout|— Zett  variahilit  umhfa.  Before  proceeding  in  the 
comparative  description  of  the  other  fishes,  which  have  obtained  the  name  of  dolphin  among 
the  antieuts  and  moderns,  the  editor,  in  order  somewhat  to  enliven  a  dull  topic,  indulges 
bimself,  and  h^pes  to  amuse  his  reader  by  quoting  FAL60ME|t*s  enthqsiastic  ^cppout 
i>f  the  dying  dolphin ';— 

'  *f  But  now,  beneath  the  lofty  vessel's  stem, 

A  shoal  of  sportive  dolphins  they  discern. 

Beamings  from  bumishM  scales,  refulgent  rays. 

Till  ail  the  glpwing  ocean  seems  to  blaze : 

In  curling  wreaths  they  wanton  on  the  tide* 

Now  bound  aloft,  now  downward  swiftly  glide; 

Awhile  beneath  the  waves  their  tracks  remain, '      ^ 

And  shine  in  silver  streams  along  the  liquid  plain.'* 

Af^er  a  description  of  the  harpooning  one  of  these  fishes  by  the  erewi  the  poet 
proceeds  ;— 
'  "  But,  while  his  heart  the  fatal  javelin  thjrills. 

And  Sitting  life  escapes  in  sanguine  rills, 

What  radinnt  changes  strike  th'  astonish'd  sight ! 

tVhat  glowing  hues  of  mingl'd  shade  and  light  I 

Not  equal  )i}eaMtiesgild  the  lucid  west  . 

IVitb  parting  beams  all  o'er  profusely  drest: 

1^(A.  lovelier  colours  paint  the  vernal  dawn. 

When  orient  dews  impearl  th'  enamel  I'd  lawn. 

Than  from  his  sides  m  bright  suffusion  fiow. 

That  now  with  gold  empyreal  seem  to  glow  ^ 
Now  in  pellucid  sapphires  meet  the  view, 
"^  And  eniulate  the  soft  celestial  hue  ; 

/    Now  team  a  flashing  crimson  on  the  eye. 
And  now  assume  the  purple's  deeper  dye  3 

But  here  description  cloudi  each  shining  ray  ;  ^ 

What  terms  of  art  can  nature's  power  display  ?  '* 
In  the  lanpseau  system  of  ichthyology,  delphimu  makes  a  distinct  |^emii  of  fifbe^,  of 
the  order  of  ceia&^  and  class  of  mammalia  \  the  characters  of  which  are,  that  there  are  teeth 
in  both  jaws,  and  a  blow  pipe  on  the  head.  In  the  Artedian  system  of  ichthyology,  if^- 
yhtma  h  also  the  name  of  a  geftfM  of  t  he  plagiuri,  or  cetaceous  fishes^  the  charaotersof  which 
ar(^  tjie|se ;  the  teeth  are  placed  in  both  the  jaws,  tlie  pipe  or  opening  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
bead,  and  tlip  back  is  alwayf  pftaated.  The  yarious  species  of  this^enuf  are  these  :-^ 
1.  the  dolpfyin  with  a  couiforo^  bbd^i  with  a  brpad  back,  and  a  sub-obtuse  suout  \  this  if> 
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liij5*  Woried  on  the  wreck;  cot  wiotW  beam  asaodery  and  broogHl 
Ibree  great  lir-planks  off  from  the  decks ;  which  I  tied  together,  and  made  swim 
10  tkote  when  the  tide  of  flood  came  on* 

^  Ifaj  6.  Worked  on  the  wreck ;  got  several  iron  bolts  out  of  her,  and  other 
pieoes  of  iron-work  ;  worked  very  hard,  and  came  home  very  much  tired,  jmd 
had  thou^ts  of  giving  it  over. 

May  f .  Went  to  the  wreck  again,  not  with  an  intent  to  work  ;  but  fonnd 
the  weight  of  the  wreck  had  broke  itself  down,  the  beams  being  cot ;  that  se- 
Teral  pieoes  of  the  ship  seemed  to  lie  loose,  and  the  inside  of  the  hold  laj  so 
open  that  I  could  see  into  it ;  but  almost  full  of  water  and  sand. 

Haj  8.  Went  to  the  wreck,  and  carried  an  iron  crow  to  wrench  up  the  deck, 
which  lay  now  quite  dear  of  the  water  and  sand.  I  wrenched  up  two  planks, 
and  brought  them  on  shore  also  with  the  tide.  I  lefl  the  iron  crow  in  the  wreck 
for  next  day. 

May  9.  Went  to  the  wreck,  and  with  the  crow  made  way  into  the  body  of 
of  the  wreqk  ;  felt  several  casks,  and  loosened  them  with  the  crow,  bat  coold 
not  break  them  op.  I  felt  also  a  roll  of  english  lead,  and  could  stir  it ;  but  it 
was  too  heavy  to  remove. 

May  lO,  to  14.  Went  every  day  to  the  wreck ;  got  a  great  many  pieces 
of  timber,  and  boards  or  plank,  and  two  or  three  hundred  weight  of  iron. 

May  15.  I  carried  two  hatchets,*  to  try  if  I  could  not  cut  a  piece  off  the 
roll  of  lead,  by  placing  the  edge  of  one  hatchet,  and  driving  it  with  the  other  ; 
bat  as  it  lay  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  the  water,  I  could  not  make  any  blow  to 
drive  the  hatchet. 

the  phoaena,  or  porpesse  proper,  2.  The  dolphm  with  an  oblongt  sab-cylindric  body^ 
with  a  long  acute  snout  j  this  is  the  deMunu  of  the  generality  of  authors,  end  it  called 
the  porpeue  also  by  the  English.  S.  llie  dolpfUn  with  the  back  ridged  upwards,  and 
with  broad  serrated  teeth  :  this  is  the  area  of  aathors,  called  by  us  the  grampus,  and 
north  capor :  the  body  of  this  fish  is  so  thick,  that  its  breadth  is  equal  to  half  its  length. 
The  name  delphiruu  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  is  supposed  by  soue  to  be  derived  from  the 
word  ZtXp^,  a  bog  ;  according  to  others,  from  the  word  hxpotf  mdva  ;  this  fish  being  of 
the  Tiviparous  kind,  and  one  of  those  few  which  have  the  vulva  and  pfnts  in  the  differ* 
cnt  sexes,  Ukc  those  of  land  animals.  All  the  nations  who  have  given  this  fish  their 
several  names,  have  derived  them  from  its  resemblance  to  the  same  creature,  a  hog  ; 
and  this  is  not  without  reason,  as  there  is  much  analogy  between  the  two  animals; 
the  dolphin  being  as  fat  as  the  hog,  and  having  his  entrails  extremely  like  those  of  the 
quadruped  ;  bnt  in  this  there  has  as  yet  been  some  confusion,  as  the  common  porpesse, 
which  much  resembles  the  dqlphia  in  many  respects,  has  also  been  indiscriminately 
called  by  the  same  name  with  that  lisb.  The  difference  between  the  two  is,  that  the 
dolphin  has  a  longer  snout  or  nose,  sticking  out  somewhat  in  form  of  a  goose's  bill, 
and  is  in  the  whole,  a  longer,  slenderer,  more  fleshy,  and  less  fat,  fish,  and  is  the 
larger  of  the  two.  The  phocama,  or  porpesse,  it  fatter,  smaller,  broader  backed,  and  has 
a  more  obtuse,  and  shorter  snout.  This  is  the  french  marsouin.  The  cetaceous  dolphin  is 
covered  with  a  smooth,  but  very  tough  and  firmskjn;  its  body  is  long  and  rounded, 
and  its  back  prominent.  Above  the  snout  it  has  a  pipe,  by  which  it  throws  out  the 
water  necessarily  taken  in  with  the  food.  These  fish  are  supposed  to  live  a  great 
number  of  years.  The  unnatural  figures  on  some  antique  marbles  and  coins  which 
represent  them  crooked,  must  have  been  conceived  originally  by  persons  who  have 
only  seen  them  playing  about  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  in  which  case  they  sometimes 
deceive  the  eye,  and  appear  curved  :  from  these  probably  our  heraldic  painters  took 
their  idea  of  the  dolphin.  These  fishes  are  extremely  swift-swiraming,  and  are  able  to 
live  a  long  time  out  of  the  water,  though  they  can  continue  but  a  little  while  under  it 
without  air ;  hence  they  are  sometimes  taken  op  dead  by  fishermen  in  their  nets,  hav* 
iog  been  suffocated  by  being  forcibly  kept  under  water ;  they  have  been  known  to 
live  two  days  on  dry  groand.  (WiLLOUonBY,  Hist.  PisJ)  This  last- mentioned  is 
the  fish  that  was  consecrated  by  the  antients  to  the  gods,  and  called  the  sacred  fish. 
Scarce  an  accident  could  happen  at  sea,  but  the  dolphin  offered  himself  to  convey  to 
•bore  the  unfortunate. 
*  Hatchbt  :— >a  little  oxe,  from  the  french,  htchette,  the  diminutive  of  ^acfte,  an  axe. 
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Uaj  16.  It  had  Uown  hard  ia  th«  night,  and  Ae  wrecV  appcwtd  faort 
broken  bj  tbeforccof  the  water ;  bat  IitajedMloag  in  the  wood*,  t0getpigao» 
(or  IimkI,  that  the  tide  prevenied  m;  goi'ig  to  Che  wreck  that  day. 

Majr  \T,  I  HIT  Mine  piece!  of  the  wreck  blown  00  shore,  at  a  gmt  diMattce, 
two  laile*  off  me,  but  rewlved  to  see  what  the;  were,  and  Touudit  wasapieccaf 
the  head,  but  too  heavy  Tor  me  to  bring  nwaj. 

May  94.  Every  day,  to  this  day,  I  worked  on  the  wreck  ;  and,  with  hard 
taboar,  I  loosened  some  EhinKs  so  much  with  the  crow,  that  the  fint  Uowiiig  thl>, 
faveral  casks  flonted  uat,  and  two  of  the  seamen's  chests  ;  but,  the  wind  blowiai 
from  the  shore,  nothing  came  to  land  that  day  but  pieces  or  timber  and  a  hogs- 
tiead,  which  had  some  braiil  pork  in  it ;  but  the  salt  water  and  the  sand  had 
spoiled  it  I  continued  this  work  every  day  to  the  15th  of  June,  except  the  time 
neceuary  to  |et  food ;  which  I  always  appointed,  during  this  part  of  my  employ^ 
nient,  to  be  when  the  tide  was  up,  that  1  might  be  ready  when  it  was  ebbed  out ; 
and,  by  this  time,  I  had  gotten  timber,  and  plank,  Bi\d  iron  wqrk  enough  to  have 
built  a  good  boat,  ifl  bad  known  how :  and  I  also  got,  at  several  tiutes,  and  in 
-  lereral  pieces  nearone  hundred  weight  of  the  sheet-lead. 

June  16.  Going  dowp  to  the  sea-side,  I  found  a  lan^e  tortoise,*  or,  ai  ow 
■ailori  call  it,  turtle.    This  was  the  first  I  had  teen ;  which,  it  seeou,  wa*  only 


ToHTDisK  -.—UilBdti,  ia  loology,  oiakesa  diitiuclgenui  of  aniiaati,  of  the  amphibiaus 
cImi,  andordei  of  replilei)  the  cliaractera  of  which  arF,  (hat  the  body  has  fonr. feet 
is  defended  by  a  thick  crait,  and  ii  furaiihed  with  a  tail ;  the  mouth  bas  uaked  man- 
diblea  without  leeth.  It  ii  a  well  known  auinial,  of  which  Linhidi  eaumeradt  fift«a 
specii!!,  oil.  the  coiiaceoot  tattoiae ;  the  green  inrtle  ;  hawkVbili  turtle  ;  goidbkid 
greciau  or  sfncia  lortoitD ;  le»el1atrd  toMoise,  ice.  Hie  iliell  which  coven  this  crea- 
tnre'i  body  it  compoied  of  a  number  oT  variouilj  shaped  pieces,  uiuilJy  pentangular, 
Iheaeate  affixed  to  a  bony  labatance,  like  Ibe  ikull  ofaonie  animala,  which  surround]  the 
aninal,  and  hu  two  aperturei;  one  before,  which  givei  way  to  the  going  out  of  the  hud, 
and  the  fere-legt ;  and  tbe  other,  behind,  through  which  the  hinder  legs  and  lliighi  i" 
prolruded.  Tbii  bony  subitance  it,  in  different  parts,  of  very  diiferent  thictneuei. 
in  aoBie  places,  an  inch  and  a  half,  in  otbert,  not  an  eighlh  part  of  an  inch.  It  ii  con- 
poaed  of  two  piecei,  the  one  covEiing  the  creatiira'a  back,  the  other  ils  belly  ;  these  are 
joined  at  tbe  lidei  with  very  strong  ligaments,  but  not  »  rigid^  closed  but  that  they 
eauly  give  way  to  tbe  ctealoie'i  motioni.  (lUv.  Sgn.  Qaaij.)  Tbii  is  ihe  general  order 
of  BBtuve  in  ihe  tiructim  of  Ihe  ahrll  of  ihii  creature ;  of  wiiiofa  wc  have  several 
^eciM  ia  diSeceot  parts  of  the  world,  the  ihelli  of  which  are  of  different  value.  The 
sea-lortoite  it  popularly  called  tuille,  which  tuppliei  a  nelUIinown  deliciona  fwd.  Dr. 
pABsoHS  hat  remarked  a  lingulatily  in  tbe  tlrocture  of  tlie  wind-pipe  of  the  land- 
torlorte,  which,  fw  a  few  incfaet  from  Ihe  epigtattii,  it  tingle,  but  soon  divide*  into  too, 
and,  at  it  deiceadt  with  lbs  ^tephagui,  fornii  a  folded  ting  outward  on  each  aide,  t"' 
ttiriia  down  again  to  enter  ihe  lunga  j  to  that  lb  it  an  I  mal  hai  the  advantage  of  a  double 
'Wpera  arUrU,  with  a  volution  in  each;  which  ihewi  that  this  provuion  u  intendtd  to 
eoatain  a  greater  portion  of  air  than  ordiaarv,  while  he  i>  under  ground  in  winter.  It 
has  been  abiertcd,  likewitr,  that  Ihe  pnocipal  uiD  of  the  lungi  in  lorloiiet  it,  lo  rendar 
thea  ipecifically  ligkter  or  heavier  iu  tbe  water,  kj  thc^i  iofliiioa  and  CDnpietsii^  ■' 
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my  misfbrtuae,  not  any  defect  of  the  place,  or  scarcity ;  for  had  t  happened  to 

be  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  I  might  have  bad  theih  every  day,  as  I  found 

afterwards;  but,  perhaps,  had  paid  dear  enough  for  them. 
Jone  If.     I  spent  in  cooking  the  turtle.     I  found  in  her  threescore  eggs ;  and 

her  ilesh  was  to  me,  at  that  time,  the  most  savoury  and  pleasant  that  ever  I  tasted 
in  my  life  ;  having  had  no  flesh,  but  of  goats  and  fowls,  since  I  landed  in  this 
horrid  place. 

June  1H.  Rained  ail  that  day,  and  I  stayed  within.  T  tbonght,  at  this  time* 
the  rain  felt  cold,  and  I  was  somewhat  chilly^  which  I  knew  was  not  usual  in 
tliat  latitude. 

pleasure*  as  fishes  do  by  their  swimming  bladders;  and  such  a  power  of  long  inspiration 
seems  to  be  as  necessary  in  the  lanid-tortoise  as  in  that  of  the  sea;  because,  in  many 
toautries  wliere  they  breed,  they  are  kuowo  to  lie  concaaled  in  the  ground  for  several 
inontitSy  and  several  species  of  iand-tortoises  go  into  ponds  or  canals  in  the  gardens, 
%vhere  ibey  are  kept,  and  remain  long  under  water.  {Phil.  Tram,  vi  .2121.)    RoNDStBr 
observes,  that,  in  generation,  the  embraces  of  the  male  and  female  sea  tortoises  continue 
for  a  whole  lunar  month  ;  and  that  they  squirt  water  out  of  the  nostrils  in  the  same 
hnnner  as  the  dolphin.    On  the  braailian  shore,  they  are  said  to  be  so  big  as  sometimes 
to  dine  fourscore  men ;  and  in  the  indian  sea,  the  shells  are  said  to  serve  the  natives  for 
bpats.     Db  Laet  notes,  that,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  they  are  of  such  a  bulk,  that  tbej 
will  creep  along  with  five  men  on  their  backs.    The  very  largest  brought  to  Eneland 
from  Ascension  island  weigh  from  five  to  sist  aot.    To  cook  a  turtle — Fill  a  boiler  or 
kettle  with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  scald  the  ealbpash  and  calapee,  the  fins,  &c* 
About  9  o'clock,  bang  op  your  turtle  by  the  hind  fins,  cot  off  its  bead,  and  save  tha 
blood  ;  then,  vritb  a  sharp  pointed  knife,  separate  the  calapash  from  the  calapee.  (that 
it,  the  back  from  the  belly),  down  the  shoulders,- so  as  to  come  at  the  entrails^  which 
tike  out,  and  clean  as  yon  would  those  of  any  other  animal,  and  throw  them  into  m 
tob  ef  clean  water,  taking  great  care  not  to  break  the  gall,  but  to  cut  it  from  the  liver, 
and  throw  it  away.    Then  separate  each  distinctly,  and  put  the  intestines  into  another 
vessel,  open  them  with  a  small  knife  from  end  to  end^  wash  them  clean,  and  draw 
them  through  a  woollen  cloth,  in  warm  watery  to  clear  away  the  slime,  and  then  pat 
them  into  clean  cold  water,  until  they  are  used,  with  the  other  part  of  the  entrails,  which 
most  all  be  cut  up  small,  to  be  mixed  in  the  baking*dishes  with  the  meat.    This  done, 
separate  the  back  and  the  belly  pieces  entirely,  cutting  away  the  four  fins  by  tlie  upper 
joint,  which  scald  ;  peel  off  the  loose  skin,  and  cut  them  into  small  pieces,  laying  fhei:a 
by  themselves,  either  in  another  vessel,  or  on  the  table,  ready  to  be  seasoned.    Thea 
cut  off  the  meat  from  the  belly  part,  clean  the  back  from  the  lungs,  kidneys,  &C» 
and  cut  that  meat  into  pieces  as  small  as  a  walnut,  laying  it  likewise  by  itself.    After 
this,  yon  are  to  scald  the  back  and  belly  pieces,  pulling  off  the  shell  from  the  back,  and 
the  yellow  skin  from  the  belly,  when  all  will  be  white  and  clean;  and,  with  the  kitchen 
cleaver,  cut  those  up.  likewise,  into  pieces,  about  the  bigness  or  breadth  of  a  card.    Pot 
these  pieces  into  clean  cold  water,  wash  them  out,  and  place  thero  in  a  heap  on  the 
table,  so  that  each  part  may  lie  by  itself.    The  meat,  being  thus  prepared  and  laid  sepa* 
tute  ;  for  seasoning,  mix  two  third  parts  of  salt,  or  rather  more,  and  one  tliird  part  of 
Cayenne  pepper,  black  pepper,  a  nutmeg,  and  mace  ponuded  fine,  all  mixed  toge- 
ther; the  quantity  to  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  turtle,  so  that,  in  eiach  dish  thero 
fsay  be  about  three  spoonfuls  of  seasoning  to  every  twelve  pounds  of  meat.    Your  meat 
being  thas  seasoned,  get  some  sweet  herbs,  such  as  thyme,  savory,  &c.     Let  them  be 
dried,  and  rubbed  fine ;  and  having  provided  some  deep  dishes  to  bake  in  (which  should 
be  of  the  most  common  brown  ware),  put  in  the  coarsest  part  of  the  meat  at  bottom* 
with  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  in  each  dish,  and  then  some  of  each  of  the 
Several  parcels  of  meat,  so  that  the  dishes  may  be  all  alike,  and  have  equal  proportions 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  turtle  ;  and,  between  each  laying  of  the  meat,  strew  a  little 
of  the  mixture  of  sweet  herbs.     Fill  your  dishes  within  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches 
of  the  top ;  boil  the  blood  of  the  turtle,  and  put  into  it ;  then  lay  on  force*roeat  balls 
trade  of  veal  or  tbwl,  highly  seasoned  with  the  same  seasoning  as  the  turtle;  put  in  each 
dish  a  gill  of  Madeira  or  Teneriffe  wine,  and  as  much  water  as  it  will  conveniently  hold  < 
then  break  over  it  five  or  six  eggs,  to  keep  the  meat  from  scorching  at  the  top,  and  over 
that  shake  a  handful  of  shred  parsley,  to  nnike  it  look  green  :  when  done,  pot  your  dishes 
imoan  oven,  made  hot  to  bake  bread  ;  and,  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours  ^accord* 
Uig  to'the  siae'of  your  diihCf^,  the  tartte  will  be  luffioiently  done* 
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June  10.    Very  ill,  and  shivering,  as  if  the  weather  had  been  cold* 

June  20.    No  rest  all  night;  violent  pains  in  my  head,  and  feverish. 

June  21.  Very  ill ;  frightened  almost  to  death  with  the  apprehensions  of  my 
isad  condition ;  to  be  sick  and  no  help  :  prayed  to  God",  for  the  first  time  since 
the  storm  of  Hull ;  but  scarce  knew  what  I  said,  or  why,  my  thoughts  being  all 
confused. 

June  22.    A  little  better ;  but  under  dreadful  apprehensions  of  sickness. 

June  23.    Very  bad  again ;  cold  and  shivering,  and  then  a  violent  bead-ache.* 

June  24.     Better. 

June  25.  An  ague,f  very  violent :  the  fit  held  me  seven  hours ;  cold  fit  and 
bot,  with  faint  sweats  after  it. 

*  Acre  :•  -from  the  anglo-sazon  a^  It  has  become  customary  to  pronounce  the  ch 
in  this  word  ask:  but  there  is  ample  authority  for  believing  the  more  correct  articulation 
to  be  as  in  church, 

f  Aoue:— -a  periodfeal  disease,  of  the  fever  kind*  consisting  in  a  cold  shivering  fit, 
succeeded  by  a  hot  one,  and  going  off  in  a  diaphoresis,  or  sweating^    If  the  coldness  and 
sbiverhig  be  inconsiderable,  and  only  the  hot  fit  felt,  the  disease  is  called  an  intermitting 
fever.    According  to  the  periods  of  the  fit,  the  disease  is  either  a  quotidian,  tertian,  or 
quartan  ague  or  fever.    The  causes  of  agues  seem  to  be,  an  obstructed  perspiration ; 
or  whatever,  by  overbading  tlie  juices,  retards  their  motion,  or  occasions  a  disorder  in 
the  circulation  of  the  bluod.    The  proximate  cause  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  the 
humours  of  the  body ;  which  is  sometimes  produced  by  impure,  air.    The  symptoms  are, 
heaviness  and  retching ;  a  weak,  slow,  pulse  ;  coldness  and  shivering  felt  first  in  the 
joints,  thence  creeping  over  the  whole  body ;  pain  in  the  loiu^,  and  an  involuntary 
chattering  of  the  under  jaw.  A  vernal  ague  is  easily  cured  ;  but  an  autumnal  oneis  more 
obstinate,  especially  in  aged  uid  cachectical  persons ;  particularly  if  complicated  with 
other  diseases.    When  an  ague  proves  fatal,  it  is  usually  in  the  cold  fit,  through  the 
depression  of  the  animAl  spirits.    The  cure  is  usually  begun  with  an  emetic  of  ipecacu* 
tmha,  an  hoar  before  the  access,  and  completed  with  the  cortex,  or  peruvian  bark, 
administered  in  the  interval  between  two  fits ;  and  continued,  at,  times,  to  prevent  a 
relapse.    We  meet  with  divers  other  methods  of  curing  agues,  besides  that  by  the 
bark  ;  as  by  means  of  teat  which,  taken  an  hour  before  the  access,  is  said  to  remove 
the  obstruction,  and  correct  the  acidity  ;  by  sal  volatile,  which  acts  by  attenuating  the 
blood  I  and  by  an  infusion  of  flowers  of  little  centaury,  &c.  (PhU,  Trans.  No.  145.) 
^TMULLSB  gives  iostauccs  of  agues  cured  by  pnttins  the  patient  in  a  fit  of  passion. 
Others  have  been  effected  by  a  fright,  by  a  fit  of  drunkenness,  &c.    '*  Do  we  not  often 
tee  agues  cured  by  amulets  and  pericarpia^    I  myself  (says  Mr.  Boyle),  was  cured 
of  a  violent  quotidian,  by  applying  to  my  wrists  a  paste  made  of  bay  salt,  new  hops,  and 
blue  currants,  which  has  also  relieved  many  others."  {Phil,  Worhs  abr.  i.)    B  a  coir 
says,  *' It  is  often  tried,  that  juices  of  stock-july  flowers,  rose-campion,  garlick,  and 
other  things,  applied  to  the  wrists,  and  renewed,  have  cured  chronical  agues.''    He 
iikewise  recommends,  in  the  heats  of  agues,  to  hold  eggs  of  alabaster,  and  balls  of 
crystal,  in  the  hands.    Pbinole  accounts  for  them  by  means  of  the  principle  of  putre- 
faction.   The  heat  of  the  body,  he  obsehres,  varies  little;  and,  therefore,  the  corrop* 
tion  produced  in  any  of  the  humours  must  happen  in  a  determinate  time.    If  we  sup* 
pose,  that,  in  the  paroxysm,  th(p  more  corrupted  particles  of  the  blood  do  not  aU  pass 
off  through  the  skin  with  the  sweat,  but  that  some  part  of  them  is  discharged  with  the 
bile ;  their  particles  coming  into  the  intestines,  and  being  from  thence  taken  up  by 
the  lacteals,  and  carried  into  the  blood,  may  there  act  as  a  new  ferment;  and  occasion 
a  return  of  the  fit.    Tims  the  corruption  of  the  bile  may  be  the  cause  of  the  first  fit* 
«8  well  as  of  those  that  follow.  He  farther  adds,  that,  though  all  moist  countries  are  subject 
to  agues  of  some  kind  or  other,  yet,  if  the  moisture  is  pure,  and  the  summers  arenot  close 
and  liot,  they  will  mostly  be  regular  tertian  agues,  and  adroit  an  easy  cure.    Bat,  if 
the  moistore  arises  from  stagnating  water,  in  which  plants,  fishes,  and  insects,  decay* 
then  the  damps,  being  of  a  putrid  nature^  occasion  notK>nly  more  frequent,  but  moje 
dangerovs  fevers,  which  more  commonly  appear  in  the  form  of  quotidians,  and  double 
tertians,  than  that  of  single  ones.    Accordingly  they  are  found  to  vary  with  the  season, 
4>n  which  the  degree  of  putrefaction  in  a  great  measure  depends.    Though  the  bark  be 
tbe  roost  effectual  remedy  in  this  distemper,  yet  it  has  been  known  to  cause  worse 
disorders.    It  is  not  an  unfrequent  practice  iif.  the  navy  to  admiuister  this  aedioinc  ai 
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Jiiiie96»  Madi  better;  aiid»  bavins  no  vjctoah  to  cat,  toolc  my  gtin,  bat 
toond  myself  very  weak  :  bowever,  I  kuled  a  sbe-f^at,  and,  with  much  difficulty, 
got  it  home ;  broiled  some  of  it  and  ate.  I  would  fain  have  stewed  it,  and 
made  some  broth,  but  had  no  pot 

June  37.  The  ague  again  so  violent,  that  I  lay  a-bed  all  day,  and  neither  ate 
aor  drank.  I  was  ready  to  perish  for  thirst ;  but  so  weak  I  had  not  strength 
to  stand  up,  or  to  get  mjself  any  water  to  drink.  Prayed  af|;ain9  but  was  lighl- 
headed  ;  and  when  I  was  not,  I  was  so  ignorant,  that  I  knew  not  what  to  say  ; 
only  lay  and  cried,  *'  Lord  I  look  upon  me ;  Lord !  pity  me ;  Lord !  hare  mercy 
Bpon  mcb"  I  suppose  I  did  nothing  else  for  two- or  three  hours :  till  the  fit  wear* 
ing  off,  I  fell  asleep,  and  difHiot  awake  till  far  in  the  night.  When  I  awoke,  I 
found  myself  much  refreshed,  but  weak,  and  exceeding  thirsty  ;  however,  as) 
had  no  water  in  my  whole  habitation,  I  was  forced  to  lie  till  morning,  and  went 
to  sleep  again*  In  this  second  sleep  I  had  this  terrible  dreanv^I  thought  that 
I  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  on  the  outside  of  my  wall,  where  I  sat  when  the 
storm  blew  after  the  earthquake,  and  that  I  saw  a  roan  descend  from  a  great 
black  cloud,  in  a  vivid  flame  of  fire,  and  alight  upon  the  ground  ;  he  was  all 
oyer-  as  bright  as  a  flame,  so  that  I  could  but  just  bear  to  look  towards  him  ; 
bis  countenance  was  most  indescribably  dreadful :  when  he  stepped  upon  tiie 
^und  with  his  feet,  I  thought  the  earth  trembled,  just  as  it  had  done  before 
in  the  earthquake ;  and  all  the  air  looked,  to  my  apprehension,  as  if  it  had  been 
filled  with  flashes  of  fire.  He  had  no  sooner  landed  upoti  the  earth,  but  iie 
moved  forward  towards  me,  with  a  long  spear  or  weapon  in  his  hand,  to  kilt  me  ; 
and,  when  he  came  to  a  rising  ground,  at  some  distance,  he  spoke  to  mc,  or 
I  heard  a  voice  so  terrible,  that  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  terror  of  it ;  all 
that  I  ^n  say  I  understood,  was  this:  ''  Seeing  all  these  things  have  not 
brought  thee  to  repentance,  now  thou  shalt  die  :*'  at  which  words,  I  thought  ho 
lifted  up  the  spear  that  was  in  his  hand,  to  kill  me.  No  one  who  shall  ever  read 
this  account,  will  expect  that  I  should  be  able  to  describe  the  horrors  of  my 
soul  at  this  terrible  vision ;  I  mean,  that  even  while  it  was  a  dream,  I  even 
dreamed  of  those  horrors  ;  nor  is  it  any  more  possible  to  describe  the  impression 
that  remained  upon  my  mind  when  I  awaked,  and  found  it  was  but  a  dream. 

a  preventive  of  fever,  by  giving  a  glass  of  the  viuout  Infusion  to  boats'  crews,  &c* 
l)efore  or  after  any  extraordinary  exertions  or  exposure  to  weather :  whatever  countea* 
tnce  medical  practitioners  may  give  to  this  practice,  the  editor  cannot  help  thinking 
it  savours  of  ^ocus-p0cus  or  of  Mr.  Boyle's  amulet;  and  had  better  be  deferred  until 
a  stage  of  ailment,  when  tonic  medicines  can  he  exhibited  with  efficacy.    The  carter 
had  better  be  preserved  until  critical  opportunity,  and  the  dose  of  plain  wine  bs 
doubled.    The  sailor  would  be  more  iromediatel v  benefited,  and  the  doctor  would  hus- 
band a  valuable  material  in  countries,  perhaps,  where  it  cannot  be  replaced  for  money. 
The  editor  is  in  possession  of  the  following  well  authenticated  prescription,  bv  which 
an  ague  of  18  months  standing  was  cured  :— a.  As  soon  as  the  hot  and  cold  fits,  as 
alio  the  sweat,  be  over,  take  three  drachms  of  rock,  or  roche,alom,  dissolved  with  4 
l^rge  spoonfuls  of  white  wine  in  a  silver  or  very  well  tinned  sauce-pan  over  the  fire. 
When  this  emetic  operates,  drinkagoblet-glass>foilof  warm  water  that  has  been  poured, 
vrhen  boiling,  over  a  handful  of  oat  meal ;  2  hours  after  the  emetic  has  ceased  to 
operate,  and  the  stomach  begins  to  feel  settled,  take  |  os.  of  freshly  powdered  pcru* 
vian  bark ;  repeat  the  dose  at  the  end  of  six  hours  ;  and  (if  the  ague  does  not  return) 
every  8  or  %2  hours  until  2  oz.  shall  have  been  thus  taken.    By  way  of  precaution 
t  drachras  more  may  be  taken  twice ;  then  1  drachm  twice  ;  lastly  \  drachm  twice  ; 
adding  18  or  15  drops  of  laudanum  in  each  nightly  dose  of  the  bark,  and  5  drops  in  the 
morning  doses.    The  least  disagreeable  form  of  exhibiting  the  bark  is  in  coffee.    Be- 
lideithe  bark,  a  table-spoonfol  of  ginger  in  powder,  filled  flush  with  the  edfre  of  the 
spoon  may  be  taken  in  water  or  wine  twice  a  day  between  the  hours  of  the  ^rk,  and 
be  afterwards  continued  for  a  month."    The  individual  subject  of  the  present  case  tf>ok 
the  alum  again  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after  the  first  dose  ;  and  was  ibos  radically 
cared  in  nine  days.    lu  the  course  of  the  following  attiuran,  this  patient  resumed  the 
%ie  of  the  ginger  tot  ten  days  only. 


90 

I  hady  alas!  no  divioe  knowledge:  what  I  had  received  by  the  good  instniction 
of  my  hlbtt  was  tlien  worn  out  by  an  uninterrupted  series,  fpr  eight  years^  of 
apafariog  wickedness,  and  a  constant  conversation  with  none  but  such  as  were, 
Uke  myself,  immoral  and  profane :  I  do  not  remember  that  I  had,  in  all  that 
time,  one  thought  that  so  much  as  tended  either  to  looking  op  towards  God^  or 
in  towards  a  reflection  upon  my  own  evil  ways :  but  a  certain  stupidity  of  souU 
,  without  desire  of  good,  or  consciousness  of  evil,  had  entirely  overwhelmed  mc; 
and  I  was  all  that  the  most  unthinking  creature  among  our  sailors,  can  be  sop* 
posed  to  be ;  not  having  the  least  sense,  either  of  the  fear  of  God,  in  danger, 
or  of  thankfulness  to  him  in  deliverances.  In  the  relating  what  is  already  past 
of  my  story,  this  will  be  the  more  easily  believed,  when  I  shall  add,  that  through  ail 
the  variety  of  miseries  that  had  to  this  day  befallen  me,  I  never  had  so  much  as  one 
thouglit  of  its  being  the  hand  of  God,  or  that  it  was  a  just  punishmenf  "for  my 
sin  against  my  father  ;  or  even  for  the  g^netal  course  of  my  wicked  life.  When 
I  was  on  the  desperate  expedition  on  the  desert  shores  of  Africa,  I  never  had  so 
much  as  one  thought  of  what  would  become  of  me  ;  or  one  wish  tot>od  to  direct  me 
whither  I  should  go,  or  to  keep  me  from  the  danger  which  apparently  surrounded 
me,  as  well  from  voracious  creatures,  as  cruel  savages ;  but  I  was  quite  tliouglitless 
of  a  providence  ;  acted  liketi  mere  brute,  from  the  principles  of  nature,  and  by 
tne  dictates  of  common  sense  only,  or  indeed  hardly  that.-  When  I  was  delivered 
and  taken  up  at  sea  by  the  portuguese  captain,  well  used,  and  dealt  with  justly 
and  honourably,  as  well  as  charitably,  I  had  not  a  true  thankfulness  in  my 
thoughts.'   When,  again,  I  was  shipwrecked,  ruined,  and  in  danger  of  drownings 

00  this  islandi  I  was  as  far  from  remorse  ;  I  only  said  to  myself  often,  that  "  I 
was  always  an  unfortunate  dog."  It  is  true,  when  I  first  got  on  shore  here,  and 
found  all  my  ship-mates  perished,  and  myself  spared,  I  was  surprised  with  a 
kind  of  ecstasy,  and  some  transports  of  soul,  which  ended  in  a  mere  common 
flight  of  joy ;  or,  as  I  may  say,  being  glad  I  was  alive,  without  the  least  reflection 
upon  the  distinguishing  goodness  of  the  hand  which  had  preserved  me,  and  had 
singled  me  out  to  he  preserved  when  all  the  rest  were  destroyed  :  just  the  same 
common  sort  of  gladness  which  seamen  generally  have,  after  they  are  got  safe 
ashore  from  a  shipwreck  ;  which  they  drown  all  in  the  next  bowl  of  punch,  and 
forget  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  over ;  and  all  the  rest  of  my  life  was  like 
it.  Even  when  I  was,  afterwards,  on  due  coi^sideraiion,  made  sensible  of 
my  condition ;  how  I  was  cast  on  this  place,  out  of  the  reach  of  human 
kind,  out  of  all  hope  of  relief  or  prospect  of  redemption  ;  as  soon  us  I  saw  but 
a  prospect  of  living,  and  that  I  should  not  starve  and  perish  for  hunger,  the  sense 
of  ray  afQiciion  wore  off,  and  I  began  to  be  more  easy,  applied  myself  to  tlie 
works  proper  for  my  preservation  and  supply,  and  was  far  enough  from  being 

-afliicted  at  my  condition  as  a  judgment  from  heaven  against  me;  which  very 
seldom  entered  into  ray  head.  The  growing  up  of  the  corn  had,  at  first,  some 
iittle  serious  influence  upon  me,  as  long  as  1  thought  it  had  something  miraculous 
in  it ;  but,  as  soon  as  that  part  of  the  thought  was  removed,  all  the  impression 
.  which  was  raised  from  it  wore  off  also,  as  I  have  noted  already.  Even  the  earth* 
quake,  though  nothing  could  be  more  terrible  in  its  nature,  or  more  immediately 
directing  to  the  invisible  power  which  enacts  such  things,  yet  no  sooner  was  the 
fright  over,  but  the  impression  it  had  made  went  off  also.  But  now,  whfn  I 
began  to  be  sick,  and  a  leisurely  view  of  dctith  came  to  place  itself  before  me ; 
when  my  spirits  began  to  sink  under  the  biirthen  of  a  strong  distemper,  and 
nature  was  exhausted  with  the  violence  of  the  fever  ;  conscience,  that  had  slept 
so  long,  began  to  awake  ;  and  I  reproached  myself  with  my  past  life,  in  which 

1  had  so  evidently  provoked  the  supreme  justice  of  the  deity  to  deal  with  me  in  so 
vindictive  a  manner.  These  reflections  oppressed  me  for  the  second  or  third 
day  of  ray  distemper;  and  in  the  violence,  as  well  of  the  fever  as  of  the  reproaches 
of  my  conscience,  extorted  from  me  some  words,  like  prayer;  though 
]  cannot  say  it  was  a  prayer  attended  either  with  desire  or  hopes  ;  it  was  rather 
the  voice  of  mere  frigl)t  and  distress ;  my  thoughts  were  confused  ;  and  the 
horror  uf  dying  iu  such  a  miserable  condition  raised  vapours  iu  my  head  with 


&m  mue  amrefaeiisioa ;  and»  in  these  hurries  of  my  s^Mil,  I  knew  not  what  mf 
toi^e  might  express :  but  it  was  rather  exclamation,  such  as,  "  Lord !  what  m 
misenible  creature  am  L  If  I  should  be  sick,  I  shall  certainly  die  for  want  of 
help;  and  what  will  become  of  roe?"  Then  the  tears  burst  out  of  my  eyes,  and 
X  could  say  no  more  for  a  good  while.  In  this  interval,  my, father  came  to  mr  > 
miod,  and  presently  his  prediction,  which  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  thM 
story;  that  if  I  did  take  this  foolish  step,  God  would  not  bless  me;  and  I  would 
have  leisure  hereafter  to  reflect  upon  having  neglected  his  counsel,  when  ther« 
might  be  none  to  asidsc  in  my  recovery.  '*  Now,?  said  I  aloud,  *'  my  dear 
fatber^s  words  are  come  to  pass;  justice  has  overtaken  me,  and  I  have  lione  to 
help  or  hear  me.  I  rejected  the  voice  of  Providence,  which  had  put  me  in  a 
station  of  life  wherein  I  might  have  been  happy ;  but  I  would  neither  see  it  my# 
self,  nor  learn  from  my  parents  to  know  the  blessing  of  it.  I  left  them  to  mourn 
over  my  folly,  and  now  I  am  left  to  mourn  under  the  consequences  of  it :  I  refused 
their  assistance,  who  would  have  puslied  me  in  the  world,  and  would  have  roada 
every  thing  easy  to  me ;  and  now  1  have  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  too  great  for 
even  nature  itself  to  support ;  and  no  help,  no  advice,  no  comfort.'**  Tlien  I  cried 
out,  **  Lord !  be  my  help,  for  I  am  in  great  distress.''  This  was  the  first  prayer,  if 
I  may  call  it  so,  that  I  had  made  for  many  years.    But  I  return  to  my  Journal.* 

June  28.  Having  been  somewhat  refreshed  with  the  sleep  I  had  had,  and 
the  fit  being  entirely  ofl;  I  got  up ;  and  though  the  fright  and  terror  of  my 
dream  was  very  great,  yet  I  considered  that  the  fit  of  the  ague  would  return 
again  the  next  day,  and  now  was  my  time  to  get  something  to  refresh  and  sup* 
port  myself  when  I  should  be  ill.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  fill  a  square  cas^ 
bottle  with  water,  and  set  it  upon  my  table,  in  reach  of  my  bed :  and  to  taka 
off  the  chill  or  aguish  disposition  of  the  water,  I  put  about  a  quarter  of  a  fnnt  of 
raoi  into  it,  and  mixed  them  together.  Then  I  got  me  a  piece  of  tlie  goatTs 
flesiiy  and  broiled  it  on  the  coals,  but  could  eat  very  little.  I  walked  about ;  but 
was  very  weak,  and  withal  very  sad  and  heavy-hearted  in  the  sense  of  my  mi* 
serable  condition,  dreading  the  return  of  my  distemper  the  next  day.  At  nighty 
I  made  my  supper  of  three  of  the  turile*s  eggs ;  which  I  roasted  in  the  ashes,  and 
ate  iu  the  shell,  as  we  call  it:  and  this  was  the  first  bit  of  meat  I  had  ever  asked 
God's  blessing  to,  as  I  could  remember,  in  my  whole  life.  After  I  had  eaten,  t 
tried  to  walk ;  but  found  myself  so  weak,  that  1  could  hardly  carry  the  gUn  (fi>r 
I  never  went  out  without  that) ;  so  I  went  but  a  little  way,  and  sat  down  upoa 
the  ground,  looking  out  upon  the  sea,  which  was  just  before  roe,  aAd  very  calm 
and  smooth.  As  I  sat  here,  some  such  thoughts  as  these  occurred  to  me ;  What 
is  this  earth  and  sea,  of  which  I  have  seen  so  much  ?  Whence  is  it  pnxioced? 
And  what  am  I,  and  all  the  other  creatures,  wild  and  tame,  human  and  brutal^ 
Whence  are  we  ?  Surely,  we  are  all  made  by  some  secret  power,  who  formed 
the  earth  and  sea,  the  airland  sky.  And  who  is  that  ? ,  Then  it  followed  most  na* 
turally,  it  is  God  that  has  made  all.  Well,  but  then  it  came  on,  if  God 
has  made  all  these  things,  he  guides  and  governs  them  all,  and  all  thin|cs 
that  concern  them ;  for  the  power  that  could  make  all  things,  must  certainly 
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*  Journal: — from  the  french  Jour,  a  day;  synoDymous  with  **  diurual"  from  the 
latin  4iumut,  daily. 

**  Ke  was  by  birth  ^onip  authors  write 
A^ussian,  some  a  Muscovite, 
And  'mong  the  Cossaks  had  been  bred 
Of  whom  we  in  diumalt  read.'* 

HudibrM  L  ii. 


**  And  registetM  by  fame  eternal 
In  deathless  pages  of  diurnal," 

I6id«  J.  ill. 

"  Dcumats  writ  for  regulation 
0(  1  viug,  to  inform  the  nation." 

Ibid.  n.  I 


luiye  power  to  guide  and  direct  tbem :  if  80|  nothing  can  happen  In  the  cif< 
cuit  of  his  wofki,  eithel:  without  his  knowledge  or  appointmeot  And  if  no« 
thing  happens  without  his  knowledge,  he  knows  that  I  am  here,  and  am  in  this 
dreadful  condition :  and  if  nothing  happens  without  his  appointment,  he  has 
appointed  ali  this  to  hefall  me.  Nothing  occurred  to  my  thought,  to  contradict 
any  of  tiiese  conclusions :  and  therefore  it  rested  upon  me  with  the  greatest 
force,  that  it  must  needs  he  God  who  hath  appointed  ail  this  co  befall  me;  that 
I  was  brouj;ht  to  this  miserable  circumstance  by  his  direction,  he  having  the 
sole  power,  not  of  me  only,  but  of  every  thing  ttiat  happens  in  the  world.  Immedi« 
ately  it  followed ;  what  have  I  done  to  l)e  thus  used  ?  My  conscience  presently 
cliecked  me  in  that  inquiry,  as  if  I  had  blasphemed ;  and  metbought  it  spoke  to 
me  like  a  voice,  Wretch !  dost  thou  ask  what  thou  hast  done  ?  Look  back  upon 
a  dreadful  mispent  life,  and  ask  thyself,  what  thou  hast  not  done?  Ask,  why 
i5.it  that  thou  wert  not  long  ago  destroyed?  Why  wert  thou  not  drowned  in  Yar- 
mouth road  ;  killed  in  the  fight  when  the  ship  was  taken  by  the  Salee  man  of 
war;  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  or  drowned  here,  when 
all  the  crew  perished  but  thyself?  Dost  thou  ask  what  thou  hast  done  ?  I  was 
struck  dumb  with  these  reflections,  as  one  astonished,  and  had  not  a  word  to 
say ;  no,  not  to  answer  to  myself;  so,  rising  up  pensive  and  sad,  walked  back 
to  my  retreat,  and  went  over  my  wall,  as  if  I  had  been  going  to  bed  :  but  my 
thoughts  were  sadly  disturbed, .  and  I  had  no  inclination  to  sleep ;  so  I  sat  down 
in  the  chair,  and.  lighted  my  lamp,  for  it  began  to  be  dark.  Now,  as  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  return  of  my  distemper  terrified  me  very  much|  it  occurred  to 
my  thought,  that  the  Brazilians  take  their  tobacco  for  almost  all  distempers  t 
and  I  had  a  piece  of  a  roil  of  tobacco  in  one  of  the  chests,  which  was  quite 
cnred ;  and  some  also  that  was  green,  and  not  quite  cured.  I  went,  directed 
by  Heaven  no  doubt:  for  in  this  chest  I  found  a  cure  both  for  soul  and  body.  I 
opened  the  cliest,  and  found  what  I  looked  for,  the  tobacco ;  and  as  the  few 
books  I  had  saved  lay  there  too,  I  found  a  bible,*  one  of  those  which  I  men* 
tioned  before,  and  which  at  this  time  I  had  not  found  leisure,  or  so  much  as 
inclination,  to  look  into.  I  say,  I  took  it  out,  and  brought  both  that  and  the 
tobacco  with  me  to  the  table.  What  use  to  make  of  the  tobacco  I  knew  not, 
as  to  my  distemper ;  nor  whether  it  was  good  for  it  or  not ;  but  I  tried  several 
experiments  with  it,  as  if  I  was  resolved  it  should  hit  one  way  or  other.  I 
first  took  a  piece  of  a  leaf,  and  chewed  it  in  my  mouth;  which,  indeed,  at 
first,  almost  stupified  my  brain ;  the  tobacco  being  green  and  strong,  and  such 
as  I  had  not  bc«n  much  used  to.  Then  I  took  some  and  steeped  it  an  hour 
or  two  in  some  rum,  and  resolved  to  take  a  dose  of  it  when  I  lay  down: 
and,  lastly,  I  ])urnt  some  upon  a  pan  of  coals,  and  held  my  nose  close  over  the 
smoke  of  it  as  long  as  I  could  bear  it ;  as  well  for  the  heat,  as  almost  for  suffo* 
cation,  lii^  the  interval  of  this  operation,  1  took  up  the  bible,  and  be^an  to  read; 
but  my  head  was  too  much  disturbed  with  the  tobacco  to  bear  readnig,  at  least 
at  that  time ;  only,  having  opened  the  book  casually,  the  first  words  that  occurred 
to  me  were  these:  ''  Call  on  me  in  the  day  of  trouble,  and  I  will  deliver  thee, 


*  Bible  : — ^Tliose  who  are  intelligent  in  biblical  literature  are  of  opinion,  so  great 
a  number  of  the  sacred  writings  have  been  lu8t»  that  we  are  deprived  of  as  much  or 
more  than  we  possess :  among  the  supposed  losses  have  been  equmerated,  a  book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  the  Srd  epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Gorinihians,  and 
a  Srd  epistle  of  P^eter.  We  are  told  that  Solomon  spake  SOOO  proverbs,  and  1005 
songs,  and  compiled  treatises  on  the  nature  of  plant;,  "  from  the  cedar  to  the  hjnopf. 
pf  beasts,  fowl,  creeping  tlihigs  and  fishes;  which  are  also  lost-^ For  the  history  of  his 
fcign  (I,  Kings  xi,  41,)  concludes  with  these  words: — "And  the  rest  of  the  acts  of 
Solomon,  and  all  that  he  did,  and  his  wisdom,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon  ?*'  It  was  Esdra^s  who  wrote  or  edited  what  arc  called  the  books  of 
MosFs;  whose  death  being^erein  mentioned  (Deuteronmy,  xiiv,  5,^  shews  the  legis" 
laior  himself  couii  not  have  been  the  author.  Oar  first  engitso  translation  wm»4^'  ^^^* 
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Hid  tfaoa  shall  fjorify  me.***  Hiese  words  were  irery  apt  tumy  one ;  and  mad^ 
tome  iapnaaion  apoo  mj  thooghts  al  the  tiine  of  reading  them,  though  not  so 
oiacb  as  cbey  did  aftenraids;  for,  as  to  being  deiivered,  the  thing  was  so 
leiBOtey  so  impossiUe  in  mj  apprefaensioD  of  things,  that,  as  the  children  of 
Isiaei  said  when  they  were  promised  flesh  to  eat»  **'  Can  God  fbrnish  a  table  in 
the  wilderness  f"f  so  I  began  to  say,  **  Can  even  God  himself  ddiver  me  Irom 
this  plaoef  And  as  it  was  not  for  many  years  that 'any  hopes  appeared,  this 
prtvailed  Tery  often  upon  my  thoughts:  kut,  however,  tlie  words  made  a  great 
impressioo  upon  me,  and  I  mnsed  upon  them  very  often.  It  now  grew  late  ;  and 
the  tohaooo  had,  as  I  said,  dosed  my  head  so  mocb,  that  I  inclined  to  sleep:  so 
I  left  my  lamp  burning  in  the  cave.  Jest  I  should  want  any  thing  in  the  nighty 
sod  went  to  bed.  Before  I  laid  down,  I  did  what  I  never  had  done  in  all  my 
life ;  I  kneeled  down,  and  prayed  to  God  to  fulfil  the  promise  to  me,  **  That  if 
I  called  npoo  him  in  the  day  of  trouble,  he  would  deliver  me.**  After  my  broken 
sod  imperfect  prayer  was  over,  I  drank  the  ram  in  which  I  had  steeped  the 
tobacco;  which  was  so  strong  and  rank  of  the  tobacco,  that  indeed  I  could  scarce 
get  it  down :  immediately  upon  this  I  went  to  bed.  I  found  presently  the  rasa 
flew  op  into  mjr  head  violently ;  but  I  fell  into  a  sound  sleep*  and  wakea  ud  moro 
tiil  by  the  sun,  it  must  necessarily  be  near  three  o^clock  in  the  afternoon  the  next 
day :  nay,  to  this  hour  I  aiu  partly  of  opinion,  that  I  slept  all  the  next  day  and 
night,  and  till  almost  three  the  day  after ;  for  otherwise,  I  know  not  how  I 
should  lose  a  day  out  of  my  reckoning  iu  tlie  days  of  the  week,  as  it  appeared 
some  years  after  I  had  done ;  for  if  I  had  crost  or  re-crost  the  meridian-line,  I 
should  have  been  aware  of  the  difierence  of  time ;  but  certainly  I  lost  a  day  in 
my  account,  and  never  knew  how.  Be  tbat«  however,  one  way  or  the  other^ 
when  I  awaked  I  found  myself  esceedingly  refreshed,  and  my  spirits  lively  and 
cheerful :  when  I  got  up,  I  was  stronger  than  I  was  the  day  before,  and  my 
stomach  better,  for  I  was  hungry ;  and  In  short  [  had  no  fit  the  next  day,  but 
continued  mach  altered  for  the  better.    This  was  the  99th* 

The  30tJi  was  my  well  day,  of  course;  and  I  went  abroad  with  my  gun,  bat 
did  not  care  to  travel  too  far.  I  killed  a  sea  fowl  or  two,  something  like  a  brand* 
goose,^  and   brought  them  home ;  but  was  not  very  forward  to  eat  them ;  so  I 

•  Paalm  1,  15. 

t  Psalm  Ixxviii,  19. 

t  BtLA  ft i> -GOOSE  :~^ Anas  vernicla,  LiNir.  Le  eravant,  Bctfp.  bT8nQ  gStUf*  Teu* 
toDic.)  This  is  nearly  the  same  shape  but  somewhat  larger  than  ^he  Bernacle, 
(clakitf  or  tree-goose;  Anas  erythropus,liivv.  la  frernac^e,  Buff.)  from  which  it  dif« 
ftn  in  the  colours  of  its  plumage,  being  mostly  of  an  uniform  brown,  the  featheis 
edged  with  ash  :  the  upper  parts,  breast  and  neck,  are  darker  than  the  belly,  which  is 
luore  mixed  and  dappled  with  paler  ciaerous  and  grey;  the  head  and  upper  half  of 
the  neck  are  black,  excepting  a  white  patch  on  each  side  of  the  latter,  near  the  throat: 
the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  romp  are  also  black :  the  nai  covers  above  and  below, 
and  the  vent,  white ;  tail,  quills,  and  legs,  dusky ;  the  hill  is  dark,  rather  of  a  narrow 
shape,  and  only  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long:  the  irides  are  light  hazel.  In  the  fe- 
males and  the  younger  birds,  the  plumage  is  not  so  distinctly  marked,  and  the  white 
spots  on  the  sides  of  the  neck  are  often  mixed  with  dusky ;  but  such  varyingi  are 
discernible  iii  many  other  birds ;  for  it  seldom  happens  that  any  two  are  found  exactly 
alike.  The  Brand,  otherwise  called  Brenf,  geese,  like  other  species  of  the  samegeiiuf, 
quit  the  rigours  of  the  north  in  winter,  and  spread  Ihemsclves  southward  in  greater  or 
less  numbers,  impelled  Ibrward  according  to  the  severity  of  the  season,  in  search  of 
milder  climates.  They  are  then  met  with  un  the  british  shores,  and  spend  the  winter 
months  among  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  marshes  in  the  interior  parts,  feeding  mostly  on 
the  roots,  and  a|so  on  the  blades,  of  the  long  coarse  grasses  and  plants  which  grow  in 
the  water :  but  indeed  their  varied  modes  of  living  as  well  as  their  other  baQta  and 
propensities,  and  their  migrations,  htittings,  breeding  places,  &c.  do  not  materially 
differ  from  those  of  the  other  numerous  families  of  the  wild  geese.  The  Brent  and 
the  bernacle  were  formerly  by  some  ornithologists  looked  upon  as  being  of  the  samf 
cpecies:  later  observers,  however,  have  decided  differently ;  and  they  are  now  claiNld 
is  distmct  kinds. 
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cte  some  more  of  the  turtle's  eggs,  which  nvere  very  good.  This  evening  I  re* 
sewed  the  raedicine,  which  I  had  supposed  did  me  good  the  day  before,  vht 
the  tohacco  steeped  in  ram ;  only  I  did  not  take  so  mnch  as  before,  nor  did  I 
chew  any  of  the  leaf,  or  hold  my  head  over  the  smoke :  however,  I  was  not  so 
well  the  neait  day,  which  was  the  1st  of  July,  as  I  hoped  I  should  have  been :  fof 
I  bad  a  little  of  the  cold  fit,  but  it  was  not  much. 

July  8.  I  renewed  the  medicine  all  the  three  ways;  and  doted  myself  with 
it  as  at  first,  and  doubled- the  quantity  which  I  drank. 

July  3.  I  missed  the  fit  for  good  and  ally  though  I  did  not  recover  my  full 
strength  for  some  weeks  after.  While  I  was  thus  gathering  strength,  my  thougbti 
ran  exceedingly  upon  the  scripture,  **  1  will  deliver  thee;''  and  the  impossibility 
of  my  deliverance  lay  upon  my  mind,  in  bar  of  my  ever  expecting  it :  but  as  I 
was  discouraging  myself  with  such  thoughts,  it  occurred  to  my  mind  that  I  pored 
so  much  upon  my  deliverance  from  the  main  affliction,  that  I  disregarded  the 
deliverance  I  had  received ;  and  I  was,  as  it  were,  made  to  ask  myself  such  qoes* 
tions  as  these;— -Have  I  not  been  delivered,  and  wonderfully  too,  from  sickness; 
horn  the  most  distressed  condition  that  could  be,  and  that  was  so  frightful  to  me? 
and  what  notice  have  1  taken  of  it  ?  Have  I  done  my  part?  God  has  delivered 
xne,  but  I  have  not  glorified  him  $  that  is  to  say,  I  nave  not  owned  Mid  been 
thankful  for  that  as  a  deliverance:  and  how  can  I  expect  a  greater  ?  This 
touched  my  heart  very  much ;  so  I  knelt  down  immediately,  and  gave  thanks 
aloud  for  my  recovery  from  my  sickness^ 

July  4.  In  the  morning  I  took  the  bible ;  and  beginning  seriously  to  read  it, 
I  imposed  upon  myself  to  read  a-while  every  morning  and  every  night;  not  bind- 
ing myself  to  the  number  of  chapters,  but  as  lon^  as  my  thoughts  should  engage 
sue.  It  was  not  long  after  1  set  seriously  to  this  work,  that  I  found  my  heart 
more  deeply  and  sincerely  affected  with  the  wickedness  of  o^y  past  life.  The  im* 
pression  of  my  dream  revived ;  and  the  words,  '*  all  these  things  have  not 
brought  thee  to  repentance,''  ran  seriously  in  my  thoughts :  when  it  happened, 
the  f^me  day,  tlmt,  reading  the  scripture,  I  came  to  these  words,  **  He  is  exalted 
ft  Prince  and  a  Saviour;  to  give  repentance  and  forgiveness.'**  I  threw  dowA 
the  book;  and  with  my  heart  as  well  as  my  hands  lifted  op  to  heaven,  in  a  kind 
of  extasy  of  joy,  I  cried  out  aloud,  "  Exalted  Prince !  give  me  repentance."  This 
was  the  first  time  in  all  my  life  I  could  say,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  that 
I  prayed  with  a  sense  of  my  condition,  and  with  a  true  hope  6od  would  hear 
me.  Now  I  began  to  construe  the  words  mentioned  above,  **  Call  on  me,  and 
I  will  deliver  thee,*'  in  a  different  sense  from  what  I  had  ever  done  before;  for 
then  I  had  no  notion  of  any  thing  being  called  deliverance,  but  my  being  de- 
livered from  the  captivity  I  was  in :  for  although  I  was  indeed  at  large  in  the  place, 
yet  the  island  was  certainly  a  prison  to  me,  and  that  in  the  very  worst  sense 
possible  in  the  world.  But  now  I  learned  to 'take  it  in  another  sense  t  now  I 
looked  back  upon  my  past  life  with  such  horror,  and  my  sins  appeared  so  dread* 
ful,  that  my  soul  sought  nothing  but  deliverance  from  the  load  of  guilt  that  bore 
down  nil  my  comfort.  As  for  my  solitary  life,  it  was  nothing;  it  was  all  of 
no  consideration,  in  comparison  with  this.  And  I  add  this  part  here,  to  hint  to 
whoever  shall  read  it,  that  whenever  they  come  to  a  trufe  sense  of  things,  they 
will  find  deliverance  from  sin  a  greater  comfort  than  deliverance  from  mere 
affliction.  ^ 

My  condition  began  now  to  be,  tliough  not  less  miserable  as  to  my  way  of 
living,  yet  easier  to  my  mind :  and  my  thoughts  being  direfcted,  by  reading  the 
scripture,  to  things  of  a  higher  nature,  I  had  a  great  deal  of  composure  within, 
which,  till  now,  I  knew  nothing  of;  also,  as  my, health  and  strength  returned,  I 
bestirred  me  to  furnish  myself  with  every  thing  that  I  wanted,  and  make  my  way 
of  living  ati  regular  as  I  could.  '      .  ' 

From  the  4th  of  July  to  the  14th,  I  was  chiefly  employed  in  walking  about 

•  AcH  T,  31. 
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tilth  my  guD  IB  my  hand,  a  little  and  a  little  at  a  time,  as  a  man  that  wa9  gadwr* 
ing  up  his  strength  after  a  fit  of  sickness  :  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined  how 
lour  I  was,  and  to  what  weakness  I  was  reduced.  The  application  which  I  madm 
use  of  was  perfectly  new,  and,  perhaps,  what  had  never  cured  an  ague  before  t 
neither  can  I  recommend  it  to  any  one  to  practise,  by  this  experiment^;  and, 
though  it  did  carry  off  the  fit,  yet  it  rather  contributed  to  weakening  me ;  for  I 
had  frequent  convulsions  in  my  nerves  and  limbs  for  some  time.  I  learned  frona 
it  also  this,  in  particular ;  that  being  abroad  in  the  rainy  season  was  the  most 
pernicious  thing  to  my  health  that  could  he,  especially  in  those  rains  which  camiB 
attended  with  squalls  and  storms  of  wind;  for  as  the  rain  which  came  in  the 
dry  season  was  almost  always  accompanied  with  such  tempests,  so  I  found  this 
rain  was  much  more  dangerous  than  that  which  fell  stasonaoly  in  September  and 
October.  I  had  a  great  desire  to  take  a  more  particular  survey  of  the  island, 
and  to  make  a  more  perfect  discovery  of  its  productions ;  so  having  secured 
my  habitation,  as  I  thought,  fully  to  my  mind,  I  now  resolved  to  begin. 

July  15.  I  went  first  up  the  creek,  where,  as  I  mentioned,  1  brought  my 
rafts  on  shore.  I  fo'und,  after  I  came  about  two  miles  up,  that  the  tide  did  not 
flow  any  higher,  and  that  it  was  no  more  than  a  little  brook  of  running  water, 
very  fresh  and  good;  but,  this  being  the  dry  season,  there  was  hardly  any  water  io 
some  parts  of  it,  at  least  not  any  stream.  On  the  banks  of  this  brook  I  found  many 
pleasant  savannahtf  as  our  people  in  the  western  colonies  call  meadows,  plain, 
smooth,  and  covered  with  grass ;  and  on  the  rising  parts  of  them,  next  to  the  higher 
grounds  (where  the  water,  as  it  might  be  supposed,  never  overflowed),  I  found  a 
great  deal  of  tobacco,  green,  and  growing  to  a  very  great  and  strong  stalk  ;  and 
there  were  divers  other  plants,  which  I  had  no  knowledge  of,  or  understanding 
about,  and  that  might,  perhaps,  have  virtues  of  their  own,  which  I  could  not 
find  out.  I  searched  for  the  cassava  root,*  which  the  Indians,  in  all  that  climate, 
make    their    bread    of|    but   I    could    find    none.    I    saw   large    plants    of 


•  Cassava  :— or  cassada,  manioc  or  Jatrnpka^  in  botany,  a  geaut  of  the  numoicia-mmtM* 
ielphia  class ;  its  characters  are  these  ; — It  hath  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same 
plant  I  the  male  flowers  are  salver-shaped,  of  one  petal,  whosa  brim  is  cut  into  Bvq 
roundish  segments,  wliich  spread  open  ;  they  have  ten  awl-shaped  stamina,  five  alter* 
nately  shorter  than  the  other ;  the  female  flowers,  which  are  situated  in  the  same  umbel, 
have  five  petals  spreading  over  tike  arose  ;  in  the  centre  is  a  roundish  germeh  wrth  three 
deep  furrows,  which  afterwards  becoines'a  roundish  capsule  with  three  cells,  each  con- 
taining one  seed.    There  arc  eight  species.    All  these  plants  are  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America,  so  are  too  tender  to  thrive  in  the  open  air  in  England.    The  first 
sort  is  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies  for  food  ;  when  it  is  propagated  by  cutting  the 
stalks  into  lengths  of  seven  or  eight  inches,  which  take  root  when  planted.    They  plant 
this  shrub  in  new  grounds  designed  for  cacao  walks,  not  only  because  they  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  a  planter  for  food  for  his  negros  ;  but  also  to  prevent  the  growing  of 
weeds,  ahd  to  shade  the  young  cacao  plants  as  they  come  up,  which  would  not  other- 
wise be  able  to  bear  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun ;  f  jr  which  reason  they  delay  planting 
the  cacao  nuts,  until  the  cassada  shrub  be  grown  high  enough  to  shude  tlieui.    They 
genemlly  take  up  the  cassada  roots  within  a  year  or  thereabout  after  planting  ;  at  the 
fuot  of  every  shrub  are  found  sevemi  roots  of  a  fleshy  substance,  without  any  sensible 
fibres.    They  wash  these  roots  well  in  vi-ater,  and  having  scraped  thera  as  we  do  carrots, 
they  rasp  them  with  large  copper  rasps.  The  raspings  are  afterwards  put  into  a  bag  made 
of  coarse  cloth  or  rushes,  and  placed  under  a  press,  to  express  all  the  moisture,  which 
is  hurtful  to  animals,  and  even  poisonous:  they  then  dry  the  remaining  matter  over  the 
fire,  and  when  it  is  sufliciently  dressed,  they  mwkc  it  into  cakes,  which,  being  dried 
either  in  the  sun,  or  by  artificial  heat,  are  the  cassada  bread,  which  is  very  nourisliing, 
and  wHl  keep  without  moulding,  as  well  as  biscuit.    The  use  of  it  is  apt  to  contract 
the  throat,  if  eaten  dry,  and,  sometimes  brings  on  a  danger  of  choaking ;  the  best 
method  is,  to  moisten  it  in  broth,  or  otherwise,  before  it  is  eaten,  or  else  to  have  a  bdttle 
of  water  at  hand  to  wash  down  every  mouthful.    The  juice  expressed  in  preparing  this 
root  for  bread,  wiJl  kill  any  animal  that  drinks  it  crude  :  but  it  may  be  boiled  over  the 
fire  till  a  great  part  is  eva'p^rated,  and  the  remainder,  if  it  be  far  evaporated,  will  be 
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abft/  bot  did  oot  uoderttand  thtm.   I  saw  several  sugar-canes,  but  wild ;  and,  for 
^ant  of  cultivation,  imperfect.    I  contented  myself  with  these  discoveries  for  this 

sweet,  and  lerve  in  the  place  of  honey ;  if  less  evaporated,  and  aet  by  to  ferment, 
h  will  make  a  good  and  wholesome  vinegar.  The  juice  of  the  roucon  or  annotto  is  said 
to  be  a  counter  poison  for  it.  The  thicker  cakes  of  cassava  bread  are  eaten  by  the 
poorer  sort :  the  thinner,  called  iciam^  are  eaten  by  the  rich.  There  is  a  kind  of  it 
which  may  be  eaten  raw,  and  which  is  now  gettiiig  into  use  ;  instead  of  the  other, 
which  is  a  speedy  poison,  if  ^aten  with  its  juice.  The  cassava,  correctly  speaking,  is 
tbeyortaa  of  the  root;  whereas  the  proper  name  of  the  plant  is  manioc.  An  old  book, 
relating  a  series  of  adventures  that  have  long  been  deemed  interesting  (indeed,  few 
works  have  enjoyed  a  greater  share  of  popularity),  Joseph  Esquemelino's  HU- 
icryoftke  Bueaniert  of  America,  contains  the  foliowing  description  of  this  production  :— 
**  The  third  fruit  the  uewly  cultivated  land  [Hespaniola]  afforded  was  numdioea,  which 
the  Indians  culled  caiavi.  This  root  comes  not  to  perfection  until  after  eight  or  nine 
months,  or  peiliaps  a  year.  Being  thoroughly  ripe,  it  may  be  left  in  the  ground  for 
eleven  or  twelve  months,  without  fear  of  corruption  ;  but,  this  time  past,  they  must  be 
used  one  wav  or  other,  oth^rM-ise  they  rot.  Of  these  roots  is  made  a  sort  of  granoloos 
flour  or  meal,  dry  aiid  white,  which  supplies  the  want  of  common  bread  of  wheat, 
whereof  the  fields  are  sJiogetber  barren.  For  this  purpose,  they  have  certain  graters 
made  either  of  copper  or  tin,  wherewith  they  grate  these  roots,  just  as  they  domtriff 
.in  Holland.  (By  the  bye,  mtrto  is  a  root  of  a  very  biting  taste  like  strong  mustard, 
wherewith  they  make  sauces  for  some  sorts  of  fish.)  When  they  have  grated  as  much 
eamvS  roots  as  will  serve  the^  turn,  thev  put  the  gratings  into  bags  of  coarse  linen, 
and  press  out  all  the  moisture ;  they  then  sieve  the  gratings,  leaving  them  very  like 
saw«dost.  The  meal,  thus  prepared,  they  lay  on  planches  [iic]  of  iron  made  very  hot, 
on  which  it  is  converted  into  very  thin  cakes :  these  aw  placed  in  ^e  sun,  on  the  tops 
of  houses  to  be  thoroughly  dried,  and,  lest  they  should  lose  any  part  of  their  meal, 
what  did  not  pass  the  sieve,  is -made  up  in  rolls  five  or  six  inches  thick  ;  these  are  placed 
one  upon  another,  and  left  so  till  they  begin  to  corrupt.  Of  this  they  make  a  liquor 
called  veyeou,  which  they  find  very  excellent,  and  which  certainly  is  not  inferior  to  our 
english  beer."  A  modern  writer  gives  this  additional  information  on  the  same  subject: 
*'  Manioc,  ox  jucca,  is  particularly  mentioned  by  P.  Martyr  (<2eca(2.  i.  which  bears 
date  November,  149S,  seven  months  after  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his  first  voyage) 
as  furnishing  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  islanders ;  and  he  describes  their  manner  of 
making  the  catsavi  bread  from  it,  observing  that  the  raw  juice  is  as  strong  a  poison  as 
aconite.  Negros  were  not  imported  into  the  islands  until  many  years  after  this  account 
was  published."  (Bryan  Edwabds.T 
*  Aloe  :-«aname  applied  to  three  different  things :  1.  To  a  precious  and  scarce  tree, 

2.  To  a  plant,  from  the  roots  and  leaves  of  which  a  drug  useful  in  medicine  is  extracted. 

3.  To  that  drug  itself.  Most  authors  mistake  the  plant  and  tree  for  each  other;  be- 
cause, no  doubt,  we  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  tree ;  and  the  drug  which  the 
plant  produce  s,  is  much  better  known,  and  of  much  greater  use.  The  aloe-tree  grows 
in  China,  in  Cochm^china,  and  in  Siam.  It  is  about  the  same  height  and  form  as  the 
olive-tree ;  its  trunk  is  of  three  colours,  and  contains  three  sorts  of  wood ;  the  heart  is  that 
of  agallochum  tambac  or  calambac,  which  is  as  dear  in  the  Indies  as  even  gold  itself;  it 
serves  to  perfume  clothes  and  apartments,  and  is  a  sovereign  cordial  in  fainting  fits  and 
against  the  palsey.  It  destroys  the  tinae  and  asccsridet  in  children.  It  is  used  as  incense 
by  the  Chinese,  the  ottoman  Turks,  and  the  Moors.  It  is  also  nsed  to  set  the  most 
precious  jewels  that  are  worked  in  the  Indies.  It  is  called  in  Turkish  ood  aghat,  is  very 
highly  valued,  and  divers  strange  fables  have  been  invented  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
Ute  that  yields  it ;  some  feign  that  it  grew  in  Paradise,  and  was  only  conveyed  to  us 
by  means  of  the  rivers  overflowing  their  banks«  and  sweeping  off  the  trees  in  their  way. 
Others  suppose  it  to  grow  on  inaccessible  mountains,  where  it  is  guarded  by  certain 
wild  beasts,  &c.  The  Siamese  ambassadors  to  the  court  of  France,  in  1686^  who 
brought  a  present  of  this  wood  from  their  emperor,  first  gave  the  Europeans  any  con« 
sisient  account  of  it.  The  characters  of  the  aloe  plant  are  these :  the  flower  is  liliaceous 
and  consists  of  one  petal,  which  is  of  a  tubular  form,  and  is  divided  into  six  segments 
at  the  edge.  In  some  species  of  this  genus,  the  cup,  and,  in  others,  the  pistil,  finally 
becomes  a  fruit,  or  seed-vessc),  of  an  oblong  c^lindric  form,  divided  into  three  cellf» 
and  containing  flat  and  semi-circular  seeds,    Touaii j^^ort  ranges  this  plant  in  bis 
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tiiltae ;  And  ctmie  bsck  musing  with  mjrself  what  oonvse  I  niie|it  tale  to  inow  the 
iFirtue  and  goodness  of  any  of  the  fruits  or  plants  which  I  should  discover ;  but  could 
taring  it  to  do  conclusion  ;  for,  in  short,  I  had  made  so  little  observation  while 
I  was  in  Brazil,  that  I  knew  little  of  the  plants  in  the  field  ;  at  least^  very  Iic(if 
that  might  serve  me  to  an)  purpose  now  in  my  distress.* 

The  next  day,  the  16th,  I  went  up  the  same  way  again ;  and,  after  going 
•ORiething  farther  than  I  had  gone  the  day  before,  I  found  the  brook  and  the 
savanoafas  bet;in  to  cease,  and  the  country  become  more  woody  than  before*  In 
this  part,  I  found  dilferent  fruits  $  and  particularly,  I  found  melons  upon  ihm 
ground,  in  great  abundance,  and  grapes  upon  the  trees ;  the  vines,  inde«d,  had 
Spread  over  the  trees,  and  the  clusters  of  grapes  were  now  just  in  their  prime^ 
very  ripe  and  rich.  This  was  a  discovery ;  I  was  exceedingly  glad  [  but  I  was 
warned  by  my  experience  to  cat  sparingly  of  them  i  remembering  that,  when  I 
Was  ashore  in  Barbaiy,  the  eating  of  grapes  killed  several  of  our  Englishmen, 
who  were  slaves  there,  by  throwing  them  mto  fluxes  and  fevers.  I  found,  how* 
ever,  an  excellent  use  for  these  grapes  ;  and  that  was,  to  cure  or  dry  them  in  the 
•un,  and  keep  them  as  dried  raisins ;  which  I  thought  would  be  (as  indeed  they 
were)  as  wholesome  and  as  agreeable  to  eat,  when  no  grapes  were  to  be  had* 

I  spent  all  that  evening  there^  and  went  not  back  to  my  habitation ;  which, 
by  the  way,  was  the  first  night,  as  I  might  say,  I  had  lain  from  home.  At  night| 
I  took  my  first  eontri^ance,  and  got  up  into  a  tree,  where  I  slept  ^ell ;  and,  the 
next  morning,  proceeded  on  my  discoverjr,  travelling  near  four  miles»  as  I  misht 
judge  by  the  length  of  the  valley ;  keeping  still  due  north,  with  a  ridge  of  hills 
on  the  south  aiid  north  sides  of  me.  At  the  end  of  this  march  I  came  to  au 
opening,  where  the  country  seemed  to  descend  to  the  west ;  and  a  little  spring  of 
fresh  water,  which  issued  out  of  the  side  of  the  hill  by  me,  ran  the  other  way  that  is 
due  east ;  and  the  country  appeared  so  fresh,  so  green,  so  flourishing,  every  thing 
being  in  a  constant  verdure,  or  flourish  of  spring,  that  it  I'ooked  like  a  planted  gar* 
den.  I  descended  a  litde  on  the  side  of  that  delicious  vide,  surveying  it  with  a  secret 
kind  of  pleasure  (though  mixed  with  other  afflicting  thoughts),  to  think  that  this 

Biatbdase  t  and  Linnjivs  in  hit  lixtfa,  called  kacaHdrichmonogynim  ;  becaose  the  flowem 
ba^c  s*^  staniiua  and  ooe  ttjle.  HiLLsa  enumerates  twenty>five  species  of  thip  plant, 
which  grows  in  divers  parts  of  the  East  and  West-indies  \  and  are  also  £nund  in  soma 
eooQtriet  of  Europe,  as  Italy  and  Spain,  particularly  the  aioantaias  named  SUrrm  Mot^nit^ 
Its  leaves  are  green,  very  thipk,  bard,  and  prickl^p,  yielding  a  kind  of  strong  threads, 
whereof  laces  may  be  made.  The  soil  in  wbieh  these  plants  thrive  best,  is  one  half 
ireak,  light,  earth,  from  a  common  ;  and,  if  the  turi  is  taken  with  it,  and  rotted,  it  it 
tnuch  better ;  the  rest  should  be  white  sea-sand,  aud  sifted  ltme*rttbbish,  each  of  these 
two  a  fourth  part ;  mix  these  together  six  or  eight  months,  at  least,  before  it  is  oied» 
observing  to  tura  it  over  often  in  Uiia  time.  The  middle  of  July  is  a  very  proper  sea- 
son to  shift  the  plants  ;  whose  subsequent  horticultural  treatniant  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  citron  kiiid,  or  other  tender  greenhouse  plants.  With  this  management  they 
will  thrive  aud  increase ;  and  such  of  them  as  usually  blossom,  aiay  be  eipected  ta 
produce  their  flowers  in  beauty  at  their  seaaons  t  but  the  american  sort  seldom  flowers 
90  cold  clifliates..  Some  aloes  are  arborescent,  inclining  to  make  large  trees,  breaking 
forth  into  blanches ;  others  are  so  small,  that  a  whole  pUnt  does  not  exceed  the  bignesa 
Df  a  saueer*  $o»ne  grow  close  to  the  ground,  others  are  more  aspiring,  and  have  their 
frown  of  leaves  raised  upon  a  atem,  somewhat  above  the  earth.  The  kinds  most  common 
in  our  gardens,  with  some  few  other  sorts,  are  brought  from  America  ;  but  the  choicest 
varieties,  conie  from  Afric,  chiefly  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  two  kinds  of 
must  censiideratioo,  the  one  fpr  curiosity,  the  other  for  use  are.  Aloe  Americana^ 
er  the  fiowering  aloe,  and  Ahfi  Asiatiea,  or'tbc  drug  aloe.  The  drug  produced  therefrom 
IP  a  resinous,  gummy,  bitter,  juice,  with  strong  cathartic  properties,  and  of  which  there 
are  four  sorts  eallcd  reipectively,  socotrine,  hepatic,  horse  or  cahalline,  und  cape,  aloes. 

*  The  editor  refers  to  th^e  reflections  of  R.  0.  himself  for  a  justification  of  the 
propriety  and  utility  of  certain  of  the  notes  in  botany  and  other  branches  of  natural 
knowledge  altii^ed  to  the  present  edition ;  which,  but  for  such  an  explanation,  might 
^f  <|eei«ed  l^ysoipe  readers  either  too  numeroua^  nihiute,.  prolix,  or  superfluous. 
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wfts  «n  ihy  own  ^ttiat  1  waAing  and  lord  of  all  tlils  coontry  mdefeasibly  *  tfiat  t 
haiS  A  right  of  possession ;  and  could  convey  a  right  of  inheritance  a^  com^letclj 
as  any  lord  of  a  manor  io  England.  I  saw  here  abundance  of  cocoa-trees,f  citrohj! 

*  Indsteasiblx  :-*or  indefeftsable  ;  from  the  oid  frencb  ind^tdMobU  (of  tn  and 
difuire),  that  cannot  be  undone,  made  roid,  or  defeated. 

f  Cocoa  x^cocen  or  cmim,  in  botany  ;  the  name  of  a  gemu  of  plants  of  the  paha. 
class,  called  teuga,  in  the  Hortu$  MaUtbarieui,    It  produces  male  and  female  flowers 
on  the  same  pl^nt :  the  male  flowers  have  the  whole  ear  for  thdr  cup»  which  is  divided 
into  three' segments ;  tbecMvUcbas  three  petals:  the  itanima  are  siit  Single  filaments* 
^f  the  length  of  the  flower  ;  the  apicu  are  oblong  and  incumbent ;  the  gtrmtti  of  the 
pistil  is  so  small  in  these  flowers,  as  to  he  scarce  visible ;  the  style  19  short  and  thick, 
and  is  obscurely  trifid,  and  the  ttigma  is  small ;  these  flowers  never  produce  any  flmit^ 
yet  they  -are  not  simply  male  flowers,  but  a  sort  of  hermaphrodite  ones,  the  female  organs 
of  which  are  always  abortive ;  the  female  flowers  grow  on  the  same  spike  with  the 
male  ;  the  ealyt  is  divided  into  five  parts,  but  the  segments  are  very  small ;  the  corolla 
has  three  petals ;  the  gcrmen  of  the  pistil  is  of  all  oval  figure,  and  terminates  in  a  short 
pointed  style  ;  the  st^a  iS  small,  and  is  divided  into  three  parts.    The  fruit  is  very 
large  and  raembranaceousy  it  is  of  a  somewhat  rounded  figure,  but  with  some  obscora 
traces  of  a  trigonal  form ;  the  seed  is  a  very  large  nut,  of  an  oval  form,  pointed,  trivalva* 
and  obtusely  trigonal,  as  the  fruit  is ;  it  has  three  holes  in  the  base,  and  the  kernel- is 
huUow.    The  teuga  grows  straight,  without  any  branches,  and  ordinarily  is  thirty  or 
fortv  feet  high  ;  its  wood  is  too  spongious^o  be  used  in  carpentry.    At  the  top  it  bean 
twelve  leaves,  ten  feet  long,  and  half  a  foot  broad,  used  in  the  covering  of  houses,  making 
mats*  &c.    Above  the  leaves  grows  a  large  excrescence,  in  form  of  a  cabbage,  eKcellent 
to  eat ;  but  the  taking  this  off  is  mortal  to  the  tree.  ^  Between  the  leaves  and  the  top 
arise  several  shoots  of  the  thickness  of  the  arm  ;  which^  when  cut,  distil  a  white,  sweetf 
agreeable  liquor,  serving  as  a  wine,  and  intoxicating  :  it  becomes  acid,  if  kept  a  few 
hours,  and,  at  the  end  of  twenty-fbur  hours,  is  converted  into  a  strong  vinegar;  but  it 
may  be  prepared  into  brandy.    While  this  liquor  distils,  the  tree  yields  no  fruit ;  b;it, 
when  the  suckers  are  let  grow,  it  puts  forth  a  large  cluster  or  branch,  wherein  the  coco- 
nuts are  fastened  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve.    While  they  are  yet  new,  and  tba 
bark  tender,  they  yield  each  about  half  a  pint  of  cooling  water,  like  whey.    It  begins 
bearing  at  seven  or  eight  years  old  ;  and  the  tree  yields  fruit  thrice  a  year,  and  those 
sometimes  as  big  as  a  man's  head.    Many  travellers  aver,  from  the  size,  and  the  many 
useful  products  of  it,  thatr  from  the  coco-tree,  and  its  fruit,  a  ship  might  be  built, 
equipped,  Isden,  and  victualled.    The  cocos  of  the  Antilles  are  not  so  large  as  those  of 
Afric  and  Asfai ;  the  trees  seldom  exceed  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  the  fruits  are 
in  proportion ;  these  are  used  among  us.    In  some  oriental  countries,  the  cDCo-nut-shell 
dried,  and  emptied  of  its  pulp,  serves  as  a  measure,  both  for  things  liquid  and  dry.    Am 
these  shelb  are  not  all  of  the  same  capacity,  but  are  some  Isrger,  others  less;  their 
content  is  first  measured  with  trouHs,  those  little  Maldiva  sbetls,  whieh  serve  as  small 
money.    Some  cocos  contain  a  thousand  cauris,  others  five  hundred,  &c    The  shell  is 
lijcewise  used  by  carvers,  &c.  in  divers  works,  receiving  as  fine  a  polish  as  ebony.    Cotr 
of  which  cordage  is  mnnnfacted  in  India,  is  procured  from  the  fibrous  part  of  the  fauskf 
of  the  cocoa-nut.    The  cables  of  this  substance  are  preferred  to  europesn  hemp  from 
the  property  <Qf  floating  rather  than  sinking  in  the  water. 

X  CiTitoN :— citrus,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  'pdyaiehphia-icomndria  class;  its 
chsfaclers  are  these :  the  flower  hath  five  oblong  thick  petals-,  and  ten  ttamvw,  which 
are  noi^qual^  joining  in  three  bodies  at  their  base ;  the  oval  gtrmtn  in  th^  centre  after* 
wards  becomes  an  oblong  fruit,  with  a  thick  fleshy  ^in,  filled  with  a  succulent  pulp, 
having  many  ceils,  each  containing  two  oval  seeds*  There  are  several  varieties  of  this 
fruit,  with  which  the  english  gi^rdens  have  been  supplied  from  Genoa,  where  is  the 
great  nursery  that  supplies  the  several  parts  of  Europe  with  this,  as  well  as  orange  and 
lentan  trees.  Their  culture  and  management  are  the  same  with  that  of  the  orange  ;  but 
they  are  tenderer,  and  should  have  a  warmer  situatian  in  winter ;  otherwise  they  are 
subject  to  cast  their  fruit ;  they  should  also  continue  a  little  Itrnger  in  the  house  in 
spring,  and  be  carried  sooner  into  it  in  autumn.  The  citron  is  an  agreeable  fruit  in 
colour,  taste,  smell,  &c.  resembling  a  lemon,  and  serving,  like  that,  to  cool,  and  quench 
tliir«t«  The  citron  is  distinguished  from  the  lemon,  in  that  it  is  bigger,  and  its  pulp 
firmer,  its  smell  brisker,  and  colour  higher*  It  is  held  excellent  against  certain  p*>iso.ns> 
and  Arjisvjcirs  relates  an  extraordiaary  story  W  two  |»ersons  aaid  to  be  presarvtd 
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Irboi,*  onmgeyf  and  lime-trees ;  bat  all  wild,  and  few  beantig  any  f roit,  lit 
least,  not  then.     However,  the  green  limes  that  I  gathered  were  not  only  pleasant 

thereby  safe  from  the  most  dangeroas  aspics*  Distillery  perfumers,  confectioners,  &c« 
■pply  citrons  to  various  purposes  ;  and  obtain  from  them  esseuces,  oils,  confections, 
odoriferoas  waters,  &c« 

*  Lbscom  : — (tMa)»,  in  botany,  derives  Its  name  from  Xii/mw^  a  meadow  ;  because  the 
ksTes  of  this  tree,  and  its  fruit,  before  it  comes  to  maturity,  are  ^f  a  green  colour., 
LiKNiEus  Ims  joined  this  genus  to  the  citrus,  or  citron  tree.  Indeed,  the  terms  citron 
and  leman  have  been  often  confounded  together.  AVbat  is  commonly  called  citron  bj 
the  French  and  Germans  being  our  lemon,  and  their  lemon  our  citron.  Its  characters 
sxe  these ;  the  flower  is  composed  of  five  oblong  thick  petals,  which  are  a  little  concave 
•od  spread  opeb ;  these  sit  in  a  small  empalement  of  one  leaf,  indented  in  five  parts 
ttthe  tops  it  has  about  ten  or  twelve  ttaminaf  which  are  joined  in  three* or  four  bodies* 
terminated  by  oblong  summits,  and  an  oval  gcrmen,  which  becomes  an  oval  fruit,  with 
t  fleshy  rind,  inclosing  a  thin  pulp  with  several  cells,  each  having  two  bard  seeds  ;  there 
ve  three  species.  There  are  great  varieties  of  this  fruit,  which  are  preserved  in  some 
of  the  Italian  gardens :  and  in  both  the  Indies  there  .ire  several  which  have  not  yet  been 
iotrodoced  ioto  the  earbpean  gardens  ;  but  these,  like  apples  and  pears,  may  be  mul- 
tiplied without  end  iirom  seeds*  The  common  lemon  and  the  sweet  lemon,  are  brought 
to  England  ffom  Spain  and  Portugal  in  great  plenty :  but  the  fruit  of  the  latter  is  not 
much  esteemed.  The  lime  is  not  often  brought  to  England,  nor  is  that  fruit  much  cul- 
tivated in  Europe  t  but  in  the  West  Indies  it  is  preferred  to  the  lemon,  the  juice  being 
Tcckoned  wliolesomer,  and  the  acid  more  agreeable  to  the  palate.  The  lemon  and 
lime  appear  to  be  of  different  species*  The  culture  of  the  lemon  is  much  the  same 
with  that  of  the  orange ;  but,  being  somewhat  hardier,  they  will  bring  their  fruit  better* 
to  maturity  with  us,  and  require  a  greater  share  of  fresh  air  in  winter* 

f  Obanc£  I'-'^tturantium^  in  botany;  this  genus  is  joined  by  Linnjevs  to  the  citron, 
lu  characters  are  these  :  the  impalement  of  the  flower  is  small,  of  one  leaf,  and  indented 
ioto  five  parts ;  the  flower  has  five  oblong  spreading  petals,  and  many  stamina,  which 
ve  frequently  joined  in  small  separate  bodies  at  the  bottom  ;  in  the  centre  is  situated 
the  germen,  which  becomes  a  globular,  fleshy,  fruit,  compressed  at  both  ends,  having 
ft  thick,  fleshy,  pulp,  and  divided  into  several  cells,  each  containing  two  oval,  callous 
iceds.  There  are  five  species,  including  several  varieties.  Those  in  the  english  gar* 
dens  are  the  yellow  and  white-striped  leaved  orange ;  the  curved-leaved  orange ;  the 
homed  orange  ;  the  double  flowering  orange ;  and  the  hermaphrodite  orange.  The  manner 
of  raising  them  from  seeds  is  this;  when  you  purpose  to  raise  stocks  for  budding,  they 
ibould  be  raised  from  citron  seeds  taken  out  of  the  rotten  fruit  in  spring;  because  the 
stocks  of  this  kind  are  preferable  to  any  other,  both  for  their  quickness  of  growth,  and 
their  readily  taking  buds  either  of  oranges,  lemons,  or  citrons.  A  hot-bed  must  be 
prepared,  either  of  horse-dung  or  tanner's  bark.  The  last  is  preferable ;  the  seeds 
mast  be  sown  in  pots  of  rich  earth,  and  these,  when  the  bed  is  of  a  due  temper,  must  be 
pat  rather  deeply  into  it.  The  pot  must  be  watered  frequently,  and  the  glasses  of  the  hot- 
bed shaded  with  mats  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  at  times  raised  to  give  air.  The 
Meds  will  eome  up,  in  three  weeks  and  a  month  :  after  this,  the  plants  will  be  fit  to 
traospUnt  into  single  pots.  The  bed  must  be  now  renewed,  and  some  pots  of  about 
five  inches  over  at  the  top,  must  be  filled  half  full  with  fresh  earth,  mixed  with  very 
rotten  cow  dang.  Place  one  plant  in  the  middle  of  each  of  these  pots,  and  then  fill 
it  ap  with  the  same  earth  ;  thin  place  these  pots  in  the  new  hot-Jied,  and  water  the 
plams  every  day.  By  July,  the  plantAvill  be  two  feet  high,  and  must  then  be  hardened 
gradually,  by  raising  rnqre  and  more  the  glasses.  In  September,  they  must  be  taken 
uito  the  greenhouse  ',  in  the  winter  season,  they  roust  have  frequent  small  waterings, 
and  in  spring,  their  heads  must  be  washed  to  cleanse  them.  In  spring,  they  must  have 
Again  auntie  hot-bed,  but,  in  June,  they  most  be  hardened  a|^ain  ;  and,  in  August^ 
they  will  be  fit  to  bud.  At  this  time,  you  are  to  mal^e  choice  of  cuttings  from  thriving 
and  fruitful  tree%.  chusing  such  huds  as  are  round.  When  the  stocks  are  budded,  they 
inoit  be  removed  into  the  greenhouiKe,  to  shelter  them  from  wet,  turning  their  buds  from 
the  sun,  but  letting  them  enjoy  as  free  air  as  possible,  and  refreshing  them  often  with 
trater.  They  must  remain  in  the  greenhouse  all  winter,  and,  in  the  spring,  must  have 
another  bark  hot-bed;  then,  cutting  otf  the  stocks  about  three  inches  above  the  buds, 
observe  to  give  Ihera  as  much  water  as  they  require.  The  buds,  with  this  management, 
^iS  b«  by  July»  tvo  9i  three  feet  high  -,  and  they  roust  then  be  hardened  by  degrees^ 
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tb  eftt,  litit  wholttorae ;  and  t  mixed  ihcit  Jaice  afterwards  witb  fratvri  whidr 
tAade  it  very  cdol  and  refirefthing.    I  foand  now  I  had  bannest  enough,  to  gather 
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that  they  may  bear  the  greenhoase  in  the  winter ;  and,  as  this  will  be  a  lafficient  height 
Ibr  the  dtemS|  it  in  proper,  at  this  time,  to  stop  the  leading  bimnch,  to  force  oat  lateral 
shoots.  This  first  winter,  the}'  will  be  tender,  and  mast  be  taken  great  eare.of ;  and, 
after  this,  they  require  no  hipre  care  than  ftill  grown  trees.  This  is  a  regular  and  cer- 
tain *(ray  of  supplying  a  green-hoase  with  ohinge«trees ;  but  there  is  a  much  more  eipe* 
ditioQs  one,  which  is  the  purchasing  such  tree^  -bs  are  brought  orer  erery  year  from 
Italy.  These  are  as  large  when  we  receire  them,  as  those  of  our  own  )>rodoce  will  ba 
m  aghteen  or  twenty  years  growth ;  and  though  they  have  but  small  heads  then,  will 
be  brought  to  have  very  good  ones  in  three  years,  and  to  procure  very  fine  fruit  In 
the  choice  of  these  trees,  those  which  hare  two  buds  in  stock,  are  preferabfe  to  those 
Which  have  only  one :  and  the  straightness  of  the  stem,  freshness  of  the  branches,  and 
{Plumpness  of  the  bark  are  greatly  to  he  regarded.  When  you  have  purchased  a  proper 
lidmber  of  these  trees,  each  of  them  is  to  be  set  in  a  tub  of  watery  with  its  head  and 
half  its  trunk  above  the  surface  ;  they  are  tb  stand  in  this  a  day  or  two,  when  they  am 
to  he  taken  out,  their  roots  picked,  and  brushed  clean,  and  the  tops  of  the  branches 
tut  off,  and  they  are  to  be  planted  singly,  in  pots  large  enough  tb  contain  their  rbola 
with  ease,  in  a  mixture  of  fresh  earth  and  rotten  cownlung.  These  are  to  be  set  in  a 
moderate  hot  tanner's- bark  bed,  and  some  pot  shreds  most  be  always  put  at  tike  botlott 
of  the  pots  to  keep  their  holes  from  being  stopped,  and  give  a  free  passage  to  the  water, 
lliey  are  to  be  moderately  watered  at  proper  times,  and  by  the  month  of  June  they  will 
shoot  out  pretty  long  shoots,  which  must  be  stopped,  in  order  to  produce  the  lateral 
branches.  They  must  now  be  fVirtber  hardened  by  degrees,  and  in  the  middle  of  Jtiff 
asust  be  brought  into  the  open  atr,  in  some  well-sheltered  situation,  not  exposed  to  the 
too  great  heat  of  the  sun.  In  September,  they  must  be  removed  into  the  greenhouse, 
and  watered  gently  during  the  winter.  In  the  succeeding  summer,  the  bYanches  must  be 
stopped  from  growing  to  their  lengths,  to  furnish  a  good  head  ;  and  they  miist  be  fie* 
^uently  watered,  and,  after  this,  they  will  require  no  fbtther  management,  but  to  be  ne# 
]iotted  every  year ;  which  should  be  done  in  April,  and  the  earth  prepared  for  it  a  year 
before  band,  of  cow-dung  and  fredi  earth,  the  roots  should  be  soaked  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
fh  water,  and  afterwards  scrubbed  very  clean,  before  they  are  put  into  the  new  pot.-^Cy 
ikpaed'UL')  Oranges  were  originally  brought  to  Europe  fVom  China,  by  the  Portuguese. 
At  Lisbon  was  to  be  seen,so  lately  as  1776,  according  to  the  Abbate  Sestii*  t,  the  first  tree 
Irom  which  have  been  propagated  all  those  that  ornament  our  gardens,  or  furnish  oor 
tiables:  it  was  in  the  garden  of  a  Count  de  Saznt'Laxtsbnt.  The  editor  saw  at  Versailes 
in  1802,an  orange  tree,which  had  been  presented  by  the  republic  of  Venice  to  King  Frak* 
CIS  L  ^  who  died  1547)  and  which,  at  the  recent  period  alluded  to,  did  not  exhibit  signs  of 
decrepitude.  At  that  orangery,  the  trees  stand  in  square  boxes ;  the  inner  angles  whereof 
4re  cot  off  by  slight  partitions  so  as  to  render  the  internal  figure  that  of  an  octagon ;  in  order 
to  confine  the  roots  from  spreading  towards  the  corpus  which  are  fastened  by  the  planks 
locking  into  corresponding  notches*  much  after  the  manner  .of  the  log  or  block-houses 
in  the  Tyrol  and  a^ljoining  almne  countnes;  thusrequning  little  or  no  carpentry  to  put 
together  or  fake  &  pieces.  This  mode  seems  preferable  to  the  english  pots,  tubs,  or 
kny  circular  receptacle,  in  as  much  as  the  square  box  can  be  shifted  so  as  to  afford  room 
for  the  growth  of  the  plant,  without  disturbing  its  roots,  <  simply  by  lifting  the  exuting 
box  on  to  a  new  bottom  of  the  requinte  siae,  prepared  whh  8  iron  cleats  to  hold  it  to 
the  sides ;  then  unlocking  and  removing  the  lateral  boards,  and  building  up  a  fresh 
box  around  the  earth  according  to  the  increased  dimensions  wanted  to  aceommodate  the 
plant;  connecting  the  same  to  the  new  bottom  by  nailing  up  the  cleats;  the  boxes 
thus  economically  serving  a  number  of  tree^  in  succession  as  long  as  the  boards  la^ 
JSssTiNt  says,  in  his  Letttn  on  Sicily,  that  the  Genoese  use  similar  cases  for  the  sfarubi 
that  decorate  their  gardens  and  terraces ;  but,  instead  of  wood,  employ  a  species  of 
slate  or  tchitt  called  laiMmi,  sawn  into  slabs  of  8  or  10  feet  long,  by  4  or  5  in  breadth, 
and  1  or  2  inches  thick.  The  corners  like  those  of  the  wooden  ceses  at  Versailles 
are  mortised  or  dove-tailed :  but,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  the  material,  are  farther 
aecured  by  a  touple  of  iron  bolts  which  tra^rse  the  case  from  side  to  side  through 
corresponding  holes,  having,  at  one  end,  a  broad  head ;  and;  at  the  other,  either  a  scre# 
tdhold  a  nbt,  or  an  aperture' to  receive  a  key.  In  Somersetshire,  there  is  a  sort  of 
Irene  employed  for  stiles  among  the  walled  enclosures  areadd  Bath,  that,  perhaps,  might 
.terve  the  same  purpose  tn  the  towgno. 
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«Bd  carry  tiolne;  mdlresolrtd  to  lay  upa  store,  us  well  of  gttpes  as  fii 

and  lemons,  to  furnish  mjaelf  for  the  wet  seaspn,  which  I  knew  was  8pproachiii|. 

Ifl  order  to  this,  I  gathered  a  great  heap  of  grapes  in  one  place,  a  leaser  heap  ia 

aoodier  place,  and  a  ^;reat  parcel  of  limes  and  melons  in  another  place;  and» 

taJuog  a  few  of  each  with  me,  I  travelled  homeward,  and  resolved  to  come  again, 

•ad  bring  a  bag  or  sack,  or  what  I  could  make,  to  carry  the  rest  home.    Accord- 

^°glj»  having  spent  three  days  in  this  journey,  I  came*  home  (so  I  most  now  call 

niy  tent  and  my  cave):  but,  before  I  got  thither,  the  grapes  were  spoiled;  tho 

richness  of  the  fruits,  and  the  weight  of  the  juice,  having  broken  and  bruised 

tbem,  they  were  good  for  little  or  nothing:  as  to  the  limes,  they  were  good,  biit 

I  couJd  bnng  only  a  few. 

The  next  day,  being  the  19th,  I  went  back,  having  made  me  two  small  baga 
to  bring  home  my  harvest ;  but  I  was  surprised,  when,  coming  to  my  heap  of 
grapes,  which  were  so  rich  and  fine  when  I  gathered  them,  I  found  them  all 
spread  about,  trod  to  pieces,  and  dragged  about,  some  here,  some  there,  and 
abandancre  ieaten  and  devoured.  By  this,  I  concluded,  there  were  some  wild 
creatures  thereabouts  which  had  done  this,  but  what  they  were  I  knew  not. 
However,  as  I  found  there  was  no  laying  them  up  in  heaps,  and  no  carrying 
them  away  in  a  sack ;  but  that  one  way  tl^y  would  be  destroyed,  and  the  other 
way  they  would  be  crushed  with  their  own  weight ;  I  took  another  course ;  I 
then  gathered  a  lai^re  quantity  of  the  grapes,  and  hung  them  upon  the  out 
branches  of  the  trees,  that  they  might  cure  and  dry  in  tlie  sun  ;  and  as  for  the 
limes  and  lemons,  I  carried  as  many  back  as  I  could  well  stand  under. 

When  I  came  home  from  thisjourney,  I  contemplated  with  great  pleasure  the 
/ruitfulnesf  of  that  valley,  and  the  pleasantness  of  the  situation  :  the  security 
from  storms  on  that  side ;  the  water  and  tlie  wood ;  and  concluded  that  I  had 
pitched  upon  a  place  to  fix  my  abode  in,  which  was  by  far  the  worst  part  of  the 
country.  Upon  the  whole,  I  began  to  consider  of  removing  my  habitation,  and 
to  look  out  for  a  place  equally  safe  as  where  I  was  now  situate  ;  if  possible,  in 
tliat  pleasant  fruitful  part  of  the  island.  This  thought  ran  16ng  in  my  head ;  and 
I  was  exceeding  fond  of  it  for  some  time,  the  pleasantness  of  the  place  tempting 
me ;  but,  when  I  came  to  a  nearer  view  of  it,  I  considered  tlwt  I  was  now  by 
the  sea-eide,  where  it  was  at  least  possible  that  something  might  happen  to  my 
advantage ;  and,  by  the  same  ill  fate  that  brouebt  me  hither,  might  bring  some 
other  unhappy  wretches  to  the  same  place ;  and,  thuugh  it  was  scarce  probable 
that  any  such  thing  should  ever  happen,  yet,  to  enclose  myself  among  the  bills 
and  woods  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  was  to  anticipate  my  bondage,  and  xa 
render  such  an  affiiir  not  only  improbable,  but  impossible ;  and  that,  therefore,  I 
ought  not,  by  any  means,  to  remove.  However,  I  was  so  enamoured  of  thif 
p^ace,  that  1  spent  much  of  my  time  there  for  the  whole  remaining  part  of  the 
month  of  July  ;  and  though,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  resolved,  as  above-stated, 
not  to  remove,  yet  I  built  me,  a  little  kind  of  a  bower,*  and  surrounded  it  at  m 
distance  with  a  strong  fence,  being  a  double  hedge,  as  high  as  I  could  reach,  well 
staked,  And  filled  between  with  brush-wood.  Here  I  lay  very  secure,  sometimes 
two  or  three  nights  together ;  always  going  over  it  with  a  ladder,  as  before ;  so 
that  I  fancied  now  I  had  my  country  and  my  sea* coast  house.  This  work  took 
ne  up  till  the  beginning  of  Au^i^ust.  I  bad  but  newly  finished  my  fence,  and 
began  to  enjoy  my  labour,  wlien  the  rains  came  on,  and  made  me  stick  close  lo 
my  first  habitation ;  for,  though  I  had  made  a  Cent  like  the  other,  with  a 
piece  of  sail,  and  spread  it  very  well,  yet  I  had  not  the  shelter  of  a  hill  to  keep 
me  from  stOrms,  nor  a  cave  oehind  me  to  retreat  into  when  the  rains  we^e 
extraordinary. 

About  the  beginning  of  August,  as  I  said,  I  had  finished  my  bower,  and  began 

^  Bowsa: — either  from  bnr>  or  liare*  saxon;  an  arbour  made  of  trcM:  or  else 
hongker^  from  the  saxon  boj*  of  bojan,  to  bend  |  a  shoot  or  branch  of  a  Ue? •  Qar 
aaccjitors  used  the  wor4  *<  bower  **  much  m  the  tf  asf  we  a^V  ^0  ?i<M< 
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to  enjoy  myself.  The  dd  of  Aogost,  I  foand  the  grapes  I  hul  liiifig  sp 
perfectly  dried,  and,  indeed,  were  eicellect  good  raisiut  of  the  sun;  so  1  began 
to  take  them  down  from  the  trees  ;  and  it  was  very  happy  that  I  did  sOy  as  the 
rains  which  followed  would  have  spoiled  them,  and  1  should  have'lost  the  best 
part  of  my  winter  food  ;  for  1  had  above  two  hundred  large  bunches  o(  them* 
No  sooner  had  I  taken  them  all  down,  and  carried  most  of  them  home  to  my 
cave,  but  it  began  to  rain  ;  and,  from  hence,  which  was  the  14th  of  August,  it 
rained,  more  or  less,  every  day,  till  the  middle  of  October ;  and,  sometimes,  so 
violently,  that  I  could  not  stir  out  of  my  cave  for  several  days.  In  this  season, 
I  waft  much  surprised  with  an  increase  of  my  family,  i  had  been  concerned  for 
the  loss  of  one  of  my  cats,  who  ran  away  from  roe,  or,  as  I  thought  had  been 
dead  ;  and  I  heard  no  more  of  her,  till,  to  my  astonishment,  she  came  home 
with  three  kittens.  This  was  the  more  strange  to  me,  because,  about  the  end 
of  August,  though  I  had  killed  a  wild-cat  as  I  called  it,  with  my  gnn,  yet  I 
thought  it  was  quite  a  different  kind  from  our  european  cats ;  nevertheless,  the 
young  cats  were  the  same  kind  of  house  ^reed  as  the  old  one  ;  and,  both  of  my 
cats  being  females,  I  thought  it  very  strange.*  But,  from  these  three,  I  after- 
.  wards  came  to  be  so  pestered  with  cats,  that  I  was  forced  Vt  kill  them  like  ver- 
mhi,  or  wild  beasts,  and  to  drive  them  from  my  house  as  much  as  possible. 

From  the  14th  of  August  to  the  SOth,  incessant  rain  ;  so  that  I  could  not 
stir,  and  was  now  very  careful  not  to  be  much  wet.  In  this  confinement,  I 
began  to  be  straightened  for  food ;  but  venturing  out  twice,  I  one  day  killed  a 
goat,  and  the  last  day,  which  was  the  S6th,  found  a  very  large  tortoise,  which 
was  a  treat  to  ine.  My  food  was  now  regulated  thus :  I  ate  a  bunch  of  raisins 
foriuy  breakfast ;  a  piece  of  the  goat's  flesh,  or  of  the  turtle,  broiled  for  my 
dinner  (for,  to  my  great  misfortune,  I  had  no  vessel  to  boil  or  stew  any  thing) ; 
and  two  or  three  of  the  turtle's  eggs  for  my  supper.  During  this  confinement  in 
my  cover  by  the  rain,  I  worked  daily  two  or  three  hours  at  enlarging  my  cave; 
and,  by  degrees,  worked  it  on  towards  one  side,  till  I  came  to  the  outside  of  the 
bill ;  aud  made  a  door,  or  >ray  out,  which  came  beyond  my  fence  or  wall :  and. 
so  I  came  in  and  out  this  way.  But  I  was  not  perfectly  easy  at  lying  so  open : 
for  as  I  had  managed  myself  before,  I  was  in  a  perfect  enclosure :  whereas  now, 
1  thought  I  lay  exposed  ;  and  yet  I  could  not  perceive  that  there  was  any  living 
thing  to  fear,  the  biggest  creature  that  I  had  yet  seen  upon  the  island  being 
a  goat. 

September  SO.  I  was  now  come  to  the  unhappy  anniversary  of  my  landing. 
I  cast  up  the  notches  on  my  post,  and  found  1  had  been  on  shore  three  hundred 
and  sixty- five  days.  I  kept  this  day  as  a  solemn  fast :  setting  it  apart  for  religious 
exercise,  prostrating  myself  on  the  ground  with  the  most  serious  humiliation, 
confessing  my  sins  to  God,  acknowledging  his  righteous  judgments  upon  roe, 
and  praying  to  him  to  have  mercy  on  me ;  then,  having  not  tasted  the  least 
refreshment  for  twelve  hours,  even  till  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  1  ate  a  biscuit 
and  a  bunch  of  grapes,  and  went  to  bed,  finishing  tlie  day  as  I  began  it.  I  had 
all  this  lime  observed  no  sabbath-day;t  because  1  had,  after  some  time,  omitted 
to  distinguish  ^he  weeks,  by  making  a  lunger  notch  than  ordinary  for  tne  sabbath* 
day,  and  so  did  not  really  know  what  any  oftlie  days  were ;  but  now,  haying 
cast  up  the  days,  as  above,  I  found  I  had  been  there  a  year ;  so  I  divided  it  mto 

•  See  page  78,  note. 

t  Sabbath  :— (SaWalum.)  Saturday,  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  held  as  a  festival 
among  the  Jews,  in  memory  of  the  Creator's  resting  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  creation, 
according  to  the  Mosaic  system.  The  word  is  pare  Hebrew,  n^V,  and  signifies  cet- 
^  sation,  or  rest.  Philo  calls  it,  n  m^/hv  ymvi«.  the  world's  birth-day.  The  sabbath 
was  appointed.  Genesis,  ii.  t,  3.  and  it  was  »et  apart  for  the  commemoration  of  the  grest 
work  of  the.  creation.  When  it  had  fiUen  into  neglect  after  the  flood,  it  was  re-esUb- 
lished  by  Moses,  upon  the  settling  of  the  Jewish  polity,  after  the  return  out  of  EgyP^» 
Oar  otiservance  of  Sunday  is  of  comparatively  modern  institution  ',  dating  only  fron 
the  third  century  of  the  christian  9n» 

\ 
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mtAii  and  Set  tpirt  every  sevendi  day  for  a  lablMitfa :  ihtmfh  I  found,  aC  the 
end  of  my  aecount,  I  had  lost  a  day  or  two  ia  mv  reckoning,  A  Ihtie  after 
thitf  my  ink*  beginning  to  lail  me,  I  contented  myself  to  use  it  more  sparingly  ; 
aod  to  write  down  only  the  most  remarkable  eveotarof  my  life,  without  oootiauing 
a  daily  memorandum  of  other  things. 

The  rainy  season  and  tt\e  dry  season  began  now  to  appear  regular  to  me,  and 
I  learned  to  divide  them  so  as  to  provide  for  them  accordingly :  but  I  bought 
all  my  experience  before  I  had  it  \  and  what  I  am  going  to  relate  was  one  of 
the  most  discouraging  experiments  that  I  had  made  at  aU.  I  have  mentioned 
that  I  had  saved  the  few  ears  of  barley  and  rice»  which  1  bad  so  surprisingly 
found  sprung  up,  as  I  thought^-of  themselves.  I  believe  there  were  about  thirty 
stalks  of- rice,  and  about  twenty  of  barley  ;  and  now  I  thought  it  a  proper  time  to 
sow  it  after  the  rains ;  the  sun  being  in  !ts  southern  position  going  trom  me.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  dug  a  piecevof  ground,  as  well  as  I  could,  with  my  wooden  spade ; 
and,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  I  sowed  my  grain :  but,  as  I  was  sowing,  it  casually 
occurred  to  my  thoughts,  that  I  would  not  sow  it  all  at  first,  because  1  did  n^t 
know  when  was  the  proper  time  for  it ;  so  I  sowed  about  two  thirds  of  the 
seed,  leaving  about  a  luinoful  of  each  :  and  it  was  a  great  comfort  to  me  after* 
wards  that  1  did  so,  for  not  one  grain  of  what  I  sowed  this  time  came  to  any 
thing  ;  for  the  dry  month  following,  and  the  earth  having  thus  had  no  rain  after 
the  seed  was  sown,  it  had  no  moisture  to  assist  its  growth,  and  never  came  up 
at  all  till  th«  wet  season  had  come  again,  and  then  it  grew  as  if  it  had  been  but 
newly  sown.  Finding  my  first  seed  did  not  grow,  which  I  easily  imagined  was 
from  the  drought,  I  sought  for  a  moister  piece  of  ground  to  make  aootlier  trial 
in  ;  and  I  dug  up  a  piece  of  ground  near  my  new  bower,  and  sowed  the  rest  of 
my  seed  in  February,  k  little  before  the  vernal  equinox.  This  having  the  rainy 
month  of  March  and  April  to  water  it,  sprung  up  very  pleasantly,  and  yielded 
a  very  good  crop  ;  but,  having  only  part  of  the  seed  left,  and  not  daring  to  sow 
all  that  I  had,  I  got  but  a  small  quantity  at  last,  my  wliolc  crop  not  amounting 
to  above  half  a  peck  of  each  kind.  But  by  tliis  experiment,  I  was  made  master 
of  my.  business,  and  knew  exactly  when  was  tlie  proper  time  to  sow  ;  and  that 
I  noight  expect  two  seed  times,  and  two  harvests,  every  year.  While  this  corn 
was  growing,  I  made  a  little  discovery,  w(iich  was  of  u^e  to  me  afterwards.  As 
toon  as  the  rains  ivere  over,  and  the  weather  began  to  settle,  which  was  about 
the  month  of  November,  I  made  a  visit  up  the  country  to  my  bower ;  where^ 
though  I  bad  not  been  some  months,  yet  I  found  all  things  just  as  I  left  them. 
The  circular  double  hedge  that  I  had  made  was  not  only  firm  and  entire,  but  the 
stakes  which  I  had  cut  out  of  some  trees  that  grew  thereabouts,  were  all  shut 
nut  and  grown  with  long  branches,  as  much  as  a  willow  tree  usually  shoots  the 
first  year  after  lopping  its  head  ;  but  I  could  not  tell  what  tree  to  call  it  that 
these  stakes  were  cot  from.  I  was  surprised,  and  yet  very  well  pleased,  to  see 
the  young  trees  grow :  I  pruned  them,  and  led  them  them  to  grow  as  much 

*■  ^        ■  I    I       II  I     I  ii.     n» ■■       I  I       I  .  I  i   .       I   in      I    <    !  I      I  ■  ■  II   111    ■   M 

*  Ink: — ^The  recurrence  of  this  word  has  suggested  the  following  additions  to  the 

information  already  given  upon  this  subject  at  page  68  >>»Au  indelible  writing  ink  nore 

economically  and  easily  composed  than  the  one  there  recommended^  may  be  made  by 

boiling  1  OS.  of  brazil  wood  with  \t  os.  of  water,  and  ^  oil  alum  ;  continue  boiling  nntii 

the  flakl  be  i;educed  unto  8  n.  add  1  os.  black  ozid  ol  manganese  reduced  to  extreme 

'fineness.    Tlie  stains  of  ink  on  cloth,  paper,  or  wood,  may  be  removed  by  almost  all 

acids;  but  those  acids  are  to  be  preferred  which  are  least  likely  lu  injure  the  texture 

oi  the  stained  substance.    The  most  potent  chemical  re-agent  ia  the  muriatic  acid,^ 

diluted  witb  fi?e  or  six  times  its  weight  of  water  ;  which  may  be  applied  to  the  spot, 

and,  after  a  minute  or  two,  may  be  washed  off,  repeating  its  application  as  often  as 

necessary.     But  the  vegetable  acids  are  attended  with  lets  risk,  and  are  equally  rfiec* 

tual.    A  solution  of  the  oxalic,  citric,  or  tartaric,  acids  in  water,  may  be  applied  to  the 

most  delicate  tiabrics,  without  any  danger  of  injury;  and  tlie  same  sotuiious  dispbarge 

from  paper,  written  hut  not  primed  ink.    Hence,  they  may  he  employed  in  cleaning 

l^ooks  which  have  been  defaced  by  wniing  on  the  marglii,  wiiboatiinpairiugthe^xt* 
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alik*  ftt  I  cntiM;  mni  it  is  sIcarM  credible  ham  Ijeaotifal  a  Ajfliire  iliej  grew  »t9 
in  thre#  years:  so  that,  though  the  hedge  miMie  a  circle  of  about  twentjr^live  yardi 
in  diameter,  yet  tlie  trees,  for  such  i  might  now  celt  them,  soon  covered  it,  and 
it  wasA  complete  shade,  sufficient  to  lodge  aoder  all  the  dry  season.  This  niade 
me  resolve  to  cut  some  more  stakes,  and  make  me  a  hedge  like  this,  ia  a  sem»- 
circle  round  my  wall  (I  mean  that  of  my  first  dwelling),  which  [  did,  aiMi  placing 
the  trees  or  stakes  in  a  double  row,  at  about  eif^ht  yards  distance  from  my  first 
fence,  they  grew  presently  ;  and  were  at  firet  a  fine  cover  to  my  habkittion,  aod 
afterwards  served  for  a  defense  also,  eventually. 

I  found  now  that  the  seasons  of  the  year  might  generally  be  divided,  not  into 
eummer  and  winter,  as  in  Europe,  but  into  tlie  rainy  seasons  and  the  dry  sea- 
sons, which  were  generally  thus :  From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  April,  rainy;  the  sun  being  then  on,  or  near,  the  equinox.  From  the  middle 
«>f  April  till  the  middle  of  August,  dry;  the  sun  being  then  north  of  the  line. 
From,  the  middle  of  August  till  the  middle  of  October,  rainy;  the- son  being  then 
come  back  to  the  line.  From  the  middle  of  October  fill  the  middle  of  Febrnaff, 
dry ;  the  sun  being  then  to  the  south  of  the  line.*  The  rainy  seasons  held  some- 
times longer  and  sometimes  shorter,  as  the  winds  happened  to  blow ;  but  this 
was  the  general  observation  I  made.  After  I  had  found,  by  experience,  the  ill 
CDnse(|uenc6s  of  being  abroad  in  the  rain,  I  took  care  to  furnish  my!>elf  with 
provisions  beforehand,  that  I  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  out :  and  I  sat  within 
doors  as  much  'as  possible  during  the  wet  months.  This  time  I  found  much  em- 
ployment, and  very  suitable  also  to  the  time ;  for  I  found  great  occasion  for 
many  things  which  I  had  no  way  to  furnish  myself  with  but  by  hard  labour  and 
constant  application:  particularly,  I  tried  many  ways  to  make  myself  a  basket  ;t 
but  ail  the  twigs  I  could  get  for  the  purpose  proved  so  buttle,  that  they  would 
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*  This  northing  and  southing  of  the  san  is  called  declination ;  as  has  been  explained 
in  a  note  a/fixed  to  page  14 ;  and  when  that  lomiuary  appears  at  his  greatest  distance 
from  the  equator,  which  is  23J  degrees,  that  position  is  termed  in  astronomy  the 
Solstice,  from  solttUium,  in  latiu,  as  much  as  to  say  tolU-slatio  ;  thus  called,  because  he 
then  appears  to  stand  ttill,  and  not  to  change  bis  place  in  the  degrees  of  the  xodiac : 
an  appearance  owing  to  the  obliquity  of  our  sphere ;  and  that  part  of  the  ecliptic  wbera 
the  sun  so  seems  stationary  is  called  the  solstitial  point.  The  solstices  are  two,  in  each  vear; 
the  (fttival  or  summer  solstice,  and  the  hyemal  or  winter  solstice. .  The  summer  solstice 
3S  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  tropic  of  Cancer ;  which  is  on  the  twenty-first  of  June, 
when  be  makes  the  longest  day.  The  winter  solstice  is  when  he  enters  the  first  degree 
of  Capricorn,  which  is  on  the  twenty-second  of  December,  when  he  begins  to  .retam 
towards  w,  and  makes  the  shortest  day.  This  is  to  be  understood,  as  in  our  northern 
liemisphere ;  for  in  the  southern,  the  sun's  entrance  into  Capricorn  makes  the  soureer 
Bipason,  and  that  into  Cancer  the  winter  season. 

t  Basset: — an  atensil  made  of  willows,  rushes,  or  the  like,  of  difieient  figures  and 
sizes,  according  to  the  use  it  is  inten.ded  for.  Baskets  have  their  uses,  not  only  in  <kco*  . 
nomicai,  but  military  affairs ;  as  at  sieges,  &c.  The  willows  of  which  baskets  are  made, 
obtain  according  to  the  manner  of  their  growth,  the  names  of  osiers  or  sallows :  they 
thrive  best  in  moist  places,  and  consequently  form  a  beneficial  article  in  the  produce 
of  mar^h'Iands  s  to  particalarize  their  culture,  however,  would  be  foreign  to  our  pro- 
vince. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  common  osier  is  cut  down  at  three  years,  but  that 
with  yellow  bark  at  a  year  older.  Those  that  are  intended  for  white*work,  such  as  bas- 
Jcets  used  in  washing,  are  stripped  of  their  rinds  while  green :  this  is  done  by  a  sharp 
iostrumeiit  fixed  into  a  groove-like  space  upon  a  firm  block :  the  osiers  are  conducted 
over,  tills,  and  th«  ir  covering  thereby  scraped  oflF  with  great  velocity.  They  are  then 
dried  and  put  in  bundles  for  use  :  before  they  are  worked  up,  tbey  must  be  previously 
soaked  in  water,  to  give  thetn  flexibility.  Hampers,  and  other  coarse  wicker-work,  are 
madf  of  osi?rs  unstripped,  and.  without  any  previous  preparation  except  Soaking.  The 
basket-maker  usuiilly  sits  on  the  ground  to  his  work,  unless  the  baskets  are  too  larga 
for  him  to  reach  iheir  upper  parts  in  that  position.  The  mode  of  operation  cannot  so 
well  be  described  within  the  compass  of  a  note,  as  it  can  be  conceived  from  an'  attentive 
view  of  this  well  known  utensil  itself,  whose  present  name  Bailey's  Di^Honkry  gives  tf 
4«;hved  from  the  Cambro'britisb  ^cwd. 
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4o  nolfting.    It  proved  of  exeelieiit  mdvantage  to  me  now,  thiit  wben  I  waft*A  hej^ 
I  med  to  take  great  deilgbt  in  standing  at  a  basket-naker'*  in  the  town  where  oiy 
father  lived,  to  see  them  make  their  wicker-ware ;  and  being,  as  bojs  usually  are^ 
rwy  officious  to  help,  and  a  great  observer  of  the  manner  bow  thev  wOrked  tlioae 
things,  and  sometinies  lending  a  hand,  I  had  by  these  means  full  knowledge  of 
the  methods  of  it,  so  that  I  wanted  nothing  but  the  materials;  when  ic  came  into 
tDf  mind,  that  the  twigs  of  that  tree  from  whence  1  cut  my  stakes  that  grew 
■night  possibly  be  as  tough  as  the  sallows,  willows,  and  osiers,  in  England ;  and 
I  resolved  to  try.    Accordingly,  the  next  day,  1  went  to  my  country»house,  ae 
I  called  it;  and  cutting  some  of  the  smaller  twigs,  I  found  them  to  my  purpose 
as  much  as  1  could  desire :  whereupon  I  came  the  next  time  prepared  with  a 
b^cfaet  to  cut  down  a  quantity,  which  I  soon  found,  for  there  was  great  plenty  df 
.^lem.    These  I  set  up  to  dry  within  my  circle,  or  hedge;  and  when  they  were 
fit  for  use,  I  carried  them  to  my  cave :  and  here,  during  the  neit  8easoff,"i'enF> 
ployed  myself  in  making  as  well  as  I  could,  sev^^  baskets,  both  to  carry  earthy 
onto  carry  or  lay  up  any  thing,  as  I  had  occasion  for.    Though  1  did  not  finish 
tfaem  very  handsomely,  yet  I  made  them  sufficiently  serviceable  for  my  purpose: 
and  thus,^  afterwards,  I  took  care  never  to  be  without  them ;  and  as  my  wicker- 
ware  decayed,  I  made  more;  especially  strong  deep  baskets,  to  place  my  corn  in, 
instead  of  sacks,  when  I  should  come  to  have  any  quantity  of  it. 

Having  mastered  this  difficulty,  and  employed  a  world  of  time  about  it,  I 
bestirred  myself  to  $ee,  if  possible,  bow  to  supply  two  other  wants.  I  had  np 
vessel  to  hold  any  thing  that  was  liquid,  except  two  rundlets,  which  were  almost 
full  of  rum ;  and  some  glass  bottles,  some  of  the  common  size,  and  others  (which 
were  case-bottles)  square,  for  the  holding  of  water,  spirits,  &c*  I  had  not  so 
much  as  a  pot  to  boil  any  thing,  except  a  great  kettle,  which  I  saved  out  of  the 
ship,  and  which  was  too  big  for  sucn  use  as  I  desired  it ;  to  make  broth,  and  , 
stew,  a  bit  of  meat.  The  second  thing  I  would  fain  have  had,  was  a  tobacco* 
pipe  ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  one;  however,  I  found  a  contrivance 
for  that  too  at  last.  I  employed  myself  in  planting  my  second  row  of  stakes  of 
piles,  and  also  in  this  wicker-workmg,  all  the  summer  or  dry  season ;  wheh 
miother  business  took  me  up  more  time  than  it  could  be  imagined  I  could  spare. 

I  mentioned  before,  that  I  had  a  great  mind  to  see  the  whole  island ;  and 
chat  I  bad  travelled  up  the  brook,  and  so  on  to  where  I  had  built  my  bower,  and 
wrbere  I  had  an  opening  quite  to  the  sea,  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  I  liow 
resolved  to  travel  quite  across  to  the  sea-shore,  on  that,  side :  so,  taking  my  gun» 
a  hatchet,  and  my  dog,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  powder  and  siiot  than  usual  $ 
-with  two  biscuit  cakes,  and  a  great  bunch  of  raisms  in  my  pouch,  for  my  store, 
1  began  my  journey.  When  I  had  passed  the  vale  where  my  liower  stood,  as 
above,  1  came  within  view  of  the  sea,  to  the  west;  and  it  being  a  very  clear 
day,  1  fairly  descried  land,  whether  an  island  or  continent  I  could  not  tell;  but 
it  lay  very  high,  extending  from  W.  to  W.  S.  W.  at  a  very  great  distance;  by  my 
£uess,  it  could  not  be  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  leagues  off.  1  could  not  t^ell  whoft 
part  of  the  world  this  might  be ;  dthenvise  than  that  I  knew  it  must  be  part  of 
Ameirica ;  and,  as  I  concluded,  by  all  my  observations,  must  be  near  the  Spanish 
domiaioos;  and  perhaps  was  all  inhabited  by  savages,  where,  if  I  should  have 
landed,  I  had  beeh  in  a  worse  condition  than  I  was  now,  i  tlierefore  acquiesced 
in  the  dispositions  of  Providence,  which  I  began  now  to  own,  and  to  believe 
ordered  every  thing  for  the  best ;  I  say,  I  quieted  my  mind  with  tliis,  and  left 
off  afflicting  myself  with  fruitless  wishes  of  being  there.  Besides,  after  some 
pause  upon  this  affair,  I  considered  that  if  this  land  was  the  Spanish  coast»  J 
should  certainly,  one  time  or  other,  see  some  vessel  pass  or  repass  one  way  or 
other ;  but  if  hot,  then  it  was  the  savage  coast  between  the  Spanish  country  and 
3razil^  whose,  inhabitants  are  indeed  the  worst  of  savages;  fbr  they  arecauibals,* 
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*  CjInkibal:— or  Cakibal,  is  used  by  modern  writers  for  AVTHaoroPHAOvs,-  or 
tuaQ-eater,  more  especially  of  thie  West  Indies.    But  the  more  recent  geogiapbicai 
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and  fail  not  to  murder  and  devoar  all  human  beings  that  raUia to  tbefr' handle 
Wkh  these  Qonsidemtionsy  waikiog  very  leisurely  forward^  I  found  this  side  of 
the  idnod,  where  I  now  was,  much  pleasanter  than  mine ;  the  open  savannah 
fields,  sweetly  adorned  with  flowers,  grass,  and  very  fine  woods.  I  saw  abun- 
dance of  parrots;*  and  fain  would  have  caught  one,  if  possible,  to  have  kept  it 
to  be  tame,  and  taught  it  to  speak  to  me.  I  did,  after  taking  some  pains,  catch 
a  young  parrot ;  for  I  knocked  it  down  with  a  stick,  and,  having  recovered  it,  I 
brought  it  home:  but  it  was  some  years  before  I  could  make  him  speak;  however, 
at  last  I  taught  him  to  call  me  by  my  name  ver^  familiarly.  But  the  accident 
that  followed,  though  it  be  a  trifle,  will  be.  divertmg  in  its  place*  I  was  exceed* 
ingly  amused  with  this  journey. .  I  found  in  the  low  grounds  hares,  as  I  thought 
them  to  be,  and  foxes  :f.  but  they  differed  greatly  from  all  the  other  kinds  I  had 


discoveries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  shew  that  this  disgasting  pfactice  is  not  confined  to 
the  regions  before-mentioned. 

*  PARROT':<*-in  ornithology,   the  english  name  expressing  in  general  the  wliole 
IMtKacttskind,  but  appropriated  by  use  to  that  class  only  of  them  which  is  of  a  middle 
fiae,  between  the  macau  and  the  parroket.    The  parrot,  in  the  Linnaean  system  of  or* 
nitbology,  makes  a  particular  and  distinct  genus  of  birds,  of  the  order  of  the  jncx;  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  which  are,  that  the  beak  is  hooked ;  that  the  upper  mandible 
is  furnished  with  a  moveable  cere ;  that  the  nostrils  are  in  the  base  of  the  beak  ;  that 
the  tongue  is  fleshy,  obtuse,  and  entire ;  and  that  the  feet  are  formed  fur  climbing. 
Linnseus  enumerates  forty-seven  species.    The  parrot  is  a  very  well-known  bird,  o( 
vhicb  there  are  several  species.     Irs  head  is  large,  and  beak  and  skull  extremely  hard 
and  strong.    It  might  seem  a  wonder  why  nature  has  destined  to  this,  which  u  not  na- 
turally a  bird  of  prey,  but  feeds  on  fruits  and  other  vegetable  substances,  the  crooked 
beak,  allotted  to  the  hawk  and  other  carnivorous  birds ;  bat  the  reason  seems  to  be, 
that  the  parrot,  being  a  heavy  bird  and  its  legs  not  very  fit  for  service,  it  climbs  up 
and  down  trees  by  the  help  of  this  sharp  and  hooked  bill,  with  which  it  lays  hold  of  any 
thing,  and  secures  itself  before  it  stirs  a  fool ;  and  besides  this,  it  helps  itself  forward 
very  much,  by  pulling  its  body  on  with  this  bold.     Of  all  animals,  the  parrot  and 
crocodile  are  the  only  ones  which  move  the  upper  jaw:  all  creatures  else  moving  the 
lower  only.    As  some  particular  animals  besides  are  fund  of  particolar  foods,  so  that 
the  parrot  loves  nothing  so  much  as  the  seeds  of  the  cartkamtUt  or  bastard  saflron  ;  and 
eats  them  without  any  hurt,  though  (hey  are  a  purge  when  given  to  other  ereatares. 
The  parrots  are  common  both  in  the  Ekut  and  West  Indies  t  Jhey  are  a  very  brisk  and 
lively  bird  in  the  warmer  countries,  but  with  us  lose  much  of  their  vigour.    They  lay 
two  or  three  eggs  in  the  hollow  of  a  tree.     In  all  the  known  parrots  the  nottnb  are 
round,  and  very  near  one  another.,    Parrots  are  divided  into  three  kinds*    1.  The 
larger,  which  are  as  big  as  a  moderate  fowl,  called  tnaeaos  and  cocketoons ;  thie  former 
have  very  long  tails;  the  latter,  a  crest:  2.  The  middle-sized  ones,  commonly  called  par- 
rots, which  have  short  tails,  and  are  little  larger  than  a^ pigeon.    And,  3.   The  small 
ones,  which  are  called  parroquets,  perroqueti,  and  have  long  tails,  and  are  not  larger 
than  a  lark  or  blackbird.-r-RAY. 

f  Fox  :— (Ftt/pes,  in  zovlogy),  an  animal  of  the  dog  kind,  much  resembling  the  com- 
mon dog  in  its  internal  conformation,  but  more  like  the  wolf  externally,  only  smaller, 
being  of  the  size  of  the  spaniel.  It  is  chiefly  distinguished,  however,  from  the  dog  by 
the  length,  dense  disposition,  and  softness  of  tbe  hairs,  especially  those  about  its  long 
strait  tail,  which  is  basby,  much  admired  by  tbe  animal  itself  and  in  cold  weather 
wrapped  round  its  nose  ;  as  also  by  its  smell,  which  is  peculiarly  rank  and  ilisagree- 
alle.  The  smell  of  its  urine  is  remarkably  foetid,  insomuch  that  the  animal  covers  it 
in  the  earth.  It  is  said  that  the  fox  makes  use  of  its  urine  as  ah  expedient  to  force  the 
cleanly  badger  from  its  habitation ;  it  certainly  makes  use  of  the  badger's  hole.  Its 
usual  colour  if  a  reddish  tawny,  though  it  is  sometimes  found  white,  and  sometimes 
black.  Its  manner  of  digging  itself  a  hole  in  tbe  earth,  is  also  a  custom  different  from 
ail  the  dog  kind ;  and  it  is  far  from  the  tameness  of  that  animal,  being  with  difficulty 
made  to  lose  its  fierceness.  Of  all  animals,  the  fox  has  the  most  significant  eye,  by 
which  it  expresses  every  passion  of  love,  (ear,  hatred,  &g.  The  fox  is  a  crafty,  lively, 
libidinous,  animal :  it  breeds  only  once  a  year,  unless  some  accident  befalls  its  fir»t 
litter,  and  brings  four  or  five  jouug,  wbich,  like  puppies,  are  born  blind.    Th«  fox  is  t 


■nwkfc;  iiorcaiUlMtnr7nj«dftaMtthen,ilMMigkIkillMlM*flnd.  Botl 
h*d  BO  need  to  be  TCaturoui;  for  1  had  do  waut  of  food,  and  of  thai  vludi  wa* 
vajfood  too;  especiallj  tbMi  ihiee  turti,  vii.  goats,  pigeons,  uid  tuitle.  With 
that,  added  to  mj  grapea,  Leadeahall  maifcai  could  nut  have  fumMhed  a  tabla 
better  tlna  I,  in  proportioD  lo  tbe  company;  and  though  nij  case^u  dcplonbl* 
enoogh,  jet  1  bad  gnat  cauie  fur  Ihaiikruloen;  a>  1  was  itot  driien  to  anj  es- 
ItenuEie*  for  food,  but  bad  raiber  plenlj,  even  to  daiotie*.  I  i>e«er  travelled  om 
this  Joorner  abore  two  milci  outr^it  in  a  day,  or  thereabont;  but  1  took  M 
niDy  tunu  aod  return*,  to  aee  what  discoveries  1  could  make,  that  I  came  weaiy 
enoq^  Eo  itw  place  where  I  reiolved  to  lit  down  far  the  ni^il ;  and  then  1  nther 
lepowd  mysel/iD  a  tiee,  or  uirrounded  myself  with  a  raw  of  uakei,  let  upright 
JD  the  ground,  dther  fram  ooexree  to  anolber,  or  u  as  do  wild  ctcature  could 
come  at  me  without  wakint;  me.  Ai  mod  m  I  came  to  tbe  lea-ihore,  I  waa 
lurprised  to  «ee  that  I  had  taken  up  ni;  lot  oa  the  worst  side  of  the  island :  for 
here,  indeed,  tlie  shore  was  covered  with  inaumerahle  turtles :  whereat,  on  tbt 
other  side,  I  had  found  but  three  in  a  year  and  a  half.  Here  wat  aUo  an  iufinita 
number  of  fuwls  of  miay  kinds  some  uf  which  1  bad  seen,  and  some  of  which  I 
hud  not  Men  before,  and  mmiy  of  tliero  rery  Kood  meat ;  but  such  at  1  knew  uot ' 
the  naaws  of,  eicept  tbote  called  Penguins.* 


nitiie  of  most  noriticrn  counlriei,  and  there  uce  ihr«e  rarietici  of  il,  differing  a  little 
iu  form,  but  not  in  colour.  They  m  diilinguiifaed  by  differrnt  namei.  Tbe  giev- 
tioond  fui  il  the  Isrgtat,  Islleit,  and  boldnl,  aad  will  iltacL  a  gronn  sbeep ;  the 
muMff  fox  il  leu,  but  miiK  strongly  bnill :  the  uur  foi  is  the  Jeut.  lurki  about  bedgei. 
eul-houei,  £ic.  and  ii  tbe  moU  periiicioui  to  ibe  reaibeced  tribe.  The  fiiil  af  Ifaesa 
baiaitbiletip  tg  Ibe  tail;  tba  last  a  black.    The  ikin  of  tbii  aniniDl  it  furnished  with 

•  Ptwouin: — a  naine  pien  by  uilort  l*  two  different  specie!  of  witer-fowl,  both 
aeb-boied,  and  both  wanting  ibebjndei  toe.    Tbe  penguinurtbeEnglithltthebird 
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I  eould  hwt  shot  as  many  as  I  pleated,  Imt  vras  very  sparing  of  my  pflrwdtf 
fUid  shot;  and  therefore  had  more  mind  to  kill  a  she-goaty  if  I  «oald,  which  I 
eoald  better  feed  on.  But  though  there  were  many  goats  here,  more  than  on  my 
side  the  island,  yet  it  was;  with  much  more  difficulty  that  I  could  come  near 
them ;  the  country  being  flat  and  even,  and  they  saw  me  muoh  sooner  than  wbea 
I  was  upon  a  hill.  I  confess  this  side  of  the  country  was  mach  pleasanter  thaa 
mine ;  yet  I  had  not  the  least  inclination  to  remove ;  for  as  I  was  fixed  in  my 
habitation,  it  became  natural  to  me,  and  I  seemed  all  the  while  I  was  here  to 
be  as  it  were  upon  a  journey,  and  from  home*  However,  I  travelled  along  the 
aea-shore  towards  the  east,  I  suppose  about  twelve  miles ;  and  then  setting  op 
a  great  pole  upon  the  shore  for  a  mark,  I  concluded  I-  would  go  home  again;  and 
that  the  next  journey  I  took  should  be  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  east  from 
my  dwelling,  and  so  round  till  I  came  to  my  post  again :  of  which  in  its  place. 
I  took  another  way  to  come  back  than  that  I  went,  thinking  I  could  easily  keep  so 
inuch  of  the  island  in  my  view,  that  I  could  not  miss  finding  my  first  dwelling  by 
viewing  the  country:  but  I  found  myself  ioiistaken ;  for  being  come  about  two  or 
three  miles,  I  found  myself  descended  into  a  very  large  valley,  but  so  surrounded 
with  bills,  and  those  hills  covered  with  wood,  that  I  could  not  see  which  was  my 
way  by  any  direction  but  that  of  the  sun,  nor  even  then,  unless  I  knew  very  well 
the  position  of  the  sun  at  that  time  of  the  day.  And  it  happened  to  my  farther 
misfortune,  that  the  weather  proved  hazy  for  three  or  four  days  while  I  was  in 
this  valley ;  and  not  being  able  to  see  the  sun,  I  wandered  about  very  uncom- 

. r . 

a  soft  Slid  warm  fur,  which  in  manjc  parts  of  Europe  is  used  to  make  nidffs  and  fine 
cloths.  A  fox  iu  the  first  year  is  called  a  cub;  in  the  second,  a  fox ;  and  afterwards 
an  old  fox :  it  is  a  beast  of  chase,  usually  very  prejudicial  to  the  husbandman,  bj 
taking  away  and  destroying  lambs,  geese,  and  poultry.  It  will  feed  on  flesii  of  any 
kind  ;  and  when  urged  by  hunger  eat  certain  vegetables)  fruits,  and  insects  i  and,  near 
the  sea-coasts,  for  want  dfother  food,  eat  shell-fish.  In  France  and  Ital^  it  does  incredible 
damage  in  the  vineyards,  by  eating  the  grapes,  of  which,  it  is  Very  fond.  The  fox  is 
a  great  destroj^er  of  rats,  and  field  animals.  It  secures  its  booty  by  digging  holes  in 
several  places ;  and  if  a  whole  stock  of  poultry  should  happen  to  be  its  prey,  wilt  bring 
them  one  by  one,  thrust  them  in  with  its  nose,  and  conceal  them  by  ramming  the  loose 
earth  upon  them,  till  the  calls  of  hunger  induce  him  to  devour  them.  The  common 
way  to  catch  him  is  by  gins,  which  being  baited,  and  a  train  made  by  drawing  raw 
flesh  across  his  usual  paths  or  haunts  to  the  gin,  it  prbvcs  an  inducement  to  lure  him  to 
the  place  of  destruction.,  They  are  also  taken  whh  hounds,  terriers,  and  nets;. it  is 
a  commendable  exercise  to  hunt  tbis  miscbievoas  bea»t,  the  nature  of  which,  in  piany 
respects  is  like  that  of  the  wolf.  He  possesses  all  the  senses  as  exquisitely  at .  the  latter ; 
hot  he  has  a  far  greater  modulation  of  voice.  That  of  the  wolf  is  only  one  uniform 
hideous  howl ;.  but  tbe-fox  ^elps,  and  utters  a  mournful  cry  something  like  a  peacock ; 
which  he  can  vary  according  to'  the  different  sensations  of  his  niiod.  He  possesses  a 
considemble  degree  of  courage,  and  defends  himself  to  the  last  extremity.  His  bite  is 
dangerous,  and  obstinately  tenacious.. 

more  commonly  known  among  the  northern  nations  of  the  contineiit  by  the  name  of 
gf*f-fi*g€lt'oT  tie  deaimpennit  of  ornithologists.  ^  It  grows,  to.  thesixe  of  a  coutopa 
goose ;  is  hlack  on  its  back,  or  upper  part,  and-  white  on  the  belly ;.  i(s  wings  are  very 
small,  and  by  no  nieans  fit  for  flying ;  its  beak  is  somewhat  broad  and  long,  compressed 
on  the  sides  and  back,  and  has  coward  the  extremity 'Several  furrows*  >seTen,  or  eight,  on 
the  upper  side,  and  aboiit'fen  on  the  under ;  and  the  lower  chap  swells  into  a  protube- 
rance ;  its  head  has  two  white  lines  reaching  from  the  beak  to  the  eyes ;  its  tail  is  very 
short,  and  it  has  no  hinder  toe.  This  bird  is  observed  by  seamen  never  to  wander 
beyond  soundings ;,  and,  according  to  its  appearance,  theiy  direct  their  measures,  being 
then  assured  that  land  is  not  very  remote.  This  bird  breeds  in  the  island  of  St.  Kilda, 
appearing  there  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  retiring  in  the  middle  of  June.  It  ia?s 
one  egg  about  six  inches  long,  of  a  white  colour.  The  penguin  of  the  Dutch  is  toe 
inner  mageHanieus  of  Clvsius  ;  and  is  the  largest  of  the  kind.  They  are  all  very 
awkward  inactive  birds  when  on  land,  and  are  rendered  by  their  conformation  still 
more  unfit  for  flight;  they,  however,  possess  considerable  advantage  in  the  W4ter; 
which  seems  to  be  their  proper  element.  Auk,  is  a  name  also  given  to  this  class  of 
aquatic  bufdsi  as  well  as  Penguin ;  which  latter  is  Welch,  and  means  literally  "  wbiti>^ 
kcad." 
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MutMtf  wad  atlislwn  obliged  to  find  one  the  Ka^de^  look  For  nif  pott,  anS 
ooae  bock  dm  Mme  wmj  1  went  i  and  dien  by  easy  jooriMcs,  I  tamed  homeward^ 
tbe  weatker  beiog  eaoeMkogly  faot,  and  my  gon,  anunoaition,  hatchet^  and  otfaff 
tkings  very  heavy. 

.  la  thisjoornet  my  dog  surprised  a  yoongkid,  and  seiaed  upon  it;  and  ran« 
aing  to  take  hmd  of  it,  I  caught  it,  and  saved  it  alive  from  the  dog:  I  bad  • 
great  mind  to  bring  it  home  if  I  could ;  for  I  had  often  been  musing  whether  it 
n^t  not  be  possible  to  get  a  kid  or  two,  and  so  raise  a  breed  of  tame  goats^ 
which  might  supply  md  when  my  powder  and  shot  should  be  all  spent.  I  made 
m  collar  for  this  little  creatove,  and  with  a  string  which  I  had  maAe  of  som« 
sope-yam^  which  I  always  carried  about  me,  I  led  him  alon^,  though  with  soiu# 
difficulty,  till  I  oame  to  my  bower,  and  there  I  enclosed  bim  and  left  him ;  for 
I  was  very  impatient  to  be  at  home,  from  whence  I  had  been  absent  above  n 
month. 

I  cannot  express  what  a  satisfaotion  it  was  to  me  to  come  into  my  old  hatcb^ 
md  lie  down  in  my  hammock-bed.  This  little  wafti^ing  journey,  witbout  H 
nettled  place  of  abode,  had  been  so  unpleasant  to  me,  that  my  own  house,  as  I 
called  It  to  myself,  was  a  perfect  settlement  to  me,  compared  to  that ;  and  it 
aendered  every  tlmig  about  me  so  comfortable,  that  I  resolved  I  would  never  go 
m  great  way  from  it  again,  while  it  should  be  my  lot  to  stay  on  the  island.  I 
leposed  myself  here  a  week,  to  rest  and  regale  myself  after  m]^  lon^  joorney : 
during  which,  most  of  the  time  was  taken  op  in  tbe  weighty  afiair  of  making  a 
oage  tor  my  Poll,  who  began  now  to  be  more  domesttcy  and  to  be  mi^ty  well 
acquainted  with  ma*  Then  I  began  to  think  of  the  poor  kid  which  I  had  penned 
within  my  little  cirde,  and  resolved  to  fetch  it  home,  or  give  it  some  food :  ac* 
cordingly  I  went,  aard  found  it  where  I  left  it  (for  indeed  it  could  not  get  out), 
Isut  was  almost  starved  for  want  of  food.  I  went  and  cut  boughs  of  trees,  and 
branches  of  such  shrubs  as  I  eould  find,  and  threw  it  over,  and  having  fed  it,  I 
tied  it  as  I  did  before,  to  lead  it  away ;  but  it  was  so  tame,  with  being  hungry^ 
timt  I  had  no  need  to  have  tied  it,  for  it  followed  me  like  a  dog :  and  as  I  eaa-* 
vinuaUy  fed  it,  the  creature  became  so  loving,  so  gentle  and  so  fond,  that  it 
was  from  that  time  one  of  my  domestics  akro,  and  would  never  leave  HM 
4lftervrards« 

The  rainy  season  of  the  autumnal  equinox  was  now  come,  atnd  I  kept  the  90th 
of  Septembei^  in  tbe  same  solemn  manner  as  before,  being  the  anniversary  of 
asy  landing  on  the  island ;  having  now  been  there  two  years,  and  no  mere  pro*^. 
pact  of  being  delivered  than  the  first  day  I  came  there.  I  spent  the  whole  da^ 
m  tbankfol  acknowledgments  for  the  many  wonderful  mercies  which  m^  solitary 
condition  was  attended  with,  and  without  which  it  might  have  been  infinitely 
more  miserable.  I  gave  humble  and  hearty  thanks  to  God  for  having  been 
pleased  tn  discover  to  me,  that  it  was  possible  I  might  be  more  happy  even  in 
thi$  solitary  condition,  ihan  I  should  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  plca« 
sures  of  the  world:  that  he  could  fully  make  ap  to  me  the  deficiencies  of  my 
Solitary  state,  and  the  want  of  human  society,  by  supporting,  comforting,  and 
encouraging  me  to  depend  upon  his  providence  here,  and  to  hope  ibr  his  eternal 
presence  hereafter.  It  was  now  that  I  began  sensibly  to  feel  how  much  mora 
nappy  the  life  I  now  led  was,  with  ail  its  miserable  circumstances,  than  thq 
wicked  lifo  I  led  during  the  past  part  of  my  dayas'and  now  I  dmncad  both  tny 
aorrows  and  my  joys;  my  very  desires  altered,  my  aflfeetious  changed  their  objecti^ 
and  my  delights  were  perfectly  new  ftH>m  what  they  were  at  my  first  coaung,  o^ 
indeed  for  the  two  years  past. 

Beffi»re,as  I  talked  about,  either  on  my  hunting,  or  for  viewing  the  oaontty^ 
the  anguish  of  thy  soul  at  my  condition  would  break  out  upon  me  on  a  sudden^ 
and  my  very  heart  would  die  within  me,  to  think  of  the  woods,  th^  mountain^ 
the  desarts  J  wi^  in ;  and  bow  1  was  a  prisoner,  locked  up  with  the  eternal 
bars  and  bolts  of  the  ocean,  in  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  without  rademptioa. 
In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  composures  of  my  mind,  this  would  break  out  uf>oa 
Ae  like  a  storm^  and  make  me  wring  my  hands,  and  weep  like  a  child :  some- 
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fHMS  it.wottU  Mke  me  m  the  middle  of  my  woi-k,  und  I  would  immediatelj  mt 
«iowa  and  sigh,  and  look  upon  the  ground  for  an  hour  or  two  together :  this  was 
■tiM  worae  to  me ;  but  if  I  could  burst  into  tears,  or  give  vent  to  my  feelings  by 
wordsy  It  would  ^o  oflP;  and  my  grief  being  exhausted^  would  abate.  But  now 
I  begM  to  exercise  myself  with  new  thoughts;  I  daily  read  the  word  of  God, 
and  applied  all  the  comforts  of  it  to  my  present  state.  One  morning,  being 
very  sad,  I  opened  the  bible  upon  these  words,  '*  I  will  never  leave  thee,  nor 
forsake  thee  :''*  immediateljr  it  occurred  that  these  words  were  to  me ;  why 
else  should  they  be  directed  in  such  a  manner^  iust  at  the  moment  when  I  was 
mourning  over  ray  condition,  as  one  forsaken  of  God  and  man  ?  Well  then,  said 
I,  if  God  does  not  forsake  me,  of  what  ill  consequence  can  it  be,  or  what  mac<* 
ters  it,  though  the  world  should  forsake  me;  seeing,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  had 
all  the  world,  and  should  lose  the  blessing  of  God,  there  would  be  no  com* 
parison  in  the  loss  ?  From  this  moment,  I  never  opened  the  bible,  or  shut  it, 
but  my  soul  within  me  blessed  God  for  directing  my  friend  in  England,  without 
any  order  of  mine,  to  pack  it  up  among  my  goods;  and  for  assisting  me  after* 
wards  to  save  it  out  of  the  wreck  of  the  ship. 

Thus,  and  in  this  disposition  of  mind,  I  began  my  tltird  year ;  and  though  I 
have  not  given  the  reader  the  trouble  of  so  particular  an  accaunt  of  my  works 
this  year  as  (he  first,  yet  in  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  I  was  very  seldom 
idle;  but  having  regularly  divided  my  time,  according  to  the  several  daily  em-^ 
ployments  that  were  before  me ;  such  as,  first,  the  reading  the  scriptures,  which 
X  constantly  set  apart  some  time  for,  thrice  every  day :  secondly,  going  abroad 
with  my  gun  for  food,  which  generally  took  me  up  three  hours  every  morning, 
when  it  did  not  rain :  thirdly^  ordering,  curing,  preserving,  and  cooking  what  I 
had  killed  or  catched  for  my  supply :  these  tc^  up  great  part  of  the  day  ;  also, 
it  is  to  be  considered,  that  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sOn  was  in  the 
Eenith,t  the  violence  of  the  heat  was  too  great  to  stir  out ;  so  that  about  four 
hours  in  the  evening  was  all  the  time  I  could  be  supposed  to  work  in ;  with  this 
exception,  that  sometimes  I  changed  m3r  hours  or  hunting  and  working,  and 
went  to  work  in  the  morning,  and  abroad  with  my  gun  in  tlie  afternoon.  To 
this  short  time  allowed  for  labour,  I  desire  may  be  ndded  the  laboriousness  of 
m^  work ;  the  many  hours  which,  for  want  of  tools,  for  want  of  help,  and  want 
of  skiiL,  every  thing  I  <}id  tqok  up  out  of  my  time :  for  example,  I  was  full  two 
and  forty  days  making  me  a  board  for  a  long  shelf,  which  I  wanted  in  my  cave  ; 
whereas,  two  sawyers,  with  their  tools  and  a  saw-pit,  would  have  cut  six  of 
them  out  of  the  same  tree  in  half  a  day* 

My  case  was  this ;  it  was  a  large  tree  which  was  to  be  cut  down,  because  my 
board  was  to  be  a  broad  one.  This  tree  I  was  three  days  cutting  down,  and 
two  more  in  cutting  off  the  boughs,  and  reducing  it  to  a  log,  or  piece  of  timber. 
With  inexpressible  hacking  and  hewing,  I  reduced  both  the  sides  of  it  into  chips, 
till  it  was  light  enough  to  move ;  then  I  tjunied  it,  and  made  one  side  of  it 
fmooth  and  flat  as  a  board  from  end  to  end ;  then  turning  that  side  downward, 
cut  the  other  side,  till  I  brought  the  |>lank  to  be  about  three  inches  thick,  and 
smooth  on  both  sides.    Any  one  may  judge  the  labour  of  my  hands  in  such  a 

*  Hejhrevft,  xiii.  5. 

t  Zenith  :— in  astronomy,  the  vertical  point ;  or  a  point  in  the  visible  heavens 
directly  over  biir  hesfi ;  or,  is  a  point  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere ;  through  which  a 
fight  line*  drawn  through  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  is  prolonged.  Hence,  there  are 
as  many  zeniths  as  there  are  different  places  on  earth,  where  the  heavens  may  be  seen ; 
and,  upon  the  changing  of  our  place,  we  also  necessarily  change  our  zenith.  Tbe  ss- 
hith  is  also  called  the  pole  of  the  horizon,  because  it  is  ninety  degrees  from  each  point 
thereof.  It  is  also  the  pole  of  all  the  parallels  of  tlie  horizon,  whereby  the  altitude  of 
the  stars  is  estimated.  Through  the  zenith  pass  the  vertical  circles  of  azimuths.  Tbc 
point  diaroetrically  opposite  to  the  zenith  is  called  the  nadir;  which  is  the  point  directly 
under  our  feet.  The  ntdir  js  tbe  zenith  to  our  antipodes ;  as  our  zenith  is  the  oa^ir  t0 
•hen. 
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jueoeefwioik;  Votpadence  carried  me  through  tfuit,  and  man j  other  duo^ ;  f 
oolf  atenre  this  in  particttlar^  to  shew  the  reason  whv  so  moch  of  bit  tloK 
weat away  with  so  little  work;  that  what  might  be  a  litde  to  be  done  with  help 
aad  iDoby  was  a  vast  laboafy  and  required  a  prodiidotts  time  to  do  alone,  and 
bjr  hand.  Notwithstanding  thisy  iinth  patience  and  laboar  I  went  throng  many 
things ;  and,  indeed,  everr  thing  that  my  circumstances  made  necessary  ror  me  to 
do^as  will  appear  by  what  follows. 

I  was  now  in  the  months  of  November  and  December,  expecting  my  crop  of 
bsricy  and  rice.    The  ground  I  had  manured  or  dug  up  for  them  was  not  great  ; 
ibr,  as  I  observed,  my  seed  of  each  was  was  not  abore  the  qnanlity  of  half  a  pech, 
hani^  lost  one  whole  crop  by  sowing  in  the  dry  season :  but  now  my  crop 
promised  very  well ;  -when,  on  a  sudden,  I  found  I  was  in  danger  of  losing  iC 
sU  again  by  enemies  of  several  sorts,  which  it  was  scarce  possible  to  keep  from 
it ;  as,  first,  the  goats,  and  wild  creatures  vrhich  I  called  hares,  who,  tasting  th« 
iweetness  of  the  blade,  lay  in  it  night  and  day,  as  soon  as  it  came  ap,  and  ate 
it  10  dose,  that  it  could  get  no  time  to  shoot  up  into  stalk.    I  saw  no  remedy 
for  this,  but  by  making  an  endosore  abont  it  with  a  hedge,  which  I  did  with  m 
great  deal  of  toil ;  and  the  more,  because  it  required  speed.    However,  as  my 
arable  kmd  was  but  small,  suited  to  my  crop,  I  got  it  tolerably  well  fenced 
in  about  three  weeks  time ;  and,  shooting  some  of  the  creatures  in  the  day>time, 
I  set  my  dqg  to  guard  it  in  the  night,  tying  him  up  to  a  stake  at  the  gate,  whera 
he  would  stand  and  baik  all  night  long;  so,  in  a  little  time,  the  enemies  forsook 
the  place,  and  the  com  grew  very  stiimg  and  welU  and  beg^  to  ripen  apace. 
Bot  as  the  beasts  ruined  me  before,  whUe  my  com  was  in  the  blade,  so  the 
birds  were  aa  likely  to  rain  me  now,  when  it  was  in  the  ear ;  for,  going  akmg 
by  the  place  to  see  how  it  throve,  I  saw  ray  little  crop  surrounded  with  fowls, 
I  know  not  of  how  many  sorts,  who  stood^  as  it  were,  watching  till  I.  should  he 
|one.    I  inimediately  let  fly  among  them  (for  I  always  had  my  gun  with  me)  ; 
I  had  no  sooner  shot,  but  there  rose  up  a  little  dood  of  fowls,  which  I  had  not 
seen  at  all  from  among  the  com  itself.    This  touclied  me  sensibly,  for  I  foresaw, 
that,  in  a  few  days,  tbej  would  devour  all  my  hopes ;  that  I  should  be  starved, 
and  never  be  able  td  raise  a  crop  at  all ;  and  what  to  do  I  could  not  tell ;  how* 
^rer,  I  resolved  not  to  lose  my  com,  if  possible,  though  I  should  watch  it  night 
and  day.    In  the  first  place,  I  went  among  it,  to  see  what  damage  was  already 
done,  and  found  they  had  spoiled  a  good  deal  of  it ;  but  tliat,  as  it  was  yet  too 
green  for  them,  the  loss  was  not  so  great,  but  that  the  remainder  was  likely  to  be  if 
good  crop,  if  it  could  be  saved.    I  stayed  by  it  to  load  my  gun,  and  then,  coming 
away,  I  could  easily  sec  the  thieves  sitting  upon  all  the  trees  about  me,  as  if 
they  only  %vaited  till  I  was  gone  away;  and  the  event  proved  it  to  be  so ;  for, 
as  I  walked  off,  as  if  gone,  I  was  no  sooner  out  of  their  sight,  than  they  dropt 
down,  one  by  one,  into  the  com  again.    I  was  so  provoked,  that  I  could  not  liave 
patience  ta  stay  till'more  came  on,  knowing  that  every  grain  they  eat  now,  was, 
at  it  might  be  sfiid,  a  peck*loaf  to  me  in  the  consequence  ;  so,  coming  up  to  the 
hedge,  I  fired  again,  and  killed  three  of  them.    TIhs  was  what  I  wished  for ; 
10 1  took  them  up,  and  served  them  as  we  serve  notorious  thieves  in  England, 
Vtt.  hanged  them  m  chains,  for  a  terror  to  others.    It  was  impossible  to  imigioe 
that  this  should  have  such  an  efifect  as  it  had ;  for  the  fowls  not  only  never  cam« 
to  tiieeorn ;  but,  in  short,  they  forsook  all  that  part  of  the  island,  and  I  cuuldl 
never  see  a  bird  near  the  place  as  long  as  my  scare-crows  hung  there.  -   This 
I  was  very  glad  of;  and,  about  the  latter  end  of  December,  which  was  our 
second  harvest  of  the  yeor,  I  reaped  my  corn. 

I  was  sadly  put  to  it  for  a  scythe  or  fickle  to  cot  it  down  ;  and  all  I  could  da 
was,  to  make  one,  as  well  as  I  could,  out  of  one  of  the  broad-swords,  or  cutlass^s^ 
which  I  Saved  among  the  arms  out  of  the  ship.  However,  as  my  first  grop  was 
hot  small,  I  had  no  great  difficulty  to  cut  it  down  :  in  short,  I  reaped  it  my  way, 
for  I  cut  noihing  off  but  the  ears,  and  carried  it  away  in  a  great  basket  which 
I  bad  made,,  and  so  rubbed  it  out  with  my  hands;  and  at  the  end  of  all  idj 
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Ibarvcstiiig.  I  fQund  that,  out  of  my  half  peck  of  seed  I  had  near  two  bushels  o( 
rice,  and  above  two  bushels  and  a  half  of  barley  ^  that  b  to  say^  by  i$y  guesSi 
(6r  I  had  no  measure.* 

Bowever,  this  was  preat  encouragement  to  me  ;  and  I  foresaw  that,  in  time, 
it  would  supply  me  wuh  bread  :  yet  here  I  was  perplexed  again  ;  for  I  neither 
'|cnew  how  to  grind  or  make  meal  of  my  com,  or  nideed  how  to  clean  it  and  part 
it;  nor,  if  made  into  meal,  ho\^  to  mak«  bread  of  it ;  and,  if  how  to  make  it, 
yet  I  knew  not  how  to  bake  it :  these  things  being  added  to  my  desire  of  having 
a  good  quantity  for  store,  and  to  secure  a  constant  supply,  I  resolved  not  to 
taste  any  of  this  prop,  but  to  preserve  it  all  for  seed  against  the  next  season; 
imd,  in  the  mean  time,  to  employ  all  my  study  and  hours  of  working  to  accom* 

I»lish  this  preat  work  of  providing  myself  with  com  and  bread*  It  might  be 
iterally  said,  that  now  I  worked  fur  my  bread.  It  is  wonderful,  and  what,  I 
believe,  few  people  have  thought  much  upon,  the  strange  multitude  of  little 
things  necessary  in  the  providing,  fxroducing,  dressing,  making,  and  finishing,  this 
article  of  bread.f 
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'^  *  BvsHEL  :— •«  measure  of  capacity  for  things  dry ;  as  grains,  palse»  salt,  fruits,  &e« 
containing  foar  pecks  or  eight  gallons,  or  one  eighth  of  a  quarter.  Du  Cangb  derivei 
the  frencn  word  boisteau  from  busselttu,  husteUus,  or  hissdluSf  a  diminutive  of  bux,  or 
huUv  used,  in  the  corrupt  latin,  for  the  »ame  thing :  others  derive  it  ftoro  buttuluSf 
4niirh,  wherein  lots  were  cast ;  which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  from  buxutnt,  BtateUui 
appears  tt>  have  been  first  used  for  a  liquid  measure  of  wine,  equal  to  eight  gallons. 
Oti9  Ubrmfitciunt  gtdonem  vkiit  ^c.  oeto  gahnes  mnifaeiunt  buateUum  London,  f  qvs  ett 
detavD  pars  fuarterti.  The  word  was  tooa  after  traasfernd  to  the  dry  measore  of  com 
vf  tie  same  quantity.  Pmdui  ecto  Hhramm  Jinmaiti  faeU  kft$8ithun  ;  dejuihu*$«t$ 
^PNittttl  fwafierium.  By  12  Hai«.  VII.  a  hasbel  is  to  contain  g  gallons  of  ivheat  | 
the  gallon.  8.  pounds  of  wheat,  troy  weight;  the  pound  19  ounces  troy  weight;  tbS 
oanee  SQ  sterlings ;  and  the  sterling  S2  graioSf  or  corns  of  wheat  growing  in  the  nidrt 
of  the  ear.  This  standard  bushel  is  kept  in  tlie  exchequer;  when  being;  filled  with 
commoii  spring  water,  and  the  water  measared  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1696,  in 
a  regular  parsllelopiped,  it  was  found  to  contain  2145.6  solid  inches;  and  the  said  water 
being  weighed,  amounted  to  1131  ounces  and  14  penny  weights  troy.  (Gbeavxs,  Ori^ 
kf  Wttghtt,)  Besides  the  standard  or  legal  bushel,  we  have  the  inconsistency  of 
•everallbcal  bushels,  of  different  dimensions  at  different  places  in  England  ;  varying 
lio  less  than  from  8}  to  40  gallons,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Commodity ;  the 
sniallest  being  that  of  KtngBton-opon-Thames,  i^d  the  largest  that  of  Chester,  for  oats. 
*^Hm^wi  eSieet;  1,)  A  true  Winehester  bushel  is  a  trtmcatcd  cylinder  of  18 
inches  diaipeter  ia  Uie  clear,  and  8  deep  :  it  ought  to  Contain  77tt.  18  tt.  7  <ir.  {mwt* 
4li«>}K>is)  weight  of  commoa  water.  ,  ' 

.  f  Ba£Ap.;— the  flour  or  meal  of  ^me  farioaoeona  vegetahje,  ground,  and  kneaded 
with  water.  Bread  is  usually  made  of  the  seeds,  aometiraas  also  of.  the  roots*  and  even 
of  the  piths  of  plants.  The  Greeks  attribute  the  invention  of  bread  to  Ceres*  the  Egyp* 
tlans  to  Isis*  others  to  Menes«  llie  first  bread  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  of  the 
plant  loiMJi.  "fhe  poor  Tartifrs,  near  Sherazoul,  still  live  upon  acorn  bread."  (J^fti/.  TraM?^ 
In  theisUndsof  Banda  and  Amboyna,  they  make  a  kin(l  of  bread  called  iaegtm  or  tago, 
•f  the  pith  of  a  f^rinaceoti8  tree,  whose  trunk  is  thb  thickness  of  a  man'b  thigh,  ten  foot 
Jngbt  attd  having  a  round-headed  top  like  a  cabbage  ;  in  the  middle  whereof  is  a  white 

^aneaiy  sehstanee,  which,  being  kneaded  wKh  water>  fvraieated  and  baked  en  the  cnali 
tfervei  the  poorer  sort  for  bread.  (PkiL  IWns.  Ko.  3€.>  In  tlhc  Garibbee  islands  they 
iwke  broad  of  the  wot  of  a  poisonous  plant  caiied  mmiac  ;  the  same  wkh  the  caasade 
hntid  which  is  nade  of  the  root  of  the  yucca  neaictfRa.  CPMi»  Trmi.  No.  93k  and  No. 
911:.)  Jtn  Baivaoxi's  tioie,  fill;  the  ships  booiid  from  opain  to  Meaico,  when  tbey 
returned,  were  victualled  with  cassada  bipead*  instead  c^f  biscuit.    To  the  class  of  breads 

'  vi^de  of  rootf  may  also  be  acMed  potatoe  bread,  o^d  in  Ireland,  and  turaip'bread  in 
foine  parts  of  Ea^and,  It  is  made  by  boiling  the  roots,  and  expressing  the  juice,  till 
tbey  becoB>e  dry.  then  beating  them  in  a  raortart  and  adding  wheat,  flour,  antseeds* 
and  jeast,  moulding  up  the  dough  iii  the  usual  form,  and  baking  it.  It  looks  and  tastes 
like  ot^r  bread,  aind  is  even  considered  by  some  as  good  against  consumptions.  (PhiL 
Transi  li^o.  805.^    Amot\g  u^  bread. is  chiefly  divided  into  white  or  wheaten,  and 

■  Selsebfrldy  dttferiagioafy  m  degrees  of  ^vtnitj*    |o  the  hst,  aM  the  brtn  »  sepen^eA 
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I,  wfad  was  tediiced  to  a  m^re  state  of  nature,  found  this  to  my  daily  discoid 
,  ragemeiit>  and  was  made  more  sensible  of  it  every  hour,  e^^en  after  I  had  got  the 
£rst  handful  of  seed-oorn,  which,  as  I  have  said,  came  up  unexpectedly,  and, 
indeed,  to  a  surprise.  First,  I  hadi'no  plough  to  turn  up  the  earth  ;  no  qsado 
aor  shovel .  to  dig  it :  well,  this  I  conquered,  by  making  a  wooden  spade,  as  I 
observed  before:  though  this  did  my  work  in  but  a  wooden  manner ;  and,  ^(though 
it  cost  roe  a  great  many  days  to  make  it,  yet,  for  want  of  iron,  it  not  only  wore 
out  the  sooner,  but  made  my  work  the  narder,  and  performed  it  much  worse. 
However,  this  I  bore  with,  and  was  content  to  work  it  out  with  patience,  and 
bear  with  the  badness  of  the  performance.  When  the  corn  was  sown,  I  had 
no  harrow,  but  Was  forced  to  go  over  it  myself,  and  drag  a  great  heavy  bough 
of  a  tree  over  it,  to  scratch  it,  as  it  may  be  called,  rather  than  rake  or  harrow 
it.  When  it  was  growing  and  grown,  I  nave  observed  already  how  many  things 
I  wanted  to  fence  it,  secure  it,  mow,  or  reap  it,  cure  and  carry  it  home,  thresh* 
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in  the  second,  o^y  the  coaner,  and  to  these  nay  be  added  a  third   for   military 
use,  from  which  none  is  separated  ;  so  that  the  finest  wheatea  bread  is  made  only  of 
flour  ;  household  bread  of  flour,  with  a  mixture  of  the  finer  bran  ;  and  ammunitioa  • 
hr^  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  grain,  {Stau  8  Ann.)    We  also  meet  with  symatl 
bread,  manchet  or  roil  bread,  and  french  bread ;  which  are  only  so  many  denominations 
of  the  finest  or  whitest  bread,  made  of  the  purest  flour  ;  except  that  in  roll  bread  there 
is  the  addition  of  milk,  or  sometimes  of  eggs  and  butter  also.     To  which  may  be  added, 
ginger-bread»  made  of  white  flour,  with  almonds,  liquorice,  aniseed,  ginger,  and  sugar ; 
undmastisi  bread,  ponis  mxtus,  made  of  wheat  and  rye,  or  sometimes  of  wheat  and- 
bariey.    The  process  of  making  household  bread  among  us  is  thus :  to  a  peck  of  meal 
they  add  a  handful  of  salt,  a  pint  of  yest,  and  three  quarts  of  water,  cold  in  summer, 
hot  in  winter,  and  temperate  between  the  two  ;  the  whole  being  kneaded  in  a  bowl 
or  trough  by  the  fire  in  winter,  away  from  it  in  summer,  will  rise  in  about  an  hour; 
they  then  mould  it  ii^to  loaves;  and  put  it  into  an  oven  to  bake.    For  leavened  bread, 
part  of  the  flour  intended  for  it  being  made  into  dough  with  warm  water  and  a  little 
lalt,  is  laid  in  the  rest  of  the  flour  an  hour  or  more,  in  which  time  it  rises  to  three  times 
the  bulk  ;  then  they  mix  and  knead  the  whole  with  more  water,  till  it  be  brought  into 
a  stiff  dough,  which,  being  formed  into  loaves  is  baked  in  the  oven;  though  the  more 
usual  way  is  to  take  a  piece  of  dough  kneaded,  and  leave  it  in  the  tub  till  next  lime, 
when  thev  break  it  small,  and  mix  it  with  the  meal,  adding  some  yest.  {Bought,  collect, 
L  No.  90. ;  For  french  rolls  they  take  (  a  bushel  of  fine  flour,  ten  eggs,  aud  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  fresh  butter  into  which  they  put  as  much  yest,  with  a  mancket ;  and  tempering 
the  whole  mass  with  new  milk,  pretty  hot,  let  it  lie  half  an  hoar  to  rise  ;  which  done, 
they  make  it  into  loaves  or  rolls,  and  wash  it  over  with  an  egg  beaten  with  milk  :  care 
is  taken  the  oven  be  not  too  hot.     In  Lancashire,  and  several  other  northern  counties 
of  England,  the  people  have  several  sorts  of  oaten  bread  :  as,  1.  The  hsnnock,  which  is 
an  oat-cake,  kneaded  only  with  water,  and  baked  in  the  embers.    22.  C/up-bread,  which 
is  made  into- thin  hard  cakes.   '3.  BtCchtnea* bread,  which  is  made  of  thin  batter,  and 
formed  into  thin  soft  oat-cakes. '  4.  RiddU-chkea^  which  are  thick  and  sour,  and  very  • 
little  difierent  from  the  hand-hover  bread,  which  has  but  little  leaven,  and  kneaded  stiff. 
5.  /onnoc/c,  which  is  oaten  bread  made  up  into  loaves.    In  the  statute  of  assize  of  bread 
and  ale,  51  Hen.  IIL  mention  is  made  of  wastel-bread,  tocket-bread,  and   bread 
of  treet  ;  which  answers  to  the  three  sorts  of  bread  now  in  use,  called  wheaten,  household, 
and   ammunition  bread.     In  religious  houses,  they  heretofore   distinguished   bread 
by  the  names,  esquireVbread,  monk's-bread,  boy*s  bread,  and  servantV bread.     A  like 
distribution  obtained  in  the  households  of  nobles  and  princes;  where,  however,  we 
find  some  other  denominations,  as  messenger's-bread,  that  given  to  messengers,  as  a 
reward  of  their  labour  ;  court-bread,  that  allowed  by  the  lord  fur  the  maintenance  of 
bis  household  ;  eleemosynary  bread,  that  distributed  to  the  poor  in  the  way  of  alms. 
(Du-Camob,  Glosi.  Lat.  torn,  iv.^    This  distribution  of  loaves  by  the  npbility  is  the 
origin  of  pur  enghsh  title,  ''  Lord  ;"  which  comes  from  the  saxon  hlapop*^,  or  luveji'o, 
tantamount  to  *' loaf  afford."    The  english  word,  *'  bread,"  comes  Irom  the  saxon 
b]ieot>,of  bjieban,  to  nourish.  The  oven  takes  ratl\er  more  than  an  hour  to  hf  at  properly ; 
loaf  bread  about  three  hours,  and  roll-bread  adout  twenty  minutes  to  bake  properly.. 
The  common  baker,  from  a  sack  of  i^80/6.  of  wheaten  flour,  with  yest  or  barm,  stit. 
aud  watfr,  produces  80  quartern  loaves  of  assize,  weighing  347^^6.   tt  is  probuble,  that, 
iRotmiJon  Crueoc.  I 

pianU  CUrooicle  Editign.] 
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!|^t  it  from  the  eW,  and  rare  it  i  then  I  wanted  a  nttt  to  grind  it,  mm  to 
dnss  it,  yest*  and  salt  to  make  it  into  bread,  and  an  oven  to  bake  it;  and  yet 
all  these  things  I  did  without,  as  shall  be  observed ;  and  the  corn  was  an  inesti* 
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with  gtMMi  dry  iloart  and  skilful  managementi  he  caa  prodaoe  frum  two  to  six  loaves 
mo^e  than  89.  Thus  the  flour  increases  in  sabstance  nearly  10826*.  by  the  addition  of 
^t  and  water  onlyt  with  a  little  salt.  An  addition  of  rice,  or  of  rye  flour,  is  both  an 
improvement  and  an  economy  at  most  times.  With  a  small  addition  of  rice,  a  aack  of 
wheaten  flonr  will  produce  140  quartern  loaves,  of  equal  appearance,  substance,  and 
sufficiency  of  nutriment,  as  of  wheaten  flour  only.  When  the  quartern  loaf  was  at  ITdr 
this  loaf  could  have  been  sold  at  12d.  A  great  deal  of  laborious  science  has  been 
applied  to  butterflies  and  tu  fireworks  ;  but,  for  the  last  500  years  how  little  to  the  art 
of  bread-making !  which,  in  the  metropolis  at  least,  has  probably  improved  backwards. 
The  manufacture  and  the  trade  both  alike  misunderstood  and  mismanaged,  and  both 
made  worse  by  impotent  regulation. 

*  Yest  :— the  head,  foam,  or  froth  of  beer,  or  other  liquid  in  fermentatiom  It  Is' 
used  for  a  ferment  orleavenin  the  making  of  bread,  as  serving  to  swell  or  poff  it  apconsider- 
ablyi  in  a  little  time ;  and  to  make  it  lighter,  softer,  and  more  delicate;  bat,  when 
there  is  too  much  of  it,  it  renders  the  bread  bitter.  The  use  of  yest  in  bread  is  but 
of  late  standing  among  us ;  it  is  not  muck  above  a  century  since  the  bakers  first  intro* 
duced  it,  and  then  it  was  only  done  by  stealth  ;  although  Plint  witnesses  it  to  have 
been  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls.  The  faculty  of  medicine  at  Paris,  by  a  decree  of 
the  year  1688,  solemnly  condemned  it  as  noxious  to  the  health  of  the  people ;  yet  even 
that  censure  could  not  prevent  its  progress.  This  produce  from  the  working  of  fresh 
nade  malt-liquor  is  also  called  '*  barm;"  which  Bailey  deduces  from  the  saxon  beojim. 
It  b  also  not  uncommonly  written  yeast ;  but,  if  Bailev  be  right  in  its  derivation  from 
the  saxon  z^fz,  then  the  more  correct  spelling  is  as  herein  used  yett.  Such  is  the 
established  importance  of  this  article,  that  its  preservation,  perpetuation,  and  substitu- 
tion^ have  been  the  objects  of  much  speculation  end  experiment  'among  philanthro-' 
pists  and  chemists,  in  the  midst  of  much  variety,  the  reader's  attention  may  be 
usefully  directed  to  tlie  followinjs  examples.  For  a  premium  oflfeted  to  encourage  tfao 
discovery  of  a  substitute  ;  see  JBabSl  J^frtonicte,  vol.  ii,  p.  14€f ;  two  recipes  for  that 

Snrpose,  ibid.  2tO ;  german  and  swcdisli  method  of  making  an  artificial  kind,  x,  19.5 ; 
TORCk's  substitute,  ib.  f  93.  To  perpetuate  yest  :-^Mix  2  quarts  of  soft  water  with 
wheat  flour  to  the  consistence  of  paste ;  let  it  boil  slowly  for.!bal(  an  hour ;  when  cold* 
stir  into  it  i  lb.  of  sugar,  and  4  spoons-full  of  new  yest ;  put  it  into  a  large  jug,  or  other 
Tcssel  with  a  small  mouth ;  place  it  before  the  fire  that  it  may  ferment ;  this  will  raise 
np  a  thin  liquor,  which  must  be  thrown  away ;  the  remainder  to  be  kept  in  a  bottle 
jar  for  use,  in  a  cool  place,  observing  to  secure  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  by  tyuig  leather 
over  it :  the  same  quantity  of  this  yest  will  answer  the  purpose  as  of  the  common  sort. 
However,  bread  made  with  this,  ought  to  be  prepared  over  night,  or  some  hours  sooner 
than  with  the  other.  Four  spoons- full  of  this  yest  will  serve  as  the  ground-work  of  a 
fresh  supplyi  and  so  on  whenever  wanted.  Another  substitute  ; — To  a  pint  ofbeer  put 
a  table-spoon-full  of  brown  sugar,  and  as  much  flour  as  will  convert  it  into  the  con- 
sistence of  batter ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  small  jar  or  bottle^  corking  it  close  as  it  is 
apt  to  fly  ;  shake  it  well  twice  a  day  for  six  days  it  will  then  be  fit  for  use.  The  above 
will  work  14lb.  of  flour.  Leave  about  a  tea*cup-full  in  the  bottle,  and  add  similar 
quantities  of  the  several  ingredients;  it  will  then  become  fit  for  use  in  3  days*  When 
employed,  beat  the  vest  up  with  a  little  warm  water,  and  leave  it  to  spunge  with  the 
flour  sometime  in  tne  day  for  6  hours,  before  the  dough  be  kneaded ;  make  the  bread 
at  night,  and  bake  it  early  next  morning.  Common  ale-yest  may  be  kept  fresh  and 
fit  for  use  several  months,  by  the  following  method:  put  a  quantity  of  it  into  a  close 
csanvas  bag,  and  gently  squeeze  out  the  moisture  in  ti  screw-press,  until  the  remaining 
matter  be  as  firm  and  stiff  as  clay.  In  this  state  it  may  be  close  packed  up  in  a  tight 
cask  for  securing  it  from  the  air ;  and  will  keep  fresh,  sound|  and  fit  for  use  for  a  long 
time.  This  is  a  process  that  might  be  of  great  use  to  the  brewers  and  distillers  here,' 
who,  though  they  employ  very  large  quantities  of  yest>  seem  to  know  no  method  ot 
preserving  it,  or  raising  nurseries  of  it ;  for  want  of  which  they  sustain  a  loss ;  whereas  the 
brewers  in  Flanders  make  a  very  great  advantage  of  supplying  the  malt  distillers  of 
Holland  with  yesr,  wirick  is  rendered  lasting  and  fit  for  carriage,  by  this  easy  expedient. 
I'Sbaw's  Lectura,)  An  artificial  yest  has  been  prepared  by  impregnating  floor  and 
water  with  fixed  air,  vnxh  which  has  been  made  very  good  brtad^  withoat  the  aisiMani^f 
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WiMe  comfort  and  a^Vfttitnge  tome  ;  all  this^  as  I  said,  made  every  tKing  laboii* 
oos  aodiediotts  to  ine,  but;  tl}at  there  wafi  no  help  for ;  neither  was  ray  time  so 
MiQch  loss  to  me,  liecause,  us  I  bad  divided  it,  a  certain  pan  of  It  was  every  day  ap* 
Doiated  to  these  works ;  and,  as  I  resolved  to  use  none  of  the  com  for  bread  until  I 
Iiad  a  greater  quantity  by  me,  I  had  the  next  six  months  to  apply  myself  wholly,  by 
invention  and  labour,  to  furnish  myself  with  utensils  proper  for  the  performing 
all  the  operations  necessary  for  makmg  corn  fit  for  my  use. 

But  now  I  was  to  prepare  more  land :  for  I  had  seed  enough  to  sow  above  an  acrf 
of  ground.  Before  I  did  this,  I  had  a  week's  worlc,  at  least,  to  make  me  a  spade  ; 
which,  when  ic  was  done,  was  but  a  sprry  one  indeed*  and  very  heavy,  and 
requited  double  labour  to  woii:  with  it ;  however,  I  went  through  tba)^  and 
sowed  my  seed  in  two  large  flat  'pieces,  of  ground,  as  near  my  house  as  I  could 
£od  thepi  to  my  mind,  and  fenced  them  in  with  a  good  hedge;  the  stakes  of 
which  were  all  cut  off  that  wood  which  I  had  set  before,  and  knew  it  wduld 
crow ;  so  that,  in  one  year's  time,  I  knew  I  should  have  a  qnick  or  Kving 
hedge,  that  would  want  but  little  repair.  This  work  took  me  up  full  three  months : 
because  a  great  part  of  the  time  was  in  the  wet  season,  when  I  could  not 
go  abroad.  Within  doors,  tliat  is,  when  it  rained,  and  I  could  not  go  out,  I  founa 
employment  on  the  following  occasions :  always  observing,  that,  while  I  waa 
at  work,  I  diverted  myself  with  talking  to  my  parrot,  and  teaching  him  to  speak; 
and  I  quickly  learned  him  to  know  his  own  name,  and,  at  last,  to  speak  it  ou( 

Sretty  loud, "  Poll,*'  (which  was  (he  first  word  I  ever  heard  spoken  in  the  islami 
y  any  mouth  hut  my  own).  This,  therefore,  was  not  my  work,  but  an  assistance 
to  my  work ;  for  now,  as  I  said,  I  had  a  great  employment  upon  my  hands»  as 
follows :  I  had  long  studied^  by  some  means  or  other,  to  make  myself  some 
earthen  vessels,  which,  indeed,  I  wanted  much,  but  knew^  not  where  to  come  at 
them:  however,  considering  the  heat  of  the  climate,  I  did  not  doubt,  bnt,  if 
I  could 'find  out  any  clay,  I  might  botch  up  some  such  pot  as  might,  being  dried 
in  the  sun,  be  hard  and  strong  enough  to  bear  handling,  and  to  hold  any  thing 
that  was  dry,  and  required  to  be  kept  so  j  and  as  this  was  necessary  in  the  pre* 
paring  corn,  mei^I,  &c.  which  was  the  thmg  t  was  upon,  I  resolved  to  make  some 
as  large  as  I  could,  and  fit  only  to  stand  and  serve  like  jars.    It  would  make  the 
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of  any  other  ferment ;  and  this  method  has  been  proposed  for  procuring  fresh  fer* 
mented  bread  at  sea.    The  process  is  asfollowsi  boil  flour  and  water  together  unto  the 
consistence  of  treacle ;  when  the  mixtare  has  become  cold,  fill  a  small  cask  with  it* 
This  cask  is  to  be  filled  up  in  the  manner,  as  described  in  the  Cycloj»atdia^  for  the  im* 
pregnation  of  water  with  fixed  air ;  and  the  process  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  similar  wayp 
except  that  the  cask  is  to  be  agitatedi  as  often  as  the  mixture  rises  to  about  two-thirda 
of  the  capacity  of  the  funnel;  and  aAer  each  agitation,  which  should  continue  during 
several  minutes,  the  unabsorhed  air  is  to  be  let  out,  by  withdrawing  the  plug  firooi 
the  orifice  till  that  part  of  the  mixture  which  remained  in  the  funnel  has  returned  into 
the  cask.    The  orifice  should  also  be  larger  than  is  necessary  in  the  other  operation,  oa 
account  of  the  superior  viscidity  xX  the  mixture.    When,  after  repeated  agitation,  tha 
mixture  which  has  ascended  into  the  funnel,  does  not  subside  kito  the  cask,  it  may  be 
supposed  incapable  of  absorbing-  more  air.    Pour  the  mixture,  thus  saturated,  into  one 
or  more  large  bottles,  or  narrow-mouthed  jars ;  cover  it  over  loosely  with  paper,  and 
upon  that  lay  ablate  or  board,  with  a  weight  to  keep  it  steady.    Place  the  vessel  in  a 
situation  where  the  thermometer  will  stand  from  70^  to  80°,  and  stir  up  the  mixture  two 
or  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours.    In  ^bout  two  days,  such  a  degree  of  fermentation 
will  have  taken  place,  as  to  give  the  mixture  the  appearance  of  vest.    When  the  yest 
is  in  this  state  and  before  it  has  acquired  a  thoroughly  vinous  smell,  mix  the  quantity  of 
flour  intended  for  bread  in  the  proportion  of  six  pounds  of  flour  to  a  quart  of  the  yest^ 
and  a  sufficient  portion  of  water.    Knead  them  well  together  in  a  proper  vessel,  and 
covering  it  with*  a  cloth,  let  the  dough  stand  for. twelve  hours,  or  until  it  appears  to  be 
tufficienily  fermented  in  the  forementioned  degree  of  warmth.    It  is  t*hen  to  be  formed 
into  loaves  and  baked.  '  Perhaps  the  yest  would  be  more  perfect  if  a  decoction  of  malt 
were  used  instead  of  simple  water*    When  the  operation  is  finished,  the  cask,  in  order , 
la  prevent  its  contracting  a  disagreeable  tamt,  should  be  veil  waihedt 
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mderpityy  or  ratber  laugh  at  me»  to  tell  bow  mady  awkward  wayt  I  tool  to  fi^ 
thit  pastil  ;*  what  odd,  mis-shapen,  ogly,  things  I  made ;  how  many  of  them 
fell  in,  and  how  man^r  fell  out)  the  clay  not  being  stiff  enough  to  hear  iu^ 
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*  Pastil:— (}M«tiZ^  french,  of  pattiUut,  latin^  This  foreign  word»  of  which  the 
meaning  is  generally  limited  to  a  crayon  fur  painting,  to  a  composition  of  perfamery,  and 
to  a  sort  of  confectionary  ware,  seems  somewhat  improperly  employed  hy  the  aathor  or 
original  editor  of  these  adventures,  to  describe  potter's  clay;  bat  as  the  first  edition  of 
AosiNSOV  Crusoe  belong  to  what  has  been  osnally  esteemed  the  "  aagastan  age " 
of  english  literatare,  the  present  editor  has  not  rentnred  apon  the  correction  of  a  term 
that  appears  to  have  passed  muster  so  long.     However,  the  pause  which  has  been 
eauseain  the  perusal  of  the  text  by  this  remark  affords  opportunity  for  some  illustration 
of  the  art  of  making  vessels  of  baked  earthy  called  pottery.    The  antient  Greeks  and 
Etruscans,  and  the  Chinese  almost  from  time  immemorial,  have  particularly  excelled 
in  it :  but  the  art  is  now  extensively  diffused  throughout  Europe,  where  it  has  attained 
a  great  degree  of  perfection,    lite  most  perfect  species  of  earthen-ware  called  porcelsin, 
IS  manufactured  in  Germany  and  France ;  but  England  successfully  emulates,  and»  in 
some  degree,  surpasses,  the  nations  of  the  continent  in  producing  those  sorts  of  pottery 
the  most  required  for  the  purposes  of  domestic  life.    Clay  and  flint  are  the  substances 
of  which  every  kind  of  earthen-ware  is  made ;  the  former  alone  shrinks  and  craclcs ; 
the  latter  gives  solidity  and  strength.    Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  manufacture,  it  may  be  instructive  to  take  a  limited  view  of  the  natural  history 
of  those  two  materials.Clay,  in  its  purest  form,  is  named  in  chemistry  "a/«mtn<,"8nd  has  the 
following  properties :  alumine  is  destitute  of  taste  and  smell  |  when  moistened  with 
"Water,  it  forms  a  cohesive  and  ductile  mass,  susceptible  of  being  moulded  into  regular 
form ;  it  is  not  soluble  in  water  ;  but  retains  a  considerable  quantity  ;  it  does  not  aiSect 
bine  vegetable  colours ;  i(  is  dissolved  by  the  liquid  fixed  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated 
unchanged  by  acids:  in  ammonia  it  is  very  sparingly  soluble;  alumine  miiy  be  united 
by  fusion  with  fixed  alkalis,  and  with  most  of  the  earths  :  it  has  a  strong  affinity  for 
colouring  matter ;  it  shrinks  considerably  in  bulk  when  exposed  to  heat,  and  its  contrac* 
Cion  is  in  proportion  to  the  heat  applied.    Flint,  of  which  the  scientific  nameissi^jr» 
or  siliceous  earth,  is,  in  its  purest  form,  obtained  from  the  calcination,  and  certain  other 
treatment  of  gun-flints ;  and,  thus  obtained,  has  the  following  quahties :— fi/ef  is  per* 
fectly  white  and  tasteless ;  when  mixed  alone  with  water  it  does  not  form  a  cohesive 
Yuass  like  alumine,  and  has  a  dry,  harsh,  feel;  it  is  generally  considered  as  insoluble  in 
^ater,  yet,  when  fresh  precipitated,  has  tlie  property  of  retaining,  in  solution,  about 
tj^  of  its  weight ;  that  silex,  however,  is  dissolved  in  water  by  processes  of  nature* 
4MU1  scarcely  be  doubted,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  found  crystalized  in  considerable 
.quantities.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  acid  except  the  fluoric.    When  pulverized,  silex  is 
taken  up  by  a  solution  of  pure  potash,  or  of  soda,  but  not  by  ammoniac  ;  in  the  aggre« 
gated  state  of  flints,  nevertheless,  it  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  this  way;  when  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  exposed  to  strong  heat  in  a  furnace, 
it  forms  a  glass  insoluble,  and  identical  in  its  properties  with  that  commonly  manufac- 
tured.   In  preparing  the  two  substances  just  described,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
jSner  soits  of  earihen*ware,  the  clay  must  first  be  much  beaten  in  water ;  by  this  process, 
the  finer  parts  oi  it  remain  suspended  in  the  fluid,  while  the  coarser  particles  fall  to  the 
bottom.    The  thick  liquor  may  be  farther  purified  by  passing  it  through  sieves ;  after 
jwhich  it  is  mixed  with  another  liquid,  consisring  of  flints  calcined,  ground,  and  suspended 
in  water.    The  mixture  is  t^en  evaporated  and  dried  in  a  kiln,  when,  ^ing  afterwards 
beaten  with  water  to  a  proper  temper,  it  becomes  fit  for  being  moulded  into  bowls, 
plates,  or  other  utensils ;  in  order  to  which  the  potter  takes  a  lump  of  the  composition,^ 
oi  the  required  size,  and  places  it  on  a  horizontal  wheel,  before  him,  usually  turned  by 
the  action  of  his  own  foot,  while,  with  his  finger  and  thumb  inserted  in  the  clay,  ha 
Ibrms  tbe  cavity  of  the  vessel,  reducing  the  inside  into  the  required  dimensions  with 
one  hand,  while  he  regulates  the  external  shape  with  the  other ;  the  wheel  being  kept, 
the  whole  time,  in  rotary  motion ;  mouldings,  feet,  handles,  spouts,  dtc.  are  the  subjects 
of  distinct  manipulation,  and  are  then  stuck,  piece  by  piece,  on  the  outside  of  the  vessel. 
When  finished,  the  workman  cuts  the  fashioned  part  from  the  remainder  of  the  lump* 
and  setf  it  aside  to  dry  ;  and  when  sufliciently  hardened  for  removal  itrithout  danger, 
it  is  covered  with  a  glazing  :  but  the  details  of  that  process,  as  well  as  the  colouring, 
and  other  decorative  branches  of  this  manufacture  being  foreign  to  the  specific  obj9G^. 
•f  the  yresent  note  are,  therefore,  not  herein  des(^ribed. 
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fwn  weight;  bow  many  cracked  by  tbe  oyer-TioIent  beat  of  the  8un»  beinX 
set  out  too  hastily ;  and  how  many  feli  in  pieces  with  only  removing,  as  weM 
before  as  after  tney  were  dried :  and,  in  a  word,  how«  after  having  laboured 
hard  to  6nd  the  clay,  to  dig  it,  to  temper  it,  to  bring  it  home,  and  work  it,  I 
conld  not  make  above  two  large  eartben  ngly  things  (I  cannot  call  them  jars)  in 
aboat  two  months'  labour.  However,  as  the  sun  baked  these  two  very  dry  and 
hardy  I  lifted  them  very  gently  up,  and  set  them  down  again  in  two  great  wicker 
baskets,  which  I  had  made  on  purpose  for  them,  that  they  might  not  break ; 
and  as  between  the  pot  and  the  basket,  there  was  a  little  room  to  spare,  I  stuffed 
It  full  of  the  rice  and  barley-straw ;  and  these  two  pots  being  to  stand  always 
dry,  I  thought  would  hold  my  dry  corn,  and  perhaps  the  meat,  when  the  corn 
was  bruised.  Though  I  miscarried  so  much  in  my  design  for  large  pots,  yet  I 
Blade  several  smaller  things  with  better  success ;  such  as  little  round  pots^  flat 
dishes,  pitchers,  and  pipkins,  or  any  thin^  my  hand  turned  to*  and  the  heat  of 
tbe  sun  baked  them  very  hard. 

But  all  this  would  not  answer  my  end,  whif  h  was,  to  get  an  earthen  pot  to 
hold  liquids,  and  bear  the  fire,  which  none'of  these  could  do.  It  happened  some 
time  after,  making  a  pretty  large  fire  for  cooking  my  meat,  when  I  went  to  put 
it  out  after  I  had  done  with  it,  I  found  a  broken  piece  of  one  of  my  earthen* 
ware  vessels  in  the  fire,  burnt  as  hard  as  a  stone,  and  red  as  a  tile.  1  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  see  it ;  and  said  to  myself,  that  certainly  they  might  b« 
made  to  burn  whole,  if  they  would  burn  broken.  This  set  me  to  study  how 
to  order  my  fire,  so  as  to  make  it  bum  some  pots.  I  had  no  notion  of  a  kiln 
such  as  the  potters  burn  in,  or  of  glazing*  them  with  lead,  though  I  had  some  lead 
to  do  it  with  ;  but  I  placed  three  large  pipkins  and  two  or  three  pots  in  a  pile, 
one  upon  another,  and  placed  my  fire- wood  all  round  it,  with  a  great  heap  of 
embers  under  them.  I  plied  the  fire  with  fresh  fuel  round  the  outside,  and 
upon  the  top  until  1  saw  the  pots  in  the  inside  red-hot  quite  through,  and  observed 
that  they  did  not  crack  at  all ;  when  1  saw  them  clear  red,  1  let  them  stand 
in  that  heat  about  five  or  six  hours,  till  I  found  one  of  them,  though  it  did  not 
crack,  did  melt  or  run  ;  for  the  sand,  which  was  mixed  with  the  clay,  melted 
by  the  violence  of  the  heat,  and  would  hnve  run  into  glass,  if  I  had  gone  on  ; 
80 1  slacked  my  fire  gradually,  till  the  pots  be^an  to  abate  of  the  red  colour  s 
and  watching  them  all  night,  that  I  might  not  let  the  fire  abate  too  fast,  in  the 
morning  I  had  three  very  good,  I  will  not  say  handsome,  pipkins,  and  two  other 
earthen  pots,  as  hard  burnt  as  could  be  desired;  and  one  of  them  perfectly 
glazed  with  the  running  of  the  sand.    After  this  experiment,  I  need  not  say, 

!■  ■  ■  .  .1      .  1  11  !■       -I      I      ■     .1 

G^AZE  f  The  roman  method  of  giaxing  some  of  their  vrrns,  might  give  our  workmen 
a  bint  toward  a  method  greatly  superior  to  any  thing  now  in  practice  fur  the  glasing 
eartben  ware.  There  if  a  sort  of  red  uins  found  in  Yorkshire,  which  are,  instead  of 
glaaing,  covered  all  over  inside  and  out,  with  a  fine  coral-coloured  varoish.  that  gives 
them  a  beauty  which  no  earthen  ware  of  our  times  can  attain  ;  and  is  not  only  far  mora 
durable  than  our  way  of  doing  it  with  lead,  which  is  apt  to  crack  and  fly,  both  with 
wet  and  with  beat,  but  far  more  safe  and  wholesome ;  lead  being  well  known  to  be 
corroded  by  acids,  and  to  be  a  vapourable  metal,  whose  fumes  are  very  noxious,  thera 
is  great  reason  to  suspect  that  it  must  be  unwholesome  when  brought  to  the  fire.  This 
antieot  glazing  seems  to  have  been  done  either  by  the  brush,  or  else  by  dipping  ;  for 
both  the  inside  and  outside  are  varnished  with  equal  regularity  ;  and  something  may  ba 
guessed  at  as  to  tbe  materials  thoy  used  in  it,  from  what  Pliny  has  (eft  us.  This  autha* 
occasionally  observes,  that  such  earthen  ware  as  was  painted  with  bitumen  never  loaf 
its.  beauty ;  and  afterwards  that  it  was  a  custom  to  cover  oyer  whole  statues  with  this 
sort  of  glazing,  which,  he  observes,  did  not  only  make  a  smooth  coat,  but  sink  into  the 
matter  of  tbe  stone  or  earth,  and,  therefore,  this  could  nut  be  lively  tp  c^ack  and  fly  off 
like  our  lead-coats  on  plates,  &c.  which  is  merely  a  crust  laid  ^ver  them^CH pox's  PhUos. 
CoUfcU)  Common  glazing  for  any  kind  of  earthenware  may  be.  made  of  yfhite  sand 
forty  pounds*  pf  red  lead  twenty  pounds,  of  pearl-ashes  twenty  pounds^,  and  of  common 
salt  twelve  pouodi*  |*owde]^ihe  sai)d  by  grinding  Ui  andthe^add  \t  t^Qtp  the  othfr  ingrf* 
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that't  wanted  no  sort  orf  earthen^ware  for  my  tise';  1)ut- 1  must  neeib  saj,  as  td 
the  shapes  of  them,  they  were  very  indifferent,  as  any  one  may  sappose^  when  I 
liad>  no  way  of  making  them  but  as  the  children  make  dirt  pies^  or  as  a  woman 
would  make  pies  that  never  learned  to  raise  paste.  No  joy  at  a  thing  of  so 
mean  a  nature  was  ever  equal  to  mine,  when  1. found  I  had  made  an  eaithen  pot 
that  would  bear  the  dre ;  and  I  had  hardly  patience  to  stay  till  they  were  cold, 
hfifore  I  set  one  on  the  fire  again,  with  some  water  in  it,  to  boil  me  some  meat, 
which  it  did  admirably  well ;  and  with  a  piece  of  a  kid  I  made  soma  very  good 
broth,  although  I  wanted  oatmeal,  and  several  other  ingredients  requisite  to  make 
it  so  good  as  I  would  have  had  it  been. 

My  next  concern  was,  to  get  a  stone  mortar  to  stamp  or  beat  some  com  in ; 
for,  as  to 'the  mill,  there  was  no  thought  of  arriving  to  that  perfection  of  art  with 
One  pair  of  hands.  To  supply  this  want  I  was  at  a  great  loss  ;  for,  of  all  trades 
in  the  world,  I  was  as  perfectly  unqualified  for  a  stone-cutter  as  for  any  what- 
ever ;  neither  had  I  any  tools  to  go  about  it  with.  I  spent  cnany  a  day  to  find 
out  a  great  stone  big  enough  to  cut  hollow,  and  make  6t  for  a  mortar;  but  could 
iind  none  at  all,  except  what  was  in  tlie  solid  rock,  and  which  1  had  no  way  to 
dig  or  cut  out;  nor,  mdeed,  were  the  rocks  in  the  island  of  sufficient  hardness, 
|i8  they  were  all  of  a  sandy,  crumbling  stone,  which  would  neither  bear  the 
weight  of  a  heavy  pestle,  nor  would  break  the  corn  without  filling  it  with  sand; 
80,  after  a  great  deal  of  time  lost  in  searching  for  a  stone,  I  gave  it  over,  and 
resolved  to  look  out  a  g^eat  block  of  hard  wood,  which  I  founjd  indeed  much 
easier ;  and  getting  one  as, big  as  I  had  strength  to  stir,  I  rounded  it,  and  formed 
it  on  the  outside  with  my  axe  and  hatchet ;  and  then,  with  the  help  of  fire  and 
infinite  labour,  made  a  hollow  place  in  it  as  the  Indians  in  Brazil  make  their 
canoes.  After  this,  I  made  a  great  heavy  pestle,  or  beater,  of  the  wood  called 
iron- wood  ;*  and  this  I  prepared  and  laid  by  against  I  had  my  next  crop  of  corn, 
v^hen  I  proposed  to  myself  to  grind,  or  rather  pound,  my  corn  into  meal,  to  make 
my  bread. 


Stents,  and  grind  them  together  ;  after  which  calcine  them  for  some  time  with  a  mode- 
rate heat ;  when  the  mixture  is  cold,  pound  it  to  powder  ;  and  when  wanted  for  use 
temper  it  with  water.  The  proportion  of  these  ingredients  mav  be  occasionally  varied. 
"We  may  observe,  in  general,  (hat  lead  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the  composition  of 
glazings  ;  and  other  Suxes  ought  to  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  A  transparent  glaang 
may  be  prepared,  without  lead,  by  calcining  forty  pounds  of  white  sand,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  pearl-ashes,  fifteen  pounds  of  common  salt,  and  proceeding  as  before :  a  more 
perfect  transparentglazingmay  be  madeof  sand  forty  pounds^ofwood  ashes  perfectly  burut, 
Hfty  pounds,  of  pearl-ashes,  ten  pounds,  and  of  common  salt,  twelve  pounds.  The  pro- 
portions of  tbe.«e  ingredients  may  be  varied  occasionally  :  for,  where  the  glazing  can 
|)e  fluxed  conveniently  with  a  very  strong  fire,  the  quantity  of  sand  may  be  encreased 
to  60  or  TOlbs.  which  not  only  renders  the  glazing  stronger,  but  makes  a  saTing  in  the 
f!Ji:pense.  The  proportion  of  pearl-ash,  which  is  the  dearest  ingredient,  may  likewise 
be  diminished,  or  even  be  wholly  omitted,  when  the  ware  be  designed  for  very  coane 
purposes. 

'  •laoNwooD : — (siderosyJon,  in  botany. )  A  genus  of  the  penttrndrid-manogyma  class. 
Its  characters  are  these  ;  the  empalement  of  the  flower  is  permanent,  and  is  cut  into 
five  segments ;  the  flower  19  bell-shaped,  divided  into  five  parts  at  the  brim  ;  it  has  five 
BwUshaped  stamina  the  length  of  the  petal,  terminated  by  single  summits  ;  and  a  ronod 
^crmcn,  supporting  an  awl-shaped  style,  crowned  by  a  single  Uigma;  tlie  germen  after- 
wards becomes  a  roundish  berry,  having  one  cell,  containing  four  seeds.  There  are 
two  species  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Lxnn/cus  enumerates  eight.  The 
wood  of  these  trees  being  very  close  and  solid,  has  given  occasion  for  this  name  being 
applied  to  them,  it  being  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water  :  and  the  title  of  iron-wood 
having  been  applied  to  the  wood,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  whete  it  grows,  has 
occasioned  the  botanists  to  constitute  r  genus  by  this  name.  But  as  the  characters  of 
the  plants  have  not  been  so  well  examined  as  could  be  wished,  occasioned  by  their 
fteldom  flowering  in  Europe,  it  is  very  prfjjaable,  that  the  plants  which  have  been  ranged 
Wndertbisgenus,  do  not  properly  belong  to  it.    (Hilibk.) 
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.   }ij  nert  diflkalty  wis,  to  iMke  a  search,*  or  siete^  to  dress  my  meftl,  and  to 

{Hit  it  fiom  the  bnui  and  the  hosk,  without  which  i  did  not  see  it  possible  I 

«wild  have  any  bread.    This  was  a  difficnlt  thing  even  to  think  on  ;  for  I  had 

Botfaiog  like  the  necessary  thing  to  make  it;  I  mean  fine  thin  canvas  or  stu% 

So  semh  the  meal  throi^h.    Here  I  vras  at  a  full  stop  for  many  months ;  nor 

did  I  really  know  what  to  do ;  linen  I  had  none  left  but  what  was  mere  rags ; 

I  had  goat*s  hair,  but  neither  knew  bow  to  weave  it  or  spin  it ;  and  had  I  known 

howy  here  were  no  tools  to  work  it  with :  all  the  remedy  I  found  for  this  was, 

at  fast  recollectiog  I  had,  among  the  seamen^s  clothes  which  were  saved  out  of 

the  ship,  some  nedL-dotln  of  calico  or  muslin ;  with  some  pieces  of  these  I  made 

three  small  sievesi  proper  enough  for  the  work  ;  and  thus  I  made  shift  for  som« 

years. 

The  baking  part  was  the  n€xt  thing  to  be  consideredi  and  how  I  should 
make  bread  when  I  came  to  have  corn :  for,  first  I  had  no  yest;  at  to  that 
part  there  vras  no  supplying  the  want,  so  I  did  not  concern  myself  much  about 
It;  but,  for  an  oven,  I  was  indeed  puzzled*  At  length  I  found  out  an  eipedient 
for  that  also,  which  was  this ;  I  made  some  earthen  ves&els,  very  broad,  out  not 
de?p,  that  b  to  say,  about  two  feet  dumeter,  and  not  above  nine  inches 
deep  :  these  I  burned  in  the  fire  as  I  had  done  the  other,  and  laid  them  by ; 
and,  when  I  wanted  to  bake^  I  made  a  great  fire  upon  mj  hearth,  which  I  had 
paaed  with  some  square  tiles,  of  my  own  making  and  burning  also ;  but  I  should 
not  presume  to  call  them  square.  When  the  fire-wood  was  burned  into  embers 
or  live  coals,  I  drew  them  forward  upon  tlie  hearth,  so  as  to  cover  it  all  over, 
and  there  let  them  lie  till  the  hearth  was  very  hot ;.  then  sweeping  away  all  the 
embers,  I  set  down  my  loaf,  or  loaves,  and  covering  them  with  the  earthen  pot, 
drew  the  embers  all  round  the  outside  of  the  pot,  to  Keep  in  aiKl  add  to  the  brat  i 
and  thus,  as  well  as  in  the  best  oven  in  tlie  warld,  I  baked  my  barley-loaves^ 
and  became,  in  a  little  time,  a  good  pastry-cook  into  tlie  bargain  ;  for  I  mada 
myself  several  cakes  and  puddings  of  the  rice ;  but  I  made  no  pies»  as  I  had 
nothing  to  put  into  them  except  5ie  flesh  of  fowls  or  goats* 

It  need  not  be  wondered  at,  if  all  these  things  took  me  upmost  part  ofth« 
third  year  of  my  abode  here ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  iu  the  intervals  of  these 
things,  I  had  my  new  harvest  and  husbandry  to  manage :  I  reaped  my  com  in 
its  season,  carried  it  home  as  well  as  I  could,  and  laid  it  up  in  the  ear,  in  my  large 
baskets,  until  1  had  time  to  rub  it  out :  for  I  had  no  floor  to  thresh  it  on,  or  mstni* 
roentto  thresh  it  with.  And  now,  indeed,  mv  stock  of  com  increasing,  I  really 
wanted  to  build  my  barns  bigger ;  I  wanted  a  place  to  lay  it  up  in  ;  for  the 
locresse  of  the  corn  now  yielded  me  so  much,  that  I  had  of  the  barley  about 
twenty  bushels,  and  of  rice  as  much,  or  more  ;  iniomuch  that  now  I  resolved 
to  b^n  to  use  it  freely ;  fur  my  biscuit-bread  had  been  quite  gone  a  great 
while;  I  resolved  also  to  see  what  quantity  would  be  sufficient  for  me  a  whole 
▼ear,  and  to  sow  but  once  a  year.  Upon  the  whole,  I  found  that  the  forty 
bushels  of  barley  and  rice  were  much  more  than  I  could  tonsume  in  a  year  ; 
so  I  resolved  to  sow  just  the  same  quantity  every  year  that  I  sowed  the  last,  io 
hopes  that  such  a  quantity  would  fully  provide  me  with  bread,  &c« 

All  the  while  these  things  were  doing,  you  may  be  sure  my  thoughts  ran 
many  times  upon  the  prospect  of  land  which  I  had  seen  from  the  other  side  of 

*  SsAacR  :— Morse,  MTM,  uarce,  or  sieve  (mj,  tamis,  french),  an  utensil  serving  to 
separate  the  fine  from  the  coarse  parts  of  powders,  liqoors,  and  the  like }  or  to  cleanse 
pulse  fi-om  dust*  light  grains,  &c.  It  is  made  of  a  rim  of  wood,  the  circalar  space 
whereof  is  filled  with  a  JUex^i  of  silk>  hair,  linen,  wire,  or  thin  slices  of  wood.  Sieves 
which  liave  very  large  holts,,  are  also  called  riddles ;  such  Is  the  coal  or  lime  sieve,  tlia 
garden  sieve,  &c.  'When  drugs,  apt  to  evaporate,  or  whose  dost  is  ppmicions,  are  ta 
be  paaeed  through  a  sieve,  it  is  usual  to  have  it  covered  with  a  lid.  The  sifting 
of  flour  from  its  bran  is  eifbcted  by  a  somewhat  different  process  called  **  hohlng,*'  in 
which  p  coarse  cloth  of  a  peculiar  fabric,  is  used  infts ad  of  a  stevci  and  th«nct  caU«4 
»"bol|iDgcloth,'»  . 
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the  island ;  and  I  wal  not  without  some  secret  wiriies  that  I  was  on  shone  tfitfre  j 
fancving  that,  seeing  the  maiii-land,*  and  an  inhabited  country,  I  might  find 
8<jrae  way  or  other  to  convey  myself  farther,  and  perhaps  at  last  find  some  means 
of  escape. 

But  all  this  while  I  made  no  allowance  for  the  dangers  of  such  a  condition, 
and  that  I  might  fall  into  the  haiids  of  savages,  and  perhaps  such  as  I  might  have 
reason  to  think  far  worse  than  the  lions  and  tigers  of  Africa;  that  if  I  once  came 
jn  their  power,  I  should  run  a  hazard  of  more  than  a  thousand  to  one  of  being 
killed,  and  perhaps  of  being  eaten  ;  for  I  had  heard  that  the  people  of  the  Carib* 
beant  coast  were  canibals  or  man  eat^  ;  and  I  knew,  by  the  latitude,  that  I 
could  not  be  far  off  from  that  shore.  Then  supposing  they  were  not  canibalS, 
yet  they  might  kill  me,  as  they  had  many  Europeans  who  had  fallen  into  their 
hands,  even  when  they  have  been  ten  or  twenty  together ;  much  more  I  who 
was  but  one,  and  could  make  little  or  no  defense  ;  all  these  things,  I  say,  which  I 
ou^ht  to  have  considered  well  of,  and  did  turn  up  in  my  thowiihts  afterwards, 
took  up  none  of  my  apprehensions  at  first  f  yet  my  head  fan  mightily  upon  t^ie 
thought  of  getting  over  to  the  shore. 

Now  I  wished  for  my  boy  Xury,  and  the  long-boat  with  the  shoulder-of-motton 
sail,  with  which  I  sailed  above  a  thousand  miles  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  this 
was  in  vain  :  then,  I  thought  I  would  go  and  look  at  our  ship's  boat,'  which,  as , 
I  have  said,  was  blown  up,  a  great  way  upon  the  shore  in  the  storm,  when  we 
were  first  cast  away.  She  lay  nearly  where  she  did  at  first,  but  not  quite,  having 
turned,  by  the  force  of  the  waves  and  the  winds,  almost  bottom  upward,  against 
a  high  ridge  of  beachy  rough  sand ;  but  no  water  about  her  as  before.  If  I  had 
had  hands  to  have  refitted  her,  and  to  have  launched  her  into  the  water,  the  boat 
would  have  done  very  well,  and  I  might  have  gone  back  to  Brazil  with  her  easily 
enough ;  but  I  might  have  foreseen,  that  I  could  no  more  turn  her  and  set  her 
upright  upon  her  bottom,  than  I  could  remove  the  island  ;  however,  I  went  to 
the  woods,  cut  levers  and  rollers,  and  brought  them  to  the  boat,  resolving  to  try 
what  Icould  do;  suggesting  to  myself,  that,  if  1  could  but  turn  her  down,  and  repair 
the  damage  she  had  received,  she  would  be  a  very  jood  boat,  afid  I  might  venture 
to  sea  in  her.    I  spared  no  pains,  indeed,  in  this  piece  of  fruitless  toil, and  spent, 

•Main: — (magne,  old  french ;  magmu,  latin;)  chief,  principal,  ma^an,  saxon* 
signifies  may  or  can  :  from  whence  maegan,  might,  power.  Thus»  among  mariuenr, 
the  ocean  is  called  the  motn-sea  ;  the  continent  the  main-land ;  or  either  of  them  for 
brevity's  sake,  the  *•  main,"  simply  :  in  like  manner,  the  principal  mast,  and  its  append- 
ages are  distinguished  by  the  epithet  main, 

f  p4RiB£Aif : — ^The  mezican  gulf  is  properly  subdivided  into  three  distinct  basias: 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  bay  of  Honduras,  and  the  Caraibean  sea.  The  lirtter  takes  its 
name  from  that  class  of  islands  whigh  bound  this  pprtion  to  the  east.  Most  of  these 
were  formerly  possessed  by  a  nation  of  canibals,  the  scourge  and  terror  of  the  m^ld  and 
inoffensive  natives  of  Hespaniola,  who  expressed  to  Columbus  their  dread  of  those 
fierce  and  warlike  invaders,  styling  them  CaraVbs  or  Caribees,  The  old  spanislb  navi- 
gators  speaking  of  the  west-indian  i&les  in  general  distinguish  them  in  two  daises  by 
the  terms  barta-vento  and  sotovento ;  from  whence  our  "  windward"  and  "leeward* 
iflnnds.  Th«  caraibean  constitute  in  strict  propriety  the  former  class,  and  the  four 
large  isles  of  Cubai  Jamaica,  'Hespaniola,  and  Porto-rico,  the  latter  class,  llat  our 
english  mariners  appropriate  both  terms  to  the  caribee  islands  only  ;  sub-dividing  them 
according  to  their  situation  in  the  course  of  the  trade-wind  j  the  windward  isleinds  by 
this  arrangement  terminating  with  Martinico  ;  the  leeward  commencing  at  Duminicaw 
And  extending  to  Porto-rico.  The  Caralbes  of  the  continent  are  the  Galibis  of  R  paaaT- 
SON,  inhabiting  the  district  between  the  Orenoko  and  Esseouibo  river*,  or  perhaps 
throughout  the  whole  of  Guiana.  These  were  certainly  canibals.  The  ■  caralb 
complexion  is  of  a  Spanish  olive  disguised  by  a  painted  coat  of  crimson.  These  Galibis 
of  America  from  whom  the  insular  Caralbes  are  supposed  to  descend,  call  the  supreme 
being' romwisri,  or  "  universal  father."  The  caralbs  depress  in  infancy  the  imciput, 
or. lore-head  from  the  eye-broWs  to  the  corona}  suture;  which  gives  ail  unnatunil  thick* 
nets  or  elevation  to  the  occiput,  or  hinder  part  of  the  skull. 
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I  tliirik,  three  or  four  weeks  about  it ;  at  last,  finding  it  impossible  to  beaire  liet 
up  with  my  little  Strength,  I  fell  to  digging  away  the  sand,  to  undermine  her,  and 
so  to  make  her  fail  down,  setting  pieces  of  wood  to  thrust  and  guide  her  right  in 
tlie  fall.  But,  when  I  had  done  this,  I  was  unable  to  stir  her  up  again,  or  to  get 
under  her,  much  less  to  move  her  forward  towards  the  water ;  so  I  was  forced 
to  give  it  over:  and  yet,  though  I  gave  over  the  hopes  of  the  boat,  my  desire  to 
venture  over  unto  the  main  encreased,  rather  than  diminished,  as  the  means  for 
it  seemed  impossible. 

At  length,  I  began  to  think  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  make  myself  a  caooey 
or  periagua,*  such  as  the  natives  of  those  climates  make,  even  without  tools,  or, 
as  r  might  say,  without  hands,  of  the  trunk  of  a  great  tree.  This  I  not  only 
thought  possible,  but  easy,  and  pleased  myself  extremely  with  the  idea  of  makin|( 
it,  and  with  my  having  much  more  convenience  for  it  than  any  of  the  negros  or 
Americans  ;  but  not  at  all  considering  tlie  particular  inconveniences  which  I  lay 
under  more  than  they  did ;  viz,  the  want  ot  hands  to  move  it  into  the  water  when 
it  was  made,  a  difficulty  much  harder  for  roe  to  surmount  tlian  all  the  conse^ 
quences  of  want  of  tools  could  be  to  them ;  for  what  could  it  avail  roe,  if,  after 
I  had  chosen  my  tree,  and  with  much  trouble  cut  it  down,  and  might  be  able 
^ith  my  tools  to  hew  and  dub  the  outside  into  the  proper  shape  of  a  boat,  and 
burn  or  cut  out  the  inside  to  make  it  hollow,  so  as  to  make  a  boat  of  it ;  if,  after 
all  this,  I  must  leave  it  just  where  I  found  it,  and  was  not  able  to  launch  it  into 
the  water? 

One  would  imagine,  if  I  had  had  the  least  reflection  upon  my  mind  of  my 
circumstances  while  I  was  making  this  boat,  I  should  have  immediately  thought 
how  I  was  to  get  it  hito  the  sea ;  but  my  thoughts  were  so  intent  upon  my  voyage 
in  it,  that  I  never  once  considered  how  I  should  get  it  off  the  land;  and  it  was 
really,  in  its  own  nature,  more  easy  for  me  to  euide  it  over  forty-five  miles  of 
sea,  than  the  forty-five  fathoms  of  land,  where  it  lay,  to  set  it  afloat  in  the  waiter, 
I  went  to  work  upon  this  boat  the  most  like  a  fool  that  ever  man  did,  who  had  any 
of  his  senses  awake.  I  pleased  myself  with  the  design,  without  determining 
whether  I  vras  able  to  undertake  it ;  not  but  that  the  difficulty  of  launching  my 
boat  came  often  into  my  head ;  but  I  put  a  stop  to  my  own  enquiries  into  it,  by 
this  foolish  answer  :  Let  us  first  make  it;  I  warrant  I  will  find  some  way  or  other 
,tu  get  it  along  when  it  is  done. 

This  was  a  •  .ost  preposterous  method :  but  the  eagerness  of  my  fancy  pre* 

*  Periaoua: — (spttuisli)  a  sort  of  large  canoe  used  in  the  gnlf  of  Mexico  and 
among  the  american  isles;  but  differing  from  that  species  of  vessel,  as  being  compesed 
of  the  truaks  of  two  or  more  trees  hollowed  and  united  together ;  whereas  the  canoe 
is  a  single  tree  scooped  out  and  reduced  externally  somewhat  into  the  shape  of  a  boat» 
fikrAu  ^Mvo|0X«w  K/u0i0atfayri«.  CZosimus,  iy.) 

Aiisi  Danuhium  quondam  tranare  Grathurgi, 
hi  Untres  fregere  nemus,  ter  miUe  ruebantt 
Per  finvium  pUnae  cuneis  immatubutalnu 

Clavdxan,  in  it.  Cons.  Ham^ 

In  fact,  the  boat  thus  rudely  fashioned,  and  used  at  the  present  day  on  the  Bosporui, 
fur  nearl3^  the  same  purposes  as  fishing  ponts  serve  in  Eiigiand,  is  still  called  by  the  modern 
Greeks  monoxj/lon.  It  is  a  roost  remarkable  comcideoce  in  the  annals  of  navigation,  to 
iind  such  a  community  of  origin  among  widely  separated  nations  (the  Scythians  and 
Americans),  as  is  exhibited  by  this  Qoatiiig  trunk ;  which  is  thus  described  in  the  Hutory 
of  tlie  Bucani^n  of  Amexica:-^"  Canoes  are  like  little  wherry- boats,  being  made  of 
only  one  tree,  hoflowed  and  ^tt^d  for  the  ^ea  ;  they  are  so  swift  that  they  may  be  well 
called  NeptuneTs  ppst-fior^e^.  The  Indians  make  these  canoes  without  any  iron  instru- 
ments, by  only  burning  the  trees  nigh  the  roo(,  and  then  so  governing  the  fire  that  nothing 
is  burut.  more  ilian  wJiat  (hey  would  have.  Some  have  hatchets  of  flint,  with  which  they 
scrape  or  pare  off  wliatsoever  was  burnt  too  far;  and  thus  by  fire  only,  they  give  them 
that  shape,  which  renders  tbeni  cspf^ble  of  uavigaiing  sixty  or  eighty  leagues  with 
.ardipary  secaritj^/^ 
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^ted,  aifd  to  vtrork  I  w^nt    IfeUed  a  c^dar-^treei*  and  I  question  rouch  wlietW 
fiolomon  ever  had  such  a  one  for  the  building^of  the  Temple  at  Jerasidem  ;  it  wai 

/■  '  — ' 

*  Geoa9  : — (pinus  cydrus,  Linn,  monadelphia,)  Of  all  the  varieties  of  this  kind«  the 
inostTalaable  as  well  as  celebrated  is, doubtless,  the  cedar  ofLebanon,  and, what  is  remark- 
able,  this  particular  species  has  not  been  fouud  as  a  native  in  any  other  part  of  the  world* 
JO  far  as  hath  yet  come  to  knowledge.    Thb  tree  is  much  named  in  the  scriptares*  both  in 
ia  natural  and  a  mystical  sense.    The  cedar  of  Lebanon  shoots  out  its  branches  at  8  to 
12  feet  from  the  ground  ;  they  are  large,  and  at  a  distance  from  one  another :  its 
ieaves  are  something  like  those  of  rose-mary  :  it  is  an  evergreen :  and  distils  a  kind  of 
gum,  to  which  divers  qualities  are  attributed :  the  wood  is  inclining  to  a  brown  colonr, 
aolfd,  beautiful,  and  incorruptible  :  it  bears  a  conical  apple  like  that  of  the  pine,  bat 
Tounder.    The  antient  inhabitants  of  Syria  made  use  of  this  wood  for  the  beams  and 
planks  of  edifices ;  for  the  ceiling  of  apartments,  and  also  placed  them  in  the  substance 
of  walls,  so  disposed,  that  there  were  three  rows  of  stone  and  one  of  ccdar^wood.    The 
cedar  of  Lebanon  is  allegorical ly  used  in  scripture  to  mean  the  king  of  Israel ;  and  also 
the  felicity  and  growth  of  the  faithful.    Cedar,  and  its  co-relatives  occur  in  the  following 
places :  II.  Samuel,  v,  11.  viii,  2, 7;  !•  Kings^  iv,  33.  v,  6,  8, 10  ;  II.  Kings,  xiv,  9.  xix, 
23;  II.  Chroniclet,  i,  15.ii»  3,  .8.  ix,  27.  xzv,  18 ;  Job,  xl,  17 ;  Fsalnu,  xcii>  12 ;  Canticles, 
i,  17.|v.  15.  viii,  9 ;  Is(uah,h,  10,  xli,  19 ;  Jeremiah, xxii. 7, 14, 15, 23 ;  Ezehiel,  xvii,  S,  22, 
its,  xxvii,  24.xxxi.  3,  8;  Zephaniah,'u,  14;  Zechariah,,  xi,  1,  2;  Numbers^  xix,  6.  xxiv. 
6:  1.  Chronicles,  xvii,  1.  xxii,  4;  Ezra,  iii,  7;  Levi^cus,  xiv,  4;  I.  Kings,  x,  27;  Psalmt, 
xxix,  5.1xxx,  10.  civ,  16.  cxlviii,  9;  Isaiah,  xxxvii,  24.  xliv)  14 ;  Amos,  ii,  9  ;  Judges,ix, 
15 ;  Isaiah,  ii,  13.  xiv,  8.  Ezehiel  xxvii,  5.    Besides  the  cedar,  there  are  named  in  scrip- 
lure  the  gopher,  theshattim,  and  the  almag.    The  first  is  the  wood  of  which  Noah's  ark 
was  built,  Genesist  vi,  14;  and  has  been  supposed,  by  some  biblical  scholars,  to  mean 
the  larch,  or  some  tree  of  the  pine  kind.    The  second  is  mentioned  in  Exodus  and  Dew- 
teronomy  as  the  wood  employed  in  the  mosaic  ark,  &;c.  and  supposed  generally  to  be 
>nahogany.or  some  of  the  finer  hard  woods  used  by  the  cabinet  makers.    The  third  is 
luuned  but  twice,  l,Kings,  x,  11, 12 ;  and  as  having  been  brought  from  Ophir  by  Hirpro's 
navy,  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  mean  teak,  or  tik,  tectona  grandis*.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon 
bears  the  openest  exposures  so  well,  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  is  not  more  cultivated  in 
England.    The  cones  of  this  tree  are  brought  from  the  Levant,  and,  if  preserved  entire, 
will  keep  their  seeds  many  years.    These  cones  are  to  be  split  open,  and  the  seeds 
)>icked  out :  these  are  to  be  sown  and  propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fir,  only 
that,  when  the  plants  begin  to  shoot  strong,  the  leading  shoot  generally  inclines  to  one 
aide,  and  must,  therefore,  be  supported  by  tying  it  to  a  stake  driven  upright  by  its  side. 
These  trees  spread  grieatly,  and  the  eiids  of  their  branches  bending  tfuwn,  they  shew 
Tery  beautifully  their  upper  surface,  which   looks  like  a  green  carpet,  and,  as  it 
plays  in  the  wind  makes  a  very  elegant  appearance  ;  and  is,  therefore,  a  fine  tree  for 
pkmting  on  an  eminence  to  terminate  a  vista.    They  thrive  best  of  all  in  a  poor  soil, 
and  are  of  very  steady  growth,  as  appears  by  those'fioe  ones  in  theApothecaries'  garden  at 
Chelsea,  whicli  were  planted  in  the  year  1683,  and  were  then  not  above  three  feet  high; 
and  in  the  year  1762,  measured  near  twelve  feet  in  the  girth,  at  two  feet  above  the 
ground.    The  incorruptibility  of  cedar-wood  is  a  prerogative  it  owes  chiefly  to  its  bitter 
taste,  which  the  worms  cannot  endure^    For  this  reason  it  was,  the  aniients  made  use 
Df  cedar-tables  to  write  on,  especially  for  things  of  importance;  as  appears  from  that 
expression  of  Persius,  £t  cedro  digna  locutus,  (Sat,  i.)    A  juice  was  also  drawn  from 
cedar,  with  which  they  smeared  their  books  and  writines,  or  other  matters,  to  preserve 
them  from  rotting ;  which  is  alluded  to  by  Horace.  {[Ar.  Poet.)  by  means  of  which  it 
was  that  Numa*s  books,  written  on  papyrus,  were  preserved  entire  to  the  year  535,  as 
we  are   informed    by  Pliny,    (^tttr.  Histor,  xu  13.)    Cortez    is  said  to  hav6 
erected  a  palace  at  Mexico,  in  which  were  7000  beams  of  cedar,  most  of  them  120  feet 
long,  and  12  in  circumference,  as  we  are  informed  by  Herrkra.  Some  tell  usof  a  cedar 
felled  in  Cyprus  130  feet  long,  and  18  in  diameter;  which  was  used  for  the  main-mast  m 
^he  galley  of  king  Demetrius.    Le  Bruyn  assures  us  that  the  two  biggest  he  saw  on 
Mount  Lebanon  measured  one  of  them  57  palms,  and  th6  other  47  in  circuroferen^. 
In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  there  were  cedar  tiinbers  of  near  2000  years  old; 
whicli  yet  were  nothing  to  that  beam  in  an  oratory  of  Diana,  at  Sag untum  in  Spain,  »iu 
to  have  been  brought  thither  200  years  before  the  destruction  of  Troy !  Cedar  is  of  w 
dry  a  nature,  that  it  will  not  endure  to  be  fastened  with  iron  nails,  from  which  it  »«""''T 
shrinks,  90  thai  (hey  commonly  fasten  it  witb  pim  of  tbe  sana  wood.  %^t  cedax  bruaghi 


five  feet  ten  lucbes  diameter  at  the  lower  part  next  the  atampi  and  four  feet  derM 
inches  diameter  at  the  end  of  twenty- two  feet,  where  it  lessened,  and  then  parted 
into  branches.  It  was  not  without  infinite  labour  that  I  felled  this  trte ;  I  was 
Iweoty  dajrs  hacking  and  hewing  at  the  bottom,  and  fourteen  more  getting  the 
branches,  and  the  vast  spreading  head  of  it,  cut  off;  after  this,  it  cost  me  a  montk 
to  shape  it  and  dub  it  to  a  proportion,  and  to  something  like  the  bottom  of  a 
boat,  that  it  might  swim  upright  as  it  ought  to  do.  It  cost  me  near  three  months 
more  to  clear  the  inside,  and  work  it  out  so  us  to  make  an  exact  boat  of  it :  this 
1  did  indeed  without  fire,  bj  mere  mallet  and  chissel,  and  by  the  dint  of  bard 
labour,  until  I  bad  brought  it  to  be  a  very  handsome  periagua*  and  big  enough  to 
have  carried  twenty  men,  and  consequently  big  enough  to  have  carried  me  and 
all  my  cargo.  When  I  had  gone  through  this  work,  I  was  extremely  delighted 
with  It.  The  boat  was  really  much  bigger  than  ever  I  saw  a  canoe  that  was  made 
of  one  tree,  in  my  life.  Many  a  weary  stroke  it  had  cost,  you  may  be  sure  f 
and  there  remained  nothing  but  to  get  it  into  the  water ;  which,  had  I  accom- 
plished,  I  make  no  question  but  1  should  have  begun  the  maddest  voyage«  and 
the  most  unlikely  to  be  performed,  that  ever  was  undertaken. 
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from  Barbados  and  Jamaica  is  a  spurioos  sort  of  a  porous  nature.  That  produced  in 
Nrw-£ngland  is  a  lofly  grower,  and  makes  excellent  planks,  and  flooring  that  is  ever- 
lasting. They  shingle  iheir  bouses  with  it,  and  use  it  in  all  their  buildings.  This  is  the 
pxycedms  of  Lycia,  which  Vixauvius  describes  as  having  its  leaves  resembling  those 
p(  cypress.  The  cedar  of  Greece  and  Asia  was  no  other  than  a  smaller  kind  of  juniper* 
which,  having  prickly  leaves,  was  by  some  called  oxycedrus ;  and  the  common  junipet 
was,  at  that  time,  called  also  by  the  name  of  cedar.  The  lyctan  cedar  of  the  Greeks 
was  this  juniper  kind  ;  but  the  cedrium  and  cedralium,  which  were  a  kind  of  pitch  and 
an  oil  separated  from  it  by  melting,  were  not  prepared  from  this  cedar,  but  from  the 
Syrian  cedar,  which  was  a  larger  shrub,  and  resembled  the  cypress;  and,  therefore,  was 
confounded  with  that  tree,  being  called  by  some  the  wild  cypress.  The  cedrium  wat 
always  made  from  this  species  ;  but  the  oleum  de  cadd,  or  cade  oil,  was  made  from  the 
fruit  of  the  oxycedrus,  or  prickly-leaved  juniper,  called  cedar  by  the  Greeks* 
and  growing  in  their  own  country.  B.  Edwards,  in  his  History  of  the  We$t  Indies,  fc» 
gives  an  animated  and  interesting  account  of  the  abundance  and  siae  of  cedars  in  those 
coontries^  as  forming  an  immensity  of  forest,  a  boundless  amphitheatre  of  wood  ;  the 
outline  of  which  melts  into  the  distant  blue  hills;  and  these  again  lost  in  the  clouds. 

"  Insuperable  height  of  loftiest  shade. 
Cedar ;  and  branching  palm.*' 

In  the  History  tftfie  Bucaniers  of  America,  afVer  a  detailed  description  of  the  trees  of 
Hespnuiola,  the  author  adds  : — "  Divers  other  sorts  of  trees  are  natives  of  this  island. 
Of  these,  I  shall  omit  to  name  several,  knowing  there  are  learned  authors  who  have 
described  and  searched  them  with  greater  attention  and  curiosity ;  but  I  shall  mention 
some  few  more  in  particular :  such  are  the  cedars  which  this  part  of  the  world  produces 
in  prodigious*  quantities.  The  French  call  them  acajou,  and  they  find  them  useful  for 
■building  ships  p*>d  canoes."  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  Link  ACS  makes  a  species 
of  pine  is  by  Tonn'xfort  referred  to  genus  of  larix,  and  all  the  berry-bearing  cedars 
are  joined  to  the  junipers,  so  the  little  cedt'us  is  given  to  this  genus,  of  which  there  are 
several  species,  vis*  the  cedar  of  the  american  islands ;  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made :  mahogany,  of  which  Linnaus  has  made  a  distinct genut,  under  the  name 
stoieteria,  in  tlie  class  pentandria-monogynia ;  whose  botanical  characters  are  these  :  the 
flower  is  of  one  leaf  divided  at  the  top  into  five  parts,  with  five  short  stamina,  which 
adhere  at  bottom  to  the  germen  -,  in  the  centre  is  situated  the  roundish  germen^  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  oval  pod  having  five  cells,  opening  from  the  bottom  upward  with 
five  valves,  having  a  double  cover,  the  outer  being  thick  and  woody,  the  inner  very  thin, 
which  irotbediately  surrounds  the  seeds ;  these  arc  thick  at  the  base,  but  upward  are 
flat  and  thin,  like  the  wings  adhering  to  tWe  seeds  of  firs  and  pines.  Besides  these  two 
prhicipal  kinds,  there  is  the  cechir  of  ^Bermudas  (juniper)  ;  the  white  cedar  (cypress^  ; 
the  bastard  cedar  of  Jamaica,  Tkeohronuh  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  class  polyadelphtarpen" 
taadria,  &c.  The  cyjiress  proper  (cupresms)  and  Ihe  -pine  (ptmn)  are  of  the  clan  sad 
order  denominated  immoccio4»iwiadc/pibia» 


But  fill  mj  devices  to  get  it  into  the  water  failed  me;  though  they  cost  iii0 
inexpressible  labour  too.  It  lay  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the  water,  and 
not  more ;  but  the  first  inconvenience  was,— it  was  up  hill  towards  the  creek. 
Well,  to  take  away  this  discouragement,  I  resolved  to  dig  into  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  so  make  a  declivity ;  this  I  begun,  and  it  cost  me  a  prodigious  deal 
of  pains :  (but  who  grudge  pains  that  have  their  deliverance  in  view  ?)  when  this 
was  worked  throiigh,  and  this  difficulty  managed,  it  was  still  much  the  same,  for 
I  could  no  more  stir  the  canoe  than  I  could  the  other  boat.  Then  I  measured  the 
distance  of  ground,  and  resolved  to  cut  a  dock  or  canal,  to  bring  the  water  up  to 
the  canoe,  seeing  I  could  not  bring  the  canoe  down  to  the  water.  Well,  I  began 
tills  work ;  and  when  I  began  to  enter  upon  it  and  calculate  how  deep  it  was  to 
be  dog,  how  broad,  how  the  stuff  was  to  be  thrown  out,  I  found,  by  the  number 
of  hands  I  bad,  having  none  but  my  own,  that  it  must  have  been  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  I  could  have  gone  through  with  ic ;  for  the  shore  lay  so  high,  that 
at  the  upper  end  it  must  have  been  at  least  twenty  feet  deep ;  this  attempt, 
though  with  great  reluctancy,  I  was  at  length  obliged  to  give  over  also. 

This  grieved  me  heartily ;  and  now  I  saw,  though  too  late,  the  folly  of  beginning 
a .  wodc.  before  we  count  the  cost,  and  before  we  judge  rightly  of  our  own  strength 
to  go  through  with  it.  In  the  middle  of  this  work,  I  finished  nw  fourth  year 
in  this  place,  and  kept  my  anniversary  with  as  much  comfort  as  before ;  for,  by  a 
constant  study  of,  and  serious  application  to,  the  word  of  God,  I  gained  a  different 
knowledge  from  what  I  had  before;  I  entertained  different  notions  of  things; 
I  looked  now  upon  the  world  as  a  thing  remote,  which  I  had  nothing  to  do  with, 
no  expectation  from,  and,  indeed,  no  desires  about ;  in  a  word,  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  nor  was  ever  likely  to  have :  I  thought  it  looked,  as  we  may  perhaps 
look  upon  it  hereafter,  as  a  place  I  had  lived  in,  but  was  come  out  of  it ;  and  well 
might  I  say,a5  fatherAbraham  to  Dives,'*  Between  us  and  you  is  a  great  gulf  fixed.*** 
In  the.  first  place,  I  was  here  removed  from  all  the  wickedness  of  the  world ;  I 
had  neither  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  nor  the  pride  of  life.f  I 
had  nothing  to  covet,  for  I  had  all  that  I  was  now  capable  of  enjoying ;  I  was 
iord  of  the  whole  manor ;  or,  if  I  pleased,  I  might  call  myself  king  or  emperor 
over  the  whole  country  which  1  had  possession  of ;  there  were  no  rivals ;  I  had 
po  competitor,  none  to  dispute  sovereignty  or  command  with  me  :  I  might  have 
raised  ship-loads  of  com,  but  I  had  no  use  for  it ;  so  I  let  as  little  grow  as  I 
thought  enough  for  my  occasion.  I  had  turtle  enough,  but  one  now  and  then 
was  as  much  as  I  could  put  to  any  use:  I  had  timber  enough  to  have  built  a  fleet 
of  ships;  and  I  had  grapes  enough  to  have  made  me  wine,  or  to  have  cured  into 
raisins,  to  have  loaded  that  fleet,  when  it  had  been  built. 

But  all  I  could  make  use  of  was  all  that  was  valuable :  I  had  enough  to  eat  and 
to  supply  my  wants,  and  what  was  the  rest  to  me  ?  If  I  killed  more  flesh  than  I 
could  eat,  the. dog  roust  eat  it,  or  vermin ;  if  I  sowed  more  corn  than  I  could 
cat,  it  must  be  spoiled ;  the  trees  that  I  cut  down  were  lying  to  rot  on  the 
ground ;  I  could  m^tke  no  more  use  of  them  than  for  fuel,  and  that  I  had  no  other 
occasion  for  but  to  dress  my  food.  In  a  word,  the  nature  and  experience  of 
things  dictated  to  me,  upon  iust  reflection,  that  all  the  good  things  of  this  world 
are  of  no  farther  good  to  us  than  for  our  use ;  and  that  whatever  we  may  heap 
up  to  leave  for  others,  we  enjoy  only  as  much  as  we  cau  use,  and  no  more.  The 
most  griping  miser  in  the  world  would  have  been  cured  of  the  vice  of  covetous- 
ness,  if  he  had  been  in  my  case ;  for  I  possessed  infinitely  more  than  I  knew 
what  to  do  with.  I  had  no  room  for  desire,  except  it  was  for  things  which  I  had 
not,  and  they  were  comparatively  but  trifles,  though,  indeed,  of  great  use  tome. 
I  had,  as  I  hinted  before,  a  parcel  of  money,  as  well  gold  as  silver,  about  thirty 
pounds  sterling  :  alas !  there  the  sorry,  useless  stuff  lay  :  I  had  no  manner  w 
nusiness  for  it ;  and  I  often  thought  within  myself,  that  I  would  have  given  a 
handful  of  it  for  a  gross  of  tobacco-pipes,  or  for  a  hand* mill  to  grind  my  corn; 
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My  t  woald  hkve  given  It  all  for  sixpenoT-worth  of  tiirni|>  «&d  6I1T0C  <eed  ftom 
Eagbody  or  for  a  handful  of  peas  aod,.Dean8,  and  a  bottle  of  ink.  As  it  w«3, 
I  M  not  the  least  advanta^  by  it,  or  benefit  from  it;  but  there  it  lay  in  a 
diavver,  and  crew  mouldy  with  the  damp  of  the  cave  in  the  wet  seasons ;  and 
if  I  had  had  the  drawer  full  of  diamondSy  it  had  been  the  same  case^««they  had 
been  of  no  manner  of  value  to  me,  because  of  no  use.  % 

I  had  now  brought  my  state  of  life  to  be  much  more  comfortable  in  itself  tfaait 
it  was  at  first,  and  much  easier  to  my  mind,  as  well  as  to  mv  body*  I  freanentljr 
sat  down  to  meat  with  thankfulness,  and  admired  the  hand  of  Pro? tdence, 
which  had  thus  spread  my  table  in  the  wilderness:  I  learned  to  look  more  upon 
the  bright  side  of  mv  condition,  and  less  upon  the  dark  side,  and  to  consider 
what  I  eqjoyed,  ratner  than  what  I  wanted :  and  this  ^ave  me  sometimes  sodi 
Kcret  comforts,  that  I  cannot  express  them ;  and  which  I  take  notice  of  here^ 
to  put  those  discontented  people  in  mind  of  it,  who  cannot  enjoy  comfortably 
what  God  has  given  them,  because  thev  see  and  covet  something  that  he  has 
not  given  them.  All  our  discontents  about  what  we  want,  appeared  to  me  to 
spring  from  the  want  of  thankfulness  for  what  we  have. 

Another  reflection  uas  of  great  use  to  me,  and  doubtless  would  be  so  to  anjr 
one  that  should  fall  into  such  distress  as  mine  was ;  and  this  was,  to  compare  ro^ 
present  condition  with  what  I  at  first  expected  it  would  be  ;  nay,  with  what  it 
would  certainly  have  been,  if  a  good  providence  had  not  wonderfully  ordered  thm 
•hip  to  be  cast  up  near  the  shore,  where  I  not  only  could  come  at  her,  but  could 
bring  what  I  got  out  of  her  to  the  shore,  for  m^  relief  and  comfort;  witliout 
which,  I  had  wanted  for  tools  to  work,  weapons  for  defense,  and  gunpowder  and 
•hot  forgetting  my  food. 

I  spent  whole  hours,  I  may  say  whole  days,  in  representing  to  myself,  in  the 
most  lively  colours,  how  I  must  have  acted  if  I  had  got  nothing  out  of  the  ship. 
I  conid  not  have  so  much  as  got  any  food,  except  fish  and  turtles ;  and  that,  as 
it  was  long  before  I  found  any  of  them,  1  must  have  perished ;  that  I  should  have 
lived,  if  I  had  not  perished,  like  a  mere  savage ;  that  if  I  had  killed  a  goat  or  a 
fowl,  by  any  contrivance,  I  had  no  way  to  flay  or  open  it,  or  part  the  flesh  from 
the  skin  and  the  bowels,  or  to  cut  it  up;  but  must  gnaw  it  with  my  teeth,  and 
pull  it  with  my  claws,  like  a  beast. 

These  reflections  made  me  very  thankful  for  my  present  condition,  with  all  its 
hardships  sind  misfortunes;  and  this  part  also  I  cannot  but  recommend  to  the 
reflection  of  those  who  are  apt,  in  their  misery,  to  say,  '*  Is  any  affliction  like 
mine  ?  '*  Let  them  consider  how  much  worse  the  cases  of  some  people  are,  and 
their  case  might  have  been. 

I  had  another  reflection,  which  assisted  me  also  to  comfort  my  mind  with 
liopes;  and  this  was,  comparing  my  present  condition  with  what  I  had  deserved, 
and  had  therefore  reason  to  expect.  I  had  lived  a  dreadful  life,  destitute  of 
the  knowledge  and  fear  of  God.  I  had  been  well  instructed  by  futher  aad 
mother;  neither  had  they  been  wanting  to  me,  in  their  endeavours  to  infufe 
into  my  mind,  an  early  religious  sense  of  my  duty,  and  what  the  nature  and  end 
of  my  being  required  of  me*  But  alas  I  falling  early  into  the  seafaring  life,  and 
into  seafaring  company,  all  that  little  sense  of  religion  which  I  had  enteUained 
was  taaghed  out  of  me  by  my  messmates ;  or  worn  out  by  a  hardened  despising 
of  dangers,  and  the  views  of  death,  which  grew  habitual  to  me ;  by  my  long 
absease  from  all  manner  of  opportunities  to  converse  with  any  person  but  who 
was  like  myself,  or  to  hear  any  thing  that  was  good,  or  tending  towards  it. 

So  void  was  I  of  the  sense  of  every  thing  that  was  good,  that  in  the  greatest 
deliverances  I  enjoyed,  I  never  had  once  the  words,  '^  thank  God,**  so  much  as 
on  my  mind,  or  in  my  mouth;  nor  in  the  greatest  distress  had  I  so  much  as  a 
thought  to  pray  to  him,  or  so  much  as  to  say,  **  Lord  !  have  mercy  upon  me,''  no, 
nor  to  mention  the  name  of  God,  unless  to  blaspheme  it.  I  had  terrible  reflec- 
tions upon  my  mind  for  many  months,  as  1  have  already  Qb^eryed,  on  account 
of  my  hardened  life  past;  and  when  I  looked  about  me,  and  considered  what 
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BUticubar  providenoes  tiait  attended  me  since  my  eomiag  into  this  p\aCe,  fmA" 
mm  God  £ad  dealt  bonntifully  with  me,*-had  not  only  punished  me  less  thait 
my  ifiii|oity  had  deseired,  bat  had  so.  plentifully  provided  for  mer-^tliis  gave  me 
gp«at  hopes  that  my  repentance  was  accepted,  and  that  God  had  yet  mercies  in 
store  for  me.  With  these  reflections,  I  worked  my  mind  op,  not  only  to  a  resig* 
nation  unto  the  present  disposition  of  my  circumstances,  but  even  to  a  sineero 
tiiankfulness  for  my  condition;  and  that  I  who  was  yet  a  living  man,  ought  not 
to  complain,  seeing  that  I  enjoyed  so  many  mercies  which  I  had  no  reason  to 
luive  expected  in  that  )dace,  that  I  ought  never  more  to  repine  at  my  condition, 
but  to  rejoice,  and  to  give  daily  thanks  for  that  daily  bread,  which  nothing  but  a 
<!rowd  of  wondeas  could  have  brought;  that  I  ought  to  consider  I  had  been  fed 
by  a  miraclei  even  as  great  as  that  of  feeding  Elijah  by  ravens ;  *  nay  by  a  long 
series  of  miracles  ;  and  that  I  could  hardly  have  named  a  place  in  the  unin* 
habitable  nart  of  the  world  where  I  could  have  been  cast  more  to  my  advantage  ^ 
a  place  wliere,  as  I  had  no  society,  which  was  my  affliction  on  ori^  hand,  so  I 
fouad  no  ravenous  beasts,  no  furious  wolves  or  tigers,  no  venomous  or  poisonous 
creatures,  no  savages,  to  hurt,  murder,  or  devour  me.  In  a  word,  as  my  life 
was  a  life  of  sorrow  one  tvay,  so  it  was  a  life  of  mercy  another;  and  I  wanted 
nothing  to  make  it  a  life  of  comfort,  but  to  make  myself  sensible  of  God's  good- 
ness to  me,  and  care  over  me  in  this  condition;  and  after  I  did  make  a  just 
improvement  in  these  things,  I  went  on  and  was  no  more  sad. 

I  had  now  been  here  so  long,  that  many  things  which  I  brought  on' shore  fof 
my  help  were  either  quite  gone^  or  very  much  wasted,  and  near  spent.  My  int 
as  I  observed)  had  been  gone  for  some  time,  all  but  a  very  little,  which  I  eked 
out  with  water,  until  it  was  so  pale,  it  scarce  left  any  appearance  of  black  upon^ 
the  paper.  As  long  as  it  lasted,  I  made  use  of  it  to  mmute  down  the  days  of 
the  month  on  which  any  remarkable  thing  happened  to  me :  and,  first,  by  casting 
up  times  past,  I  remember  that  there  was  a  strange  concurrence  of  days  in 
die  various  providences  which  befel  me,  and  which,  if  I  had  been  superstitiou.<ly 
inclined  to  observe  days  as  fatal  or  fortunate,  I  might  have  had  reason  to  hare 
looked  upon  with  a  great  deal  of  curiosity. 

First,  I  had  observed,  that  the  same  day  that  I  broke  loose  from  my  home  and 
ran  away  to  Hull,  the  same  day  of  the  year  afterwards  I  was  taken  by  the  Salee 
nan  of  war,  and  made  a  slave :  the  same  day  that  I  escaped  out  of  the  wreck  of 
the  ship  in  Yarmouth  Road,  the  same  day-year  afterwards  T  made  my  escape 
from  Salee  in  the  boat :  and  the  same  day  of  the  year  I  was  born  on,  viz»  the 
30th  of  September,  that  same  day  I  had  my  life  so  miraculously  saved  twenty- 
six  years  after,  when  I  was  cast  on  shore  m  this  island :  so  that  my  wicked  life 
and  my  solitary  life  began  both  on  one  day. 

The  nextthmg  to  ray  ink  being  wasted,  was  that  of  my  bread,  I  mean  the' 
biscuit  which  I  brought  out  of  the  ship ;  this  I  had  Imsbanded  to  tiie  last  degree, 
allowing  myself  but  one  cake  of  bread  a  day  for  above  a  year^  and  yet  I  was 
quite  without  bread  for  hear  a  year  before  I  got  any  corn  of  my  own ;  and  great 
reason  I  had  to  be  thankful  that  I  had  any  at  all,  the  getting  it  being,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  next  to  miraculous. 

My  clothes,  too,  began  tO' decay  mightily:  as  to  linen,  I  had  none  for  a  great 
^hile,  except  some  chequered  shirts  which  I  found  in  the  cliests  of  the  other 
seamen,  and  which  I  carefully  preserved,  because  many  times  I  could  bear  no 
clothes  on  but  a  shirt;  aiid  it  was  a  very  great  help  to  me  that  I  had,  among  all 
the  men*s  clothes  of  the  ship,  almost  three  dozen  of  shirts.  There  were  als(>, 
indeed,  several  thick  watch-coats  of  the  seamen's  which  were  left,  but  they  were 
too  hot  to  wear;  and  though  it  is  true  that  the  weather  was  so  violently  hot  that 
there  was  no  need  of  clothes,  yet  I  could  not  go  quite  naked,  no,  though  I  had 
been  inclined  to  it,  which  I  was  not,  nor  could  I  abide  the  thought  of  it,  though 
I  was  all  alone.    The  reason  why  I  could  not  go  quite  naked  was,  I  coiild  not 
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tbe  very  heat  frequentlj  blistered  mj  skio :  whems,  with  •  shirt  on,  the  air 
itself  made  some  motion^  and  whistling  under  the  shirty  was  twofiM  cooler  than 
witboat  it.  No  more  oooid  I  ever  bring  myself  to  go  out  in  the  heat  of  the  sail 
without  a  cap  or  bat;  the  heat  of  the  sun  beating  with  such  violence  as  it  doesr 
io  that  place*  would  give  me  the  head-ache  presently,  bj  darting  so  directly  upoa 
my  head,  without  a  cap  or  hat  on,  so  that  I  could  not  liear  it;  whereas,  if  I  p«t 

00  my  hat,  it  would  presently  go  away. 

Upon  these  views,  I  began  to  consider  about  putdng  the  iew  rags  I  had,  which 

1  called  clothes,  into  some  order ;  I  had  worn  out  all  the  waistcoats  I  had,  and 
By  business  was  now  to  try  if  I  could  not  make  jackets  out  of  the  great  watch* 
coats  that  I  had  by  me,  and  with  such  other  materials  as  I  had;  so  I  set  to  work 
a  tailoring,  or  rather,  indeed,  a  botching,  for  I  made  mostpiteous  workof  it* 
However,  I  made  shift  to  make  two  or  three  new  waistcoats,  which  I  hoped 
would  serve  me  a  great  while :  as  for  breeches  or  drawers,  I  made  but  a  very 
Sony  sbifl  indeed,  until  afterwards. 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  saved  the  skins  of  all  the  creatures  that  I  killed,  I 
mean  four-footed  ones ;  and  I  bad  hung  them  up,  stretched  out  with  stidts,  iii< 
the  sun,  by  which  means  some  of  them  were  so  dry  and  hard  that  they  were  ^t 
for  little,  but  others  I  foand  very  useful.  Tbe  first  thing  I  made  of  these  was  a 
great  cap  for  my  bead,  with  the  hair  on  the  outside,  to  shoot  off  the  rain ;  and 
this  I  performed  so  well,  that  after  this  I  made  me  a  suit  of  clothes  wholly  of  the 
skios,  that  is  to  say,  a  waistcoat  and  breeches,  open  at  the  knees,  and  both  loose; 
for  they  were  rather  wanting  to  keep  me  cool  than  warm.  I  must  not  omit  to' 
acknowledge  that  they  were  wretchedly  made;  for  if  I  was  a  bad  carpenter,  I 
was  a  worse  tailor.  However,  they  were  such  as  I  made  very  good  shift  with; 
and  when  I  was  abroad,  if  it  happened  to  rain,  tbe  hair  of  my  waistcoat  and  cap 
being  uppermost,  I  was  kept  very  dry.  '* 

After  this  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  pains  to  make  me  an  umbrella :  I 
was,  indeed,  in  great  want  of  one,  and  had  a  great  mind  to  make  one ;  I  had  seen 
tliem  made  in  Brazil,  where  they  were  very  useful  in  the  great  heats  which  are 
there;  and  I  felt  the  beats  every  jot  as  great  here,  and  greater  too,  being  nearer 
tbe  equinoctial  Hue :  besides,  as  I  was  obliged  to  be  much  abroad,  it  was  a  most 
useful  thing  to  me,  as  well  for  the  rains  as  thd  heats«  I  took  a  world  of  pains  at 
it,  and  was  a  great  while  before  I  could  make  any  thing  likely  to  bold ;  nay,  af^er 
I  thought  I  hid  hit  tbe  way,  I  spoiled  two  or  three  before  I  made  one  to  my  mind; 
but  at  last  I  made  one  that  answered  indifferently  well ;  the  main  difficulty  I 
found  was  to  make  it  to  let  down :  I  could  make  it  to  spread,  but  if  it  did  not  let 
down  too,  and  draw  in,  it  was  not  portable  for  me  any  way  but  just  over  mj 
head,  which  would  not  do.  However,  at  last,  as  I  said,  I  made  one  to  answer^ 
and  covered  it  with  skins,  the  hair  upwards,  so  that  it  cast  off  the  rain  like  a  pent* 
bouse,  and  kept  off  the  sun  so  effectually;  that  I  could  walk  out  id  the  hottest 
of  the  weather  with  greater  advantage  than  I  could  before  in  the  coolest;  and 
when  I  had  no  need  of  it,  could  close  it,  and  carry  it  under  my  arm. 

Thus  I  lived  mighty  comfortably,  my  mind  bemg  entirely  composed  by  resign^ 
ing  to  the  will  of  God,  and  throwing  myself  wholly  upon  tbe  disposal  of  his  pro* 
vidence.  This  made  my  life  better  than  sociable;  for  when  I  be^an  to  regret 
file  want  of  conversation,  I  would  ask  myself,  whether  thus  conversmg  mutually 
with  my  own  thoughts,  and  by.  ejaculationS|  was  not  better  than  the  common 
enjoyment  of  human  society  in  the  world  ? 

I  canoot  say  that  after  this,  for  five  years,  any  extraordinary  thing  ha]>pened 
to  me,  but  I  lived  on  in  the  same  cours^  in  the  same  posture  and  place,  iust  as 
before ;  the  chief  things  I  was  employed  in,  besides  my  yearly  labour  of  planting 
mjr  barley  and  rice,  and  curing  my  raisins,  of  both  which  I  always  kept  up  just 
enough  to  have  sufficient  stock  of  one  yeai^s  provision  beforehand ;  I  say,  besides 
this  yearly. labour,  and  my  daily  pursuit  of^  going  out  witli  my  gun,  1  badon« 
labour,  to  make  me  a  canoe,  which  ui  last  I  finished;  in  such  a  situation  that  by 
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di§^i]g  a  canal  to  it^  of  six  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  I  brought  it  into  tli6 
creek,  almost  balfdR  mile.  As  for  the  first,  which  was  so  vastly  big,  as  I  made  it 
without  considering  beforehand,  as  I  ought  to  do,  how  I  should  be  able  to  launch 
it,  80,  never  being  able  to  bring  it  into  the  water,  or  bring  the  water  to  it,  I  was 
obliged  to  let  it  lie  where  it  was,  as  a  memorandum  to  teach  me  to  be  wiser  the 
iiezt  time:  indeed,  the  next  time,  though  I  could  not  get  a  tree  quite  proper  for 
it,  ia  a  place  where  I  could  get  the  water  to  it  at  any  less  distance  than,  as 
I  have  said,  near  half  a  mile,  yet  as  I  saw  it  w«»  practicable  at  Jast,  I  never  gave 
it  over :  and  although  I  was  near  two  years  about  it,  yet  I  never  grudged  my 
labour,  in  hopes  of  having  a  boat  to  go  on  to  sea  at  last* 

However,  though  m^  little  periagua  was  finished,  yet  the  size  of  it  was  not  at  all 
answerable  to  the  design  which  I  had  in  view  when  I  made  the  first ;.  I  mean,  of 
venturing  over  to  the  terra'firma,  where  it  was  above  forty  miles  broad  ;  accord* 
iogly,  the  smallness  of  my  boat  assisted  to  put  an  end  to  that  design,  and  now  I 
thought  no  more  of  it.  As  1  had  a  boat,  my  next  design  was  to  make  a  cruise 
round  the  island ;  for,  as  I  had  been  on  the  other  side  in  one  place,  crossing,  as  I 
have  already  described  it,  over  the  land,  so  the  discoveries  I  made  in  that  little 
iourney  made  me  very  eager  to  see  other  parts  of  the  coast;  and  now  X  had  a 
boat,  I  thought  of  nothmg  but  Sailing  around  the  island. 

For  this  purpose,  that  I  might  do  every  thing  with  discretion  and  consideration, 
t  fitted  up  a  little  mast  in  my  boat,  and  made  asail  to  it  out  of  some  of  the  pieces 
of  the  snip's  sails  which  lay  in  store,  and  of  which  l^ad  a  great  stock  by  me. 
Having  fitted  my  mast  and  sail,  and  tried  the  boat,  I  found  she  would  sail  very 
^ell :  then  I  made  little  lockers,  or  boxes,  at  each  end  of  my  boat,  to  put  provi- 
sions, necessaries,  ammunition,  &c.  into,  to  be  kept  dry,  either  from  rain  or  the 
spray  of  the  sea;  and  a  little  long  hollow  place  I  cut  in  the  inside  of.  the  boat, 
^Iiere  I  could  lay  my  gun,  making  a  flap  to  hang  down  over  it,  to  keep  it  dry. 

I  fixed  my  umbrella  also  in  a  step  at  the  stern,  like  a  mast,  to  stand  over  my 
head,  and  keep  the  heat  of  the  sun  off  me,  like  an  awning  ;  and  thus  I  every  nov\r 
and  then  cook  a  little  voyage  upon  the  sea,  but  never  went  far  out,  nor  far  from 
the  little  creek.  At  last,  being  eager  to  view  the  circumference  of  my^  little 
kingdom,  I  resolved  upon  my  cruise;  and  accordingly  i  victualled  my  ship  for 
the  voyage,  putting  in  two  dozen  of  loaves  (cakes  I  should  rather  call  them)  of 
barley-bread,  an  earthen  pot  full  of  parched  rice  (a  food  I  ate  a  great  deal  of},  a 
little  bottle  of  rum,  half  a  goat,  with  puwder  and  shot  for  killing  more,  and  two 
large  watch-coats,  of  those  which,  as  I  mentioned  before,  I  had  saved  out  of  the 
seamen's  chests ;  these  I  took,  one  to  lie  upon,  and  the  other  to  cover  me  in 
the  night. 

It  was  the  6ih  of  November,  in  the  sixth  year  of  my  reign,  or  my  captivity, 
which  you  please,  that  I  set  out  on  this  voyage,  and  I  fuund  it  much  longer  than 
1  expected  ;  for  although  the  island  itself  was  not  very  large,  yet  when  1  came  to 
the  east  side  of  it,  I  found  a  great  ledge  of  rocks  lie  out  about  two  leagues  into  the 
sea,  some  above  water,  some  under  it;'  and  beyond  thata  shoal  of  sand,  lyinjj  di'y 
half  a  league  more,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  a  great  way  out  to  sea  to  double 
the  point.  When  first  I  discovered  them,  I  was  going  to  give  over  my  enierpiize, 
and  come  back  again,  not  knowing  how  far  it  might  oblige  me  to  go  out  to  sen, 
and,  above  all,  doubting  how  I  should  get  back  again  ;  so  I  came  to  an  anchor; 
for  I  had  made  me  a  kind  of  an  anchor^  with  a  piece  of  a  broken  grappling  nhich 
I  got  out  of  the  ship.  .      . 

Having  secured  my  boat,  I  took  my»gunijnd  went  on  shore,  climbing  up  on  a 
hill,  which  seemed  to  overlook  that  point,  whence  I  saw  the  full  extent  of  it,  and 
resolved  to  venture.  In  my  viewing  the  sta  from  that  hill  where  I  stood,  1  per- 
ceived a  strong,  and  indeed  a  most  furious  current,  which  ran  to  the  cast,  and 
even  came  close  to  the  point;  and  I  took  the  more  notice  of  it,  because  I  sow 
there  might  be  some  danger,  that  when  I  can^e  into  it,  I  might  be  carried  out  to 
sea  by  the  strength  of  ii,  and  not  be  able  to  make  the  island  again :  and,  indeed, 
had  I  not  got  first  upon  this  hill,  I  believe  it  would  have  been  so,  for  iherc^os 
the  same  current  on  the  other  side  the  island,  only  that  it  set  off  at  a  farther 
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^Ustaaee^  Bn^  I  saw  there  was  a  strong  eddy*  under  the  shore;  so  T  had  nothliM^ 
to  do  but  to  get  out  of  the  first  current,  and  I  should  presently  be  iu  an  eddy*  I 
lay  here,  However,  two  days,  because  the  Wind  blowing  pretty  fresh  at  E.S.E.  aod 
that  being  just  contrary  to  the  said  current,  made  a  great  breach  of  the  sea  upon 
the  point;  so  that  it  was  not  safe  for  me  to  keep  too  close  ti  the  shore,  for  the 
breach,  nor  to  go  too  far  off,  because  of  the  stream. 

The  third  day,  in  the  morning,  the  wind  having  abated  over-night,  the  sea  was  - 
calm,  and  I  ventured :  but  I  am  a  warning-piece  again  to  all  rash  and  ignorant 
pilots ;  for  no  sooner  was  I  come  to  the  point,  when  I  was  not  even  my  boat*s 
length  from  the  shore,  but  I  found  myself  in  a  great  depth  of  water,  and  a  current 
like  the  sluice  of  a  mill ;  it  carried  my  boat  along  with  it  with  such  violence,  that 
all  I  could  do  would  not  keep  her  so  muoh  as  on  the  edge  of  it ;  but  I  found  it 
hurried  me  farther  and  fartlier  out  from  the  eddy,  which  was  on  my  left  hand* 
There  was  no  wind  stirring  to  help  me,  all  I  could  do  with  my  paddles  signi* 
fied  nothing;  and  now  I  began  to  give  myself  over  for  lost;  because  as  the  current 
was  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  I  knew  in  a  few  leagues  distance  they  must  join 
ta;ain,  and  then  I  was  irrecoverably  gone ;  nor  did  I  see  any  possibiluy  of  avoid* 
Ingic;  so  that  I  had  no  prospect  before  me  but  of  perishing,  not  by  the  sea,  for 
that  was  calm  endogh,  but  of  starving  for  hunger.  I  had,  indeed,  found  a  tor* 
ioise  on  the  shore,  as  big  almost  as  I  could  lift,  and  had  tossed  it  into  the  boat ; 
and  I  had  a  great  jar  of  fresh  water,  that  is  to  say,  one  of  my  earthen  pots^  bu^ 
Hat  was  all  this  to  being  driven  into  the  vast  ocean,  ^here,  to  be  sure,  there  was 
ooshorej  no  main  land  or  island,  for  a  thousand  leagues  at  least  ? 

And  now  I  saw  how  easy  it  was  for  Providence  to  make  even  Uie  most  miser* 
able  condition  of  mankind  worse.  Now  I  looked  back  upon  my  desolate,  solitary 
island,  as  the  most  pleasant  place  in  the  worid ;  and  all  the  happiness  mj  heart 
coald  wish  for  was  to  be  but  there  again.  I  stretched  out  my  hands  to  it  with 
eager  wishes :  "  O  happy  desert  !*^  said  I,  '^  I  shall  never  see  thee  more.  O  mi- 
serable creature  !  whither  am  I  going !''  Then  I  reproached  myself  with  mj 
unthankful  temper,  and  how  I  had  repined  at  my  solitary  condition ;  and  now 
what  would  I  give  to  be  on  shore  there  again  !  Thus  we  never  see  the  true  state 
of  our  condition  till  it  is  illustrated  to  us  b^  its  contraries,  nor  know  how  to  value 
what  we  enjoy,  but  by  the  want  of  it.  It  is  scarce  possible  to  imagine  the  con- 
iteniatioh  X  was  in,  being  driven  from  my  beloved  island  (for  so  it  appeared 
to  me  now  to  Ke)  into  the  wide  ocean,  almost  two  leagues,  and  in  th»  utmost 
despair  of  ever  recovering  it  again.  However,  I  worked  hard,  indeed  until  inj 
strength  was  almost  exhausted,  and  kept  my  boat  as  much  to  the  northward,  that 
1%  towards  the  side  of  the  current  which  the  eddy  lay  on,  as  possibly  I  could  ; 
when,  about  noon,  as  the  sun  passed  tl)e  meridian,  I  tht)ugfat  I  felt  a  little  breeze 
of  wind  in  my  face,  springing  up^from  the  S.S.E.  This  cheered  my  heart  a  little, 
and  especially  when,  in  about  half  an  hour  more,  it  blew  a  pretty  gentle  gale* 
By  this  time,  I  was  got  at  a  frightful  distance  from  the  island,  and,  had  the  least 
cloudy  or  hazy  weather  intervened,  I  had  been  undone  another  way  too  ;  for  I 
had  ho  compass  on  board,  and  should  ncvier  have  known  hpw  to  have  steered 
towards  the  island,  if  I  had  but  once  lost  sight  of  it;  but  the  weather  continuing 
clear,  I  applied  myself  to  get  up  my  mast  again,  and  spread  my  sail^  standing 
away  to  the  north  as  much  as  possible,  to  get  out  of  the  current. 

Just  as  I  had  set  my  mast  and  sail,  and  the  boat  began  (o  stretch  away,  I  saw 

even  by  the  clearness  of  the  water,  some  alteration  of  the  current  was  near ;  for^ 

where  the  current  ^ns  so  strong,,  the  water  was  foul :  but,  perceiving  the  water 

-dear,  I  found  the  current  abate  ;  and  presently  I  found  to  the  east,  at  about  half 

*»W^l^i^i— i— ■— I— —  ■  )    I    ■■  III  I  I  !■  I  I .1  I  I  III  I     ■        ■    ■  B       ■     I     . 

^  Eddy  :— (ofthe  Saxon  eb,  backward,  and  ea,  water)  in  sea-language,  is  when  tha 
Water,  at  any  place^  runs  back,  qontrary  to  the  tide,  or  streani,  and  so  falls  into  the  cur- 
reot  again.  The  seamen  call  the  eddy- water  which  f^Us  back,  as  it  were,  on  the  rudder 
of  a  ship  under  sail,  the  dead- watt^r.  An  eddy-wind  is  that  which  returns,  or  i»  beat 
back  from  any  sail-,  &c. 
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a  mile,  a  breach  of  the  sea  upon  some  rocks  s  these  rocks  t  foand  caosed  the 
current  to  part  again,  and,  as  the  main  stress  of  it  ran  away  more  southerlyi  leav* 
ing  the  rocksf  to  Sie  north-east,  so  tlie  other  returned  by  the  repulse  of  the  rocks^ 
and  made  a  strong  eddy>  which  ran  back  again  to  the  north-west,  with  a  very 
sharp  stream. 

They  who  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  reprieve  brought!  to  them  upon  the  ladder, 
pr  to  be  rescued  from  thieves  just  going  to  murder  them,  or  who  have  been  in 
such  like  extremitieS|  may  guess  what  my  present  surprise  of  joy  was,  and  how 
gladly  I  put  my  boat  into  the  stream  of  this  eddy ;  and  the  wind  also  freshening, 
now  gladly  1  spread  my  sail  to  it,  running  cheerfully  before  the  wind,  and  with  a 
strong  tide  under  foot*  This  eddy  carried  me  about  a  league  in  my  way  back 
again,  directly  towards  the  island,  but  about  two  leagues  more  to  the  northward 
than  the  current  which  carried  me  away  at  first ;  so  that  when  I  came  near  the 
island,  I  found  myself  open  to  the  northern  shore  of  it,  that  is  to  say,  the  other 
end  of  the  island  opposite  to  that  which  I  went  out  from. 

When  I  had  made  something  more  than  a  league  of  way  by  the  help  of  this 
current  or  eddy,  I  found  it  was  spent,  and  served  me  no  farther.  However,  I 
found  that  being  between  two  great  currents,  viz.  that  on  the  south  side,  which 
had  hurried  me  away,  and  that  on  the  north,  wliich  lay  about  a  league  on  the 
.  other  side;  I  say,  between  these  two,  in  tlie  wake  of  the  island^  1  found  the  water 
at  least  still,  and  running  no  way ;  and  having  still  a  breeze  of  wind  fair  for  me, 
I  kept  on  steering  directly  for  the  island,  though  not  making  such  fresh  way  as 
I  did  before. 

About  four  o*ctock  in  the  evening,  being  then  within  a  league  of  the  island,  I 
found  the  point  of  the  rocks  which  occasioned  this  disaster,  stretching  oOt,  as  is 
described  before,  to  the  southward,  and  casting  off  the  current  more  southerly, 
had,  of  course,  made  another  eddy  to  the  north  ;  and  this  I  found  very  strong, 
.but  not  directly  setting  the  way  my  course  lay,  which  was  due  west,  but  almost 
full  north.  However,  having  a  fresh  gale,  I  stretched  across  this  eddy,  slanting 
jiortb-wcst ;  and  in  about  an  Jiour,  came  within  about  a  mile  of  the  shore,  where 
it  beihg  smooth  water,  I  soon  got  to  land. 

When  I  was  on  shore,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  gave  thanks  for  my  safety, 
resolving  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  deliverance  by  my  boat ;  and  refreshing 
myself  with  such  things  as  I  had,  I  brought  my  boat  close  to  the  shore,  in  a  litile 
cove  that  I  had  spied  under  some  trees,  and  laid  me  down'  to  sleep,  being  quite 
spent  with  the  laoour  and  fatigue  of  the  voyage. 

I  was  now  at  a  great  loss  which  way  to  get  home  with  my  boat ;  I  had  run  so 
much  hazard,  and  knew  too  much  of  the  case,  to  think  of  attempting  It  by  the 
way  I  w^t  out ;  ^nd  what  might  be  at  the  other  side  (I  mean  tne  west  side)  I 
knew  not,  nor  had  I  any  mind  to  run  any  more  ventures ;  so  I  only  resolved  in 
the  morning  to  make  my  way  westward  along  the  shore,  and  to  see  if  there  was 
no  creek  where  I  might  lay  up  my  frigate  in  safety,  so  ab  to  have  her  again,  n 
I  wanted  her.  In  about  three  miles,  or  thereabout,  coasting  the  shore,  I  came 
to  a  very  good  inlet  ot  bay,  about  a  mile  over,  which  narrowed  till  it  came  to  a 
yeryjitlle  rivulet  or  brook,  where  I  found  a  very  convenient  harbour  for  my  boat, 
atti(  where  she  lay  as  if  she  had  been  in  a  little  dock  made  on  purpose  for  her. 
Here  I  put  in,  and  having  stowed  my  boat  very  safe,  I  »?ent  on  shore  to  look 
about  me,  and  see  where  I  was.  u  r 

I  soon  found  I  had  but  a  little  passed  by  the  place  where  I  had  been  before, 
when  I  travelled  on  fool  to  that  shore;  so  taking  nothing  out  of  my  boat  but 
rov  £un  and  umbrella,  for  it  was  exceeding  hot,  I  began  my  march.    The  way  was 


1  got  over  mc  lence,  wiiu  ihiu  uiis  uuwu    m  vui?   biihuc,  lu  rcwi.  mjr  iiw*»'-»   •- 

\vas.very  weary,  and  fell  asleep  ;  hut  judge  you,  if  you  can,  that  read  my  stoi7> 
what  a  surprise  I  must  be  in,  when  1  was  was  awaked  out  of  my  sleep  by  a  voice 
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triliiig  me  by  my  name  several  times,  *'  Robin  I' Robin !  RobinCnisoe !  poor  Robiii 
Cnisoe !  Where  are  yon,  Robin  Crusoe  ?  Where  are  you  ?  Where  have  yon  been }'' 
I  was  so  dead  asleep  at  first,  being  fatigued  with  rowing,  or  paddling,  as  it  ii 
called,  the  first  part  of  the  day,  and  with  walking  the  latter  part,  that  I  did  not 
wake  thoroughly ;  but,  dozing  between  sleeping  and  waking,  thought  I  dreamed 
that  somebody  spoke  to  me ;  but  as  the  voioe  continued  to  repeat  lUlbin  Crusoe ! 
Robin  Crusoe  !  at  last  I  began  to  wake  more  perfectly,  and  was  at  first  dreadfully 
frightened,  and  started  up  in  the  utmost  consternation  ;  but  no  sooner  were  my 
eyes  oi>en  but  I  saw  ^  my  Poll  sitting  on  the  top  of  the  hedge ;  and  immediately 
knew  it  was  he  that  spoke  to  me ;  for  just  in  such  bemoaning  language  I 
bad  used  to  talk  to  him,  and  teach  him ;  and  he  had  learned  it  so  perfectly,  that 
be  would  sit  upon  my  finger,  and  lay  his  bill  close  to  my  face,  and  cry,  ^  Poor 
Robin  Crusoe !  Where  are  you  ?  Where  have  you  been  ?  How  came  you  here  V 
and  such  things  as  I  had  taught  him. 

However,  even  though  I  knew  it  was  the  parrot,  and  that  indeed  it  could  be 
mobody  else,  it  was  a  good  while  before  I  could  compose  myself;  first,  I  was 
Bmazed  how  the  creature  got  thither,  and  then,  how  he  should  just  keep  about 
the  place,  and  no  where  else;  but,  as  I  was  well  satisfied  it  could  be  nobody  but 
bonesc  Poll,  I  got  over  it ;  and  holding  out  my  band,  a^d  calhng  him  by  his  name. 
Poll !  the  sociable  creature  came  to  me,  and  sat  upon  my  thumb,  as  he  used  to 
do,  and  continued  talking  to  me.  Poor  Robin  Crusoe !  and  how  did  I  come  heref 
and  where  had  I  been  ?  just  as  if  he  had  been  overjoyed  to  see  me  again  ;  and  so 
I  carried  him  home  along  with  mc. 

I  now  had  enough  of  rambling  to  sea  for  some  time,  and  had  enough  to  do  for 
many  days,  .to  sit  still,  and  reflect  upon  the  danger  I  had  been  in.  I  would  havo 
been  very  glad  to  have  had  my  lioat  again  on  my  side  of  the  island  ;  but  I  knew 
not  how  it  was  practicable  to  get  it  about.  As  to  the  east  side  of  the  iAland, 
which  I  had  gone  round,  I  knew  welLenough  there  was  no  venturing  that  way  ^ 
my  very  heart  would  shrink,  and  my  very  blood  run  chill,  but  to  think  of  it ;  and 
ss  to  the  other  side  of  the  island,  I  did  not  know  how  it  miffht  be  there ;  but  sup* 
posing  the  current  ran  with  the  same  force  against  the  snore  at  the  east,  as  it 
passed  by  it  on  the  other,  1  might  run  the  same  risk  of  being  driven  down  tha 
stream,  and  carried  by  the  island,  as  I  had  been  before  of  being  carried  away 
from  it ;  so,  with  these  thoughts,  I  contented  myself  to  be  witliout  any  boat, 
though  it  had  been  the  product  of  so  many  months  labour  to  make  it,  and  of  so 
many  more  to  get  it  into  the  sea. 

In  this  government  of  my  temper  I  remained  near  a  yenr,  lived  a  very  sedate^ 
retired,  life,  as  yon  may  well  suppose ;  and  my  thoughts  being  very  much  com* 

rsed,  as  to  my  condition,  and  fully  comforted  m  resigning  myself  to  my  fortune, 
thought  I  lived  really  very  happily  in  all  things,  except  that  of  society.  1  im* 
proved  myself  in  this  time  in  all  tlic  inechanic  exercises  which  my  necessities  put 
me  upon  applying  myself  to ;  and  I  believe  I  could,  upon  occasion,  have  made  a 
very  good  carpenter,  especially  considering  how  few  tools  I  had. 

Besides  this,  I  arrived  at  an  unexpected  perfection  in  mv  earthenware,  and 
contrived  well  enough  to  make  them  with  a  wheel,  which  I  romid  infinitely  easier 
and  better ;  because  I  made  things  round  and  shapable,  which  before  were  filthy 
things  indeed  to  look  on.  But  I  think  I  was  never  more  vain  of  my  own  per- 
formance>  or  more  joyful  for  any  thing  I  found  out,  than  for  iny  bemg  able  to 
make  i^  tobacco-pipe ;  and,  though  it  was  a  very  ugly  clumsy  thing  when  it  was 
done,  and  only  burnt  red,  like  other  earthenware,  yet  as  it  was  hard  and  firm, 
and  would  draw  the  smoke,  I  was  exceedingly  coipforted  with  it,  for  I  had  been 
always  used  to  smoke  ;  and  there  were  pipes  in  the  ship,  but  I  forgot  them  at 
.first,  not  thinking  that  there  was  tobacco  in  tlie  island ;  and  afterwards,  when  I 
searched  the  ship  again,  I  could  not  come  at  any  pipes  at  ^U. 

In  my  wicker-ware  also  I  improved  much,  and  made  abundance  of  neces* 
•ary  baskets,  as  well  as  my  invention  showed  me ;  thoueh  not  very  handsome,  vet 
Ibey  were  «uch  as  were  very  handy  and  convenient  ior  my  laying  things  up  in, 
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ft  fetching  thiitts  home.  For  example^  ifl  killed  a  .goat*  pitinwdy  I  oould  hang 
it  op  iQ  a  tree,  flay  it,  dress  it,  and  cut  it  in  pieces,  and  bring  it  home  in  a  bas]|^et ) 
andthe  Uke  bv  a  turtle;  I  could  cut  it  up,  take  out  the  eggs^  and  a  piece  or  two 
of  the  flesh,  which  was  enough  for  mCiand  bring  them  home  Ina  basketf  and  leava 
1^  rest  behind  ine.  Also  large  deep  baskets  were  the  receivers  of  my  corn, 
ftrhich  I  always  rubbed  out  as  soon  as  it  was  dry,  and  cured,  and  kept  it  in 
^uch  baskets. 

I  bepin  now  to  perceive  my  powder  abated  considerably;  thi^  was  A  wa&t 
which  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  supply,  and  I  began  seriously  to  consider  whal 
I  must  do  when  I  should  have  no  more  powder ;  that  is  to  say,  how  I  should  do 
to  kill  any  eoats.  I  had,  as  is  observed,  in  the  third  year  of  my  being  here,  kept 
a  youns  kid,  and  bred  her  up  tame,  and  I  was  in  hopes  of  getting  »  he-goat ;  but 
I  could  not  by  any  means  bring  it  to  pasS|  till  my  kid  grew  an  old  goat ;  and  as 
I  could  never  find  in  my  heart  to  kill  ner,  she  died  at  last  of  mere  age. 

But  being  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  my  residence,  and,  as  I  have  said,  my^ 
ammunition  growing  low,  I  set  myself  to  study  some  art  to  trap  and  snare  the 
goats,  to  see  wheth^  I  could  not  catch  some  of  them  alive ;  and  particularly,  I 
wanted  a  she-goat  great  with  young.  For  this  purpose,  I  made  snares  to  hamper 
them ;  and  I  do  believe  they  were  more  than  once  taken  in  them  ;  bnt  my  tackle 
was  not  good,  for  I  had  no  wire,  and  I  always  found  them. broken,  and  mjr  bfut 
devoured.  At  length  I  resolved  to  try  a  pit>iall ;  so  I  dug  several  large  pits  in 
the  earth,  in  places  where  I  had  observed  the  goats  used  to  feed,  and  over  those 
pits  I  placed  hurdles,  of  my  own  making  too,  with" a  great  we^ht  upon  them; 
and  several  times  I  put  ears  of  barley  and  dry  rice,  without  setting  the  trap,  and 
I  could  easily  jperceive  that  the  goats  had  gone  in  and  eaten  up  the  corn,  for  I 
could  see  the  marks  of  their  feet*  At  leng]£,  I  set  three  traps  in  one  night,  and 
going  the  next  morning,  1  found  them  aU  standing,  and  yet  the  bait  eaten  and 
gone;  this  was  very  discouraging*  However,  I  altered  my  traps,  and,,  not  to 
trouble  yea  with  particulars,  going  one  momine  to  see  my  traps,  I  found  in  one 
of  than  a  huge  da  he*goat|  anic^  in  one  of  tb^  others^  three  kids,  a  male,  and  two 
females. 

As  to  the  old  one,  I  knew  not  what  .to  do  with  him ;  he  was  so  fierce,  I  durst 
not  go  into  the  pit  to  him ;  that  is  to  sav,  to  go  about  to  bring  him  away  alive, 
vrhidi  was  what  I  wanted  :  I  could  have  killed  him,  but  that  was  not  my  business, 
nor  would  it  answer  ray  end  ;  so  I  even  let  him  ou(,  and  he  ran  away,  as  if  he- 
had  been  frightened  out  of  his  wits.  But  I  had  fqrguten  then,  what  I  had  learned, 
that  is  to  sa^,  that  hunger  will  tame  a  lion.  Ifl  bad  let  him  stay  there  three  or 
four  days  without  food,  then  have  carried  him  some  water  to  drink,  and  then 
a  little  corn,  he  would  have  been  as  tame  a^  one  of  the  kids,  for  they  are  saga- 
cious, tractable,  creatures,  where  they  are  well  used.    However,  for  the  present 
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*  Goat:*— (copra)  in  the  Linnaean  system  of  zoology*  makes  a  distinct  genui  of 
animals  of  the  order  of  peeora ;  the  distinguishing  characters  of  which  are,  that  its  horns 
ate  hoUow,  turned  upward,  and  not  smooth,  hot  annnlated  on  their  surface ;  that  it 
has  eight  cutting  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  none  in  the  upper,  and  that  the  male  i> 
^^nerally  beiirded.  This  gauu  comprehends  all  the  goat  kind,  the  ^aselia,  ibex,  rufi' 
.  eaprof  &c  The  characters  of  which,  according  to  Rat,  are  these  :  that  it  is  covered  with 
hairs,  not  with  wool ;  that  its  homs  are  less  crooked  than  those  of  the  sheep  ;  that  it  has 
a  beard  hanging  down  from  its  chin ;  and  is  of  a  strong  smell.  This  genia  of  animals 
are  all  able  to  run  and  climb  about  the  rugged  parts  of  mountains  vrithout  falling, 
allhottgh  their  legs  seem  by  no  means  contrived  by  nature  for  any  such  purposes. '  Lxv* 
iijaos  enumerates  twelve  known  species  of  this  animal  2  1  Copra  hiretu,  or  common 
kind,  sufficiently  known.  S.  Cajrra  mamhrina,  or  Syrian  goat.  3.  C^pra  depre$t€ 
tfrveanot  or  african  goat.  4.  C<^ra  rev^na,  5.  Ibtx,  or  wild  goat.  6.  IZaptcapro. 
7.  Oapm  ^oseUa,  or  indian  antelope.  8.  Capra  cervicapra,  or  african  antelope.  9.  Capra 
t^foorttca,  iO.  Capra  doreah  6t  african  gazel.  11.  Capra  Tartarica,  scythian  antelope, 
ib^  im6erOi«,  or  tmga  of  Buppon.  t^,  Capra  ammant  the  siuninm  of  ruav,  the  ir^ 
gelaphut  of  BsloN|  or  Movriau  ^oat« 
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lIethuiigo»  knowing  no  better  .at  tbat  dme:  tbenlirent  to  the  three  kidH 
and,  taking  them  one  by  one,  I  tied  them  with  strinp  together,  and  with  some 
difficulty  brought  thenii  all  home*  It  was  a  good  while  before  they  would  feed ; 
but  throwing  ^em'some  sweet  com,  it  tempted  them,  and  they  bej^n  to  be  tame* 
And  nowy  I  found  that,  if  I  expected  to  supply  myself  with  goat's  flesh  when  I 
had  no  ^wder  or  shot  left,  breeding  up  some  tame  was  my  only  wajr ;  when, 
perhaps,  I  might  have  them  about  my  house  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  ihit  then  it 
occurred  to  me,  that  I  must  keep  the  tame  from  the  wild,  or  else  they  would 
always  run  wild  when  they  grew  up :  and  the  only  way  for  this  was,  to  have  soma 
enclosed  piece  of  ground,  well  fenced,  either  mtli  hedge  or  pale,  to  keep  them 
in  so  effectually,  that  those  within  might  not  break  out,  or  those  without  break  in. 

This  was  a  great  undertaking  for  one  pair  of  hands ;  yet,  as  I  saw  there  waa 
an  absolute .  necessity  for  doing  it,  my  first  work  was,  to  find  out  a  proper  pieoa 
of  ground,  where  there  was  likely  to  be  herbage  for  them  to  eat,  water  for  them, 
tomrink,  and  cover  to  keep  them  from  the  sun.  Ttiose  who  understand  such 
,  enclosiires,  will  think  I  had  very  little  contrivance,  when  I  pitched  upon  a  placa 
very  proper  for  all  these,  bbin^  a  plain  open  piece  of  meadow  land,  or  iovawutp 
which  had  two  or  three  little  rills*  of  fresh  water  in  it,  and,  at  one  end  was  very 
woody  ;  I  say,  they  will  smile  at  my  forecast,  when  I  shall  tell  them,  I  began  my 
enclosi  ng  this  piece  of  ground  in  such  a  manner,  that  my  hedge  or  pale  must  hav« 
been  ikt  least  two  miles  about.  Nor  was  the  madness  of  it  so  great  as  to  the  com* 
ft^Sf  Tor,  had  it  been  ten  miles  about,  I  was  like  to  have  time  enough  to  do  ia 
int  but  I  did  not  consider,  that  my  goats  would  be  as  wikl  in  so  much  compasa 
as  if  they  had  had  the  whole  island,  and  I  should  have  so  much  room  to  cbas« 
them-  in,  that  I  should  never  catch  them..       - 

My  hedge  was  begun  and  carried  on,  I  believe  about  fifty  yards,  when  this 
thought  occurred  to  me ;  so  I  presently  stopped  short,  and,  for  the  first  beginnini;, 
Iresolved  to  enclose  a  piece  of  about  150  yards  in  length,  and  100  yards  in 
breadth ;  which,  as  it  would  maintain  iis  many  as  I  should  have  in  any  reasoua- 
ble  dme,  to,  as  my  stock  increased,  1  could  add  more  ground  to  my  enclosure. 
This  was  acting  with  some  prudence,  and  I  went  to  work  with  courage.  I  was 
about  three  months  hedging  in  the  first  piece;  and,  till  I  had  done  it,  I  tethered 
the  three  kids  in  the  best  part  of  it,  and  lised  them  to  feed  as  near  me  as  possible^. . 
to  make  them  familiar ;  and  veiy  often  I  would  go  and  parrv  them  some  ears  of 
barley,  or  a  handful  of  rice,  aocf  feed  tliero  out  of  ray  hand  :  so  that,  after  my 
enclosure  was  finished,  and  I  let  them  loose,  they  would  follow  roe  up  and  down, 
bleating  after  me  for  a  handful  of  corn.  This  answered  my  end  ;  and  in  aboul  a 
year  and  a  half  I  had  a  flock  of  about  twelve  goats,  kids  and  all ;  and,  in  two 
years  more,  I  had  three  and  forty,  besides  several  that  I  took  and  killed  for  int 
Hood.  After  that,  I  enclosed  five  several  pieces  of  ground  to  feed  them  in,  with 
little  pens  to  drive  them  into,  to  take  them  as  I  wanted,  and  gates  out  of  oqa 
piece  of  ground  into  another. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for  now  I  not  only  had  goat's  flesh  to  feed  on  when  I 
pleased,  but  milk  too ;  a  thing  which,  indeed,  in  this  beginning,!  did  not  so  much 
as  think  of,,  and  which,  when  it  came  into  my  tlwughu,  was  really  an  agreeabla 
surprise  :  for  now  I  set  up  my  dairy,  and  had  sometimes  a  gallon  or  two  of  milk 
in  a  day.  And  as  nature^  who  gives  supplies  of  food  to  every  creature,  seems  to 
dictate  also  even  how  to  make  use  of  it,  so  I  who  had  never  milked  a  cow,  much 
less  a  goat,  or  seen  butter  or  cheese  made,  only  when  I  was  a  boy,  after  a  great 
inany  essays  *and^  miscarriages,  made  both  butter  and  cheese  at  last,  and  also 
saltf  (though  I  found  it  partly  made  to  my  hand  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  upoii 

*  Rill  : — (contraction  of  rivulet  from  rivulus^  latin)  a  Kttle  brook  of  rapid  descent. 

•|*  Salt  : — ^That  well-known  ingrtdient  in  the  food  of  man,  and  osefol  auxiliary  of  the 
arts,  is,  in  the  language  of  chemistry,  a  niuriate  of  soda^  whose  composition  maybe 
proved  by  the  direct  union  of  soda  with  muriatic  acid.  Its  purest  form  is  that  denomi- 
nated bay-sak,  or  fishery- salt*  Its  purification  may  be  effected  by  adding  to  a  solatioa 
of  the  coraoion  salt  of  the  shops  in  w^ter,  a  solution  of  cvbwi&te  of  soda,  as  loqg  %%  asf 
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tome  of  the  rocks  of  the  sea),  and  never  wanted  it  afterwards.  How  mcrdflillf 
can  our  Creator  treat  his  creatures,  even  in  those  conditions  in  which  they  seemed 
to  be  overwhelmed  in  destruction  !  liow  can  he  sweeten  the  bitterest  providences  I 
What  a  table  was  here  spread  for  me  in  a  wilderness,  where  I  saw  nothing  at  firsts 
but  to  perish  for  hunger ! 
It  would  have  made  a  stoic*  smile,  to  bftve  seen  me  and  my  little  family  sit 

»    I         ■      I  I  I  II    I       11  I  1  I   I  ■  1  ■!  I  III  II     I        I       I I    I      I  I     1  I  I  — — .»^— — — 

milkiness  ensnes ;  filtering  the  solution,  and  evaporating  it,  until  it  crystalises.  Its 
qmilities  icre  as  follows : — It  cr^stalizes  in  regular  cubes,  which,  when  the  aalt  is  par«t 
are  unchanged  by  exposure  to  the  air  :  the  common  salt,  however,  acquires  an  encrease 
of  weight,  in  consequence  of  the  absorption  of  moisture  by  the  impurities  which  it 
contains.  Common  salt  is  scarcely  ever  found  free  from  other  salts  with  earthy  bases» 
chiefly  muriates  of  magnesia,  and  lime  i  which  are  contained  in  the  brine,  and  adhere 
to  the  crystals.  The  earths  may  be  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda ;  and  the  preci* 
pitated  lime  and  maj^nesia  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  a  farther  piocess  of 
evaporation,  &c.  which  it  is  not  tlie  object  of  this  note  to  partiqufariae.  It  requires  for 
solution  twice  and  a  half  its  weight  of  water  at  60°  of  FAiiREKHEiT*s  thermometer,  and 
hot  water  takes  up  very  little  more  :  hence,  its  solution  crystalizes,  not  like  that  of  nitre» 
by  cooling,  but  by  evaporation.  When  heatf:d  gradually  it  fuses,  and  forms,  when 
cold,  a  solid  compact  mass.  If  suddenly  beated,  as  by  throwing  it  on  red>hot  coals* 
ft  decrepitates.  It  is  not  decomposed  when  ignited  in  contact  with  inflammable  sub- 
stances. When  mixed  with  powdered  charcoal,  or  sulphur,  and  fused  in  a  crucible,  it 
does  not  undergo  any  decomposition  or  essential  change ;  because  the  muriatic  acida  if. 
it  contain  any  oxygen,  holds  tltat  basis  more  st-rongly  combined  than  it  is  attracted  by 
CoBLbustible  bodies.  It  is  decomposed  by  the  carbonate  of  potash  %  the  alkali  of  which 
combines  with  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  salt,  and  the  carbonic  acid  is  transferred  to  the 
^oda.  Hence*  we  obtain  muriate  of  potash,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  It  is  decomposed 
by  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  mode  already  described.  Nitric  acid  also  separates  the 
ipuriatic  acid.  The  specific  gravity  of  distilled  water  beiog  taken  as  1.0000,  that  of 
eea-wnter  is  1.0263. 

*  Stoic  :— the  name  of  a  sect  of  ancient  philosophers,  the  followers  of  ZcNp ;  thus 
called  from  the  Greek  otm.  portico,  in  regard  Zbno  used  to  teach  under  a  portico  or 
colonade.  The  author  of  this  sect  was  of  Cittium,  a  town  in  Cyprus,  inhabited  by  a 
colony  of  Phoenicians^  whence  he  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  many  of  his  dogmata 
from  Phoenician  philosophy,  which  some  learned  mn  maintain  was  itself  borrowed 
from  the  Jewish :  though,  it  must  be  allowed,  there  appear  as  many  things  in  the  stoic 
philosophy  borrowed  from  the  schools  of  Plato  and  Socbates  as  from  that  of  Mosas* 
^XNO,  making  a  trading  voyage  from  Cittium  to  Athena,  richly  freighted  with  tyrian 
purple,  was  shipwrecked  not  ^r  from  port  ;  upon  which,  we  are  told,  consulting  the 
oracle  how  he  should  best  spend  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  was  answered  •»(vy;^»n(«TO 
^oif  Hxof  ff,  by  becoming  of  the  same  colour  with  the  dead ;  upon  which  he  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  became  a  hearer  of  Cbates,  the 
cynic.  But  Labktxvs  tells  us,  he  had  too  much  natural  modesty  to  suffer  him  to  give 
into  the  cynic  impudence.  From  Crates  he  had  recourse  to  Stilpo  and  Xbno* 
fBATEs,  then  to  Diodorus,  Cronu5,  and  Poleuon,  and,  at  length,  began  to  think  of 
Instituting  a  new  sect.  To  this  purpose,  a  portico,  fotf,  called  from  the  pictures  of  Po- 
lio notus  therein,  the  painted  portico,  was  pitched  on.  Here  using  to  walk  and  philo- 
sophise, he  was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  disciples,  hence  called  2>nii«ei,5^oict.  The 
philosophers  of  Greece  deduced  their  morals  from  the  nature  of  man  rather  than  ftom 
that  of  God.  They  meditated,  however,  on  the  dtf  ine  nature  as  a  very  curious  and 
important  speculation ;  and,  in  the  profound  enquiry,  *they  displayed  the  strength  and 
the  weaknet^s  of  the  human  understanding.  The  admirable  work  of  Cicero  dewiwri 
ffeorum,  is  the  best  clue  we  have  to  guide  us  through  the  dark  and  deep  abyss.  He  re- 
presents  with  candour,  and  confutes  with  subtlety,  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers.  Of 
|he  foiir  most  celebrated  schools,  the  Stoics  and  the  Platonists  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  jarring  interests  of  reason  and  piety.  They  have  left  us  the  most  sublime  proofs  of 
the  existence  and  perfection  ot  the  first  cause ;  but,  as  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
conceive  the  creation  of  inatter,  the  workman  in  the  stoical  philosophy  was  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  from  the  work  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  spiritual  god  of  Plato 
and  bis  disciples,  resembled  an  idea  rather  than  a  substance.  Tacitus  has  character- 
ized in  a  few  words  the  £>riociples  of  tlie  portico  ',  doctores  sapientiae  secutus  e^t,  ^i  tola 
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down  to  dinner ;  there  was  my  nujesty,  the  prince  and  lord  of  the  whole  island; 

I  bad  the  fires  of  all  my  subjects  at  my  absolute  command  ;  I  could  condemn, 

give  liberty^  or  take  it  away  ;  and  no  rebels  among  all  my  subjects.    Then  to 

see  bow  like  a  king  I  dined  too,  all  alone^  attended  by  my  sermnts ;  Poll,  as  if 

he  had  been  my  frvourite,  was  the  only  person  permitted  to  ulk  to  me.    My 

dog,*  who  was  now  grown  very  old  and  crazy,  and  had  found  no  species  to  mnU 

tiply  his  kind,  sat  always  at  my  right  hand;  *and  two  cats,  one  on  one  side  of  the 

table,  and  one  on  the  other,  existing  no«f  and  then  a  bit  from  my  band  as  a  mark 

of  specaal  lavonr.    But  these  were  not  the  two  cats  which  I  bronght  on  shore  at  first, 

fur  they  were  both  of  them  dead,  and  had  been  interred  near  my  habitation  by 


hona  qmae  hgmaia,  «m2s  UmUam  ^mae  turpia;  foUntiam,  nobiUtaitm,  caetenque  extra 
oaimtcM,  ne^e  bams  ne^ue  wmUs  admiamtrauU 

**  JuBA  : — To  strike  ihce  domb— tiim  up  thy  eyes  to  Cato ;  theie  roay'st  tbon  see  to 
what  a  god-like  height  the  roman  viitaes  lift  op  mortal  man.  While  good  and  just« 
and  anxious  for  his  friends,  be*s  still  severely  bent  against  himself ;  renouncing  sleep,  and 
rest,  «nd  f<K>d  and  ease,  he  strives  with  thirst,  and  hanger,  toil,  and  heat :  and,  when  bis 
Ibrtnne  sets  before  him  all  the  pomps  and  pleasures  that  his  soul  can  wish,  his  rigid 
Tirtue  will  accept  of  none. 

*'  Syphax  : — ^Believe  me.  Prince  !  there's  not  an  African  that  traverses  oor  vast 
numidian  deserts,  in  <]uest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow,  but  better  practises  these 
boasted  Tirtnes.  '  Coarse  are  his  meab,  the  fortune  of  the  chose ;  amidst  the  running 
ttream  he  slakes  his  thirst ;  toils  all  the  day ;  and,  at  the  approach  of  night,  on  the  first 
friendly  ^ank  he  throws  him  down,  or  rests  his  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn ;  then  rises 
fresh,  pursues  his  wonted  game,  and,  if  the  following  day  he  chance  to  find  a  new  repast, 
or  an  untasted  spring,  blesses  his  stars,  and  thinks  it  luxury. 

^  "  JuBA  :— Thy  prejudices,  Syphax  !  won't  discern  what  virtues  grow  from  ignorance 
tad  choice ;  nor  how  the  hero  di^rs  from  the  brute :  but  grant  that  others  could  «ith 
eq[nal  glory  look  down  on  pleasures  and  the  baits  of  sense  ;  where  shall  we  find  the  man 
that  bears  affliction,  great  and  majestic  in  his  ffri^fs*  like  Cato  ?  Heavens !  with  what 
strength,  what  -steadiness  of  mind,  he  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings  I 
How  does  he  rise  against  a  load  of  woes,  and  thank  the  gods  that  threw  the  weight 
upon  him ! 

"  Stpbax: — ^^is  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of  loni — I  think  the  Romans 
call  it  tiowism,"       >     A d  d  i  son.— Cato. 

*  Poo  : — (caniSf  in  soolof^y)  a  large  gentu  of  quadrupeds.  The  dog,  in  its  wild 
state  lives  in  the  woods  in  mauy  parts  of  the  east ;  it  does  not  attack  a  man,  neither  does 
it  discoarer  any  of*  that  familiarity  which  we  find  in  tame  ones.  Indeed,  many  other 
animals  may  be  made  as  tarae  as  the  dog  by  the  same  treatment*  as  has  been  tried  on 
the  other,  and  even  on  the  hog,  with  success.  Authors  mention  many  species  of  this 
animal,  as  the  mastifi^,  wolf-dog,  hound,  grey -hound,  spaniel*  water-spaniel,  bnlMog, 
lap-dog,  &c.  but  these  are  only  varieties  oT  the  original  wild  kind,  which  is  of  a  middle 
aixe  between  llie  mastiff  and  greyhound*  and  distinguished  by  %  tail  bending  upwards. 
Bk  C.  has  not  afforded  us  a  specifisation  of  his  canine  companion  ;  but  the  reader  who 
is  interested  in  xoology,  or  t«  addicted  unto  rural  sports,  may  eitercise  conjectore,  if  not 
gratify  curiosity,  by  referring  to  the  following  synopsis  of  british  dogs,  extracted  from 
S  modem  and  approved  pMblicatioo« 

3.  Mongrels.  S  Rustic  Dogs*  1.  The  more  generous  kinds. 
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My  own  band  ;  bat  one  of  ihem  having  muUiplied  by  I  know  not  what  kind  of 
treatui-e,  these  were  two  which  I  had  preserved,  tame  ;  whereas,  the  rest  r&n 
wild  in  the  woods,  and  became  indeed  troublesome  to  me  at  last :  for  they  would . 
oAen  come  into  uiy  liouse,  and  plunder  roe  too,  till,  at  last,  I  was  obliged  to 
ahoot  them,  and  did  kill  a  great  many  :  at  length,  they  left  me.  With  this 
attendance,  and  in  this  plentiful  manner,  I  lived ;  neither  could  I  be  said  to 
want  any  thing  but  society  ;  and  of  tliat,  some  time  after  this,  I  was  like  to  hav« 
toorotfch.  ^  I 

I  was  sometbing  impatient,  as  I  have  observed,  to  have  the  use  of  my  boat, 
though  very  lotli  to  run  any  more  hazards ;  and,  therefore,  sometimes  I  sat  con* 
triving  ways  to  get  her  about  the  island,  and,  at  other  times,  I  sat  myself  dowa 
contented  enough  without  her.  But  I  bad  a  strange  uneasiness  in  my  mind  to 
go  down  to  the  point  of  the  island,  where,  as  I  have  said,  in  my  last  ramble,  I 
went  up  the  bill  to  see  how  the  shore  lay,  and  how  the  current  set,  that  1  might 
see  what  I  had  to  do ;  this  inclination  increased  upon  me  'every  day,  and,  at 
length,  I  resolved  to  travel  thither  by  land,  following  the  edge  of  the  shore.  I 
did  so  ;  but,  had  any  one  in  England  been  to  meet  such  a  man  as  I  was,  it  must 
either  have  frightened  him,  or  raised  a  great  deal  oflaughter ;  and,  as  I  frequently 
stood  still  to  look  at  myself,  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  notion  >  of  .my  travelling 
through  Yorkshire,  with  such  an  equipage,  and  in^uch  a  dress.  Be  pt^ised  to 
take  a  sketch  of  my  figure,  as  follows : 

I  had  a>  great,  high,  shapeless,  cap,  made  of  a  goat^s  skin,  with  m  flap  hanging 
down  behind,  as  well  to  keep  the  sun  from  me,  as  to  shoot  the  rain  off  frbii^ 
running  into  my  neck' ;  nothing  being  so  hurtful  in  these  climates,  as  the  rain 
upon  the  flesh,  under  the  clothes*  I  had  a  short  jacket  of  goat's  skin,  the  sktrt^ 
coming  down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  thighs,  and  a  pair  of  open-kneed  ,breecbei 
of  the  same  ;  the  breeches  were  made  of  the  skin  of  an  old  he-goat,  whose  bait 
bung  down  such  a  length  on  either  side,  that,  like  pantaloons,  it  reached  to  the 
tniddle  of  my  legs ;  stockings  and  shoes  I  had  none,  but  had  made  me^a  pair  of 
somethings,  I  scarce  know  what  to  call  them,  like  buskins,  to  flap  over  my  legs, 
and  lace  on  either  side  like  spatterdashes;  but  of  a  most  barbarous  shape,  as 
indeed  were  all  the  rest  of  my  clothes.  I  had  on  a  broad  belt  of  goat*s  skin 
dried,  which  I  drew  together  with  two  thongs  of  the  same,  instead  of  buckles ; 
and,  in  a  kind  of  a  fr(^  on  either  side  of  this,  instead  of  a  sword  and  dagger,  hi];ng 
a  little  saw  and  a  hatcliet ;  one  on  one  side,  and  one  bn  the  other.  I  had  another 
belt,  not  so  broad,  and  fastened  in  the  same  manner,  which  hung  over  my  shoul- 
der ;  and,  at  the  end  of  it,  under  my  left  arm,  hung  two  pouches,  both  made  of 
|^oat*s  skin  too :  in  one  of  which  hung  my  powder,  in  the  other  my  shot.,  kt 
my  back  I  carried  my  basket,  and  on  my  shoulder  my  gun  ;  and  over  my  head 
H  jpreat  clumsy  goat's  skin  umbrella,  but  which,  after  all,  was  the  most  necessary 
thmg  I  had  about  roe,  next  to  my  gun.  As  for  my  face,  the  colour  of  it  was 
really  not  so  mulatto-like  as  one  might  expect  from  a  man  not  at  all  caieful  of 
If,  and  living  within  nine  or  ten  degrees  of  the  equator.  My  beard  I  bad  once 
suffered  to  gFow  till  it  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  yard  long ;  but,  as  I  had  both 
scissars  and  razors  sufficient,  I  had  cut  it  pretty  short,  except  what  grew  on  my 
upper  lip,  which  I  had  trimmed  into  a  large  pair  of  turkish  mustachos  or  whiskers, 
such  as  I  had  seen  worn  at  Salee ;  of  these,  I  will  notsav  they  were  long  enough 
to  bang  my  hat  upon  them,  but  they  were  of  a  length  and  shape  monstrous 
enough,  and  such  as,  in  England,  would  have  passed  for  frightful. 

But  all  this  is  by  the  bye ;  for,  as  to  my  figure,  I  had  so  tew  to  observe  me, 
that  it  was  of  no  manner  of  consequence  ;  so  I  say  no  more  to  that.part.  In  this 
kind  of  figure  I  went  my  new  journey,  and  was  out  five  or  six  days.  I  travelled 
first  along  the  sea  shore,  directly  to  the  place  where  I  first  brought  my  boat  to 
an  anchor,  to  get  upon  the  rocks  ;  and,  having  no  boat  .nOw  to  take  care  of,  I 
went  over  the  laud,  a  nearer  way,  to  the  .same  height  ''that  I  was  upon  before; 
when,  looking  forward  to  the  point  of  the  rocks  which  lay  out,  and  which  I  was 
obliged  to  double  with  my  boat,  as  is  said  above,  I  was  surprised  to  see  d)c  sci^ 
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all  amootb  and  quiet ;  no  npf^ing,  no  motion,  no  corroit  there,  anr  more  thaft 
ia  any  otJier  places.  I  was  at  a  stratigfB  loss  to  understand  this,  and  resolved  to 
spend  some  time  in  tKe  observing  it,  to  see  if  nothing  from  the  sets  of  the  tido 
had  occasioned  it ;  hot  I  was  presently  convinced  b^Wit  was,  namely,  that  th# 
tide  of  ebb  setting  from  the  west,  and  ioinini;  with  the  current  of  waters  fron^ 
some  great  river  on  the  shore,  muse  be  the  occasion  of  this  current ;  and  t]M|t» 
according  as  the  wind,  blew  more  forcibly  from  the  west,  or  from  the  north,  tins 
current  came  nearer,  or  went  farther  from  the^  shore ;  for,  waiting  thereabouts  till 
evening,  I  went  up  to  the  rock  again,  and  then,  the  tide  of  ebb  being  made,  I 
plaiolysaw  tlie  current  again  as  before,  only  that  it  ran  farther  off,  Seing  near 
half  a  league  from  the  shore ;  whereas,  in  my  case,  it  set  close  upon  the  shore« 
aod  hurried  me  and  my  canoe  aloi^g  with  it;  which,  at  another  time,  it  would 
not  have  done.  This  observation  convinced  me,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  t» 
observe  the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  I  might  ver^  easily  bring  my 
boat  about  the  island  again  •  but,  when  1  began  to  think  of  putting  it  in  practice, 
1  had  such  a  terror  upon  my  spirits  at  the  remembrance  of  the  danger  I  had  beed 
in,  that  I  could  not  think  of  it  again  with  any  patience  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
I  took  up  another  resolution,  which  was  more  safe,  though  more  laborious  ;  and 
this  was,  that  I  would  build,  or  rather  make  me  anotlyr  periagua,  aod  so  have 
one  for  one  side  of  the  island,  and  one  for  the  other. 

You  are  to  understand,  that  now  1  had,  as  I  may  call  it,  two  plantations  in  the 
island,  one,  my  litele  fortification  or  tent,  with  the  wall  about  it,  under  the  rock« 
with  the  cave  behind  me,  which,  by  this  time,  I  had  enlarged  into  several  apart* 
ments  or  caves,  one  within  another.  One  of  these,  which  was  the  driest  and 
largest,  aaid  had  a  door  out  beyond  my  wall,  that  is  to  say,  beyond  where 
my  wall  Joined  to  the  rock,  was  all  filled  up  with  the  large  earthen  pots,  of  which 
I  have  given  an  account,  and  with  fourteen  or  fifteen  great  baskets,  which  would 
hold  five  or  six  bushels  each,  where  I  laid  up  my  stores  of  provision,  especially 
my  corn,  some  in  the  ear,  cut  off  short  from  the  straw,  and  the  oCher  rubbed  out 
with  my  hand. 

As  for  my  wall,  made,  as  before,  with  long  stakes  or  piles,  those  piles  grew  all 
like  trees,  and  were,  by  this  time,  grown  so  big,  and  spread  so  very  much,  that 
there  was  not  the  least  appearance,  to  any  one's  view,  of  any  habitation  behind 
them.  Near  this  dwelling  of  mine,  but  a  little  farther  within  the  land,  and  upon 
lower  ground,  lay  my  two  pieces  of  corn  land,  which  I  kept  duly  cultivated  and 
sowed,  and  which  duly  yielded  me  tlieir  harvest  in  its  season ;  and,  whenever  I 
had  occasitm  for  more  cbra,  I  had  more  land  adjoining  as  fit  as  that* 

Besides  this,  I  had  my  country  scut ;  and  I  had  now  a  tolerable  alantation 
there  also :  for,  first,  f  had  my  little  bower,  as  I  called  it,  which  I  kept  m  repair  ; 
that  is  to  say,  1  kept  the  hedge  which  encircled  it  in  constantly  fitted  up  to  its 
usual  height,  tiie  (adder  standing  always  in  the  inside :  I  kept  the  trees,  which 
at  first  were  no  more  than  my  stakes,  but  were  now  grown  very  firm  and  tall, 
always  cut  so,  that  they  might,  spread  and  grow  thickf and  wild,  and  make  the 
more  iigreeable  slmde ;  which  they  did  effectually  to  my  mind.  In  the  middle 
of  this,  I  had  my  tent  always  standing,  being  a  piece  of  a  sail  spread  over  poles 
setup  for  that  purpose,  and  which  never  wanted  any  repair,  or  renewing;  and 
under  this,  I  had  made  me  a  souab  or  couch,  with  the  skins  of  the  creatures  I 
had  killed,  and  with  other  soft  tnings;  and  a  blanket  laid  on  them,  such  as  be* 
longed  to  our  sea-bedding,  which  1  bad  saved,  and  a  great  watch  coat  to  cover 
ibe;  and  here,  whenever  I  had  occasion  to  be  absent  from  my  chief  seat,  I  took 
up  my  country  habitation* 

Adjoining  to  this,  I  had  my  enclosures  for  my  cattle,  that  is  to  say,  my  goats; 
and  as  I  had  taken  an  inconceivable  deal  of  pains  to  fence  and  encmse  this 
ground,  I  was  so  anxious  to  see  it  kept  entire,  lest  the  goats  should  ^reak  through, 
that  I  nevef*  lef^  off  until,  with  infinite  labour,'  1  bad  stuck  the  outside  of  the 
hedge  sf>  full  of  small  stakes,  and  so  near  tr>  one  another,  that  it  was  rather  a 
pale  than  a  hedge,  and  there  was  ecarce  room  to  put  a  hand  throogh  between 
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tVem ;  which  afterrTards,  when  those  stakes  grew,  as  the/  all  did  in  the  nest 
rain/  season,  made  the  endosore  strong  like  a  wall,  indeed,  stronger  thati 
any  wall.  This  will  testify  for  me  that  I  was  not  idle,  and  that  I  spared  no  pains 
to  bring  to  pass  whatever  appeared  necessary  for  my  comfortable  supaort;  for  f 
considered  the  keeping  up  a  breed  of  tame  creatures  thus  at  my  band  would  be 
a  living  magazine  of  flesh,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese  for  me  as  long  as  I  lived  in  the 
place,  if  it  were  to  be  forty  years ;  and  tliat  keeping  them  in  my  reach  depended 
entirely  upon  my  perfecting  my  enclosures  to  such  a  degree,  that  1  might  be 
sore  of  keeping  them  together;  which,  by  this  method,  indeed,  I  so  efiectuallj 
secured,  that,  when  these  little  stakes  began  to  grow,  I  had  planted  them  so  very 
thick,  that  I  was  forced  to  pull  some  of  them  up  again. 
In  this  place  also  I  bad  my  grapes*  growing,  which  I  principally  depended  cm 

CraAPK :— rif  we  refer  to  sacred  writ,  we  shall  find  that  the  vine  was  in  existence 
after  the  deloge,  for  Noah  is  said  to  have  planted  a  Tioeyard :  and  as  this  phenomenon 
did  not  destroy  the  vegetable  world,  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  dove  bringing 
back  a  branch  of  olive  to  the  ark,  we  may  presume  tliat  this  generous  plant  was  not  of 
post-diluvian  creation,  but  must  have  existed  in  the  former  world ;  its  ancient  and 
modern  botanical  name  is  vtttf»  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  word  vtere,  to  tie, 
or  vtncirf,  to  bind  :  these  etymologies,  however,  are  uncertain,  but  it  is  generally  sop- 
posed  that  Europe  is  indebted  for  it  to  the  more  genial  regions  of  the  east ;  &  fact 
which  we  are  inclined  to  doubt,  as  even  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Hoheb,  it  grew 
wild  in  the  Island  of  Sicily,  though  not  improved  by  culture,  a  secret  which  the  rude 
inhabitants  were  not  likely  to  have  lost,  any  more  than  they  would  have  been  ignorant 
ef  the  art  of  extracting  wine  from  it,  if  they  had  once  known  it;  it  must  therefore 
have  been  indigenous,  for  if  it  had  been  imported,  its  qualities  and  uses  would  certainly 
have  been  imported  at  the  same  time.  This  is  also  the  more  probable  from  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  day,  the  woods  of  North  America,  in  the  southern  states,  are  over- 
run with  a  species  of  wild  vine*  Yet  thooeh  a  native  of  Sicily,  and  most  probably  of 
Italy,  it  was  not  until  many  ages  afterwards  that  its  culture  became  improved ;  atleugth» 
however  Italy  had  it  in  her  power  to  boast,  that  of  fourscore  kinds  of  the  then  mostcele* 
hrate4  wines,  she  produced  more  than  the  half  of  them  on  her  own  soil.  From  Italy 
this  fascinating  plant  found  its  way  to  the  southern  parts  of  France ;  yet  it  is  a  curious 
fact  in  the  history  of  the  atmosphere,  that  those  parts  of  that  country  w^ich  now 
produce  the  finest  wineSf  were  so  cold  in  the  days  of  Strabo^  the  geographer,  that  it 
was  found  impossible  to  ripen  the  vines  there,  it  is  uot  impossible  ihat  the  progressive 
clearing  of  the  country,  then  over»run  with  forests  may  have  gradually  improved  the 
temperature,  sd  that  we  may  now  consider  the  vines  of  Burgundy  as  the  legitimatu 
descendants  of  those  which  were  planted  in  the  reign  of  the  beneficent  Aatoninus.  So 
remote,  indeed,  is  its  antiquity  in  all  countries,  where  it  is  in  common  cultivation,  that 
many  modem  botanists  laying  all  historical  research  aside,  consider  it  now  as  a  native 
of  the  temperate  zone  generally  speaking,  although  it  will  not  grow  at  all  in  the  more 
northern  limits,  aor  wul  produce  fruit  of  any  flavour  if  to  the  southward  of  thirty 
degrees  of  uorth  latitude,  or  nearer  to  the  equator  in  corresponding  parallels  of  the 
sonthern  hemisphere.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  bow-ever,  as  far  at  least  as  regards 
the  old  world,  we  may  reckon  the  wine  countries  as  between  SOP  and  51^  north ;  yet 
in  Japan,  which  is  within  these  limits,  tbe  vine  will  not  flourish,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  Jamaica,  in  the  new  world,  which  is  beyond  the  warm  limit,  there  is  a  rich  muscadine 
grape,  which,  if  carefully  cultivated,  it  has  been  ascertained  would  produce  a  mellow 
wine.  The  island  of  Madeira  is  couf^erably  within  tbe  limit,  but  much  of  the  per- 
fection of  its  wine  arises  from  the  volcanic  nature  of  its  soil,  from  the  regular  warmth 
of  its  insular  situation,  from  the  southern  aspect  of  the  vine-yaids,  and  above  all,  from 
the  mode  of  culture,  many  of  the  vine-yards  being  so  arranged  with  stone  pillars  six 
feet  high,  with  borisontal  wood  frames  spread  along  their  tops*  that  the  grapes  having 
a  qieling  of  leaves  whose  luxuriance  renders  them  impervious  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun*  thus  the  juices  of  the  fruit  have  time  to  concentrate.  In  the  new  world, 
however,  although  the  vine  is  spontaneous  throughout  Virginia  and  Carolina,  yet  the 
planters  have  never  succeeded  in  any  of  their  attempts  in  making  wine  which  can  be 
compared  with  european  produce  of  corresponding  latitudes.  This  is,  however,  in 
some  measure  to  he  accounted  for  from  the  well  known  fact,  that  the  temperature  of 
equal  parallels  does  not  correspond,  and  also  from  the  fact,  that  even  iu  Virginia 
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ior  my  winter  store  of  nufiins,  and  which  I  never  imled  to  pfeserve  very  caiefoHy, 
•s  the  best  dainty  of  my  whole  diet  ^  and,  iudieed,  they  were  not  only  agreeabtot 

tbe  flights  are  so  ct>ld  in  the  aatoinn  as  to  produce  thin  icey  whilst  the  days  are  almoa^ 
as  hot  as  in  the  West  Indies.    Yet  so  Inzuriant  is  the  growth  of  the  American  timP 
even  in  its  wild  state*  that  it  renders  the  woods  in  mauj  parts  irapanablot  and  tana 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees  of  the  forest.    Many  reasons  have  been  given  for 
supposing  that  the  vine  was  early  in  common  cnltivation  in  England.    The  advoc^et 
for  this  position  tell  us  that  it  is  extremely  probable  the  Romans  most  have  introduced 
it  during  their  establishment  here ;   at  least»  say  they,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
vineyards  were  common  appenda^s  to  abbies  and  monasteries  which  were  freqoentlj 
filled  with  monks,  who  were  foreigners,  or  had  lived  much  in  Italy,  and  had  there 
acquired  such  a  habit  of  drinking  wine  at  their  meals,  as  to  render  the  cultivation  of 
the  grape  not  only  a  luxury,  but  even  a  necessary  of  life.    All  this,  however*  la 
little  more  than  conjecture  ;  but  we  know  that  Pliiiy  who  was  a  very  roinate,  though 
perhaps  not  very  accurate  botani&t,  says  nothing  of  the  vine  being  in  Britain ;  and 
also  that  Tacitus  expressly  says,  that  it  was  not  here  in  the  time  of  Agricola.    But 
then,  say  the  advocates  for  its  existence  here,  vines  might  have  been  introduced  into 
Britain  before  the  time  of  Agricola,  although  they  did  not  exist  then,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  Domitian  ordered  all  the  vineyards  in  the  provinces  to  he  destroyed* 
both  because  they  prevented  in  some  measure  the  cultivation  of  com,  and  because 
they  were  considered  as  an  excitement  to  sedition,  also  the  encouragement  which  thej 
gave  to  drunkenness,  so  that  from  his  time  until  the  repeal  of  the  edict  by  Probuf 
in  276,  they  may  be  considered  as  having  had  no  existence.    Without  pretendiag  to 
decide  this  point,   which  is  more  a  matter  of  curiosity  than  of  nsefuhiess,  we  may 
still   observe  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  word  vineyard  in  the  topography 
of  tliis  country,  affords  a  very  piaosirble  ground  for  believing  that  even  as  far  bacK 
as  tbe  time  of  the  Edwards,  thev  were  more  frequent  in  exposed  cultivation  than  at 
present.    This  is  more  particularly  shewn  at  a  later  period  by  our  immortal  poett  when 
at  the  baptism  of  the  infant  KlizAbeth,  he  makes  the  Archbishop,  say, 
**  In  her  days,  every  man  shall  cat  in  s;^fety  under  his  own  vine  which  he  plants.*' 
An  allusion    which  SiiAKESPEAnE  would  certainly   not  have  adopted*   unless,  it 
had  been  both  a  correct  and  familiar  one.    William  of  Malmesbury*  a  monkish 
historian*  who  lived  in  the  twelfth   centary  asserts  that  England   afforded  as  good 
vineyards   as  many  provinces  of  France,  and  he  particularly  mentions  Gloucester* 
sliire*  and  the  Isle  of  Ely.      It  was  not,  however,  until  tbe  middle  of  the  seveii- 
teenth  century  that  the  shelter  of  the  hot-bouse  was  considered  as  likely  to  answer  for 
the  ripening  of  grapes,  though  it  is  now  become  so  frequent.    As  an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  by  cultivation,  it  is  on  record  that  some  years  since,  the  Duke  of  Portland 
sent  a  large  cluster  of  grapes  as  a  prtseut  to  the  Marquis  of  Uockinghaai.     It  waa 
suspended  on  a  stalf*  and  carried  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty  miles  by  four  labour- 
rrs,  who  took  it  in  pairs  by  turns.     Its  greatest  diameter  was  nineteen  and  a  half 
inches ;   its  circumference  four  and  a  half  feet ;  its  length  twenty-two  inches ;  and 
weight  about  fiftv  poands.    But  to  consider  this  much  admired  plant  under  a  more 
scientific  point  o^  view,  we  must  state  that  It  is  classed  amongst  the  PaUandriomMonegy' 
via,  and  in  the  natural  order  of  Hederacea  ;  in  generic  character,  it  has  a  calyx  with 
the  perianth  five  toothed,  and  very  Kmall,  whilst  the  coroUa  has  five  small,  rade,  and 
caducous  petals ;    the  stamen   has  five  filaments*  which  are  awl-shaped*  caducous 
and  spreading,  and  the  anthers  are  simple  :  the  pistil  has  an  ovate  germ ;  the  stigma 
is  obtuse  headed  ;  but  there  is  no  style  :  the  pericarp  has  a  globular  or  ovate  berry  ; 
this  is  two  celled,  and  the  seeds  are  two  in  number,  turbinate*  cordate,  and  contracted. 
In  essential  character  there  is  little  to  notice^  except  the  petals  adhering  at  the  top  ; 
but  a  late  botanist  has  asserted  that  which  would  be  a  very  curious  fact  if  true*  which  is* 
that  the  unripe  grape  is  five  celled*  whilst  the  ripe  one  is  one  celled  and  five  seeded. 
Of  this /r^niu  there  are  twtlve  species*  all  again  divided  into  a  number  of  varieties; 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  species  are  the  common  and  current  vine,  polmate'leaved/ 
Indian,  Japanese,  fox-grape,  various«leaved,  parsley-leaved,  ivy-leaved*  pepper-viae» 
&c.    To  describe  it  minutely  is  unnecessary*  but  we  may  observe  that  every  body 
knows  the  common  vine  which  is  so  frequent  in  cultivation  here*  to  have  a  thick 
irregular  stero>  generally  twisted,  and  covered  with  a  thick  hark  ;  whilst  the  branches 
it  sends  out  are  long,  flexible  yet  tough,  and  will  trail  along  the  ground  unless  they 
meet  with  sopporti  when  Ihey  will  rise  to  a  very  great  height.    At  it  is  not  oiieo  seea 
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bat  wbolesome,  ndorisbing,  and  refresbiog  to  the  last  deg;ree«  As  this  was  zh0 
about  halfway  between  my  other  habitation  and  the  ptaoe  were  I  had  laid  op  my 
boaty  I  generally  stayed  and  lay  here  in  my  way  thither ;  for  I  used  frequently  to 
'Visit  my  boat;  and  I  kept  all  things  about,  or  belonging  to  her,  in  very  good 
order :  sometimes  I  went  out  in  her  to  divert  myself,  bnt  no  more  hazardous 
voyages  would  I  go,  nor  scarce  ever  above  a  stone*»-cast  or  two  from  the  shure, 
I  was  so  apprehensive  of  being  hurried  out  of  my  knowledge  again  by  the  currents 
6r  winds,  or  any  other  accident.    But  now  I  come  to  a  new  scene  of  my  life. 

It  happened  one  day,  about  noon,  going  towards  my  boat,  I  was  exoeediogly 
surprised  with  the  print  of  a  man's  naked  foot  on  the  shore,  very  plain  to  be  seen 
in  the  sand.  I  stood  like  one  thunder-struck,  or  as  if  I  had  seen  an  apparition ; 
I  listened,  Hooked  round  me,  bat  I  could  hear  nothing,  nor  see  any  thing;  I 
went  no  to  a  rising  ground,  to  look  farther;  I  went  ap  the  shore,  and  down  tfab 
shore,  but  it  was  all  one;  I  could  see  no  other  impression  but  that  one.  I  went 
to  it  again  to  see  if  theiie  were  any  more,  and  to  observe  if  it  might  not  be  my 
fancy;  but  there  was  no  room  for  uiat,  for  there  was  exactly  the  print  of  a  foot; 
foes,  heel,  and  every  part  of  a  foot :  how  it  came  thither  I  knew  not,  nor  could  I 
in  the  least  imagine;  but,  after  innumerable  fluttering  thoughts,  like  a  man  per- 
fectly confused,  and  out  of  myself,!  came  home  to  my  fortification,  not  feeling,  as 
we  say,  the  ground  I  went  on,  but  terrified  to  the  last  degree ;  looking  behind 
me  at  every  two  or  three  steps,  mistaking  every  bush  and  tree,  and  fancying 
every^  stump  at  a  distance  to  be  a  man*  Nor  is  it  possible  to  describe  bow  many 
various  shapes  nnr  affrighted  imagination  represented  things  to  me  in,  how  many 
wild  ideas  were  found  every  moment  in  my  fancy,  and  what  strange  unaccount- 
able whimsies  came  into  my  thoughts  by  the  way.  When  I  came  to  my  casde 
(for  so  I  think  I  called  it  ever  after  this),  I  fled  into  it  like  one  pursued ;  whether 
I  went  over  by  the  ladder,  as  first  contrived,  or  went  in  at  the  hole  in  the  rock, 
which  I  had  called  a  door,  I  cannot  remember ;  no,  nor  could  I  rennember  the 
next  morning ;  for  never  frightened  hare  fled  to  cover,  or  fox  to  earth,  with  more 
terror  of  mind  than  I  to  this  retreat. 

I  slept  none  that  ni^ht;  the  farther  I  was  from  the  occasion  of  my  fright,  the 
greatec  my  apprehensions  were ;  which  is  something  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
such  things,  and  especially  to  the  usual  practice  of  ail  creatures  in  fear ;  but  I 
was  so  embarrassed  with  my  own  frightful  ideas  of  the  thing,  that  I  formed  nothing 
but  dismal  imaginations  to  myself,  even  though  I  was  now  a  great  way  off  it. 
Sometimes  I  fancied  it  most  be  the  devil,*  and  reason  joined  in  with  me  upon 

in  flower,  we  must  notice  that  its  blossoms  are  herbaceoas  or  whitish,  and  are  on  a 
raceme,  close  to  each  of  which  is  a  tendril  with  a  leaf  opposite.  These  flowers  are 
trifling  in  appearance,  but  have  a  very  agreeable  odour ;  and  though  their  fruit  may 
often  produce  a  contrary  effect,  yet  these  may  be  called  the  most  modest  of  the 
botanical  calendar,  as  the  petals  cohere  at  the-  top,  and  thus  like  a  ^reil  conceal  the 
whole  fructification.  Though  this  genus  is  not  generally  considered  as.  deserving  the 
name  of  a  tree ;  yet  we  must  not  omit  a  curious  dissonance  between  it  and  other 
plants.  They  improve  in  size,  by  cultivation,  whilst  the  vine  in  its  wild  state  has 
been  found  of  the  most  considerable  size  ;  on  the  banks  of  the  Caspian  sea,  they 
have  been  found  ns  thick  as  a  man's  body,  apd  some  reputable  travellers  assert,  that 
in  Barbary  they  have  been  fouiid  nine  or  ten  feet  in  circumference  !  This»  indeed, 
appears  incredible,  and  the  writer  of  this  article  must  confess,  that,  although  he  has 
seen  them  there  of  a  size  to  justify  a  little  of  the  marvellous,  yet  still  he  will  not 
assume  the  traveller's  privilege  to  vouch  for  dimensions  so  extravagant.  Mr.  Lang,  a 
landed  proprietor  in  Styria,  has  been  extremely  successful  in  extracting  oil  from  grape- 
stones.  He  calculates  that  ail  the  vines  in  the  Ausiriau  monarchy  will  furnish  yearly 
dOO,000(frs.  of  good  oil. 

*  Dsvxi : — ^Tbis  word  is  formed  from  the  French  diable  Italian  diavoh,  or  of  theLatin 
diabolus,  which  comes  from  the  Greek  SlfcCoXor,  accuser,  or  calumniator,  or  from  the 
ancient  British  diafol.  The  Ethiopians  paint  the  devil  white,  to  be  even  with  the  Euro* 
peans  who  paint  him  black.  We 'find  no  mention  of  the  word  ^'devir*  throughout 
4lie  Old  Testament; /but  only  of  devili  in  the  plural  number,  nor  de  we  meet  nilk  tl^^ 
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ihls  sopposidoD ;  for  bo«v  shoold  kny  other  thing  in  human  shape  oome  into  th'0. 
place?  Where  was  the  vessel  that  bjfooght  them  ?  What  marks  were  there  of 
any  other  footsteps  ?  And  how  was  it  possible  a  man  should  come  there  ?  Bui 
then  to  think  that  Satan  should  take  human  shape  upon  hun  in  such  a  plaoe^ 
where  there  could  be  no  manner  of  occasion  for  it,  but  to  leave  the  print  of  his 
foot  behind  him,  and  that  even  for  no  purpose  too,  for  he  could  not  be  sura  I 
should  see  it,— this  was  an  amusement  the  other  way.  I  considered  that  the 
devtl  might  have  found  out  abundance  of  other  ways  to  have  terrified  me  than 
this  of  the  single  print  of  a  foot;  that  as  I  lived  quite  on  the  other  side  of  the 
island,  he  would  never  have  been  so  simple  as  to  leave  a  mark  in  a  place  where  it 
was  ten  thousand  to  one  wbedier  I  should  ever  see  it  or  not,  and  in  the  sand  too, 
which  the  first  surge  of  the  sea,  upon  a  high  wind,,  would  have  defaced  entirely : 
•11  this  seemed  inconsistent  with  the  thing  itself,  and  with  all  the  notions  we^ 
usually  entertain  of  the  subtilty  of  the  devil.  Abundance  of  such  things  as  these 
assisted  to  argue  me  out  of  all  apprehensions  of  its  being  the  devil ;  and  I  pre* 
sently  concluded  then,  that  it  must  be  some  mqne  dangerous  creature;  tiMttt 
must  be  some  of  the  savi^es  of  the  main  land  over  against  me,  who  had  wnndered 
out  to  sea  in  their  canoes,  and  either  driven  by  the  currents  or  by  contrary  winds, 
had  made  the  island,  and  had  been  on  shore,  but  were  gone  away  again  to  sea ; 
being  as  loath,  perhaps,  to  have  stayed  In  this  desolate  island  as  I  would  haw 
been  to  have  had  them. 

While  these  reflections  were  rolling  upon  my  mind,  I  was  very  thankful  in  my 
thoughts  that  I  was  so  happy  as  not  to  be  thereabouts  at  that  time,  or  that  they 
did  not  see  mv  boat,  by  which  they  would  have  concluded  that  some  inhabitants 
had  been  in  the  place,  and  perhaps  have  searched  farther  for  me :  then  terrible 
thoughts  racked  my  imagination  about  their  having  found  tny  boat,  and  that  there 
were  people  here;  and  that  if  so,  .1  should  certamly  have  them  come  again  in 
gremter  numbers,  and  devour  me ;  that  if  it  should  happen  so  that  they  should  not 
find  me,  yet  they  ivould  find  my  enclosure,  destroy  all  my  corn,  carry  away  all 
my  flock  of  tame  goats,  and  I  should  perish  at  last  for  mere  want. 

Thus  my  fear  banished  all  my  hope,  all  that  former  confidence,  which  was 

* 

word  <*  devil,*'  in  any  heathen  authors,  in  the  signification  attached  to  it  among  Chris- 
tiftns;  that  is  as  a  celestial  creature :  their  demonology  went  no  farther  than  to  evil 

jgemii^  or  spirits,  who  harassed  and  persecuted  mankind.  Thus  the  Chaldeans  believed 
both  a  good  principle«  and  an  evil  principle,  which  last  was  inimical  to  mankind. 
The  reUiions  we  have  .of  the  religion  of  the  Americans  assnre  ns  of  some  idolatrous 
nations,  who  worship  the  deril :  but  the  term  devil  mast  not  be  here  taken  in  the  vulgar 
sense :  those  people  have  an  idea  of  two  collateral  independent  beings ;  one  whereof 
is  good,  and  the  other  evil.  And  they  place  the  earth  nnder  the  guidance  and  direction 
of  thai  evil  being,  which  our  authors  with-  some  impropriety!  call  the  devil.  Con- 
cerning this  word  the  editor  has  made  a  careful  scrutuiy  of  the  Bible,  which  presents 
the  following  results.  ** Devil"  occurs  in  Matthew,  iV,  1,  5,  8, 11;  ix,  5%;  xi,  18; 
xti,  S2;  xiii,  39;  xr,  92;  xvii,  18;  xxr,  4t.  Mark,  v,  15,  16, 18;  yii,  xxix.  Luke; 
iv.  2,  3,  5, 6, 13,  33,  35 ;  vji,  33 ;  viii,  12,  29 ;  ix,  42 ;  xi,  14;  John,  vi,  70 ;  vii,  20 ; 
▼iii,  44, 48;  49  52 ;  x,  20.  21;  xiii,  2;  AcU,  x,  38:  xiii,  10  ;  H^etUms,  iv,  27;  vi,  11  • 
J.  Timotk^f  iii,  6,  7 ;  IL  Timothy,  ii,  26 ;  Hehrewt^  u,  14 ;  James,  iv,  7 ,  I.  Peter,  v,  8 ; 
hJphn,  iii,  8,  10;  Jude,  9;  Rewelation^  ii,  10;  xii,  9, 12;  xx,  2»  10.  ««  Devils"  are 
mentioned  in  LeviticuM,  xvii,7 ;  J)euter<momyf  xxxii,  17 ;  11  Ckromelet,  xi,  15 ;  Ptnfm,  cvi» 
37 ;  Matthew,  iv,  24;  viii,  16,  28,  33 :  Mnrk,i  32 ;  v,  12 ;  ix,  38;  xti,  17 ;  Tjuke,  viii^ 
2, 30,  33,  36 ;  ix,  1,  49  ;  iv,  41 ;  x,  17,  xiii,  32  ;  I  Cormthiant,  x,  20,  21 ;  /.  Timothf^ 
iv,  1 ;  Jamts,  ii,  19,  Revelation,  ix,  20  ;  xvi,  14;  xviii,  2.  Although  these  are  the  only 
]^ces  of  the  Bible  where  Devil,  or  Devils,  are  expressly  mentioned,  vet  this  being  is' 
alluded  to  in  comparative  terms  or  synonymously  in  sundry  other  places :  but  it  is 
forrign  to  our  present  purpose  to  pursue  biblical  quotation  any  farther  than  relates 
specifically  to  the  word  used  in  our  text.  Suffice  it  to  obserye  that  Satan,  or  Sathanas, 
is  the  other  desGriptive  appellation  most  frequently  employed  in  scripture;  this  ho mt- 
^ver,  is  not  in  the  original  Hebrew  a  proper  name,  but  a  substantive  merely  sigtiHyiog 

^  an  iMlversary,  vr  opponent.  ^ 
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fonnded  upon  such  Wonderful  experience  as  I  had  had  of  the  divine  goodnett  and 
}iower.  I  reproached  myself  mm  mj  laziness,  that  would  not  sow  any  mure  corn 
one  year  than  would  just  serve  me  till  the  next  season,  as  if  no  accident  «'ouId 
intervene  to  prevent  my  enjoying  die  crop  that  was  upon  the  ground ;  and  this  I 
thought  so  just  a  reproof^  that  I  resolved  for  tlie  future  to  have  two  or  three  yean 
^m  befbrebaod ;  so  that  whatever  might  come,  I  might  not  perish  for  want  of 
liread. 

How  Strang  a  chec|iier«work  is  the  life  of  man !  and  by  what  different  springs 
•re  the  affections  hnmed  about,  as  different  drcumstances  present !  To-day  we 
love  what  to-morrow  we  hate ;  to^iay  we  seek  what  to-morrow  we  shun;  to-day 
we  desire  what  to*morrow  we  fear,  nay,  even  tremble  at  the  apprehensions  of: 
this  was  exemplified  in  me,  at  this  time,  in  the  most  lively  manner  imaginable; 
for  I^  whose  only  affliction  was,  that  I  seemed  banished  from  human  society,  that 
I  was  alone,  circumscribed  hy  the  boundless  ocean,  cut  off  ffom  mankiud,  and 
condenmed  to  what  I  called  sdent  life ;  thai  I  was  as  one  whom  heaven  thought 
not  worthy  to  be  numbered  among  the  living,  or  to  appear  among  the  rest  of  his 
creatures ;  that  to  have  seen  one  of  my  own  species  would  have  seemed  to  me  a 
raising  me  from  death  to  life,  and  the  greatest  blessing  that  heaven  itself  could 
bestow ;  I  say,  that  I  should  now  tremble  at  the  very  apprehensions  of  seeing  a 
man,  and  was  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground  at  but  the  shadow  or  silent  appear- 
ance of  a  man's  having  set  bis  foot  in  the  island.  Such  is  the  uneven  state  of 
Imman  life;  and  itam>rded  me  a  great  many  curious  speculations  afterwards, 
^hen  I  had  a  little  recovered  my  first  surprise.  1  considered  that  this  was  the 
station  of  life  the  infinite  providence  of  God  had  determined  for  me ;  that  as  I 
could  not  foresee  what  the  ends  of  divine  wisdom  might  be  in  all'  this,  so  I  was 
not  to  dispute  his  sovereignty,  who,  as  1  was  his  creature,  had  an  undoubted  right 
by  creation,  to  govern  and  dispose  of  me  absolutely  as  he  thought  fit;  and  who,  as 
I  was  a  creature  that  had  offended  him,  had  likewise  a  judicial  right  to  condemn 
jne  to  what  punishment  he  thought  fit;  and  that  it  was  my  part  to  submit  to  bear 
his  indignation,  because  I  had  sinned  against  him.  I  then  reflected,  that  as  God, 
who  was  not  only  righteous,  but  omnipotent,  had  thought  fit  thus  to  punish  and 
afflict  me,  so  be  was  able  to  deliver  roe ;  that  if  he  did  not  ^hink  fit  to  do  so,  it 
was  my  unquestioned  duty  to  resign  myself  absolutely  and  entirely  to  his  will : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  my  duty  also  to  hope  in  him,  pray  to  him,  and 
quietly  to  attend  the  dictates  and  directions  of  his  duily  providence.  These 
thoughts  took  me  up  many  hours,  days,  nay,  I  may  say,  weeks  and  months ;  and 
one  particular  effect  of  my  cogitations  on  this  occasion  I  cannot  omit :  One  raorii- 
ing  early,  lying  in  my  bed,  and  filled  with  thoughts  about  my  danger  frum  the 
appearances  of  savages,  I  found  it  discomposed  me  very  much ;  upon  which  these 
words  of  the  scripture  came  into  my  thoughts,  **  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble, 
and  I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify  me."  Upon  this,  rising  cheerfully 
out  of  my  bed,  my  heart  was  not  only  comforted,  but  I  was  guided  and  encouraged 
to  pray  earnestly  to  God  for  deliverance:  when'I  had  done  praying,  I  took  up  iny 
bible,  and  opening  it  to  rend,  the  first  words  that  presented  to  me  were,  **  Wait 
on  the  Lord :  be  of  good  courage;  and  he  shall  strengthen  thy  heart:  wait, I 
say,  on  the  Lord.''*  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  comfort  this  gave  me.  In 
answer,  I  thankfully  laid  down  the  book,  and  was  no  more  sad,  at  least  on  that 
occasion.  In  the  middle  uf  these  cogitations,  apprehensions,  and  reflections,  jt 
.came  into  my  thoughts  one  day,  that  all  this  might  be  a  mere  chimera  of  my  own, 
and  that  this  foot  might  be  the  print  of  my  own  foot,  when  I  came  on  shore  from 
my  boatr  this  cheered  me  up  a  little  too,  and  1  begaii  to  persuade  myself  it  was 
all  a  delusion;  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  iny  own  foot:  and  why  might  I  not 
come  that  way  from  the  boat,  as  well  as  I  was  going  that  way  to  the  boat?  Again, 
1  considered  also,  that  I  could  by  no  means  tell,  for  certain,  where  I  had  trod, 
and  where  I  had  not;  and  that  if,  at  last,  this  was  only  the  print  of  my  own  foot, 
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X  M  played  the  part  of  those  fools  who  try  to  make  stories  of  spectres  and  Ap«' 
|Nincion8»  and  then  are  frightened  at  them  more  than  any  body. 

Now  £  began  to  take  courage,  and  to  aeep  abroad  again,  for  I  bad  not  stirred 
dot  of  my  castle  for  three  days  and  nights,  so  that  I  began  to  starve  for  provi- 
sions ;  for  I  had  little  or  nothing  within  doors  but  some  barley-cakes  and  water  : 
then  I  knew  that  my  goats  wanted  to  be  milked  too,  which  usually  was  my  even* 
ing  diversion ;  and  the  poor  creatutos  were  in  great  pain  and  inconvenience  for 
want  of  it;  and,  indeed,  it  almost  spoiled  some  of  them,  and  almost  dried  up 
their  milk.  Encouraging  myself,  therefore,  with  the  belief  that  this  was  nothitig 
but  the  print  of  one  of  my  own  feet,  and  that  I  might  be  truly  said  to  start  at 
my  own  shadow,  I  began  to  go  abroad  again,  and  went  to  my  country  house  to 
milk  my  flocl^;  but  to  see  with  what  fear  I  went  forward,  how  often  I  looked 
behind  me,  how  I  was  ready,  every  now  and  then,  to  lay  down  my  baskf  t,  and 
run  for  my  life,  it  would  have  made  any  one  thought  I  was  haunted  with  an  evil 
conscience,  or  that!  had  been  latdy  most  terribly  frightened;  and  so,  indeed, 
I  had.  However,  as  I  went  down  thus  two  or  three  days,  and  having  seen 
nothing,  I  began  to  be  a  little  bolder,  and  to  think  th^re  was  really  nothing  in  it 
but  my  own  imagination;  but  I  could  not  persuade  myself  fully  of  this  until 
1  should  go  down  to  the  shore  again,  see  this  print  of  a  foot,  measure  it  by  my 
own,  and  examine  if  there  was  any  similitude  of  fitness,  that  I  ro^ht  be  assured  it 
was  my  own  foot ;  but  when  I  came  to  the  place,  first,  it  appeared  evidently  to 
me,  that  when  I  laid  up  my  boat,  I  could  not  possibly  be  on  shore  any  where 
thereabout:  secondly,  when  I  came  to  measure  the  mark  with  my  own  foot,  I 
found  my  foot  not  so  large  by  a  great  deal.  Both  these  thiugs  filled  my  head 
with  new  imaginations,  and  gave  me  the  vapours  again  to  the  highest  degnee,  so 
that  I  shook  with  cold  like  one  in  an  ague ;  and  I  went  home  again,  filled  with 
the  belief  that  some  man  or  men  had  been  on  shore  there ;  or,  in  ^hort,  that  the 
island  was  inhabited,  and  I  might  be  surprised  before  I  was  aware;  and  what 
course  to  take  for  my  security  I  knew  not. 

O  what  ridiculous  resolutions  men  take  when  possessed  with  fear !  It  deprives 
lliem  of  the  use  oft  hose  means  which  reason  offers  for  their  relief.  The  first  thing 
I  proposed  to  myself  was,  to  tiiipow  down  my  enclosures,  and  turn  all  my  tame 
cattle  wild  into  the  woods,  lest  the  enemy  should  find  them,  and  then  frequent  the 
island  in  prospect  of  the  same  or  the  like  booty;  then  to  the  simple  thing  of 
digging  up  my  two  com  fields  lest  they  should  find  such  a  grain  there,  and  still 
be  prompted  to  frequent  the  island :  then  to  demolish  my  bower  and  tent,  that 
they  might  not  see  any  vestiges  of  habitation,  and  be  prompted  to  look  farther, 
in  order  to  find  out  the  persons  inhabiting. 

These  were  the  subject  of  the  first  night's  cogitations  after!  was  come  home 
again,  while  the  apprehensions  which  had  so  overrun  my  mind  were  fresh  upon 
me,  and  my  head  was  fiill  of  vapours,  as  above.  Thus  fear  of  danger  is  ten 
thousand  times  more  terrifyiog  tnan  danger  itself,  when  apparent  to  the  eyes ; 
and  we  find  the  burthen  of  anxiety  greater,  <by  much,  than  the  evil  which  we 
are  anxious  about  t  and,  which  was  worse  than  all  this,  I  had  not  that  relief  in 
this  trouble  from  the  resignation  I  used  to  practise  that  I  hoped  to  have.  I 
looked  I  thought  like  Saul,  who  complained  not  only  that  the  Philistiues  were 
upon  hiiQ,  but  that  God  had  forsaken  tiim;  *  for  I  did  not  now  take  due  ways  to 
compose  my  mind,  by  crying  to  God  in  my  distress,  and  resting  upon  his  provi* 
dence,  as  I  bad  done  before,  for  my  defence  and  deliverance;  which  if  I  had 
done,  I  had  at  least  been  more  cheerfully  supported  under  this  new  surprise,  and 
perhaps  carried  through  it  with  more  resolution. 

This  confusion  of  my  thoughts  kept  me  awake  all  night;  but  iii  the  morning  t 
fell  asleep;  and  having,  by  the  amusement  of  my  mind,  been,  as  it  were,-  tired, 
and  my  spirits  exhausted,  I  slept  very  soundly,  and  waked  much  better  composed 
than  I  had  ever  been  before.    And  now  I  began  to  think  sedately;  and,  upon  the 
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4itmott  debate  with  myself,  I  condoled  that  tfaia  island,  which  was  so  exoeeding 
pleasant,  fruicful,  and  no  farther  from  the  maialanil  than  as  I  had  seen,  was  not 
«o  entirely  abandoned  as  I  might  imagine;  that  although  there  were  no  stated 
inhabitants  who  lived  on  the  spot,  yet  that  there  might  sometimes  come  boats 
oflf  from  the  shore,  who,  either  with  design,  or  perhaps  never  but  when  thej 
were  driven  by  cross  winds,  might  come  to  this  pUice;  that  I  had  lived  here 
fifteen  years  now,  and  had  not  met  with  the  least  shadow  or  6gure  of  anj 
people  yet;  and  that  if  at  any  time  they  should  be  driven  here,  it  was  probable 
they  went  away  again  as  soon  as  ever  they  could,  seeing  they  had  never  thought 
fit  to  fixliere  upon  any  occasion ;  that  the  most  I  could  suggest  any  danger  from, 
was  from  any  casual  accidental  landing  of  straggling  people  from  the  main, 
who,  as  it  was  likely,  if  they  were  driven  hither,  were  here  against  their  wills, 
•o  they  made  no  suy  here,  but  went  off  again  with  all  possible  speed;  seldom 
•taying  one  night  on  shore,  lest  they  should  not  have  the  help  of  the  tides  and 
day-light  back  again;  and,  that  therefore,  I  had  Yiothing  to  do  but  to  consider  of 
aome  safe  retreat,  in  case  I  sliuuld  see  any  savages  hind  upon  the  spot. 

Now  I  began  sorely  to  repent  that  I  had  dug  my  cave  so  large  as  to  bring  a 
door  through  again,  which  door,  as  I  said,  came  oot  beyond  where  my  fortification 
joined  to  the  rock :  upon  maturely  considering  this,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  draw 
me  a  second  ibrtification,  in  the  same  manner  of  a  semi*circle,  at  a  distance  from 
say  wall,  jost  where  I  htui  planted  a  double  row  of  trees  about  twelve  y^ars 
before,  of  which  I  mada-mention :  these  trees  having  been  plimted  so  thick  be- 
fore^  they  wanted  but  few  piles  to  be  drivea  between  them,  that  they  might  be 
thicker  and  stronger,  and  my  wall  would  be  soon  finished;  so  that  I  had  now  a 
double  wall,  and  my  outer  wall  was  thickened  with  pieces  of  timber,  old  cables^ 
and  every  thing  I  could  titink  of,  to  make  it  strong ;  having  in  it  seven  little 
holes,  about  as  hie  as  I  might  put  my  arm  oot  at.  In  the  inside  of  this,  I  thick- 
ened my.  widl  to  about  ten  feet  thick,  with  continnally  bringing  earth  out  of  my 
cave,  and  layiihg  it  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  and  walking  upon  it ;  and  through  the 
seven  holid  I  contrived  to  plant  the  muskets,  of  which  I  look  notice  that  I  had 
got  seven  on  shore  out  of  the  ship ;  these  I  planted  like  my  cannon,  and  fitted 
them  into  frames,  that  held  them  like  a  carriage,  so  that  I  could  fire  all  the  seven 
guns  in  two  minutes  time :  tliis  wall  I  Was  many  a  weary  month  in  litiishing,  and  yet 
never  thought  inyself  safe  till  it  was  done*  When  this  was  done,  I  stuck  all  the 
ground  without  my  wall  for  a  great  length  every  way,  as  full  with  stakes  or  sticks  of 
the  osier-like  wood,  which  1  found  so  apt  to  grow,  as  they  could  well  stand ; 
insomuch  that  I  believe  I  might  set  in  near  twenty  thousand  of  them,  leaving  a 
pretty  large  space  between  them  and  my  wall,  that  1  might  bare  room  to  bee  an 
enemy,  and  they  inight  have  no  slielter  from  the  young  trees,  if  they  attanpted 
to  approach  my  outer  wall.  In  two  years  time,  I  had  a  thick  grove ;  and  in 
£ve  or  six  years  time  I  had  a  wood  before  my  dwelling,  growing  so  monstrously 
thick  and  strong,  that  it  was  indeed  perfectly  impassable ;  and  no  men,  of  what 
kind  soever,  would  ever  imagine  that  tliere  was  any  thing  beyond  it,  much  less 
a  habitation.  As  for  the  way  which  I  proposed  to  myself  to  go  in  and  out  (for 
2  left  no  avenue),  it  was  by  setting  two  ladders,  one  to  a  part  of  the  rbck  which 
jvas  low,  and  then  broke  in,  and  left  room  to  place  another  ladder  upon  that ; 
po,  when  the  two  ladders  were  taken  down,  no  nuin  living  could  come  down  iti 
roe  without  doing  himself  mischief;  and,  if  they  had  come  down,  they  were  still 

00  the  outside  of  my  inner  walL    - 

Thus  I  took  all  the  measures  human  prudence  doold  suggest  f6r  my  own  pre- 
servation ;  and  it  will  be  seen,  at  length,  that  they  were  not  alt6gether  witltoot 
jast  reason ;  although  1  foresaw  nothing  at  that  tune  more  than  my  mere  icar 
suggested  to  me. 

While  this  was  doing,  I  was  not  altogether  careless  of  my  other  afiairs ;  (or 

1  bad  a  great  concern  upon  me  for  my  little  herd  of  goats;  they  were  not  only 
fk  ready  supply  to  me  on  every  occasion,  and  began  to  be  sudicieut  for  me  without 
the  expense  of  ponder  and  sbot^  biit  also  without  the  fatigue  oi*  huncing  after  the 
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wiUoges;  and  I  was  Toatb  to  lose  tbe  advantage  of*  them/«6d  to  liave  theip  all 

t»  mme  up  over  again* 

For  this  purpose,  after  long  consideratiopy  .1  ooold  tbn)k  of  but  two  .wnyi  to 
pmerve  thm :  one  was,  to  find  another  "convenient  place^to  dig  a  cave  under, 
(roood,  and  to  dme  them  into  it  every  night ;  and  the  other  was,  to  encios* 
two  or  three  little  bits  of  land  remote  from  one  anotliec,  and  as  ranch  ^nceaied 
•I  I  could,,  where  I  might  keep  about  balf  a  dozen  young  goats  in  each  piace  ; 
10  that,  if  any  disaster  happened  to  the  flock  in  general,  I  might  be  able  to  raise 
tbem  again  with  little  trouble  and  tirtle :  and  this,  though  it  would  require  a 
great  dw  of  time  and  iabouTy  I  thought  was  the  most  ratjruial  design* 

Jlcoai^aglry  I  apcnc  some  time  to  find  out  the  most  retired  parts  of  the  island ; 
sod  I  pitched  upon  one,  which  was»  as  private,  indeed,  as  my  heart  could  wish 
far;  it  was  a  little  damp  piece  of  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  hollow  and  thick 
woods,  where,  aa  if  observed,  I  almost  lost  myself  onoe  belbre,  endeavouring  to 
come  back  that  way  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island.  Here  I  found  a  <:lear 
piece  of  land,  near  three  acres,  so  surrouuded  with  woods,  that  it  was  almost 
an  enclosure  by  nature ;  at  least,  it  did. not  want  near  so  much  labour  to  inaka 
it  so,  as  the  other  pieces  of  ground  I  had  worked  so  hard  at. 

I  iounediately  went  to  work  with  this  piece  of  sropnd,  and,  in  less  tlian  a 
iDODth*s  time,  1  had  so  fenced  it  round,  that  mj  flock  or  herd,  call  it  which  yoa 
please,  who  were  not  so  wild  now  as  at  first  they  might  be  supposed  to  be,  were 
well  enough  secured  in  it;  so,  without  any  farther  delay,  I  removed  ten  .young 
ihe-goats  and  two  he^goats  to  this  piece ;  and  when  they  were  there,  I  continued 
to  perfect  the  fence,  till  I  had  made  it  as  secure  as  the  other ;  which,  however^ 
I  did  at  more  leisure,  and  it  took  me  up  more  time  by  a  great  deal*  All  thia 
labour  I  waa  at  the  expense  of,  porelv  from  mv  apprehensiona  on  the  account  of 
tbe  print  of  a  man's  foot  which  I  had  seen ;  for,  as  yet,  I  never  saw  any  huraaa 
creature  come  near  the  island ;  and  I  had  now  lived  two  years  under  this  uneasi^ 
ness,  which,  indeed,  made  my  life  much  less  comfortable  than]  it  was  before 
as  may  be  well  imagined  by  any  who  knows  what  it  is  to  ^ live  in  the  constant 
fear  of  the  snare  of  man*  And  this  I  must  observe,  with  grief  too,  that  the  dis? 
composure  of  qay  mind  had  too  great  impressions  also  upon  the  religious  part  of 
ny  thoughts  ;  for  the  dread  and  terror  of  falling  into  the  bands  of  savages  and 
canibals,  lay  so  upon  my  spirits,  that  I  seldom  found  myself  in  a  due  temper  for 
application  to  my  maker,  at  least,  not.  with  the  sedate  calmness  and  resignation 
of  soul  which  I  was  wont  to  do:  I  rather  prayed  to  God  as  under  great  affliction 
and  pressure  of  mind,  surrounded  with  danger^  and  in  expectation  every  night 
of  being  murdered  and  devoured  before  morning;  and  I  must  testify  from  my 
experience,  that  a  temper  of  peace,  thankfulness,  love,  and  affection,  is  much 
the  more  proper  frame  for  prayer,  than  that  of  terror  and  discomposure ;  and 
that,  under  the  dread  of  mischief  impending,  a  man  is  no  more  fit  for  a  comfort- 
ing performance  of  the  duty  of  praying  to  god,  than  he  is  for  a  repentance  on  m 
sick-bed  ;  for  these  discomposures  aflectthe  mind,  as  the  others  do  the  body : 
the  discompo^re  of  the  mind  must  necessarily  be  as  great  a  disability  as  that  of 
the  body,  and  much  greater ;  prayer  being  properly  an  act  of  tbe  mind,  not  of 
tbe  body. 

But  to  go  on :  after  I  had  thus  secured  ope  part  of  my  little  livlfig  stock,  X 
Went  about  the  whole  island,  searching  for  another  private  place  to  make  bucli 
another  depositee*  when,  wandering  more  to  vhe  weft  point  of  tbe  islaiid.  than 
X  had  ever  done  yet,  and  looking  out  to  sea,  I  thought  Isaw  a  boat  upon  the  sea, 
at  a  great  distance*  I  had  found  a.perspecti  ve-glass  or  two  in  one  of  t  he  searaen/s 
chests,  which  I  saved  out  of  our  ship,  but  I  bad  it  not  about  me  ;  and  tliis  was 
so  remote,  that  I  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it,  although  I  looked  at  it  until  my 

*  DiPOsiTS  t— this  old  cnghsh  term  is  u»w  almost  generally,  but  improperly  super* 
icded  by  the  nlUcism,  d^^.  Depusit«ry  is  ib«  trustee  or'  keeper  of  a  thiug  j  «ka^ 
po«^^,  the  puice.  where  a  thing  is  kept  or  lodged*  V 
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f]fi§  wereiMt  alil«  to  hold  to  took  thy  longer ;  wbelHer  it  was  a  boaft  or  Mtf 
I  do  MOt  know,  but  as  I  de!icended  from  the  bill,  I  could  see  no  more  of  it  $  » 
I  gave  it  Ofer  ;  only  I  resolved  to  njo  no  mere  out  withbnt  a  perspective^lsss  ia 
my  pocket.  When  I  was  cdme  down  the  hill  to  the  end  of  the  islandi  where^ 
indeed,  I  had  never  been  beforoi  I  was  presently  convinced  that  the  seeing  the 
print  of  a  man*s  foot  was  not  such  a  Strang  thing  in  the  island  as  I  iinagiaed ; 
and  (hut  that  it  was  a  special  providence  thtit  1  was  cast  upon  the  side  of  the 
island  where  the  savafiies  nevef  came)  I  should  easifjr  have  known  that  nodding 
was  more  frequent,  than  for  the  canoes  from  the  main,  when  they  happened  t« 
be  a  little  too  far  out  at  sea,  to  shoot  over  to  that  side  of  the  island  for  Attrboar^ 
likewise  as  they  often  met  ttn4  fought  in  their  canoes,  the  victors  having  tftkea 
iCny  prisoners,  would  bring  them  over  to  this  shore,  where,  according'  to  their 
dreadful  customs,  being  all  Ciambats,  thev  would  kill  and  eat  them;  of  whidi 
hereafter.  When  1  was  eome  dovNi  the  hUl  to  the  shore,  as  I  said  above,  beiif 
the  S.W.  point  of  the  island,  I  was  perfectly  confounded  and  amaced  ;  nor  is  it 
possible  for  me  to  express  the  horror  of  my  mind,  at  seeing  the  shore  spread 
with  skulls,  hands,  feet,  and  other  bones  of  human  bodies  t  sod,  particularly,  I 
l»bserved  a  place  where  there  had  been  a  fire  made,  and  a  circle  dtik  in  the  earth, 
like  a  cock-pit,  where  I  supposed  die  savf^e  wretches  had  set  down  to  their 
kshnman  feast* 

I  was  so  astonished  with  the  si^ht  of  these  thifi^,  that  I  entertained  no  aottoai. 
•f  any  tianger  •to  myself  from  it*  for  a  long  while ;  all  my  apprehensions  were 
buried  in  the  thoughts  of  such  a  pitch  of  inhuman,  hellish,  brutality,  and  the 
horror  of  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature,  which,  though  I  had  beard  of  it  oftea, 
yet  I  never  had  so  near  a  view  of  before';  in  short,  I  turned  away  my  face  from  t|ie 
iiorrid  spectacle ;'  my  stomach  grew  sick,  and  I  was  jastfat  the  point  of  fainting 
when  nature,  discharf^ing  the  disorder  from  my  stomach  with  uncommon  violence 
I  was  a  little  relieved,  but  could  not  bear  to  stay  in  the  place  a  moment ;  so  I 
iot  me  up  the  hill  again  with  alt  the  sp^ed  I  could,  and.  walked  on  towards  mf 
habitation  When  I  came  a  little  out  of  that  part  of  the  island,  I  stood  stift 
awhile,  asamaxed,  and  then,  recovering  myself,  I  looked  up  with  the  utmost  afiec* 
tion  of  my  soul,  and,  with  a  flood  of  tears  in  my  eyes,  gave  God  thanks,  that  had 
east  my  first  lot  in  a  part  of  the  world  wliere  1  was  distinguisbed  from  suoh 
dreadful  creatures  as  th^e  ;  and  that,  though  I  had  esteemed  my  present  condi- 
tion very  miserable,  had  yet  given  tne  so  many  comforts  in  it,  that  I  had  still 
more  to  i^vcl  thanks  for,  than  to  complain  of.  In  this  frame  of  thankfukiess,  I 
went  home  to  myeaeile,  and  bogan  to  be  much  easier  now,  as  to  the  safety  gi 
my  eiKcumstancea,  than  ever  I  was  before;  for  I  ol»erved  that  these  wretches 
never  came  to  this  island  in  search  of  what  they*  could  get ;  perhaps  not  seeking, 
Bot  Wanting,  or  not  expecting  any  thing  here  ;  and  having  often,  no  doubt,  been. 
up  in  the  cx>vered  woody  part  of  it  without  finding  any  thing  to  tlietr  purpose.  I 
knew  1  had  been  here  now  almost  eighteen  years>  and  never  saw  tlie  least  foot- 
steps of  human  creature  there  before  ;  and  I  might  be  eighteen  years  more  at 
entirely  concealed  as  I  was  now,  if  I  did  not  discover  myself  to  them,  which  I 
had  no  manner  of  occasion  to  do;  it  bmng  my  only  business  to  keep  myself 
entirely  concealed  where  I  was,  unless  I  found  a  better  sort  of  creatures  than 
canibals  to  make  myself  known  to.  Yet  I  entertained  such  an  aMiorrence  of 
the  savage  wretches  that  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  of  tlie  wretched  inhuman 
.custom  of  their  devouring  and  eating  one  another  up,  that  I  continued  pensivt 
and  sad,  and  kept  close  within  my  o%vn  circle,  for  almost  two  years  afmr  thi?* 
when  I  ^y  my  own  circle,  I  mean  by  it  my  three  plantations,  vit.  tny  casdt, 
my  country-seat,  which  I  called  my  bower,  and  my  enclosure  in  the  wood^ ; 
Bor  did  I  look  after  this  ibr  any  other  use  than. as  au  enclosure  for  my  goats ; 
/or  the  aversion  which  ^nature  gave  me  to  tiiese  hellish  wretches  awe  such,  that 
I  wavnrfearfol  of  seeing  them  as  of  seeing  the  devil  himself.  1  did  not  so  much  as  go 
so  look  after  my  boat  all  this  time,  but  began  rather  to  think  of  making  me  ano- 
ther ;  for  X  couM  not  think  fit  ever  making  any  i^ora  attempts  to  jbrhig  the  oihfr  ^ 
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bott  romd  the  island  to  me^  lest  I  should  meet  with  some  of  thcxe  crentarsiii  tit 
ipes;  in  wbich,  if  1  had  happened  to  have  t'alien  into  their  hatods,  I  knew  what 
wooid  have  been  my  lot. 

TifDfy  however^  and  the  satisfaction  I  had  that  I  was  in  no  danger  of  sbeiag 
dSscofered  by  these  ^people,  began  to  wear  off  fny  uneasiness  about  them  ;  and 
tbq^n  to  live  just  in  the  sanae  composed  manner  as  before^  only  wilb  this  dif* 
fi^reoce,  that  I  used  more  caution,  and  kept  my  ^yes  more  about  me  than  I  did 
before,  lest  I  should  happen  to  be  seen  by  any  of  tnem  ;  and,  particularly,  I  was 
more  cautious  of  £ring  my  y;un,  lest  any  of  them  bcini;.oa  tlie  island  should  hap* 
pen  to  bear  it.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very  good  providence  to  me  that  I  had  for* 
pished  myself  with  a  tame  breed  of  goats,  and  that  I  had  no  need  to  hunt -any 
more  about  the  woods,  or  shoot  at  them  ;  and,  if  I  did  catch  any  of  them  iifttr 
this,  it  was  by  traps  and  snares,  as  I  had  done  before ;  so  that,  for  two  years  after 
this,  I  believe  I  never  fired  my  gun  once  off,  though  I  never  went  out  without  it  t 
and,  which  was  more,  as  I  had  saved  three  pistols  out  of  the  ship,  I  always  car» 
ried  them  out  with  roe,  or,  at  least  two  of  them,  sticking  them  in  my  goatVskiti 
belt.  1  also  furbished  up  one  of  the  great  cutlasses  timt  I  had  out  of  the  shtp^ 
and  made  me  a  belt  to  hang  it  on  alsc* ;  so  that  I  was  now  a  most  formidalu* 
fdbw  to  look  at  when  I  went  abroad,  if  you  add  to  the  fotnier  description  of 
myself,  the  particular  of  two  pistols^  and  a  great  broad^sword  hangiog  at  my  eid« 
in  a  belt,  but  without  a  scabbard* 

Things  going  on  thus,  as  I  have  said,  for  some  time,  I  seemed,  excepting  thc%« 
cautions,  to  l^  reduced  to  ray  former  calm,  sedate,  way  of  living.  All  these 
things  tended  to  show  me  more  and  more,  how  far  my  condition  was  from  being 
miserable,  compaied  to  some  otheni ;  Day>  to  many  other  particulars  of  life,  whidi 
night  have  been  my.  lot.  It  put  me  upon  reflecting  liow  little  repining  ther* 
would  be  aoaoa^  mankind  at  any  condition  of  life,  if  people  would  rather  com* 
pare  their  condition  with  those  that  were  worse,  in  order  to  be  thankful,  than 
be  always  comparing  them  with  those  whi^h  are  better,  to  assist  their  murmur- 
ipgs  and  cooapliunittgs, 

*"  As  in  Biy  iNreseM  oonditiQn  there  were  not  really  many  things  which  I  wanted* 
HViMkod,  I  thought  that  the  frights  I  had  been  in  about  these  savage  wretches, 
and  the  concern  I  had  been  in  for  my  own  preservation,  had  taken  off  the*edge 
of  my  invention  for  my  own  conveniences ;  and  I  had  dropped  m  good  design, 
which  I  had  once  bent  my  thoughts  too  much  upon,  and  that  was,  to  try  if  I  could 
not  make  some  ef  my  barley  into  malt,  and  then  try  to  brew  myself  some  be^» 
Th»  was  rc»ily  a  whimsical  thought,  and  I  reproved  myself  often  for  the  simplicity, 
of  it ;  for  I  presently  saw  tbefe  would  be  the  want  of  several  things  necessary 
to  the  making  my  beer,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  supply  ;  as,  firsts 
casks  to  preserve  it  in,  which  was  a  thing  that,  a^  I  have  observed  already,  I  could 
never  compass ;  no,  though  I  spent  not  only  many  days,  but  weeks,  nay,  month^ 
in  attempting  it,  but  to  no  purpose.  In  the  next  place,  I  had  no  hops  to  make 
it  keep,  no  yest*  to  make  it  work,  no  copper  or  kettle  to  make  it  boil ;  and  yet» 

*  YesT  :•— since  the  former  note  on  this  word  (page  114)  was  printed,  the  editor 
has  obtained  the  following  additional  information  on  the  subject  of  perpetuating  so 
vsefal  and  necessary  an  article  in  doroesiic  tconoioy.  1.  To  make  yest  from  bop*liquor> 
Put  one  oon<se  of  bops  into  fouv  quarts  of  cold  water,  and  let  them  boil  slowly  for  lea 
loinates.  Then  take  out  one  piut  of  this  liqoor,  and  strain  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  ba4» 
when  cool,  stif  in  half  a  poand  of  fine  flour.  When  the  retnaining  hops  and  water  have 
^iled  ten  minutes  more,  take  them  off,  and  strain  tliem^  and  wmle  hot,  mix  the  two 
quantities  well  together  in*'a  large  bason.  When  as  cold  as  liquor  ought  to  be  for 
setting  on  yest,  put  in  f^o  tablfhspoonfals  of  good  frrsh  yest,  ^nd  place  the  mixture 
before  the  fire.  Keep  it  covered  till  it  ju6t  begins  tp  fermeut  (which  will  be  in  a  few 
Iraars),  and  then  immediately  put  it  into  a  very  dry  and  sweet  stone  or  earthen  botd^# 
which  will  hold  six  quarts.  F^t  ii  close  with  a  good  cork,  over  which  tie  apiece  of 
jbladder  to  exclude  all  air;  Ka^p  this  bottle  tn'a  moderate  warm  plaoCi  and  wiien  H  has 
stood  tw9  or  ihtee  da^i,  you  may  begin  to  itKike  year.    It  is  not  necessary  to  empty  t^t 
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%idi  all  diese  tKSngs  wanting,  I  retily  believe,  had  fiot  the  fn^Vt  and  teitdtl 
I  was  in  about  the  savaj^  iocervened,  I  had  undertaken  it,  and,  perhaps,  hroni^ht 
It  to  pass  too ;  for  I  seldom  pve  any  thing  over  irithoat'accompUshihg  it,  wfied 
oaoe  I  had  it  in  ny  head  to  begin  it;  But  my  invention  now  ran  quite'  another 
way ;  for,  night  and  dayi  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  how  I  mi^t  destroy  some 
of  these  monsters  in  their  cruel,  bloody,  entertainment,  and,  if  possible,  save 
ihe  victim  dtey  should  bring  hither  to  destroy.  It  would  take  op  a  larger  volume 
than  this  whole  work  is  intended  to  be^  to  set  down'all  the  contrivances  I  hatched, 
or  rather  brooded  upon,  in  my  thoughts,  for  the  destrbying  these  creatures',  6r, 
ml  least,  frightening  them,  so  as  to  prevent  their  commg  hither  .any  more;  hot 
all  this  was  abortive;  nothing  cooM  be  possiGle  to  take  effect,  nhless  1  was  to 
be  there  to  do  it  myself;  and  what  coula  one  man  do  among  them,  when,  per^' 
hapSy  there  might  be  twenty  or  thuty  of  them  together,  with  their  darts,  or  (lieir 
bows  and  arrows,  with  which  they  conld  shoot  as  true  to  a  ibark  as  I  coaM 
with  my  pin? 

Sometimes  I  thought  of  digging  a  hole  under  tlie  place  where  they  made  thejf 
Ate,  and  pat  in  five  or  six  pounds  of  gunpowder,  which,  when  they  kindled  thet^ 
ire,  would  conseauendy  take  fire,  and  blow  np  all  that  was  near -it;  but  a8,ia 
the  first  place,  1  soottM  be  unwilling  to  waste  so  much  powder  upon  theni,  my 
•tore  bemg  now  widiin  the  quantity  of  one  barrel,  so  neither  could  I  be  sure  of 
its  going  off  at  any  certain  time,  when  it  might  surprise  them  ;  and.  at  best, 
that  it  would  do  little  more  than  just  blow  the  fire  about  tlieir  ears,  and  fright 
themt  but  not  sufficient  to  make  them  forsake  the  place ;  so  I  laid  it  aside;  and 
then  proposed  that  I  would  place  myself  in  ambush  in  some  convenient  placej 
with  my  three  guns  all  doubHsloaded,  and,  in  the  middle  of  their  bloody  cere- 
mony, let  fly  at  themi  when  I  should  lie  sure  to  kill  or  wound  perhaps  two  or 
three  at  every  shot ;  and  then,  falling  in  upon  them  with  my  three  pistols,  and 
my  sword,  I  made  no  doobt,  but  that,  if  there  were  twenty,  J  should  kill  them  alt. 
This  fancy  pleased  my  thoughts  for  some  weeks  ;  and  I  was  so  full  of  it,  that  I 
eften  dreamed  of  it,  and,  sometimes,  that  I  was  just  going  to  let  fly  at  them  in  my 
sleep.  I  went  so  far  with  it  in  my  imagination,  that  I  employed  myself  iieveral 
days  to  find  out  proper  places  to  put  myself  in  ambuscade,  as  I  said,  to  watch 
Ak  them;  and  I  went  frequently  to  the  place  itself,  which  was  now  grown  more 
(familiar  to  me;  but  while  my  mind  was  thus  filled  with  thoughts  of  rei'enge,  and 

bottle,  but,  wh«n  tboat  •  pint  reinains,  make  firesh  liquor,  as  at  first :  only,  instead  of 
two  spoonfuls  of  y  est,  yoo  may  use  the  same  quantity  of  the  yett  prepared  as  bdow  i  or 
the  pint  of  hop-liqnoraloiVB  wilt  answer  the  purpose*  S.  To  make  yest  with  the  preeed* 
ing  liquor  ;  boil  or  stenm  some  very  raealjf  potatoes  with  the  skins  on  (if  boiled,  dry 
^em  well  in  the  pan},  peel  and  mash  them  oown  to  a  iiue  powder.  To  every  tea-cap* 
ful  of  mashed  potatoes,  put  a  tea-cupful  of  fine  flour,  and  when  these  are  well  .mixed, 
shake  up  the  bottle  of  hop  liquor,  and  add  to  them  a  tea-cupful  of  it.  Mix  the  whol^ 
well  together,  and  it  will  be  about  the  cnnsistence  of  hastv  pudding.  Put  it  into  a 
Urge  jag,  which  must  be  covered,  and  placed  near  the  fire  for  twenty-four  hours.  If 
right,  the  yest  will  rise  very  light  and  high.  Thus  prepared,  it  may  be  used  iniroedi- . 
ately,  but  it  is  better  for  being  kept  a  day  in  the  cellar  closely  covered,  and  will  con- 
linae  good  a  week*  It  will  be  found  to  produce  a  never-failing  supply,  at  the  least 
posnble  trouble  and  cspenae.  It  is  easily  understood,  and  the  necessary  materials  are 
lead^y  procured.  ^.Tbe  yest  is  simple  in  the  preparation,  and  superior  in  qaality  and 
«Mcsomeness.  For  the  bread  made  witit  it  h  alwdiys  white.  Is  improved  in  white- 
ness, and  keeps  moj^t.  It  is  free  from  all  hitteniess,  and  is  moie  encreased  ia  OQantity, 
•hau  bread  made  with  common  yest.  3.  To  make  fine,  or  coarse,  bread,  or  rolls,  wittt 
thb  yest : — ^To  10  pounds  of  coarse  kitchen  flour  use  about  three  tea^^imfuls  of  yest.  (One 
l^a-eapfol  makes  three  pounds  of  fine  floUr  into  very  light  bread.)  To  make  rolls»  mix 
the  floor  with  wilk  instead  of  water,  and,  to  six  pounds  of  flour,  put  two  and  a  half  cups 
oC  yest,  as  the  milk,  being  heavier,  requires  more  yest.  In  each  of  these  cases,  a  littls 
•sperience  will  shew  how  much  yest  is  necessary.  The  dough  rises  best,  if  it  be  madf 
.She  last  thing  at  night,  and  placed  l>efore  the  kitchen  fire*  on  a^eouot  of  the  aveimest 
Of  tkaVacmUi.    In  no  case  will  it  rise  ia  less  than  sU  hours* 
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tf  norderous  patiiog  tirenty  or  thirtt  of  them  to  the  iwonl,  es  I  mej  call  it,  tho 
lioiTor  I  had  at  the  plaoe^  and  at  the  signals  of  the  barbarous  wretcbM  devourihc 
one  another,  abetted  my  malice.  Well,  at  length,  I  found  a  place  in  the  side  m 
the  hill,  where  I  was  satisfied  I  might  securely  wait  until  I  saw  any  of  their  boati 
coming ;  and  might  then,  eren  before  they  would  be  ready  to  come  on  shorty 
convey  myself,  unseen,  into  softie  thickets  of  trees,  in  one  of  which  there  was  a 
hoiJow  large  eiioogh  to  conceal  me  entirely ;  and  there  I  might  sit  and  obsenr^ 
all  their  bloody  doings,  and  take  my  full  aim  at  their  heads,  when  they  were  io 
dose  together  as  that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  thnt  I  should  miss  my  shoj^ 
dr  that  I  could  fail  wounding  three  or  four  of  them  at  the-fitst  shot.  Id  this 
place  then^,  I  resolved  to  fix  my  design ;  and,  accordingly,  I  prepared  two  ni|B* 
kets,  and  my  ordinary  fowling-piece.  The  two  muskets  X  loaded  with  a  braes 
of  slugs  each,  and  four  or  five  smaller  bullets,  about  the  size  of  piitol-bullets;  and 
the  fowline-piece  I  loaded  with  near  a  handful  of  swan-shot,  of  the  largest  size; 
I  also  loaded  my  pistols  with  about  four  bullets  each :  and,  in  this  posture,  well 
provided  with  ammunition  for  9  second  and  third  charge,  I  prepared  myself  for 
my  expedition. 

After  r  had  thus  laid  the  scheme  of  my  design,  and,  ii)  my  imagination^  put  it 
in  practice,  I  continually  made  my  tour  every  moruing  up  to  the  top  of  the  biil, 
winch  was  from  my  pastle,  as  I  called  it,  about  three  miles,  or  more,  to  see  if  I  could 
jkbierve  any  boats  upon  the  sea,  coming  near  the  island,  or  standing  over  towards 
it:  but  I  began  to  tire  of  this  hard  duty,  after  I  had,  for  two  or  three  months^ 
constantly  kept  my  watch,  i>ttt  came  always  back  without  any  discovery  :  there 
having  not,  in  all  that  time,  been  the  least  appearance,  not  only  on  or  near  th« 
shore, hot  on  the  whole  ocean,  so  far  as  my  eyes  or  glasses  could  reach  every  way. 

As  long  as  I  kept  my  daily  tour  to  the  hill  to  look  out,  so  lone  also  I  kept  up 
the  vigour  of  my  design,  and  my  spirits  seetned  to  be  all  the  while  in  a  suitable 
fomi  tor  so  outrajjeous  an  execution  as  the  killing  twenty  or  thir^  naked  savages, 
for  an  offisnse  which  I  had  not  at  all  entered  into  a  discussion  or  in  my  thbughts» 
uj  farther  tlian  my  passions  were  at  first  fired  by  the  horror  I  conceived  at'th« 
vonatural  custom  of  the  people  of  that  country ;  who,  it  seems,  had  been  tuf* 
leml  by  providence,  in  his  wise  disposition  of  the  world,  to  have  no  other  guide 
d^n  that  of  their  own  abominable  and  vitiated  passions;  and,  consequently, 
were  left,  and  perhaps  had  been  so  for  some  agesi,  to  act  sbch  horrid  things, 
and'  receive  such  oreadful  customs,  as  nothing  but  nature,  entirely  abau* 
doned  by  heaven,  and  actuated  by  some  hellish  degeneracy,  could  have  run 
them  into.  But  now,  when,  a»I  have  said,  Ilief^an  to  be  weary  of  the  fruit* 
less  excursion  which  I  had  inade  so  long  and  so  far  every  morning  in  vain,  so 
Biy  opinion  of  the  action  itself  began  to  alter ;  and  I  liegan,  wiui  cooler  and 
calmer  tliooghts,  to  consider  whatlwais  going  to  engage  in;  what  authority 
or  call  I  had  to  pretend  to  be  judge  and  executioner  upon  these  men  as  criminally 
whom  heaven  had  thought  fit,  for  so  many  ages,  to  sufier,  unpunishea,  to  go  on« 
and  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  executioners  of  its  judgments  one  upon  another.  How 
far  these  people  were  offenders  against  me,  and  what  right  I  had  to  engiug;e  in  the 
quarrel  of  that  blood  which  they  shed  promiscuously  upon  one  another  s  I  debated 
this  very  often  with  myself,  thus ;  How  do  I  know  what  God  himself  judget  19 
this  particular  case  ?  It  is  certain  these  people  do  not  commit  this  as  a  crimes 
it  is  not  against  their  own  oonaeiences  reproving,  or  their  light  reproaiehing  them  a 
tbej  do  not  know  it  to  be  an  ofiense^  and  then  eomnait  it  in  defiance  of  divin* 
justice,  its  we  do  in  almost  all  the  sins  we  commit.  They  think  it  no  more  a 
^ime  to  kill  a  captive  taken  in  war,  than  we  do  to  kilVar^  oa  ;  nor  to  eat  humaD 
fiesh,  than  we  do  to  eat  mutton. 

When  I  considered  t^is  a  little,  it  followed  necessarily  that  I  Was  certainly  in 
the  wrohg  in  it ;  that  these  people  were  not  murderers  in  the  senae  that  I  had 
before  condemned  them  in  mv  thoughts,  any  mote  than  those  Chrii^iant  were 
murderers  who  often  put  to  death  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle ;  or,  mote  fre- 
^mjji  upon  mimy  oecttioil^  put  whole,  troops -ojf  men  to  the  iMrord^  withoei 


living  quarter,  although  tlicy  threw  down  their  arms  and  submitted.  In  the  ncit 
place,  it  occurred  to  me,  that,  although  the  usage  they  gave  oue  another  was  tbos 
brutish  and  inhuman  yet  it  was  really  nothing  to  me ;  .Uiese  people  had  done  me  m 
iiijury ;  that,  if  they  attempted  me,  or  I  saw  it  necessary,  for  my  immediate  pre- 
iecvation,  to  fall  upon  them,  something  might  be  said  for  it ;  but  ttiat  I  was  yet. 
out  of  their  power ;  that  they  really  had  no  knowledge  of  me,  and  consequendy 
no  design  upon  me ;  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  just  for  me  to  fall  upon  them ; 
tliat  tlus  would  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  in  all  their  barbarities  prao* 
tised  in  America,  where  they  destroyed  millions  of  these  people ;  who,  however 
they  were  idolaters  and- barbarians,  and,  had  several  bloody  and  barbarous  rites 
in  their  customs,  such  as  sacrificing  human  bodies  to  their  idols,  were  yet,  as  to 
t^e  Spaniards,  very  innocent  people ;  and  that  the  rooting  them  out  of  .the 
country  is  spoken  of  with  the  utmost  abhorrence  and  detestation  by  even  tlie  Spa* 
Aiards  themselves  at  this  time,  and  by  all  other  christian  nations  in  Europe^  as 
d  mere  butchery,  a  bloody,  unjustifiable,  and  unnatural  piece  of  cruelty;'  aad 
for  which  the  very  name  of  a  Spaniard  is  reckoned  to  be  frightful  aiid  odious  to^ 
all  people  of  humanity,  or  of  cpmpassion  ;  as  if  the  kingdom  of  Spain  were  par* 
ticularly  eminent  for  the  produce  of  9  race  of  men  who  were  without  principles 
of  tenderness,  or  the  common  bowels  of  pity  to  the  miserable,  which  is  reckoned 
to  be  a  mark  of  generous  temper  in  the  mind. 

These'  considerations  really  pat  me  to  a  pause,  and  to  a  kimi  of  a  full  stop ; 
and  I  began,  by  little  and  little,  to  be  off  my  design,  and  to  conclude  I  bad  takea 
wrong  measures  in  my  resolution  to  attack  the  savages ;  and  that  it  was  not  my 
business  to  meddle  with  them,  uuless  they  first  attaicked  me ;  and  this  it  was  my 
business,  if  possible,  to  prevent;  but  that  if  I  were  discovered  and  attacked  hy. 
them,  I  knew  my  duty.  On  the  other  hand,,!  argued  with  myself,  that  this  reajly 
was  the  way, not  to  deliver  myself,  but  entirely  to  ruin  and  destroy  myself;  for^ 
unless  I  was  sure  to  kill  every  one  that  not  only  should  be  00  shore  at  that  time, 
but  that  should  ever  come  on  shore  afterwards,  if  but  one  of  them  escaped  to  teU 
their  country  people  what  had  ha[)nened,  they  would  come  over  agai«  by  tboo« 
Stands  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  fellows,  and  I  should  only  bring  upon  myself 
a  certain  destruction,  which^  at  present,  I  had  no  manner  of  occasion  for.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  concluded,  that,  neither  in  priudple  or  in.  policy,  I  ought,  one  way 
or  other,  to  concern  myself  in  this  aflair ;  that  my  business  was,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  conceal  myself  from  them,  and  not  to  leave  the  least  signal  to  them  to 
giiess  by  that  there  were  any  living  creatures  upon  the  island,  I  mean  of  Immaa 
bhape.  Religion  joined  in  with  this  prudential  resolution ;  and  I  was  convinced 
now,  many  ways,  that  I  was  perfectly  out  of  my  duty,  when  I  was  laying  all  my 
bloody  schemes  for  the  destruction  of  innocent  creatures,  I  mean  innoceDt  as 
to  me.  As  to  the  crimes  they  were  guilty  of  towards  one  another,  I  had  nothing 
to  (io  with  them;  they  were  national,  and  I  ought  to  leave  them  to  the  justice  gi 
Cod,  *who  is  the  governor  of  nations,  and  knows  how,  by  national  punishmetttSy 
tu  make  a  just  retribution  for  national  offences,  and  to  bring  pubhc  judgments 
upon  those  who  offend  him  in  a  public  manner,  by  such  ways  as  be^t  please  him. 
This  appeared  so  clear  to  me  now,  that  nothing  was  a  greater  satisfbctioo  to  ma 
than  thut  I  had  not  been  suffered  to  do  a  thing  which  I  now  saw  so  much  reason 
to  believe  would  have  been  no  less  a  sin  tLau  that  of  wilful  murder,  if  I  bad 
committed  it;  and  1  gave  most  humble  thanks  on  my  knees  to  God,  that  had  thitf 
delivered  me  from  blood-guiltiness ;  beseeching  him  to  grant  me  tlie  protecdoo.of 
bis  providence,  that  I  .might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  bai bariaos,  or  that  l 
might  not  lay  my  hands  upon  them,  unless!  had  a  more  dear  call  from  heavea 
to  do  it,  in  defense  of  my  own  life.    ^ 

lu  this  disposition  I  continued  fpr  near  a  year  aAer  this ;  and  so  far  was  I  from 
desiring  an.  occasion  for  falling  upoi)  these  wretches,  that  in  all  that  time,  I  never 
once  went  up  the  hill  to  see  whether  there  were  any  of  them  insight,  or  to  know 
whether  any  of  them  had  been  on  shore  there  or  not,  that  I  might  not  be 
tempted  to  reuew  any  of  my  contrivance  against  tbem,  or  be  provoked^  by  Any 
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■imtigi  «in^  m^lbt  pment  itwlf»  to  f«U  opon  tkenn :  imlj  tbit  f  did*  I  west 

nd  nmame4  bj  biMty  whicb  I  hmd  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  «nd  cvned 

it  dofTB  to  the  east  end  of  the  whole  island,  where  I  ran  it  into  a  little  oove^ 

which  I  foond  under  some  high  rocks,  and  where  I  knew,  bj  reason  of  the  cor* 

leots.  the  snva^  durst  not,'  at  least,  would  not,  ooom  with  their  boats,  upon  any 

noeoont  whatever.    With  ray  boat,  I  carried  awav  every  thing  that  I  had  left 

there  heioiig;^iig  to  her,  althoi^  not  neoessaiy  for  toe  hare  going  thither,  such  at 

a  mast  and  sail  which  I  had  ome  for  her,  and  a  thing  like  an  UMhor,*  but  whicb 

indeed,  could  not  be  called  either  anchor  or  grapori  ;  however,  it  was  the  beil 

I  could  make  of  its  kind  ;  all  these  I  removed,  that  there  might  not  be  the  leasi 

shadow  of  any  discovery,  or  any  appearance  of  any  boat,  or  of  any  human  habi* 

titioo  upon  the  iskind.    Besides  this,  I  kept  mysdf,  as  I  said,  more  retired  than 

erer,  and  seldom  went  from  my  cell,  otlier  than  upon  my  constant  employmentp 

to  milk  my  she-goats  and  manage  my  little  flock  m  the  wood,  which,  as  it  was 

^liite  on  the  other  part  of  the  island,  was  quite  out  of  danger ;  for  ceftain  it  is» 

that  these  savage  people,  who  sometimes  haunted  this  island,  never  came  with 

any  thoughts  of  finding  any  thing  here,  and  consequently  never  wandered  off  frem 

the  coast;  and  1  donbc  not  but  they  might  have  been  several  times  on  sliore  after 

my  apprehensions  of  them  had  made  m^  cautioosy  as  well  as  before*    Indeed,  I 

looked  back  with  some  horror  upon  the  thoughts  of  what  my  condition  would 

have  been,  if  I  bad  chopped  upon  them  and  bc«n  discovered  before  that ;  when^ 

naked  and  unarmed,  except  with  one  gun,  and  that  loaded  often  only  with  amaU 

shot,  I  walked  every  where^  peeping  and  peeriiy  about  tlie  island  to  see  what  ( 

could  get ;'  what  a  surprise  should  I  have  been  in,  if,  when  1  discovered  the  print 

of  a  man's  foot,  I  had,  instead  of  that,  seen  fifteen  or  twen^  savagis*  and  found 

them  pursoio^  me,  and  by  the  swiftness  of  their  mnning|  no  possibility  of  my 

escaping  tbem  ?    The  thoughts  of  this  sometimes  sunk  my  ?ery  soul  withm  me» 

end  distressed  my  mind  so  much,  that  I  could  not  soon  recover  it,  to  think  what  I 

should  have  done,  and  how  I  should  not  only  have,  been  unable  to  resist  theas, 

hut  even  ^lould  not  have  bad  presence  of  mind  enough  to  do  what  I  might  havA 

done;  much  less  what  now,  after  so  much  consideration  and  preparation,  I  might 

be  able  to  do.    Indeed,  after  serious  thinking  of  these  things,  I  would  be  very 

melancholv,  mid  sometimes  it  would  last  a  great  while ;  but  1  resolved  it  all,  al 

Ust,  into  thankfulness  unto  that  providence  which  had  delivered  ^oe  from  so  many 

unseen  dangers^,  and  had  kept  from  me  those  mischiefs  which  I  could  have  no  way 

been  the4igent  in  delivering  myself  fromy  because  I  had  not  tlte  least  notion  of 

any  such  thing  depending,  or  the  least  supposition  of  its  being  possible.    This 

renewed  a  contemplation  which  often  had  coine^  to  my  thoughts  m  former  time^ 

wlien  first  I  begkn  to  see  the  merciful  dispositions  of  heaven,  in  the  dangers  we 

ran  through  in  this  life ;  how  wonderfully  we  ere  delivered  when  we  know  no^ 

thing  of  it ;  how,  when  w^  are  in  a  doubt  or  hesitation,  (a  quandary  as  we  call  it) 

whetlicr  to  go  this  way,  or  that  way,4i  secret  hint  shall  direct  us  this  way,  when 

we  intended  to  go  that  way  :  any,  wlicn  scose^  our  own  inclinations,  and  perhigps 

bosiuess,  has  called  to  go  the  other  way,  yet  a  strange  impression  upon  the  mind|: 

from  we  know  not  what  springs,  and  by  we  know  not  what  power,  shall  Oiver*rule  us 

lio  go  this  way ;  and  it  shall  afterwards  appear,  that,  had  we  gone  that  way  which 

^e  should  have  gone,  and  even  to  our  imagination  ought  to  Imvs  gone,  we  should 

^ve  been  ruined  and  lost.    Upon  these,  and  many  like  reflections,  I  afterward^ 

made  it  a  certain  role  with  me,  that,  whenever  I  ^ound  those  secret  hints  or  press* 

*  AKcnoa :— *an  instrument  used  to  retain  and  fasten  a  vessel  by.  The  word  comeS 
iron  the  Jatin'oiicfc^ra,  or  ancora,  of  tbe  preek  c/mmi>  which  comes  Irom  eficvXer,  iacvnwi^ 
polled.  An  anchor  is  a  large  piece  of  iron,  crooked  at  one  end,  and  turned  into  two 
barbs, -resembling  a  double  book ;  and  fastened  at  the  other  end  by  a  cable.  The  good* 
Ikcss  4>f  .the  anchor  is  a  point  of  great  importance ;  the  safely  and  conservation  of 
the  vessel  depending  principally  upon  it.  Great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that  tbe  ^Mtal 
it  is  made  ef  be  neither  too  soft  ncr  too  favUtle ;  the  Uiter  renderiag  it  liable  to  brssli*^ 
fHid  the  tormer  tp  icrsitt^.  ^e  psges?,  Sf) 
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htgs  of  mind,  to  doitig  or  not  doing  any  thing  that  presented,  or  goffig  this  way 
or  that  way,  I  never  failed  to  obey  the  secret  Hictate;  thosgh  I  knew  oo  other 
reason  for  it  than  that  such  a  pressure,  or  such  a  hint  hung  upon  my  mindf  I 
conld  give  many  examples  of  the  success  of  this  conduct  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
hut  more  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  my  inhabiting  this  unhappy  island ;  be» 
Ades  many  occasions  which  it  is  very  likely  I  might  have  taken  notice  of,  if  I 
bad  seen  with  the  same  eyes  that  I  see  with  now.  But  it  is  never- too  late  to  be 
vise;  and  I  cannot  but  advise  all  considering  men,  whose  lives  are  attended 
%ith  Mich  extraordinary  incidents  as  mine,  or  even,  although  not  so  extraordinary, 
not  to  slight  such  secret  intimations  of  providence,  let  them  come  from  what 
invisible  intelligence  they  Will ;  tliat  I  shall  not  discuss,  and  perhaps  cannot  ac- 
count for ;  but  certainly  they  are  a  proof  of  the  converse  of  spirits,  and  a  secret 
communication  between  those  embodied  and  those  unenibodied,  and  such  a  proof 
as  can  never  be  withstood ;  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  give  some  very 
jtemarkable  instances  in  the  remainder  of  my  solitary  residence  tn  tbis  dismal 
place. 

I  believe  the  reader  of  this  will  not  think  it  strange  if  I  confess,  that  these 
anitieties,  these  constant  dangers  I  lived  in,  and  the  concern  that  was  now  upon 
me,  put  an  end  to  all  invention,  and  to  all  the  contrivance^  that  I  had  laid  for 
my  futnre  accommodations  and  conveniences.  I  had  the  care  of  my  safety  now 
more  upon  my  hands  than  that  of  ray  food.  I  cared  not  to  drive  a  nail,  or  chop 
n  stick  of  woud  now,  for  fear  the  noise  I  might  make  should  be  heard  ;  moch 
lies^  would  I  fire  a  gun  for  the  same  reason  ;  and,  above  all,  I  was  intolerably 
tfeneasy  at  making  any  fire,  lest  the  smoke  which  is  visible  at  a  great  distance  in 
the  day,  should  betray  me.  For  this  reason,  I  removed  tliat  part  Of  py  basiness 
which  required  fire,<such  as  burpine  of  pots  and  pipes,  &c  to  my  new  apartment 
in  the  woods;  where,  after  I  had  been  some  time,  I  found,  feo  myantpeak* 
able  consolation,  a  natami  cave  in  the  earth,  which  went  in  a  vast  way,  and 
>vhere,  I  dare  say,  bo  savage,  had  he  been  at  the  mouth  of  it,  would  be  so  hardy 
as  to  vjenture  in  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  any  man  else,  but  one  who,  like  me^  wanted 
nothing  so  much  as  a  safe  retreat. 

The  mouth  of  tbis  hollow  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  rock,  where,  by  mcfe 
accident  (I  would  say,  if  I  did  not  see  abundant  reason  to  ascribe  all  such  things 
BOW  u>  providence);  i  was  cutting  down  son-e  thick  branches  of  trees  to  make 
charcoal;*  and,  before  I  go  on,  I  must  observe  the  reason  of  my  making  this 

■  ■■  ■  ,m  ',  I     ■       >         ■     i  ■■■«»■■      ■ ■       *  i      ■■^i..-..  J  ■■■ 

>  *  CuAKC0AL:-*8rtifidal  coal,  or  fuel  consisting  of  wood  half  bomt;  chiefiy  used 
Mvhere  a  clear,  strong  fire,,  wiihoot  smoke,  isrequirid ;  the  humidity  of  Uie  wood  being 
)>ere  mostly  dissipated  and  exhaled  in  the  fire  wherein  it  wu  prepared.  The  microscope 
discovers  a  surprising  number  of  pores  iu  charcoal;  they  are  disposed  in  order»  and 
traverse  it  lengthwise;  so  that  there  is  no  piece  of  charcoal,  how  long  soever,  but  may 
pe  easily  bjown  thfougli,  K  a  piece  be  broken  pretty  short,  it  may  be  seen  through 
-with  a  microscope.  In  a  range,  the  eigliteentb  part  of  an  inch  long,  l5r.  Hook  reckoned 
*one  hundred  and  fifty  pores;  whence  he  concludes,  that,  in  a  charcoal  of  an  inch 
tdiameter,  there  are  no  less  than  five-million-seven-handred-twenty-four-tbousand 
pores.  It' is  tp  this  prodigious  number  of  pares,  that  the  blackness  of  charcoal  is  owing ; 
for  the  rays  of  light  striking  on  the  charcoal,  are  received  and  absorbed  in  its  por^s, 
instead  of  being  reJSected  ;  whence  the  body  must  of  necessity  appear  black,  blackness 
in  a  body,  being  no  more  than  a  want  of  reflect  ion.  Dr.  PaxvsTcr  conjectures,  that 
Jthis  is  owing  to  the  oil  of  the  wood,  made  empyreamatic,  and  burnt  to  a  certain  degree; 
and  that  it  is  connected  with  the  pklvgistai^  united  to  the  earth  of  the  plant,  when  the 
:pnion  is  strengthened  by  an  intense  heat.  The  same  philosopher  has  discovered  that 
^charcoal  is  i^  conductor  of  electricity  ;  and  that  the  degree-  of  its.  conducting  power  de* 
,j>vnds  on  the  degree  6f  heat  with  which  it  is  prepared  ;  and  he  ascribes  this  power  to  the 
.fhiitgistoti  united  with  it  in  the  process,  intimating  that  the  strength  of  the  conducting 
power  may  depend  more  on  the  perfect  union  between  the  inflammable  principle  audits 
j>Rse,  which  resqits  from  the  degree  of  heat  only»  than  on  the  quantity  ofpMogifttn  thus 
united  to  (he  earth.  He  adds,  that,  as  charcoal,  when  separated  from  the  external  air, 
will  bear  a  greater  de|fee  of  heat,  withuut  hting  dissipated  into  vapopr,  than  liirer  W) 
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vIivomI,  which  was  dms :  I  was  afraid  of  makiiig  a  smrike  kboat  my  habitatraib 
ai  I  taid  before ;  and  yet  I  coald  not  live  ther^  without  bakih|t  my  bread,  cook* 

gold*  itmsy  be  possible  to  moke  this  sabftaoce  abeftier  eondoctor  ofeleetrieitj  thaii 
the  D06t  perfect  aietais.  Wood*  In  the  proceu  of  being  red  need  to  cbiircoel,  ie  dimi> 
Otthed  boih  in  weight  and  bulk  :  nevertheless  wood  and  chncoal  expand  by  a  oertsiii' 
dffree  of  beet,  bat  the  Utter  in  the  greeiett  proportion ;  and  a  giealar  degree  ol  heat^ 
makes  them  contract.  The  noxiovsness  of  air  infected  with  the  femes  of  bnmiaf  char* 
eoal  is  well  known  :  the  cause  of  this  luts  been  safficiently  explained  by  Br.  PaiasTLT^ 
and  others,  who  account  for  it  by  the  diminution  of  the  air,  in  conseqoenee  of  being  over* 
charged  with  phlogiston,  and  the  deposition  of  fixed  air.  According  to  the  more  approved 
nodern  doctrine  of  chemistry,  the  only  form  of  absolute  parity  in  which  the  carboatc 
principle  of  charcoal  is  presented  to  us  is  that  of  the  diamond  ;  which  has  been  proved 
by  recent  experiments  to  be  pure  carbon  in  a  crystalised  state.  However,  chircoa^ 
aitbottgb  far  from  being  pore,  is  yet  sufficiently  so  for  the  purpose  of  exhibituig  its  com* 
bination  with  oxygen.  To  obtain  it  free  from  contamination,  pieces  of  wood,  partica* 
larly  oak,  willow,  or  hasel,  deprived  of  their  bark,  must  t>e  covered  with  sand  in  a  cm* 
cible,  which  is  to  be  exposed  (closed  up)  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  wind-famace.  9sr 
purposes  to  which  charcoal  is  applied  in  a  powdered  state*  it  may  be  porified  by  washing 
it  wl^n  pulverised,  with  diluted  muriatic  acid,  and  afterwards  with  distilled  water.  In 
its  aggregated  state,  charcoal  is  black,  perfectly  insipid,  free  from  smell,  britde,  and 
easily  polvenaed.  It  has  the  singular  property  of  absorbing  gas  without  alteration. 
Fill  ajar  with  common  air,  or  any  other  gas«  and  place  it  over  a  bath  of  dry  mercury  i 
take  a  piece  of  charcoal  red*hot  from  the  fire,  and  plunge  it  into  the  mercury  ^  when 
cold,  let  it  be  passed  into  the  vessel  of  gas,  without  bringing  into,  contact  with  the 
atnobphere,  a  considerable  diroinntion  of  the  gas  will  be  speedily  effected.  From^tha 
experiments  of  Roitppb  (Annalet  de  ckimie),  it  appears,  that,  if  charcoal  which  has 
imbibed  oxygen  gas,  be  brought  into  contact  with  hydrogen  ges,  water  is  generated, 
Cbarooal,  by  long  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  al^sorbs  ^  of  its  weight,  }  ol  which  are 
vater,  Cbiarcoai  resists  the  putrefaction  of  animal  salntanccs.  A  piece  of  flesh  meat 
which  has  begun  to  be  tainted,  may  have  its  sweetness  restored,  by  rubbing  it  dail^ 
with  powdered  charcoal ;  and  it  may  be  preserved  sweet  for  some  time,  by  bnrying  if 
in  powdered  charcoal,  which  is  to  be  renewed  daily.  Putrid  water  also  is  restored  by 
the  application  of  the  same  substance ;  and  water  may  be  kept  ancbanf  ed  at  sea  bj 
charring  the  inner  surface  of  the  ca^ks  which  are  used  to  ccntam  it.  Charcoal  is  a  very 
liow  conductor  of  caloric,  or  the  matter  of  heat.  Tlie  experiments  of  GuTTOV-Moa* 
TEAO  have  determined,  that  caloric  is  conveyed  through  charcoal  more  slowly  thsn 
through  sand,  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  9.  Hence,  powdered  charcoal  may  be  advan- 
tageously employed  to  surround  substances  which  are  to  be  kept  cool  in  a  warm  atmos« 
pbeie  ;  and  also  to  confine  the  caloric  of  heated  bodies.  The  union  of  carbon  with^ 
<>*yg(^h,  whatever  may  lie  the  source  of  the  latter,  afifords  carbonic  acid.  To  procure 
this  gas  in  the  easiest  manner,  and  sufficiently  pore  for  the  exhibition  of  iu  properties, 
the  chemical  student  may  put  a  little  powdered  marble  or  chalk,  into  a  common  glase 
bottle,  and  pour  en  this  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  5  or  6  times  its  weif^ht  of  water :  a 
gal  will  be  produced,  which  is  fatal  to  animals,  and  may  be  more  advantageously  used 
than  the  fumei  of  sulphur^  for  suffocating  insects  &c.  intended  to  serve  as  cabinet 
specimens  of  natural  history,  whose  colours  it  may  be  particularly  desirable  to  preserve. 
(HiNRT.)  Alathematical  insiruroent  makers,  engravers,  &c.  find  charcoal  of  |^at  use 
to  polish  tbeir  brass  and  copper  plates,  afVer  they  have  been  rubbed  clean  with  powder  of 
pumice-stone.  Mr.  Boylc  says,  that  the  more  curious  burn  it  a  second  time,  and 
quencli  it  in  a  convenient  fluid.  Plates  of  horn  are  polishable  the  same  way,  and 
t  gloss  may  be  afterwards  given  with  tripoly.  Charcoal  and  soot*black  are  the  two  most 
durable  and  useful  blacks  of  the  painter,  and  of  the  varnish  maker ;  those  of  tbf 
former  kind  are  used  both  as  pigments  and  pencils ;  and  charcoal  crayons  prepared 
from  the  willow  are  preferred  on  account  of  tlieir  aoAness.-  *  Charcoal  tinges  glass,  in 
fusion,  yellow,  reddish,  &c.  and,  by  baking,  stains  it  yellow.  Charcoal  was  antiently 
used  to  distinguish  the  fatounds  of  estates  and  inheritances ;  as  being  a  supposed  incor^. 
ruptible,  when  let  very  deep  within  the  ground.  In  effect,  it  preserves  itseif  so  long, 
that  there  are  many  pieces  found  entire  in  the  antient  tombs  of  the  northern  nations, 
^  Mr.  DoDABT  says,  there  is  sometimes  found  charcoal  made  of  corn,  probably  as  old  as 
(he  days  of  Cjesar  :  he  adds,  that  it  h As  kept  so  well,  that  the  wheat  may  be  still  dtsfio- 
goitbed  from  (he  rye:  which  he  looks  on  ass  proof  tf  its  incorruptibility. 
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itpgiijr  meiiti  Sec. ;  fb  I  contmed  t»  burn  some  wood  here^  as  I  had'aeeli  liaa* 
in  England,  under  torf»  till  it  became  cliarkt  or  dry  coal ;  and  then,  putting  the 
£re  oitt,  I  |ireierved  the  coal  to  eanr^  borne,  and  perform  the  other  services  ^« 
which  fire  was  wanting^  without  danger  of  smoke :  but  this  is  by  the  bye.  -^While 
I  waa  euttioff  down  some  wood  here^  I  perceived  that,  behind  a  very  thick  branch 
€i  low  bnisb*wood,  or  under-wood,  there  vras  a  kind  of  hollow-place :  I  was 
curious  to  look  in  it,  and  getting  with  difficulty  into  the  mouth  of  it,  I  found  it 
Was  pretty  large;  that  is  to  say,  sufficient  for  me  to  stand  upright  in  it,  and  per* 
baps  another  with  me  $  but,  I  mq^t  confess  to  you,  that  I  made  more  luute  out 
than  I  did  in,  when  Ibokiiig  farther  into  the  place,  and  which  was  perfectly  dark, 
t  saw  two  broad  shirting  eyes  of  some  creature,  whether  devil  or  man  I  knew 
not,  which  twinkled  like  two  stars :  the  dim  light  from  the  cave*8  mouth  shining 
directly  in,  and  making  the  reflection.    However,  after  some  pause,  I  recovered 
smelf,  and  began  to  call  myself  a  thousand  fools,  and  to  think*  that  he  who  was 
afraid  to  see  the  devil,  was  not  fit  to  live  twenty  years  in  an  iskind  all  alone ;  and 
that  I  might  well  think  there  was  nothing  in  thb  cave  that  was  more  firightfal 
.  than  myself.    Upon  this,  plucking  up  m^  courage,  1  took  up  a  firebrand,  and  in 
1  rushed  again,  with  the  stick  flammg  m  my  mind:  I  had  not  gone  three  steps 
in,  but  I  was  almost  as  much  frightened  as  I  was  before ;  for  I  beard  a  very  loud 
sigh',  like''  that  of  a  man  in  some  pain,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  broken  noise, 
as  of  words  half  expressed,  and  then  a  deep  sigh  again*  '  I  stepped  back,  and 
was,  indeed,  struck  with  such  a  surprise,  that  it  put  me  into  a  cold  sweat :  and, 
if  I  had  had  a  hat  on  m^  head,  I  will  not  answer  for  it,  that  my  hair  might  not 
have  lifted  it  oS,    But  still  plucking  up  my  spirits  as  well  as  I  could*  and  encou- 
raging myself  a  little  with  considering,  that  the  power  and  presence  of  God  was 
•very  where,  and  was  able  to  protect  me ;  upon  this  I  stepped  forward  again, 
and,  by  tlie  light  of  the  fire-brand,  holdinp  it  op  a  little  over  my  head,  I  saw 
lying  on  the  ground,  a  most  monstrous,  fnghtful  old  he-goat,  just  making  his 
will  (as  we  say),  gasping  for  Kfe,  and  dying,  indeed,  of  mere  old  age.    I  stirred 
bim  a  Ktib  to  ^tt  if  I  could  get  him  out,  and  be  essayed  to  get  up,  but  was  not 
able  to  raise  himself;  and  I  tlmught  with  myself  he  might  even  lay  there;  for, 
if  he  had  frightened  me  so,  he  would  certainly  fright  any  of  the  savages,  if  any 
of  them  should  be  so  hardy  as  to  come  in  there,  while  he  had  any  life  in  him, 
I  was  now  recovered  from  my  surprise,  and  began  to  look  round  me,  when  I 
found  the  cave  was  but  very  small»  that  is  to  say,  it  might  be  about  twelve  feet 
over,  but  in  no  manner  of  shape,  neither  round  nor  square,  no  hands  having  ever 
been  employed  in  making  it  but  those  of  mere  nature.    I  observed  also  that  there 
was  a  place  at  tlie  farther  sidt  of  it  tliat  went  in  farther,  but  was  so  low,  thtt 
it  required  me  to  creep  upon  my  hands  and  knees  to  go  into  it,  and  whither  it 
went  I  knew  not;  so,  having  no  candle,  T^ve  it  over  for  tluit  time;  but  re- 
solved to  come  again  the  next  day,  provided  with  candles  and  a  tinder-box,  which 
I  had  made  of  the  lock  6f  one  of  the  muskets,  with  some  wild-fire  in  the  nan. 

Accoidingly,  the  next  day,  I  came  provided  with  six  large  candles  or  my  own 
making  (for  I  made  very  good  candles  now  of  goat*s  tallow,  but  was  hard  let 
for  candle-wick,  using  sometimes  rags  or  rope-yarn,  and  sometimes  the  dried  rind 
of  a  weed  like  nettles),  and  going  into  tnis  low  place,  I  was  obliged  to  creep 
upon  all-fours,  as  I  have  said,  almost  ten  yards ;  which,  by  the  way,  I  thought 
was  a  venture  bold  enou(;h,  considering  that  I  knew  not  how  far  it  might  go,  nor 
what  was  beyond  it.  When  I  had  got  thi^ugh  the  strait,  I  found  the  roof  rose 
higher  up,  1  believe  near  twenty  feet ;  but  never  was  such  a  glorious  sight  seen 
in  the  island,  J  dare  say,  as  it  was,  to  look  round  the  sides  and  roof  of  this  vault 
•r  cave :  tbe  walls  reflected  an  hundred  thousand  lights  to  me  from  my  two  can* 
dies.  What  it  was  in  the  rock,  whether  diamonds,  or  any  other  precious  atones, 
or  gold,  which  I  Vather  supposed  it  to  be,  I  knew  not.  The  place  I  was  in  was 
a  most  delightful  cavity,  or  grotto,  of  its  kind,  as  could  be  expected,  although 
perfectly  dark ;  the  floor  was  dry  and  level,  and  had  a  sort  of  a  sotall  loose 
gravel  upon  it,  so  that  there  was  no  nauseous  or  veuoDiou&  creature  to  be  sccQ| 
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neither  «st  there  «iy  damp  or  wet  on  the  adeior  roof;  tbe  mAy  iiSM^m 

it  was  the  eniraiioe ;  whidi.  however,  aft  it  waa  a  place  of  aacurii/y  aiMl  andl 

a  letreat  as  I  wanted,  I  tfaovKht  that  was  a  cdavcnience ;  so  tliat  I  was  tcnH^ 

rejoiced  at  the  discovery ,  and  resolfed»  without  any  delay,  to  bring  somt  9it 

time  thinp  which  I  was  most  anxious  about  to  this  place ;  particttlarly»  I  imalftd 

to  bring  hither  my  magazine  of  powder,  and  all  ny  spare>annSy  nis*  two  fowlinf^ 

pieces,  for  I  had  three  m  all,  and  three  moskets,  for  of  them  I  had  eight  in  all  x  so  I 

kept  at  my  castle  only  five,  which  stood  ready  nioonted,  like  pieces  of  caunon,  on  m^ 

outmost  fence  ;  and  were  ready  also  to  take  out  upon  any  eipedition.    tTnoa 

this  occasion  of  removing  my  amrounitiony  I  happened  to  open  the  barrel  of 

powder  which  I  took  up  out  of  the  sea,  and  whicn  had  been  wet ;  and  I  foood 

that  the  water  had  penetrated  about  three  or  four  inches  into  the  powder  on 

every  side»  which,  caking  and  growing  hard,  had  preserved  the  inside  like  a  kernel 

in  tlis  shell ;  so  that  IJbiad  near  sixty  pounds  of  very  good  powder  in  the  centra 

of  the  cask  :  this  was  a  very  agreeable  discovery  to  me  at  that  time ;  so  I  carried 

all  away  thither,  never  keeping  above  two  or  tluree  pounds  of  powder  with  ma 

in  ray  castle,  for  fear  of  a  surprise  of  any  kind  :  I  also  carried  thither  all  the  lead 

I  had  left  for  bullets.  <. 

I  fancied  myself  now  like  one  of  the  antient  giants,  which  were  said  to  live  in 
eaves  and  holes  in  the  rocks,  where  none  could  come  at  them ;  for  I  persuaded 
myself,  while  I  was  here,  if  five  hundred  savages  were  to  hunt  me,  they  ooidd 
never  find  ine  out ;  or,  if  th^  did,  thej  wonla  not  venture  to  atuck  me  hert^ 
The  old  goat,  whom  I  foun<^xpiring,  died  in  the  month  of  the  cave  the  neat 
day  after  I  made  this  disoo^lp^;  and  I  found  it  much  easier  to  dig  a  great  hdb 
there,  and  throw  him  in,  and  cover  him  with  earth,  than  to  ikug  him  out ;  so  I 
interred  liim  there,  to  prevent  o&bse  to  my  nose. 

I  was  now  in  the  twenty^third  year  of  my  residcnoe  in  this  island ;  and  was 
so  naturalized  to  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  living,  that,  could  1  have  but  ea* 
joyed  the  certainly  that  no  savages  would  come. to  the  place  to  disturb  me^ 
I  could  have  been  content  to  have  capitulated  for  spending  the  rest  of  raf  time 
there,  even  to  the  last  moment,  till  I  had  laid  me  down  and  died,  like  the  otd  goat 
in  the  cave*  I  ^had  also  arrived  to  tome  little  diversions  and  amusements,  which 
made  the  time  pass  a  ^reat  deal  more  pleasantly  with  me  than  it  did  before  :  as, 
iSrst,  I  had  taught  m  v  Poll,  as  I  noted  before,  to  speak ;  and  he  did  it  so  familiarly, 
aod  talked  so  articulately  and  plain,  that  it  wns  ver^  pleasant  to  me ;  for  1  be* 
lieve  no  bird  ever  spoke  plainer :  and  he  lived  with  me  no  less  than  six  and 
twenty  years  :  huw  long  he  might  have  lived  afterwards  1  know  not,  although  I 
know  tliey  have  a  notion  in  Bvuzil  that  they  live  an  hundred  years.  My  dog  was 
a  very  pleasant  and  loving  companion  to  me  for  no  less  tlian  sixteen  ^ears  of  my 
time,  and  then  died  of  mere  old  age.*    As  for  my  cats,  they  multiplied,  as  I 


*  Dog  :— 'SO  much  ba«  been  said  of  the  services  of  this  creature  in  all  ages,  and  ttf 
the  predominancy  of  its  friendship  towards  roan,  that  to  compile  its  history  would  be 
to  mark  the  pro^iress  of  civilisation,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  that  order  which  hak 
placed  man  at  the  bead  of  the  animal  creation.  Man,  deprived  uf  this  ally,  wooKl 
unsuccessfully  resist  the  brutish  foes  that  oit  all  sides  surround  him  in  the  savage  state, 
against  whose  rapacity  and  speed,  nettber  his  own  vii{ilanbe,  nor  his  utmost  exertions, 
could  secure  his  property  or  person*  Some  animal  uniting  seal,  fidelity,  boldness, 
docility,  and  obedience,  was  essential  to  ensure  his  safety,  and  this  happy  association 
has  been  found  cxrlasivi-ly  in  the  Dog.  To  roost  animals  nature  has  been  more  bouiiti* 
ful  in  the  distribution  of  the  senses  than  to  roan :  to  instance  only  that  of  scent,  sufBcei 
for  demonstration  that,  Co  have  conciliated  unto  our  services  tractable  race,  iendowed 
with  this  sense  to  such  an  exquisite  degree,  is  to  have  acquired  a  new  faculty.  In  finej, 
it  is  the'dog  alone  among  animals,  in  whom  social  virtue  is  instinctive,  and  whose  edocaiioii 
is  ever  saccessfol.  Although  the  dog  is  subject  to  alterarioas  occasioned  by  physical . 
influence  and  domestic  management,  so  that,  in  the  same  country,  dogs  greatly  diflfer, 
and,  in  different  climates,  the  varieties  are  so  nnmereus,  that  the  very  species  seem  to 
be  changed ;  yet  their  internal  orgsnixstion,  and  the  faculty  ol  procreating  and  prs^ 
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kite  obsenred*  to  that  ^gree,  thabi  was  obliged  to  shoot  8ev«ral  of  them  at  AiiV 
to  keep  them  from  devoariog  me  and  all  I  Imd ;  but,  at  length,  when  the  tjnre 
eld  ones  I  brought  with  me  were  gone,  and  after  some  time  cootinu|iUy  driving 
them  from  me,  and  letting  them  have  no  proirision  with  roe,  they  all  ran  wild  into 

the  woodsi  except  two  or  three  favourites,  which  I  kept  tame^  and  whose  young, 

-I    -  --       -  -  - --  — 

dating  fertile  offspring,  common  to  the  most  disaimiiar  individuals  of  the  canine  rac«» 
pn^e  tbatf  however  diversified*  dogs  constitute  but  one  species :  and  keeping  in  view 
this  position*  we  may,  with  fair  probability,  suppose,  that  the  shepherd's  dog  constitutes 
tile  parent-stock,  the  true  dog  of  nature.  It  would  lead  us  beyond  tlve  bounds  uf  anno- 
tation to  pursue  any  farther  the  researches  of  origin,  which  some  naturalists  extend  even 
to  the  jackal ;  but  it  may  tend  to  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the  reader  to  note 
tliat  there  is  s^ichan  undoubted  community' of  organization  between  the  dog,  the  fox, 
and  the* wolf,  corroborated  by  the  fecundity  of  the  hybrids,  or  mongrels,  produced  fh>m 
such  intermixture,  that  naturalists  hare,  with  one  accord,  classed  them  under  the  same 
genus f  or  kind,  denominated  in  the  language  of  soological  science,  emit.  At  the  anrivpU  of 
the  Europeans  in  America,  the  wolf  was  the  balf-rrcmimed  dog  of  the  indigenes  |  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  the  kamtsfaatkan  dogs  areof  wolfish  descent  or  alliance  t  the  copalatien  of 
the  wolf  and  the  bitch  has  been  experimentally  demonstrated  in  this  country ;  the  same  ie« 
marks,  including  that  of  the  further  coutinoanoe  Of  the  mixed  breed,  apply  to  the  fox ;  so 
that  those  two  wild  animals  may  be  added  to  the  jackal  as  supposed  original  anceston 
of  our  iaithfnl  domestic.  In  the  north-eastern,  provinces  of  Russia  they  add  the  labour 
of  common  draught  animals  to  their  other  services  towards  man.  Captain  KimO|  the 
editor  of <!oox's  last  voyage,  relates,  that  a  courier  witti  despatches,  drawn  hy  theai, 
performed  a  journey  of  270  english  miles  in  4  days.  J^China,  in  the  isles  of  the  Psdfis 
ocean,  and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  americd^ontinent,  the  dog  is  an  artiele 
of  food  for  man.  Mr:  WatTS  particularly  describes  a  Chinese  dog  and  bitch  brought 
from  Canton|:,  where  they  are  fattened  for  the  table,  with  rice-meal,  and  other  larina* 
ceous  food :  their  principal  eharacters  are  thus  stated  :  the  sise  about  that  of  a  spaniel  f 
colour  pale  yellow ;  ears  sharp,  erect;  bead  peaked,  and  fox^ke  ;  with  conrse  bristhng 
balks  on  the  baek;  bittd  legs,  with  no*  bend  at  the  hock,  and  so  strait  as  to  cause  an 
aukward  gait  in  trotting ;  tail  corved  high  over  the  back,  with  a  place  on  the  •otside 
aataraliy  bare  of  hair ;  eyes,  lips,  and  mouth,  black  ;  tongue  blue.  A  Vowxe  to  th^. 
Souih'Seas,  in  the  Yean  1740-1,  CMtstntt^  afaUMul  Narrative  cftki  Lou  ofUjSX  the 
Wager,  &c.  compiled  by  Jobh  Bvikelvy,  and  /ohn  CiTMif  ims  (gunner  atad  carpenter 
of  that  ship),  contains  the  following  authentic  annals  of  dog-eating  on  the  coast  of 
Patagonia :—  * 

"  Monday,  the  7th  September,  I  was  invited  to  a  dog-feast,  at  Mr.  Jones's  tent : 
there' were  present  at  this  entertainment,  the  lieutenant  (Beans),  the  hopourable  Jofaa 
'Byron,  Mr.  Cnmmius,  Mr.  CampbelU  Mr.  Young,  Lieutenants  Ewers  and  Fielding,  and 
Dr.  Oakley,  of  the  army.  It  was  exceeding  good  eating  ;  we  .thought  no  engiish  mut- 
^toh  preferable  to  it.— — 24tb,  1  was  sent  on  a  week^  cruise  in  the  barge;  sis  indiaa 
canoes  came  in  our  absence.  The  people  bought  dogs  of  the  Indians,  which  they  killed  and 
ate,  esteeming  the  flesh  very  good  food.— —12th,  November.  Again  saw  the  two  Indians 
Bsaking  signs  to  follow,  which  we  did,  to  the  place  where  the  canoe  lay  with  four  Indians 
in  her.  They  had  a  mangey  dog,  which  they  parted  with  to  one  t>f  the  people  for  a  mir 
of  cloth  trowzers ;  this  dog  was  very  soon  killed,  dressed  and  devoured.— —6tb  I)e- 
ecmber.  At  ^  this  morning,-  abreast  of  Cape  Monday  ;  at  6»  abreast  of  Cape  Quad, 
opposite  to  which  on  the  soulb  shore  [of  Magelhaens*  streight]  saw  a  smoak,  on  which, 
we  weut  a-shore  to  the  Indians,  who  came' out  on  a  point  of  land,  hollowing  and  crying. 
Bona  !  Bmia !  eudeavouring  to  make  us  understand  that  they  were  our  friends :  when 
a*8hore,  we  traded  with  them  for  two  dogs,  three  brant»gecse,  and  some  seal ;  which 
supply  was  xery  acceptable  to  us ;  we  supped  on  the  dogs,  and  thought  them  e<|nal  in 
goodness  to  the  best  mutton  in  England."  The  reader  will  findthe  ftront-goose  descnbed  at 
page  9S,  and  the  seal  delineated  at  page  74,  of  this  edition.  Dr.  Caivs,  an  english 
physician  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  wrote  a  tract  on  british  dogs,  ibr  the  use  of 
bis  learned  friend  Gksnxb,  and  added  a  synopsis  or  systematic  table  Cwhich  has  been 
already  given  in  the  former  note  on  the'  subject  of  this  animal  affixed  to  puge  135) 
BvproN  also  formed  a  tableof  descent,  which  the  reader,  interested  in  the  iuve«tigation 
of  the  canine  ^ace,  will  find  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  only  so  far  curtailed  as  to 
•ipiain  the  pedigree  solely  of  those  dogs  that  lu^ve  been  hereiu-bsierc  aiUdtd  to,  as 
inmf  diate  desceoclaBts  of  the  shepherd-dog. 
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MfHh  thrf  bad  my,  I  alwsys  destroyed :  and  t&eie~i«erB  perl  of  my  flmSf* 
fieadcty  I  .alw»yt  kept  two  or  three  iKHuehold  kids  about  me,  wboml  taught 
to  feed  out  of  ny  haod  ;  and  I  had  two  mora  panrota,  which  talked  pret^  well^ 
and  woald  all  call  '*  Robin  Crusoe/'  but  none  like  my  first ;  nor,  lodeed,  did 
I  like  the  pains  with  any  of  them  that  I  had  done  with  mm*  I  had  also  several 
tame  a^fowls,  whose  names  I  knew  not,  that  I  caught  upon  theahore,  and  cut 
iJieir  %^tnga.;  and  the  litde  stakes  which  I  had  planted  before  my  castle  wall 
faeiag  now  grown-up  to  a  good  thick  grove,  these  fowls  all  lived  among  these  lour 
tiees,  and  bred  there,  whidi  was  very  agreeable  to  me ;  so  that,  as  I  said  abovey 
I  b^a  to  be  very  well  contented  with  the  life  I  led,  if  I  could  bnt  have  been 
leatred  fitnp  tlie  dread  of  the  savages.'  But  it  was  otherwise  directed ;  and  it 
amy  not  be  amiss  for  dU  people  who  shall  meet  with  my  story,  to  make  this  jnst 
observation  from  it  t  how  frequently,  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  tlie  evil  which 
ia  itself  we  seek  most  to  shon,  and  which,  when  we  are  faolen  into,  is  the  most 
dreadfnl  to  ns»  is  oftentimes  the  very  means  or  door  of  our  deliverance,  by  whicti 
akaie  we  can  be  raised  again  from  the  affliction  we  are  fallen  into.  I  could  giro 
vaoy^  examples  of  thisjn  the  course  of  mjr  unaoooontable  life  ;  hot  in  nothing 
was  it  more  particularly  remarkable  tlian  in  the  circumnances  of  my  la%t  years 
of  solitary  residence  in  this  island. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  December,  as  I  said  above,  in  my  twenty*tbird  year ; 
and  this  being  the  southern  adstice  (for  winter  I  cannot  call  it),  was  the  particniar 
time  of  my  harvest,  .and  required  my  being  pretty  much  abroad  in  the  fields : 
when,  going;  out  pretty  early  in  the  morning,  even  before  it  was  thorough  day« 
light*  I  was  surprised  with  seeing  a  light  of  some  fire  upon  the  shore,  at  a  dts- 
taace  from  me  of  about  two  mile^  towards  tho  end  of  the  island  where  I  had 
observed  siraie  savages  had  been,  as  before,  and  not  on  the  other  side ;  but,  to 
my  great  affliction,  it  was  on  my  side  of  the  island.  I  was,  indeed,  terribly  sur- 
prised at  the  sight,  and  stopped  short  within  my  grove,  not  daring  to  go  out; 
lest  I  might  be  surprised ;  and  yet  1  had  no  more  peace  within,  from  the  appre- 
hensions I  had  that,  if  thi^  savages,  in  rambling  over  the  island,  should  find  my 
com  standing  or  cut,  or  ariy  of  my  works  and  improvements,  they  would  immedi« 
ately  conclude  that  there  were  people  in  the  place,  and  would  then  never  give 
over,  till  they  had  found  me  out.  In  tbi^  extremity^  I  went  back  directly  to  my 
castle,  pulled  up  the  ladder  after  me,  and  made  all  things  without  look  as  wild 
and  natural  as  1  could. 

Then  I  prepared  myself  within,  putting  myself  in  a  posture  of  defence :  I 
loaded  all  my  cannon,  as  I  called  them,  that  is  to  say,  ray  muskets,  which  were 
mounted  upon  my  new  fortification,  and  all  my  pistols,  and  resolved  to  defend 
myself  to  the  last  gasp ;  not  forgetting  seriously  to  commend  n^self  to  the  divine 
protection,  for  ddiverance  out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  I  continued  in 
this  posture  about  two  lioora ;  and  began  to  be  mighty  impatient  for  intelligenoe 
abroad,  for  I  had  no  spies  to  send  out.  After  sitting  a  while  longer,  and  musing 
what  I  should  do  in  this  case,  I  was  not  able  to  bear  sitting  in  ignorance  any 
longer ;  sp  setting  up  n)y  ladder  to  the  side  of  the  hill,  where  there  was  a  fiat  place, 
as  1  observed  before*  and  then  pulling  the  ladder  np.|ifter  me,  I  set  it  up  aeain, 
and  mounted  to  the  top  of  the  hill ;  and  pulliqg  out  my  perspectiven^ss,  which 
I  had  taken  on  purpose,  I  laid  me  down  flat  on  my  belly  on  the  ground,  and 
bef;an  to  look  for  xhe  place.  I  presently  found  there  were  no  less  than  nine 
naktd  savages  sitting  round  a  small  fire  they  had  made,  not  to  wan9  them,  for 
thev  had  no  need  of  that,  the  weather  being  extremely  hot,  but,  as  I  supposed, 
to  dress  some  of  iheir  barbarous  diet  of  human  flesh,  which  they  had  brought 
with  them,  whether  alive  or  dead  I  could  not  tell.  Ihey  had  two  canoes  which 
they  had  bnuled  up  upon  the  shore  ;  and  as  it  was  then  tide  of  ebb,  they  seemed 
to  me  to  wait  for  the  return  of  the  flood  to  go  away  again.  It  is  not  easy  to 
ima^ne  what  confusion  thi§  sight  put^me  into,  espedalTy  seeing  them  oome  on 
my  side  of  the  bland,  and  so  near  me  too;  bu^  when  I  considered  their  coming 
nust  be  always  with  the  current  of  the  ebb,  I  began «  afterwards,  X9  be  more 
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fdl«t«  in  my  m»ii,  betag  MtiUM  ^t  I  migbt  go  thr^td  widl  nfety  alt  tlit 

tinie  of  the  tide  of  Aood,  if  they  were  not  oa  shore  before ;  end  haiviiig  fimde 

this  ohser?acioii,  I  went  ebroed  about  m^r  barvett  work  with  the  more  ooiuposure. 

As  I  expeaed»  tbut  it  proved  ;  for*  so  soon  as  the  tide  made  to  the  westward,  I 

saw  then  ail  take  boat^  aiid  row  (or  paddle)  away.    I  should  hare  obeenred,  that 

for  an.  hour  or  more  before  they  wentoff,  they  went  a  danciof ;  and  1  coald  easily 

discern  their  poet«ret  and  gestufts  by  my  glasS4    I  ooold  not  perceive,  by  my 

^iorst  obsenrattoiH  but  thai  they  were  surk  naked,  and  had  not  the  least  covering 

upon  them ;  but  whether  they  were  niien  or  women,  I  could  not  distinguish.    As 

soon  as  I  saw  them  ehtpped  and  gone,  I  took  two  guns  u|khi  my  shooldersi 

two  pistols  in  my  girdle,  and  rov  great  sword  by  my  side,  witliout  a  scabbardf 

and  with  all  the  sj^ed  I  was  able  to  make,  w^nt  away  to  the  bill  where  I  bad 

discovered  the  first  appearance  of  sU ;  and  as  soon  as  i  got  thither,  wbidi  was 

not  in  less  than  two  hours  (for  1  could  not  go  apace,  being  so  laden  with  anus 

as  I  was}  4  percei^'ed  there  had  been  three  eanoe»raore  of  savages  at  tliat  place,  and 

looking  out  further,  I  saw  they  were  all  at  sea  together,  making  over  fen*  the  mam. 

This  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  me,  especially  as,  going  down  to  the  slK>re,  i  could 

see  the  marks  »of  horror,  which  the  dismal  work  they  had  been  about  had  left 

l>ehind  it,  the  blood,  the  bones,  and  part  of  the  ilesli  of  human  bodies,  eaten  and 

devoured  by  those  wretches  with  merriment  and  sport.    I  was  so  filled  with 

iodigjoation  at  the  sight,  that  I  now  began  to  premeditate  the  destraction  of  the 

next  that  I  saw  there,  let  them  be  whom  or  how  many  soever.    It  seemed  evident 

to  ine,  that  the  visits  which  they  made  thus  to  this  island  were  not  very  frequent, 

«  for  it  was  above  fifteen  months  before  any  more  of  them  came  on  shore  there 

again ;  that  is  to  say,  I  neither  saw  them,  nor  any  foouteps  or  signals  of  them 

in  all  that  time ;  for,  as  to  the  rainy  seasons,  then  they  are  sure  not  to  come  abroad, 

at  least  not  so  far :  yet  all  this  while  I  lived  uncomfortably,  by  reason  of  the 

constant,  apprehensions  of  their  coming  upon  me  bv  surprise:  from  whence  I 

observe,  that  tlie  eipectation  of  evil  is  more  bitter  than  the  suffering.    Daring 

all  this  time  I  was  in  the  murdering  humour,  and  took  up  most  of  my  boors, 

which  should  have  been  better  employed,  in  contriving  how  to  circumvent  and 

fall  p{»pnthen^  the  very  next  time  I  should  see  them ;  especially  if  they  should 

be  divided,  as  they  were'  ihe  last  time,  into  two  parties ;  nor  did  I  consider  t€ 

«ll>  that  if  I  killed  one  party,  suppose  ten  or  a  doien,  I  was  still  the  next  day  or 

week,  or  month,  to  kill  another,  and  so  another,  even  onto  infinity,  till  1  should 

^  at  length,  no  less  a  murderer,  than  tb^  were  in  being  man-eaten,  and  per* 

hfl|ps  much  more  so.    1  spent  my  days  now  in  great  perplexity  and  anxiety  of 

mind,  expecting  that  I  shonU,  one  day  or  other,  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  mer* 

ciiessxreaittres ;  and  if  I  did,  at  any  time,  venture  abroad,  it  was  not  without 

looking  nMHid  me  with  the  greatest  care  and  caution  imaginable.    And  now  I 

found,  fed  my  great  comfort,  how  happy  it  was  that  I  provided  a  tame  herd  of 

goats ;.  for  I  durst  not,  upon  any  account,  fire  my  gun,  especially  n^ar  that  side 

9f  the  island  where  they  usually  came,  lest  I  should  alarm  the  savages ;  and  if 

they  had  fled  from  me  n^w,  I  was  afraid  to  have  them  come  again,  with  perhaps 

two  or  three  hundred  canoes,  in  a  few  days,  and  then  I  knew  what  to  expect. 

.  However,  I  wore  out  a  year  and  three  months  more  before  I  ever  saw  any  more 

of  the  savages,  and  tlien  1  found  them  again,  as  I  shall  soon  observe.    It  is  true, 

they  might  have  been  there  once  or  twice,  but  either  tliey  made  no  stay,  or  at 

kwt  I  did  not  see  them;  but,  in  the  month  of  May,  as  near  as  I  could  calculate, 

wad  in  mf  four  and  twentieth  year,  1  had  a  very  strange  encounter  with  them ; 

of  whicii  m  its  place. 

The  perturbation  of  my  mindy  during  this  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  interval, 
was  very  great ;  I  slept  unquiet,  dreamed  always  frightful  dreams,  and  often 
flarted  out  of  my  sleep  in  the  night :  in  the  day,  great  troubles  overwhelmed 
my  mind  ;  and  in  the  night  I  dreamed  often  of  killing  the  savages,  and  of  .the 
feasons  why  I  might  justify  the  doing  of  it.  But,  to  waive  all  this  Tor  a  whue* 
It  was  in  th^  middle  of  Idaj,  ^ii  the  tixteenlh  dey,  f  think,  as  weU  at  my  p<^ 
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i»w4en  erioite*  wookl  reckon,  for  I  nuked  all  apoo  the  pott  MtD  ;  I  sty,  it 
Wtfoo  tfaesnteenth  of  Maj  that  it  blew  a  very  gf^at  Storm  nfyiud  M  day  widk 
agmt  deal  of  li^rhtniiig  and  thundery  and  a  very  foul  nigbt  it  ivas  after  it.  t 
Aoeir  not  what  was  the  partiouUur  occason  of  it,  but,  as  I  was  reading  in  the  bibl^ 
and  taken  «p  with  aerions  thoughts  ahoot  my  praKst  eonditita,  I  was  siir|»nata 
with  the  BiHse  of  a  fon,  as  I  thouriit,  iired  at  aea.  This  was,  to  be  sere,  a  §■»• 
jMrisa  mute  of  a  diftront  nature  mm  any  i  had  mec  with  before ;  for  the  m»» 
tioBt  diis  pnt  into  my  thoughts  were  quite  of  anocfaer  kind.  I  staited  «p  m  tfao 
greatest  Juste  imaginable^  aind,  in  a  trice,  dapped  ray  ladder  to  the  noddle  pinee 
of  the  rock,  and  pulled  it  after  me ;  and  mounting  it  the  second  time,  got  to  ^m 
top  of  the  hill  the  very  moment  that  a  flash  of  fire  bid  me  listen  for  a  second  gon^ 
which,  accordingly,  in  about  half  a  minate,f  I  heard ;  and,  by  the  sound,  knew 

"  ■      I  "  I.  '  ■  '  '    '  "  ■ 

*  Caleh DAB  :— {Kolmdcriaum  GaleiidaruciM,Utin.^  a  disCribation  of  time  acconioio* 
iated  to  the  uses  of  lile ;  mlfo  a  table  or  alinanac,  containing  iha  order  of  days,  weeks* 
BODthfl,  festivals.  Ace  happening  througboot  the  jear.  Jt  14  called  deodar  fton  tho 
word  ctUndm^  antiently  written  in  large  characters  at  the  head  of  each  aionth,  .Thsi 
days  in  calendars  were  originally  divided  into  octo-ades,  or  eighths ;  but,  aftcrwardw 
in  imitation  of  the  jews,  into  hebdomades,  or  sevens:  which  castoai,SGALtosaobKrTC% 
was  not  introdoced  ^mong  the  Romans,  until  after  the  time  of  Tacoaoaxirs.  There 
are  dirers  calendars,  according  to  the  different  forms  of  the  year,  and  distribotion*  of 
tine,  established  in  different  countries.  Hence,  the  roman,  the Jewish,  the  persian,  the 
jalian,  the  gregoriaa,  &c  calendan.  The  antieat  rom«n  calendar  is  given  by  RxcciQ;.trs« 
^avTiirs,  Davet,  and  others  {  wherein  we  see  the  order  and  oomber  of  the  romaa, 
holy-dayst  wnd  work-dajs.  The  three  christian  calendars  are  given  by  Wolvivs  in 
kit  EUmatts  ofCkronf^ogy,  The  Jewish  calendar  was  fixed  by  raMi  Hillsl  about  the 
year  560,  from  which  time  the  davs  of  their  year  may  be  reduced  to  those  of  the  Jalian 
calendar.  The  juliao,  or  old  style,  agrees  with  the  Julian  yeara  which  contains  thre^ 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  six  boors.  The  gregorian,  or  new  style,  agrees  with  the 
<^ue  solar  y«ar,  which  contains  onljr  three  handred  and  sixt^-five  dajs,  five  hours,  forty- 
oine  minutes.  In  the  ytar  of  Chrbt  200,  there  was  no  diiference  of  styles,  but  there 
has  since  arisen  a  difference  of  eleven  days,  now  become  twelve,  between  the  old  stvit 
snd  the  new,  the  latter  being  so  much  before  band  with  the  former^  so  that  wheo'the  catho- 
lics reckon  the  twenty-first  of  May,  those  who  use  the  old  style  reckon  the  ninth*.  At  the 
dietof  Ratisbon,in  1700,  it  is  decreed  bv  the  protestant  part  of  tbe  germaiilc  body,  that 
devea  days  ^uld  be  retrenched  from  the  old  style  to  accommodate  it,  for  the  future,  to 
the  new.  And  the  same  regalation  has  since  passed  into  SwedeOj  Denmark,  and  into  £og- 
Und.  where  it  was  e^ablisbed  by  f  4  Ceobob  IL  SS«  which  enacts ;  that,  in  all  dominions 
belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  the  supputation»  according  to  which  the  year 
of  our  liord  bcEins  on  tbe  twenty -fifth  day  of  March,  shall  not  be  used  from  and  after 
the  last  day  of  December,  1751  ;  and  that,  from  thenceforth,  the  first  day  of  January 
every  year,  shall  be  reckoned  to  be  the  first  day  of  the  year :  and  that  the  natural  daj 
ncxt  immediately  following  the  second  day  of  September,  1752.  shall  be  called  and 
reckoned  the  fourteenth  day  of  September,  omitting  tbe  eleven  intermediate  nominal 
days  of  the  common  calendar,  and  that  tbe  several  natural  davs  succeeding  the  four- 
teenth, shall  be  called  and  reckoned  forwards  In  numerical  order  from  the  fourteenth 
day  of  September.  Moreover,  h  is  enacted,  that  all  kinds  of  writings,  6cc.  shall  beac 
date  according  to  the  new  method  of  supputation,  and  that  all  courts,  and  meetingji^ 
&c.  feasts,  fasts,  &c.  shall  be  held  and  observed  accordingly.  And  for  preserving  tko 
calendar  in  tbe  same  regular  course  for  the  future,  it  is  enacted,  that  the  sernal  years 
of  our  Lord,  1800, 1900,  $100,  2200,  2500.  &c.  except  oalT  cveiy  foor  hundredth  year 
of  our  Lord,  of  which  tbe  year  SOOd  shal)  be  the  first,  shall  be 'common  years  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  day%  and  that  the  years  2000,  2400,  S800,  &c.  and  every  other 
four  hundredth  year  from  the  year  tOOO  inclusive,  shall  be  leap  years,  cbniistiiig  of 

^466  days^    According  to  the  early  writers,  J.  C.  suffered  ondertha  coos^ilship  of  tha 
two  Gbmini,  in  tbe  year  tf  9  of  our  present  ssra. 

*  Sound  :— the  space  through  which  sound  is  propagated  in^  given^vpe  has  bee^ 
tery  differently  estimated  by  authors  who  have  written  concerning  this  sort)jectr  Ro- 
stBvAi.  gives  it  at  the  rate  of  dfiO  feet  in  a  Second  ;  Qassiwdus  at  1473 ;  Msa^ 
JEiiiiB  at  1474 ;  Du-Hamei.  (ito  tbe  Hittary  of  ike  Acadtm  of  Sciencti  at  Paris),  at 
W2  ;  the  academy  dri^int^ne^  at  1148;  BorLS  at  1^00^  Rostars  at  1900^  Wat* 
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^t  it  wlu  {ran  that  part  «f  tbe  aea  where  I  was  driven  down  tlie  eurrent  in  nf 
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'  %tk  at  13S8 1  Sir  tiAAC  N^kwton  at  968  ;'  Dr.  Deriiam  (in  whose  measure  Mr.  Flam- 
•iriicDy  and  Dr.  Hallby  acquieitced)  at  114^.  The  reason  of  which  variety  Dr.  D%r« 
KAki  ascribed  partty^to  some  of  those  gentlemen  osing  strings  and  plummets  instead  o^ 
vtgnlar  pendultttts ;  partly  to  there  not  b^ing  distance  enongh  between  the  soaoroi» 
My  and  the  place  of  observation  ;  and  partly  to  thera  #eing  no  regard  bad  to  the 
vmdt.  B«t»  by  tbc  aceounti  since  published  by  Mr.  C4asiiri-i>a-TMuar,  in  the 
Ifcmalrf  a^l^  Boy§L  Acti§mjf  tfSeiencti  at  P«rU  (for  the  year  1738),  where  caonoa 
w«ra  fired  at  vanoos  distances^  ouder  Taricty  of  weather^  wind,  and  other  circumstances, 
•od  wiMre  Ac  oicaiorts.of  the  different  places  had  been  settled  with  the  utmost  eiAct- 
ness,  tcittd  wIm  propagated  at  a  medium  at  the  rate  onlj  of  1038  french  feet  in  a 
•ccond*  According  to  CBAK»Bas*t  Cyclapaediat  the  french  foot  exceeds  the  english  by 
nearly  seven  lines  and  a  half,  or  is  ai  107  to  114  ;  and  consequently  1038  french  feet 
are  equal  to  1106  english  feet.  The  difference,  therefore,  between  the  measures  of  Prl 
pBiHAM  and  of  Mr.  Casscni.  is  34  french,  or  36  english  feet,  in  a  second.  According 
to  this  latter  measure,  the  velocity  of  sound,  witen  the  wind  is  still,  is  settled  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile,  or  5f80  english  feet  in  o  ^  seconds.  Acording  to  the  proportions  set- 
4^  by  the  french  rot£l  academy  of  sciences,  the  parb  foot,  called  pied^dt-roi,  beieg 
divided  into  12  inches,  each  inch  into  12  lines,  and  each  I'me  supposed  to  be 
divided  into  310  parts;  the  paris  foot  will  contain  1440  of  such  parts,  and  the 
loodon  foot  1350.  ifccording  to  DilaIakoe,  as  quoted  by  TiLLOcn,  the  french 
iobi  is  to  tbe  english  as  1068  to  1000.  Some  of  the  roost  considerable  queries, 
relating  to  the  taw  of  soiinds.  Dr.  I)eeram  proposes,  and  answers  several  of  (heni 
Accurately, from  experiments  made  for  that  purpose  by  himself,  as  follow:*— How  far 
does  a  sound  move  m  a  second  of  time  ?  Sound  moves  1142  feet,  or  380  yards  in  a 
second,  which  is  just  an  englbh  mile  in  9\  or  9.25  half  seconds;  two  miles  in  l8j[;  three 
miles,  or  a  league,  in  27|,  &c.'and  about  13  miles  in  one  minute.  But  sea-miles  are 
to  land-miles  nearly  as  7  to  6  ;  and,  therefore,  sound  rnns  a  sea-league  in  about  12 
seconds  of  tim^.  u  is  a  common  observation,  that  persons  in  good  health  have  about 
75  pulsations,  or  beats,  of  the  arterv  at  the  wrist,  in  a  minute ;  consequently,  in  75  pul« 
sations;  aonnd  flies  about  13  land-miles,  and  about  11^  sea^miles,  which  is  about  one 
land*mile  in  6  pulses,  and  about  one  sea-mile  in  near  seven  pulses,  or  a  league  in  30 
polsea»  KtA  hence  the  distance  of  objects  may  be  found,  by  knowmg  the  time  which 
aonnd  takes  to  move  £rom  those  objects  to  an  observer ;  for  instance  :  upon  seeing  the 
Hash  of  a  gun  at  sea,  if  56  beats  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrht  were  counted  before  the  report 
was  heard,  the  distance  of  that  gnn  may  easily  be  found  by  dividing  56  by  20,  which 
gives  2.8  leagues,  or  about  8  miles.  Does  the  repbrt  of  a  gun,  discharged  with  its 
mouth  towards  us,  come  sooner  than  when  the  muzzle  is  from  the  observer  ?  By  repeated 
experiments,  it  appears,  there  is  no  difference  in  the  sound  from  .this  different  direction. 
Do  sounds  move  in  the  same  time,  through  the  same  spaces,  in  all  states  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  heights  of  the  barometer,  by  day  and  by  night,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  in 
snowy  and  in  clear  weather,  in  this  or  that  climate  ?  JS^  repeated  experiments,  it  docs 
not  appear  there  arises  any  difference  from  any  of  these  different  circumstances.  Do  tbe 
winds  afisct  the  motion  of  sounds  ?  By  repeated  experiments,  it  appears  there  is  some, 
though  a  very  small,  difference  In  the  velocity  of  sounds,  with  or  against  the  wind  ; 
vfhich  is  proportionably  augmented  or  diminished  by  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
wind.  Do  a  great  and  intense  sound,  and  a  small  or  languid  one,  move  with  the  same 
Telocity?  It  appears  that  they  do.  For,  by  experiments,  a  cannon  fired  with  a  hiilf* 
|>ound  dharge  of  powder  was  heard  at  about  the  distance  of  17}  miles  in  the  same  tims 
after  the  flash  was  seen,  tA  when  fired  with  a  charge  of  6/^.  Does  the  sound  of  a  gun  move 
equally  swift  at  all  elevations  of  the  gun  ?  It  does,  po  different  quantities  or  strengths  of 
gun-powder  occnsion  any  difference  as  to  the  velocity  of  the  sound  ?  None.  Does 
sound  move  in  a  rig|ht  line  the  neareft  way, or  does  it  sweep  along  the  earth's  Surface? 
And  *i8-there  any  difference  in  the  time,  if  the  piece  be  discharged  in  an  acclive  and 
a  declive  position  ?  Soiin(|  moves  tite  nearest  way ;  and  tlie  Telocity  appears  to  he  tba 
tame  in  acclivities  as  in  declivities.  Have  all  kinds  of  sounds,  as  those  of  gnus,  bellST 
&c.  the  same  velocity  ?  And  are  sounds  equally  swift  in  the  beginning  of  their  motion 
And  in  the  end  ?  There  appears  no  inequality  in  either  of  these  resi  ects ;  and  there- 
fore, the  times  in  wfiicn  sound  is  heard  are  proportional  to  the  distances  ;  ttiat  is,  at  a 
double  distance  it  is  heard  in  twice  the  time.  According  to  the  iBtablti^  CtironidC* 
(vol.  XIX,  for  1808)  sound  is  conveyed  \7$,ioittt  (french)  in  one  second  of  time,  'ihf 
tuult  of  this 'investigation  gives  abotu  6}  miles  as  K.  C^s  distance  frvm  the  shipwreck. 


Voaf.    I  immediately  considered  that  this  mast  be  some  ship  in  (Kstrcs's,  and  thaO 

cfiejr  bad  some  Comrade,  or  some  other  ship  in  company,  and  fired  th^se  guns  for 

signals  of  distress,  to  obtain  help.    I  had  the  presencie  of  mind,  at  that  minntei 

to  think,  that  although  I  could  not  help  ttiem,  it  might  be  tliey  could  help  me :  so 

I  hrought  together  all  the  ^ry '  wood  1  could  get  at  hand,  and  making  a  good* 

handsome  pile,  I  set  it  on  fire  upon  the  hill.    The  wood  was  dry,  and  blaze(( 

freeljf ;  andTalthough  the  wind  blew  very  hard  yet  it  burnt  fairly  out;  so  that  I  was 

certain  if  there  was  any  such  thing  as  a  ship,  they  must  needs  see  it;  and  no  doubt 

tbey  did ;  for  as  soon  as  ever  my  fire  blazed  up  I  heard  another  gun,  and  after 

that  several  others,  all  from  the  same  quarter.     I  plied  my  fire  all  night  long, 

until  day-break ;  and  when  it  was  broad  day,  and  the  air  cleared  up,  I  saw  some* 

thing  at  a  great  distance  at  sea,  full  east  of  the  island,  whether  a  sail  or  a  hull 

I  could  not  distinguish,  no,  not  with  my  glass ;  the  distance  was  so  great,  and 

the  weather  still  something  hazy  also ;  at  least,  it  was  so  out  at  sea. 

I  looked  frequently  at  it  all  that  day,  and  soon  perceived  that  it  did  not  move; 
so  I  presently  concluded  that  it  was  a  ship  at  anchor ;  and  being  eager,  you  may 
be  sure,  to  be  satisfied,  I  took  my  gun  in  my  hand,  and  ran  towards  the  south 
side  of  the  island,  to  the  rocks  where  I  had  formerly  been  carried  away  with  the 
current ;  and  getting  up  there,  the  weather  by  this  time  being  perfectly  clear, 
J  could  plainly  see  ta  my  great  sorrow,  the  wreck  of  a  ship,  cast  away  in  the 
night  upon  those  concealed  rocks  which  I  found  when  I  was  out  in  my  boat;  and 
which  rocks  as  they  checked  the  violence  of  the  stream,  and  made  a  khid  of 
counter  stream,  or  eddy,  were  the  occasion  of  my  recovering  from  the  most 
desperate,  hopeless  condition  that  ever  I  hud  been  in  all  my  life.  Thus,  what 
is  one  man's  safety  is  another  man's  destruction ;  for  it  seems  these  men,  who* 
ever  they  were,  being  out  of  their  knowledge,  and  the  rocks  being  under  water, 
had  been  driven  upon  them  in  the  night,  the  wind  blowing  hard  at  £,  N.  £. 
Had  they  seen  the  island,  as  I  necessarily  suppose  they  did  not,  they  must, 
as  I  thought,  have  endeavoured  to  have  saved  themselves  ou  shdre  by  the  help 
of  their  boat;  but  their  firing  off  guns  for  help,  especially  when  they  saw,  as  I 
imagined,  my  fire,  filled  me  with  many  thoughts:  First  I  thought  that  upon 
seeing  my  light,  they  might  have  put  themselves  into  their  boat,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  the  shore ;  but  that  the  sea  going  very  high,  they  might  have  been  cast 
away:  other  times!  imagined  that  they  might  have  lost  their  boat  before,  as  might 
he  the  case,  many  ways;  as,  particularly,  by  the  breaking  of  the  sea  upon  their 
ship,  which  many  times  staves  or  breaks  in  pieces  the  boat,  and  sometimes 
obliges  men  to  throw  it  overboard  witii  their  own  hands:  other  times  I  imagined 
they  had  some  other  ship  or  ships  in  company,  who  upon  the  signals  of  distress 
they  had  made,  had  taken  them  up  and  carried  them  ofi^:  other  times  I  faoded 
they  were  all  gone  off  to  sea  in  their  boat,  and  being  hurried  away  by  the  current 
that  1  had  been  formerly  in,  were  carried  out  into  the  great  ocean,  where  there 
^vas  nothing  but  misery  and  perishing ;  and  that,  perhaps,  they  might  by  this 
time  be  starving,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  think  of  eating  one  another. 

As  all  these  were  but  conjectures  at  best;  so,  in  the  condition  I  was  iii,  1 
could  do  no  more  than  look  on  iipon  the  misery  of  the  poor  men,  and  pity 
them ;  ^hich  had  still  this  good  eftect  on  my  side,  that  it  gave  me  moi'e  and 
more  cause  to  give  thanks  unto  God,  who  had  so  happily  and  comfortably  pro- 
tided  for  me  in  my  desolate  condition;  and  also  that  of  two  ship's  companies 
who  were  now  cast  away  upon  this  part  of  the  world,  not  ope  life  should  be 
spared  but  mine.  I  learned  here  again  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  rare  that  pro- 
vidence casts  us  into  any  condition  of  life  so  low,  or  any  misery  so  great,  but 
we  may  see  something  or  other  to  be  thankfui  for,  and  may  see  others  in  worse 
circiunstances  than  oiir  own.  Such  certainly  was  the  case  of  these  men,  of 
Whoik  I  could  not  so  much  as  see  room  to  suppose  any  of  them  were  saved ; 
nothing  could  make  it  rational  so  much  as  to  hope  or  eipect  that  they  did  not 
all  perish  there,  except  the  possibility  only  of  their  being  taken  up  by  another 
ship  in  company;  anc^this  M^but  mere  possibility  indeed,  for  I  Saw  not  the 
HobituKon  ^rujsoc.  M 


lesst  aign  or  wfpaawoct  of  any  such  thiog.  I  onmot  eipkb,  Ij  nj  pMsiUi 
ooergjr  of  tvordi,  what  a  itrang^  longing  or  baokering  of  dciires  I  feU  lo  mj  soul 
vpon  ebb  fiitlUf  breaking  oul  aomedmes  thiu:OT  thafc  there  had  beea  but 
one  or  two;  naTy  or  but  one  soul  fared  oat  of  this  Mpf  to  hate  eicaped  to 
mOy  that  1  might  hot  have  had  one  companion^  one  creatnre  to  have  spoken 
to  m%  and  to  have  cunveiaed  with!  In  all  the'time  of  my  sectary  life, 
I  never  felt  to  eamestf  ao  strong  a  dcwe  after  society,  or  to  deep  a  regret 
nt  the  want  of  it  There  are  aooie  secret  moving  spring?  io  the  afiections, 
which,  when  they  are  set  n-goine  by  some  object  in  view,  or,  altboogh  not  in 
^w,  yet  rendered  preseut  to  the  mind  by  the  power  of  imagbatioo,  that 
motion  carries  oot  the  soul,  by  its  impetoosity,  to  sacfa  violent,  eager  embracingi 
of  the  object,  that  the  absence  of  it  is  insupportable^  Such  were  these  earoest 
wishing^,  that  hot  one  man  had  been  saveo.  I  believe  I  repeated  the  word«^ 
O !  that  it  had  been  but  one !  a  thousand  times;  and  my  desires  were  so  moved 
by  St,  that  when  I  spoke  the  words  my  hands  would  diuch  together,  and  my 
ftigers  would  press  the  palms  of  my  faiaods,  that  if  I  had  any  saft  thug  io  my 
hand,  it  would  have  crushed  it  invofuntarily ;  and  the  teeth  in  my  bead  wonid 
strike  together,  ai|d  set  against  one  anotlier  so  strong,  that  for  some  time  I  could 
not  part  them  again.  Let  the  natni^luts  explain  uese  things,  and  the  reason 
and  manner  of  them :  all  I  can  say  to  them  is  to  describe  the  fact,  which  was 
even  surprising  to  me,  when  I  found  it,  althoogh  I  knew  not  from  whence  it  pro* 
oeeded :  it  was  doubtless  the  effect  of  ardent  wishes,  and  of  strong  ideas  formed 
in  my  mind,  realizing  the  comfort  which  the  conversation  of  one  of  my  felluw 
creatures  would  have  been  to  me«— But  ii  was  not  to  be;  either  their  fate  or 
mine,  or  botfat  forbade  it;  for  until  the  last  year  of  my  being  on  this  island,  I 
never  knew  whether  any  were  saved  out  of  that  ship  or  no;  and  had  only  the 
affliction,  some  days  after,  to  see  the  corps  of  a  drowned  boy  come  on  shore  at 
the  end  of  the  island  which  was  next  the  shipwreck.  He  had  on  no  clothes  but 
a  seaman's  waistcoat,. a  pair  of  open-kneed  linen  drawers,  and  a  blue  linen  shirty 
but  nothing  to  direct  me  so  much  as  to  guess  what  nation  he  was  of:  he  had 
nothbg  in  his  pockets  but  two  pieces-of-ei^t  and  a  tobacco  pipe^ — the  last  was 
to  me  of  ten  times  more  value  than  the  first. 

It  was  now  calm,  and  I  had  a  great  mind  to  venture  oot  in  my  boat  to  this 
wreck,  not  doubting  but  I  might  find  somethiug  on  board  jdiat  might  be  useful  to 
me:  but  that  did  not  aliogetlKr  press  me  so  much  as  the  possibility  that  there 
might  be  yet  some  living  creature  on  board,  whose  life  I  might  oot  only  save,  bat 
flight,  by  saving  that  life,  comfort  my  own  to  the  last  d^ree ;  and  this  thought 
clung  so  to  my  heart,  that  I  could  not  be  quiet  night  or  day,  but  I  must  venture 
out  in  my  boat  on  board  thib  wreck ;  and  committing  the  rest  to  providence,  I 
thought  the  impression  was  so  strone;  upon  my  mind  that  it  could  not  be  resisted, 
that  It  must  come  from  some  invisible  direction,  and  that  1  should  be  wanting 
to  myself  if  I  did  not  go.    Under  Uie  power  o{  this  impression,  1  hastened  bade 
to  my  castle,  prepared  every  thing  for  my  voyage,  took  a  quantity  of  bread,  a 
great  pot  of  fresh  water,  a  compass  to  steer  by,  a  bottle  of  rum  (for  I  had  still  a 
great  deal  of  that  left),  and  a  basket  of  raisins;  and  thus  loading  myself  with 
eveiy  thine  necessary,  i  went  down  to  my  boa^  got  tlie  water  out  of  her,  out 
her  afloat,  loaded  all  my  caigo  in  her,  and  then  went  home  again  for  more.    My 
.second  cargo  wAs  a  great  b^  of  rice,  the  umbrella  to  set  up  over  my  head  for 
a  shade,  another  large  pot  of  fresh  water,  and  about  two  dozen  or  my  small 
Idaves,  or  barley-cakes,  more  than  before,  with  a  bottle  of  goat's  milk  and  a 
cheese:  all  which,  with  great  labour  and  exertion,  t  carried  to  my  boat;  and 
praying  to  God  to  direct  my  voyage,  I  put  out;  and  rowing,  or  paddling,  the 
canoe  along  the  shore,  came  at  last  to  the  utmost  point  of  the  island  on  the  north 
east  side.    And  now  1  was  to  launch  out  into  the  ocean,  and  either  to  ven||U^ 
or  not  to  venture.    I  looked  on  the  rapid  currents  which  ran  constantly  oo  boih 
sides  of  the  island  at  a  distance,  and  which  were  very  terrible  to  me,  from  the 
f  em^mbrooce  of  the  haxard  I  liad  been  in  before;^  and  my  heart  began  to  fail  me; 


I6S 
forTfbraMw  that  if  I  wu  dnvea  iato  either  of  those  curreRtf,  I  ahould  b« 
.CBrried  a  great  waj  nut  to  mh,  uid  perhaps  out  of  my  reach,  or  tlKht  of  tha 
nlirHJ  again;  and  that  then,  as  mv  bone  wo*  but  imall,  if  anjp  little  gale  of  wiiMl 
iboiild  arise,  I  should  be  ineritalil^  tost. 

lime  tbuughb  *o  oppreKed  m^  mind,  that  I  began  to  give  0*er  mj  eater* 
priM;  and  haring  hauled  mj  boat  into  a  lilile  creek  on  ihe  shore,  1  stepped  oat, 
uid  sat  me  down  upon  a  rising  bit  of  ground,  ver;  pensive  and  anxious,  bet»eeo 
tear  anri  desire,  about  m;  voyage ;  when  as  I  was  musing,  1  could  perceive  thaC 
lbs  tide  was  turned,  and  the  flood  come  on;  upon  wliich  mj  going  was  imprao 
ticable  for  so  man;  hnurt.  Upon  this  presently  it  occurred  to  me,  (hat  t  should 
go  up  to  the  faiehest  piece  of  ground  I  could  liiid,  and  ubserTe,  if  I  could,  how 
the  sets  of  the  tide,  or  currents,  la;  when  the  flood  came  in,  tluit  I  might  judge 
whether,  if  I  was  driven  one  way  out,  I  might  not  expect  to  be  driven  another 
way  home,  with  the  same  rapidness  of  the  currents.  This  thouj^ht  was  do  sooner 
ID  my  head  than  I  cast  my  eye  upon  a  little  hill,  which  sufficieally  overiooked 
the  tea  both  ways,  and  from  whence  I  had  a  clear  view  of  the  cnrreats,  or  sets 
'  of  the  tide,  and  which  way  1  was  to  guide  myself  in  my  return.  Here,l  found, 
thA  as  the  cmrent  of  the  ebb  set  out  close  by  the  south  point  of  the  island,  sa 
the  corrcnt  of  the  flood  set  in  close  by  the  shore  of  the  north  ude;  and  that  f 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  to  the  north  side  of  the  island  in  my  return,  and  I 
ihoald  da  well  enough. 

Encouraged  with  this  observation,  I  resolved,  the  nef  t  mornii^,  to  set  not  with 
tke  first  of  the  tide;  and  reposing  myself  for  the  night  in  my  canoe,  tinder  the 
great  watch-cont  I  mentioned,  I  launched  out.  1  first  made  a  little  out  to  sea, 
full  north,  until  I  began  to  feel  llie  benefit  of  tlie  current,  which  set  eastward,  unit 
which  carried  nie  at  ft  great  rate ;  and  yet  did  nut  so  hurry  me  as  the  current 
on  the  south  side  had  done  before,  so  as  Co  take  from  me  all  government  of  the 
bont;but  hnvinga  strong  steerage  with  my  paddle,  I  went  directly  for  the  wreck, 
•od  in  less  than  two  hours  I  came  up  to  it. 


ttwas  adiiimal  sight  to  look  at;  the  ship,  whiuh,  by  its  building,  was  Spanisb, 
ituck  f^t, jammed  in  between  tworocksjihesternandquarter  of  bcrwere  beaten 
to  pieces  with  the  sea;  and  as  her  fotecasile,  which  stuclcin  the  rocks,  had  run  on 
~with  great  violence,  bermninmast  and  foremast  were  brought  by  the  hoard,  thai  is  to 
say,  bnibeu  short  off;  bnt  her  bowsprit  was  sound,  and  the  head  and  boi«  appeared 
firm.  When  1  came  close  to  her,  a  dog  appeared  upon  lier,  who  seeing  me  coming, 
yelped  and  criee  ;t1pd  as  soon  ail  called  him,  jumped  iulo  ihesen  to  come  tome;  I 
look  him.ino  the  boa^  but  found  him  almost  dead  wiih  hunger  nnd  thirst.  I 
gave  him  a  cake  of  my  bread,  and  he  devoured  it  IIIlb  n  ravenous  wolf  that  had 
been  starving  a  fortnight  in  the  snow:  ]  llien  gare  the  poor  creature  some  fresh 
water,  with  which,  if  I  bad  let  htm,  be  wovld  have  burst  himself.  Aftef 
this,  I  went  on  board ;  but  the  first  sight  I  met  with  was  two  men  drowned  in  tbe 
cook-room  or  forecastle  of  the  ship,  with  thrir  arms  fast  about  one  another.  [ 
concltKled  as  ii  indeed  probRble^  ttint  when  the  &hip  struck,  it  being  in  a  storm  the 
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|(Babroke  ao  high,  am!  so  contiooailjr  o«er  h«r»that  the  men  were  notable  to  bear  St, 
and  were  strangled  with  the  constant  rushing  in  of  the  water*  asmnchas  if  they  ha4 
been  under  water.  Besides  the  dog,  there  was  nothing  left  in  the  ship  that  had 
life,  nor  any  goods,  that  I  could  see,  but  what  were  spoiled  by  the  water.  There 
were  some  casks  of  liquor,  whether  wine  or  brandy  I  knew  not,  which  lay  lower 
in  the  hold,  and  which  the  water  being  ebbed  out,  I  could  see;  but  they  were 
too  big  to  meddle  with.  I  saw  several  chests,  which  t  believed  belonged  to  some 
of  the  seamen;  and  1  got  two  of  them  into  the  boat,  without  examining  what  wai 
in  them.  Had  the  stern  of  the  ship  been  fixed,  and  the  forepart  broken  off,  I  am 
persuaded  I  might  have  made  a  good  voyage;  for,  by  what  I  found  in  these  two 
chests,  I  had  room  to  suppose  the  ship  had  a  great  deal  of  wealth  on  hoard; 
and,  if  I  may  guess  from  tlie  course  she  steered,  she  must  have  been  bound  from 

.Boenos-Ayres*  or  the  Kio  de  hi  Plata,  in  the  south  part  of  America,  beyond 

**— **'^*— —■  '*  ■     ——————  -  I         - — - 

*  BirEMOs-AvaBS  :^the  capital  city  of  th*>  vice-royalty  of  Paraguay,  is  aituated  oa 
the  south  aide  of  the  Rwdtla  Plata^  in  latitude  34''  35^  26*  S.  longitude  68°  SS'  38*  W. 
Irom  Greenwich,  according  to  the  Requitite'TabUs :  with  which  the  CofmaiMance-<2et« 
tetnt,  (1808)  agrees  in  point  of  latitude,  but  makes  the  longitude  7'  Vt  mere  westely. 
Buenos-Ayres  derives  its  name  from  the  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere :  it  is  bounddl  on 
its  eastern  side  by  a  small  river,  over  which  is  a  wooden  bridge :  the  northern  and  west* 
ernsideaaresarroonded  with  gardens  and  orange  groves,  enclosed  with  strong  hedges 
of  the  aloe,  (see  p.  96)  and  the  prickly-pear.'  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  on  the  £ice 
next  the  river,  stands  the  castle,  a  square  work  flanked  with  small  bastions ;  the  walls 
are  abont  15  feet  high,  with  a  ditch  on  the  front  towards  the  towa  only,  over  which  is 
k  draw-bridge.  In  this  fortress  is  the  usual  residence  of  ihe  governor.  The  great  square^ 
Xa  Plosoi  serves  as  esplanade  to  detach  the  castle  from  the  town :  on  its  southern  side 
is  a  Ivge  church  with  a  lofty  dome.  At  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  town  is  another 
.  extensive  opening  called  VUna  de  Toros,  iu  which  is  the  amphitheatre  for  the  favorite 
national  exhibition  of  bull-fights.  The  houses  in  this  neighbourhood  are  substantial 
elevated  edifices,  and  their  roofs  surrounded  by  parapets  at  least  four  feet  high.  The 
streets  generally  intenect  each  other  at  right  angles.  This  place  has  been  recently 
brought  into  notice  by  the  easy  success  of  a  small  english  expedition  sent  against  it 
from  the  Cape  of  Good-hope  in  1806 ;  a  success  remarkably  contrasted  with  its  no  less 
easy  loss  a  few  months  afterwards;  and  the  inglorious  failure  of  an  attempt  to  recover 
possession  of  it  the  following  year;  the  result  of  which  was  a  treaty  between  the  English 
and  the  Spaniards,  dated  7th  July  1807,  to  evacuate  the  shores; of  the  river  Plata 
within  a  limited  period,  which  was  accordingly  done;  and  thus  terminated  disastrously 
an  unauthorised  enterprise  from  wbith  the  british  nation  was  misled  to  expect  too  much^ 
and  which  afifords  practical  demonstration  that  an  army  of  atags  commanded  by  a  lion,  is 
more  formidable  than  an  army  of  lions  commanded  by  a  stag.  See  jBafial  CbronitU ; 
xvi,  316  where  is  a  chart  and  descriptive  account  of  the  river,  249,  373;  xvii,  506: 
zviii,  ^36.  The  rw  dc  la  Plata  (or  Silver  river)  is  v(f ry  shallow  near  the  city.:  vessels 
of  burthen  cannot  approach  nearer  than  three  leagues  but  unload  at  a  bay  called 
ifutnada  de  Barragon ;  from  whence  their  cargoes  are  conveyed  in  small  craft.  Buenos- 
Ayres  derives  its  great  wealth  from  being  the  intermediate  repository  for  the  precious 
metals  which  are  forwarded  throtigh  it  to  Spain,  as  well  as  for  the  merchandise  from 
the  latter  for  the  ose  and  consumption  of  most  of  her  colonies  southward  of  the  equator. 
It  is  difficult  to^  ftate  the  exact  quantity  of  gold  and  sUvar  drawn  by  Spain  from  her 
colonial  mines:  but  111(1  iLBuaiT  (OrientoZ  Comaieroe.*  i,  31,^  states  that  according  to 
.  official  registers,  the  following  coinage  appears  to  have  takea  place  in  the  year  1790  :-* 

MinU  Gold  Silver  Total 

^Uxico 628,044 17,435,644 18,063,688. 

Lima ..821,168 4,341,07U 5,162,S39. 

Fotosi 299.846 3,988,176.. 4,t88,02f. 

St.Iago 721,754 146,132 867,886. 

Dollars  2,470,812 25,911,023.. 28,S81|835. 

*  If  to  the  above  sums  be  added  the*  vakie  ftibricated  into  atensils  and  ornaments,  and 
the  quantity  exported  clandestinely  without  coinage,  the  annual  produce  may.bs 
estimated  at  an  average  of  9  millions  sterling.  .  From  the  present  unsettled  state  of  the 

,  province  commerca  is  dull,  the  charges  uncertaui,  and  the  result  sabject  to  many  risk^ 
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Brau'f,  to  the  Havanna,*  in  tile  Gulph  of  Mexico ;  and  so  perhaps  to  Spain.  She 
had,  no  doubt,  a  great  treasure  in  her,  bnt  of  no  use,  al  that  timOi  to  any  bodj  i 
and  what  became  of  her  crew,  I  then  knew  not.  ' 

I  found  besides  these  chests,  a  little  cask  full  of  liquor,  of  about  twenty  gallons, 
which  I  got  into  my  boat  with  much  difficulty.  There  were  several  muskets  in ' 
the  cabin,  and  a  great  powder-horn^  with  about  four  pounds  of  powder  in  ic;  as 
for  the  muskets,  I  Imd  no  occasion  for  them,  so  I  left  them,  bnc  took  the  powder- 
horn.  I  took  a  fire*shovel  and  tongs,  which  I  wanted  extremely ;  as  also  two 
little  brass  kettles,  a  copper  pot  to  make  cliocolate,t  and  a  gridiron ;  and  with 

*HAVANMAi— the  niaritiroe  metropolis  of  Cuba,  one  of  the  four  large  itlands  of - 
the  West  Indies,  which  are  strictly  and  correctly  denominated  '<  leeward;"  the  name 
of  this  island  is  stated  by  B.  Edwards,  to  be  primitive  or  vernacular:  it  was  first  dr* 
evmnaVigated  in  1508.    The  geographical  site  oi^  the  Havanna  according  to  the  Requisite  • 
Tables,  is  in  latitude  23°  11'  df  Ni  longitude  Q^  8'  36"  W.  from  Greenwich.    By  the 
C.  del  Terns  it  (the  Moro  castle)  is  placed  in  23°  lO'  N.  and  in  longitude  (reduced  to 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich)  82°  13^41'  W.    Malham's  Naval  Gasrfteer  (which  is. 
seldom  right)  makes  the  city  23°  12'  N.  82°  18' W.    It  is  64  leagues  S.  from  Cape 
Horida,  and  so  situated  that  with  the  known  permanency  of  winds  and  currents  in  tb«t^ 
quarter,  it  may  be  said  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  golph  so  named.    The  har- 
bour is  stated  in  the  Gasetteer  to  hav^  been  originally  called  the  port  ofOsrenas: 
it  is  formed  by  the  extended  mouths  of  the  river  Lagida.    The  entrance  is  by  a  ebannel 
of  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  but  so  narrow  as  to  present  great-  difficulty  of  access  to 
any  enemy,  though  of  safe  navigation ;  for  if  a  ship  keeps  in  mid-channel  so  as  to  avoid 
9  small  shoal  that  extends  a  little  way  from  each  point  at  the  entrance  there  can  be  no 
di^nger;  when  in,  the  general  depth  of  water  is  6  fathoms  soft  ooae,  and  with  space ' 
enough  to  accommodate  a  thousand  vessels  commodiously,  so  that  it  is  justly  deemed 
one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  known  world.    The  Havanna  is  18  leagues  from  Cape  de  - 
Sed,  the  most  northern  promontory  of  Cuba ;  and  about  50  leagues  from  Cape  St. 
Antonio  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.    The  Havanna  was  reduced  by  the  En^ish' 
in  1762,  but  restored  to  Spain  at  the  general  peace  of  1763.    For  particular  directions 
how  to  sail  into  the  Havanna;  see  iBahal  CbTOIlicte:  iii»  86.    For  a  plate  and  des*' 
criptive  account  xviii,  392.  / 

f  Chocolate  :— a  kind  of  cake,  or  confection,  prepared  of  certain  drugs ;  the  basis 
er  principal  thereof,  is  the  cacao-nut.  The  name  chocolate  is  also  given  to  a  drink, 
prepared  from  this  cake,  of  a  dusky  colour,  sofV,  and  oily;  usually  drank  hot,  and' 
esteemed  not  only  a  very  nourishing  food,  but  also  a  good  medicine,  ior  keeping  up  the 
warmth  of  the  stomach,  and  assisting  digestion.  Although  this  useful  and  valuable 
preparation  is  in  a  great  measure  familiarly  known  to  most  readers  as  an  article  of 
diet  and  commerce,  yet  there  are  some  details  in  its  manipulation  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  not  so  generally  diffused.  The  Spaniards  were  the  first  who  brougnt' 
chocolate  into  use  in  Europe ;  and  that  perhaps  as  much  out  of  interest,  to  have 
the  better  market  for  their  cacao*nuts,  vanilla,  and  other  drugs  which  their  -West 
Indies  furnish,  and  which  enter  the  composition  of  chocolate  as  out  of  regard  to  thoso 
citmordinary  virtues  which  their  authors  so  amply  attribute  to  it.  The  qualities  above 
nemioned  are  all  that  the  generality  of  physicians,  and  others,  allow  it.  The  original 
manner  of  making  it,  first  used  by  the  Spaniards,  was  very  simple,  and  the  same  with 
that  in  use  among  the  indigenous  Americans:  they  only  used  cacao-nut,  maixe,  and 
raw  sugar,  as  expressed  from  the  canes,  with  a  little  achiotU  or  rocou,  to  give  it  a 
colour:  of  these  four  drugSj,  gronnd  between  two  stones,  and  mixed  together  in  a 
certain  proportion,  they  made  a  kind  of  bread,  which  served  them  equally  for  solid 
food,  and  for  drink ;  eating  it  dry  when  hungry,  and  steeping  it  in  hot  water  when 
thirsty.  This  drink  the  Mexicans  called  chocolate,  from^hacoo,  sound  ;  and  aUe  or  atte, 
water;  q,  d,  water  that  makes  a  noise  t  from  the  noise  made  in  the  water  by  the 
instroment  used  to  mill  aiid  prepare  the  liquor.  But  the  Spaniards  and  olher  nations, 
afterwards  added  a  number  of  other  ingredients  to  the  composition  of  chocolate  ;  all 
of  which  however,  vanilla  alone  excepted,  spoil,  rather  than  n^end  it.  The  method 
Iff  making  chocolate  now  in  use  among  the  Spaniards  ol  Mexico  is  thus  :<— The  fruit 
being  gathered  from  the  cacao  tree,  is  dried  in  the  sun,  the  kernel  taken  out,  and 
roasted  at  the  fire,  in  an  iron  pan  pierced  full  of  holes  ^  then  pounded  in  a  mortar  $ 
then  gro^ftd  oq  a  garble  sto^Ci  with  a  grinder  of  the  same  inatter»  ualil  it  b^  brought 
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tUis  cargo  and  the  dog«  I  came  away,  the  tide  begioning  to  male  home  again; 
aud  the  same  evening,  about  an  hour  within  night,  I  reached  the  island  again, 
weary  and  fatigaed  to  the  last  degree.  I  reposed  that  night  in  the  boat;  and  in 
the  morning  I  resolved  to  harbour  what  I .  had  got  in  my  new  cave,  and  not 
carry  it  home  to  my  castle.  After  refreshing  myself,  I  got  all  my  cargo  on 
shore,  and  began  to  examine  the  particulars.  The  cask  of  liquor  I  found  to 
be  a  kind  of  rum,  but  not  such  as  we  had  at  Brazil,  and,  in  a  word,  not  at  all 
gpod ;  but  when  I  came  to  open  the  chests,  I  found  several  things  of  great  u^e  to 
ise ;  for  example ;  I  found  in  one  a  fine  case  of  bottles,  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  an4 
filled  with  coixlial  waters,  fine  and  very  good ;  the  bottles  held  about  three  pints 
eacb«  and  were  tipped  with  silver.  I  found  two  pot8>of  very  good  niccades,  or 
sweetmeats,  so  fastened  also  on  the  top,  that  the  salt  water  had  not  hurt  them 
and  two  more  of  thesmne,  which  tlie  water  had  spoiled.  I  found  some  very 
good  shirts,  which  were  very  welcome  to  me;  and  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  of 
white  linen  handkerchiefs  and  coloured  neckcloths ;  the  former  were  also  very 
welcome,  being  exceeding  refreshing  to  wipe  my  face  in  a  hot  day.  Besides  this, 
when  I  came  to  the  till  in  the  chest,  i  found  there  three  great  bags  of  pieces 
of  eighty  which  held  about  eleven  hundred  pieces  in  all;  and  in  one  of 
them,  wrapped  up  in  paper,  six  doubloons,*  and  some  small  bars  or  wedges  of 
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into  the  consistence  of  a  paste;  mixing  with  it  more  or  less  sogar*  as  it  is  required 
to  be  more^or  less  sweet.  In  proportion  as  the  paste  advances,  they  add  some  loog 
pepper,  a  little  achiotl,  and,  lastly,  vanilla:  some  add  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  anit; 
apd  those  who  love  perfumes,  musk  and  ambergris.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  Mexican 
chocolate,  in  the  composition  whereof  there  enter  almonds  and  filberts;  bnt  it  is  ratljer 
to  spare  the  cacao,  than  to  render  the  chocolate  better ;  accordingly,  this  is  lool^ed  oa 
as  sophisticated  chocolate,  &c  Chocolate  made  in  Spain  diifers  somewhat  from  that 
made  in  Mexico;  for  besides  the  drugs  used  in  this  last,  the  usual  method  and  propor* 
lions  at  Madrid,  is,  to  add  unto  an  hundred  kernels  of  cacao,  two  grains  of  c1^9  (ov 
j^exican  pepper),  or  in  lieu  thereof  Indian  pepper ;  a  handful  of  anis,  as  many  flowers, 
called  by  the  natives  vinacaxtlides  (or  little  ears),  six  white  roses  in  powder ;  a  little 
machusia;  apod  of  campeM  ;  two  drachms  of  cinnamon,  a  dozen  almonds,  and  as 
many  ha^el  nuts ;  with  achioti  enough  to  give  it  a  reddish  tincture;  the  stigar  and 
vanilla  are  mixed  at  discretion;  as  also  the  musk  and  ambergris.  They  frequently 
work  their  paste  with  orange-water,  which  they  think  gives  it  a  greater  consistence 
and  firmness.  Jbe  paste  is  usnaily  made  up  into  cakc^  foroetiroes .into  large  rolls; 
ajnd  sometimes  the  cakes  are  made  up  of  pure  chocolate,  witlioot  any  admixture;  those 
-who  use  it  being  to  add  what  quantity  they  please  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  vaniHa, 
when  in  the  water.  In* England,  the  chocolate  is  chiefly  made  thus  simple  and 
unmixed,  (though  perhaps  not  always  unadultchited)  of  the  kernel  of  the  cacao; 
excepting  that  often  sugar,  and  sometimes  vanilla  is  added;  any  other  ingredients 
l^/sing  scarcely  known  among  us.  The  newest  chocolate  is  esteemed  the  best;  the 
<irug  never  keeping  well  above  two  years,  but  usually  degenerating  before  that  time. 
It  is  to  ]be  kept  in  brown  paper,  put  up  in  a  box;  and  that  in  another,  in  a  dry  place. 
])Ir.  H^Ni.EY,  an  ingenious  electrician,  has  discovered  that  chocolate  fresh  from  the 
mill,  as  it  coo}s  in  the  tin-pans,  into  wliich  it  is  received,  becomes  electrical ;  and  that 
i(  retains  this  property  for  some  time  after  it  has  been  turned  out  of  the  pan  but  soon 
loses  it  by  hapdjing.  (^PhiL  Trant»  vol.  Izvii.)  The  manners  of  preparing  the  mass 
into  a  liquor,  with  the  proporlions  are  various ;  ordinarily,  the  chocolate  is  boiled  in 
-water,  sometimes  in  milk ;  and  sometimes  by  good  oeconomists,  in  water-gruel ;  when 
boiled,  it  is  mi)led,  or  agitated  with  a  wooden  machine  for  the  purpose,  and  boiled 
^ain»  till  it  be  of  the  proper  consistence  for  drinking;  then  sugared,  if  the  mass  were 
pure ;  then  milled  afresh  and  poured  off.  Note,  the  best  chocolate  is  that  which 
dissolves  entirely  in  tde  wuter;  leaving  no  ground  or  sediment  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  The  Spaniards  esteem  it  the  last  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  man  to  be  redocecl 
to  want  chocolate,  they  are  seldom  known  to  leave  it,  even  for  liquors  that  will 
intoxicate. 

*  Doubloon  : — a  Spanish  and  a  Portuguese  coin ;  being  the  double  of  a  pistole,  and  of 
which  the  proper  name  isdublon,  'inhere  are  also  double  doubloons  formerly  current  among 
i^a  ioT  three  pounds  twelve  shillings    In  the  Spanish  colonies  aocompts  are  kept  w  j^et^ 
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.pUi*  I  siippoie  ihtj  mightan  wdgh  near  a  pouiicl.  In  the  otber  chest  were  mom 
clotheBf  aldiough  of  Iitde  valiie;  but  by  the  circumstanees,  it  must  have  beloiiged  to 
the  gunner's  mate,^  though  there  was  no  powder  in  it,  except  twaponnds  offine 
glased  powder,  in  three  small  flasks,  kept  I  suppose,  for  charging  their  fowKng- 
pitees  on  occasion.  Upon  the  whole,  I  eot  very  little  by  tliis  voyage  that  was 
of  any  use  to  me;  for,  as  to  tlie  money,  1  had  no  manner  of  occasioD  for  it; 
is  was  to  me  a.s  the  dirt  under  my  ieet;  and  I  would  have  given  it  all  for  three 
or  fpdr  pair  of  £nglish  shoes  and  stockings,  which  were  things  I  greatly  wanted. 
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of  8  reaUt  (royals.)  sobdivided  into  16  partSj  and  farther  into  34  nMravediSf  The  gold 
coins  are  doabloons  of  8  eseudat,  with  halves  and  quarters  in  proportion.  The  silver 
coins  ate  paos  (or  dollars)  mexfcofiot  of  8  reals,  with  halves*  quarters,  eighths  (read) 
aod  sixteenths.    (MiLBvaw:  Orteatoi  Csmmcive.) 

GotD>i-4n  the  chemical  arrangement  of  metUs  stands  at  the  head  of  those  of  the 
first  class*  which  from  having  the  property  of  being  extended  under  the  hammer  ate 
termed  malleable.    Gold  may  be  melted  by  a  moderate  red  heat ;  and  when  the  heat 
is  greatly  encreased,  the  metal  is  in  part  volatilised.    Pure  gold  is  not  oxidised  by 
exposare  to  heat  with  the  access  of  air.    It  is  not  acted  on  by  sulphuric,  nitric*  or 
mariatic  acid*  even  at  the  boiling  temperature ;  it  is,  however,  difsolved  by  niiro-mori* 
afic  acid,  and  also  by  the  oxygenixed-moriatic  acid.    A  thiu  sheet  of  gold  introduced 
into  the  latter  acid  when  in  a  gaseous  state  takes  fire  and  boras.    The  nitro-muriate  of 
gold  gives  a  purple  stain  to  the  skin,  and  is  susceptible  of  crystalixation.    It  is  decom- 
posed by  alkalis.    A  solution  of  pore  ammonia  separatesan  oxide  of  gold,  and  a  portion 
of  ammonia  uniting  with  the  oxide  forms  a  compound  which  detonates  very  loudly  in 
a  gentle  heat,  and  is  termed  **  fulminating  gold."    To  obtain  this  oompoand,  add  a 
sottttion  of  ammonia  to  diluted  muriate  of  gold ;  a  precipitate  will  appear,  which  will 
be  re-dissolved  if  too  much  alkali  be  used.    Let  the  liquid  be  filtered,  and  wash  the 
sediment  which  reroahis  on  the  filter  with  sevenri  portions  of  warm  water.    Pry  it  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  without  any  artificial  heat}  and  preserve  it  in  a  bottle  closed,  not  by 
a  glass  stopper  but  merely  by  a  cork.    A  small  portion  of  this  powder  less  than  a  grain 
in  weight,  being  placed  on  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  held  over  a  lighted  candle,  explodes 
violently.     This  detoimtion  is  explained  as  follows  >wFolminating  gold  is  composed  of 
an  oxide   of  that  metal  combined  with  anmtonia:  when  its  temperature  is  raised  the 
ammonia  is  decomposed ;  the  hydrogen  of  the  alkali  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  tho 
oxide,  and  reduces  the  gold  to  a  metalic  state;  asotic  gas  and  probably  aqueous  vapour 
are  liberated  in  a  highly  expai^ded  state ;  the  violent  impulse  of  these  aeriform  products 
on  the  sorrpunding  atmosphere  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  loud  noise  attending  the 
explosioa  of  this  compound,    Tlie  aolution  of  gqld  is  also  decomposed  by  certain  com* 
bustible  bodies,  which  attract  the  oxygen  frooA  the  gold,  apd  render  it  insoluble. 
(The  nitro-muriate  of  gold  employed  in  suoh  experiments  should  be  previously  evapo- 
rated  to  dryness  in  order  to  expf  1  the  superfiuons  acid,  and  be  afterwards  re-dissolved  in 
distilled  water.)    Into  a  dilute  solution  of  gold  contained  in  a  glass  jar,  put  a  long 
narrow  slip  of  charcoal,  and  expose  the  whole  to  the  direct  light  of  the  sun.    The  gold 
will  t»e  revived  and  will  appear  on  the  charcoal  in  a  metalic  state,  exhibiting  a  beaul^fnl 
appearance*    The  same  change  ensues  without  light  if  the  solution  be  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  S13  degrees*    Again,  moisten  a  piece  of  white  ta^eta  ribband  with 
the  dilate  solution  of  gold,  and  expose  it  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  from  iron  fiUnga 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acidr  the  gold  will  be  reduced,  and  the  ribband  be  gilt  with  this 
metal ;  by  jpieans  of  a  cameFs*hair  pencil  the  gold  may  be  so  applied  as  to  exhibit  regular 
figures  when  reduced.    The  fame  experiment  may  be  repeated,  substituting  phosphor* 
eted  hydrogen  for  comuion  hydfogeii  gas.     Gold  is  precipiUited  from  muriatic  acid* 
in  a  nietaiic  form,  by  a  solution  of  gt^een  sulphate  of  iron.    When  a  sheet  of  tin  is  im« 
miTsed  in  a  solution  of  nitro-muriate  of  gold*  the  oxide  of  gold  is  precipitated  of  a  purpio 
colour  and  when  scraped  off  and  collected  forms  the  <*  purple  powder  of  Cassios,"  much 
employed  in  enamjelling.    'Xke  same  precipitate  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
gold  with  a  solution  of  tin  in  muriatic  acid*    Gold  is  precipitated  from  its  solvent  by 
ether ;  but  the  oxide  of  gold  is  instantly'  re-dissolved  by  the  ether,  and  forms  the  cthe- 
rial  solution  of  gold*    Solphurets  of  aljialis  unite  with  gold  both  in  the  dry  and  the 
humid  way:  to  exhibit  this,  some  leaf-gold  may  be  digested  with  heat  in  a  solution  of 
sulphuret  of  potash.    The  methods  of  purifyii^  gold,  b^  the  operations  of  cupeling 
^d  ^uaitatiou,  would  lead  into  detail^  too  long  for  the  design  of  Ibis  note. 
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but  Imd  none  on  lUjr  feet  for  ronny  years.  I  bad  now  indeed  got  ttfro  pair  of 
dhnes,  which  I  took  off  the  feet  of  the  two  drowned  men  whom  I  saw  in  the  wreck, 
and  I  found  two  pair  more  in  one  of  the  chests,  which  were  very  welcome  to  roe} 
but  they  were  not  like  our  English  shoes,  either  for  ease  or  service,  betn^  ratHep 
what  we  call  pumps  than  shoes.  I  found  in  this  seaman's  chest  about  fifty 
pieces  of  eight  in  reals,  but  no  gold :  1  supposed  this  belonged  to  a  poorer  man 
than  tlte  other,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  some  officer.  Weil,  however,  I  lug^ 
this  money  home  to  ray  cave,  and  laid  it  up,  as  I  had  done  that  before  which 
I  brought  from  our  own  ship:  but  it  was  a  great  pity,  as  I  said,  that  the  other 
part  of  this  ship  had  not  come  to  my  share;  for  I  am  satisfied  I  might  have 
loaded  my  canoe  several  times  over  with  money ;  and,  thought  1,  if  I  ever  escape 
to  England,  it  might  lie  here  safe  enough  until  I  may  come  again  and  fetch  it. 

Having  now  brought  all  my  things  on  shore,  and  secured  them,  I  went,  hack 
unto  my  boat,  and  paddled  her  along  the  shore  to  her  old  harbour,  where 
I  laid  her  up,  and  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  my  old  habitation,  where  I  found 
every  thing  safe  and  quiet.  I  began  now  to  repose  myself,  live  after  my  old 
fashion,  and  take  care  of  my  family  affairs ;  for  a  while,  I  lived  easy  enough,  only 
that  I  was  more  vigilant  than  I  used  to  be,  looked  out  oftener,  and  did  not  go 
abroad  so  much;  and  if  at  any  time  I  did  stir  with  any  freedom,  it  was  always 
to  the  east  part  of  the  island,  where  I  was  pretty  well  satisfied  the  savages  never 
came,  and  where  I  eould  go  without  so  many  precautions,  and  such  a  load  of 
arms  and  ammunition  as  I  always  carried  with  me,  if  I  went  the  other  way..  I 
lived  in  this  condition  near  two  years  more;  but  my  unlucky  head,  that  was 
always  to  let  me  know  it  was  born  to  make  my  body  miserable,  was  all  these  two 
years  filled  with  projects  and  designs,  how,  if  it  were  possible,  I  might  get  away 
from  this  island  :  for.  sometimes  I  was  for  making  another  voyage  to  the  wreck, 
though  my  reason  told  tue  that  there  was  nothing  left  there  worth  the  hazard  of 
my  voyage  :  sometimes  for  a  ramble  one  way,  sometimes  anotlier  ;  and  I  believe 
verily,  if  I  had  had  the  boat  that  I  went  from  Salee  in,  I  should  have  venti^red 
to  sea,  bow^  any  where,  1  knew  not  whither.  I  have  been,  in  all  my  circumstan* 
ces,  a  ttfonento  to  those  who  are  tonched  with  the  general  plague  of  mankind, 
whence,  for  ought  I  know,  one  half  of  their  miseries  flow ;  I  mean  that  of  not 
being  satisfied  with  the  station  wherein  nature  hath  placed  them :  for,  not  to 
look  back  upon  my  primitive  condition,  and  the  excellent  advice  of  my  father, 
the  opposition  to  which  was,  as  I  may  call^t,  my  original  sin,  my  subsequent 
mistakes  of  the  same  kind  had  been  the  means  of  my  coming  into  this  miserable 
condition  ;  for  had  that  providence,  which  so  happilyseated  me  at  Brazil,  blessed 
xne  with  confined  desires,  and  I  could  have  been  contented  to  have  gone  on 
gradually,  I  might  have  l«en,  by  this  time,  I  mean  in  the  time  of  my  being  in  this 
island,  one  of  the  most  considerable  planters  in  Brazil ;  nay,  1  am  persuaded, 
that  by  the  improvements  I  had  made  in  that  little  time  I  lived  there,  and 
the  increase  I  should  probably  have  made  if  I  had  remained,  I  might  have  been 
wortli  an  hundred  thousand  tnoidors*  and  what  business  had  I  to  leave  a  settled 

*Moidor: — the  en^lish  corruption  of  the  portoguate  mdedO'd'orOf  of  which  the 
spelling  is  vometimes  still  farther  corrupted  into  nioidore.  Tliis  is  a  gold  coin,  to  estimate 
the  value  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  in  Portugal  and  its  colonies,  accompls 
are  kept  in  r^as  and  mil-riat :  1000  of  the  former  making  1  of  the  latter,  as  il*s  name 
implies,  'lliey  are  separated  in  expressing  sums  thus;  I66,20&::rl66  mil-r^aB,  S08  rtat 
The  mveda-d*  oro  contains  4,800  r^ftit ;  its  weight  if:=6(ff.  S^grs.  itscorreiit  value  is  If.  f>» 
sterling :  it's  intrinsic  value=l/.  €s,  \ld.  The  Portuguese  liave  besides  in  euld  the 
coin  so  familiarly  known  to  merchants  and  mariners  undertime  thleof '*  doubloon*' or 
••  double-Jo."  containing  ?  Jo<rn»ie*=r  12,800  r^as  which  passes  current  at  3/.  12*.  ster- 
ling. We  likewise  often  read  in  ibeir  financial  statements  of  CrusoJof;  which  Mi  lb  urns 
states  to  eiist  both  in  gold  and  silver,  and  to  contain  480  rias,  (JBtabal  Cfironiclc*  '^'* 
589.)  Guthrie  estimates  the  r^a  at  ^'^  of  a  penny  sterling  ;  and  the  mi^r^a  at  5f.  7i^l* 
•terlmg. .  In  forming  the  preceding  etitimaies,  gold  is  calculated  at  the  standard  price  of 
31.  I7s,  lO^^per  eunce  ;  silver  at  5f.  *zd, — Aloney  Ihis  been  aptly  termed  :>*  f *'""*• 
mcfitum  belli  eL  ornamentum  pacii,^* 
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fortune^  a  well>ttoc1ccd  pimtationy  improving  and  iocreasingy  to  turn  npercargo 
to  Guiuea  to  fetch  negros,  when  patience  and  time  would  have  so  increased  oup 
stock  at  homey  that  we  coaid  have  bought  them  at  onr  own  door  from  those 
whose  business  it  was  to  fetch  them ;  and  although  it  had  cost  us  something  more 
yet  the  difference  of  that  price  was  by  no  means  worth  saving  at  so  great  • 
hazard  ?  But  as  this  is  usually  the  fate  of  young  heads,  so  reflection  upon  the 
folly  of  it  is  as  commonly  the  exercise  of  more  years,  or  of  the  dear-booght 
eiperience  of  time :  thus  -it  was  with  me  now  ;  anil  yet  so  deep  had  the  mistwe 
taken  root  in  ray  temper,  that  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  in  my  station,  but  was 
continually  poring  upon  the  means  and  possibility  of  my  escape  from  this  place  t 
and  that  I  may,  with  the  greater  pleasure  to  the  reader,  bring  on  the  remaining 
part  of  my  story,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  some  account  of  my  first  con^ 
ceptiqns  on  the  subject  of  this  foolish  scheme  for  my  escape,  and  hew,  and  upon 
what  foundation,  I  acted.. 

I  am  now  to  be  supposed  retired  into  my  castle,  after  my  late  voyage  to  the 
wreck,  my  frigate  laid  up  and  secured  under  water,  as  usual,  and  my  condition 
restored  to  what  it  was  before  ;  I  had  more  wealth,  indeed,  than  I  had  before^ 
but  was  not  at  all  the  richer ;  for  I  had  no  more  use  tor  it  than  the  Peruvians  had 
l»efore  the  Spaniards  came  among  them.  It  was  one  of  the  nights  in  the  rainy 
season  in  IVIarch,  the  four  and  twentieth  year  of  my  first  setting  foot  in  this  island 
of  solitude^  I  was  lyinpin  my  bed,  awake;  very  well  iahealth,  had  no  pain,  no  distem* 
per,  no  uoeosiness  of  body,  nor  any  uneasiness  of  mind,  more  than  ordinary,  but 
could  by  no  means  eloee  my  eyes,  that  is,  so  as  to  sleep  ;*  no  not  a  wink  all  nighg 

*  Slbep  : — that  state  wherein  the  body  appearing  perfectly  at  rest,  external  objects 
move  the  organs  of  sense  as  asually  withoat  exciting  the  usual  sensations.  Sleep,  ac* 
cording  to  Rohauet,  consists  in  a  scarcity  of  spirits,  which  occasions  ihe  ori6ces  or  pores 
of  the  nerves  in  the  brain,  whereby  the  spirits  used  to  flow  into  the  ..nerves,  being  no 
longer  kept  open  by  the  frequency  of  the  spirits,  to  shut  of  themselvesk  Foe,  this  being 
supposed,  as  soon  as  the  spirits,  now  in  the  nerves,  shall  be  dissipated,  the  capillanients 
of  tiiose  nerves,  having  no  supplement  of  new  spirits,  will  become  lax,  ami  cohere  as  if 
cemented  together ;  and  so  be  unfit  to  convey  any  impression  to  the  brain ;  besides* 
the  moscleji,  being  now  void  of  spirits,  will  be  onabfe  to  move,  or  even  to  sustain  the 
members  :  thus  will  sensation  and  motion,  be  both  for  the  time  destroyed.  Sleep  it 
broken  off  annatorally  when  any  of  the  organs  of  sense  are  so  briskly  acted  on  that 
the  action  is  propagated  to  the  brain  for,  upon  this,  the  few  spirits  remaining  in  the 
brain  are  all  called  together,  and  unite  tlieir  forces  to  unlock  the  pores  of  the  nerves* 
&c.  But  if  no  object  should  thus  affect  the  organ,  yet  sleep  would  in  some  time  be 
broken  off  naturally ;  for  the  quantity  of  spirits  generated  in  sleep  would  at  length 
be  so  great,  that  stretching  out  the  orifices  of  the  nerves,  they  would  open  themselves 
a  passage.  With  regard  to  medicine,  sleep  is  defined,  by  Bobrhaa  vs,  to  be  that  state  of 
the  medulla  of  the  brain,  wherein  the  nerves  do  not  receive  so  copious,  nor  so  forcible 
an  influx  of  spirits  from  the  brain,  as  is  required  to  enable  the  organs  of  sense,  and 
voluntary  motion,  to  perform  their  offices.  The  immediate  cause  hereof  appears  to  be 
the  scarcity  of  animal  spirits,  which  being  spent,  and  requiring  some  time  to  be  re*  * 
cruiteH,  the  minute  vessels,  before  inflated,  become  flaccid,  and  collapse  ;  or  else,  it  is 
owing  to  sHch  a  pressure  of  the  thicker  blood  against  the  cortex  of  the  brain,  as  that 
the  medulla,  becoming  likewise  compressed  by  its  contiguity  with  the  cortex,  the 
passage  of  the  spirits  is  obstructed.  The  natural  cause,  of  sleep,  then,  is  any  thing 
that  may  contribute  to  these  two.  And  hence  its  effects  may  be  understood  :  for  in 
sleep  several  functions  are  suspended,  their  organs  and  muscles  are  i^t  rest,  and  the 
spirits  scarce  flov^  through  them;  therefore  there  is  a  less  consumption  of  them  ;  but 
the  solid  vUU  and  fibres  of  the  nerves  are  but  little  changed,  and  an  equilibrium  obtains 
tliruughottt,  there  is  no  difference  of  pressure  on  the  vessels,  nor  of  velocity  in  the 
humours:  the  motion  of  the  heart,  longs,  arteries,  tnscera,  &c.  is  increased.  The 
effects  of  which  are,  that  the  vital  humours  circulate  more  strongly  and  equably 
through  the  canals,  which  are  now  freer,  laxer,  and  opener,  as  not  being  compressed 
by  the  muscles.  Hence,  the  blood  is  driven  less  forciblvf  indeed,  into  the  lateral 
vessels,  but  more  equably ;  and  through  the  greater  vessels  both  more  strongly,  and 
i&ore  equably.    Thus  arethe  lateral  fibres  sensibly  filled,  as  beiug  less  traversed  and  at 
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long,  otherwise  than  as  foHows  : — It  is  impossible  to  set  down  the  inniiiD^rable 
erowd  of  thoughts  that  whiried  through  that  great  thoroiigb-fare  of  the  brain,  the 
memoryy  in  this  night's  time :  I  ran  over  the  whole  history  of  my  life  in  rainia* 
tore»  or  by  abrid^ent,  as  I  may  call  it,  to  my  oomiog  to  this  island,  and  also 
•f  that  part  of  my  life  since  I  came  to  this  island.  In  my  reflections  npoo  the 
atate  of  my  case  smce  I  came  on  shore  on  this  island,  I  was  comparing  the  happy 
posture  01  my  affairs  in  the  first  Tears  of  my  habitation  heiet  compared  to  die 
life  of  anxiety,  fear  and  care  which  I  had  li^ed  in  ever  since  I  had  seen  the  print 
of  a  foot  in  dbe  sand ;  not  that  I  did  not  beUeve  the  savages  had  frequented  the 
island  even  all  the  while,  and  miicht  have  been  several  hundreds  uf  them  at  times 
on  shore  theie^  but  I  had  never  known  it,  and  was  incapable  of  any  apprehensi- 
ons  about  it ;  my  satisfaction  was  perfect  though  my  danger  was  the  same,  and 
I  was  as  happy  in  not  knowing  my  dan^  as  if  I  had  never  really  been  exposed 
to  it.  This  furnished  my  thoujghts  with  many  very  profitable  reflections,  and 
particularly  this  one :  How  infinitely  good  that  Providence  is,  whidi  has  provided, 
in  itt  government  of  man,  such  narrow  bounds  to  his  sight  and  knowledge  of 
things:  and  although  he  walks  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand  dangers,  the  si^t  of 
-whidi,  if  discovered  to  him^  would  distract  his  mind  and  sink  bis  spirits^  be  is 
]»pt  serene  and  calm»  by  having  the  events  of  things  hidden  from  his  eyes,  and 
knowing  nothing  of  the  dangers  which  surround  him.  After  these  tKoughts  had 
for  soma  time  entertained  me,  I  came  to  reflect  seriouslv  upon  the  real  danger 
I  had  been  in  for  so  many  years  in  this  very  island,  and  bow  I  had  walked  about 
in  the  greatest  security,  and  with  all  possible  tranquility,  even  when  perhaps 
nothing  but  the  brow  of  a  hill,  a  great  tree,  or  the  casual  approach  of  night, 
had  been  between  me  and  the  worst  kind  of  destruction,  tliat  of  falling  into  the 
bands  of  canibab  and  savages  who  would  have  seized  on  me  with  the  same  view 
.  as  I  would  on  a  goat  or  a  turtle,  and  have  thought  it  no  more  a  crime  to  kill  and 
devour  me,  than  I  did  a  pigeon  or  curlew.  I  would  unjustly  slander  rojrself, 
if  I  should  say  I  was  not  sincerely  thankful  to  my  great  Preserver,  unto  whose 
singular  protection  |  acknowledged,  with  g^at  humility,  all  these  unknown  deli- 
verances were  due. 

^cngth  they  remain  at  rest,  with  the  juices  they  have  collected :  and  hence  the  lateral 
•adipose  cells  become  filled  and  distended  with  an  oily  matter..  By  this  means  the 
circulation,  being  almost  wholly  performed  in  the  larger  blood-vessels,  becomes  grado* 
ally  slower,  and  at  length  scarce  sensible,  if  the  sleep  l>e  too  long  continued :  thus,  in 
moderate  sleep,  is  the  matter  of  the  chyle  best  converted  into  serom;  that  into  thinner 
homoors ;  and  that  into  nourishment.  The  attrition  of  the  solid  parts  is  less  consider- 
able ;  the  cutaneous  secretion  is  increased,^  and  all  the  rest  diminished.  The  parts 
worn  off  are  now  best  supplied  as  an  equable,  continual  repletion  restores  the  humoors, 
and  repairs  the  solids,  the  preventing  and  disturbing  causes  being  then  at  rest.  In  the* 
mean  time,  while  the  notritious  matter  is  best  prepared,  there  is  an  aptitude  in  the 
vessels  to  receive,  and  the  humours  to  enter,  and  the  means  of  application  and  con* 
solidation,  are  at  liberty  :  hence  a  new  production  and  accumulation  of  animal  spirits, 
in  all  the  humours,  as  to  matter;  and  in  the  mmutest  vesseis,  as  to  repletion:  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  an  aptitude  for  waking,  and  an  inaptitude  for  sleep ;  so  that 
upoi)  the  first  occasion  the  man  awakes.  For  instances  uf  extraordinary  sleep.  See 
JPkil,  Trtau,  Abr,  vol.  v.  Mem,  Ac,  Abr.  vol.  iv.  Med.  Obi.  vol.  1.  Some  of  the  more 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  sleep  yet  to  be  accounted  for,  are,  that  when  the  head 
is  hot,  and  the  feet  cold,  sleep  is  impracticable :  that  spirituous  liquors  first  bring  on 
drunkenness,  then  sleep;  that  perspiration,  during  the  time  of  sleep,  is  twice  as  great 
as  at  other  times ;  that,  upon  sleeping  too  long,  tlie  bead  grows  heavy,  the  senses  doll, 
the  memory  weak,  with  coldness,  pitnitousness,  an^  indisposition  of  the  muscles  for 
motion,  and  a  want  of  perspiration ;  that  much  sleeping  will  sustain  life  a  long  time, 
without  either  meat  or  drink  ;  that,  upon  a  laudable  bleep  there  always  follows  an  ex- 
pansion of  all  the  moKles,  frequently  a  repeated  yawninp»  and  the  muscles  and  nerves 
acquire  a  new  agility ;  that  foetuses  always  sleep;  children  often;  youth  more  than 
frown  persons ;  they  more,  than  the  aged  ;  and  that  people,  re^vcring  from  vkkiit 
dtsitropera,  sleep  much  mote  than  when  perfectly  in  ke<4ih. 
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,  tThen  thcae  tlionglits,  were  orer,  mv  head  was  for  soAie  dme  token  up  in 
considering  the  natare  of  these  wretched  creatures,  I  mean  the  savates,  and  how 
It  came  to  pass  in  the  world^  that  the  wise  governor  of  all  things  sboald  give  op 
ao^  of  his  creatores  to  such  inhumanitjTf  na?«  to  something  so  much  helow  even 
brutality  itself,  as  to  devour  its  own  kind :  but  as  this  ended  in  some  (at  that 
time  fruitless)  speculations,  it  occurred  to  me  to  inquire,  what  part  of  the  world 
these  wretches  lived  in  ?  How  far  oflf  the  coast  was  from  whence  they  came  ? 
What  they  ventured  over  so  far  from  home  for  ?  What  kind  of  boats  they  had  f 
And  why  I  might  not  order  myself  and  my  business  so,  that  I  might  bn 
as  able  to  go  over  thither  as  they  were  to  come  to  me  ? 

I  never  so  much  as  troubled  myself  to  consider  what  I  should  do  with  mvself 
when  I  went  thither ;  what  would'  become  of  me,  if  I  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
savages ;  or  how  I  should  escape  from  them,  if  they  attacked  me ;  no,  nor  so 
much  as  how  it  was^ possible  for  me  to  reach  the  coast,  and  not  be  attacked  by 
some  or  other  of  them,  without  any  possibility,  of  delivering  myself;  and  if  i 
should  not  fall  into  their  hands,  what  I  should  do  fur  provision,  or  whither  I 
should  bend  my  course :  none  of  these  thoughts,  I  say,  so  much  as  came  in  mj 
way ;  but  my  mind  was  wholly  bent  upon  tl^  notion  of  my  passing  over  in  my 
boat  to  the  main-land.  I  looked  upon  my  present  condition  as  the  most  miserabts 
that  could  possibly  be ;  that  I  was  not  able  to  throw  mvself  into  any  thing,  bat 
death,  that  could  be  called  worse;  and  if  I  reached  the  shore  of  the  main,  I 
might  perhaps  meet  with- relief,  or  I  might  coast  along,  as  I  did  on  the  african 
shore,  till  I  came  to  some  inhabited  country,  where  I  might  find  some  relief; 
and  after  all,  perhaps,  I  might  fall  in  with  some  ship  that  might  take  me  in  ;  and 
if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  I  could  but  die,  which  would  put  an  end  to  all 
these  miseries  at  once.  Pray  note,  all  this  was  the  fruit  of  a  disturbed  mind,  an 
impatient  temper,  made  desperate,  as  it  were,  bv  the  long  continuance  of  my 
troubles,  and  the  disappointments  I  had  Qtet  in  toe  wreck  I  bad  been  on  board 
of,  and  where  I  had  been  so  near  obtaining  what  I  so  earnestly  longed  for« 
that  is,  somebody  to  sneak  to,  and  to  learn  some  knowledge  from  them  of  the 
place  where  I  was,  ana  the  probable  means  of  my  deliverance.  I  was  agitated 
wholly  by  these  thoughts ;  all  my  calm  of  mind,  my  resignation,  and  waiting 
the  issue,  seemed  to  be  suspended ;  and  I  had,  as  it  were,  no  power  to  turn 
ray  thoughts  to  any  thing  but  to  the  project  of  a  voyage  to  the  main ;  which  came 
upon  me  with  such  force,  and  such  an  impetuosity  of  desire,  tliat  it  was  not 
to  be  resisted. 

When  this  had  agitated  my  thoughts  for  two  hours  or  more,  witfi  such  violence 
that  it  set  my  very  blood  into  a  ferment,  and  my  pulse  beat  as  if  1  had  been  in 
a  fever,  merely  with  the  extraordinary  fervor  of  my  mind  about  it,  nature,  as  if 
I  had  been  fatigued  and  exhausted  with  tlie  very  thought  of  it,  threw  me  into 
a  sound  sleep.  One  would  have  thought  I  should  have  dreamed  of  it,  but  I  did 
not,  nor  of  any  thing  relating  to  it :  but  I  dreanic<l  that  as  I  ivas  going  out  in  the 
morning,  as  usual,  from  my  castle,  I  saw  upon  the  shore  two  canoes  and  eleven 
savages  coming  to  land,  and  that  thoy  brought  with  them  another  savage,  whom 
they  were  going  to  kill,  in  order  to  eat  him ;  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  savage 
that  they  were  going  to  kill  jumped  away,  and  ran  for  his  life ;  and  I  thoueht; 
in  my  sleep,  tliat  he  came  running  into  my  little  thick  grove  before  my  fortificar 
tiou  to  hide  himself;  and  that  I,  seeing  him  alone,  and  not  perceiving  that  the 
others  sought  him  that  way,  showed  myself  to  hira,  and  smiling  upon  him,  eiH 
couraged  him  ;  that  he  kneeled  down  to  me,  seeming  to  pray  me  to  assist  him  ; 
upon  which  I  showed  biui  my  ladder,  made  him  go  up,  and  carried  him  into  my 
cave,  and  he  became  my  servant;  and  that  as  soon  as  I  had  got  this  man,  I  sai^ 
to  myself,  now  I  may  certainly  venture  to  the  main  land;  for  this  fellow  will 
serve  me  as  a  pilot,  aud  will  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  whither  to  go  for  provisions, 
and  whither  not  to  go  for  fear  of  being  devoured ;  what  places  to  venture  into^ 
and  what  to  shun.  I  waked  with  this  thought;  and  was  under  such  inespressible 
impressions  of  joy  at^the  prospect  of  my  escape  in  my  dream,  that  the  disap- 
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yoiiittiitntt  whiciil  fiilt  opon  oonuog  to  mjselfy  tod  luMfing  diat  it  was  no  more 
tbaa  «  dream,*  were  eqoailj  eitrewgmt  the  other  way,  »id  thtew  me  into  a' 
«erj  great  dcgectkm  of  qnrits.  Hdwevery  I  made  this  condosioa ;  that  mj  odIj 
wuy  to  go  ahoat  to  attempt  an  eec8|ie  was,  if  poanU^  to  get  a  savage  into  my 
possessioo ;  and,  if  posnUe,  it  shonM  he  one  of  their  prisoners  whom  diey  had 

*  DasAx  r— According  to  Wolfivs  eveij  drram  takes  its  me  bom  aoae  seiisatioD« 
and  is  continaed  by  the  soeoeMion  of  pbaatasms  in  the  aand.  His  moons  are,  that 
when  we  dream  wo  insgiaesoawtfaingyor  the  nund  ptodaccs  phantasms;  hot  nono 
can  ariie  withoot  a  prerioos  sensation :  hence  neither  can  a  dreaoi  arae  without  some 
previoiu  tensatjon.  He  obserrcs  Ctttber^  that  tboogh  it  he  certain  ^  pnari,  from  the 
natore  of  the  imagination*  that  dreaott  amst  begin  by.soow  sfntsfioOf  yet  ihat  it  is- 
not  easy  to  coniinn  this  by  experience ;  it  being  omi.didicnlt  to  distinguish  tbosa 
slight  sensations  which  give  rise  to  dreams^  from  phantasms,  or  objects  of  imagination* 
Yet  this  is  not  impossible  in  some  cases*  as  when  the  weak  sensation  sofficient  to  give . 
rise  to  a  dream  gradnally  becomes  stronger,  so  as  to  pat  an  end  to  it,  as  it  often  hsp* 
pens  in  uneasy  and  painful  sensations.'  (Wolf.  PtftkoL  Estpir. }  193.)  The  series 
of  phantasms,  or  objects  of  imagination,  which  constitute  a  dream,  seem  to  be  sulfici* 
ently  accounted  for  from  the  law  of  ima^nation,  or  of  association ;  although  it  may  be 
extiemely  difficult  to  assign  the  cause  ofererj  minute  dilierence,  not  only  in  different 
subjects,  but  in  the  mme^  at  diffsrent  tioMs,  and  circumstances.  We  have  an 
csmy  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Foumbt,  in  die  Hfesi.  det  Acad,  de  BerUM :  wherein  he 
expressly  adopts  Wolpivs's  proposition  abpTO  sMUtioned,  that  every  dream  begins  with 
a  sensation,  and  is  continued  by  a  series  of  acts  of  imagination,  or  phantasms ;  and 
that  the  cause  of  thb  series  is  to  be  found  in  the  law  of  the  imagination.  Si  n^lurale 
aamnUim  eit,  taittum  capers  dthet  per  legem  iemationis,  ^  eonixMutre  per  legem  imapnaUoiuh 
Hence  he  concludes  those  dreams  to  be  supernatural,  which  either  do  not  begm  by  sen- 
sation, or  are  not  continued  by  the  law  of  the  imagination.  This  opinion  is  as  antieot  as 
AaisTOTtUf  who  expressly  asserted,  that  a  dream  u  only  the  pdcrrss/Mi,  or  appearance 
of  things*  arising  from  the  prerious  motions  excited  in  the  brain,  and  remaining  after  the 
objects  are  removed.  Hobbbs  has  adopted  this  hypothesis:  he  ascribes  different 
dreams  to  different  distempers  of  the  body,  and  whimsically  enough  observes,  that 
lying. cold  breedeth  dreams  of  fear,  and  raiseth  the  thought  or  image  of  some  fearful 
object.  Thus  he  accounts  for  that .  which  was  in  reality  the  waking  vision  of  Br vtvs  ; 
which  addressed  him  the  night  before  the.  battle  of  Hiilippi :  **  I  am,  Brutus !  •' 

thine  evil  genius;  thou  shalt  see  me  again  near  Philippi***  And  Locsb,  though' 
he  does  not  expressly  declare  how  dreams  are  excited  during  sleep,  seems  to  ascribe 
the  perfection  of  rational  thinking  to  the  body;  and  traces  their  origin  to  previous 
sensations,  when  he  says,  "The  dreams  of  sleeping  men  are  ail  made  up  of  the 
Waking  roan's  ideas,  though  for  the  most  part  oddly  pot  together."  He  urges  the. 
incoherence,  frivoloosness,  and  absurdity,  of  many  of  our  dreams,  as  well  as  the 
supposed  fsct  that  some  persons  sleep  without  dreaming,  as  objections  to  the  notion 
that  men  think  always  :  to  which  it  has  been  replied,  that  dreams  may  be  entirely, 
imperfecily,  or  not  at  all  remembered,  according  to  the  various  degrees  in  which  the 
nerves  are  impressed  by  the  motion  giiren  to  the  animal  spirits  in  deep.  (Arist.  de 
JiiMomn,  cap.  8.  Hobb.  JLes.  ii,  xiv.  Lockb^  En,  ii.  &c  Watt's  Eumf  ii,  &c.)  Dr. 
Hartlxy  explains  all  the  phenomena  of  the  imagination  by  his  theory  of  vibrations 
and  associations.  Dreams  he  says,  are  nothing  but  the  iroaginatioos  or  reveries  of 
sleeping  men,  and  they  src  dedociUe  from  three  causes,  vis.  the  impressions  and 
ideas  lately  received,  and  particularly  those  of  the  preceding  day,  the  state  of 
the  body,  and  particularly  of  the  stomach  and  brain,  and  association.  Obt,  on 
Man,  vol,  i.  Democritus  and  Lucretius  account  for  dreams,  by  supposing  that, 
spectres  and  Hmulaera  of  corporeal  things,  constantly  emitted  from  them,  and  floating  up 
and  down  in  the  air,  come  and  assault  the  soul  in  sleep.  (Lucrbtivs  De  Rer,  ffai. 
iv.).  Those  lyho  have  maintained  the  essential  difference  between  soul  and  body 
have  solved  the  common  phenomena  of  dreams  by  the  union  of  tliese  two  substances, 
and  the  necessary  cunneciion  arising  thence  between  ideas  in  the  miiid,  and  certain 
motions  in  the  body*  or  in  those  parts  more  immediately  united  to  the  soul,  whilst' 
others  who  have  denied  the  existence  of  matter,  account  for  them  in  the  same 
manper  as  lor  our  other  ideas,  which  may  not  be  improperly  called  waktog^ 
dreams :  of  wbicfi  very  lively  hope  seems  to  be  one  lort. 
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pondemiied  to  be  eaten,  and  iboDldbriiig  hither  to  kiU^  But  these  thoughts  adli 
were  attended  with  this  difficultjrf  that  it  was  impossible  to  eflRsct  this  withoat 
•todring  a  whole  g^g  of  them,  and  killing  them  all;  and  this  was  not  only  a 
▼srj  desperate  attempt,  and  might  miscanj ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
greatir  scrupled  the  lawfiilness  of  it  to  mjself ;  and  mj  heart  trembled  at  the 
tlmughts  of  shedding  so  much  blood,  alihoogh  it  was  for  mj  deliverance*  Uneed 
aot  repeat  the  aignments  which  occurred  to  me  against  this,  thej  being  the 
same  mentioned  before:  bat  although  I  had  other  reasons  to  offer  now,  m.  thae 
tiiose  men  were  enemies  to  my  life,  and  would  devour  me,  if  thej  could;  thac 
it  was  self-preservation,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  deliver  mjself  from  this  death 
of  a  life,  and  was  acting  in  my  own  defence  as  mnoh  as  if  thej  were  actuallj 
assaulting  roe,  and  the  like;  Isaj,  though  these  things  argued  for  it,  jet  the 
thoughts  of  shedding  human  blood,  even  for  mj  deliveranoe  were  very  terrible 
to  me,  and  such  as  I  could  bj  no  means  reconcile  mjself  to  for  a  great  while* 
However,  at  last,  after  manj  secret  disputes  vrith  mjself*  and  after  great  per* 
plexities  about  it  (for  all  these  aigumen'ts,  one  waj  and  another,  strug^piod  in  my 
nead  a  long  time),  the  eager,  prmiling  desire  of  deliveranoe  at  length  mastered 
all  the  rest!  and  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  one  of  those  savages  into  my 
hands,  cost  what  it  would.  My  next  thing  was,  to  contrive  how  to  do  it;  and 
this  indeed  was  verj  difficult  to  resolve  on :  but  as  I  could  pitch  upon  no  probable 
means  for  it,  so  I  resolved  to  pot  mjself  upon  the  watch,  to  see  them  when  they 
came  on  shore,  and  leave  tlie  rest  to  the  event;  taking  such  measures  as  the 
ppportonity  should  present,  let  what  would  be. 

With  these  resolutions  in  my  thoughts,  I  set  mjrself  upon  the  scout  as  often  as 
possible^  and  indeed  so-  otlen,  that  I  was  heartily  tired  of  it;  for  it  was  above 
a  year  and  a  half  that  1  waited;  and  for  great  part  of  that  time  went  out  te 
^tlie  west  end,  and  to  the  south-west  corner  of  the  island,  almost  every  day,  to 
look  for  canoes  but  none  appeared.  This  was  very  discouraging^  and  began  to 
trouble  me  much ;  tliough  I  cannot  say  tliat  it  did  in  this  case-(as  it  had  done 
some  time  before)  Wear  off  the  edge  of  my  desire  to  the  thing;  but  the  longer  it 
seemed  to  be  delayed,  the  more  eager  I  was  for  it :  in  a  wora,  I  was  not  at  first 
so  careful  to  shun  the  sight  of  these  savages,  and  avoid  being  seen  by  them,  as  I 
was  now  eager  to  be  upon  them.  .  Besides  I  fancied  myself  able  to  manage  one, 
nay,  two  or  three  savages,  if  I  had  them,  so  as  to  make  them  entirely  slaves  to 
me,  to  do  whatever  I  should  direct  them,  and  to  prevent  their  being  able  at  any 
time  to  do  me  any  hurt.  It  was  a  great  while  I  pleased  myself  with  this  affiiir ; 
but  nothing  still  presented;  all  my  fancies  and  schemes  oame  to  nothing,  for 
no  savages  came  near  me  for  a  great  while. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  after  I  entertained  these  notions  (and  by  long  musing 
had,  as  it  were,  resolved  them  all  into  nothing  for  want  of  an  occasion 'to  pot 
them  into  execution),  I  was  surprised  one  morning  early,  with  seeing  no  lesa 
than  five  canoes,  all  on  sliore  together  on  my  side  the  island,  and  the  people  who 
belonged  to  them  all  landed,  and  out  of  my  sight.  The  number  of  them  broke 
all  my  measures ;  for  seeing  so  many*  and  knowing  that  they  always  came  foul^ 
or  ux,  or  sometimes  more,  in  a  boat,  I  oould  not  tell  what  to  think  of  it,  or 
how  to  take  my  measures,  to  attack  twenty  or  thirty  men  single-handed ;  so  lay 
still  in* my  castle,  perplexed  and  discomforted:  however,  I  put  mjself  into  all 
the  same  postures  for  an  attack  that  I  had  fornserly  provided,  and  was  just  ready 
foractk>n,  if  any  thing  had  presented.  Having  waited  a^ood  while,  listening 
to  hear  if  they  made  anj  noise,  at  length,  being  very*  impatient,  I  set  mj  gune 
at  the  foot  of  mj  ladder,  and  clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  bj  mj  twe 
Stages  as  usual ;  standing  so,  however,  that  mj  head  ^id  not  appear  above  the 
hill,  so  that  thej  could  not  perceive  me  bj  anj  means.  Here  i  observed,*  by 
the  help  of  mj  perspective  glass,  that  thej  were  no  less  than  thirty  in  number; 
that  they  had  a  fire  kindled,  and  that  thej  had  meat  dressed.  How  thej  had 
cooked  It  I  knew  not,  or  what  it  was ;  but  thej  were  all  dancing  their  own  waj , 
ia  1  know  not  bQwmany^barbarous  gestures  and  figures  around  the  &r9* 
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White  i  was  thui  looking  on  them,  I  perceived,  hy  my  {tenpectife,  twd 
"^nretches  dragged  from  the  boats,  where,  it  seems,  they  were  laid  by,  and  were 
BOW  brought  out  for  the  slaughter.'  I  perceived  one  of  them  immediately  fall, 
Keiog  knocked  down,  I  s«pp(«se,  with  a  club  or  wooden  sword,  for  thai  was 
their  way,  and  two  or  three  others  were  at  work  immediately,  cutting  him 
•pen  for  their  cookery,  vhile  the  other  victim  was  lefl  standing  by  himself,  until 
tney  should  be  ready  for  him.    In  that  very  moment,  tliis  poor  wretch  seeing 
biniself  a  little  at  liberty,  and  unbound,  nature  inspired  him  with  hopes  of  life ; 
lie  started  away  from  them,   and  ran  with-  incredible  swiftness  along   the 
sands,  directly  towards  roe,  I  mean  towards  that  part  of  the  coast  wliere  n^ 
habitation  was.    I  was  drendfully  frightened,  I  must  acknowledge,  when  I  per- 
ceived him  run  my  way^  and  especially,  when,  as  1  thought,  I  saw  him  pursued  by 
fhe  whole  body :  and  now  I  expected  that  part  of  my  dream  was  coming  to  pass, 
and  that  lie  would  certainly  take  shelter  m  my  grove ;  but  I  could  not  depend, 
by  any  means,  upon  my  dream  for  the  rest  of  it,  that  the  other  savages  would 
not  pursue  him  thither,  and  find  him  there.     However,  I  kept  my  station, 
and  my  spirits  began  to  recover,  when  I  found  that  there  %vas  not  above  three 
men  that  followed  him;  and  still  more  was  1  encouraged  when  I  found  that  he  out* 
ttripped  tlieni  exceedingly  in  running,  and  gained  ground  of  them ;  so  that  if 
be  could  but  hold  it  for  half  an  hour,  I  saw  easily  he  would  fairly  get  away 
from  them  all. 

There  was  between  them  and  my  castle  the  creek,  which  I  mentioned  of^eit 
in  the  first  part  of  my  story,  when  I  landed  my  cargoes  out  of  the  ship ;  and 
this  I  saw  plainly  he  must  necessarily  swim  over,  or  the  poor  wretch  would  be 
taken  there:  but  when  the  savage  escaping  came  thither,  ne  made  nothing  of  it, 
fldthough  the  tide  was  then  up,  but  plunging  in,  swam  through  in  about  thirty 
ttrokes,  or  thereabouts,  landed,  and  ran  on  with  exceeding  strength  and  swift- 
teas.  When  tlie  three  persons  came  to  the  creek,  I  found  that  two  of  thera 
rould  swim,  but  the  third  could  not,  and  that,  standing  on  the  other  side  he, 
looked  at  the  others,  but  went  no  farther,  and  soon  after  went  softly  back  again ; 
which,  as  it  happened,  was  very  well  for  him  in  the  end.  I  observed, 
that  the  (wo  who  swam  were  yet  more  than  twice  as  long  swimming  over  the 
creek  as  tlie  fellow  was  that  fled  from  them.  It  came  now  very  warmly  upon 
toy  thoughts,  and  indeed  irresistibly*  that  now  was  the  time  to  get  me  a  servant, 
and  perhaps  a  companion  or  assistant,  and  that  i  was  called  plainly  by  Provi« 
denoe  to  save  this  poor  creature's  life.  1  immediately  ran  down  the  ladder  with 
all  poBStUe  expedition,  fetciied-my  two  guns,  for  they  were  both  at  the  foot  of. 
the  ladders,  as  I  observed  above,  and  getting  up  agam  with  the  same  haste,  to 
this  top  of  the  hill,  I  crossed  toward  the  sea,  and  having  a  very  short  cut,  and 
all  down  hill,  placed  myself  in  the  way  between  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued, 
iiollowiag  aloud  to  him  that  fled*  who,  looking  back,  was  at  first,  perhaps,  as 
much  frightened  at  me  as  at  them ;  but  1  beckoned  with  my  hand  to  him  to 
come  back ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  slowly  advanced  towards  the  two  that  fol* 
lowed;  then  rushing  at  once  upon  tlie  foremost, 'I  knocked  him  down  with  the 
atock  of  my  piece.  I  was  loath  to  fire,  because  I  would  not  have  the  rest  hear; 
though,  at  tliat  distance,  it  would  not  have  been  easily  heard,  and  being  out  of 
sight  of  the  smoke  too,  ihey  would  not  have  easily  known  what  to  make  of  it. 
Having  knocked  this  fellow  down,  the  other  who  pursued  him  stopped,  as  if  he 
}iad  been  frightened,  and  I  advanced  apace  towards  him :  but  as  I  came  nearer^ 
i  perceived  presently  lie  had  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  was  fitting  it  to  shoot  at  me; 
fo  I  was  then  necessitated  to  shoot  at  him  first,  which  I  did,  and  killed  htm  at 
the  first  shot.  The  poor  savage  who  fled,  but  had  stopped,  although  be  saw 
hoth  his  enemies  fallen  and  kiiied,  as  he  thouv;ht,  yet  was  so  frightened  with  the 
fire  and  noise  of  my  piece,  that  he  *>tood  stoc)i>8tili,  and  neither  came  forward 
«or  went  backward,  though  be  seemed  rather  inclined  still  to  fly,  tiian  to  come 
oa.  I  hollowed  again  to  him,  and  made  signs  to  come  forward,  which  Ite  easily 
understood^  ahd  i^me  a  little  way;  then  stepped  agaiii|  aad  theu  a  little  farther. 
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KoA  ttappeA  agsib;  «id  I  oould  then  perceive  that  he  fttood  tremblings  as  if  h« 
had  been  odBen  prttooer,  and  had  just  been  to  be  killed,  as  his  two  enemaea 
weraii  I  beckoned  to  him  agpun  to  ooine  to  me,  and  gare  him  ail  the  signs  of 
eoeouragement  that  I  could  think  of ;  and  be  came  nearer  and  nearer,  kneeling 
doi^n  every  ten  or  twelve  steps,  in  token  of  acknowiedgment  for  saving  his  lifiai 
I  smiled  at  him,  and  looked  pleasantly,  and  beckoned  to  him  to  oome  still 
nearer :  at  length  he  came  dose  to  me  ;  and  then  he  kneeled  down  uain,  kissed 
the  xronnd,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  groui^  and  taking  me  bjr  the  foot,  set 
nj  foot  upon  his  head ;  this,  it  seems,  was  in  token  of  swearing  to  be  mv 
slue  for  ever.  1  took  him  up«  and  made  much  of  him,  and  enconnqged  him  all 
I  could.  But  there  was  more  work  to  do  yet ;  for  I  perceived  the  savage  wboni 
I  knocked  down  was  not  killed,  but  stunned  with  the  blow,  and  began  to  oooM 
to  himself :  so  I  pointed  to  him,  and  showed  him  the  savage,  that  he  was  not 
dead ;  upon  this^  he  spoke  some  words  to  me*  and  tliongh  I  could  not  onderstand 
then  them,  yet  I  thought  they  were  pleasant  to  hear ;  for  they  were  the  first 
sound  of  a  man's  voice  that  I  had  heard,  my  own  excepted,  for  aftove  twenty«fiv6 
years.  But  there  was  no  time  for  such  reflections  now ;  the  savage  who  waa 
knocked  down  recovered  himself  so  far  as  to  sit  up  upon  lie  ground,  and  I  per* 
ceived  that  my  savage  began  to  be  afraid ;  but,  when  I  saw  tluit,  I  presented  ray 
other  piece  at  the  man,  as  if  I  would  shoot  him :  upon  this,  my  savage,  for  so 
I  call  him  now,  made  a  motion  to  me  to  lend  him  mv  sword,  which  hung  naked 
in  a  belt  bv  my  side,  which  I  did.  He  no  sooner  had  it,  but  he  runs  to  his 
enemy,  andt  at  one  blow,  cut  off  his  head  so  cleverly,  no  executioner  in  Germany  - 
could  have  done  it  sooner  or  better ;  which  I  thought  very  strange  for  one  who^ 
I  had  reason  to  believe,  never  saw  a  sword  in  his  life  before,  except  their  owr^ 
wooden  swords :  however,  it  seems,  as  1  learned  afterwards,  they  make  their 
wooden  swords  so  sharp,  so  heavy,  and  the  wood  is  so  hard,  tliat  thev  will  cut  off 
heads  even  with  them,  aye,  and  arms,  and  that  at  one  blow  too.  When  he  had 
done  this,  he  comes  laughing  to  me»  in  sign  of  triumph,  and  brought  me  the 
sword  again,  and  with  abundance  of  gestures,  which  I  did  not  understand,  laid 
.it  down  with  the  liead  of  the  savage  that  he  had  killed,  just  before  me*  But  that 
which  astonished  him  most,  was  to  know  how  1  killed  the  other  Indian  so  far 
off:  so  pointing  to  him,  he  made  signs  to  me  to  let  him  go  to  him ;  so  I  bade  him  ga« 
as  wdl  as  I  could.  When  he  came  to  him,  he  stood  like  one  amazed,  lookiog*i|k» 
him,  turning  him  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other,  looked  at  the  woundtlh# 
boliethad  made,  which  it  seems,  was  just  in  hi»  breast,  where  it<hadimfidiNfi>' 
hole,  and  no  great  quantity  of  blood  had  followed ;  but  he  had  bled  UMnardly, 
ibr  he  was  quite  dead.  lie  took  up  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  came  badt ;  so  X- 
turned  to  go  away,  and  beckoned  him  to  follow  me,  making  Kgns  to  him  that  moi^ 
might  come  after  them.  Upon  this,  he  made  signs  to  me  that  he  shovM  bary 
them  with  sand,  that  they  might  not  be  seen  by  the  rest*  if  tbejf  Mmrad  it- and 
so  I  made  signs  to  liira  again  to  do  so.  He  fell  to  work,  and  in  an  Inttant^lie  had 
•craped  a  hole  in  the  sand  with  his  hands,  big  enough  to  •  kftiry  tha  filit  hi,  and 
thedph'agged  him  into  it,  and  covered  him ;  and  did  so  by  the .  othnr  abo  ;  I 
belim  he  had  buried  them  both  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Then  calling  him 
away,  I  carried  him,  not  to  my  castle,  but  quite  away  to  my  pave,  on  the  farther 
part  of  the  island.:  so  I  did  not  let  my  dream  come  to  pain  in  tliat  part,  wheraiil 
l^came  into  my  grove  for  shelter.  Here  I  gave  him  bread  and  a  bunch  of  raisioi^ 
to  eat,  and  a  draught  of  water,  which  I  found  be  was  indeed  in  great  distress  for^ 
by  his  runnings  and,  having  refreshed  him,  I  made  signs  for  him  to  go  and  lit 
dovru  to  sleep*  shewing  him  a  place  where  I  had  laid  bome  rice-straw,  end  a 
blanket  upon  it,  which  I  used  to  sleep  upon  myself  sometimes ;  so  the  poor  crea« 
ture  lay  down,  and  went  to  sleep. 

He  was  a  comely,  handftome,  fellow,  perfectly  well  made,  with  strait.  Strong, 
Umhs,  not  too  large,  tall,  and  well-shaped;  and,  as  I  reckon,  about  twenty  years 
ofage.  He  had  a  very  good  countenance,  not  a  fierce  and  surly  aspect,  but 
f^ioied  to  have  something  very  usauly  in  his  fac0 ;  aud  yet  he  had  all  tne  sweet-* 
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■ess  md  tsAoeM  of  an  European  in  hb  oooncenanoe  too,  espeeMy  when  'be 
tmiled.  Hk  hair  was  long  and  bbd^  not  curled  like  wool ;  hit  forehead  very 
hieh  and  large ;  and  a  great  vivacttj  and  iparkling  slnrpness  in  his  eyes.  The 
CMoor  of  his  slon  was  not  qoice  blade,  but  rerj  tawny;  and  jet  not  of  an  ugly, 
jdioWf  nauseous  tawnT,  as  the  BranUans,  Viignuans,  and  other  natives  of  Aioe« 
fica  are^  botof  a  bright  und  of  a  dun  or  olive  cScnr^  that  had  in  it  somethmg  very 
agreeable,  though  not  verr  easy  to  docribe.  His  face  was  round  and  plamp ;  tiis 
■ose  somU^  not  fiat  like  the  nc^gros ;  a  very  good  mouthy  thiu  lips^  teeth  fine  and 
wall«sety  and  as  white  as  ivory. 

After  he  had  shanbered^  rather  than  slept,  about  half  an  hour,  he  awoke  9f^t 
and  came  out  of  the  cave  to  me,  for  I  had  been  milking  ray  goats,  which  I  had  in 
the  endosurejust  by :  when  he  espied  me,  he  came  running  to  me,  iinring  hiipself 
down  a^ain  upon  me  ground,  with  all  the  possible  signs  of  an  humble,  thank Fuf, 
disposition,  nniking  a  great  many  antic  gestures  to  slww  it.  A^ast,  he  lays  his 
Jiead  fiat  upon  the  ground,  dose  to  my  foot,  and  sets  my  otter  foot  upon  bis 
head,  as  he  had  done  before ;  and  after  this,  made  all  the  signs  to  me  of  subjeo* 
tioo^  servitude,  and  submission,  imaginable,  to  let  me  know  bow  he  Would  serve 
me  so  long  as  he  live#«  I  nnderstmd  him  in  many  things,  and  let  him  know  I 
was  vcfjr  vrell  pleased  widi  him.  In  a  little  time  1  began  to  speak  to  him,  and 
teach  hmi  to  speak  to  me  ;  and,  first,  I  let  him  know  hu  name  should  be  Feidat, 
which  was  the  dav  I  saved  his  life ;  I  called  him  so  for  the  memory  of  the  time. 
I  likewise  taught  him  to  say,  **  Master ;  *'  and  then  let  him  know  that  was  to  be 
my  name :  I  likewise  taught  him  to  say,  yes,  and  no ;  and  to  know  the  meaning  of 
tfaienL  I  gave  him  some  milk  in  an  earthen  pot,  and  let  him  see  me  drink  it  he- 
fore  him  luid  sop  my  bread  in  it;  and  gave  him  a  cake  of  bread  to  do  the  like, 
wliiGfa1ie.4)oickl^  complied  with,  and  made  signs  that  it  was  very  good  for  him. 
I  kept  there  with  him  all  that  night ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  I  beckoned  to 
llim  to  come  with  me,  and  let  him  know  I  would  give  him  some  clothes;  at  which 
he  seemed  very  glad,  for  be  was  stark-naked.  As  we  went  by  the  place  where 
he  had  buried  tM  two  men,  lie  pointed  eitactly  to  tlie  place,  and  showed  me  the 
marks  that  he  had  made  to  find  them  again,  making  signs  to  me  that  we  should 
dig  them  up  apin  and  eat  them.  At  this  1  appeared  Very  angry,  expressed  my 
abhorrence  of  it,  made  as  if  I  would  vomit  at  the  thoughts  of  it,  and  beckoned 
with  my  hand  to  him  to  come  away;  which  he  did  immediately,  with  great  sub- 
mission* I  then  led  him  nn  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  see  if  hb  enemies  were 
me  ;'4iidv  polling  out  my  glabs,  I  looked,  and  saw  plainly  tlie  place  where  they 
Sad  beea^  but  no  appearance  of  them  or  their  canoes  ;  so  that  it  was  plain  they 
ware  gone,  and  had  left  their  two  comrades  behind  them,  without  any  search 
afterthem. 

HoWaver,  I  was  not  content  with  this  discovery ;  but,  having  now  more  courage, 
and  GoAseqjuently  more  curiosity,!  took  my  manFriday  with  me,  giving  him  the  sword 
ra  his  hafKl|  with  the  bow  and  arfowsat  his  back,  which  I  found  he  could  use  very 
dexterotwy,  makitig4Mn»  carry  one  gun  for  me,  and  I  two  for  myself:  and  away 
sre  marched  to  the  place  where  these  creatores  had  been ;  for  I  had  a  mind  now 
lb  get  some  Mfer  intelligence  of  them.  When  I  came  to  the  place,  my  very 
blood  ran  chill  in  my  veins,  and  my  tieart  sunk  within  me,  at  tlie  horror  of  tlie 
apectade ;  indeed  it  was  a  dreadful  sight,  at  least  it  wns  so  to  me,  tKbugh  Friday 
made  nothing  of  it.  The  place  was  covered  with  human  bones,  the  ground  dyed 
with  tlieir  blood,  and  great  pieces  of  fiesh  left  here  and  there,  half>eaten,  mangled, 
and  scorched ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  tokens  of  the  triumptmnt  feast  tliey  had  been 
making  there,  after  a  victory  over  their  enemies.  I  saw  three  sculls,  five  hands, 
Ihe  bones  of  three  or  four  legs  and  feet,  and  abundance  of  oriier  parts  of  d|| 
bodies :  Friday,  by  his  signs,  made  me  understand,  that  they  brought  over  four 
prisoners  to  feast  upon;  tliai  three  of  them  were  eaten  up,  and  that  he,  pointhig 
to  himself,  was  the  fourth  ;  that  tliere  had  been  a  great  battle  between  them.  snH 
their  next  king,  whose  subjects,  it  seems,  he  had  bc^n  one  of,  anit  that  they  hatt 
taken  a  great  number  of  prisouers ;  all  which  vierc  carried  to  several  piaces^fy 
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tiiDM  «1k>  lad  tiikcii  tbeih  in  the  figbt^  in  order  to  feast  upM  Uiem,  as  wm  iam 
hue  bjr  these  wretches  upon  those  they  broug|it  hither. 

I  caused  Friday  to  gather  all  the  skulls^  boiies,  flesh,  and  whatever  remained, 
ttnd  lay  ihem  tqgetlier  in  a  heap,  and  make  a  great  fire  upon  it,  and  burn  them 
ali  to  ashes,  I  found  Friday  had  still  a  hankering  stomach  after  some  of-  the  flesh, 
and  was  a  canibal  in  his  nature;  but  I  discovered  so  much  abhorrence  at  ilie  very 
thoughts  of  it«  and  at  the  least  appearance .  of  it,  that  he  durst  not  discover  it ; 
$ar  I  bad,  by  some  means,  let  him  know^  that  I  would  kill  him  if  he  offered  it. 

When  he  had  done  this,  we  came  hack  to  our  casrie;  and  there  I  fell  to  worlp 
for  my  man  ;  and,  (irst  of  all,  1  gave  him  a  pair  of  linen  drawers,  which  I  had 
out  of  the  poor  gunner's  chest  I  mentioned,  which  I  found  in  the  ^reck;  and 
which,  with  a  litUe  alteration,,  fitted  him  very  well :  and  then  I  made  him  a  jerw 
Min  of  i^iMtVskiny  as  well  as  my  skill  would  allow  (for  I  was  now  grown  a  tolera^ 
ble  good  tailorWand  I  gave  him  a  cap,  which  I  had  made  of  hareVskiu,  very 
convenient,  anWTashiojiable  enough  :  and  thus  lie  was  clothed  for  the  present^ 
tolerably  well,  and  was  mightily  pleased  to  see  himself  almost  as  well  clothed 
as  his  master.  Ic  is  true,  he  went  aukwardly  in  these  clothes  at  first ;  wearing  th« 
drawers  was  very  auk  ward  to  liim,  and  tlie  sleeves  of  tlie  naistcoat  galled  hia 
•boulders,  and  the  in!»ide  of  his  anns;.  but  after  a  litde  easing  tliem  where  he  com* 
plained  tbey  hurt  him,  and  using  himself  to  them,  he  took  to  tliem  at  lengtb 
very  well. 

The  Dfvtday  after  I  came  home  to  my  hutch  wUh  him,  I  began  to  consider 
ivhere  I  should  lodge  him  ;  and  that  I  mi^ht  do  well  for  hiip,  and  yet  be  per« 
fectly  easj  myself,  1  made  a  little  tent  for  him  in  the  vacant  place  between  my 
two  fortiiicatitms,  in  the  inside  of  the  last,  and  in  the  outside  of  the  first.  As 
there  was  a  door  or  entrance  there  into  my  cave,  I  made  a  framed  door«case,  and 
a  door  to  it  of  boards,  and  set  it  up  in  the  passage,  a  little  within  the  entrance  ; 
and  causing  the  door  to  open  in  the  inside,  I  barred  it  up  in  the  night,  taking  la 
my  ladders  too ;  S(»  tlmt  Friday  could  no  way  come  at  me  iu  the  inside  ol  my 
iaiiermosc  wall,  without  making  so  much  noise  in  getting  over,  that  it  must  needs 
«aken  me  ;  for  my  first  wall  had  now  a  complete  roof  over  it  of  long  poles^ 
covering  all  my  tent,  and  leaning  up  to  the  side  of  the  hill ;  which  was  again 
laid  across  with  smaller  sticks,  instead  of  laths,  and  then  Uiatched  over  a  great 
thickness  with  the  rice  straw,  which  was  strong,  lik^  reeds ;  and,  at  the  hole  or 
place  which  was  left  to  go  in  or  out  by  tlie  ladder,  1  had  placed  a  kind  of  trap* 
door,  which,  if  it  bad  been  attempted  on  tlie  outside,  would  not  have  opened  at 
all,  but  would  have  fallen  down  and  made  a  great  noise  ;  as  to  weapons,  I  took 
them  all  into  my  side  every  night.  But  I  needed  none  of  all  this  precaution  ;  for 
Aever  man  had  a  more  faithful,  loving,  sincere,  servant,  than  Friday  was  to  me; 
without  passion,  sullenness,  or  design,  perfectly  obliged  and  engaged  :  his  very 
afTcctions  were  tied  unto  me,  like  those  of  a  child  to  a  father ;  and,  I  dare  say, 
be  would  have  sacrificed  bis  life  for  the  saving  mine,  upon  any  occasion  whatso? 
ever:  the  many  testimonies  he  gave  me  of  this,  put  it  out  of  doubt,  and  soor^ 
couvinced  me,  that  I  needed  to  use  no  precautions,  as  to  my  safety,  on  bi$ 
account. 

This  freouently  gave  me  occasion  to  observe,*  and  that  with  wonder,  that, 
however  it  had  pleased  God,  in  his  provideuce,  and  in  the  government  of  his 
works,  to  take  from  so  great  a  part  of  his  creatures  in  the  world,  the  best  uses 
to  which  their  faculties  and  the  powers  of  tlieir  souls  are  adapted,  yet  that  b^ 
has  bestowed  upon  them  the  same  powers,  the  same  reason,  the  same  affections, 
the  same  sentiments^  the  same  passions,  and  resentments,  the  same  capacities  of 
^ng  and  receiving  good,  that  ne  has  given  to  us ;  -and  that  wh^n  he  pleases  to 
Mer  them  occasions  of  exerting  tliese,  they  are  .as  ready  to  apply  them  to  th* 
right  uses  for  which  they  werc-bestowed,  as  we  are.  This  rnade  mc  very  melan« 
ch'oly  sometimes,  in  rt  fleeting^  a^  the  several  occasions  presented,  how  mean  a 
use  wa  make  of  all  these,  even  atlhough  we  hava  these  powers  enlightened  by  tiie 
great  lamp.of  itistructioo^  addi^i  t9  ou&  understanding;  and  why  it  has  jplease4 
Bobiitisan  Ctajsoc.  J^i  '  ' 
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tSM  tb  KMe  kii6«rl€^  from  lo  manj  mUlions  of  sooby  wha^  If  I  migfic  .jddgi 
bjr  this  poor  savage,  woald  make  a  much  better  use  of  it  than  we.  did. .  From 
•h^nce,  I  sometimes  was  led  too  far,  to  impeach  the  sovereignty  of  providence,  and, 
as  it  were,  arraign  the  justice  of  so  arbitrary  a  disposition  of  thinei,  that  should 
hide  light  from  some,  and  reveal  it  onto  others,  and  yet  eipect  a  hke  doty  from 
both ;  but  I  gave  it  up,  and  checked  my  thoughts  with  this  oondosion :  iirK,  Tkal 
'We  did  not  know  hj  what  light  and  law  these  should  be  condemned ;  but  that^ 
as  God  was  necessarily,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  being,  infinitely  holy  and  just, 
fO  it  could  not  be,  but  if  these  creatures  were  all  sentenced  to  absense  from  him* 
eelf,  it  was  on  account  of  sinning  against  that  light,  which,  as  the  Scripture  mjs,* 
was  a  law  to  themselves,  and  fay  such  rules  as  their  consciences  would  ackoow* 
iedge  to  be  just,  although  the  foundation  was  not  discovered  to  us;  and,  secondly, 
that  still,  as  we  all  are  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter,  no  vessel  could  my 
to  him.  Why  bast  thou  formed  me  thus  ?f 

But,  to  return  to  my  new  companion : — I  was  greatly  delighted  with  him,  and 
made  it  my  business  to  teach  him  every  -thing  that  was  proper  to  make  hin 
useful,  handy  and  helpful ;  but  especially  to  make  him  speak,  and  understand 
me  when  I  spoke :  he  was  the  aptest  scholar  that  ever  was ;  and  particularly  wai 
so  merry,  so  constantly  diligent,  and  so  pleased  when  he  could  but  understand 
mo,  or  make  me  understand  him,  that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to  talk  to  him, 
Ihfow  my  life  bepai  to  be  so  easy,  that  I  began  to  say  to  myself,  that  could  I  hot 
have  been  safe  from  more  savages,  I  cared  not  if  I  was  never  to  temove  from  the 
place  where  I  lived. 

After  1  had  been  two  or  three  days  returned  to  mj  castle,  I  thought,  that,  in 
order  to  bring  Friday  off  from  his  horrid  taste  of  feeding,  and  from  the  relish  of 
a  canibars  strmiach,  I  ought  to  let  him  taste  other  flesh ;  so  I  took  him  out  with 
me  one  morning  to  the  woods;  I  went,  indeed,  intendmg  to  kill  a  kid  out  of  my 
Own  flock,  and  bring  it  home  and  dress  it ;  but,  as  I  was  going,  I  saw  a  she^oit 
lying  down  in  the  shade^  and  two  young  kids  sitting  by  her.  Icatched  hold  of 
Friday:—/'  Hold,  smnd  still^^  says  I,  and  made  signs  to  him  not  to  stir:  imroc* 
diateiy  I  presented  m^  piece,  shot,  and  killed  one  of  the  kids.  The  poor  crea* 
tore,  who  bad,  at  a  distance,  mdeed,  seen  me  kill  the  savage,  his  enemy,  but 
did  not  know,  nor  could  imagine,  how  it  was  done,  was  sensiblv  surprised,  trem* 
bled,  and  shook,  and  kK>ked  so  amazed,  that  I  thought  he  would  have  sunk  down; 
He  did  not  see  the  kid  I  shot  at,  or  perceived  I  had  killed  it,  but  ripped  op  his 
waistcoat,  to  feel  whether  he  was  not  wounded ;  and,  as  I  found  presently, 
thought  I  was  revolved  to  kill  him :  for  he  came  and  kneeled  down  to  roe,  and, 
embracing  my  knees/Said  a  great  mamy  things  I  did  not  understand ;  but  I  could 
easily  see  the  meamog  was,  to  pray  me  not  to  kitt  him.  I  soon  found  a  way  to 
ionvmce  him  that  I  would  do  mm  no  harm  i  mid  taking  him  up^  by  the  hand, 
laughed  at  him,  and  pointing  to  the  kid  whicll  I  had  killed,  beckoned  to  ^im  to 
run  and  fetdi  it,  w{iicn  he  did:  and,  while  he  was  wondering  and  looking  to  see  how 
the  creature  was  killed,  I  loaded  my  pnn  again.  By  and  by,  1  saw  a  great  fowl, 
like  a  hawk,  sitting  upon  a^tree,  withm  shot ;  so,  tp  let  Friday  understand  a  litde 
what  I  would  do,  1  called  him  |o  me  again,  pointed  at  the  fowl  (which  wu 
indeed  a  parrot,  although  I  thouf^ht  it  had  been  a  hawk),  to  my  gun,  and  to  the 
ground  under  the  parrot,  to  let  him  see  I  would  make  it  fall,  I  mmie  him  under* 
stand  that  I  woulo  shoot  and  kill  that  bird  ;  aceprdfngly,  I  fired,  and  bade  him 
look,  and  immediately  he  saw  the  parrot  falL  He  stood  like  one  frightened 
again,  notwitbstandin|  all  I  had  said  to  him  ;iand  I  found,  he  was  tlwe^nore 
amazed,  because  he  did  not  see  me  pot  any  thing  mto  the  gun,  but  thought  that 
there  must  be  some  wonderful  fund  of  death  and  destruction  in  tbfit  thing,^  able 
to  kill  man,  beast,  bird,  or  any  thing  near  pr  far  off;  and  the  astonishinent  tli^ 
created  in  him  was  such,  as  could  not  wear  off  for  a  long  time ;  and  I  beiiete,  if 
t  wou^d  have  let  him,  he  would  have  worshipped  me  and  niy  gun.    An  for  the 

•  ••  '  •  -^  ''•"'        '■"  ■'■■  ■  ■-  '         :'  ■"* 
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r,  te  #odkl  Hot  M  mocfe  as  touch  h  for  se^ral  days  Afiery  but  he  woald 
ifeA  to  it,  and  talk  to  it,  as  if  it  had  answered  hkn,  wh^u  he  was  bj  himself; 
.iHkid^  «r  I  afterwards  karned  of  biixf,'  was  to  desire  it  npt*^  kilf  him.  Well, 
after  bis  astonishment  was  a  little  over  at  this,  I  pointed  to  him  to  run  and  fetch 
tkt  bitd  I  had  shot,  whicb  he  did,  bat  staid  some  time;  foKthe  parrot,  not  being 
^ite  de:id,  had  fluttered  away  a  good  distance  from  the  place  where  she  fell : 
oofrevcr,  he  found  her,  took  her  up,  and  brought  her  to  me  ;  and,  as  I  had  per* 
•eived  his  ignorance  about  the  gun  In^fore,  I  took  this  advantage  tO' charge  the 
guo  again,  and  nut  to  lee  him  see  me  do  it,  that  I  might  be  ready  for  any  other 
Hark  chat  might  present ;  but  nothing  more  offered  at  that  time:  so  I  brought 
kome  the  kid,  and,  the  same  evening,'  I  took  the  skin  off,  and  cut  it  out  as  well 
as  1  could ;  and,  having  a  pot  fit  for  that  purpose,  I  boiled  or  stewed  some  of 
llie  .flesh,  and  made  some  Very  good  broth.  After  I  had  b^un  to  eat  some,  I 
gave  some  to  my  man,  who  seemed  very  glad  of  it,  and  liked  it  very  will ;  but 
that  which  was  strangest  to  him,  was  .to  see  roe  eat  salt  with  it.  He  made  a 
sign  to  roe  that  the  salt  was  not  good  to  eat ;  and  putting  a  little  into  his  own 
ttouthf^he  sieeroed  to  nauseate  it,  and  would  spit  and  sputter  at  it,  washing  his 
iiouth  with  fresh  water  after  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  I  took  some  meat  into  my 
mouth  without  salt,  and  I  pretended  to  spit  and  sputter  for  want  of  sifit,  as  fhs( 
as  he  had  done  at  the  salt,  hut  it  would  not  do  ;  he  would  never  care  for  salt  with 
his  meat  or  »  his  broth  ;  at  least  Klot  for  a  great  while,  and  then  but  a  very 
litde. 

Having  thus  fed  bim  with  boiled  meat  and  broth,  I  was  resolved  to  feast  him 
the  next  day  with  roasting  a  piece  of  the  kid  :  this  I  did,  by  hanging  it  before 
the  fire  on*  a^  string,  as  I  had  seen  many  people  do  in  England,  setting  two  poles 
up,  one  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  and  one  across  on  the  top,  and  tying  the  string 
to  the  cross-stick,,  letting  the  meat  turn  cohiinuallv.  This  Friday  admired  very 
Bach ;  but,  when  he  came  to  taste  the  i!esh,  be  took  so  many  ways  to  tell  roe  how 
^il  he  liked  it,  that  i  could  not  but  understand  him  ;  and,  at  last,,  he  told  inc  as 
Well  as  he  could,  he  would  never  eat  man*s  fiesh  any  more,  which  I  was  very  glac| 
to  hear.  The  next  day,  I  set  him  to  work  to  beating  some  cum  out;  lind  simng 
it  in  the  maimer  I  used  to  do,  as  I  obsen^ed  before  ;  and  he  soon  understood 
how  to  do  it  as  well  as  I,  especially  after  hehud  seen  what  the  meaning  of  it  i^as, 
sncj  that  it  was  to  make  bread  of  it  s  for,  after  that,  I  let  him  see  me  make  my 
bread,  and  bake  it  too;  and,  in  a  little  time,  Friday  was  able  to  do  all  ihe  work 
for  me,  as  well  as  I  could  do  it  myself. 

I  began  now  to  consider,  that  having  two  mouths  to  feed  instead  of  one,  T  must 
provide  more  ground  for  my  harvest,  and  plant  a  larger  quantity  of  corn  thnn  I 
osed  to  do;  so  I  marked  out  a'  larger  piece  of  land,  and  began  the  fence  in  the 
iBoie  manner  as  before,  in  which  Friday  worked  not  only  very  willingly  and  very 
kard,  but  did  it  Very  cheerfully ;  and  I  told  him  what  it  was  for  ;  that  it  was  for 
sorn  to  make  more  bread,  because  he  was  now  with  me,'  and  that  I  might' have 
enough  f%jr  him  and  myself  too.  He  appeared  very  sensible  of  that  part,  arid  let 
lie  know  that  he  thought  1  had  much  more  labour  upon  me  on  his  account, 
than  I  bad  for  myself  ;^  and  that  he  would  work  the  harder  for  me,  if  I  would 
tell  him  wliat  to  do. 

This  was  the  pleasantest  yeaf  of  all  the  life  I  led  in  this  place;  Friday  begar^ 
to  talk  pretty  well,  and  understand  the  nam^s  of  almost  every  thing  I.  had  occa% 
lion  to  call  for,  and  of  every  place  I  had  to  send  him  to,  and  talked  a  ^reat  deal 
tome;  so  that,  in  short,  1  began  now  to  have  some  use  for,  my  tongue  agam,  which^ 
indeed,  I  had  v&ry,  little  occasion  for  before,  that  is  to  say,  about  sjfieeob..  Be* 
sides  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  him,  I  had  a  singular  satisfactioniQ>the.fellofv 
himself)  his  simple,  unfeigned,  honesty  appeared  to  me  more  and  more  every 
day,  and  I  began  realty  to  love  the  creature ;  and,  on  his  side,  I  believe  he  loved 
He  more  timn  it* was  possible  for  him  ever  to  love  ahy  thing  before.  I  had  A 
"ttiiad  once  to  try  if  be  had  any  hankering  inclination  to  his  own  cduntry  again  ; 
tad  biviftg  taugnt  im  EngKsb  so  Well  ^hatlie  could  answer  me  almost  any  qaes« 
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dion,  I  ttskcci  him  wliether  the  nttion  that  he  belonged  to  oeyer  oonqueitdiHi 
battle?  At  which  he  smiled,  and  said^  **  Yes,  yes,  we  always  fight  the  better;** 
Uiat  is,  he  meant|  always  get  the  better  ia  fight;  and  to  we  be^m  the  foUowin^ 
discourse : 

Master.  You  always  fight  the  better  i  how  came  you  to  be  taken  prisoner 
then,  Friday? 

Friday.    My  nation  beat  muchi  for  all  that. 

Master.  Uow  beat?  If  your  nation  beat  them,  bow  came  you  to  be 
taken? 

Friday.  They  more  many  than  my  nation  in  place  where  me  was ;  they  take 
one,  two,  or  three,  and  me ;  my  nation  over  beat  them  in  the  Tonder  place^ 
where  me  no  was ;  there  my  nation  take  one,  two,  great  thousand. 

Master.  But  why  did  not  your  side  recover  you  from  the  hands  of  yoaf 
enemies  then  ? 

Friday.  They  run  one,  *two,  three,  and  me,  and  make  go  in  canoe;  mj 
nation  have  no  canoe  that  time. 

Master.  Well,  Friday,  and  what  does  your  nation  do  with  the  men  the/ 
take  ?  Dp  they  carry  them  away  and  eat  them,  as  these  did? 

Friday.     les,  my  nation  eat  mans  too ;  eat  all  op* 

Master.    Where  do  they  carry  them  ? 

Friday.    Go  to  other  place,  where  they  think. 

Master.    Do  they  come  hither  ? 

Friday.    Yes,  yes,  they  come  hither ;  come  other  else  place* 

Master.    Have  you  been  here  with  them  ? 

Friday.  Yes,  I  have  been  here;  (points  to  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  ishmdi' 
which,  it  seems,  was  their  side.) 

By  this  I  understood  that  my  man  Friday  had  formerly  been  among  the 
savages  who  used  to  come  on  shore  on  the  farther  part  of  the  island,  on  tba 
same  man-eating  occasions  he  was  now  brought  for  as  a  sufferer ;  and  some 
time  after,  when  I  took  the  courage  to  carry  him  to  that  side,  being  the  same  I 
formerly  mentioned,  he  presently  knew  the  place,  and  told  roe  be  was  there 
once  when  thev  eat  up  twenty  men,  two  women,  and  one  child  :  he  could  not  tell 
twenty  in  English,  but  he  numbered  them  by  laying  so  many  stones  in  a  row, 
and  pointmg  to  ms  to  tell  them  over. 

I  have  told  this  passage,  because  it  introduces  what  follows;  that  after  I  bad 
{his  discourse  with  him,  I  asked  him  how  far  it  was  from  our  island  to  the  shore, 
and  whether  the  canoes  were  not  often  lost.  He  told  me  there  was  no  danger,  do 
canoes  ever  lost ;  but  that,  after  a  little  way  out  to  sea,  there  was  a  current  and 
wind,  always  one  way  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  aftenVoon.  This  I  under- 
stood  to  be  no  more  than  the  sets  of  the  tide,  as  going  out  or  coming  in;  but  I 
afterwards  understood  it  was  occasioned  by  the  great  draft  and  reflux  of  the 
mighty  river  Oronoko,  in  the  mouth  or  gulph  of  which  river,  as  I  found  after* 
wards,  our  island  lay  :  and  that  this  land  which  I  perceived  to  the  W.  and  N.  W. 
was  the  great  island  Trinidad  *  on  the  north  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  .ri\'er. 


*  T»iNi  DAD : — "  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Terra-firma  in  the  northern  part  of  SoatlH 
America.  It  partly  forms  the  strait  or  gulf  of  Pane,  or  Bqcea  del  Drago,  and  is  loach 
larger  than  any  other  upon  the  coast.  It  is  36  leagues  in  length^and  from  18  to  20  id 
breadth ;  but  the  climate  is  very  unhealthy,  the  island  being  often  obscured  by  thick  fogs* 
The  N.  E.  point  lies  in  latitude  lO""  28'  N.  longitude  59°  37'  W.  Its  northern  part  ii 
bigh  landf  but  the  soil  is  good,  and  fit  for  tobacco,  sugar-canes,  &c.  The  port  of  Su 
Joscph.on  the  west  side  is  the  principal  one  qn  the  island.  The' current  sets  so  ezceed- 
iagfy  strong  along  the  coast  from  £•  to  W.  as  to  render  most  of  its  bays  and  roadi 
•aeless.  &pe  t>alinas  on  the  maint  and  the  N.  W.  point  of  this  bland  make  the 
western  passage  of  the  river  Oronoko,  by  which  it  discharges  a  considerable  part  of  it* 
paters,  that  in  consequence  of  their  interruption  by  the  island  are  impelled  very 
rapidly  -out  to  the  northward  .into  the  ocean."  (Ma.lulu*9  Najfai  GatetUtr^)  Tbe 
geographical  site  ef  ibe  fort  of  Spain  in  Trioidad  u  given  in  the  CwmaiuanceduUai 
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f  adsed  Friday  a  tboasand  questions  about  the  coantryy  tbe  inhabitants,  fhe  sek, 
the  coaisr,  and  what  nations  were  near:  he  told  me  all  he  knew,  with  tbe  greatest 
openness  imaginable.  I  asked  him  the  names  of  the  several  nations  of  his  soci 
or  people,  but  could  get  no  other  name  than  Caribs :  from  whence  I  eaaJtjr 
•  nndentoody  that  these  were  the  Caribees,  which  our  maps  place  on  the  part  of 
America  which  reaches  from  the  mouth  of  the  ifver  Oronoko  to  Guiana,  and 
onwards  to  St.  Martha.  *    He  told  me  that  up  a  great  way  beyond  the  moon, 

!        ■   I     ■     ■■      .1.  •• I  ■■    ■  '  I, »  I  ■    I     .-  I.I  ,    I       ■       I  I  »■« 

thus;  latitude  Id^SOfAXfii.  longitude  63**  49' 50"  W.  from  Pans  =  6]°  «9^  I5'lrohi 
Greenwich.  Concerning  Trinidad*  the  iBtabal  tf frTonide  may  be  instructively  coasalied 
a*  follows:— for  a  descriptive  account,  vol.  vii,  p.  3SS;  lor  its  capture  in  the  year 
179^  xiiv,  181 ;  for  its  hydrography,  xxii,  456 ;  zxxi,  40.^. 

Trinidad  was  discovered  by  Colon,  (otherwise  called  Colambns)  on  his  third  j/oj» 
age,  HsaaERA  says  it  was  so  named  because  the  discoverer,  having  been  in  great 
danger  during  a  storm,  made  a  vow  to  dedicate  to  the  Holy-Trinity  the  first  land  he 
should  find  after  that  peril;  soon  after  which  a  sailor  aloD  shw  three  points  of  land ; 
whereby  the  name  and  the  vow  every  way  fitted  each  other.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
Trinidad  were  not  CaraVhs,  but  Arwaks,  or  Arrocaoks,  of  Guiana,  a  harmless  people* 
In  1626,  Sir  DooMoas  Cottok  sailing  unto  his  Persian  embassy,  was  forced  by  contrary 
winds  within  a  few  leagues  of  Trinidad.  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  in  his  account  of  that 
Toyage,  says:  '<On  1st.  June  when  they  were  by  observation  in  latitude  94f*  ft'  S, 
fhey  met  with  many  sudden  gusts  and  storms,  which  rendered  them  unable  to  paifua 
their  concse,  and  drove  tbem  to  keward  100  leagues  on  the  coast  of  Brasil.*' 

*  St.  MiiaTHA. — The  Nmtd  Gazetteer  (1795)  gives  the  following  account  of  this 
places — "  St.  Martha  on  tbe  northern  coast  of  South  America  to  the  eastward  of  Made* 
lena  river,  has  a  harbour  at  tbe  mouth  of  Guayra  river,  about  42  leagues  N.E. 
from  Carthagenn.    This  harbour  is  large,  convenient,  and  safe ;  the  place  had  a  coo- 
siderable  trade,  with  a  valuable  pearl-fisbery,  which  employed  a  great  number  of 
slaves.    These  are  very  expert  in  procuring  the  oysters ;  some  of  them  will  remain 
under  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  TincredibU,  ed.]  and  rise  with  a  basket  full. 
The  town  has  lately  much  declined.     Its  latitude  is  ll''  27'  N.  and  longitude  74®  4'  W. 
Tiiebay  is  a  very  good  road  for  ships,  and  well  secured  from  northerly  winds ;  the  best  of 
-  St  lies  behind  two  small  islands  that  break  off  the  sea,  and  shelter  the  ships  from  the  effects 
"Of  tornados.    The  ground  is  every  where  good,  so  that  the  Spaniards  frequently  careea 
their  vessels  here ;  and  what  is  still  more  agreeable,  it  supplies  wood  aud  water  ia 
•abundance,  an  advantage  which  but  few  of  the  ports  oU  this  coast  possess.    Its  riter 
.also  runs  far  up  into  the  country,  and  receives  many  smaller  ones,  some  of  which  are 
navigable  for  boats  and  canoes  iarther  than  the  main  river.    The  entrance  of  this  river 
is  difficult  to  find  on  coming  to  it  from  sea.    Its  appearance  is  only  that  of  a  long  point 
atretcbing  off  from  the  coast  like  a  head-land,  and  forming  a  bay.    This  cape  must  be 
passed  and  ships  must  proceed  to  the  westward  of  it,  when  the  opening  of  the  river 
will  be  seen  on  the  larboard  side  within  the  point.    It  is  advisable,  for  a  ship  to  keep 
lout  a  little  to  seaward  as  soon  as  she  makes  the  point,  which  will  be  known  by  a  great 
liill  called  5ierra-Lamba,  that  is  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river.     Wben  a  ship 
is  round  the  point  and  has  opened  the  river,  an  island  will  be  seen  which  appears  to 
block  op  the  entrance,  but  discovers  itself  to  be  an  island  on  approaching  nearer;  there 
is  a  fiiir  channel  around  it  on  either  side,  and  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  isia  Vetde* 
or  Green  isle.    Sometimes  the  wind  will  blow  so  hard  at  £•  that  a  ship  cannot  get 
round  this  isdand;  in  which  case  come  to  an  anchor  under  the  off  point  of  the  island^ 
between  that  and  the  point  of  the  main  already  mentioned:  and  if  it  blows  fVom  the 
~W.  or  8.  Wi  go  under  the  inner  tide  of  the  said  island,  within  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
In  both  situations  there  is  good  riding  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms.*'     llie  K^atuil  <C{)romci( 
^vol  .xExi,  p.  411,)  contains  the  following  well  authenticated  statement  couceruing  the 
duration  of  immersion  in  thjc  oriental  pearl  fishery : — 

.  **  The  period  the  divers  continue  under  water,  in  the  depth  of  7  fathoms  seldom  ez« 
ceedt  <s  minute^  sometimes  a  mtnate  and  half\  but  persons  who  are  willing  to  allow  the 
greatest  latitude  say  they  never  knew  a  diver  remun  under  water  more  than  two  mtaules.**' 
.  The  geographical  site  of  St.  Martha  is  stated  in  the  Requisite  Tablet^  thus :  latitude 
tl«  19/  ^  N.  longitude  74°  4'  3(f  W.  difference  of  time  from  Greenwich  4h.'56m.  18s» 
The  same  is  thus  differently  recorded  in  the  Connaistance  des  tenu :  \X^  19'  &3^  N« 
7^  i4/.  do"  W,  from  Faris=:74'*  V  15'  W.  from  Greenwich. 
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HiAt  w«8,>%ej^nd  tbe(«ettiiig  of  Ibt  mopii*  which  muft  h«  sipt^  fftn  liioir.cwif^ 
try,  there^dwelt  white  bearded  men,  Ul^a  uie,  and  poiated  to  my  great  whi^ker^, 
^hich  I  mentioned  before;  and  that  they  had  killed  much  roany^  that  wail^ 
word .;  by  all  which  I .  understood  he  meant  the  Spaniards,  whose  cruelties  ip 
America  bad  l)een  spread  over  the  whole  cpuptry^  and  w«re  rem^ubeired  by  «|1 
the  nations^  from  father  to  so^  ,        . 

I  inquired  if  he  could  tell  me  how  I  might  go  from^his  island  and  get  •moqg 
those  white  men  :  he  told  me,  '*  Yes,  yes«  you  may  go  in  two  canoe."  I  coulli 
•not  understand  what  he  meant  or  make  him  describe  to  me  what  he  ratanC-  by 
twoeanoe;  till,  at  last,  with  great  difficulty^  I  found  he  meant  it  must  be  in  it 
lavjie  boat,  as  big  as  two  canoes.  This  part  of  Friday's  discourse  began  to  relish 
\irith  me  very  well:  and  from  this  time  I  entertained  so^ne  hopes  that*  oac 
time  or  other,  t  might  6nd  an  opportunity  to  make  my  escape  (mm  this  placCf 
fUid  that  this  poor  savage  might  be  a  means  to  help  me. 

During  the  long  time  that  Friday  had  miw  been  with  roe,  and  that  he  begsn 
to  speak  to  me,  and  understand  mie,  I  was  not  wanting  to  lay  a  foundation  of 
religious  knowledge  in  bis  mind  :  particularly  I  asked  him  ooe  time,  who  made 
))im  ?  The  poor  creature  did  not  understand  me  at  all,  but  thought  I  had  askefd 
bim  who  was  bis  father :  but  I  took  it  op  by  another  handle,  and  asked  him  who 
iaaade  the  sea,  the  ground  we  walked  on,  and  the  hills  and  woods }  He  told  mt, 
U  was  one  old  Benomuckes,  *  that,  lived  beyond  all ;  he  could  describe  nothiiig 
of  this  great  person,  but  that  he  was  very  old,  much  older,  he  said,  than  theseis  . 
lirthe  land,  man  the  moon  or  the  stars*  I  asked  him  then^4f  this  old  person  had 
Ittade  all  thiiigs,  why  did  not  all  things  worship  him  ?  H^  looked  very  grav«e,  and 
with  a  perfect  look  of  innocence  said,  *''  All  things  say  O !  to  him.*^  I  asked  him 
Sfthe  people  who  die  in  hi^  country  went' away  any  where?  He  said,  yes^ 
ihey  all  went  to  Benamuckee :  then  I  asked  him  whethei^  these  they  eat  up  went 
thither  too?  He  said,  yes.  From  these  things  I  began  to  instruct  him  in  the 
Itaowledge  of  the  true  God :  I  told  Turn  that  the  great  Maker  of  all  things  livied 
ji^p  there,  pointing  up  towards  heaven ;  that  he  governed  the  world  by  the  same 
power  and  providence  by  which  he  made  it;  that  be  was  omnipotent,  ftfid  ooul4 
iio  every  thuig  for  us,  give  every  thing  to  us*  .take  every  thing  from  us ;  and  ikos 
by  degrees^  I  opened  his  eyes.  He  listened  with  great  attention,  and  nsceived 
with  pleasure  the  notion  of  Jesu»-Christ  being  seat  to  redeem  us,  and  of  the  man- 
ner of  making  our  prayers  to  God,  and  his  being  able  to  hear  os,  ev^n  in  heaven. 
He  told  me  one  davi  that  if  our  God  could  hear  us  up  bey<md  the  sun,  he  mast 
needs  be  a  greater  God  than  thexr'Benittnutkee^  Who  lived  but  a  little  way  off  and 
^et  could  not  hear  til]  they  went  up  to  the  great  mountains  where  he  dWelr  t6 
speak  to  him. ,  I  asked  hnn  if  ever  he  went  thither  to  speak  tb  him  ?  H^  said, 
|)o ;  they  never  went  that  were  young  men  ;  none  went  thither  but  the  old  ^^cOf 
whom  he  called  their  Ooxookahee ;  that  is,  as  I  made  him  explain  it  to  me,  theif 
feligious^  or  clergy;  and  x}^i  they  went  to  sa^  O!  (so  he  called  saying  prayers,) 
and  then  came  hack,  and  told  them  what  Ben(M»uckee  said..  By  thisl  oinierved, 
that  there  is  priestcmft  even  among  the  moat  blinded,  ignorant  pagans  iO  ths 
world ;  t  and  the  policy  of  making  a  secret  of  i^igion,  in  order  to  .preserve  the 

*  Tamoflsii  is  the  GaraVb  name  for  their  juprame  deity.  6ce  page  130. note  oil 
word,  Caribean,  <  ^  ,  .     . 

f  pAp AN  l^(fagaft^t  latin)y«.lreathen,  gentile,  or  idolater,  ooejwhoadores  falaefadib 
Babonius  defives  the  word  pa^onatt  from  pa^s,  viliagas  ;  becaine,  when  Chdstianf  bo* 
came  masters  of  the  cities^'  the  heathens  were  ablieed,  by  the  ediott-^f  Covsta  mxw*  and 
jhis  sons,  to  go  and  live  in  the  country  villages,  fico.  Saiiias-jvs  will  have  the  word  fvnw 
from  ppgus,  considered  as  originally  signifying  irfM*  or  nation  :  wljence  iw.  observes,  we 
say  indifferently,  pagans,  or  gentiles.  The  abbot  ^^Fleury  gives  another  origin  of  pagan: 
lie  observes,  that  the  emp«ri»rCoNSTAicTiirE  going  from  Aotioob,  aftainsl  Af^KSiiTiifSiia 
d50,  assembled  all  his  troops,  and  advised  eoch  as  bad  not  received  baptism  to  reoeiveit 
inmediately ;  declaring  withali  thatMcbi^we^ ibiwd  unba^sed9heald4aitfbe  sovitf) 
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^tMlntiofi  of  '<&ip  |$Mp1e  to  the  deigyi  19  not  only  to  hk  fomA  m  the  RonMN 
but  perhaps  emong  aii  rdi^ons  io  the  world,  even  among  the  most  brtttish  attd 
hertootts  savages* 

I  endoiToar^  to  clear  up  this  frandto  my. man  Friday;  and  toM  him,  dial 
the  pfdenoe  of  their  old  men  goin^  up  to  the  mountains  to  say  O  !  to  their  god 
Benaimckee  was  a  cheat ;  and  their  orineing  word  from  thence  what  he  said 
was  much  more  so ;  that  if  they  met  with  any  answer,  or  spake  with  any  one 
there  it  must  be  with  an  evil  spirit :  and  then  I  entered  into  a  long  discourse 
with  him  about  the  Devil,  the  origin  of  him,  his  rebellion  against  God,  his  en* 
mity  to  man^  the  reason  of  it,  his  setting  himself  up  in  the  dark  parts  of  thd 
world  to  be  worshipped  instead  of  God,  and  as  God,  and  the  many  stratagems 
he  made  use  of  to  delude  mankind  to  their  ruin ;  how  he  had  a*  secret  access  to 
e«r  pas^onsand  to  our  aflfections,and  to  tfdapt  his  snares  so  to  our  inclinations,  ai 
to  cause  us  even  to  be  our  own  tempters,  and  run  upon  our  destruction  by  ouf 
own  choice;  I  found  it  was  not  so  easy  to  imprint  right  notions  in  his  min4 
About  the  Devil,*  as  it  was  about  the  being  of  a  God :  nature  assisted  all  my 
arguments  to  evidence  to  him  even  the  necessity  of  a  great  First  Cause,  and 
an  overruling,  governing  power,  a  secret,  directing  Providence,  and  of  the  equity 

"  '  "  r-        '  ■ ■ '■ .^.^^^ 

and  go  home.  Hence,  perhaps,  says  that  author  the  name  pagan  might  be  given  to  diose 
wfao  chose  the  latter ;  the  latin  word  jN^itas  properly  signifjing  a  person  who  does  not 
bear  arms,  in  opposition  to  mties,  a  soldier.  And  hence  it  might  in  time,  extend  to  all 
IwiAens  or,  continues  he,  the  word  might  come  from  p9gii»9  village,  in  regard  the  pea* 
aanls  were  thtee  who  adhered  longest^  to  the  idolatry  of  the  heMheas.  Pagan  is  used 
by  ear  antient  dramatic  writers  tu  signify  one  who  does  net  credit  a  hct  related  to 
bua.  BsAuxoNT  and  Fletcbeu  in  th^Woman**  prixe  (apt  t,  scene  3^  ass  itin  thaf 
sense  ;—^  Raw.- 1  have  lost  them,  and  heaven  knows  I'm  glad  on't.  I^et's  ,go»  and  teU 
me  all,  and  tell  me  how ;  for  '^  yet  I'm  pagan  in't.**  In  like  maimer  G«  Ruogls 
employs  it  in  JenoramM  (a.  iv,  s.  5,)  :-7>Ant.  'This fellow  will  not  believe  joq.  Cupjis« 
^  lie  an  infidel?  let  me  come  to  the  pa^an,** 

*  Devil  : — ^^C's  embarrassment  in  this  part  of  his  religious  teaching  is  not  singular : 
in  fact  the  subject  is  one  of  much  difficulty  x  some  lig&t  has  been  endeavoured  to  be 
thrown  upon  it  in  the  philological  note  appended  Unto  page  140 1  with  wbiefa'if  the 
yeadef  thiidis  fit  he  may  connect  the  following  additional  remarks  upon  the  sami 
vord.    Devils  are  considered  as  the  enemies  and  seducers  of  the  human  race,  and  as 
perpetually  basied  in  drawing  them  into  sin.  (The  plural  number  is  here  need  on  the  par* 
ticular  authority  of  MaHkinB  i  xii,  t4 ;  zzt,  41 ;  Murk  i  v,  9,)  A  power  is  attributed  ante 
them  of  performing  miracles  similar  to  those  wrought  by  the  Almighty ;  and  even 
m  power  that  counteracts  and  renders  aborti?i^  the  bene?olence  of  the  creator.  Although 
the  primitive,  christian  religion  did  not  formerly  allow  the  same  power  onto  the  devil 
ms  to  the  Most-high,  it  supposed  that  malevolent  being  prevented  mankind    froie 
entering  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  destined  for  them  by  the  goodness  of  God| 
and  lea  roost  of  them  into  eternal  perdition.    Modern  christians  however^  virtually 
attribute  to  the  devil  an  empire  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  celestial  deity.    The 
Ibrroe^  Caccording  to  certain  calvinistic  tenets)  carries  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
lioman  race  who  are  destined  to  listen  to  his  destructive  temptation,  rather  than  to  the 
•eoniands  of  the  latter ;  who  by  the  exclusive  professors  alluded  td  is  allowed  with 
difficulty  only  to  save  a  few-   eleet    The  doctrine  of  two  antagonist  principlea  is 
imrrowed  from  ZoapASTxa  t  (as  the  modern  europeans  call  Zeri>vsht  the  celebrated 
l^gisiajbir  of  the  Ferfians  who  flourished  under  DAafvs-HvBTASPas;  (another  mts^ 
pomerl)     Of  these  the  good  prijnciple  was  named  Oromandrs  or  OaoMAzvs,  the 
^^ntienl  ^f  days,  the  name    which  the    Magi   and  Chaldaeans  give  to  the  suprema 
lieing ;.  and  which  in  the  chaldaVc  language  is  said  to  signify,  burning  light-     He  iy 
jepresented  by  them  as  surrounded  by  fire  ;  that,  bis  bod^  is  like  to  light,  and  his  soul 
unto  trifth.    The  other  bad  principle  they  called  AaiMANssor  Arimanvs,  that  is 
inChaldaYc,  my  enemy,  or  conning;  and  deceitful:  op|>osed  to  Oromazcs  who  how- 
ever was  to  destroy  it  at  last.    This  is  the  Osiaxs  and  Typhoh  of  the  Egyptians;  this 
Ae  Pan  00  a  A  of  tTie  Greeks:  and  this  strongly  resembles  the  JaaovAii  and  SATAtl 
of  Jews  antl  Christians,    j^nCb  are  the  efforts  of >a  the  sages  to  tufUin  the  origin 
•f  goo4'«n4  evil  1  <»        . 
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MmI  jintiM  o^  M^iiig  hdiiui^  to  )itm  that  ihad«  as,  and  the  tikis ;  \ni%  lKef« 
•ppeaicd  nothing  of  this  kind  in  the  notion  of  an  evil  spirit ;  of  hit  ort)^hml,  hit 
beitig,  his  nature,  and,  above  all,  of.  his  inclination  to  do  evil,  and  to  draw  u 
IB  tp  do  so  too :  and  the  poor  creature  puzzled  me  once  in  snch  a  manner,  by 
m  question  merely  natural  and  innocent,  tlmt  I  scared  knew  what  to  wy  to  himtf 
I  hi|d  been  talking  a  great  deal  to  him  of  the  power  of  God,  his4>mtiipoteQoei 
lus  aversion  to  sin,  bis  being  a*  consuming  fire  to  the  workers  of  iniquity  ;  how, 
•s  he  had  made  us  all,  be  could  destroy  us  and  all  the  world  in  a  moment ;  and 
lie  listened  with  great  seriousness  to  me  all  the  while.  After  this  I  had  been 
telling  him  how  the  Devil  was  God*$  enemy  in  tlie  hearts  of  men,  and  used  all 
his  malice  and  skill  to  defeat  the  good  designs  of  Providence,  and  the  like. 
*'  Well,"  says  Friday,  "  but  you  say  God  is  so  strong,  so  greet ;  is  be  not  mod| 
Strong,  much  might  as  the  Devil  f''«~<*  Yes,  yes''  says  i, ''  Friday,  God  is  stronger 
fhan  the  Devil:  God  is  aliove  the  Devil, and  tlierefore  we  pray  to  God  to  tread 
him  down  under  .our  feet,  and  enable  us  to  resist  his  temptations,  and  queBch 
Lis  fiery  darts.** — *<  But,'*  says  he  again,**  if  God  much  stronger,  much'  might 
as  the  Devil,  why  God  no  kill  the  I>evil,  so  make  him  no  more  do  wicked  ?"  I 
was  strangely  surprised  at  this  question ;  and  hfter  all,  although  I  was  now  an 
old  man,  yet  I  jvas  but  a  young  doctor,  and  ill  qualified  for  a  casuist,  or  a  solver 
of  difficulties ;  and,  at  first,  I  could  not  tell  what  to  say;  so  I. pretended  not 
to  hear  him,  aud  asked  him  what  he  said  ;  but  he  was  too  earnest  for  an  answer 
to  foiiget  his  question,  so  that  he  repeated  it  in  the  very  same  broken  words  si 
above.  By  this  time  I  had  recovered  myself  a  little,  and  I  said,  **  God  will  at 
last  punish  him  severely  ;  he  is  reserved  for  the  judgment,  and  is  to  he  cast  into 
the  bottomless  pit,  to  dwell  with  everlasting  fire.*'  This  did  not  satisfy  Friday; 
bat  he  returns  upon  me,  repeating  my  words,  **  Reserve  at  last :  Me  no  under^ 
stand  ;  but  why  not  kill  Devil  now ;  not  kill  great  ago  T'— "^  You  may  as  well 
ask  roe,"  said  I,  **  why  God  does  not  l^ill  you  and  me,  when  we  do  wicked  things 
here  that  ofiend  him?  We  are  preserved  to  repent  and  be  pardoned.**  He 
piused  some  time  on  this :  ^  Well,  well,**  says  he,  afiectionatel V,  '*  that  well :  s6 
you,  h  Devil,  all  wicked,  all  preserve,  repent,  God  pardon  all.'*  Here  I  was 
run  down  again  by  him  to  the  last  degree ;  and  it  was  a  testimony  to  vae$  how 
the  mere  notions  of  nature,  though  they  will  guide  reasonable  creatures  to  the 
knowledge  of  a  God,  and  of  a  worship  or  homage  due  to  the  supreme  being 
of  God,  as  the  consequence  of  our  nature,  yet  nothing  but  divine  revehition  can 
form  a  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  mysteries  of  the  christian  religion.  I  therefore 
diverted  the  present  discourse  between  me  and  my  man,  rising  up  hastily,  as  upon 
some  sudden  ocpasion  of  going  out ;  then  sending  him  for  something  a  ^ood  way 
off,  I  seriously  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  enable  me  to  instruct  savmgly  this 
boor  savage ;  assisting,  by  his  spirit,  the  heart  of  the  poor  ignorant  creature  to 
receive  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  God,  reconciling  him  to  himself,  and  would 
guide  roe  to  speak  so  to  him  as  his  conscience  might  be  coiivinced,  his  eyes 
Opened,  and  hjs  soul  saved.  When  he  came  again  to  me,  I  entered' into  a  long 
discourse  with  him^  upon  the  subject  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  of  repentance 
towards  God,  and  faith,  &c.  I  then  explained  to  him,  as  well  as  I  coufd  why 
our  Redeemer  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels ;  and  how,  for  that  reason, 
the  fiiUen  angels  had  no  share  in  the  red^emption  ;  that  he  came  only  to  the  lost 
ofihaiikind,  and  the  like.  Iliad,  God  knows,  more  sincerity  than  knowledge 
in  all  the  methods  I  took  for  this  poor  creature's  instruction,  aud  must  aeknow* 
ledge,  tliat  I  believe  all  that  act  upon  the  same  principle  will  iind,  that  in  laying 
things  open  to  ))im,  I  really  informed  and  instructed  myself  in  many  things  that 
^either  I  d\^  pot  know,  or  had  not  fully  considered  before,  but  which  occurred 
paturally  to  my  mind  upon  searching  into  them,  for  the  information  of  this  pooc 
savage  ;  and  I  had;  iqore  afTection  in  my  inquiry  after  things  upon  this  occasion 
than  pver  1  felt 'before ;  so  that,  whether  this  poor  'wild  wretch  was  the  (letter 
for  me  or  no,  I  had  great  reason  to  be  thankful  that  ever  he  came  to  me ;  my 
^rief  sat  lighter  upon  uie,*  my  habitation  grew  comfortable  to  me  ibeyoodaiea* 
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«M«;  «ml  whca  I  vetecled,  Unt  in  Uut  tolkaiy  life  which  I  hod  hetn 
to»  I  had  not  only  hem  moved  to  look  op  to  Uemveo  mjraelf,  mnd  to  wek  to  ihm 
htoA  that  had  broogbt  ne  here,  but  was  now  to  bo  made  an  iii9troiiM*iit,  ladet 
pniridenceyCo  save  the  life,  aud^  for  aught  1  knew,  the  soul  of  a  poor  savage*  ao4 
pring  him  to  the  true  koo«fledge  of  rdigion  :  I  saj,  when  I  reflected  upon  all 
these  thioK^  a  sectet  joy  ran  throofLh  every  part  of  my  soul,  and  I  Av^aeatlj 
rgoioed  that  ever  I  was  brought  to  this  place,  wliich  1  liad  so  often  thought  ifai 
most  dreadliil  of  all  afflictioos  that  could  possibly  have  befktien  me. 

I  CDotinued  in  this  thankful  frame  all  the  remainder  of  ray  time ;  and  tha  can* 
versadoo  which  employed  the  hours  between  Friday  and  me  was  such,  as  mad« 
the  three  years  which  we  lived  there  together  perfectly  and  completely  happy^ 
if  any  such  thing  as  complete  happinem  can  be  formed  in  a  sublunarj  states  TnUl 
savage  was  now  a  much  better  Christian  than  I,  though  I  have  reason  to  hop^ 
that  we  virere  equally  comforted  and  restored  penitents.  We  had  here  the  word 
•f  God  to  read,  and  no  farther  off  from  his  Spirit  to  instruct*  than  if  we  had  been 
in  Englaml.  I  al#ays  applied  myself,  in  reading  the  scriptures,  to  let  him  kaow^ 
as  well  as  I  ooakl,  the  roeaaiag  of  what  1  read ;  and  he  again*  by  his  serious  en« 
qoiries  and  questionings,  made  me,  as  I  said  before,  a  much  better  scholar  in  the 
scripture  knowledge  tliao  I  should  ever  have  been  by  my  own  mere  private  read* 
log-  Another  thing  1  cannot  refrain  from  observing  here  also,  from  experieacs^ 
in  this  retired  part  of  my  life,  how  infinite  and  inexpressible  a  blessing  ii  is*  tha( 
the  knowledge  of  God  is  so  piainly  laid  down  in  his  word,  so  easv  to  be  received, 
and  understood,  that,  as  the  bare  reading  of  the  scripture  maile  me  capable  of  f 

vndersmading  enough  of  my  duty  to  carry  me  directly  on  to  the  great  worl^  of 
repentance  for  my  sins,  to  a  stated  reformation  in  practice,  and  obedience  to  all 
Ged*e  Commands,  and  this  without  any  teacher  or  instructor,  I  mean  human;  s<% 
the  same  plain  instnictiou  sufficiently  served  to  the  enlightening  this  savi^e  crea* 
tore,  and  bringing  him  to  be  such  a  Chrbdan,  as  I  have  known  few  eqiial  ta 
biai  in  my  life.  As  to  all  the  disputes,  wrangling,  strife,  and  contention*  which 
baTO  happened  in  the  world  about  religion,  Ivl^ther  niceties  in  doctrines,  or. 
achemes  of  church-government,  they  were  all  perfectly  useless  to  us, and  forauf^ht  I 
can  yet  see,  they  have  been  so  to  the  rest  of  ine  world.  We  bad  the  sure  vuide  ta 
heaven,  the  wo^  of  God  ;  and  we  had  wholesome  views  of  the  heavenly  Spirit^ 
teaching  and  instructing  us  by  his  word,  leading  us  into  all  truth,  and  makinf^ 
OS  both  willing  and  obedient  to  the  instruction  of  his  word.  And  I  cannot  sea 
the  least  use  that  the  greatest  knowledge  of  the  disputed  points  in  religion,  which 
have  made  such  confusions  in  the  world,  would  have  been  to  us^if  we  could  havo 
obtained  it.     But  I  must  go  on  with  the  historical  part  of  things  in  order. 

After  Fridav  and  I  became  more  intimately  an^uainted,  and  that  he  could 
aoderstand  almost  all  I  said  to  him,  and  S|)eak  pretty  fluently,  although  in  broken 
£nglish,  to  me,  I  aoquaioied  him  with  my  own  history,  or,  at  least,  so  much  of 
it  as  related  to  my  coming  to  tliis  place ;  how  I  had  lived  here,  and  bow  long : 
1  let  him  into  the  mysteryf  for  such  it  was  to  him,  of  gunpowder  and  bullet,  and 
taught  him  how  to  sbooL  I  gave  him  a  knife,  which  hci  was  wonderfully  delighted 
with  ;  mid  I  made  him  a  belt,  with  a  frog  hanging  to  it,  such  as  in  England  wa 
wear  hangers  in  ;  and,  in  the  frog,  in^^tead  of  a  hanger.  1  gave  him  a  hatchet| 
which  was  not  only  as  good  a  weapon,  in  some  cases,  but  much  more  useful  upon 
ether  occasions.  I  described  to  him  the  contiueut  of  Europe,  and  tlie  country 
o£  England,  which  I  came  from  ;  how  we  lived,  how  we  worshipped  God,  how 
I0t  behaved  to  oKe  another,  and  how  we  traded  in  sh  ps  to  all  parts  of  the  world* 
I  gave  him  an  account  of  the  wreck  which  I  had  been  on  board  of,  and  showed 
him,  as  near  as  I  could,  the  place  where  she  lav  ;  but  she  was  all  beaten  in  piece$ 
before,  and. gone.  'I  showed  him  the  ruins  of  our  boat,  wl^ch  we  lost  when  wa 
oscaped,  and  which  I  could  not  stir  with  my  whole  strength  then  ;  but  was  now 
fallen  almost  all  io  pieces.  Upon  seeing  this  boat,  Friday  stood  musing  a  great 
while,  and  sM  nothing.  I  asked  him  what  it  was  lie  studied  upon  ?  ^t  last, 
•ays  be,  *'  Me  see  such  boat  like  coipe  to  place  at  my  nation**'    I  did  not  under- 
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fNmnibi  a  good  while ;  Imt,  lit  hst,  when  I  had  ^tamined'  &r flier  intd  it,  !«■• 
llentood  by  him,  that  a  boat,  sucb  as  that  had  been,  came  on  shore  upon  th« 
couDtrj  where  he  lived ;  that  is,  as  he  explained  it,  was  driven  ttuther  by  strew 
•f  weraier.  1  presently  imagined  that  some  european  ship  must  have  been  cait 
•way  upon  their  coast,  and  the  boat  might  get  loose,  and  drive  a^re;  but  I  was 
•a  doll,  that  I  never  once  thought  of  men  making  their  escape  from  a  wreck 
^ther,  much  less  whence  they  might  come  ;  so  I  only  enquired  after  a  descrip* 
tbn  of  the  boat.  FAday  describ^  the  boat  to  roe  well  enough ;  but  brought 
jne  belter  to  undeistaud  him,  when  he  added,  with  some  warmth,  *' We  save 
white  mans  from  drown/*  Then  I  presently  asked  hiro,  if  there  were  any  white 
jaans,  as  he  called  them,  in  the  boat?  ^  Yes,'*  he  said  ;**  boat  full  of  white mans.*^ 
I  asked  him  how  many?  He  told  upon  his  fin^rs  seventeen.  I  asked  him 
then  what  became  of  them  }    He  told  me,  ^  thejr  hve  at  my  nation.'' 

This  put  new  thoughts  into  my  head ;  for  I  presently  imagined  that  theii 
aiigfat  be  the  men  belonging  to  the  ship  that  was  cast  away  in  the  sight  of  my 
island,  as  I  now  called  it ;  and  who,  after  the  ship  was  struck  on  the  rock, 
and  they  saw  her  inevitably  lost,  had  saved  themselves  in  their  boat,  and  wers 
landed  upon  that  wild  shore  among  the  savages.  Upon  this,  I  enquired  of  him 
more  critically  what  was  become  of  them  ;  he  assured  me  tliey  lived  still  there; 
that  they  had  been  there  about  four  years ;  that  the  savagel  let  them  alone,  and 
gave  them  victuals  to  live  on.  I  ask^  him  how  it  oanie  to  pass  tliey  did  not  kill 
them,  and  eat  them  ?  He  said,  **  No,  they  moke  broeher  with  them  ;  **  diat  is, 
as  I  understood  him,  a  truce ;  and  then  he  added,  *'  They  no  eat  mans  but  when 
aiake  the  war  fight ;  **  that  is  to  say,  they  never  eat  any  men  but  audi  as  oonie 
to  fight  against  them,  and  are  taken  in  battle* 

It  was  after  this  some  considerable  time»  that,  being  upon  the  top  of  the  kill^ 
•t  the  east  side  of  the  bland,  from  whence,  as  I  have  said,  I  had,  in  a  clear  daj^ 
discovered  the  main,  or  continent  of  America,  Friday-,  the  weath«r  being  veiy 
ierene,  looks  very  earnestly  towards  that  land,  add,  m  a  kind  of  surprise,  falls 
•jumping  and  dancing,  and  calls  out  to  me,  for  1  was  at  some  distance  Ihtm  him : 
J  asked  him  what  was  the  matter?  *^  O  joy  !  *'  says  he,  ^  O  g|ad  !  ^  there  see  my 
country,^  there  my  nation  !  ^  I  observed  an  extraordinary  sense  of  pleasure  ap* 
pearecl  in  his  face,  and  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  countenance  discovered  a 
atrange  eagerness,  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  in  his  own  country  again.  This  ob* 
•ervatfon  of  mine  put  a  great  many  thoughts  into  me,  which  made  me  at  first  not 
ao  easy  about  my  new  man  Friday  as  I  was  before ;  and  I  made  no  doubt  but 
that,  it  Friday  could  get  back  to  his  own  nation  again,  he  would  not  only  fbr^t 
•U  his  religion,  but  ail  his  obligation  to  me,  and  would  be  forward  enough  to  give 
his  countryman  an  accbunt  of  mfe,  and  come  back  perhaps  with  an  hundred  or 
two  of  them,  and  mak<D  a  feast  upon  me,  at  which  tie  might  be  as  merry  as  be 
vsed  to  be  with  those  of  his  enemies,  when  they  were  taken  in  war.  But  I 
wronged,  the  poor  honest  creature  very  much,  for  which  I  was  Very  sorry  after- 
wards. However,  as  my  jealousy  increased,  and  held  me  some  weeks,  I  was  a 
little  more  circumspect,  and  not  so  familiar  and  kind  to  him  as  before :  in  which 
I  was  certainly  in  the  wrong  too;  the  honest,  grateful,  creature,  having  oo 
thougtit  abbtit  it,  but  what  consisted  with  the  best  principles,  both  as  a  rehgioui 
van,  and  as  a  grateful  friend ;  as  appeared  afterwrns,  to  my  full  satisfaction*    ' 

While'my  jealousy  of  hiro  lasted,  you  roay  be  sure  I  was  every  day  pumping 
him,  to  see  ifbe  would  discover  any  of  the  new  thouf^hts  which  I  suspected  were  ia 
him  :  Jbut  I  found  every  thing  he  said  was  so  honest,  and  so  innocent,  that  IcouM 
find  nolHing  to'  nourish  my  suspicion ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  my  uneasiness,  he 
made  me,  at  last,  entirely  his  own  again  ;  nor  did  he,  in  the  It ast,' perceive  diat 
I  was' uneasy,  arid,  therefore,  I  could  not  suspect  him  of  deceit.  One  day,  walk'i 
ing  up  the  same  hill,  hut  the  weather  being  hazy  at  sea,  so  that  we  could  not  see 
the  eontinenr,  I  called  to  him,  and  said,  **  Fnday,  do  not  you  wish  yourself  in 
your  own  country,  ydur'own  nation  ?  **  *'  Yes,"  be  said,  *'  I  he  mucli  O  glad  to 
ho  at  my  own  nation,''    *<  What  -would  yon  do  there  ?'^  said  I »  *' Woi&l  yeo 
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tm  wild  amo,  eil  ihenN  fiesh  asftint  snd  be  •  ssvAfe,  'as  yon  w«ii  bafiira  ^  * 
He  looked  bili  of  concern,  and  shaking  his  bead,-«ud,  **  No,  no,  Friday  tell  then 
to  live  goody  tell  them  to  pray  God,  tell  them  to  eat  oorn^bread*  cattle^flesfc, 
■ulk ;  no  cat  man  again/*  **  Why,  then,"  said  1  to  him,  *'  they  will  kill  jojou^ 
Ife  looked  Krave  at  that,  and  then  said,  ^  No,  no,  they  no  kill  me,  they  wiUiog 
Jove  learn."  He  meant,  by  this,  they  woold  be  willing  to  learn.  He  added,  they 
learned  much  of  the  bearded  roans  that  came  in  the  boat.  Then  I  asked  faiti 
if  he  would  go  back  to  them  ?  He  smiled  at  that,  and  told  me  that  he  oooM  net 
twin  so  far.  I  told  him,  I  would  make  a  oanoe  for  him.  He  told  om  he  would 
go,  if  [  would  go  with  him.  '*  1  go !  '*  says  I,  **  why,  tbcy  will  eat  me,  if  I  coos 
there."  ^  No,  no,"  says  he,  **  me  make  diey  no  eat  you  ;  me  make  they  much 
love  you.  He  meant,  he  would  tell  them  how  I  had  killed  his  enemies,  and  saved 
his  life,  and  so  he  would  make  them  love  me.  Then*  he  told  me  as  well  as  he 
could,  bow  kind  they  were  to  seventeen  white  bmd,  or  beafded  men,  as  be  called 
them,  who  came  on  shore  there  in  distress. 

From  this  time,  I  confess,  I  had  a  mind  to  venture  over,  and  see  if  I  couM 
possibly  join  with  those  bearded  men,  who,  I  made  no  doubt,  were  Spaniards  or 
Fortugnese ;  not  doubting,  but,  if  I  could,  we  might  6nd  some  method  to  escape 
firom  thence,  being  upon  the  continent,  and  a  good  company  together,  better 
than  r  could  from  an  island  forty  miles  off  the  s&re,  and  alone,  without  help. 
80,  after  some  days,  I  took  Friday  to  work  again,  by  way  of  dncoorse ;  and  told 
him,  I  woold  give  him  a  boat  to  go  b^  to  his  own  nation  ;  and,  aooordtngly,  I 
carried  him  to  my  frigitte,  which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  and  haviaf;; 
cleared  it  of  water  (for  1  always  kept  it  sunk  in  water),  I  brought  it  out,  showed 
it  him,  and  we  both  went  into  it.  I  found  he  was  a  most  dexterous  fellow  at 
managing  it,  and  would  make  it  go  almost  as  swift  again  as  1  could  ;  so,  when  he 
was  io)  I  said  to  him,  ^  Well,  now,  Friday,  shall  we  go  to  your  nation?'*  He 
looked  very  doll  at  my  saying  so  ^  which,  it  seems,  was  because  be  thought  the 
hoat  too  small  to  go  so  far.  I  then  told  him  I  had  a  bigger ;  so,  the  next  daV| 
J  went  to  the  nlare  where  the- first  boat  lay  which  I  had  made,  but  which  I  could 
not  get  into  tne  water.  He  said  that  was  big  enough  :  but  then,  as  I  had  taken 
no  care  of  it,  and  it  had  Uin  two  or  three  tuid  twenty  years  there,  the  sun  had 
apiit  aad  dried  it  that  it  was,  in  a  manner  rotten.  Friday  told  roe  such  a  beet 
would  do  very  well,  and  would  carry  much  enough  vittle,  drink,  bread  ;  Shat  was 
Jus  wfiy  of  talking. 

Upon  the  *  whole,  I  was,  by  this  time^  so  fixed  upon  my  design  of  going  over 
«rith  him  to  the  contiaent^  that  i  told  him  we  would  go  atid  make  one  ns  big  as 
that,  and  he  should  go  home  in  it.  He  answiered  not  one  word,  but  looked  vesy 
l^rave  and  sod.  I  %fkeA  liim  what  was  the  mutter  with  himf  He  asked  me  again, 
**  Why  you  angry  mad  witli  Friday  ?  What  me  done?  *'  I  asked  him  wliathe 
vieant  ?  I  toid  him  I  was  not  angry  with  him  at  all.  "  No  angry  f  "  says'he, 
repeating  the  words  several  times ;  **  Why  send  Friday  liome  away  to  my* nation  ^ 
*•  Why,**  says  I,  **  Friday,  did  not  you  say,  you  wislicd  you  were  there  r**  "  Yesg 

fes,"  says  he,  '*  wish  be  hoih  there  ;  no  wish  Friday  there,  no.  master  there.*' 
n  a  word„  he  would  not  think  of  going  there  without  me.  **  I  go  there,  Friday  \*^ 
says  I,  **  what  shall  I  do  there  ?**  He  returned  vciy  quick  upon  meat  this ;  "  Yoo 
do  great  deal  much  good,'*  says  he,  '*  you  teach  wild  mans  be  gfNxl,  sober,  tame* 
Sians ;  you  tell  them  kuow  God,  pray  God,  and  live  new  life."  "  Alas  I  Friday,** 
eays  I,  **  thou  knowest  not  what  thou  sayest ;  I  am  but  aii  ignorant  man  myself/* 
*^  Yes,  yes,"  says  be,  "  you  leachee  me  good,  you  teadiee  tliem  good.*'  ^  No, 
no,  Friday,"  says  I,  '*  you  shall  go  without  me ;  leave  me  here  to  live  by  mysdf, 
as  I  did  before."  lie  looked  confused  again  at  that  word ;  and  running  to  oim 
of  the  hatchets  which  he  hsed  to  wear^  he  takes  it  up  hastily,  and  gives  it  to  me. 
^  What  must  I  do  with  this  ^**  says  I  to  him.  **  Yoii  take  kill  Friday,"  says  he, 
**  What  must  1  kill  you.  for  ? "  said  I  again.  He  returns  very  quids,  **  What 
^ou  seod  Friday  away  for?  Take  kill  Friday,  no  send  Friday  away •''  This  he 
spoke  so  earnestly,  that  I  saw  teara  staod  in  his  eyes ;  an  a  word,  I  «o  plainly.  $!&• 
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soverH  the  utmost  afiiection  in  him  to  roe,  and  a  irm  resohition  in  him,  thit 
I  told  hiia  then,  and  often  after,  that  I  would  never  send  him  awaj  from  mci  if 
he  vat  willing  to  i»tay  with  me. 

Upon  the  whole,  asl  found,  by  all  bis  discourse,  a  settled  affection  to  roe,  and 
that  nothing  should  part  him  from  me,  so  I  found  all  the  foundation  of  his  desire 
*  to  go  to  Ills  own  country  was  laid  in  his  ardent  affection  to  the  people,  and  his 
hopes  of  my  doing  them  good ;  a  thing,  which,  as  I  had  no  notion  of  myself,  so 
J  had  not  the  least  thought,  or  intention,  or  desire  of  undertaking  it.  But  still 
:I  found  a  strong  inclination  to  my  attempting  an  escape,  as  above,  founded  on 
the  supposition  gathered  from  the  discourse,  viz,  that  there  were  seventeen 
liearded  men  there :  and,  therefore,  without  any  more  delay,  I  went  to  work  with 
^Friday,  to  find  out  a  great  tree  proper  to  fell,  and  make  a  large  periagua,  or 
canoe,  to  un^rtake  the  voyage.  There  were  trees  enough  in  the  island  to  have 
.built  a  little  fleet,  not  of  such  boats,  but  even  of  good  krge  vessels ;  but  the  main 
thing  I  looked  at  was,  to  get  one  so  near  the  water,  that  we  might  launch  it  when 
it  was  made,  to  avoid  the  mistake  i  committed  at  first.  At  last,  Friday  pitched 
upon  a  tree,  for  I  found  he  knew  much  better,  than  I  what  kind  of  wood  was 
^  fittest  for  it ;  nor  can  I  tell  to  this  day,  what  wood  to  call  the  tree  we  cut  down, 
"  cscept  that  it  was  very  like  the  tree  we  call  fustic,*  or  between  that  and  the  Ni- 
caragua! wood,  for  it  was  much  of  the  same  colour  and  smell.  Friday  was  for 
burning  the  hollow  or  cavity  of  this  tree  out,  to  make  it  for  a  boat,  but  I  showed 
him  bow  to  cut  it  with  tools  ;  which,  after  I  had  showed  him  how  to  use,  he  did 
very  handily ;  and,  in  about  a  month's  hard  labour,  we  finished  it,  and  made  it 
very  handsome;  especially  when  with  our  axes,  which  I  showed  him  how  th 
handle,  we  cut  and  hewed  the  outside  into  the  true  shape  of  a  boat.  After  this, 
however,  it  coat  us  near  a  fortnight's  time  to  get  her  along,  as  it  were,  inch  by 
inch,  upon  rollers,  into  the  water ;  but  when  she  was  in,  she  would  have  carried 
twenty  men  with  great  ease* 

When  she  was  in  the  water,  and  although  she  was  so  big  it  amazed  me  to  see 
with  what  dexterity,  and  how  swift,  my  man  Friday  would  manage  her,  turn  her, 
and  paddle  her  along ;  so  I  asked  him  if  he  would,  and  if  we  might,  venture  orer 
in  her  ?  "  Yes,'*  he  said,  '*  we  venture  over  in  her  very  well,  though  great  blow 
wind**'  However,  I  had  a  farther  design,  that  he  knew  nothing  of,  and  that  Was 
to  make  a  masit  and  a  sail,  and  to  fit  her  with  an  anchor  and  cable.  As  to  a  mast^ 
that  was  easy  enough  to  get ;  so  I  pitched  upon  a  straight  young  cedar.tree,  wliicb 
I  found  near  the  place,  and  which  there  was  great  plenty  of  in  the  island  :  and 
1  set  Friday  to  work  to  cut  it  down,  and  gave  him  directions  bow  to  shape 
And  order  It.  But  aa  to  the  sail,  that  was  my  particular  care.  I  knew  I 
had  old  sails,  or  ratlier  pieces  of  old  sails  enough :  but,  as  I  bad  bad  them  now 

*  FvsTic  : — or  fustock,  a  yellow  wood  used  by  the  dyers.  The  coloar  it  yields  is 
«  fine  golden  yellow ;  but  ihere  should  be  some  other,  ingredient  mixed  with  it  to  make 
it  lasting.  The  tree  that  yields  it  grows  in  all  the  caribee  islands.:  particularly  in  Bar- 
bados and  Tobago,  where  it  rises  to  a  great  height.  The  dyers  use  it  chiefly  for  black ; 
but  some  of  the  ablest  and  honestest  among  them,  who  would  dye  none  out  the  best 
and  most  lasting  colours,  are  of  opinion  it  should  be  absolutely  excluded  out  of  all  dy- 
ing. Besides  this,  there  is  another  kind  of  fu'stick  or  fustel,  growing  in  Italy,  Provence, 
&c.  which  is  used  to  dye  a  coffee-colour.  (Cuambfrs's  C^r/o/Miet/ia.) 

f  NiCARAOVA  :~i8  tH^  name  of  a  lake  and  «rtver  in  tlie  province  of  New-Spain  so 
called.  The  lake  is  ^17  leagues  in  circumference.  Its  western  part  is  not  more  than 
.fO  miles  from  the  S.W,  coast  of  Mexico,  near  the  north  Pacific  ocean.  On  the  banks 
.of  this  lake  are  several  good  town;  or  cities,  particularly  those  of  Grenada  and  Leon. 
The  former  of  these  is  on  the  S.  side  in  latitude  11''  8'  N.  longitude,  85°  12'  W.  and  is 
45  miles  westward  from  the  city  of  Nicaragua,  tliat  stands  at  some  distance  S.  from  the 
lake;  the  latter  is  at  the  west  end,  in  latitude  12**  N.  longitude  87**  W.  The  river, 
'which  rises  in  the  lake,  directs  its  course  £,  until  it  falls  in  the  Norih  sea,  opposite  the 
Island  of  xVIonglaras,  in  latitude  11*  40^  N.  longitude  82*^  47'  W.  having  a  large  expan- 
sive course  of  water,  which  divides  the  province  of  Nicaragua  from  Coita>pca|  aad 
senders  the  towns  upon  its  banks  of  considerable  importance*  .    ' 
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"  *  •  •  •  ,  « 

Hi  tEhd  bff^iktf  yetirs  by  me,  Mid  had  not  been  rery  ciifeful  to  fwodrve  ttmb,  crot 
imagining  that  I  should  ever  have  this  kind  of  ose  for  them,  I  did  not  donbt  but  tbef 
were  all  rotten,  and  indeed  most  of  them  were  so :  however,  I  found  two  pieces,  whiou 
appeared  pretty  good,  and  witb  these,  I  went  to  work  ;  and  with  a  great  deal  of  pains, 
Una  aakward  stitching,  you  may  be  sure,  for  want  of  needles,  I,  at  len)i;th,  made  A 
three*Gornered  ogly  thing,  like  what  we  call  in  Ens^land  a  8houider*of*mtittoii 
-iul,  to  go  with  a  boom  at  bottom,  and  a  little  short  sprit  at  the  top,  such  ai 
usually  our  ship*s  long-boats  sail  with,  and  such  as  I  best  knew  how  to  manage^ 
lis  it  was  such  a  one  I  had  to  the  boat  in  which  I  made  my  escape  from  Barbary, 
as  related  in  the  first  part  of  my  story.  I  was  near  two  months  performing  this 
last  work,  vie.  rigging  and  fitting  my  mast  and  sails;  for  1  finished  them  very 
complete,  making  a  small  stay,  and  a  sail,  or  fore-SRil,  to  it,  to  assist  if  we  shoola 
turn  to  windward  ;  and,  which  was  more  than  all,  I  fixed  a  rudder  to  the  sterii 
of  her  to  steer  with.  I  was  but  a  bungling  shipwright,  jet,  as  I  knew  the  ose* 
fulness,  and  even  necessity  of  such  a  thing,  I  applied  myself  with  so  much  pains 
to  do  it,  that,  at  last,  I  brought  it  to  pass ;  though,  considering  the  many  dull 
contrivances  I  had  for  it  that  failed,  I  think  it  cost  me  almost  as  much  labour  as 
tnakiDg  the  boat. 

.  After  all  this  ivas  done,  I  had  my  man  Friday  to  teach  as  to  what  belonged  X0 
the  navigation  of  my  boat ;  .for,  though  he  knew  \'ery  well  how  to  paddle  a  canoe, 
be  knew  nothing  what  belonged  to  a  sail  and  a  rodder  ;  and  was  the  most  aroased 
when  he  saw  me  work  the  boat  to  and  again  in  the  sea  by  the  rudder,  and  hovr 
the  sail  gibed  and  filled  this  way,  or  that  way,  as  the  course  we  sailed  changed  ^ 
X  say,  when  he  tow  this,  he  stood  like  one  astonished  an'd  amaxed.  However, 
with  a  little  use,  I  made  all  these  things  familiar  to  him,  and  he  became  an  ez« 
pert  sailor,  except  that,  as  to  the  compass ;  I  could  make  him  understand  very 
little  of  that.  On  the  other  hand,  as  there  was  very  little-cloudy  weather,  and 
seldom  or.  never  any  fogs  in  these  parts,  there  was  the  less  occasion  for  a  com« 
pass,  seeing  the  stars  were  always  to'  be  seen  by  night,  and  the  shore  by  day, 
except  in  the  rainy  seasons,  and  then  nobody  cared  to  stir  abroad,  either  by  land 
^rsea. 

I  was  now  entered  on  the  seven  and  twentieth  year  of  my  captivity  in  thiS 
place  ;  though  the  three  last  years  that  I  had  this  creature  with  me  ought  rather 
to  be  left  out  of  the  account,  my  habitation  being  quite  of  another  kind  thaih  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  time.  I  keptihe  anniversary  of  my  landing  here  with  the  same 
thankfulness  as  at  first ;  and,  if  I  had  such  cause  of  acknowledgement  at  firstj' 
I  had  much  more  so  noiv,  having  such  additional  testioHinies  of  the  care  of  pro^ 
vidence  oyer  me,  and  the  great  hopes  I  had  of  being  effectually  and  speedily 
delivered ;  for  I  had  an  invincible  impression  upon  my  thoughts  that  my  deli^ 
Terence  was  at  hand,  and  that  I  should  not  be  another  year  in  this  place.  I  went 
on,  however,  with  my  husbandry  ;  digging,  planting,  and  fencing,  as  usual ;  I  ga« 
Ihered  and  cured  my  grapes,  and  did  every  necessary  thing,  as  before. 

The  rainy  season  was,  in  the  mean  time,  upon  me,  when  I  kept  more  withiii 
doors  than  at  other  times.  We  h&d  stowed  our  new  vessel  as  secure  as  we  <iould, 
bringing  her  up  into  the  creek,  where,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I  lauded  my 
rafts. from  the  ship;  and  hauling  her  up  to  the  shore,  at  high  water  mark,  I 
made  my  man  Friday  dig  a  little  dock,  just  big  enough  to  hold  her,  and  just 
deep  enough  to  give  her  water  enough  to  float  in  ;  and  then,  when  the  tide  wai 
out,  we  made  a  strong  dam  across  the  end  of  it,  to  keep  the  water  out ;  ^d  so 
she  lay  dry,  as  to  the  tide  from  the  sea ;  and  to  keep  the  rain  off,  we  laid  a  great 
many  boughs  of  trees,  so  thick,  that  she  was.a8  well  thatched  as  a  house  ;  and 
thus  we  waited  for  the  months  of  November  and  Dscemberi  in  which  1  designed 
to  make  my  adventure. 

'  Whti[i  the  settled  season  began  to  come  in,  as  the  thought  of  my  design  rc^ 
lurned  with  tlie  fair  weather,  I  was  preparing  daily  fur  the  voyage ;  and  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  lay  by  a  certain  qiiantitv  of  provisions,  being  the -stores  for  out 
f^a^;  and  intended,  in  a  week  or  a  lKjrui%iu*s  time,  t»  open  the  do«k,  aud 


hnnbh  out  mt  boah  I  wMbotjr  one  morning  upon  tonwifaine  of  tbii  kind,  wliefi  t 
cnlled  to  FVidaj,  and  bid  him  go  Co  the  sea-shore,  and  see  if  he  could  find  a  turde, 
or  Softoise,  a  thing  which  we  fi^eraUy  got  once  a  week,  for  the  sake  of^lhe  eggs 
M  well  as  the  ftesh.  Friday  had  not  been  long  gone,  when  be  came  rvniiiog 
Mcky  and  dew  over  my  outer  wall  or  fence,  like  one  that  felt  not  the  groend,  or 
the  steps  he  set  hie  feet  on  :  and  before  I  had  time  to  speak  to  him,  foe  cries  out 
to  me,  <*  O  master  I  O  master !  O  sorry  !  O  bad  ! "  **  What's  the  matter,  Fii> 
day  ?  *^  says  L  ''  O  yonder,  thm,"  says  he,  **  one,  two,  three  canoe ;  one,  two, 
three.**  By  this  way  of  speaking,  I  concluded  there  were  six ;  but  on  inquiry, 
I  found  it  was  but  three.  **  Well,  Friday,**  says  I,  ^  do  not  be  frightened  ! " 
So  I  heartened  him  up  as  well  as  I  could  ;  howerer,  I  saw  the  poor-  fellow  wal 
most  terribly  soared ;  for  nothing  ran  in  his  head,  but  that  they  were  come  CO 
look  for  him,  and  would  cut  him  in  pieces,  and  eat  him  ;  and  the  poor  fellow 
trembled  so,  that  I  scarce  knew  what  to  do  with  him.  I  comforted  him  as  weH 
as  I  could,  and  told  him  I  was  in  as  much  danger  as  he,  and  that  they  would  cat 
me  as  well  as  him :  ^  But,*'  says  I,  ^  FridaT*  we  must  resolve  to  iight  them*  Cat 
you  fight,  Friday  }*'  **  Me  shootee,^*  says'be,'*  but  there  come  many  great  num* 
ber.''  ^  No  matter  for  that^**  said  I  again,  ^  our  guns  will  fright  them  that  we 
do  not  kill,'*  So  I  asked  him  whether,  if  I  resolved  to  defend  him,  he  would 
defend  me,  and  stand  by  me,  and  do  just  as  I  bid  him.  He  said,  **  Me  die^.when 
jou  bid  die,  master/^  So  I  went  and  fetched  a  dram  of  rum  and  gave  him ;  for 
I  had  been  so  good  a  husband  of  my  rum,  that  I  had  a  great  deal  left.  When 
be  had  drank  it,  I  made  him  take  the  two  fowling«picces,  which  we  always  oarried| 
and  load  them  with  large  swan-shot^  as  big  as  small  pistol- bullet» ;  then  I  took 
lour  muskets,  and  loaded  them  with  two  slugs,  and  five  small  bullets  each  3  and 
my  two  pntols  I  loaded  with  a  brace  of  bullets  each  :  I  hung  my  great  sword, 
as  usnal,  naked  by  my  side,  and  gave  Friday  his  hatchet.  When  I  had  thus 
Brepared  myself,  I  took  my  perspective  glass,  and  went  up  to  the  side  of  the  hill, 
to  see  what  I  could  discover ;  and  I  ibundt|uickly,  by  my  glass,  that  there  were 
one  and  twenty  savages,  three  prisoners^  and  three  canoes ;  and  that  their  whole 
business  seemed  to  be  the  triumphant  banquet  upon  these  three  human  bodies ; 
a  barbarous  feast,  indeed :  but  nothing  more  than,  as  I  had  observed,  was  usual 
with  them.  I  observed  also,  that  they  were  landed,  not  where  they  had  done 
when  Friday  made  his  escape,  but  nearer  to  my  creek ;  where  the  shore  was  low, 
and  where  a  thick  wood  came  almost  dose  down  to  the  sea.  This,  with  the 
abhorrence  of  the  inhuman  errand  these  wretches  came  about,  filled  me  with 
such  indignation,  that  I  came  down  ai^ain  to  Friday,  and  told  him  [  was  resolved 
to  go  down  to  tliem,  and  kill  them  all ;  and  asked  him  if  he  would  stand  by  roe. 
He  had  now  ]^t  over  his  fright,  and  his  spirits  being  a  littl^  raised  with  die  dram 
I  had  given  him,  lie  was  very  cheerful,  and  told  me,  as  before,  he  would  die  when 
I  bid  die. 

In  this  fit  of  fury,  I  took  and  divided  the  arms  which  I  had  charged,  as  before, 
between  us:  I  gave  Friday  one  pistol  to  stick  in  his  girdle,  and  three  guns  upon 
bis  shoulder;  and  I  took  one  pistol,  and  the  other  three  guns  myself;  and  in  tbii 
postare  we  marched  out.  i  took  a  small  bottle  of  rum  in  my  pocket,  and  gave 
Friday  a  large  bag  with  more  powder  and  bullets ;  and,  as  to  orders,  I  charged 
him  to  keep  close  beliind  me,  and  not  to  stir,  or  slioot,  or  do  any  thing,  till  I 
bid  him;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  not  to  Speak  a  word.  In  thb  posture,  I  fetched 
a  compass  to  my  right  hand  of  near  a  mile,  as  well  to  get  over  the  creek  as  to 

St  into  the  ivood,  so  that  I  might  coibe  witliin  shot  of  them  before  I  vhould 
I  discovered,  which  I  bad  seen  by  my  glass,  it  was  easy  to  do. 
.  While  I  was  making  this  iparcn,  my  former  thoughts  returning,  I  began  t# 
abate  of  my  resolution :  I  do  not  mean  that  I  entertained  any  fear  of  their  num* 
ber ;  for,  as  thev  were  naked,  unarmed  wretches,  it  is  certain  I  was  saperior 
to  them ;  nay,  though  I  liad  been  alone.  But  it  occurred  to  my  thoughts,  whai 
call,  what  occasion,  much  less  what  necessity  I  was  in,  to  go  and  dip  my  liand# 
m  blood,  to.  attack  peeple  who  hai  neitlier  tdone  or  intended  me  any  m90%f 
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,  ^f99M»y  as  to  m^  wett  taqpoenti  and  whoqe  barbarous  jQHStomrweM  their  owH 
ditaister;  being,  in  them,  ^  tqken  indeed  .of .  God's  having  left  tbeip,  «iMi  tbt 
other  nations  of  that  part  of  the  world,  to  sach  stupidity,  and  to  such  inhuiaaA 
ffMuses,  bnc  did  not  call  me  to  take  upon  me  to  be  a  judgaof  theiaiujtioosnivab 
lets  an  executioner  of  his  justice;  that,  whenever  he  thought  fit,  he  would  taktt 
the  cause  into  his  own  hands,  and,  by  national  vengeance,  punish  |bein»  as  tt 
people,  for  national  crimes ;  hot  that,  in  the  mean  time^  it  was  none  of  mv 
insiaess;  that,  it  was  true,  Friday  might  justify  it,  because  he  was  a  dedarei 
caemy^  and  in  a  state  of  war  with  those  very  particular  people,  and  it  was  lawful 
for  him  to  attack  them;  but  I  could  not  say  the  same  with  respect  to  mysetf* 
These  things  were,  so  warmly  pressed  upon  my  thoughts  all  the  way  as  I  wen^ 
that  1  resolved  I  would  only  go  and  .place  myself  near  them,  that  I  might 
sbserve  their  barbarous  ieast,  and  that  I  would  act  then  as  God  should  direct;, 
bat  that,  unless  something  offered  that  was  more  a. call  to  me  than  yet  I  kneir 
ef,  I  would  jioi  meddle  with  them* 

With  this  resolution  I  entered  the  wood ;  and,  with  all  possible  wariness  and 
silence,  Friday  following  jcIosc  at  my  heel«»  I  marched  until  I  came  to  tlie  skirt  of 
the  wood,  on  the  side  which  was  next  to  them,  only  that  one  corner  of  the  wood 
ky  between  me  and  them.  Here  I  called  softly  to  Friday»  and  shewing  him  a 
graat  tree,  which  was  just  at  the  corner  of  the, wood,  I  bade  him  go  to  the  trai^ 
and  hring  me  word  if  be  could  see  there  plainly  what  they  were  doing.  He  did 
io;  and  came  immediately  back  to  me,  and  told  me  they  might  be'plaini/ 
viewed  there;  that  they  wei^  all  about  their  fire,  eatiiig  the  flesh  of  one  of  their 
imsoners,  and  that  another  lay  bound  upon  the  sand,  a  little  from  them»  whidli 
he  said,  they  would  kill  next,  and  which  fired  all  the  very  soul  within  me*  fifai 
told  me  it  was  not  one  of  their  nation,  but  one  of  the  bearded  men  he  had  told 
me  of,  that  came  to  their  country  in  the  boat:  I  was  filled  with  horror  at  the 
very  naming  the  white  bearded  man;  and  going  to  the  tree,. I  saw  plainly,  by 
niy  glass,  a  white  man,  who  lay  upon  the  beach  of  the  sea,  with  his  hands  and 
liis  reet  tied  with  flags,  or  things  like  rushes^  and  that  he  .was  an  European,  and 
had  clothes  on« 

.  There  was  another  tree,  and  a  little  thicket  beyond  it,  about  fifty  yards  nearet 
to  them  than  the  place  where  i  was,  which  by  going  a  little  way  about,  I  saw 
I  might  come  at  undiscovered,  and  tliat  then  I  should  l>e  within  half  a  shot  of 
them;  so  I  withheld  my  passion,  though  I  was  indeed  enraged  to  the  highest 
degree ;  and  going  back  about  twenty  paces,  I  got  behind  some  hushes,  which 
held  all  the  way  till  I  came  to  the  other  .tree;  and  then  came  to  a  little  rising 
ground,  which. gave  me  a  full. view  of  tliem^  at  the  distance  of  about  eighty 
yards, 

I  had  now  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  nineteen  of  the  dreadful  wretches  satjipotk 
the  ground,  all  close  huddled  together,  and  had  just  sent  the  other  two  to  botched 
the  poor  European,  and  bring  him,  perhaps,  limb  by  llmb^io  .their  fire^  ai|d  thef 
were  stooping  down  to  untie  the  bands  at  bis  feet.  I  turn^  to  Friday—**  Now^ 
Friday,*'  said  I,  '<  do  as  I  bid.*'  Friday  said  he  woald.  **  Then.  Friday,"  sayt 
I)  "  do  exactly  as  you  see  me  do :  fail  in  nothing.'*  So  I  set  down  ,one  of  the 
muskets  and  the  fowling-piece  upon  the  groond»  a^d  Friday  did  the  like  by  his; 
and  with  the  other  musket  I  took  my  aim  a^  the  savages, .  bidding  him  to  do  the 
like;  then  asking  him  if  he  was  ready,  be  said  yes.  f  Then  fire  at  them,'*  said 
I ;  and  the  same  moment  I  fired  also. 

Friday  took  his  aim  so  much  better  than  I,  that  on  the  side  that  he  shot,  bm 
killed  two  of  them,  and  wounded  three  more;  and. on.  my  side,  I  killed  one,  and 
wounded  two.  They  were  you  may  he  sure,  in  a  dreadful  consteraation ;  and 
all  of  them  who  were  not  hurt  jumped  upon  their  feet,  but.did. not  immediately 
know  which  way  to  run,  or  which  way  to  look,  for  they  knew  not  f^om  wh^noa. 
their  destruction  came.  Friday  kept,  his  eyes  c|ose  upon  me,  that,  as  I  had  bid 
him,  he  might  observe  what  I  did;  so,  as  soon  as  the  first  shot  was  made,  I 
threjr  down  t)ie|uece,  and  took  up  thjB  ibwliog-pie^ei^  and  Eriday  did  the  lik^s 


l^law  mteA(k  and  present;  he  did  thesame  ngam.  ^' Are  jroo  ready, Friday?* 
Md  L— **  Yeft,*'  says  he,  "let  fly,  then,"  wy»  I,  **  in  the  name  of  Ood  | *^ and 
with  thaty  I  fired  a^ain  among  the  aroaied  wretches  and  so  did  Friday  i  aod  at 
•or  pieces  were  now  louden  with  what  I  calted  swsn-shot,  or  small  pistoUboUetSi 
%e  found  only  two  drop,  but  so  many  were  wounded,  that  they  ran  aboet 
yetlini;  and  screaming  hke  mad  creatures,  all  bloody,  and  most  of  them  miserablf 
Wounded,  whereof  three  more  fell  quickly  after,  though  not  quite  dead.    . 

^  Now,  Friday,**  says  I,  laying  down  the  dischai|sed  pieces,  and  taking  up 
the  musket  whicli  was  yet  loadetf,  "  follow  me ;  '^  which  he  did,  with  a  grett 
d«d  of  CkHirage :  upon  which  I  rushed  out  of  the  wood,  and  showed  myself,  and 
f  riday  close  at  my  foot.  As  sdOn  as  I  perceived  they  saw  me,  i  shouted  as  load 
as  I  could,  and  bade  Friday  do  so  too ;  and  running  as  fast  as  I  could,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  not  very  fast,  being  loaded  with  arms  as  I  was,  I  made  direcdy 
Cowards  the  poor  victim,  who  was,  as  I  said,  lying  opon  the  beach,  or  shore, 
between  the  place  where  they  sat  and  the  sea.  The  two  bntchers,  who  irere 
just  goidg  to  work  with  him,  had  left  him  at  the  surprise  of  our  first  fire,  and  fled 
in  a  ternlile  fright  to  the  sea-side,  and  had  jumped  into  a  canoe,  and  three 
noie  of  the  rest  made  the  same  way.  I  turned  to  Friday,  and  bade  him  step 
Ctirwards,  and  fire  at  them ;  he  understood  me  immedialely,  and  running  about 
forty  yards,  to  be  nearer  them,  he  shot  at  them,  and  I  thought  he  had  killed 
them  alt,  for  I  saw  them  all  fall  of  a  heap  into  the  boat,  although  I  saw  two  of 
them  up  agam  quickly:  however,  he  killed  two  of  them,  and  wounded  the  third 
so,  that  he  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  bcjat  as  if  he  had  been  dead.  While 
rty  man  Friday  fired  at  them,  I  pulled  out  my  knife  and  cut  the  flags  that  boond 
the  poor  victim;  and  looang  his  hands  and  feet,  1  lilted  him  up,  and  asked  him 
in  the  Portuguese  tongue,  what  ha  was.  He  answered,  in  Latin,  CAruftmivf ; 
biit  was  so  weak  and  faint  that  he  could  scarce  stand  or  speak.  I  took  my  bottle 
eut  of  my  pocket,  and  gave  it  him,  making  signs  that' he  should  drink,  which  he 
did;  and  I  gave  him  a  piece  of  bread,  which  he  ate.  Then  1  asked  hiip  what 
eonntryman  he  was:  he  said,  Etpaniul;  and  being  a  little  recovered,  let  me 
know,  by  all  the  signs  he  could  possibly  make,  how  much  he  was  in  my  debt  for 
his  deliverance.  ^Senior  !**  said  I,  with  as  much  Spanish  as  I  could  make  up, 
^  we  wilt  talk  afterwards,  but  we  must  fight  now :  if  you  have  any  strength  left  take 
this  pistol  and  sword,  and  lay  about  you."  lie  took  ihem  very  thankfully ;  and 
no  sooner  bad  he  the  arms  in  his  hands,  but,  as  if  they  had  put  new  vigour  into 
him,  he  flew  upon  bis  murderers  like  a  fury,  and  had  cut  two  of  them  in  pieces 
in  an  instant ,  ^r  the  truth  is,  as  the  whole  was  a  surprise  to  them,  so  the  po(»r 
Creatures  were  so  much  frightened  with  the  noise  of  our  pieces,  that  they  fell 
down  for  mere  aniazemeiit  and  fear,  and  had  no  more  power  to  attempt  their 
•wn  escape  than  then*  fle&h  had  to  resist  our  sliot ;  and  that  was  the  case  of  tliose 
live  that  Friday  shot  at  in  the  boat;  for  as  three  of  them  fell  with  the  hurt  they 
received,  so  the  other  two  fell  with  the  fright. 

I  kept  my  piece  in  my  hand  still,  without  firing,  being  willing  to  keep  my 
thai^  ready,  because  I  had  given  the  Spaniard  my  pistol  and  sword :  so  I  called 
to  Friday,  and  bade  him  run  up  to  the  tree  from  whence  we  first  fired,  and  fetch 
the  arms  which  lay  there  that  bad  been  dischaiiged,  which  he  did  with  great 
swiftness;  and  tiieii  giving  him  my  musket,  I  sat  down  myself  lo  load  all  the  rest 
dgain,  and  bade  them  come  fo  me  when  they  wanted.  While  I  was  loading 
these  pieces,  there-  happened  a  fierce  engagement  between  the  Spaniard  and 
mie  of  the  savages,  who  made  al  him  with  one  of  their  great  wooden  swords, 
theaamelike  weapon  that  was  to  have  killed  hiib  before,  if  f  had  not  prevented 
it  The  S|ianiard,  who  was  as  bold  and  brave  as  could  be  imagpned,  though 
ifreak,  had  fought  this  Indian  a  ^ood  while,  and  had  cut  him  two  great  wounds 
an  his  head;  but  the  savage  being  a  stout  lusty  fell<>w,  closing  in  with  him,  had 
tlirown  him  down,  being  fiiint,  and  was  wringing  my  sword  out  of  his  hand; 
when  the  Spaniard  though  undermost,  wisely  quitting  the  sword,  drew  the  pistol 
Mm  his  girdier,  shot  tlie  savage  throngh  the  body,  and  killed  him  upon  the  ipot, 
^fore  1,  who  was  running  to  help  coidd  come  near  him. 
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¥iridiy  being  now  left  to  his  liberty,  pursued  the  fljring  wretclie^  with  no 
wopon  in  bis  band  but  bis  hatchet ;  and  with  that  he  despatched  those  tliree, 
who,  as  I  siiid  before,  were  wounded  at  first,  and  fallen,  and  all  the  rest  he 
leould  come  up  with :  and  the  Spaniard  coming  to  me  for  a  gun,  I  gave  him  one 
«f  the  fowlin^pieces,  with  which  he  pursued  two  of  the  savages,  and  wounded 
dvem  both;  but)  as  he  was  not  able  to  rnn«  thej  both  got  from  him  into  the 
wood,  where  Friday  pursued  them,  and  killed  one  of  them ;  hot  the  other  was 
too  nimble  for  him ;  and  ihouf»h  he  was  wounded,  yet  had  plunged  himself  into 
the  sea,  and  swam,  with  all  his  might,  off  to  those  two  who  were  left  in  the 
canoe;  which  three  in  the  canoe,  with  one  wounded ;  that  we  knew  not  wheilier 
he  died  or  no,  were  all  that  escaped  our  hands  of  one  and  twenty ;  the  account 
of  the  whole  is  as  follows:  3  killed  at  our  first  shot  from  the  tree;  2  kiiled  at  the 
tree;  3  killed  at  the  neitshot;  3,  kiiled  hy  Friday  in  the  boat;  2  killed  by  Friday 
pf  those  at  first  wounded  ;  1  killed  by  Friday  in  the  wood ;  3  killed  by  the  Spaui* 
futi ;  4  killed*  being  found  dropped  here  and  there  of  their  wounds,  or  kil'ed  b^ 
IViday  in  his  chase  of  them ;  4  escaped  in  the  boat,  whereof  one  wounded,  if 
not  dead. — in  all  twenty«one. 

Those  that  were  in'tbe  canoe  worked  hard  to  get  out  of  gun-shot,  and  althoogh 
Friday  made  two  or  three  shots  at  them,  I  did  not  find  that  he  hit  any  of  them, 
l^day  would  fain  have  had  me  take  one  of  their  canoes,  and  pursue  them ;  and, 
indeed,  I  was  very  anxious  about  tlieir  escape,  lest  carrying  the  news  home  to 
4lieir  people,  they  should  come  back  perhaps  with  two  or  three  hundred  of  the 
canoes,  and  devour  us  by  mere  multitude ;  so  I  consented  to  pursue  them  by 
•ea,  and  running  to  one  of  their  canoes,  I  jumped  in  and  bade  Friday  follow  me ; 
bot  when  I  was  in  the  canoe,  I  was  surprised  to  find  another  wxir  creature  lie 
there,  bound  hand  and  foot  as  the  Spaniard  was,  for  the  slaognter,  and  almost 
dead  with  fear,  not  knowing  what  was  the  matter ;  for  he  had  not  been  able  to 
look  up  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  he  was  tied  so  hard  neck  and  heels,  and  lud 
been  tied  so  long,  that  he  had  really  but  little  life  iu  him. 
-  I  immediately  cut  the  twisted  flags  or  rushes,  which  they  had  bonnd  him  with, 
and  would  have  lielped  him  up  ;  but  he  could  not  stand  or  speak,  but  groaned 
most  piteously,  believing,  it  seems,  still,  that  he  was  only  unbound  in  order  to  be 
killed.  When  Friday  came  to  him,  I  bade  him  speak  to  him,  and  tell  him  of 
bis  deliverance ;  and  pulling  out  my  bottle,  made  him  give  the  poor  wretch  n 
dram ;  which,  with  the  news  of  his  being  delivered,  revived  him,  and  he  sat  up 
in  the  boat.  But  when  Friday  came  to  hear  him  speak,  and  look  in  his  face,  it 
would  have  moved  any  one  to  tears  to  have  seen  how  Friday  kissed  him,  einbrap 
ced  him,  hugged  him,  cried,  laughed,  hollowed,  jumped  about,  danced,  sung ; 
tlien  cried  again,  wrung  his  hands,  beat  his  own  face  and  head ;  and  then  sung 
find  jumpeil  about  again,  like  a  distracted  creature.  It  was  a  good  while  before 
I  could  make  him  speak  to  me,  or  .tell  me  what  was  the  matter  ;  but  when  he 
came  a  little  to  himself,  he  told  me  that  it  was—his  father ! 

It  is  not  easy  for  me  to  express  how  it  moved  me  to  see  what  ecstacy  and  filial 
affection  had  worked  in  this  poor  savage  at  the  sight  of  his  father,  and  of  bis 
bein^  delivered  from  death ;  nor,  indeed,  can  I  descrihe  half  the  extravagancies 
of  his  aflG?ction  after  this ;  for  he  went  into  the  boati  and  out  of  the  boat,  a 
l^reat  many  times:  when  he  went  into  him,  be  would  sit  down  by  him,  open  his 
breast,  and  hold  his  fdther*s  head  close  to  his  bosom  for  many  muiutes  together, 
to  nourish  it ;  then  he  took  his  arms  and  ankles,  which  were  numbed  and  stiff 
with  the  binding,  and  chafed  and  rubbed  them  with  his  hands ;  end  I,  perceiving 
what  the  case  was,  gave  him  some  rum  out  of  my  bottle  to  rub  them  wiiii,  which 
did  them  a  great  deal  of  good. 

This  affair  put  an  end  to  our  pursuit  of  the  canoe  with  the  other  savages,  who 
were  now  got  almost. .out  of  sight;  and  it  was  hnppy  for  us  tii'.it  we  did 
not,  for  it  .blew  so  ^ard  within  two  hours  after,  before  they  could  be  got  a 
quarter  of  their  way>  and  continued  blowing  so  bard  ail  night  and  that  from  the 
north-west,  Which  was  ogaiost  them,  that  I  could  not  suppose  their  boat  cuuU 
.live,  or  that. they  ever  reached  their  own  coast. 
iRobin^on  (Cni^eroc.  O 
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But  to  return  to  Friday ;  he  was  so  busy  about  bis  fad^r,  that  I  could  not  iqi 
in  my  heart  to  take  him  off  for  some  time ;  but  after  I  thought  he  could  leave 
him  a  little,  I  called  him  to  me,  and  he  came  jamping  and  laughing,  and  pleased 
to  the  highest  extreme;  then  I  asked  him  if  he  had  given  his  father  any  bread. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  said/'  None;  ugly  dog  eat  all  up  self.''  I  then  gave 
him  a  cake  of  breads  out  of  a  little  pouch  I  earned  on  purpose ;  I  also  gave  him 
a  dram  for  himself,  but  he  would  not  taste  it,  but  carried  it  to  his  father.  I  bad 
in  m;jr  pocket  two  or  three  bunches  of  raisins,  so  I  me  him  a  handful  of  thM 
for  his  father.  He  had  no  sooner,  given  his  father  these  raisins,  but  I  saw  him 
come  out  of  the  boat,  and  run  away,  as  if  he  had  been  bewitched  he  ran  at  such 
a  rate  ;  for  he  was  the  j^wiftest  fellow  on  his  feet  that  ever  I  saw :  I  say,  he  raii 
at  such  a  rate,  that  he  was  out  of  sight,  as  it  were,  in  an  instant ;  and  although  I 
called,  and  hollowed  out  too,  after  him,  it  was  all  one,  away  he  went ;  and  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  I  saw  him  come  back  again,  although  not  so  fast  as  be  went ; 
and  as  he  came  nearer,  I  found  his  pace  was  slacker,  because  he  had  something 
in  his  hand.  When  he  came  up  to  me^  I  found  he  had  been  quite  home  for  an 
earthen  jug,  or  pot,  to  bring  his  father  some  fresh  water,  and  that  he  had  got  two 
more  cakes  or  loaves  of  bread ;  the  bread  he  gave  me,  but  the  water  he  carried 
to  his  father :  however,  as  I  was  very  thirsty  too,  I  took  a  little  sup  of  it.  The 
water  revived  his  father  more  than  all  the  mm  or  spirits  I  had  given  him,  for 
he  was  just  fainting  with  thirst. 

When  bis  father  had  drank,  I  called  to  him  to  know  if  there  was  any  water 
left :  he  said  yes ;  I  bade  him  give  it  to  the  poor  Spaniard,  who  was  in  as  much 
want  of  it  as  his  father ;  and  I  sent  one  of  the  cakes  that  Friday  brought  to  the 
Spaniard  too,  who  was  indeed  very  weak,  and  was  reposing  himself  upon  a  green 
place  under  the  shade  of  a  tree ;  and  whose  limbs  were  also  very  stiff,  and  very 
much  swelled  with  the  rude  bandage  he  had  been  tied  with.  When  I  saw  that 
upon  Friday's  coming  to  him  with  the  water  he  sat  up  and  drank,  and  took  the 
bread,  and  beg^n  to  eat,  I  went  to  him  and  gave  him  a  handful  of  raisins:  he 
looked  op  in  my  face  with  ail  the  tokens  of  gratitude  and  thankfulness  that  could 
appear  in  any  countenance ;  but  was  so  weak,  notwithstanding  he  had  so  exerted 
himself  in  the  6ght,  that  he  could  not  stand  up  upon  bis  feet;  he  tried  to  do  it 
two  or  three  times,  but  was  really  not  able,  bis  ankles  were  so  swelled  and  so 
painful  to  him ;  so  I  bade  him  sit  still,  and  caused  Friday  to  rub  hb  ankles,  and 
batlie  them  with  rum,  as  he  had  done  his  father's. 

I  observed  the  poor  affectionate  creature,  every  two  minutes,  or  perhaps  less, 
all  the  while  he  was  here,  turn  bis  head  about,  to  see  if  his  father  was  in  the  same 
place  and  posture  as  he  left  him  sitting;  and  at  last  he  found  he  was  not  to  be 
seen  ;  at  which  he  started  up,  and,  without  speaking  a  word,  flew  with  that  swift- 
ness to  him,  that  one  could  scarce  perceive  his  feet  to  touch  the  ground  as  he 
went:  but  when  he  came,  he  only  found  he  had  laid  himself  down  to  ease 
his  limbs,  so  Friday  came  back'to  me  presently ;  and  then  I  spoke  to  the  Spaniard 
to  let  Friday  help  him  up,  if  he  could,  and  lead  him  to  the  boat,  and  then  he 
should  carry  him  to  our  dwelling,  where  I  would  take  care  of  him :  but  Friday,  a 
lusty  strong  fellow,  took  the  Spaniard  quite  up  upon  his  back,  and  carried  him 
away  to  the  boat,  and  set  him  down  softly  upon  the  side  or  gunnel  of  the  canoe, 
with  his  feet  in  the  inside  of  it ;  and  then  lifting  him  quite  in,  he  set  him 
close  to  his  father ;  and  presently  stepping  out  again,  launched  the  boat  off, 
and  paddled  it  along  the  shore  faster  than  I  could  walk,  altliough  the  wind 
blew  pretty  hard  too :  so  he  brought  them  both  safe  into  our  creek,  and 
leaving  them  in  the  boat,  ran  away  to  fetch  the  other  canoe.  As  he  passed  me, 
I  spoke  to  him,  and  asked  him  whither  he  went.  He  told  me,  **  Go  fetch  more 
boat :"  so  away  he  went  like  the  wind,  for  sore  never  man  or  horse  run  like 
him ;  and  behadtheptber  canoe  in  the  creek  almost  as  soon  as  I  not  to  it  by  land; 
so  he  wafted  me  over,  and  then  went  to  help  our  new  guests  out  of  the  boar, 
which  he  did  ;  but  they  were  neither  of  them  able  to  walk,  so  that  poor  Friday 
knew  not  what  to  do.  .  , 

To  remedy  this,  I  went  to  work  in  my  thought,  and  caUing  to  Fnday  to  bid 


tbem  sit  down  on  the  bank  while  he  came  to  me,  T  soon  made  a  kind  of  a  hand* 
barrow  to  lay  them  on,  and  Friday  and  I  carried  them  both  up  together  upon 
it,  between  as.  But  when  we  got  them  to  the  outside  of  our  wail,  or  fortification; 
we  were  at  a  worse  loss  than  before/^for  it  was  impossible  to  get  them  over,  and 
I  was  resoWed  not  to  break  it  down :  so  I  set  to  work  again  ;  and  Friday  and  I, 
in  about  two  hours  time,  made  a  very  handsome  tent,  covered  with  old  sails,  and 
above  that  with  boughs  of  trees,  being  in  the  space  without  our  outward  fence^ 
imd  between  that  and  the  grove  of  young  wooa  which  I  had  planted  ;  and  here 
we  made  them  two  beds  of  such-  things  as  I  had,  viz.  of  good  rice-straw,  with 
blankets  laid  upon  it,  to  lie  on,  and  another  to  cover  them,  on  each  bed. 

My  island  was  now  peopled,  and  I  thought  myself  rich  in  subjects  :  and  it 
ivas  a  merry  reflcctinn,  which  I  frequently  made,  how  like  a  king  I  luobed. 
PirsC  of  all,  the  whole  country  was  my  own  mere  property,  so  that  I  had  an  un* 
doubted  right  of  dominion.  Secondly,  my  people  were  perfectly  subjected;  I 
was  absolutely  lord  and  lawgiver ;  they  all  owed  their  lives  to  taie,  and  were  ready 
to  lay  down  their  lives,  if  there  had  been  occasion  for  it,  fur  me.  It  was  remark- 
9b\ef  too,  I  had  but  three  subjects,  and  they  were  of  three  different  religions  : 
my  man  Friday  was  a  Protestant,  his  father  was  a  Pagan  and  a  canibal,  and  the 
Spaniard  was  a  Romanist :  however,  I  allowed  liberty  of  conscience  throughout 
my  dominions. — ^But  this  is  by  the  way. 

As  soon  as  I  had  secured  my  two  weak  rescued  prisoners,  and  given  them 
shelter,  and  a  place  to  rest  them  upon,  I  began  to  think  of  making  some, 
provision  for  them;  and  the  first  thing  I  did,  I  ordered  Friday  to  take  a 
Tearling*  goat,  betwixt  a  kid  and  a  goat,  out  of  my  particular  flock,  to  be 
tilled ;  when  I  cut  off  the  hinder-quarter,  and  chopping  it  into  small  pieces, 
I  bet  Friday  to  work  to  boiling  and  stewing,  and  made  them  a  good  dish,  I 
assure  you,  of  fl^sh  and  broth,  having  put  some  barley  and  rice  also  into  the 
broth :  and  as  I  cooked  it  without-doors,  for  I  made  no  fire  within  my  inner 
wall,  so  I  carried  it  all  into  the  new  tent,  and  having  sec  a  table  there  for 
them,  I  sat  down,  and  eat  my  own  dinner  also  with  them,  and,  ^  as  well  as  £ 
could,  cheered  them,  and  encouraged  them.  Friday  was  my  interpreter, 
especially  to  his  father,  and,  indeed,  to  the  Spaniard  too ;  for  the  Spaniard  spoke 
the  language  of  the  savages  pretty  well.  After  we  hf^d  dined,  or  rather  supped 
I  ordered  Friday  to  take  one  of  the  canoes,  and  go  and  fetch  our  mubkers  and 
other  fire-arms,  which,  for  want  of  time,  we  had  left  upon  the  place  of  battle : 
and,  the  next  day,  t  ordered  him  to  go  and  bury  the  dead  bodies  of  the  savaorcs, 
which  lay  open  to  the  sun,  and  would  presently  he  offensive.  I  also  ordered  hiui 
to  bury  the  horrid  remains  of  their  barbarous  feast,  which  I  knew  were  pretty 
much,  and^  which  I  could  not  think  of  doing  myself;  nay,  I  could  not  bear  to 
see  them,  if  I  went  that  way;  all  which  he  punctually  performed,  and  effaced 
the  very  appearance  of  the  savages  being  there;  so  that  wlien  I  went  again,  I 
could  scarce  know  where  it  was,  otherwise  than  by  the  corner  of  the  wood  point* 
ing  to  the  place. 

I  then  began  to  enter  into  a  little  conversation  with  my  two  new  subjects  : 
and,  first,  I  set  Friday  to  inquire  of  his  father  what  he  thought  of  the  escape  of 
the  savages  in  that  canoe,  and  whether  we  might  expect  a  return  of  tliem,  with 
a  povirer  too  great  for  us  to  resist.  His  fii-bt  opinion  was,  that  the  savages  in 
the  boat  never  could  live  out  the  storm  which  blew  that  night  they  went 
off,  but  must,  of  necessity,  be  drowned,  or  driven  south  to  those  other  shores, 
where  they  were  as  sure  to  be  devoured  as  they  were  to  be  drowned,  if  they 
were  cast  away  :  but,  as  to  what  they  would  do,  if  they  came  safe  on  shore, 
he  said  he  knew  not ;  but  it  was  his  opinion,  that  they  were  so  drendfuUy 
frightened  with  tlie  manner  of  their  being  attacked,  the  noise,  and  the  tire, 
that  he  believed  they  would  tell  the  people  they  were  all  killed  by  thunder  »nd 
lightning,  not  by  the  hand  of  man ;  and  that  the  two  which  appeared,  namely 
Friday  andi,  tvere  two  heavenly  spirits,  or  furies,  come  down  to  destroy  them, 
and  not  men  with  weapons.  This,  he  suid,  he  knew;  because  he  heard  thcni  all 
cry  out  so,  in  iheir  language  one  to  another;  for  it  was  impossible  for  them  tu 
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•onoeive  that  a  man  could  dart  fire,  and  speak  tfannder,  and  kill  at  It  diMict,. 
without  lifting  up  the  band,  as  was  done  now :  and  this  old  savaf^e  was  in  itxi 
right;  for,  as  I  understood  since,  bv  other  hands,  the  savages  never  attempted  to 
go  over  to  the  island  aflerwards,  they  were  so  terrified  wRh  the  accounts  given 
by  those  four  men  (for  it  seems,  they  did  escape  the  sea}/  that  they  believed 
whoever  went  to  that  enchanted  island  would  be  destroyed  with  fin  freai  the 

Sods.  This,  however,  I  knew  not:  and  therefore  was  under  continual  appre> 
ensions  for  a  good  while,  and  kept  alwevs  upon  my  guard,  with  all  my  army: 
for,  as  there  were  now  four  of  us,  1  would  nave  ventured  upon  a  hundred  of  then, 
fairly  in  tlie  open  field,  at  any  time. 

In  a  little  time,  however  no  more  canoes  appearina,  the  fear  of  their  coming 
woiy  off;  and  I  began  to  take  my  former  thoughts  of  a  voyage  to  the  main  into 
consideration ;  being  likewise  assured,  bv  Friday's  father,  that  I  might  depead 
upon  good  usage  from  their  nation  on  bis  account,  if  I  would  go*  But  mv 
thoughts  were  a  littk  suspended  when  I  had  a  serious  discourse  with  the  Spaniard, 
and  when  1  understood  that  there  were  sixteen  more  of  bis  countrymen  and 
Portuguese,  who  having  been  cast  away,  and  made  tlveir  escape  to  tbatiide/ 
lived  there  at  peace,  indeed,  with  the  savages,  but  were  very  sore  put  to  it  for 
necessaries,  and  indeed  fur  life.  I  asked  him  all  the  particulars  of  their  voysM, 
and  found  they  were  a  Spanish  sliip,  bound  from  the  Rio  de-la*Plata*  to  the 
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•  Rio  ns-tA-PLAtA:— (••  River  of  Silver,"  in  English ;  or  vulgarly*  "  river  PUte.") 
To  the  N.  Eastward  of  Cape  St.  Mary,  a  bank  of  soundings  extends  a  great  way  out 
from  tlie  coast  of  Paraguay  not  placed  in  the  charts.  An  English  ship  of  war,  had  75 
faihoms,  mud,  on  it  in  latitude  S3f*  4'S.  and  4^  9^  £.  from  the  island  of  Lobos  by  chro- 
nometer^ and  carried  regular  soundings  on  a  S.  S.  W.  course  made  good,  to  53^  fSfS, 
and  S""  55'  £.  of  Lobos ;  had  then  100  fathoms ;  shortly  after  in  3S^  44^ S.  and  5*^  49^£. 
of  Lobos,  had  no  bottom.  The  captain  of  that  ship  thinks  it  probable  that  this  bank 
nay  begin  somewhere  about  the  mouth  of  Rio  Grande,  and  extend  as  far  southward 
as  the  soundings  on  it  above  specified.  The  bank  of  soundings  at  the  entrance  of  Rio<* 
Plata,  stretches  from  Cape  St.  Mary  about  95  or  100  miles  eastward  ;-and  from  9t 
fathoms  on  the  edge  of  it  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  Lobos.  the  soundings,  gradually 
though  not  reguhrly,  decrease  over  a  bottom  of  various  quality  to  17  aud  15  fatbonu, 
within  5  or  6  miles  of  the  bland.  To  the  southward  the  water  is  much  deeper^  and 
the  bottom  generally  dark  sand.  Cape  St.  Mary  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river's 
entrance  lies  several  leagues  eastward  of  Maldonado;  but  the  land  having  a  regolar 
convexity  towards  the  sea  is  not  easily  known.  Punta  de  Este  (point  East)  forming 
the  east  side  of  Blaldonado  harbour  in  latitude  34**  58'  S.  longitude  54P  46''  W.  is  by 
some  considered  as  the  bead-land  of  the  north  bank  of  the  river;  but  the  island  Lobos, 
situated  S.  Eastward  of  the  point,  and  distant  a  few  miles  from  the  shore,  may  be  called 
the  leading  mark  for  entering  the  river  by  the  northern  channel.  This  island  is  in 
latitude  35''  5'  2S»  longitude  54°  4l'  W.  or  l""  20^  £.  from  Monte-Video  bv  chroao- 
meters,  being  10  miles  less  than  delineated  in  the  Spanish  charts.  Maldonado  harbour  it 
safe,  with  good  depths  of  water  for  ships  of  any  sise,  and  is  partly  sheltered  from  the 
sea  bjKsa  ishmd  at  the  entrance.  Monte-Video,  in  34**  53^  S.  56°  1'  W.  from  modem 
observations  of  repute*  about  23  leagues  westward  of  Maldonado,  is  el^ated  450 
ieet  above  the  sea,  having  a  building  on  its  summit.  The  harbour,  where  ships  moor 
in  different  depths,  H  or  3  fathoms,  soil  ground,  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  moonti  and  the 
town  of  the  same  name  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour.  The  island  Flores  lies  about 
5  leagues  eastward  of  point  Braba,  and  this  point  is  a  few  miles  eastward  of  Monte* 
Video  harbour.  The  Archimedes  bank,  on  which  the  Enelish  ship  of  war  Diomeda 
struck,  is  nearly  three  miles  in  extent  E.  b.  S.  and  W.  b.  N.  having  3|  fathoms  on  it, 
when  the  river  is  high ;  its  centre  u  in  35°  IS' S.  and  bears  from  Monte- Video  S.  £f^  E. 
true.  The  '*  English  bank,"  on  which  the  Leda,  english  frigate,  grounded,  lies  near 
the  former.  An  english  transport  named  th^  Walker,  was  wrecked  en  it  in  35*  15^'^ 
where  the  bank  is  nearly  dry  at  low  river;  and  from  this  place  to  the  distance  of  5  aiild 
northward  there  is  from  1|  to  S^  fathoms  water;  and  }  mile  westward  of  it  there  art 
4^  and  5  fathoms.  The  sholest  part  of  this  bank,  where  the  transport  was  wracked 
bears  from  the  Mount,  S.  36°  E^  26  or  ^  miles.  Ilie  coasts  of  the  river  are  generally 
level  plains,  but  between  Maldonado  and  Monte- Video  there  are  some  hills  inland  w 
oeasiderable  height.  In  the  entrance  of  the  river  there  are  no  regular  tides;  norii 
there  any  considerable  clevatioB  or  depression  of  the  sea,  unless  the  winds  blow  strssf 
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HivaDiM  being  direcled  to  leave  their  loading  there,  which  was  chieflj  hides  and 
silver,  and  to  bring  back  what  european  goods  they  coutd  neet  with  there; 
that  they  had  five  Portuguese  seamen  on  board,  whom  they  took  out  of  another 
wxeck;  that  five  of  their  own  mfn  were  drowned,  when  lirst  the  ship  was  lost, 
and  that  these  escaped,  through  infinite  dangers  and  hazards,  and  arrived,  almost 
starved,  on  the  canibal  coast,  where  thej  expected  to  have  been  devoured  every 
moment.  lie  told  me  they  had  some  arms  with  tliev,  but  they  were  perfectly 
useless;  for  ihat  they  had  neither  powder  or  ball,  the  washing  of  the  sea  having 
spoiled  all  their  powder,  except  a  littlci  which  they  ttsed»  at  their  first  landings 
to  provide  themselves  some  food. 

I  asked  him  what  he  thought  would  become  of  them  there,and  if  they  had  formed 
no  design  of  making  any  escape.  He  said  they  had  many  consultations  about  it  t 
but  that  having  neither  vessel,  or  tools  to  build  one,  or  provisions  of  any  kind, 
their  councils  always  ended  in  tears  and  despair.  I  asked  him  how  he  thought 
they  would  receive  a  proposal  from  me,  which  might  tend  towards  an  escape; 
and  whether  if  they  were  uU  here,  it  might  not  be  done.    I  told  him,  with 

freedom,  I  feared  mostly  (heir  treachery  and  ill  usage  of  me,  if  I  put  my  life  in 
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into,  or  ont  of  the  river,  which  in  the  fint  case  swell  it,  and  in  the  latter  diminish  it ; 
whence  the  appellation  of  high  or  low  river  used  here.    The  currents  are  variable, 
setting  with  the  wind,  generally  precedine  it;  but  in  calm  weather  they  set  up  and 
down  the  river  alternately,  resembling  weak  tides.    A  soatherly  wind  forces  an  accu* 
iDulated  quantity  of  water  around  Cape  St.  Anthony,  which  flows  N.  Westward,  and 
striking   against  the   northern  shore    makes  a   high-river  on  that  side,  though  the 
outset  be  then  constant  and  strong  alon^  the  north  bank.    When  a  N.  Easterly  wind 
prevails  the  current  runs  in  around  Cape  St.  Mary,  and  s<;ts  westward  along  th^ 
northep  bank  to  Monte- Video,  and  then  is  thought  to  be  setting  out  to  seaward  along 
the  southern  shore  round  Cape  St.  Anthony.    When  the  river  blows  from  N.  W.  the 
current  runs  out  strong  with  the  wind,  making  a  low  river.     With  f  strong.  S.  W.  winjl 
the  current  runs  sometimes  2j^  or  3  miles  in  an  hour  N.  Eastward  ofPLobos,  and  sets  in 
(he  same  direction  as  far  out  as  the  edge  of  soundings.    The  depths  near  Lr>bos  are  14 
and  15  fathoms,  decreasing  to  6^  rej^uTarly  in  steering  along  the  north  side  by  the  tiiaa 
Fibres  is  beariug  N.  about '9  or  S  miles ;  and  aAer  rounding  the  former  the  course  is 
due  W.  to  Flores.    This  channel  is  better  known  and  appears  safer  than  that  on  tha 
other  side  of  the  river :  it  ought  in  general  to  be  chosen  as  the  land  is  a  good  gaide, 
and  the  soundings  regular  in  passing  along  it  to  Monte-Video;  but  the  following 
instructions  may  be  useful  to  persons  unacquainted,  when  about  to  enter  this  great 
river.    Should  the  wind  be  any  where  between  N.  N.  £.  and  S.  S.  £.  it  will  be  proper 
jfor  a  ship  to  make  Cape  St.  Mary ;  for  if  the  wind  shift  it  niay  be  expected  to  veer 
roiind  by  N.  to  westward,  but  probably  npt  before  that  wind  and  the  inset  together 
shall  hiave  carried  the  ship  up  to  Monte> Video.    On  the  contrary  should  the  wind  bia 
to  Westward  of  K.  at  making  the  land,  the  first  shift  will  most  probably  be  to  W^  and 
5.  W,  therefore  she  ought  not  to  strive  to  beat  round  Lobes,  and  along  the  northeiri 
shpref  but  at  once  stand  over  toward  Cape  St,  Anthony,  which  by  the  time  she  baa 
stretched  across  will  mo(t  probably  become  a  weather4liore ;  where  a  N.  W*  currei^t 
and  a  S^S.  W.  wind  may  be  experienced  to  runup  with  between  the  Ortis  and  the  Chica 
banks,  or  over  to  Monte- Video,  passinK  to  westward  of  the  Archimedes  bank  in  not  less 
than  5  or  5i  fathoms  water.    N.E.  winds  prevail  much  ott  the  entrance  of  (he  Rio 
PlaU^  in  many  months  but  particularly  in  September,  which  winds  oblige  ships  depart^ 
ing  from  it  to  stand  far  out  eastward,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  land,  before  they  are 
enabled  to  make  progress  northward.— This  river  is  said  to  haye  its  rise  in  the  Andes 
Snoantains;    three  large  rivers  unite  their  streams  in  this,  besides  a  vast  number  of 
smaller  streams  which  afford  their  tribute  to  it  in  its  progress  towards  the  v>ttth  Atlantic 
ocean.    It  does  not  take  the  name  of  Plata,  till  it  is  joined  by  the  patana,  and  the 
Paraguay.    There  is  frequently  a  tempestuous  tea  in  the  riyer  occasioned  by  the  yiolent 
winds  that  blow  from  the  naked  level  country  beyond  Buenos^Ayres,  called  the  Pam- 
pos  plains :  these  are  said  to  extend  as  far  as  to  the  cordiUcra  (chain)  of  the  Andes, 
without  mountains  or  woods  to  check  the  impetuosity  of  the  winds.    These  circuu^« 
stances  together  with  the  lowness  in  general  of  the  circumjacent  shores,  offering  fejv 
eligible  situations  for  anchorage,  and  also  the  sand-banks  which  embarrass  the  ch^Miel, 
n^fif  the  oavigstion  of  the  Hio-Plata  exufmely  insecure  and  hazardous^ 
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their  hands;  for  that  gratitude  wns  no  inherent  virtue  in  the  nature  of  man,  not 
did  taen  always  square  their  dealings  by  the  ohiij^ations  they  had  received,  to 
niuob  as  ihey  did  by,  the  advantages  they  expected.  I  told  him  it  would 
be  very  Jiard  that  I  shuuld  be  the  instrument  of  their  deliverance,  and  that 
they  should,  afterwards  make  me  their  prisoner  in  New-Spain,  where  au 
Bnglisliman  wa&  certain  to  be  made  a  sacrifice,  .what  necessity,  or  what 
mccident  soever  brought  him  thither;  and  that  I  had  rather  be  delivered  up  to 
jthe  savagesi  'and  be  devoured  alive,  than  fall  into  the  merciless  claws  of  the 
priests,  and  be  carried  into  the  Inquisition.*     1  added,  that  otherwise  I  was 
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**  Inqvisitton  :-r-thisinfernBl  tribunal,  long  iiuce  condemned  by  the  public  opinion  of 
^U  !Eiordpe,  and  in  the  abolition  of  which  both  tli^  French  aad  English^  as  they  became 
successively anasiers  of  the  Iberian  peninsula,  during  the  last  war,  were  unanimous,  ba| 
i>een  most  unexpectedly  re-e$tabli$bed  bj  the  following  choice  mouument  of  bigotry 
Aud  absurdity : —  .        . 

'  .  I         Decree  for  re-establishing  the  Inquisition, 

.  '*  Tiie  glorious  title  of  catholic,  which  distinguishes  us  from  among  all  other  christian 
Jprinces,.ia  awing  to  the. perseverance  gf  the  kings  of  Spain,  who  would  never  tolerate  ip 
their  states  any  other  religion  than  the   catholic,  apostolic,   and  Koraan.    This  title 
imposes  upon  me  the  duly  to  render  myself  worthy  of  it  by  all  the  means  which  heaven 
'has  placed  within  my  power.    The  late  troubles,  and  the  war  which  has  desolated, 
during  six  years,  every  province  in  the  kingdom ;  the  long  abode  which  has  been  ibade 
in  Spain  by  troops  of  different  sects,' 'almost  all  of  whom  were  infected  with  sentitnents 
'of  hatted  towards  our  religion;  the  disorder  which  has  been  the  infallible  result  of  this, 
and  the  inattention  with  which  the  affairs  of  our  holy  religion  have  been  treated  during 
'  this  unfortunate  period ;  all  these  circumstances  united  have  laid  the  field  open  to 
wicked  persons,  who  have  never  experienced  any  check ;  dangerous  opinions  iiavebeea 
introduced,  and  have  taken  root  in  our  states  by  the  same  means  as  they  are  spread  ici 
other  countries.    Wishing  then  to'reraedy  so  grievous  an  evil,  and  to  preserve  among 
'iny  subjects  the  holy  religion  of  jcsus  Christ,  which  they  have  always  revered,  arfd  in 
'which  they  have  lived  and  always  wish  to  liVe,  either  On  account  of  the  personal  obliga- 
^oh  of  Iiaving  no  other  imposed  on  the  princes  who  reign  over  them  by  the  fnnda- 
'^Anental  laws,  which  I  have  promised  and  sworn  to  observe,  or  because  this  religion,  is 
"the  most  certain  means  of  sparing  ray  people  from  intestine  dlssentions,  and  ensuring  to 
*thero  that  tranquillity  of  which  they  stand  in  need,  I  have  judged  it  necessary,  under 
'th^  present  Circumstances,  that  the  tribunal  of  the  holy-oiSce  should  resume  its  jurisdic* 
'tion.     Upon  this  subject,  learned  and  Virtuous  prelates,  many  respectable  corporations 
and  grave  personages,  ecclesiastics  and  seculars,  have  represented  to  roe  that  Spain  is 
ind^Sted  to  this  tribunal  for  the  good  fortune  of  not  having  fallen,  iii  the  16th  century* 
Into  errors  which  have  caused  so  many  misfortunes  among  other  uations ;  and  that,  on 
the  contrary,  at  that  period,  the  sciences  were  here  ctntivated  with  distinction,  and 
'i^paln  proouced  a  multitude  of  great  men,  distinguished  by  their  knowledge  and  their 
piet'y.     It  has  farther  been  represented  to  me,  that  the  oppressor  of  Europe  has  nqt 
neglected  to   en^ploy,  as  an  efficacious  method  of   introdiicing  the  corruption  and 
discord  which  supported  so  well  his  projects,  the  suppression  of  this  tribunal,  under 
the  y&in  pretext  that  it  could^exist  no  longer  in  consequence  of  the  enlightened  state  of 
the  present  age,  and  that  the  pretended  cortcst  generaland  extraordinary,  underithe  same 
'pretext,  and  under  the  favour "  of  the  constitution,  which  fhey  tumultuously  dccreecj, 
abolished  also  the  holy  office,  to  the  regret  of  the  Whole  nation.     For  these  caoses* 
I  have  been  earnestly  supplicated  to  re-establish  U  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions; 
'and yielding  to  considerations  so  jtist,  and  to  the  wisli  manifested  by  my  people,  whose 
'  zeal  for  the  religion  of  our  ancestors  has'  anticipated  my  order;i,  by  hastening  to  recall 
spontaneously  the  subaltern  inquisitors  of  some  provinces,  I  have,  therefore,  resolved, 
that  for  the  moment,  (he  supreme  council  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  other  tribunals 
of  the  holy  office,  shall  fesunie  their' authorities  conformable  to  the  concessions  which 
have'betn  made  to  them  by  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  ac  the  instance  of  my  august  pre- 
decessors, and*  by  the  prelates  of  the  dioceses,  and  by  the  kings  who  have  assured  to 
•'them  the  full  exercise  thereof,  observing  in. (his  double  Jurisdiction,  ecclesiastical  and 
civil,  the  ordinances  which  we  re-imposed  in. the  year  1808,  and  the  laws  which  hove, 
'on  different  ftccai-ion's,  teen  made  foi:  obviating  certain  abuses.    But,  as  iudependent  of 
these  ancient  laws  it  may  .be  proper  to  add  new  ones  on  this  subject,  and  my  intention 
beiiig  to  perfeVt  that  ^'stabTibhliicnt  in  such  Inanner  as  to  render  it  eminently  useful  toBi^ 
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Slenosdedy  if  they  were  all  here,  we  mighty  with  so  many  hands,  bnild  a  bark 
[Tfse  enoajrh  to  carry  us  all  away,  either  to  Brazil,  southward,  or  to  the  islands, 

sobf'ects,  it  is  my  desire  that,  so  soon  as  the  said  sopreme  council  of  the  inquisition  shall 
he  assenibted,  two  of  the  members  who  compose  it,  joined  to  two  of  the  members 
of  the  council  of  Castile,  both  appointed  by  me,  shall  examine  the  forms  and  mode  of 
proceeding  of  the  holy  office,  in  its  processes,  and  with  respect  to  the  censure  and  pro- 
hibition of  books;  and  if  they  find  that  the  interests  of  my  subjects,  or  the  claims  of 
sound  justice,  require  any  reform  or  change,  they  will  make  a  report  to  me,  supported 
hy  their  observations,  in  order  that  I  may  take  the  necessary  resolutions. 

^  Madrid,  Jufy  Zi,  1Q14.''  ^^  t/,    ^    tyOma.'* 

This  decree  is  conntersigned  by  Bon  Pedro  Macaua^  whose  grandfather  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  prison,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  and  died  ia 
exile  for  having  written  against  the  inquisition ! 

At  a  time  when  such  an  nnlooked-for  act  of  despotism  on  the  partof  FsaDiVANn  VII. 
mast  give  occasion  to  much  discussion,  and  may  possibly  also  lead  to  a  fresh  revolution 
in  Spain,  the  subjoined  sketch  of  the  origin,  history,  and  practice  of  this  institution  will 
sot  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader  :~* 

lliis  tribunal  has  been  known  in  £urope  unce  tlie  beginning  of  the  iSth  century. 
Before  that  timet  the  bishops  and  civil  magistrates  inquired  after  heretics,  and  either 
Cpndlemnecl  them  to  banishment,  or  to  the  forfeits  re  of  their  goods  and  estates,  or  else 
Id  some  otiter  penalties, 'which  seldom  extended  to  death:  but  the  vast  number  of 
heresies  which  appeared  towards  the  end  of  the  If  th  age,  caused  this  tribunal  to  be 
established.  The  Pope  sent  several  reUgious  persons  to  the  catholic  princes  and 
bishpps,  to  exhort  them  to  take  an  extraordinary  care  in  the  extirpation  of  heresies,  and 
to  bring  obstinate  heretics  to  punishment:  and  thus  things  continued  until  the  yearlS50. 
In  the  year  1251,  Innocbkt  IV.  authorised  the  deminican  friars,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  bishops,  to  take  cognizance  of  this  sort  of  crime.  Clemsnt  IV.  confirmed  these 
tribunals  in  the  year  1265.  Afterwards,  there  were  several  courts  erected  in  Italy,  and 
in  the  kingdoms  dependent  on  the  crown  of  Arragon,  till  such  time  that  the  inquisition 
was  established  in  the  kingdoms  of  Gastille,  in  the  reign  of  Fbrdin  and  and  IsABBLLA,and 
after  that  in  Portugal,  by  king  John  IIL  in  the  year  1557.  To  that  time  the  inquisitors 
had  a  limited  power,  and  it  was  often  contested  by  the  bishops,  to  whom  the  cognizance 
of  heretic  crimes  belonged.  According  to  the  canons,  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
church  for  priests  to  sentence  criminals  to  death,  much  more  for  those  crimes  which  the 
civil  law  often  punished  with  far  less  severe  penalties ;  but  antient  right  yielding  to  new 
power,  the  dominican  friars,  by  the  Pope's  bqlls,  have  been  for  these  two  nges  in  pos- 
session of  the  extraordinary  jurisdiction,  from  which  the  bishops  were  excluded;  the 
inquisitors  now  only  wanted  the  authority  of  the  prince,  to  enable  them  to  execute  their 
sentences*  Before  Isabblla  of  Castxllb  came  to  the  crown,  the  dominican,  John 
Db  Torqubm ADA,  her  confessor,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  made  her  promise  to  prose- 
cute all  infidels  and  heretics,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  her  power  to  do  so.  She  pre- 
vailed over  FEBDrNAND,  her  husband,  to  obtain,  in  the  year  1483,  bulls  from  Pope 
SizTVS  IV.  to  constitute  an  inquisitor-general  over  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and 
Valentip,  for  these  two  kingdoms  were  his  feehold  in  capite :  and  it  is  to  be  noted,  thut 
FBRnrn  AND  disposed  of  the  places  in  his  estates, and  Isabella  of  those  that  were  in  her's ; 
but  the  queen  got  this  place  for  Torquemada.  Afterwards  the  Pope  exten(^d  his 
jurisdiction  over  4ill  the  states  and  countries  of  the  catholic  kings,  and  then  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella  established  a  supreme  council  of  the  inquisition,  of  which  they  made  him 
president.  It  was  composed  of  an  inqoisitor-general  ^who.  was  nominated  by  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  confirmed  by  the  Pope),  of  five  counsellors,  ("whereof  one  was  to  be  a 
dominican,  by  a  privilege  granted  to  this  order  in  the  year  1616,  by  Philip  III.)  of  a 
procurator,  two  secretaries  of  the  king's  chamber,  two  secretaries  of  the  council,  an 
a^uttsU-mayor,  a  receiver,  two  reporters,  and  two  qualifioators  and  consu Iters.  Tlie 
number  of  tlie  familiars  and  inferior  ofillcers.was  very  great,  because  all  that  belonged  to 
the  inquisition  not  being  subject  or  amenable  to  any  ot.her  jurisdiction,  sheltered  them- 
selves from  the  ordinary  courts  of  justice. 

''The  supreme  council  had  a  full  and  sole  authority  over  the  other  inquisitions,  which 
coold  not  perform  any  auto  or  execution,  without  leave  from  the  great  and  general- 
inquisitor.    The  particolar  inquisitions  were  those  of  Seville,  Toledo,  Greuada,Gordov8, 
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or  to  the  Spanish  coast,  northward ;  but  that  if»  in  requital,  tbev  sKoutd,  when  t 
hud  put  weapons  into  their  bands,  carry  me  bj  force  among  their  own  people, 
I  migtit  be  ill  used  for  mj  kindness  to  them,  and  make  mj  case  worse  than  it 
was  before. 

lie  answered,  with  a  great  deal  of  candour  and  ingenuousness,  that  their  con- 
dition  was  so  miserable,  and  that  they  were  so  sensible  of  it,  that,  he  believed, 
they  would  abhur  the  thought  of  using  any  man  unkindly  that  should  contribute 

Cuensa,  Vaiiadolid,  Murcia,  I4erena>  I/>groiio.  St.  Jago,  Saragoza,  Valentia,  Barcer 
lona,  Majorca,  Sardinia,  Palermo,  the  Canaries,  Mexico,  Carthagena,  and  Lima.  Every 
one  of  tbese  inqnisitions  was  coipposed  of  three  inqaiaitors,  three  secretaries,  one  alguom 
sU-mayor  and  of  three  receivers,  qualificatorst  and  coosulters;  All  persons  who  took  any 
of  these  emploj^p^ents  upon  them,  were  obliged  to  make  ont  their  proofs  de  cawa  Umpia, 
that  is,  that  their  family  was  not  stained  with  any  thing  of  jodaisra  or  heresy,  and.  that 
thej  were  catholics  from  the  beginning.  The  prooeedings  of  this  tribunat  were  very 
peculiar  :*^A  man  was  arrested  aud  put  in  prison,  without  knowing  the  crime  he  was 
accused  of,  or  the  witnesses  who  were  to  depose  against  him.  He  could  not  cone  out 
from  thence,  onless  he  owned  the  fault,  of  whioh  often  lie  was  not  guilty,  and  which  the 
desire  of  liberty  forced  him  to  confess;  for  they  did  not  put  any  one  to  death  lor  llie 
first  crime  :  but  then  the  family  was  marked  wiih  iufiamy,  and  thie,  the  first  judgment* 
made  the  persons  incapable  of  any  employnenr.  There  was  no  confronting  of  wit* 
Desse?,  nor  any  means  for  a  man  to  defend  himself,  because  this  tribunal,  above  all 
things,  affected  an  inviolable  secrecy.  It  proceeded  against  ail  herfctics,  but  chiefly 
ngainst  juda'izing  christians  and  secret  mahometans,  with  whoto  the  expulsion  of  Jews 
and  Moors,  by  Febdinaxo  and  Isabella,  had  filled  all  Spain.  The  severity  of  this 
court  WBH  go  excessive,  that  the  inquisitor  Torqvzmaua  tried  above  100,000  persons, 
of  whom  12,000  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  in  the  compass  of  14  years.  It 
is  pretended  that  the  sight  of  so  many  crimhials,  condemned  to  so  terrible  a  death, 
without  any  regard  to  their  sex  or  quality,  confirmed  and  kept  the  people  in  the  ronish 
religion ;— and  that  it  was  the  inquisition  alone,  that  hindered  the  most  wicked  heresies 
from  spreading  themselves  in  Spam,  even  in  that  time  when  all  Europe  was  infected  with 
them.  For  this  reason,  the  kings  have  given  such  arbitrary  authority  to  this  tribunal, 
which  was  called  the  tribunal  of  the  holy-oflice.  The  general  acts  of  the  inquisition, 
which,  by  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  were  looked  upon  as  a  bare  execution  of  criminally 
amongst  the  Spaniards,  were  esteemed  a  religions  ceremony,  by  which  his  catholic 
majesty  gave  public  proofs  of  bis  seal  for  religion,  and  therefore  were  called  by  them 
Jutini'da»F^,  <*  Acts  of  Faith :"  commonly  they  were  performed  either  at  the  accession 
of  the  kings  to  the  crown,  or  at  their  comiug  of  age,  that  so  they  might  be  the  more 
authentic,.— The  last  was  in  the  year  1633." 

An  unprejudiced  moral  protestant  must  feel  more  deeply  scandalised  at  the  single 
execution  of  Serveti  than  at  the  hecatombs  which  have  biased  in  the  AutM^do'F^  o£ 
Spain  and  Portugal.    The  zeal  of  Calvin  seems  to  have  been  envenomed  by  personal 
malice,  ana  perhaps  envy.    He  accused  his  adversary  before  their  common  enemies, 
the  judges  of  Vienna;  and  betrayed  for  his  destruction,  the  sacred  trust  of  a  private 
correspondence.    The  deed  of  cruelly  was  not  varnished  by  the  thread-bare  pretenge 
of  daugier  to  the  church  or  state.    In  his  passage  through  Geneva,  Sshvet*  was  aq 
barmless  stranger,  who  neither  preached,  nor  printed,  nor  made  proselytes.    A  catholic 
inquisitor  yields  the  same  obedience  which  he  requires;  but  Calvin   violated  the 
golden  rule  of  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by  ;  a  rale  which  we  read  in  a  moral  treatise 
of  Socrates,  four  centuries  before  the  publication  of  the  gospel,  •  vatf^ovrw  ^' 
•rtfmf  o^i^cff^,  ra^ra  rots  «XXoif  /*«  sroiiirf.    Blackstoke,  ICommentariet,  vol.  iv.) 
explains  religious  toleration,  according  to  the  law  of  England  as  it  was  fixed  at  the 
Revolution.    The  exceptions  of  papists,  and  (until  last  year,  1B13)  of  those  who 
deny  the  Trinity,  would  still  leave  a  tolerable  scope  for  persecution  if  the  national  spirit 
were  not' more  effect aal  than  an  hundred  statutes.  (See,  ilimo  quinquagftimo  tetti$ 
Gf.org II  ill  regis,  clx:  f^  An  act  to  relifi^  pertimt  who  impugn  the  doctrine  rf  the  My 
Trinity  from  certain  penalties.*^  91  July  1813.)    The  acts  (lAbtr  senttntiarvm)  of  ^e 
inquisition  of^J'houlotise  (A,D,  1SP7-^133S)  have  been  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1692,  with  a  previous  history  of  the  inquisition  in  general.    Aod,  as  we  ought  not  to 
calumniate  even  Satan  or  the  <*  Holv*oiitce,"  the  editor  most  observe  that,  of  a  list  of 
criminals  which  fills  19  folio  pages,  only  15  men  and  4  women  were  defiv^^/Kcd  unto  tha 
f  ecular  arm.  .     •       . 
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to  thdirdellVenuice;  and  that|  if  I  pleased^  he  would  go  to  them  with  the  o14 
tnao,  and  disconrse  with  them  about  it,  and  return  again,  and  bring  me  their 
answer;  that  he  would  make  conditions  with  them  upon  their  solemn  oath,  that 
they  should  be  absolutely  under  my  leading,  as  their  commander  and  captain ;; 
and  that  they  should  swear  upon  the  holy  gospel  and  sacramentSy  to  be  true  to 
me,  and  go  to  such  christian  country  as  that  I  should  agree  to,  and  no  other ;  and 
to  be  directed  wholly  and  absolutely  by  my  orders^  till  they  were  landed  safe^f 
in  such  country  as  I  intended ;  and  that  he  would  bring  a  contract  from  theni^ 
under  their  hands  for  that  purpose.  Then  he  told  me  he  would  first  swear  to 
me  himself,  that  he  would  never  stir  from  me  as  long  as  he  lived,  until  I  gave 
him  orders ;  and  that  he  would  take  my  side  to  the  last  drop  of  his  blood,  if 
there  should  happen  the  least  breach  of  faith  among  his  countrymen.  He  told 
me  they  were  all  of  them  very  civil,  honest  men,  and  they  were  under  ^e  great* 
est  distress  imaginable,  having  neither  weapons  or  clothes,  nor  any  food,  but  at 
the  mercy  and  discretion  of  the  savages;  out  of  all  hopes  of  ever  returning  to 
their  own  country;  and  that  he  was  sure,  if  I  would  undertake  their  relief^  they 
Would  live  and  die  by  me. 

Upon  these  assurances,  I  resolved  to  venture  to  relieve  them,  if  possible,  and 
to  send  the  old  savage  and  this  Spaniard  over  to  them  to  treat.  But  when  wo 
had  got  all  things  in  readiness  to  go,  the  Spaniard  himself  started  an  objection* 
which  had  so  much  prudence  in  it,  on  one  hand,  and  so  much  sincerity,  on  tho^ 
other  liand,  that  I  could  not  but  be  very  well  satisfied  in  it;  and,  by  Jus  advice^ 
put  off  the  deliverance  of  his  comrades  for  at  least  half  a  year.  The  case  was 
thus:  he  had  been  with  us  now  about  a  month,  during  which  time  I  had  let 
Jiim  see  in  what  manner  I  had  provided,  for  roy  support ;  and  he  saw  evidently 
what  stock,  of  corn  and  rice  I  had  laid  up ;  which,  although  it  was  moco  than 
sufficient  for  myself,  yet  it  was  not  sufficient,  without  good  husbandry,  for  my 
family,  no-vr  it  was  increased  to  four;  but  much  less  would  it  be  sufficient  if  his 
coootrymen,  who  were,  as  he  said,  sixteen  still  alive,  should  come  over;  anc^ 
least  of  all)  would  it  be  sufficient  to  victual  oor  vessel)  if  we  should  build  one* 
for  a  voyage  to  any  of  the  european  colonies  of  America;  so  he  told  me  ho 
thou^t  It  viould  be  more  advisable  to  let  him  and  tlie  other  two  dig  and  culti* 
▼ate  some  more  land,  as  much  as  I  could  spare  seed  to  sow,  and  that  we  should 
wait  another  harvest,  that  we  might  have  a  supply  of  corn  for  bio  countrypnoD, 
^ben  they  should  come;  for  want  might  be  a  temptation  to  them  to  disagree^  or 
not  to  think  themselves  delivered,  otherwise  than  out  of  one  difficulty  into 
another.  **  You  know/'  says  he,  "  the  children  of  Israel,  though  they  rejoiced 
at  first  for  their  being  delivered  out  of  Egypt,  yet  rebelled  even  against  God 
himself,  that  delivered  them,  when  they  came  to  want  bread  in  the  wilderness.*** 

His  caution  was  so  seasonable,  and  his  advice  so  good,  that  I  could  not  but 
be  very  well  pleased  with  his  proposal,^  as  well  as  I  was  satisfied  with  his  fidelity : 
80  we  fell  to  digging  all  four  of  us,  as  well  as  the  wooden  tools  we  were  furnish* 
ed  with  permitted ;  and  in  about  a  month's  time,  by  the  end  of  which  it  was 
seed- time,  we  had  got  as  much  land  cured  and  trimmed  up  as  we  sowed  two 
and  twenty  bushels  of  barley  on,  and  sixteen  jars  of  rice ;  which  was,  in  short, 
all  the  seed  we  had  to  spare :  nor,  indeed  did  we  leave  ourselves  barley  sufficient  for 
our  own  food,  for  tiie  six  months  that  we  had  to  expect  our  crop ;  that  is  to  say« 
reckoning  from  the  time  we  set  our  seed  aside  for  sowing ;  for  it  is  not  to  bo 
supposed  it  is  six  months  in  the  ground  in  that  country. 

Having  now  society  enough,  and  oor  number  being  sufficient  to  put  us  out 
of  fear  of  the  savages,  if  they  had  come,  unless  their  number  had  been  very 
great,  we  went  freely  all  over  tlie  island,  whenever  we  found  occasion ;  and  as 
here  we  had  our  escape  or  deliverance  upon  our  thoughts,  it  was  impossible,  at 
least  for  me,  to  have  the  means  of  it  out  of  mine.  For  this  purpose  I  marked 
oat  several  trees  which  I  thought  fit  for  our  work;  1  set  Friday  and  his 
father  to  cuttmg  them  down ;  and  then  1  caused  the  Spaniard,  to  whom  1  im* 
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/fmrted  mj  thought  on  that  affiur,  to  ffversee  ihd' direct  then-  work.    I  fthowci 
.  them  with  what  indefatigahle  laiDS  I  had  hewed  a  large  tree  into  single  planks, 
•ad  I  caused  them  to  do  the  like,  till  thej  had  made  about  a  dozen  large  plaaks 
of  good  oak,  near  two  feet  broad,  thirty-five  feet  long,  and  from  two  inches  to  • 
-four  inches  thick :  what  prodigious  hibour  it  took  up,  any  one  may  imagine. 

At  the  same  time,  I  contrived  to  increase  my  little  flock  of  tame  goats 
m  much  as  I  could;  and,  for  this  purpose,  I  made  Friday  and  the  Spaniard  gn 
«rat  one  day,  and  myself  with  Friday  the  next  day  (for  we  took  our  tarns),  and 
by  this  means  we  got  about  twenty  young  kids  to  breed  up  with  the  rest; 
for  whenever  we  shot  the  dam,  we  saved  the  kids,  and  added  them  to  oor 
flock.  But,  above  all,  tlie  season  for  curing  the  grapes  coming  on,  I  caused 
such  a  prodigious  quantity  to  be  hung  up  in  the  sun,  that,  I  believe,  had  we  been 
at  Alicadt,  where  the  raisins  of  the  sun  are  cured,  we  could  have  filled  sixty  or 
eighty  barrels:  and  these,  with  oor  bread,  was  a  great  part  of  our  food,  and 
w^^very  good  living  too,  I  assure  you,  for  it  is  exceeding  nourishing.  It  was 
now  harvest,  and  oUr  crop  in  good  order :  it  was  not- the  most  plentiful  increase 
I  had  seen  in  the  island,  but,  however,  it  was  enough  to  answer  our  end;  for 
from  twenty- two  bushels  of  barley  we' brought  iti  and  threshed  out  abovttwo 
liandi^  and  twenty  bushels,  and  the  like  in  proportion  of  the  rice ;  which  was 
elore  enough  for  our  food  to  the  next  harvest,  even  although  all  the  sixteen 
Spaniaids  had  been  on  shore  with  me ;  or  if  we  had  been  ready  for  a  voyage,  it 
weidd  rei^  plentifully  have  Tictoalled  our  ship  to  have  carried  us  to  any  part  of 
Amenta.  vVhen  we  had  thus  housed  and  secured  oiir  magazine  of  corn,  we  fell 
to  work  to  make  more  wicker-ware,  that  is  to  say,  great  baskets,  in  which  we  kept 
k;  the  fpaniaMl  was  very  handy  and  dexterous  at  this  part,  and  often  blamed  me 
that  I  did  uot  make  some  things  for  defence  of  this  kind  of  work ;  but  I  saw  bo 
need  of  it.       ' 

^d  now  hm'tng  a  full  supply  of  food  for  all  the  guests  I  expected,  I  gave 
Ihe  Spaniard  leave  to  go  over  to  the  main,  to  see  what  he  could  do  with  those 
he  had  left  behind  him  there.  I  gave  him  a  strict  charge  not  to  bring  any  roaa 
with  him  who  would  not  first  swear,  in  the  presence,  of  himself  and  the  old 
savage,  that  be  would  no  way  injure,  fight  with,  or  attack  the  person  he  should 
find  in  the  island,  who  was  so  kind  as  to  send  for  them  in  order  to  their  deliver- 
ance; bttt  that  they  would  stand  by  him,  and  defend  him^inst  all  such  at* 
tempts,  and  wherever  they  went,  would  be  entirely  under  and  subjected  to  bis 
toramand;  and  that  this  sboutd  be  put  in  wrieing,  and  signed  with  their  hands* 
taow  they  were  to  have  doiie  this,  when  I  knew  they  had  neither  pen  or  ink, 
was  a.  question  which  we  never  asked.  Under  these  instructions,  the  Spaniard 
and  the  oM  savage,  the  fifitfaer  of  Friday,'  went  away  in-  one  of  the  canoes 
which  the)r  might  be  said  to  come  in,  or  rather  were  brought  in,  when  they 
came  as  prisoners  to  be  devoured  by  the  savages*  I  gave  each  of  them  a  musket, 
wtth  a  "firelock  *on  if,  and  about  eight  charges  of  powder  and  ball,  chai^ging  them 
to  be  very  good  husbands  of  both,  and  not  to  use  cither  of  them  but  upon  urgent 
occasion.  This  was  a  very  cheerful  work,  being  the  first  measures  used  by  ffie» 
•n  view  of  my  deliverance,  for  now  twenty»seven  year^  and  some  days.  I  gave 
them  provisions  of  bread,-  and  of  dried  grapes  j  sufficient  for  themselves  formaoy 
-days,  and  'sufficient  for  all  the  Spaniards  fbr  about  eight  days  time;  and  wishing 
them  a  good  voyage,  I  saw  fheni  go;  agreeing  with  them  about  a  signal  they 
should  hang  out  at  their  return,  by  which  I  should  know  them  again,  when  they 
came  back,  at  a  distance,  before  they  came  on  shore.  They  went  away  with 
a  fair  gale,  on  the  day  that  the  moon  was  at  full,  by  my  account  in  the  month 
cf  October;  but  as  for  an  exact  reckoning  of  days,  after  I  had  once  lost  it,  I 
could  never  recover  it  again ;  nor  had  I  kept  even  the  number  uf  years  so  puoc- 
toallyad  to  be  sure  I  was  right;  although,  as  it  proved,  when  I  afterwards  ex* 
amined  mycomputHtion,  I  found  I  had  kept  a  true  reckoning  of  years. 
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tt  ttras  no  less  tihan  eight  days  I  bad  waited  for  tliem^  wben  a  Strang  and  an* 
Ibreseen  accident  intervened,  of  which  the  like  has  not,  perhaps,  been  heard  of 
!h  history.  I  was  fast  asleep  in  my.  hutch  one  inomiog,  when  my  man  Friday 
tame  running  in  to  me,  and  called  aloud,  **  Master  !  master !  they  come,  they 
are  come."  I  jumped  up,  and,  regardless  of  danger,  I  went  out  as  soon  asl 
Could  get  my  clothes  ohj  tlxrough  my  little  grove,  which,  by  the  way,  was  by  this 
lime  grown  to  be  a  very  thick  wood ;  I  say,  regardless  of  danger,  I  went  without 
my  arms,  which  was  not  my  custom  to  do  ;  but  I'was  surprised^  when,  turning 
my  eyes  to  the  sea,'  I  presently  saw  a  boat  at  about  a  league  and  a  half  distance, 
standing  in  for  the  shore,  with  a  shoulder-of-miitton  sail,  as  they  call  it,  and  the 
wind  blowing  pretty  fair  to  bring  them  in  ;  also  I  observed  presently,  that  thej 
did  not  come  from  that  side'  which' the  shore  lay  on,  but  fjrom  the  southernmost 
end  of  the  island.  Upon  this^  I  called  Friday  in,  and  bade  him  lie  close,  for 
these  were  not  the '  people  we  looked  for,  and  that  we  might  not  know  yet  whe- 
ther they  were  friends  or  enemies.  *  In  the  next  place,  I  went  in  to  fetch  my  ner* 
spective  glass,  to  see  what  I  could  make  of  them  ;  and,  having  taken  the  ladder 
out,  1  climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  as  I  used  to  do  when  I  was  apprehensive 
bf'any  thing;  and  to  take  my  view  the  plainer,  without  being  discovered.  I  had 
Scarce  sec  my  foot  upon  the  hill,  when  ihy  eye  plainly  discovered  a  ship  lying  at 
an  anchor,  at  about  two  leagues  and  a  half  distance  from  me  S.S.E.  but. not 
above  a  league  add  a  half  from  the  shore.  )3y  my  observation,  it  appeared 
plainly  to  be  an  english  ship^  and  the  boat  appeared  to  be  ah  english  long-boat. 
. '  I  cannot  express  the  confusion  I  was  in  ;  although  the  joy  of  seeing  a  ship,  and 
one  that  I  had  reason  to  believe  Was  manned  by  my  own  countrymen,  and  con- 
sequently friends,  was  such  as  I  cannot  describe;  but  yet  I  had  some  secret 
doubts  hung  about  me,  I  cannot  tell  from  whence  they  came,  bidding  me  keejp 
upon  my  guard.  Tn  the  first  place,  it  occurred  to  me  to  consider  what  business 
an  english  ship  could  have  in  that  part  of  the  world,  since  it  was  not  the  way  to  or 
from  aiiy  part  of  the  world  whetk  the  English  had  any  traffic;  and  I  knew  there  bad 
been  no  storms  to  drive  them  in  there  as  in  distress,  and  that  if  they  were  really 
English,  it  was  most  probable  that  they  were  here  upon  no  good  design ;  and  that! 
had  better  continue  as  I  was,  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  thieves  and  murderers. 

Let  no  man  despise  the  secret  hints  and  notices  of  danger,  which  sometimei 
Are  given  bim  wlien  he  niay  think  there  is  no  possibility  of  its  being  real.  That 
such  hints  and  notices  are  given  us,  I  believe  few,  that  have  made  any  observation^ 
othln'gsy  can  deny  ;  that  they  are  certain  discoveries  of  an  invisible  world,  and  a 
coliverse  of  spirits,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  if  the  tendency  of  them  seems  to  b^ 
to  warn  us  of  danger^  why  should  we  not  suppose  they  are  from  some  friendl|' 
agent  (whether  supreme,  or  inferior  and  Subordinate,  is  not  the  question),  and 
tl)atthey  are  given  for  our  good  ? 

The  present  question  c6nfirms  me  in  the  justice  of  this  reasoning  ;  forbad  I  not 
beeii  made  cautious  by  this  secret  admonition,  come  it  from  whence  it  will,  1  had 
been  undone  inevitably,  and  in  a  far  worse  condition  than  before,  as  you  will  sejis 
presently.  I  had  not  kept  my  self  khig  in  this  posture,  but  I  saw  the  boat  draw  ne'aV 
the  shore,  as  if  they  looked  for  a  creek  to  thruKt  in  at  for  the  convenience  of  landing; 
however,  as  they  did  not  tiome  quite  far  enough,  they  did  not  see  the  little  inlet  wherts 
I  formerly  landed  my  rafts,  blif  run  their  boat  a-shore  upon  the  beach,  at  about 
half  a  mile  from  me  ;  which  was  very  happy  for  me  ;  for  otherwise  they  would 
have  landed  just  at  my  door,  as  I  may  say,  and  would  soon  have  beaten  me  out 
of  my  castle,  and  perhaps  have  plundered  me  of  all  1  had.  When  they  were  on 
shore,  I  was  fully  satisfied  they  were  Englishmen,  at  least  most  of  them;  one  or 
two  I  thought  were  Dutch,  but  it  did  not  prove  so;  there  were,  in  all,  eleven 
men,  whereof  three  of  them,  t  found,  were,' unarmed,  and,  as  I  thought,  bound; 
and,  when  t|ie  first  four  "or  five  of  them  were  jumped  a-shore,  they  took  those 
three  out  bf  the  boat,  as  prisoniers  :  one  of  the  three  I  could  perceive  using  thb 
'most  passionate  gestures  of  enti-eatv,  affliction,  and  despair,  even  to  a  kind  off 
ntf&tragance ;  the  other  t«vo,  I  could  perceive,  lifted  up  their  hands  5oinetimes« 
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wd  mfntntd  coooemedy  indeed,  but  not  to  soch  a  degree  et  die  lint.   I  mm 

ferfecCJj  confounded  at  the  sight,  and  knew  not  what  the  meuiiog  of  it  shoidd  betf 
ridaf  called  out  to  me  in  Ei^lish,  as  well  as  he  ooold,  ^  O  master!  joo  cee 
cnclisli  mans  eat  prisoner  as  well  as  savage  mans.*    **  Whj,  Friday^*'  says  I, 
'^  do  joa  think  th^  are gmng  to  eat  them  then  }^  ^  Yes,**  sajs  Friday,  **  they    ' 
will  eat  thenu"    *^  No,  no,**  saTS  I,  ^  Fiidaj,!  am  afraid  they  will  murder  them, 
indeed ;  but  yon  may  be  sure  tbey  will  not  eat  them.''    All  this  while,  I  had  do 
thouf^ht  of  what  the  matter  really  was,  but  stood  trembling  with  the  horror  of 
the  sight,  expecting  erery  moment  when  the  three  prisoners  should  be  killed ; 
mj,  once  I  saw  one  of  the  Tilhuns  lift  up  his  arm  with  a  great  cutlass  (as  the  &ea« 
men  call  it),  or  sword,  to  strike  one  of  the  poor  men  ;  and  I  expected  to  see  him 
fidl  erery  moment;  at  which  all  the  blooa  in  mv  body  seemed  to  run  chill  in 
mj  reins*    I  wished  heartily  now  for  my  Spaniard,  and  the  sarage  that  was  gone 
with  him,  or  that  I  had  any  way  to  have  come  undiscovered  within  shot  of  them, 
that  I  might  have  rescued  the  three  men,  for  I  saw  no  fire-arms  they  had  among 
thcto ;  but  it  fell  out  to  my  mind  another  wav.    After  I  had  observed  the  oot- 
rageoos  usage  of  the  three  men  by  the  insolent  seamen,  I  observed  die  fellowi 
ran  scattering  about  the'island,  as  if  they  wanted  to  see  the  country.    I  obsened 
that  the  three  other  men  had  liberty  to  go  also  where  they  pleased  :  but  they  sac 
«lown  all  three  upon  the  ground,  very  pensive,  and  looked  like  m^n  in  despair. 
This  pot  me  in  mind  of  the  first  time  when  I  came  on  sliore,  and  began  to  look 
itbout  me ;  howl  gave  myself  over  for  lost ;  how  wildly  I  looked  round  me;  what 
dreadful  apprehensions  I  had ;  and  how  I  lodged  in  tfaie  tree  all  night,  for  fear  of 
being  devoured  by  wild  beasts.    As  I  knew  nothing,  that  night,  of  the  supply  I 
was  to  receive  bv  the  providential  driving  of  the  ship  nearer  the  land  by  the 
storms  and  tide,  by  which  T  had  since  been  so  long  nourished^ and  supported; 
•o  these  three  poor  desolate  men  knew  nothing  how  certain  of  deliverance  and 
ftuppl;|r  they  were,  how  near  it  was  to  them,  and  how  effectually  and  really  they 
were  in  a  condition  of  safety,  at  the  same  time  tlnu  they  thought  themselves  lost, 
and  their  case  desperate.    So  little  do  we  sec  before  us  in  the  world,  and  so  much 
reason  have  we  to  depend  cheerfully  upon  the  great  Maker  of  the  world,  that 
be  does  not  leave  his  creatures  so  absolutely  destitute,  but  that,  in  the  worst 
circumstances,  they  have  always  something  to  be  thankful  for,  and  sometimes 
are  nearer  their  deliverance  than  they  imagine ;  nay,  are  even  brought  to  their 
deliverance  by  the  means  bv  which  they  seem  to  be  brought  to  their  destruction. 
It  was  just  at  the  top  of  high  water,  when  these  people  came  on  shore ;  and 
partly  while  they  rainhled  about  to  see  what  kind  of  a  place  they  were  in,  they 
nad  carelessly  stayed  until  the  tide  was  spent,  and  the  water  was  ebbed  considerably 
away,  leaving  their  boat  aground.    They  had  left  two  men  in  the  boat,  who,  as 
I  found  afterwards,  havine  drank  a  little  too  much  brandy,  fell  asleep  ;  however, 
one  of  them  waking  a  little  sooner  than  the  other,  and  nnding  the  boat  too  fast 
aground  for  him  to  Mtir  it,  hallood  out  for  the  rest,  who  were  strangling  about: 
upon  which  they  all  soon  came  to  the  boat :  but  it  was  past  all  their  strength  to 
launch  her,  the  boat  being  very  heavy,  and  the  shore  on  that  side  beiug  a  sofl 
qoty  sand,  almost  like  a  quicksand.    In  this  condition,  like  true  seamen,  who  are, 
perhaps,  the  least  of  all  mankind  given  to  fore-thought,  they  gave  it  over,  and  .^ 
away  they  strolled  about  the  country  again  ;  and  I  heard  one  of  them  say  alood 
to  another,  calling  them  off  from  the  boat,  **  Why,  let  her  alone.  Jack,  can't  yon  ? 
-ehe'll  float  next  tide  :  ^*  by  which  I  was  fully  confirmed  in  the  main  enquiry  of 
what  country  they  were.    All  this  while,  1  kept  myself  very  cIoi>e,  not  once  daring 
to  stir  out  of  my  castle,any  farther  than  to  my  place  of  observation,  near  the  top 
of  the  hill :  and  verv  glad  I  was  to  think  how  well  it  was  fortified.    I  knew  it 
was  no  less  than  ten  hours  before  the  boat  could  fioat  again,  and  by  that  time,  it 
would  be  dark,  and  I  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  see  their  motions,  and  to  bear 
their  discourse,  if  they  had  any.    In  the  mean  time,  I  fitted  myself  up  for  a  !]«(• 
tie,  as  before,  though  with  more  caution,  knowing  1  had  to  do  with  another  kind 
•f  enemy  than  I  had  at  firstt    1  ordered  Friday  akoj  whom  I  bad  made  an  ex* 
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seDeotmarksnum  with  his  gan,  to  load  himself  with  afms.  I  tofok  myself  two 
fowftig-pieces^  and  I  gave  him  three  muskets.  My  figure,  indeed,  was  tery 
fierce ;  I  had  my  formidable  goafs  skin  coat  on,  with  the  great  cap  I  have  dieiw 
doiied,  a  naked  sword  by  my  side,  two  pistols  in  my  belt,  and  a  gun  upon  each 
fhoirider. 

It  was  my  design,  as  I  said  abo\*e,  not  to  have  made  any  attempt  until  it  was 
dark ;  but  about  two  o'clock,  being  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  found  that,  in  shorty 
they  were  all  gone  straggling  into  the  woods,  and,  as  I  thought,  laid  down  I9 
sleep.    The  three  poor  distressed  men,  too  anxious  for  their  condition  to  get 
any  sleepy  were,  however,  sat  down  under  the  shelter  of  a  great  tree,  at  about  s 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  me,  and,  as  I  thought,  out  of  sight  of  any  of  the  rest* 
upon  this,  I  resolved  to  discover  myself  to  them,  and  learn  something  of  their 
condition ;  immediately  I  marched  in  the  figure  as  above,  my  man  Friday  at  a 
good  distance  behind  me,  as  formidable  for  bis  arms  as  I,  but  not  making  quite  so 
staring  a  spectre-like  figure  as  I  did.  I  came  as  near  them  undiscovered  as  I  c«uld« 
and  tlien,  before  any  of  them  saw  me,  I  called  aloud  to  them  in  Spanish,  **  Whai 
are  ye,  gentlemen  i "    They  started  up  at  the  noise,  but  were  ten  times  mora 
confounded  when  they  saw  me,  and  the  uncouth  figure  that  I  made.    They  mada 
DO  answer  at  all,  but  I  thought  I  perceived  them  iust  going  to  fly  from  me,  whea 
I  spoke  to  tbim  in  English :  **  Gentlemeh,''  said  1,  *'  do  not  be  surprised  at  me  ; 
perhaps  you  may  have  a  friend  near,  when  you  did  not  expect  it.**    "  He  roust 
be  sent  directlv  from  Heaven  thent"  t&id  one  of  them  very  gravely  to  me,  a&4 
pulling  off  his  hat  at  the  same  time  to  me ;  ^  for  our  condition  is  past  the  help  of 
man.*'    **  All  help  is  from  heaven,  Sir,**  said  I:  **  But  can  you  put  a  stranger  in 
the  way  how  to  help  you  ?  for  you  seem  to  be  in  some  great  distress.    I  saw  you 
when  yoa  landed ;  and  when  you  seemed  to  make  application  to  the  brutes  Uiat 
came  with  you,  I  saw  one  of  them  lift  up  his  sword  to  kill  you.'' 

The  poor  man,  with  tears  running  down  his  face,  and  trembling,  looking  like 

one  astonished,  returned,  *'  Am  I  talking  to  God  or  man  ?  Is  it  a  real  man  or 

an  angel ?**   *'  Be  in  no  fear  about  that,  Sir,"  said  I ;  "if  God  had  sent  an  angel 

to  relieve  you,  he  would  have  come  better  clothed,  and  armed  after  another 

manner  than  you  see  me :  pray  lay  aside  your  fears;  I  am  a  man,  an  Englishman, 

and  disposed  to  assist  you :  you  see  I  have  one  servant  only ;  we  have  arms  and 

ammunition ;  tell  us  freely,  can  we  serve  you }  What  is  your  case  ^  '*  "  Our  case,** 

said  he*  "  Sir,  is  too  long  to  tell  you,  while  our  murderers  are  so  near  us :  but, 

in  short,  I  was  commander  of  that  ship,  my  men  have  mutinied  against  me ; 

they  have  been  hardly  prevailed  on  not  to  murder  me ;  and,  at  last,  have  set  me 

on  shore  in  this  desolate  place,  with  these  two  men  with  me,  one  my  mate,  the 

other  a  passenger,  where  we  expected  to  perish,  believing  the  place  to  be  unin* 

habited,  and  know  not  yet  what  to  think  of  it.''    **  Where  are  these  brutes,  your 

enemies?  ^  said  I,  ••  do  you  know  wliere^hey  are  gone? "    "  There  they  lie,  Sir,'' 

said  be,  pointing  to  a  thicket  of  trees  ;  *'  my  heart  trembles  for  fear  they  have 

seen  ns,  and  heard  you  speak  ;  if  they  have,  they  will  certainly  murder  us  all.*' 

"  Have  they  any  fire-arms,**  said  I.    He  answered  they  had  only  two  pieces,  one 

of  which  they  left  in  the  boat,    **  Well  then»**  said  I,  **  leave  the  rest  to  me : 

I  see  they  are  a! I  asleep,  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  kill  tliem  all :  but  shall  we  rather 

take  them  prisoners  ?  **    He  told  me  there  were  two  desperate  villains  among 

them,  that  it  was  scarce  safe  to  show  any  mercy  to;  but,  if  they  were  secured, 

he  believed  all  the  rest  ivould  return  to  their  dutjr.    I  asked  him  which  they  wer«? 

He  told  me  he  could  not,  at  that  distance,  distinguish  them,  but  he  would  obey 

my  orders  in  any  thing  I  would  direct.    *^  Weil,"  says  I, "  let  us  retreat  out  of 

tfaueir  view  or  hearing,  lest  they  awake,  and  we  will  resolve  further/'    So  they 

willingly  went  back  with  me,  until  the  woods  covered  us  from  them. 

**  Look  you,  Sir,"  said  I,  **  if  I  venture  upon  your  deliverance,  are  you  willing 
to  make  twy  coiidiiions  with  mc  ? "  He  anticipated  my  proposals,  by  telling  me, 
that  bcith  h^  and  the  ship,  if  recovered,  should  oe  wholly  directed  and  commanded 
^y,tae  ill  every  thing;  and,  if  the  ship  was  not  recovered, lie  would  live  and  die 
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teith  me  in  what  pnrt  of  tbe  world  soever  I  would  send  bim ;  and  tn6  tmy  othet 
men  said  the  same.  *' Weil,y  said  I,  '' nvy  conditions  are  but  two:  1st.  Thas, 
while  you  stay  in  this  island  with  me,  you  will  not  pretend  to  any  authority  here  ; 
and,  if  I  put  arms  in  your  hands,  you  will,  upon  all  occasions,  give  them  up  to 
me,  and  do  no  prejudice  to  me  or  mine  upon  this  island  ;  and,  in  the  mean  lime, 
be  sovemed  by  my  orders :  3d,  That,  if  the  ship  is,  or  may  be,  lecotered,  you 
wilTcarry  me  and  my  man  to  England  passage-free*'' 

He  gave  me  all  the  assurances  that  the  invention  or  faith  of  man  could  devise, 
that  he  would  comply  with  these  most  reasonable  demands ;  and  besides  would  owe 
his  life  to  me,  and  acknowledge  it  upon  all  occasions,  as  long  as  he  lived.  '*  Well 
then,'*  said  I,  'Vhere  are.  three  muskets  for  you,  with  powder  and.  ball ;  tell  me 
next  what  you  i^nk  is  proper  to  be  done/'  He  shewed  all  the  testimonies  of 
his  gratitude  that  he  was  able,  but  offered  to  be  wholly  guided  by  me.  I  told 
him  I  thought  it  was  hard  venturing  any  thing ;  but  the.  best  method  I  could  think 
of  was,  to  fire  upon  them  at  once,  as  they  Eiy,  and,  if  any  was  not  killed  at  the 
first  volleVf  and  offered  to  submit,  we  might  save  them,  and  so  put  it  wholly 
upon  Goa  s  providence  to  direct  the  shot,  lie  said  very  modestly  that  he  was 
loath  to  kill  them,  if  he  could  help  it;  but  that  those  two  were  incorrigible  vil- 
lains, and  had  been  the  authors  of  all  the  mutiny  in  tbe  ship,  and  if  they  escaped^ 
we  should  be  undone  still ;  for  they  would  go  on  board  and  bring  the  whole 
ship's  company,  and  destroy  us  all. .  '*  Well  then,*'  says  I,  **  necessity  legiti- 
mates my  advice,  for  it  is  the  only  way  to  save  our  lives."  However,  seeing  him 
still  cautious  of  shedding  bloody  I  told  him  they  should  go  themselves,  and  mav 
oage  as  they  found  convenient. 

In  the  nuddle  of  this  discourse,  we  heard  some  of  them  aw^ke,  and  soon  after 
vre  eaw  two  of  them  on  their  feet.  I  asked  him  if  either  of  them  were  the  beads 
of  the  mutiny  ?  He  said  no.  **  Well  then,"  said  1,  **  you  may  let  them  escape ; 
and  providence  seems  to  have  awakened  ^hera  on  purpose  to  save  themselves. 
**  Now,"  says  I,  ''  if  the  rest  escape  you,  it  is  your  fault."  Animated  with  tbis, 
he  took  the  musket  I  had  given  him  in  his  hand,  and  a  pistol  in  his  belt,  and  his 
two  comrades  with  hina,  with  each  a  piece  in  his  hand  ;  tbe  two  men  who  were 
with  him  going  first,  made  some  noise,  at  which  one  of  the  seamen  who  was  awake 
turned  about,  and  seeing  them  coming,  cried  out  to  the  rest ;  bpt  it  was  too  late 
then,  for  the  moment  he  cried  out  they  fired ;  I  mean  the  two  men,-  the  captain 
wisely  reserving  his  own  piece.  They  had  so  well  aimed  their  siiot  at  tbe  men 
they  knew,  that  one  of  them  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  the  other  very  much 
wounded ;  but  not  being  dead,  be  started  up  on  his  feet,  and  called  eagerly  for 
help  to  the  other ;  but  the.  captain  stepping  to  him,  told  him  it  was  too  late  to 
cry  for  help,  he  should  call  upon  God. to  forgive  his  villainy;  and,  with  that 
word,  knocked  him  down  with  the  stock  of  his  musket,  so  that  he  never  spoke 
more :  there  were  three  more  in  the  company,  and  one  of  tltem  was  also  slightly 
wounded.  By  tbis  time  I  was  come,  and  when  tbey  saw  their  danger,  and  that 
it  was  in  vain  to  resist,  they  begged  for  mercy.  Tbe  captain  told  them  he 
would  spare  their  lives,  if  they  would  give  him  any  assurance  of  their  abhorrence 
of  the  treachery  they  liad  been  guilty  of,  and  would  swear  to  be  faithful  to  him 
in  recovering  the  ship,  and  afterwards  in  carrying  her  back  to  Jamaica,*  from 
■    .      .  '  -'■ -        .....  

*  Jamaica  : — an  island  in  the  West  Indies  about  37  miles  southward  of  Cuba,  and 
about  50  westward  of  Hespaniola,  nearly  of  an  oval  figure,  being  about  160  in  length 
and  50  in  breadth.  The  island  is  divided  by  a  ridge  of  hills  denominated  the  **  Blue 
mountains,''  that  run  firom  east  to  west  nearly  the  whole  length.  In  these  many  rivers 
have  their  rise,  and  flow  from  both  sides  in  fine  streams,  refreshing  the  va'Ieys  through 
which  tbey  wind  their  course,  and  supplying  the  inhabitants,  with  sweet,  cool,  water,  as 
well  as  store  offish  of  various  kinds,  mostly  unknown  in  Europe,  but  exceeding  good. 
The 'longest  day  in  this  island  is  about  IS  hours ;  it  being  situated  between  17°  58'  and 
18*'  46'  latitude  N.  75°  38'  and  78°  31'  longitude  W,  Port  Royal,  the  principal  sea-porr, 
is  in  latitude  18°  N.  longitude  76°  44/  45"  W.  a  chart  and  description  of  tbis  harbour  is  to 
be  ftfund  in  theiBlabid  ^ixotdsUt  vol.  xxii.  The  name  "Jamaica"  is  said  by  B.  Kowabps 


wben^  they  catme.  They  gayje  bim  all  the  protestatioiis  of  their  sinoerity  liM 
coald  be  desired,  and  be  was.wiUins^  to  believe  theniy  and  spare  their  lives,  which. 
I  was  not  against,  oulj  that  I  obliged  him  to  keep  them  l>oand  baoi^iuid  fooc^ 
while  thej  were  on  the  island* 

While  this  was  doing,  I  sect  Friday  with  the  captain's  mate  to  the  boat,  with 
orders  to  secure  her,  and  bring  away  the  oars  and  saib,  which  they  did :  by-and* 
by  three  straggling  men,  that  were  (happily  for  them)  parted  from  the  rest,  caoM 
Mck  upon  hearing  the  guns  fired,  and  seeing  the  captain,  who  before  was  their 
prisoner,  now  cheir  cooqacror,  they  sabmitted  to  be  bound  also ;  and  so  our  vic- 
tory was  complete. 

It  now  remained  that  the  captain  aild  I  should  enquire  into  one  another's  cir* 
Cttinstances :  I  b^an  first,  and  told  him  my  whole  history,  which  he  heard  witl^ 
an  attention  even  to  amazement;  and  particularly  at  die  wonderful  manner  o£ 
my  beimg  furnished  with  provisions  and  ammunition  ;  and,  indeed,  as  my  story 
is  a  whole  collection  of  wonders,  it  affected  him  deeply.  But,  when  he  reflected 
from  thence  upon  himself,  and  how  I  seemed  to  have  been  preserved  there  oa 
purpose  to  save  his  life,  the  tears  ran  down  his  face,  and  he  could  not  speak  «. 
word  more.  After  this  communication  was  at  an  eni),  I  carried  him  and  his 
two  men  into  my  apartment,  leading  them  in  just  where  I  came  out,  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  where  i  refreshed  them  with  such  provisions  as  I  had,  and  showed 
them  aill  the  contrivances  I  had  made,  during  my  long,  long  inhabiting  that  place* 
AU  I  showed  them,  all  I  said  to  them,  was  perfectly  amazing :  but,  above  all, 
the  captain  admired  my  fortification,  and  how  perfectly  I  had  concealed  my  re' 
treat  with  a  grove  of  trees,  which,  having  been  now  planted  near  twenty  years^ 
and  the  trees  growing  much  faster  than  m  England,  was  become  a  little  wood, 
and  so  thick,  that  it  was  impassable  in  any  part  of  it,  but  at  that  one  side  wher^ 
I  had  reserved  my  little  wuiding  passage  into  it.  1  told  him  this  was  ray  castlo 
and  my  residence,  but  that  I  had  a  seat  in  the  country,  as  most  princes  have^ 
whither  I  could  retreat  upon  occasion,  and  I  would  shew  him  that  too,  anotbei 
dme  :  but,  at  present,  our  business  was,  to  consider  how  to  recover  the  ship. 
He  agreed  with  me  as  to  that .;  but  tpld  me,  he  was  perfectly  at  a  loss  whil 
measures  to  take,  for  that  there  were  still  six  and  twenty  hands  on  boards  whoi 
having  entered  into  a  cursed  conspiracy,  by  which  they  had  all  forfeited  their 
lives  to  the  law,  would  be  hardened  in  it  now  by  desperation,  and  would  carry 
it  on,  knowing  that,  if  they  were  subdued,  they  would  be  brought  to  the  gallows^ 
as  soon  as  they  came  to  England,  or  to  any  of  the  english  colonies ;  and  that^ 
therefore,  there  would  be  no  attacking  them  with  so  small  a  numben  as  i^e  were.   * 

I  mused  for  some  time  upon  what  he  said,  and  found  it  was  a  very  rational 
conclusion,  and  that,  therefore,  some  thing  was  to  be  resolved  on  speedily,  as  well  to 
draw  the  men  on  board  into  some  snare  for  their  surprise,  as  to  prevent  tbeiv 


to  be  deriTcd  from  the  vernacular  word  Xaymaca,  signifying  a  country  abounding 
in  tprings.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  same  name  should  have  been  originally  borne' 
by  the  island  of  Antigua,  which  is  as  remarkably  deficidht  in  Che  article  of  fresh  Water, 
as  Jamaica  is  the  reverse.  The  difference  between  the  meaning  of  this  word  in  th# 
caraVbean  diaieec  and  that  of  the  four  larger  islands  is  singular.  Besides  the  natural  vege* 
table  productions  common  to  most  of  the  tropibal  islands,  the  climate  of  Jamaica  has  beea 
found  to  suit  many  others,  natives  of  far  distant  countries,  as  will  be  judged  from  the 
following  selection  out  of  a  numerous  catalogue  of  plants  growing  (anno  1794)  in  the 
public  botanic  garden,  near  the  Liguanea  mountains,  namely: — Amomwngranum  parodin, 
Guinea-grains,  or  pepper  ;  Arund»  bfimbos,  Bamboo  cane ;  Arundo  saccharifira.  Sugar- 
cane ;  Areka  catechu^  Beetel-nut :  Launts  cinnamomum.  Cinnamon ;  Tecttma  grandiSw 
Teak;  Thea,  Teas  Myrittida officiniilis,  Nutmeg;  Aletrit capenris,  C&pe  Aletris;  AletrU 
hi/acinthoides,  Ce;^ Ion  aloe;  Yucca gtoriosa.  Superb  aloe;  Yucca  aloifolia,  Yucea  draeo^ 
nts.  Aloe  perfoUata  btirbadensU,  Barbados  aloe  ;  Orysa  sativa.  Rice ;  Avena  sativOt  O  it : 
Horieum  vulgqre,  Barley ;  Citrus  media.  Citron ;  Citrus  aitrantium,  Seville  orange ; 
Citrus  deeumana,  Shaddoc,  or  pampefmouse^  Finns  cedrus.  Cedar  of  Lebanon^  DUts*- 
cffrea.  Yam;   Anana,  Piuc^apple. 
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liittd^rtg  ttpon  vAf  ftttd' destroying  us.  Upon  this,  it  presently  occtlrrecl  to  me,  tdiit 
in  la  little  while  the  ship's  crew,  wondering  what  was  become  of  their  comrades, 
and  of  thmboBty  would  certainly  come  on  shore  in  their  other  boat,  to  look  for 
tbeitt  \  ftnd  that  then,  perhaps,  they  might  come  armed,  and  be  too  strong  for 
lis;  this  he  allowed  to  be  rational.  Upon  this,  I  told  him  the  first  thing  we  had 
Co  do  was,  to  stave  the  boat,  which  lay  upon  the  beach,  so  tiiat  they  might  not 
^arry  her  off;  and,  taking  every  thing  out  of  her,  leave  her  so  far  useless  as  not 
to  be  fit  to  swim:  accordingly,  we  went  on  board,  took  the  arms  which  were  left 
On  board  oat  of  her,  and  whatever  else  we  found  there,  which  was  a  bottle  of 
brandy,  tod  another  of  rum,  a  few  biscuit-cakes,  a  horn  of  powder,  and  a  great 
himp  of  sugar  (some  five  or  six  pounds)  in  a  piece  of  canvass :  all  which  was  very 
welcome  to  me,  especially  the  brandy  and  sugar,  of  which  I  had  none  left  for 
nany  years. 

When  we  bad  carried  all  these  things  on  shore  (tlie  oars,  mast,  sail,  and  rodder, 
•fthe  boat  were  carried  away  before,  as  above),  we  knocked  a  great  hole  in  her 
bottom,  that  if  they  had  come  strong  enout;h  to  master  us,  yet  they  could  not 
carry  off  the  boat.  Indeed,  it  was  not  much  in  my  thoughts  that  we  could  be 
able  to  recover  the  ship;  but  my  view  was,  that  if  they  went  away  without  the 
boat,  I  did  not  much  question  to  make  her  fit  again  to  carry  us  to  the  Leeward- 
Islands,*  and  call  upon  our  friends  the  Spaniards  in  my  way;  fori  had  them 
still  in  my  thoughts. 

While  we  were  thus  preparing  our  designs,  and  had  first,  by  main  strength, 
*  heaved  the  boat  upon  the  beach  so  hig:h,  that  the  tide  would  not  float  her  off  at 
high  water  mark,  and  besides  had  broken  a  hole  in  her  bottom  too  big  eo  be 
quickly  stopped,  and  were  set  down  musing  what  we  should  do,  we  he^  the 
ship  fire  a  gun,  and  saw  her  make  a  waft  f  with  her  ensign  as  a  signal  for  the 
boat  to  come  on  board ;  but  no  boat  stirred ;  and  they  fired  several  times,  mak« 
/  ing  other  signals  for  the  boat.    At  last,  when  ali  their  signals  and  firing  proved 

niiitless,  and  they  found  the  boat  did  not  stir,  we  saw  them,  by  the  help  of  roy 
passes,  hoist  another  boat  out,  and  row  towards  the  shore ;  and  we  found,  as  they 
approached,  that  there  were  no  less  dun  ten  men  in  lier,  and  that  they  had  fire- 
arms with  them. 

As  the  ship  lay  almost  two  leagues  from  the  shore,  we  had  a  full  view  of  them  ai 
Aey  came,  and  a  plain  sight  even  of  their  faces  i  because  the  tide  having  set  them 
a  little  to  the  east  of  the  other  boat,  they  rowed  up  under  shore,  to  come  to  the 
■ame  place  where  the  other  had  landed,  and  where  the  boat  lay ;  by  this  means, 
I  say,  we  had  a  full  view  of  them,  and  the  captain  knew  the  persons  and  charac* 
ters  of  all  the  men  in  the  boat,  of  whom,  he  said,  there  were  three  very  honest 
fellows,  who,  he  was  sure,  were  led  into  this  conspiracy  by  the  rest,  being  over- 
^wered  and  frightened  ;  but  that  as  for  the  boatswain,  who,  it  seems,  was  the 
chief  officer  among  tliem,  and  all  tlie  rest,  they  were  as  outrageous  as  any  of  the 
ship's  crew,  and  were  no  doubt  made  desperate  in  their  new  ehterprise ;  and 
terribly  apprehensive  he  was,  that  they  would  be  too  powerful  for  os.  I  smiled 
at  him,  and  told  him,  that  men  in  our  circumstances  were  past  the  operation  of 
fear;  that,  seeing  almost  efery  condition  that  could  be  was  better  than  that 
which  we  were  supposed  to  be  in,  we  ought  to  expect  that  the  consequence,  whe- 
ther death  or  life,  would  be  sure  to  be  a  deliverance.    I  asked  him  whiit  he 

*  LE£WARO-IiLAND8:-~tlie  mettuiog  and  application  of  this  appellation  has  been 
explained  in  the  notes  appended  to  pages  46,  and  120  of  this  edition  ;  to  which  the 
reader  is  invited  to  add  the  following  quotation  from  BavAN  Edwahos's  History  oftfa- 
West  India  :— <'  Dieuntur  atiHlae  americanae,  qua$i  ante  intulae  americanae  nempe  ante 
majoret  iiuuias tinAt  mexicanu"  ^HorvuAVt  Lexic.  univer,)  But  the  word  anti/to  wii 
applied  to  Hespaniola  and  Cuba,  before  the  djscovery  of  the  windward'isK'S,  oi  of  tbs 
anierican  continent ;  ns  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  a  Spanish  historian,  who 
wrote  oniio  1493.  '*  Ophirani  insukan  sete  reperisse  referi:  sed  ctumographorum  tnctu 
ditigtnter  amsiderato  antiliue  iniulae^  9mit  illae^  et  adjacentet  alUit}  hunc  i/i^fMaio/tfis 
^pkUsntt**  &<*• 

t  See  page  33. 


.«hQiiBl^4>f  lherimmi9|$i^nes  of  .my  li^  and  wbc^iy  «a  ;delwwiittce  wiw.^wt^gqtih 
fyenciiciiig  for  ?  **  And  where.  Sir,"  said  I,  **  is  jroor.belief  of  lay  b«iog  oo^iiervtd 
.here  OQ  porpoae  to  sa¥e  jruur  life,  wlnqh  eievaied  jou  a  little  while  .ago  f  JFor«iy 
4Hurt/'  «iid  I,  '^  tbece  seeins  to  iqe  but  ooe  thing  amiss  in  lUl.the  prospecyt  of  iu 
•^^  What  it  that?"  says  he.  ^  Why,"  said  I,  **  it  is,  that,  as  you  sav  there  aie 
<^rae.or  four  honest  fellows  amoog  them,  which  should  be  spared,  had  they  been 
4ill  of  thie  wicked  pact  of  thecnew,  1  should  have  thought  God*s  providepoe  had 
IMpgled  them  out  to  deliver  them  into  your  bauds ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  evety 
^an  fthat  comes  ashore  is  our  OAvn,  4uid  sliall  die  or  live  as  they  behave  to  ua^'* 
.«As  I  spoke  this^ithu  raised  ^voioe.aiid  clieerful  countenance,  I  found  it  greatly 
/^encourag^  him ;  so  we  sat  vigorously  to  our  business. 

We  had,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  boat's  coming  from  the  ship,  «oii- 

fidered  of  separating  our  prisoners;  and^we  hjid',  indeed,  secured  them  efiectaalifr. 

iTwp  of  them,  of  whom  the  captain  was  les^  assured  tlian  ordinary,  I  $ent  with 

Jrids^y,  and  one  of  the  three  delivi^eU  men,  to  ray  cave,  where  they  were  remote 

«enqqgh,  and  out  of  danger  of  .lieiug  heard  or  discovered,  or  of  finding  their  vmj 

>out  of  ^he  woods  if  they  could  have  delivered  themselves :  here  they  left  them 

Jbpund,  but  gave  them  provisions;  and  promised  them,  ifthey  contmued  these 

'liuietlj,  to  give  thei^i  tiieir  liberty  in  a. day  or  two ;  but  that,  if  they  attempted 

their  escape,  tbe^  should  be  pqt  to  death  without  mercy.    They  promised  faith- 

iully  to« bear  their  confinement  with  ;patience,  and  were  very  thankful  that  they 

^bad  siiRh  ;good, usage  as  tp  have  provisions  and  light  left  them ;  for  Friday  gave 

^them  caudles  (such  as  we  made  ourselves)  for  their  comfort ;  and  tliey  did  not 

fki^fiw  but  that  he  stood  centinel  over  th^m  at  the  entrance. 

(The  other  prisoners  had  better  uij^^e  ;  two  of  them  were  kept  pinioned,  in* 

^4eed,  because  the  captain  was  not  free.to  trust  them ;  but  the  other  two  wer« 

j(aken  into  my  service,  upon  the  captain *s  recommendation,  and  upon  their  so« 

lepinly  engaging  to  live  and  die  with  us;  $a  with  them  and  the  three  honest  men, 

^^e  were  seven  men  veil  armed:  and  I  made  no  doubt  we  should  be  able  to 

.dofil  well  enough  with  the  ten  tli^t  ffere  coming,  consideni»g  that  the  capimti 

had  Jiaid  there  were  three  or  four  honest  men  among  them  aUo.    As  soon  as  diay 

.got  to  the  place  where  their  other  boat, lay,  they  ran  their  boat  into  the  beach, 

.and  came  all  un  shore,  hauling  Jthe  boat  up  after  them,  which  I  was  glad  to  see; 

.  for  I,  was  afi\aid  they  would  rather  have  left  the  boat  at  an.  anchor,  somedistande 

•  from  the  shore,  with  some  hands  iu  her,  to ;  guard  her,  and  so  we  should  not  bo 

able  to  seize  tlte  boat.    Being  on  shore,  the  first  thing  they  did,  they  nm  all  to  their 

.other  boat;  :and  it  was  easy  ^o  see  they  were  uuder  a  great  .surprite  to«find  .her 

.stripped,  as  .above,  pf  .all  thiat.»vas  in  her,  and  agneat  hele  iu  her*  bottom^    After 

.they    hud  mused  &  whiie  upon  this,  they  set  up  two  or  three. great  shouts^ 

Jviliowiog  vyiih  all  their  might,:  to  try  ifthey  could  make  their  companions  bear; 

.but  #11.  wast  to  no  purpose : .  t^en.  they  came  all  dote  in  a  ring,,  and  fired  a  volley 

.of- their  small  arms,  which,  indeed,  we. heard,  and  the  echoes  made  the  woods 

.ring;  bu(  it  twasallooe;  those  in  the  cave  we  weee  sure  could  not  hear,  and  • 

.those  in  our  keeping,  tl'ough.  they  beaiyl  it  well  enough,  yet  durst  give  no  answer 

xo  th^i9i*    XMy  were. so  astonished i»t  tlie  surprise  ef  this,  that  (as  they  toki  us 

:afterward$),  they  resolv(;d  to  go  all  on  board  again  to  their  ship,  and  let  them 

riuiojv  that  the  men  were  Uili  murdered,  aiftd  the  long-boat  staved ;  accordingly  they 

iomiediately  launched  tiieir  hoat  again,  aiKlgot  alt  of  them  on  board. 

The  cf^ptain  was  terribly  auui9»d,  and  ewn  confounded,  at  this,  believing  tb^ 
vwoiild^o.  on  board  tlie  9iu<>  again,  and  set  sail,  giving  tlieir  comrades  over  for 
flo^t,  lund  so  he  should  still  l^se  the  ship,  which  he  was  in  hopes  we  should  have 
recovered:  bwt  he  was  quickly  as  much  frightened  the  other  way.  They  had 
•not  been  long  put  oS  with  the  Jboat,  but  we  perceived  them  all  coming  on  shoite 
jagain  ;  but  .with  this  new  measure  in  their  conduct,  which  it  seems  they  con* 
•iSuUed  together  upon,  viz,  to  leave  three  men  in  the  boat,  and  the  rest  to  go  on 
fthore,  aud  go  up  iu^  the  country  to  look  for  their  fellows.  This  was  a  great 
^lisappointfnent  to  us,; for  uow.^we  were  at. a  loss  what  to  do;. as  our  dei^Ug 
Slobin^on  CCtu^sor.  P 
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tl^Mv  ttvtn  mtsn  on  shore  would  be  no  iidtantage  to  as,  if  we  let  ttie  boat  eseejpe  $ 
becMse  they  would  then  row  Away  to  the  fthip»  and  then  the  rest  of  them  would 
be  Mire  to  weigh  and  set  saH,  and  so  our  recovering  the  ship  would  be  lost.  How* 
•ver,  we  had  no  remedy  but  to  wait  and  see  what  the  issue  of  things-  might  pre* 
•ent.'  T]ie  sef^en  men  came  on  shore,  and  the  three  who  remained  in  the  boat 
put  her  off  to  a  good  distance  from  the  shore,  and  came  to  an  andior  to  wait  for 
tbero  ;  so  thtkt  it  wats  impossible  for  us  to  come  at  them  in  the  boat.  Those  that 
came  on  shore  kept  close  together^  nmrchtng  towards  th^  top  of  the  little  hill 
under  which  my  babitatiun  lay ;  and  we  coufd  see  them  plainly,  though  they 
could  not  perceive  us.  We  could  have  been  very  glad  they  would  have  come 
nearer  to  us,  so  that  we  might  have  fired  at  them,  or  that  they  wonld  have  gone 
fartlier  off,  that  we  might  have  come  abroad.  But  when  they  were  eome  to  die 
brow  of  the  bill,  where  they  could  see  a  great  way  into  the  Talleys  and  woods, 
which  lay  towards  the  north-east  part,  and  where  tlie  island  lay  lowest,  they 
shouted  and  hollowed  until  they  were  weary ;  and  not  caring,'  it  seems,  to  ven« 
Core  far  from  the  shore,  nor  far  from  one  another,  they  sat  down  together  under 
a  tree,  to  consider  of  it.  Had  they  thought  fit  to  have  gone  ta  sleep  there,  as  the 
other  part  of  them  had  done,  they  had  done  the  job  for  us  ;  hot  they  were  to» 
full  of  apprehensions  of  danger  to  venture  to  go  to  sleep^  though  they  could  ndl 
tell  what  the  danger  was  tliey  had  to  fear  neither. 

The  captain  made  a  very  just  proposal  to  me  upon  this  consultation  of  theift, 
ni.  that  perhaps  they  would  all  nre  a  volley  again,  to  endeavour  to  make  their 
fellows  hear,  and  that  we  should  all  SBally  upon  them,  just  at  the  juncture  when 
their  pieces  were  all  discharged,  and  they  would  certainly  yield,  and  we  shooKI 
have  them  without  bloodshed.  1  Hked  this  proposal,  provided  it  was  done  while 
wa  were  near  enough  to  cOme  np  to  them  before  they  could  load  ^eir  pieces 
•gam.  But  this  event  did  not  happen  ;  and  we  lay  still  a  long  time,  very  irreso* 
lute  what  course  to  take.  At  length  I  told  them  there  would  be  nothing  done, 
ID  my  c^pinion,  until  night ;  and  then,  if  they  did  not  return  to  the  boat,  perhaps 
we  might  find  a  way  to  set  between  them  and  the  shore,  and  so  might  Use  some 
stratagem  with  themr  in  the  boat  to  get  them  on  sihore.  We  waited  or  great  while, 
though  very  impatient  for  their  removing  f  and  were  very  unee^,  when,  after 
long  consultations,  we  saw  them  all  start  up,  and  march  (town  towards  the  sea: 
it  seems,  they  had  such  dreadful  apprehensions  upon  them  of  the  danger  of  the 
place,  that  they  resolved  to  ^»  on  board  the  ship  agam,  give  their  componioni 
over  for  lost,  and  so  go  on  with  their  intended  voyage  with  the  ship. 

As  soon  as  I  perceived  them  to  go  towards  the  shore,  I  imagined  it  to  be/  as  it 
really  was,  that  they  had  given  ovefthehr  search,  and  were  for  eoing  back  again; 
and  the  captain^  as  soon  as  I  told  him  my  thoughts,  was  readf  to  sink  at  tlie 
apprehensions  of  it :  but  I  presently  thought  of  a  stratagem  to  fetch  them  back 
again,,  and  which  answered  my  end  to  a  tittle.  I  ordered  Friday  and  the  cap* 
taints  mote  to  go  over  the  little  creek  westward,  towards  the  place  where  the 
savages  came  on  shore  when  Friday  was  rescued,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  to  a 
little  rising  ground,  at  about  half  a  mile  distance,  I  bade  them  hollow  out,  as 
loud  OS  they  could,  and  wait  until  they  found  the  seamen  heard  them ;  that  as 
soon  as>  ever  they  heard  the  seamen  answer  them,  they  should  return  it  again; 
aud  then,  keeping  out  of  sizlit,  take  a  round,  always  onswcring  when  the  others 
hollowed,  to  dSpftwibem  as  far  into  tlie  island,  and  among  the  woods,  as  possible, 
and  then  wheel  about  again  to  me,  by  such  ways  as.  I  directed  them. 

They  were  just  going  into  the  boat  when  Friday  and  the  mate  hollowed  ;  and 
ihey  presently  heard  them,  and  answering,  run  along  the  shore  westward,  tpwardt 
the  voice  they  heard,  when  they  were  presently  stopped  by  the  creek,  where  the 
water  being  up,  thty  could  not  get  over,  and  called  for  the  boat  to  come  up  and  net 
them  over;  as,  indeed,  I  expected.  When  they  had  set  themselves  over,  I  observed 
that  tlio  boat  being  gone  a  guod  way  into  the  creek,  and,  as  it  were>  in  a  harbeer 
within  the  land,  they  took  one  of  the  three  men  out  of  her,  to.  go  along  with 
chem,  aud  leli  only  two  in  the  boat,  having,  foitcoed  her  to  the  stump  of  a  Uttlt 


tree  oir  die  sliore.    This  was  what  I  wished  for ;  and  immediatelj  leaving  Friday ' 
and  the  c^tain'.s  mate  ta.  their  basiness,  I  took  the  rest  with  me,  and  crossing 
the  creek  out  of  their  sight,  we  sarprised  the  two  men  before  thej  were  aware ;. 
one  of  them  lying  on :  the  shore,*  and  the  other  being  in  the  boat.    The  fellow  on^ 
shore  was  between  sleeping  and  waking,  and  going  to  start  up ;  the  captain,  who 
was  foremost,  ran  in  upon  him,  knocked  him  down  ;  and  then  called  out  to  him 
io  the,  boat  to  yield,  or  he  was  a  dead  man.    There  needed  very  few  arguments 
to  persuade  a  single  man  to  yield,  when  he  saw  five  men  upon  him,  and  his  com- 
rade knocked  down;  besides, :  this  was,  it  seems,  one  of  the  three  who  were  not 
so  hearty  in  the  mutiny  as  the  rest  of  the  crew,  and,  therefore,  was  easily  per* 
soaded  not  only  to  yield,  but  afterwards  to  join  very  sincerely  with  us.     In  tha 
mean  time,  Friday  and  the  captain's  mate  so  well  managed  their  business  with 
the  rest,  that  they  drew  them,  by  hollowing  and  answering,  from  one  hill  to,  ano-» 
ther,  and  from  one  wood  to  another,  until  they  not  only  heartily  tired  them,  but, 
left  them  where  they  were  very  sure  they  could  not  reach  back  to  the  boat 
before  it  was  dark  ;  and,  indeed,  they  were  heartily  tired  themselves  also,  by  tht 
time  they  came  back  to  us.    We  had  nothing  now  to  do  but  to  watch  for  them' 
in  the  dark,,  and  to  fall  upon  tbem,  so  as  to  make  sure  work  with  them.    It  was 
several  hours  after  Friday  came  back  to  me  before  they  came  back  to  their  boat; 
and  we  could-  hear  the  foremost  of  them,  long  before  they  came  quite  up,  calling 
to  those  behind  to  come  along ;  and  could  also  hear  them  answer,  and  complain 
how.  lame  and  tired  they  were,^  and  not  able  to  come  any  faster  ;  which  was  very 
welcome  news  to  us.    At  length,  they  came  up  to  the  boat;  but  it  is  inipossiblft 
to  express  their  confusion  when  they  found  the  boat  fast  aground  in  the  creelcy 
the  tide  ebbed  out,  and  their  two  men  gone.    We  could  hear  them  call  to  onei 
another  in  a  most  lamentable  manner,  telling  one  another  they  were  got  into  aa 
enchapted  island  ;.that  either  there  were  inhabitants  in  it,  and  they  should  all 
be  murdered,  or  else  there  were  devils  and  spirits  in  it,  and  they  should  be.  all 
carried  away  and  devoured-    They  hollowed  again,  and  called  their  two  comrades 
by  their  names  a  great  many  times,  but  no  answer.    After  some  time,  we  could 
see  them,  by. the  little  light  there  was,  run  about,  wringing  their  hands  like  mei^ 
in  despair  ;  and  that  sometimes  they  would  go  and  sit  down  in  the  boat  to  rest 
themselves;  then  come  ashore  again,  and  walk  about  again,  and  so  the  sam 
thing  over  again.    My  men  would  fain  have  had  me  given  them  leave  to  fall  upon 
them,at  once  in  the  dark;  but  I  was  willing  to  take  them  at  some  advantage, 
so  as  to  spare  them,  and  kill  as  few  of  them  as  I  could  ;  and  especially  I  was  un» 
willing  to  hazard  the  killing  any  of  our  men,  knowing  the  others  were  very  wel^ 
armed.    I  resolved  to  wait,  to  see  if  they  did  not  separate;  and,  therefore,  to 
make  sure  of  thepi,  drew  my  ambuscade  nearer,  and  ordered  .Friday,  and  thu' 
captain  to  creep  upon  their  hands  and  feet,  as  close  to  the -ground  as  they  could, 
that  they  noight  not  be  discovered,  and  get.  as  near  them  as  they  could  possibly, 
before  they  offered  to  fire.      , 

They  had  not  been  long  in  that  posture,  when  the  boatswain,  who  was  tht 
principal  ringleader  of  the  mutiny,  and  had  now  shown  himself  the  most  dejected 
and  dispirited  of  all  the  rest,  came  walking  towards  them,  with  two  more,  of  th^ 
crew :  the  captain  was  so  eager  at  having  this  principal  rogue  so  much  in  his 
power,  that  he  could  hardly  have  patience  to  let  him  come  ss  near  as  to  be  sursi. 
of  him,  for  they  only  heard  his  tongue  before :  but  when  they  came  nearer,  th«. 
captain  and.  Friday,  starting  up  on  their  feet,  let  fly  at  them.  The  boatswain 
was  killed  upon  the  spot ;  the  next  man  was  shot  into  the  body,  and  fell  just  bj 
him,  altho>ughhe  did  not  die  until  an  hour  or  two  after  ;  and  the  third  run  for  it. 
At  the  noise  of  the  fire,  J  immediately  advanced  with  my  whole  army,  which  was 
now  eight  men,  viz.  myself,  generalinima;  Friday,  my  iieutenant»general ;  the 
captain,  his  two  men,  and  .the  three  prisoners  of  war,  whom  we  had- trusted  with  ' 
arms.  We  came  vipvn  them,  indeed,  in  the  dark,  so  that  they  could  not  see 
our  number;  and  1.  made  the  man  they  had  left  in  the  boat,  who  was  now  one 
of  us,  to  call  them  by  name,  to  try  if  I  could  bring  them  to  a  parley,  and  so  tnight 
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iH^fisl^i^  ttii^m  iBO^Shki;  #hl6h  fell  6ut  jast  M  Wft  ^ir^  t  ft>r,  M^^ 
A  WK^  hk^  t6  Hhrnk^  «6  tKijir  dontfitioA  theih  ^as,  ttey  #ou}d'  l«e  verjr  #i11iD|  M 
eapitaAat^b  So  b^  ettlld  6ift,  as  load  to  he  coakl,  to  otoe  df  thto, ''  Tdta  Smith ! 
TomStekh  !''tomSkftithan8w«redimftoediateljr,**kllriktRobiR96R  }**  Foritseefns, 
he  knei/r  thfe  voide.  Tfte  cMtet  answered, "  Aye,  aye ;  f6r  God*6  sake,  Todi  Snstth ! 
MH*dw  d^i>iVn  yoar  attits  and  yi^M,  or  you  are  all  dead  n^sh  tfhis  rifO'm'ent/*-- * 
Wftd  Md!tt  ^e  ylcM  ko  ?  Where  arc  they  ?^  says  Sriiith  again.  «  HeVe  Aet 
Khe/*  says  he;  <'  ttei^*^  otfr  captain,  kifd  My  rodn  Mri>rii  hfivei,  h(iV6  be^n  htrntid^ 
fan  iheHh  two  hours :  the  boatswain  h  kilted,  Will  Fty  Is  ivatfnded,  Imd  1  am  a 
priS6ner ;  and  if  yoii  do  not  yi^fd,  yoii  are  all  lost.^-^*'  WtH  Hi^y  give  us  qaart^ 
<Wfen,''sayS  Tom  Smith,  *«  and  we  will  yf^ld?"— "  I  irill  go  ask,  if  you  promfirt 
to  yield^**  skys  Robinson :  «o  he,  asked  the  vaptai)^ ;  iknd  tlie  ctfptaiii  hifnsdf 
fhen  ^Is  out^  **  Yoti,  Smith,  you  know  my  voice  ;  ifyou  tat  dotvn  yocfr  anbi^  itk* 
ih^diatetjr,atod  submit,  yon  shaH  have  your  livibs,  all  bat  Will  Ackhrs.'' 

Ubgib  thjii  Will  Aikins  cried  out "  For  God's  sake,  cafitain  ^ive  me  ^nart^r ; 
IHiat  have  I  dolne  ?  They  haVe  all  been  as  bad  as  I :"  whtch,  by  ifhe  Uray,  was  not 
M^^eitb^;  for,  it  s«^s,  thfs  Will  Atkins  was  the  firaftman  thiA  laid  hold  of 
^e'dd^taiVr,  Wbeh  th^y  first  ifiiitinied,  and  used  hihi  barbardttsly,  in  tying  his 
Hands,  an^  giViug  hire  lAjtirious  language.  How6Ver  the  captain  told  him  fan 
ntrst  Qlj  dcwn  liis  antfs  dt  di*iicretion,  and  trust  to  the  gotehior^s  fn^ey :  by 
^hich  he  meknt  rile,  for  thfey  all  called  me  governor.  In  a  Word,  th^  all  hid 
doWn  Afifeir  arms,  and  bb^^jed  their  lives;  and  I  sent  thefban  that  Baa  parli^d 
^it'h  thM,  knd  t^o  ihoV^,  Who  bound  them  all ;  and  then  my  great  army  of 
Hfty  liicfh,  which,  partidolarly  With  those  three,  werfe  in  all  but  eight,  came  up 
itid  ikized  upon  (!hem,  and  upon  thtiir  bbat ;  only  that  I  kept  ftiyself  ahd  (ink 
jbbi^  out  Of  sight,  for  reiisohs  of  i^tate. 

Our  next  Work  Was  to  fepail*  th^  bokt,  and  thihk  of  selling  the  ship :  aVid  stt 
for  thb  ctijjtamy  ndw  he  had  leisure  to  parlbV  With  'tHbro,  be  expostulated  with 
fiiem  tipon  th^vilhtnv  off 'their  practides  With  him,  and  at  length  upon  the  farther 
Wickedness,  of  thieir  Jesigh,  ana  hoW  certainly  it  must  bring  them  to  misery  and 
^^tiMs  in  the  ^d,  and  f^i^haps  to  thekalloWs.  Th^  all  appeared  very  penitent 
ahd  b^g^d  hard  for  their  liv^s.  As  for  that,  he  told  them  they  were  none  of 
Ms  'liri'sdndi's,  btit  ^he  command6r*s  of  the  island ;  that  they  thought  they  hail 
^ec  him  on  ^hore  ih  a  barir^n,  uninhabited  island  ;  biit  it  had  pleased  God  so  to 
dii^t  them,  that  ft  Was  inhabited,  and  that  the  governor  was  an  Englishman ; 
IttUt  he  tui^t  hfiihg  thfelh  all  there,  if  he  ()Ieasfed ;  but  as  he  had  given  theiti  all 
duart^r,'he  stippos^d  he  Would  sedd  th^m  to  England,  to-be  d^alt  With  there  ai 
Justiii^  i^birea,  Except  A^tkins,  whom  hm  was  commanded  by  the  governor  to 
tdiisk  to  pfepare  for  death,  for  that  be  Would  be  hanged  in  tha 
moniihg.  AlthdUj^h  <hls  W^  all  biit  a  fiction  of  bis  own,  yiet  it  had  its  desired 
^fftct:  A^kiQsfeH  upon  his  knees,  to  beg  the  ciipfain  to  mtercede  with  the  go- 
vernor for  his  life ;  and  all  the  rest  begged  of  him,  for  G'od*s  sake^  that  tbey 
inight  not  b^  sent  to  England. 

It  ndw  occurred  to  me,  that  the  time  of  our  deliverance  Was  come,  and  that  it 
#oi]fd  be  a  most  easy  thing,  to  bring  tliese  follows  in  to  be  hearty  in  getting  pof- 
lie^ibn  of  the  ship;  so  I  rbtired  in  the  dark  from  th^m,  that  they  might  not  see 
li^hat  kind  oT  a  gbvfernor  they  had,  and  called  the  captain  to  me :  when  I  calledi 


chetn,  and  thev  all  believed  that  the  commander  was  just  by  with  his  fiftr* 
men.  Upon  tfie  cajf^t^in's  coming  to  me,  I  told  him  my  project  for  seizing  tM 
ship,  which  he  liked  wonderfully  well,  and  resolved  to  put  it  in  execution  tha 
i^iixt  morning.  But,  in  order  to  exiecute  it  with  more  art,  and  to  be  Secure  of 
fuocess,  I  told  him  we  ibust  divide  the  prisoners,  and  that  he  should  go  and  take 
Atkins,  and  two  more  of  the  wol-st  df  them,  and  send  them  pinioned  to  the  cata 
wliirt  the  others  lay.'  Thb  was  committed  to  Fridilyy  and  tha  two  men'«rha 


US 

wum  M  •h«rt  wUh  iIm  eikpUan,    Tiiey  coovey«d  th^n  to  Ibg  cav^  at  to  di  pri- 

SOB  ;  sad  it  was,  indeed,  a  dismal  place,  especially  to  men  in  their  condidoQ. 

Tilt  oth^r  I  erdeied  to  my  bower,  as  I  called  it,  of  which  I  have  giveo  a  full  da- 

lenption ;  and  as  it  was  fenced  in,  and  (hey  pinioned,  tha.  p^bca  was  secara 

eaoiigh,  cofisidering  they  were  upon  their  hehaviowr. 
To  these  in  the  morning  I  sent  the  captaii^  who  was  to  enter  into  ^  parley 

wkh  them  ;  io  a  word,  to  try  tliera,  and  tell  me  whether  be  thoii^ht  they  migpt 

be  trusted  or  no  to  go  on  board  and  surprise  the  ship.  He  talked  to  tliem 
of  the  injury  done  him,  of  the  condition  they  were  brought  to, .  and  tbf^t  though 
^  governor  had  given  them  quarter  for  mir  live^,  as  to  th^  present  action, 
yet  that  if  they  were  sent  to  England,  they  would  all  be  baiif^d  in  chaiqs, 
to  be  sure ;  but  that  if  they  would  join  in  so  just,  an  attempt  a*  to  recover 
the  ship,  he  would  have  theicovernor's  engagement  for  thair  pardon. 

Aoj  one  may  g\ie8s  how  readily  such  a  proposal  vfould  be  accepted  by  man 
in  their  condition  ;  tbey  fell  down  on  their  knees  to  tlie  captain,  and  promis^, 
with  the  deepest  imprecations,  that  they  would  be  faithful  to  him  to  the  lajst 
drop,  and  that  they  should  ove  their  lives  to  him,  and  would  go  with  him  all 
ever  the  world;  that  they  would  own  him  as  a  father  to  tham  as  long  a* 
theyUivad.  **  Well,''  says  the  captaini  ^'  I  must  go  and  tell  the  gpvarnor  whfit 
you  say.  and  see  what  I  can  do  to  bring  him  to  consent  to  it/'  So  kfi  brought  ma 
an  account  of  the  temper  he  found  them  in,  and  that  be  vfrily  Relieved  they 
would  be  faithful.  However,  that  we  might  be  very  sepure,  I  tpki  him  he  should 
go  back  again  and  choose  put  thcae  &ve,  and  tell  them,  that  thfy  might  see  b^ 
did  not  want  men,  that  he  would  take  out  those  five  to  b#  bis  9ifiipstig»ts,  a^4 
that  the  governor  would  keep  the  other  two,  and  the  three  thai  frar^  sent  prUfWH 
ers  to  the  castle  (mv  cave)  as  hostaipes  for  tbe  fidelity  of  those  ^v% ;  and  that -if 
they  proved  unfaithful  in  tbe  execution,  the  five  hfistages  ^wiM  be  hai)ged  jn 
chahis  alive  on  the  shore.  Tlus  lool^ed  severe,  and  cooviac^i^  thap  that  tba 
governor  was  in  earuest :  bowever,  tbis^jr  had  no  way  M'tthem  bot  |o  accept  i^; 
and  it  was  now  the  business  of  the  prisonertis  9»  much  aa  of  the  (^taioi  i9  par* 
suade  the  other  five  to  do  their  duty. 

Our  strength  was  now  thus  ordered  for  the  expedition  :  1st,  The  captain,  hit 
mate  and  passenger :  2d,  Then  tbe  two  prisoners  of  the  first  gang,  to  whom, 
having  their  characters  from  the  captain,  I  had  given  their  liberty,  and  trusted 
them  with  arms :  3d,  The  otiier  two  that  I  had  kept  till  now  in  my  bower 
pinioned,  but,  on  the  captainV  nootion,  had  now  released :  4th,  These  ^v 
released  at  last ;  so  that  they  ffere  twelve  in  all,  besides  five  we  kept  prisoners  in 
the  cave  for  hostages.  I  asked  the  captain  if  ba  was  willing  to  venture  with 
ihese  ban js  on  board  the  ship :  l>ot  as  for  me  apd  my  man  Friday,  I  did  not 
think  it  was  proper  for  us  to  ^tir,  having  seven  men  left  behind  ;  and  it  was  em* 
ployment  enough  for  09  to  keep  them  asunder,  and  supply  them  with  victuals* 
As  to  tbe  five  in  the  cave,  I  respfved  to  keep  them  61st,  but  Friday  went  in  twica 
a-day  to  them,  to  supply  them  with  necessaries;  and  1  made  the  other  two  carry 
provisions  to  a  certain  distance,  wliere  Friday  vras  to  take  it. 

When  I  showed  myself  to  tbe  two. hostages,  jit  w|s  yrith  i^  captain,  who  told 
them  I  was  the  person  the  governor  had  ordered  to  look  after  them ;  and  tbat  it 
was  the  governor's  pleasure  they  should  not  |tir  any  where  but  by  my  direction ; 
that  if  they  did,  they  would  be  fetched  into  tlie  aaatle,  and  bo  laid  in  irons ;  so 
that  as  we  never  suffered  them  to  s^e  me  as  a  govfBr^or,  ],  now  appeared  as  ana* 
ther  person,  and  spoke  of  the  gpvernpr,  tb*  garri^on,  the  castle,  and  the 
like,  upon  all  ^oj^pasions. 

The  captain  now  bad  no  ilifficnlty  before  him,  but  to  furnish  his  two  boats, 
stop  the  breach^of  on^e,  and  man  them.  He  made  his  passenger  captain  of  one^ 
with  four  of  the  men ;  and  himself)  his  mate,  and  fiye  more,  went  in  the  other; 
and  they  contrived  their  business  very  well,  for  they  came  up  to  the  Jihip  alyout 
midnight.    As -soon  ^|^  ithey  c^m^  wi^iip  x^all  jpf  the  ship,  b^  jnade  Rubinsoii  hail 

(h«RAi  ^oil tall ihaw llii»yM  im^^.^^JV^ k^  (U k^h  ^<  ^^ ^^  ^^ ^ 
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long  time  bf  fore  tti«;  hnd  fbnnd  them,  and  the  tike,  holding  them  la  ■  ciM  HI 

'  tfaev  came  to  the  ship*s  side;  when  the  capuin' and  the  mate  entering  Sm.  widi 
their  arms,  immetliatelj  knocked  down  the  second  male  and  ctrpentar  with  the 
butt-end  of  their  muskets,  being  ver;  faithfulij  sKonded  bj  their  men ;  thej 
■ecured  all  the  reaC  that  were  upon  the  main  and  quarter-decks,  and  begiu  lu 
fasten  the  hatches,  to  keep  them  down  that  were  below;  when  the  other  boat 
and  tlieir  men  entering  at  the  fore-chains,  secured  the  fore-castleof  tlie  diip,  and 
the  scuttle  which  went  down  into  the  cook-room,  making  three  men  they  fouDd 
there  prisoneK.  When  this  was  dune,  and  all  safe  upon  deck,  the  caplaio 
ordered  the  mate,  with  three  men,  to  break  into  tiie  round-house,  nhera  die  i>ew 
Tchel  captain  lay,  who  having  taken  the  t^arm,  had  got  up,  and  with  two  mm 
and  a  boy  had  got  fire-arms  in  their  bands;  and  when  the  mate,  with  a  crow, 
split  open  the  door,  the  new  captain  and  his  men  fired  boldly  among  them,  and 
vounded  the  mate  with  a  musket-ball,  which  broke  his  arm,  and  woonded  two 
inorp  of  the  men,  but  killed  uobodj.    The  mate  calling  for  help,  rushed,  bnw- 

'  ever,  into  the  round-house,  wounded  as  he  wa«,  and  with  bis  pistol  shot  the  iie« 
captain  tlirough  the  head,  the  bullet  entering  at  his  mouth,  end  cams  one  agaia 
behind  one  of  his  ears,  sn  that  he  never  spoke  a  word  more :  upon  whicli  'the 
reM  yielded,  and  the  ship  was  taken  effectually,  without  any  more  liras  lost. 

As  soon  as  the  ship  was  thus  secured,  the  captain  ordered  seven  guns  to  be 
firfcd,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  with  me  to  give  me  nutice  of.hi*  sdoccm, 
which  you  maybe  sure  I  was  very  glad  to  hear,  having  sat  watching  upon  the 
•bore  for  it  till  near  two  o'clock  m  the  morning.     Having  thus  heard  the  signal 

'plainly,  I  laid  me  down ;  and  it  having  been  a  day  of  great  fatigue  to  me,  I  slept 
Very  kpund,  until  I  wa*  something  surprised  with  the  noise  of  a  gun  ;  and  pre- 
MDllyttanJng  up,  T  heard  a  man  call  me  by  the  name  of  Governor  !  GnvernDt! 
and  presently  I  knew  thp  captain's  voice ;  when  climbing  op  to  the  top  of  the  hill, 

'  there  he  ttood,  and  pointing  to  the  ship,  he  embraced  me  in  his  armt.  "  My 
deiar  friend  and  deliverer,"  says  be,  "  there'vyonrship;  for  ibc  it  «U  Jours,  aod 

'  iioate  we,  and  all  that  belong  to  her." 


I  east  my  eyes  to  the  ship ;  and  the^e   she  rode  within  little  more  than  half  a 
'  mile  of  the  shore :  for  the;  had  Weighed  her  .anchor  w  joon  m  ibqr «««  mait^rt 
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«r«er,  iDd  the  wteihcr  being  fair,  liad  brooght  her  to  an  anchor  joat  ag^ntt  the 
nMath  of  the  little  creek ;  and  the  tide  being  np^  the  captain  had  broa^ht  the 
pinnace  hi  near  the  place  where  I  at  first  landed  my  rafts,  and  so  landed  juit  at 
ny  door,  I  was  at  first  ready  to  sink  down  with  the  surprise ;  for  I  saw  my 
deliverance,  indeed,  visibly  put  into  my  hands,,  all  things  easy,  and  a  laige  ship 
JHst  ready  to  carry  me  away  whither  I  pleased  to  go.  At  first,  for  some  time,  I 
was  not  able  to  answer  him  one  word ;  but  as  he  had  taken  roe  in  bis  arms,  I 
held  fast  by  him,  or  I  should  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  He  perceived  the  cur* 
prise,  and  immediately  pulls  a  bottle  out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  me  a  dram  of 
cordial,  which  he  had  brought  on  purpose  for  me.  After  I  had  drank  it,  I  iat 
down  upon  the  ground ;  and  though  it  brought  me  to  myself,  yet  it  was  a  ^ood 
while  before  I  could  speak  a  word  to  him.  All  this  time  the  poor  man  was  in  as 
freat  an  ecstacy  as  I,  only  not  under  any  surprise,  as  I  was ;  and  heaaid  a  tbou* 
eand  kind  and  tender  things  to  me,  to  compose  and  bring  me  to  myself:  butsuch 
W9S  the  flood  of  joy  in  my  hreast,  that  it  put  all  my  spirits  into  confusion;  -at  last 
it  broke  out  into  tears ;  and  in  a  little  while  after  I  recovered  my  speech.  I 
(hen  took  my  turn,  and  embraced  him  as  my  deliverer,  and  we  rejoiced  together. 
I  told  him  1  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  sent  from  Heaven  to  deliver  me,  and  that' 
the  whole  transaction  seemed  to  be  a  chain  of  wonders ;  that  such  thing&as  these 
were  the  testimonies  we  had  of  a  secret  hand  of  Providence  governing  the  world, 
•ud  an  evidence  that  the  eye  of  an  infinite  I^ower  could  search  into  the  remotest 
corner  of  the  world,  and  send  help  to  the  miserable  whenever  he  pleased.  .1 
foi^t  not  to  lift  up  my  heart  in  thankfulness  to  Heaven;  and  what:  heart  could 
foibear  to  bless  him,  who  had  not  only  in  a  miraculous  manner  provided  for  me 
in  such  a  wilderness,  and  in  such  a  desolate  condition,  but  from  whom  every 
deliverance  must  always  be  acknowledged  to  proceed  f 

When  we  had  talked  a  while,  the  captain  told  me  he  had  brought  roe  lome 
little  refreshment,  such  as  the  ship  aQbrded,  and  such  as  the  wretches  that  had 
been  so  long  his  masters  had  not  plundered  him  oL  .  Upon. this  he  called  aloud 
to  the  boat,  and  bade  hi^  men  bring  the  things  ashore  that  vrere  for  the  governor; 
end,  indeed,  it  was  a  present  as  if  I  had  been  one  tluit  was  not  to  be  carried  awaj 
with  them,  but  as  if  I  had  been  to  d^ell  upon  the  island  still.  First, .  he  had 
brought  me  a  case  of  bottles  full  of  excellent  cordial. waters,  six  large  bottles  vf 
Madeira  wine  (the  bottles  held  two  quarts  each),  two  pounds  of  excellent 
tobacco,  twelve  good  pieces  of  the  ships  beef,  and  six  pieces  of  pork,  wkh  » 
bag  of  peas,  and  about  a  hundred  weight  of  biscuit :  .he  also  brooght  me  a.  box  of 
sugar,  a  box  of  flour,  a  bag  full  of  lemons,  and  two.  bottles. of  limerjuice,  and 
abundance  of  other  things.  But,  besides  these,  and  what  was  a  thousand  times 
more  useful  to  me,  he  brought  me  six  new  shirts,  six-  very  good  neckcloths,  two^ 
pair  of  gloves,  one  pair  of  shoes,  a  hat,  ^nd  one  pair  of  stockings,  with  a  good- 
suit  of  clothes  of  his  own,  which  had  been  worn  but  very  little ;  m  a  word,  he 
clothed  me  from  head  to  foot.  It  was  a  very  kind  and  agreeable  present,  as  anj 
one  may  imagine,  to  pne  in  qoy  circnmstances.;.  but  nev^  ^as  any  thiag  in  th* 
world  pf  that  kbd  so  unpleasant,  aukward,  and  uneasy,  as  it  was  to  me  to  wear 
^uch  clothes  at  fir&t. 

After  these  ceremonies  were  past*  and  after  aH  his  good  things  were  brooght 
into  my  little  apartment,  we  begen  to  consult  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  pri«i 
eoners  we  had ;  for  it  was  worth  cpusidering  whether  we  might  venture  to  taks 
them  away  with  us  or  no^  especially  two  of  thero^  ^bom  he  knew  to  be  incorrigi<« 
ble  and  refractory  to  the  last  degree;  and  the  captain  said  he  knew  they  wer» 
such  rpgues,  that  there  was  no, obliging  them ;  atid  if  he  did  carry  them.awray,'.ia 
must  be  ip  irpns,  as ' malefactors,  to  be  delivered  ovier  to  juntice  at  the. first 
engiish  colony  he  could  come,  at  {  and  I  Found*  that  the  captain  himself  was 
very  anxious  about  it.  Upon  thii  X  told  hiin,  that  if  he  desired  jtvl  would  fun* 
dertake  to  bring  the  two  men  he  spoke  of  to  make  it  their  own  request  that  he 
should  leave  them  upon  the  island.  **  I  should  be  very  glad  of  that,*'  says  the 
^fHkia^^.  with  BjH  spy  heartt^'— ''  Well/'  says  I^  **  I  will  send  for  them  up,  and 


Vfkk  wi^  them  foi^  you.**  So  I  caused^  Friilay  iml  the  l^firlio^i^c^  fortlMjf 
were  now  discharged,  their  comrades  hmivin^  performed  isherr  promise;  Istj^ 
1  cauied  them  to  go  to  the  cave,  and  briif^  up  the  five  men,  pfMoned  t»  they 
tivere,  to  the  bower,  and  keep  »hem  there  trl>  I  canise,  Aflbfer  soome  time,  I  camo 
tliitfaer  dressed  in  my  new  habic ;  and  now  i  tvas  called  jj^overnor  again.  Being 
ril  met,  and  the  capteitf  with  me,  i  caused  the  rhen  to  be  brought  before  me,, 
and  I  told  them  1  had  got  ar  AiU  account  of  ih»ir  nHanous  behaviotfr  to  the  cap* 
tain«  arid  how  they  bad  rutv  »way  with  the  ship,  and  were  preparing  to  commit 
ftrrther  robberies,  bot  thsft  Providence  had  ^usimred  thedi  ih  their  own  ways^ 
aod  thstt  they  Wer6  fsAi&t  into  the  pit  which  they  had  (hig  for  others.  I  let 
them  know  that  by  my  directiion  fhe  siiip  had  bec^i  seized  ;<  that  the  lay  now  in 
tiie  ruad  ;  and  the^  might  iind  by^and-by,  that  their  n&w  captain  bad  received 
tlie  reward  of  bit  villaay^  for  that  tfaey-woutd  see  him  hanging  at  die  yard-arm  :* 
that  asi!0  them,  I  wanted  txf  kiiow  what  they  had  ootfay  wh^  I  shoald  not  exeoote 
them  as  pirates,  takisn  in  the  faict^  as^  by  my  oommisaion  tbey  could  dot  doubt 
But  I  had  aatbority  so  to  do. 

One  of  them  aaswefed  in  the  name  of  the  idst,  that  thcry  had  nothing  to  say 
bot  this^  that  when  they  were  ^aken  thec«ptain  promitod  them  their  Irirns,  and 
they  hambly  imptor^  my  mercy.  Bvt  i  told  them  I  knew  itot  «^hat  meftfy  lo 
fihdw  thedi ;  beraase  as  for  m^^s^ff,  I  had  reflolved  to  quit  th«  islafid  with  till  ttif 
ned,  and  had  taken  pasaage  with  th^  captain  to  go  ^r  EngUind  ;  and  lis  for  th# 
daptain,  he  could  not  ciirry  them  to  EDgUnd  oiher  than  as  pris(frter$,  in  irOns^ 
tb  be  tried  for  mntmy,  and  for  rutining  away  5*ith  the  ship ;  th^  consequende  o) 
which,  they  must  need»  know,  would  be  the  gallbws }  so  that  I  could  not  tell 
iivhat  was  best  for  them,  rnil^^ss  they  hikd  a  mind  ttv  lak^  their  fate  in  th«  island : 
if  they  desired  that,  as  I  hftd  liberty  to  leave  the  island,  I  had  somif  ihcUhaiion 
lo  give  them  thmr  lives,  if  they  thought  ihey  eould  shift  on  shore.  They  seemed 
nery  thaakfiil  for  it,  and  said  tliey  would  much  rather  venturO  to  stay  there  than 
Ve  carried  to  Etigiand  to  be  bangod :  so  I  left  it  on  that  issub. 
-  However,  the  captain  seemed  to  ittak^  some  difficulty  of  it,  as  if  he  durst  not 
bare  them  there.  Upon  this  I  seemed  a  litil^  aiigrj^  with  the  captain,  and  cold 
Mim  that  thejr  were  my  pHson^rs^  not  his  |  and  that  seeing  l  httd  offered  them 
80  much  favour^  I  would  be  as  gt^d  as  my  \^ortl ;  ftnd  that  if  hh  did  not  think 
fit  to  consent  to  it  I  woohi  set  therti  at  Hhierty,  as  t  found  then) ;  and  if  he  did 
But  like  it,  he  might  take  them  again,  if  he  could  eatlch  tbem.  Upon  this  they 
Appeared  very  ttmnkful^  atid  I  accordingly  set  thtim  at  liberty,  and  bade  them 
retire  into  the  troods  to  ^&  place  whehcd  ih^y  cAiiie,  and  I  would  leai^  Ih^m 
some  fire*anna,  some  mtkmaaiiioti,  ^hd  sott^  directions  hoiv  they  should  iivd 
rery  well,  if  they  thought  ftt.  Updn  this  I  prfipak^  to  gO  On  board  the  ship; 
but  toid  the  captain  I  would  6tay  that  night  to  ^rtipare  my  thitfgs,  and  desired 
Inita  to  go  on-heard,  til  tbemeiln  time,  aM)  ke#p  all  Hght  in  the  ship,  and  send 
the  boat  on  shore  neat  day  for  me|  ordering  him,  at  ftll  events,  to  csru^d  the  ne^ 
captain  who  was  killed/  to  be  hanged  lit  the  yard-arm,,  that  these  men  might 
see  him. 

When  the  captain  was  gone,  T  sent  for  the  men  up  to  me  to  my  apartment, 
and  enured  serioustjr  into  di4»cbili^  ^ithlhto  on  tniei>  circumstances.  I  told 
them  I  thought  they  hald  iHftde  a  right  choice ;  that  if  the  captain  bad  carried 
them  away,  they  would  cetta^y  h%  hfttiged.  f  showed  theiki  the  ne#  captain 
hanging  at  the  yard-arm  of  the^hip,  and  told  ^beiA  they  had  nothing  less  td 
espcct,  When  they  had  ftU  declare  theit^illii^n^s  to  stay,  I  then  told  them 
l.vvooldi  let  them  into  the  story  of  my  If^ing  there,  And  |!iutthem  into  thte  way  of 
making  it  easy  to  t^em :  accordingly,  I  gave  them  the  whole 'history' of  the  place, 
and  of  my  cbming  toit^'^showedthem  n)y  fonifieati^^,  the  way  I  made  my  bread, 
^hmted  my  corn,  cured  my  grapes*  and,  in  a  ^rord,-  all  that  wasitecesnary  to  hnil«c 
tfaemensy.    I  oold  th^n  th^>sto^^^lso  eif  ih6  s^veni^o  Spat) iarUs /that  ^eit  \o  M 

Vaa^wArms  :^(tti  houk  de  vtigae^  Fn)  iheoatenjuittl^fs  oceod^  uf  -s  3'srd. 
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^omoHiiv  with  themwIveGi.  Here  it  wmf  be  »obf^  ^^^  ^  caf^taia  wbo  bad  mh 
«ii  boandy  was  graatly  surprited  that  I  oarer  kit  ufKxi  a  way  of  nwkkif;  Ink*  al 
tbarooa)  atid  water,  or  of  wmetJliDg  else^  a»  I  imd  dMiia  tbiags  mucb  BMirt 
difficult.  *  / 

i  left  then  mw  fir6*aiins^  vk.  five  nMbats^  thvae  liDwIing  piaoasy  and  ibrta 
swaKli.  I  had  above  a  barrel  and  a  half  of  po#dar  fefl;  for  after  the  first  year  at 
two  I  oaad  but  little  aod  waBted  none*  1  gava<  tbean  a  description  of  tb»  wa^  I 
aiaaagad  the  goats,  and  diriectians  lo  milk  and  fatlea  thaoi  and  to  make  both 
butter  and  cheese:  in  &  wdrd,  I  gave  tbaiki  every  part  of  my  awn  story;  and  told 
ihem  I  should  prevail  wkh  the  captain  to  kava  ibeiDi  two  barrels  of  gaopovrdet 
■fiore,  and  some  garden'^saeds }  which  I  toid  tbam  I  waajkl  have  been  vary  gfai4 
^c  iJso  I  gave  thens  the  bag  af(  peas  which  the  captain  had  broaglK  me  Hit 
cttt,   and  bi^e  them  be  sura  to  sow  and  inciieaie  them*. 

Having  done  all  this,  I  left  them  the  neat  dajy  and  went  on  board  tha  sbipv 
We  prepared  immediately  to  sail^  but  did  not'^fioigjb  that*  night.  The  next  aiora* 
ing  earljjt^  two  of  the  &ve  meu  oame  swimmir<g  to  the  ship's  side,  and  making  a 
most  Uinientrible  complaint  of  the  other  thi'ee,  begged  to  oe  taken  into  the  sbipi 
for  God's  sake,  for  tlwy  should  be  murdered,! aod  ticgged  the  captain  tx^  ma 
them  on  board,  although  he  hanged  them  immediately.  Upon  this*  the  c aptaia 
pretended  to  have  no  power  without  me;  bat.  after  some  difilcultv,  and  after 
their  solemn  promises  of  amendment,  they  'Wvre  taken  on  board,  and  ware 
aomidly  whipped  and  pickled :  *  after  which,  they  proved  vety  henfal  ani  qntai 
lellowst 

Smne  time  after  this,  the  boat  waa  oidered  on  shore,  the  tide  bfiog  op^  vkh 
the  things  premised  to  the  men  i  to  which  tho  captain  at  my  intercaasion,  caasad 
tli^ir  chests  and  clothes  ia  be  added,  which  they  took,  and  were  very  .ihankfnl 
for*  I  also  encouraged  ihcm,  by  telling  them  that  if  it  lay  in  my  power  to  alad 
any  vessel  to  take  them  in,  I  would  not  forget  thefai. 

When  I  took  leave  of  this  island,  I  earried  .on  board,  for  rdiqaea,  the  fpaaf 
goat^skin  cap  I  had  made,  my  umbrella,  and  one  of  tty  parrots;  alao  I  forgolr^ 
not  to  take  the  money  I  formerly  mentioned,  iwbich  had  lain  by  nte  so  Icmg 
ttaeless,  that  it  was  grown  rusty  or  tarnished,  and  oould  hardly  pam  for  silverv 
itdtil  it  had  been  a  little  robbed  and  bandied ;  as  also  the  monev  I  found  in  die 
wreck  of  the  SpAiiish  ship.    And  thus  I  kft  the  islaod,  the  Idth  of  December^ 

*  Ink:— in  giving  the  chetnicnl  descriptioii  of  this,  oeaipouiid  at  pi^  68,  sad  the 
addittoual  iaforrostion  c^wcerniiig  the  rcwovsi  ot'  ink*Af auM  St  psge  103,  duQ  nokica  wm 
not  taken  of  the  decomposition  pf  iuk,  and  th^  con«e()uent  d^^eneracy  of  ink  ttaias 
into  wbi|t  sre  popiiiarLy  and  expressively. denoDunated  "  uroa  mooidsi: "  whish  omiasioa 
tlie  editor  takes  this  Qcoa«ion  to  make  good. — Ink  is  decomposed  by  age,  partly  |q  son* 
sequence  of  the  farther  oxidation  of  the  iron,  aud  perhaps  partly  in  couseqaence  of  ths 
fl^cay  or  escape  of  the  acid  ct'  galis.  Henc^  ink-staiiis  degenerate  into  iron>noQlds; 
ertd  these  last  are  immediately  prodxiced  on  an  luked  spot  of  linen  when  washed  with 
Sodp;  1)ecause  the  iilkaHof  the  soap  abstracts  the  gallic  acid,  and  leaves  only  an  oiid  of 
iron.  These  stains  may  alvo  be  caused  by  tlie  direot  contact  of  oxidated,  or  rusted 
inm.  'Ilie  eliemital  re-sgf«ts  for  tK«;it  ramoval  ars  eithf  r  one  af  the  vegetable  acids 
a^ea<ly  meaiioned,  dr  diluted  nwriati6  acid.  When  sudfecvd  to  lemain  bng  en  dotbh 
they  becMBS  «xtre«sely  difficait  to  take  out  f  baeame.the  iron,  h^  repeated  moistenia^ 
irath  water,  and  exposute  to  tho  air,  ac^rei  luohan  addition  ot  oxygen  as  readers  i^ 
inaolsUe  in  aetds.  The  editsr  has  found  however,  that  even  these  spots  may  be  disF 
chsiged,  by  api^lying  first,  a  solution  of  an  alkahne  sulpUaret»  which  must  be  welJL 
washed  from  the  cloth;  and  secondly,  a  liquid  acid.  In  this  case,  the  sulphi^re^ 
extracts  part  of  the  oxygen  from  the  iron,  and  renders  it  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 
'     Pi  ••       -  -^  '  -      — -  -— -    "—  -'  '-  ' 

may 

for  a 

168.  ^Pickle  is  to  this  day  the  epithet  applied  unio  aa  ualncky  tadalwayageltiagiatie 

^apes  end  rreeivivig  punishv^nt.  ^         .  .  i 
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m  I  fMttid  hytht  flAii'p*iaQeMnt,  jo  tbeyear  14}8d,  afier  Iliad  been  upcm  Htkmtf 
•ight  years,  two  months,  imd  /lioeteen  days;  being  delivered  from  tlus  second 
captivity  the  same  day  of  the  month  that  I  first- made  my  escape  in  the  >  long 
boat  from  among  the  Moors  of  Saiee.  But  before  1  come  to  the. close  of  our 
▼oyage  I  must  supply  a  defect  in  my  relation,  and  this  was,  I  forgot  to  set  down 
among  the  rest  toat  just  as  we  were  weighing  the  anchor  to  set  sail,  there 
happened  a  little  quarrel  on  board  our  ship,  which  I  was  afraid  onoe  would  turn 
to  a -second  mutiny;  nor  was  it  appeased  until  the  captain,  rousing  up  his 
courage,  and  taking  as  all  to  his  assistance,  parted  the  rioters  by  force  i  and 
making  two  of  the  most  refractory  fellows  prisoners,  he  laid  them  in  irons,  and 
as  they  had  been  active  in  the  former  disorders,  and  let  fall  some  ogly  dan* 
gerous  words  the  second  time,  he  threatened  to  carry  them  in  custody  to  Eng- 
land, and  to  have  them  hanged  there  for  mutiny,  and  for  running  away  with 
the  ship.  This  it  seems,  although  the  captain  did  not  intend  to  do  it,  affrighted 
some  otheir  men  in  the  ship ;  and  some  of  them  had  put  it  into  the  heads  of  the 
rest^  that  the  captain  only  gave  them  good  words  for  the  present,  until  they 
sliottld  come  to  some  english  port;  and  that  then  they  should  all  be  put  into  a 
gaol,  and  be  tried  for  their  lives.  The.  mate  got  intelligence  of  this,  and  ao- 
^uaidted  us  with  it;  upon  which  it  was  desired  that  I,  who  still  passed  for  a 
great  man  among  them,  should  go  down  with  the  mate,  and  satiafy  tlie  men, 
nod  fell  tbem  that  they  might  be  assured  if  they  behaved  well  the  rest  of  the 
veyage,  all  they  had  done  for  the  time  past  should  be  pardoned.  So  i  went, 
and  after  passing  my  <*  honour^s  *'  word  ta  them,  they  appeared  easy,  and  the 
inore  so  when  I  caused  the  two  men  who  were  in  irons  to  be  released  and  foiw 
-given.  But  this  mutitay  had  kept  us  at  an  anchor  for  that  night;  the  wind 
wso  falling  calm.  Next  morning  vre  found  that  oilr  two  men,  who  had  been  laid 
in  irons,  bad  stolen  each  of  them  a  musket,  with  some  other  weapons,  what 
poiwder  or  shot  they  had  we  knew  not;  and  that  ^ey  had  taken  the  ship's 
pinnace,  which  was  not  yet  hoisted«in,  and  had  run  away  with  her  to  their 
Bompanions  in  irogoery  on  shore.  As  soon  as  we  found  this,  we  ordered  the 
long-boat  to  land  with  the  mate  and  twelve  men,  and  away  they  went  to  seek 
|he  rogues ;  but  they  could  neither  find  them,  nor  any  of  the  rest;  for  they  all 
Aed  into  the  woods  when  they  saw  the  boat  coming  on*sh6re.  Once  the  mate 
was  resolved,  in  justice  to  their  roguery,  to  have  destroyed  the  plantations,  to 
have  bonit  all  their  housebold^stuff  and  furniture,  and  to  have  left  them  to  shift 
without  any  thing :  but  having  no  orders,  he  let  all  alone ;  left  every  thing  as  he 
found  it;  and,  bringing  away  the  pinnace,  came  on  board  without  them. 

In  this  vessel,  after  a  long  voyage,  I  arrived  in  England  the  llih  of  Jqne,  in 
the  year  1667,  having  been  nbsent  thirty-five  years.  .  .     r 

'  When  I  came  to  England,  I  was  as  perfect  a  stranger  to  all  the  world  as  if  I 
)iad  never  been  known  (here.  My  benefactress  and  faithful  steward,  whom  X  had 
left  my  money  in  trust  with,  was  alive,  but  had  had  great  misfortunes  in  the 
world;  was  becoi^ie  a  widow  the  second  time,  ^nd  was  very  low  in  the  world; 
I  made  her  very  easy  as  to  what  she  owed  me,  assuring  her  I  would  give  her  no 
trouble ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  gratitude  for  her  former  care  and  taithfulneti 
to  me,  I  relieved  her  as  my  little  stock  would  afford ;.  which,  at  that  time,  wQuld 
indeed  allow  me  to  do  but  little  for  her;  but  I  assured  her  I  would  never  forget 
her  former  kindness  to  me;  nor  did  I  forget  her*  as  shall  be  observed  in  its 
proper  place*  I  went  down  afterwards  into  Yorkshire ;  but  my  father  and  my 
^mother  were  dead^  and  all  the  family  so  nearly  extinct,  that  I  found  only  two 
sisters  and  two  of  the  children  of  one  of  my  brothers ;  and  as  I  had  been  long 
ago  given  over  for  dead  there  had  been  no  provision  made  for  me :  so  that,  in  a 
)word,  I  found  nothing  to  relieve  or  assist  me;  and  that  (he  little  mopey  I  had 
would  not  do  much  for  me  as  to  scttliqj;  in  the  world. 

I  met  with  one  piece  of  gratitude,  indeed,  which  I  did  not  expect ;  and  this 
waSi  th^t  the  master  of  the  ship  whom  I  had  so  happily  delivered,  and  by  the 
sasoe  means  sayed  the  ship  ^od  cargO|  Wing  giv^n  a  ? ery  handsonae  account  ta 
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ttetnnfeis  of  tfat'nitimer  bow  I  hnil  Mfed  tlie  1iv«t  of  tho  men,  tind  the  ^lii^ 
the^  invited  mc  to  meei  them,  and  some  other  merchants  oondemed ;  and  aH 
together  made  me  a  very  handsome  compliment  upon  the  subject,  with  a  present 
of  almost  900/.  sterling. 

Bat  after  making  several  reflections  apon  the  circumstances  of  my  life,  and  how 
little  way  this  wodW  go  towards  settling  me  in  England,!  resolved  to  go  to  Lisbon, 
and  see  if  I  might  not  come  at  some  information  of  the  state  of  my  plantation  in 
Brakil,  and  of  what  was  become  of  my  partner,  who,  I  had  reason  to  suppose^ 
had  some  years  past  given  me  over  for  dead.  With  this  riew  I  took  shipping  for 
Lisbon,  where  I  arrived  in  April  following ;  my  man  Friday  accompanying  me 
very  honestly  in  all  these  ramblings,  aind  proving  a  faithful  servant  upon  all  occa- 
sions.  When  1  came  to  Lisbon,*  I  found  out,  by  inquiry,  and  to  my  particular 
satisfaction,  my  old  friend  the  captain  of  the  ship  who  first  took  me  up  at  sea  off 
the  shore  of  Africa.  He  was  now  grown  old,  and  had  left'  off  going  to  sea,  having 
put  into  his  ship  his  son,  who  was  far  from  a  young  man,  and  who  still  used  the 
Brazil  trade.  The  old  man  did  not  know  me ;  and,  indeed,  I  hardly  knew  him  ; 
bat  when  I  told  him  who  I  was,  I  soon  brought  him  to  my  remembrance,  and  at 
soon  brought  myself  to  his  remembrance. 

After  some  passionate  expressions  of  the  old  acquaintance  between  us,  I 

inquired,  you  may  be  sure,  after  my  plantation  and  my  partner.    The  old  man 

told  me  he  had  not  been  in  Brazil  for  about  nine  years ;  but  that  be  could  assure 

-  me,  that  when  he  came  away  my  partner  was  living ;  but  the  trustees,  whom  I 

had  joined  with  him  to  take  cognizance  of  my  part,  were  both  dead :    that, 

>  1  ■   >  • ' r-  I     ^11  I  .  ...■-■■ I  Mill 

*  LxsBov  : — the  metropolis  of  Fortogal,  at  little  more  than  S  leagues  distance  fron  the 

. mouth  of  the  river  Tayo(antiently  the  Tagas),  and  on  the  N.  ahore  €»f  that  river.*  It 

•here  forms  an  expansive  aestuary  3  miles  broad,  which  offers  a  large,  deep*  andcoM- 

.modious  barboar ;  and  which  is  generally  crowded  with  shipping  of  every  nation  in 

Europe.    This  harbour  will  contain  several  thousand  sail*  that  may  ride  securely  m 

.18  fathoms  water.    The  mouth  of  the  river  presents  a  double  enti^ance  from  tbe  Atlantic 

ocean  ;  and  the  aid  of  a  pilot  is  generally  deemed  neceuary.    These  passages  may  be 

styled  the  northern  and  the  southern;  and  are  formed  by  two  sand-banks  called  the 

'Cachopes.    The  geographical  site  of  Lisbon  is  ih  latitude  38^  42'  20^  N.  longitude 

9°  9^  Kf  W.  from  Greenwich ;  the  difference  of  time  being  36  m.  37  s.  and  it  is  h\gk 

water  on  foil  and  change  days  of  D  at  S  b.  15  m.    The  filth  and  stench  of  the  streets  of 

Lisbon  are  a  strong  antidote  to  curiosity ;  and  in  fact  to  a  traveller  who  has  seen  other 

capital  cities  of  Europe,  there  is  little  in  this  to  eicite  curiosity,  or  afford  gratification. 

•  The  local  situation  is  certainly  fine ;  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  eminent  buildings;  and 
,.the  banks  of  the  river  are  too  tame  and  barren  to  be  very  picturesque.    In  tbe  environs* 

which  havQ  been  much  celebrated,  Belem  is  an  interesting  object*  especially  to  tho 

antiquary*  as  it  exhibits  a  specimen,  nnkuowo  to  Europe  in  general,  of  that  order  of 

^  arcliitecture   usually  denominated  gothic      The  monastery  was  founded  ty  l^ing 

Emamubl  L  on  tbe  spot  where  Vasco  de  Oama  received  the  Patriarch's  benedictioft 

'when  he  sailed  upon  his  vovage  of  oriental  discovery  in  the  year  1497^    A  specimen 

'of  a  similar  sort  of  "  arabesk-gothic"  may  be  seen  in  the  mausoleum  erected  by  tli^e 

'  same  king  at  Bafalha.    Cintra  is  a  place  in  erery  respect  worthy  of  the  warm  prquses 

'  which  have  been  layished  on  it.    It  is  a  most  beautiful  and  intcrestmg  spot :  a  mountain 

<■  covered  half-wa^  up  with  gardens  and  Tillas;  and  above  these,  rising  into  rude  and 

picturesque  forms^    The  view  from  Cintra  itself  is  however  bare  and  disagreeable. 

Concerning  this  city  and  its  neighhourhood,  tbe  jBtabal  C|)Tetltcte  may  be  satisfoctorily 

.  referred  to  in  the  following  order  : — For  an  aoconnt\of  Lisbon  harbour,  see  vol.  ii» 

p.  ^5.    Cape  Roxent,   vulgarly  called  the  Rock  of  Lisbon;  xix*  138.    Historical 

description  of  the  city;  xx,  3lS.    Circumstantial  narrative  of  the  blockade  of  Lisbon 

(1807), by  an  english  squadron  under  Admiral  Sir  William  Sidnby  Smythb,  Knight; 

•  xxi,  377.  View  and  description  of  Cintra ;  xxiii,  309.  Historical  anecdo^-  of  the  eon- 
que|t  of  Lisbon  by  natives  of  Cornwall;  xxiv,  452.  It  may  prove  convenient  or  u^nl 
to  the  mariner  to  be  here  informed^  tlvat,  according  to  the  most  recent  and  approved 
authorities,  the  geographical  site  of  Cape  Roxent  (the  western  promontory  on  thef  nor- 
tiiern  shore  of  tbe  entrance  to  Lisbon),  is  in  latitude  38*^  45'  t^  N.  longitude  9^  35'5Qr 

>•  W.  froo^^Greenwich ;  ths  ^iffefsnce  of  time  being  38  m»  Stf  I. 
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IvMevfr,  lit  ^^)m^I  moM hmm  a lyy  $fi^  acooH  »f  Ab  imy  www^nt  $f 
the  pbuiudoo;  iaivthat  upon  the  geaeral  Micif  «f  aijlKtog  OBtt  awnjpmiil 
«liQWDed,  vji  tfostees  bad  gives  io  the  aooouat  of  the  pruMdaee  of  my  pan  of  Ute 
plantation  to  the  Procurator-JUcal^  who  had  appropriated  it,  in  case  I  n«v^ 
msuot  to  clain  it,  one-third  lo  the  kin^  and  two-Uiirds  to  the  raona^tovj  of 
9t»  Augu&tinoy  to  be  eipeoded  Cor  the  boiefic  of  the  poor,  and  for  the  oonverakia 
ef  the  Indians  to  the  christian  fiuth ;  but  that  if  I,  or  any  oae  for  mtf  appear^ 
to  claia  the  ioberitancey  it  wopld  he  restored ;  only  that  the  improveeieBty  or 
winaal  prodoctiQn,  beiag  distriboted  to  cbaritable  oscs,  ooaid  not  be  lestored : 
but  he  aswred  me  that  the  stevrard  of  the  kind's  revenue  from  lands,  and  the 
fromedar,  or  steward  of  the  monastery,  had  taken  great  care  all  along  that  the 
Hicumbent,  that  is  to  say,  my  partner,  (save  every  year  a  faithful  accuunt  of  ths 
produce,  of  which  they  had  duly  received  my  moiety.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  to 
what  height  of  improvement  he  had  brought  the  plantation ;  and  whether  he 
thought  it  might  be  wqrth  looking  alter ;  or  whether,  on  my  going  tbitber,  I  sheuid 
neet  with  any  obstniction  to  my  possessing  ray  jqst  right  iu  the  moiety.  He  tald 
sue  he  could  not  lell  CMCtJy  u>  what  degree  the  f>lantation  wai  improved,  but  diis 
he  knew,  that  my  partner  was  grown  exceeding  rich  upon  the  enjoying  his  part  sf 
it ;  and  that,  to  the  best  of  his  {emembraace,  he  had  heard  that  the  king*s  third 
of  my  part,  which  was,  it  seems,  granted  away  to  some  other  monastery  fir 
leligioos  honse,  amounted  to  above  two  hundred  moidors  a*year :  that  as  to  my 
being  restored  to  a  qoiet  possession  of  it,  there  was  no  question  to  be  made  of 
that,  my  partner  being  alive  to  witness  my  title,  and  my  name  being  also  enrolled 
m  the  register  of  the  country :  also  he  told  me^  that  the  survivors  of  my  two 
trustees  were  ver^F  iair  henest  people,  and  verj  wealthy ;  and  he  believed  I  would 
•ot  only  have  their  assistance  for  putting  me  m  possession,  but  would  find  a  ve#)r 
considerable  sum  of  money  in  their  hands  for  my  account,  being  the  produce  of 
the  farm  while  their  fathers  held  the  trust,  and  before  it  was  given  up»  as  above ; 
which,  as  he  remembered}  was  for  about  twelve  years. 

I  showed  myself  a  little  concerned  and  uoeasy  at  this  account ;  and  inquired 
of  the  old  captain  huw  it  came  to  pass  that  the  trustees  should  thus  dispose  of  uiy 
effects,  when  he  knew  that  I  had  made  my  wiUt  and  had  made  him,  the  portugneae 
captain,  my  universal  heir,  &c.  He  told  me  that  was  true ;  bu(  that  as  ther«  w%s  ao 
proof  of  my  being  dead,  he  could  oot  act  as  executor,  antil  some  ceitain  aceoaat 
•hould  come  of  my  deadi;  and,  besides,  he  was  not  willing  to  intermeddle  with  a 
thing  so  remote  :  that  it  was  true  he  had  registered  ray  will,  and  put  in  his  claim ; 
and  could  he  have  given  any  account  of  my  being  dead  or  alive,  he  would  tiave 
acted  by  proeonitioo,  and  taken  possession  of  ttie  ingenio  (so  they  called  the 
aogar- house),  and  have  given  his  son,  who  was  now  at  Brazil,  orders  to  do  it. 
*^  But,"  says  the  old  man,  **  I  have  one  piece  of  news  to  tell  you,  which|  perhsps, 
may  not  be  so  acceptable  to  you  as  the  rest ;  and  that  is,  believing  you  were 
lost,  and  all  the  world  believing  so  also^  your  partner  and  trustees  did  offer  (o 
account  with  me,  in  your  name,  for  six  or  eight  of  the  first  years  profits,  wh|di 
J  received.  There  being  at  that  time  great  disbui^meuts  ^or  ipcroasipg  the 
works,  building  an  ingeaifi^  and  buying  slaves,  it  did  nut  amonnt  to  near  so 
much  as  afterwards  it  produced :  hoi^ever,'^  says  the  old  man,  "  I  shall  give  you 
a  true  account  of  what  £  have  received  in  all,  and  ho<w  I  have  disposed  of  it.'' 

After  a  few  days  farther  eoaferenoe.with  thiii  antient  friend,  lie  brought  me  an 
•ccount;of  the  first  six  years  income  of  my  plantation,  signed  by  my  partner  and 
she  merchant  trustees,  being  always  delivered  in  goods^  viz,  tobacco  *  in  roll, 
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TesACcq  ^— See  p^  3tf,«^King  J  amis  I.  had*  retnarkable  amipaihy  to  tobacco,  «»d  k« 
hasWfi  Dt  hitopioi^a  ol^.tliis  now  popahif  herb.  •*  Ilq^wco^  he  nid,  '*  wa«  dxr  lively 
iiuaga  aod  pattere  vf  heU  ;  for  that  ii  had,  by  ailosion,  iu  it  aH  the  ptim  and  vkes  of  tbe 
world,  whereby  hell  may  be  geinrd;  to  wit,  first,  it  was  smoke ;  ao  are  all  the  vaatMS 
sif  ibie  world  *•  secpndiy*  it  deligbtctb  Ihem  who  take  k ;  so  do  ull  the  pleasures  uf  the 
world  de%ht  tlie  neii  oi  the  weaJd :  fhivdlf,  it  aiahetil  wea  drufili«M«  and  light  iu  tbe^ 


^mt&^^kt^  diMs,  htatdn  mit  taofansM,  fie.  ^Aidi  Is  tliv  odMfeqaM»«^« 
si^HMVork ;  and  I  feoDd,  by  this  aocount,  that  «rery  year  the  loeotttt  coumdexeMf 

ftead  I  so  do  all  the  vanities  of  the  world,  men  are  drankeB  thewwith  t  IbaHhlyv  hs 
Ibdt  taketh  tobaeeo*  saith  he  cannot  leave  it,  it  doth  bewitch  him ;  evfen  ao  the 
aant  of  Ae  worid  anke  men  loth  to  leave  tbem— ^faejF  are  for  the  meet  part 
with  dMm<;  and  fitfthcs»  it  is  like  hell  in  the  verj  sahstance  of  it;  for  it  is a^ 
loathsome  thing,  and  so  is  hell-! " — and  iartber,  his  Majestj  professed,  '<  that  were  ho 
to  invite  the  E^vil  tn  a  dinner,  he  should  have  three  dishes  ^--first,  a  pif  ;  secondlj,  a 
^poie  of  ling  and  nostard  j— ^rdlj.  a  pipe  of  tobacco^  for  digestion  J* 

ON  TOBACCO. 

What  horrid  an  tondoAin'd  the  teeming  earth. 
And  curst  her  womb  with  such  a  montf  roas  birth  f 
What  crime,  America,  that  heav'n  woald  pleasft 
To  make  thee  mother  of  the  world's  disease  ? 
In  thy  fair  womb  what  accidents  coold  breed. 
What  plague  give  root  to  this  pemicioos  irced  f 
Tobacco,  oh!  the  very  name  doth  kill, ) 
And  has  already  fix'd  my  reeling  qaill ; 
I  now  could  write  Kbels  agmnst  the  king. 
Treason,  or  blasphemy,  or  any  thing 
^Gainst  piety  a^d  reason  ;  I  coold  frausa 
A  panegyric  to  the  Protector's  name  : 
Such  sly  infection  does  die  w<Rld  infold 
Into  the  soul  of  ev*ry  modest  muse. 
What  politic  P^grime  was't  first  coold 
'      He  brought  a ^mt  into  his  native  coast? 
Th'  abstract  of  poison  in  a  stinking  weed. 
The  spurious  isBut-  of  corrupted  seed ; 
Seed  belch'd  in'  earthquakes  from  the  dark  abya% 
Whose  name  a  Blot  in  nature's  herbal  is. 
What  drunken /Send  taaght  Englishmen* the  cfims 
Thus  to  puiF  out  and  spawl  away  their  time  ? 
Pernicious  weed,  Cshonid  not  my  maae  oflend* 
To  say  heav'n  made  ought  for  a  cruel  end), 
I  should  proclaim  that  thow  created  w«rt 
To  ruin  man's  high  and  immortal  part. 
Thy  Stygian  damp  obscure's  our  reason's  ty9% 
Debauches  wit,  and  makes  invention  dry ; 
Destroys  the  mero'ry,  confounds  our  care; 
We  know  not  what  we  do,  or  what  we  are : 
Renders  our  faculties  and  members  lame 
To  every  office  of  ovrooantry's  claim. 
Our  lifers  a  drunhen  dream  devoid  of«ense^ 
And  the  best  actions  of  our  time  offence. 
Our  health,  diseases,  lethargies,  and  rhome. 
Oar  friendships  fire,  and  all  our  vows  are  fume. 
Of  late  there's  no  sach  thing  as  wit  or  sense. 
Counsel,  instruction,  or  intelligence  : 
Discourse  that  should  distinguish  man  fram  beat^ 
Is  by  the  vapour  of  the  weed  suppress'd  i 
For  what  we  talk  is  interrupted  stuff. 
The  one  half  Euglish,  and  the  other  puff; 
Freedom  and  truth  are  thingi  we  do  not  icnow. 
We  know  not  whM  we  say  nor  what  we  do  : 
We  want  in  all  the  understanding's  light. 
We  talk  in  clouds,  and  walk  in  endless  night. 
We  smoke,  as  if  we  meant  concealed  by  tpal^ 
To  spy  abroad,  yet  be  invisible : 
But  no  discovery  shall  the  statetman  boasts 
Wo  raise  a  mist  wherein  outsalvos  are  lost. 


ktercMfed;  bnt,  M  nWr^y'the  disbureeneatt  Winglai^^  thetmnat  finlwil 
tamli  e  however,  the  old  man  let  me  see  that  be  was  debtor  to  me  470  moidors  oC 
^d,  besides  60  chests  of  sugar,  and  16  double  rolls  of  tobacco,  which  were  loiit 
in  his  ship ;  he  having  been  shipwrecked  coming  home  to  Lislx>o,  about  eleven 
years  after  my  leaving  the  place.  The  good  man  then  began  to  complain  of  his 
misfortunes,  and  how  he  had  been  obliged  to  make  use  of  my  money  to  recover 


■ifc 


A  stinking  shade,  aodwbilsl  we  pipe  it  thas« 

Each  one  appears  an  igm$>fatuus, 

Cooptier  and  peasant*  nay*  the  Madam-Neice 

Xs  likewise  fall'n  into  the  common  vice ; 

We  aJl  in  dusky  error  groping  lie» 

Bobb'd  of  our  reasons  and  the  day's  bright  eye^ 

Whilst  sailors  fvom  the  main-top  see  our  isle 

Wrapp'd  up  in  smoke  like  the  .£tnean  pile.- 

What  nameless  ill  does  its  contagion  shroud 

Jn  the  dark  mansion  of  this  noisome  cloud  ? 

Sore  *tis  the  Devil :  Oh !  I  know  that* s  it, 

I'oh  !  how  the  solphor  makes  me  cough  and  Spit ! 

*Tis  he ;  or  else  some  iav'rite  fiend  at  least. 

In  all  the  mischief  of  his  malice  dresfd ; 

Sach  deadly  sin  that  lurks  t'entrap  the  soul, 

]>oes  here  eonoealfd  in  curling  vapours  roU  ; 

And  for  the  body  such  an  unknown  ill 

As  makes  physicians'  reading,  and  tlieir  skilly 

One  nndistuiguished  pest  made  up  of  all 

That  men  experienc'd  do  diseases  caiL 

Coughs,  asthmas,  apoplesies,  fevers,  rhome. 

All  that  kill  dead,  or  lingering  eonsume ; 

Folly,  and  madness,  nay  the  plague,  the  pox. 

And  ev'ry  foor  wears  a  randora's  box. 

From  that  rich  mine,  the  stupid  sot  doth  fill» 

Smokes  up  his  liver,  and  his  lungs,  until 

His  reeking  nostrib  monstrously  proclaim 

His  brains  and  bowels  one  consuming  flame. 

What  noble  soul  would  be  content  to  dwell 

In  the  dark  lantern  of  a  smoky  cell  ? 

To  prostitute  his  body  and  his  mind 

To  a  debauch,  of  such  a  stinking  kind  ? 

To  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  and  to  fry. 

In  such  a  l>ase,  dirty  idolatry ; 

As  if  frail  life,  which  of  itself  too  short. 

Were  to  be  whi£Pd  away  in  drunken  sport. 

Thus,  as  if  weary  of  our  dealin'd  years. 

We  bum  the  thread  to  prevent  the  shears. 

What  noble  end,  can  simple  man  propose* 

For  a  reward  to  his  all  smoking  nose  ? 

His  purposes  are  leirelPd  sure  amiss. 

Where  neither  ornament  nor  pleasore  is. 

What  can  he  then  design  his  woHhy  hire  f 

Sore  tis  t'inure  him  for  eternal  fire  : 

And  thus  bis  aim  must  admirably  thrive. 

In  hopes  of  hell,  he  damns  himself  alive  ! 

But  my  infected  muse  begins  to  choke 

In  the  vile  stink  of  the  increasing  smoke,  * 

And  can  no  more  in  equal  numbers  chime. 

Unless  to  sneese,  and  cough,  and  spit  in  rhyme. 

Half  stifled  now  in  this  new  time's  disease* 

She  must  in  fumes  vanish  and  decease. 

This  is  her  fault's  excuse,  and  her  pretence^ 

This  satire  else  bad  lo<^*d  like  sense, 

CHARLES  COTTON,  1589. 


hk  bttesy  fend  hoy  btm  m  afaare  id  m  neir  ship.  '^  Holve^iv  mj  Md  tnnifi 
atLysbCf  **  joa  shaU  not  want  a  sapply  in  jonr  necessity ;  and  as  soon  as  n^  snu^ 
retoraa^  yoo  shall  be  folly  satisSedy  Upon  tins,  he  polls  out  an  old  pooch,  and 
gires  me  160  Portogal  moidors  in  gold ;  and  giving  the  writings  of  his  dtle  to  ibm 
sfaip,  in  which  his  son  was  gone  to  Brazil,  of  whi(£  he  was  a  qiiarCer-pari  owner, 
aad-his  son  another,  he  pots  them  both  into  my  hands,  lor  security  of  the  rest. 

I  was  too  mocfa  moved  with  the  honesty  and  kindness  of  the  poor  man  to  hm 
able  to  bear  this ;  and  remembering  what  he  had  done  for  me,  how  he  had  takea 
me  op  at  sea,  and  bow  generously  he  had  used  me  on  all  occasions,  and  partico* 
larly  bow  sincere  a  friend  he  was  now  to  me^  I  could  Imrdly  refrain  weeping  at 
what  he  had  said  to  me ;  therefore  I  asked  him  if  his  circumstances  admitted  him 
to  spare  so  much  money  at  thfit  time,  and  if  it  would  not  straiten  him  i  He  toM 
ne  he  could  not  say  but  it  might  straiten  him  a  little ;  but,  however,  it  was  mf 
nooey,  and  I  might  want  it  more  than  he.  Every  thing  the  good  man  said  wat 
full  of  affection,  and  I  could  hardly  refrain  from  tears  while  be  spoke:  in  shor^ 
I  took  one  hundred  of  the  moidors,  and  called  for  a  pen  and  ink  to  give  him  a 
receipt  for  them :  then  I  returned  him  the  rest,  and  told  him  if  ever  I  had 
possession  of  the  plantation,  I  would  return  the  oilier  to  him  also ;  and  that  aat» 
the  bill  of  sale  of  bis  part  in  his  son'a  ship,*  I  would  not  take  it  by  any  mepns  : 
bat  that  if  I  wanted  the  monc^,  1  found  be  was  bpnest  enough  to  pay  me;  and 
if  I  did  not,  but  came  to  receive  what  he  gave  me  reason  to  eipecty  I  would  never 
have  a  penny  more  from  him.  t 

When  this  was  past,  the  old  man  asked  me  if  he  should  put  me  into  a  method 
to  make  my  claim  to  the  plantation  ?  I  told  him  I  thought  to  go  over  to  it 
myself.  He  said  I  might  do  so  if  I  pleased  ;  but  that  if  I  did  not,  there  were  ways 
enough  to  secure  my  right,  apd  immediately  to  appropriate  the  profits  to  my 
use ;  and  as  there  were  ships  in  the  river  of  Lisbon  just  ready  to  go  away  to 
Brarii,  he  made  roe  enter  my  name  in  a  public  register,  with  his  ^davit, 
affirming,  upon  oath,  that  I  was  alive,  and  that  I  was  the  same  person  who  took 
tip  the  land  for  the  planting*  the  said  plantation  at  first  Tina  being  regularly 
attested  by  a  notary,  and  a  procuration  afiixed,  he  directed  me  to  send  it,  with 
a  letter  of  bis  writing,  to  a  merchant  of  bis  acquaintance  at  the  place ;  and  theji 
proposed  my  staying  with  him  till  an  account  came  of  the  return. 

Never  was  any  tiling  more  honourable  than  the  proceedings  upon  this  prociara* 
tion ;  for  in  less  than  seven  months  I  received  a  laige  packet  from  ttie  survivors  of 
my  trustees,  the  merchants,  for  whose  account  I. went  to  sea,  in  wl>ich  were  thu 
following  oarticolar  letters  and  papers  enclosed :— Firsl^  There  was  the  account- 
cttrrent  of  tlie  produce  of  my  farm  or  plantation,  froni  the  year  when  their  .fathe;rs 
had  balanced  with  my  old  Portugal  captain,  being  for  six  years ;  the  balance 
Appeared  to  be  1174  moidors  in  my  favour.  Secondly,  There  was  the  account  of 
fourjears  more,  while  they  kept  the  effects  in  their  hands,  before  the  government 
claimed  the  administration,  as  being  the  effects.of  a  person  not  to  be  found,  which 
they  called  civil  death ;  and  the  balance  of  this,  the  value  of  the  plantation 
increasing,  amounted  to  19^446  crusados,*  being  about  3240  moidors.  Thirdly^ 
'Ehere  was  the  prior  of  Augustino^s  account,  who  ^d  received  the  profits  for 


*  Cbvkapo  ;— In  1456«  when  King  Alfonzo  V.  bad  made  a  vow  to  visit  the  Holy- 
land,  be  caused  to  be  coined  a  species  of  money  of  very  fine  gold,  and  named  cruxado^ 
On  the  obverse  is  represented  the  cross  of  St.  Gboboh,  with  this  legends  Adjutotium 
nottrum  in  q^mtne  domini,  .  On  the  leverse  is  an  escutcheon  with  the  king^s  arms  placed 
on  the  CT08S  of  the  military  order  of  knighthood  of  "  Avis.'*  The  Portuguese  have  pre« 
^rved  the  unmet  **  Crnzada ;"  which  i^  still  the  most  used  in  their  accompts  of  moniei. 
There  are  two  species  of  this  money :  crusada  velha  (old),  and  crutada  nova  (new\ 
The  former  is  worth  400  r£as  or  r^U  ;  the  latter  480.  (See  page  169  of  tliis  edition). 
In  counting  by  cruzadas,  as  the  Portugnese  ordinarily  do,  the  first  species  is  to  be  on* 
derstood.    The  old  cfaaadas  are  all  of  gold ;  the  new  ones  art  some  of  gold*  ethers  of 


%)ioveTotifteenye»s;  Mt  iiotMKgtotaocoiintiar^^at'ivibidkpowdtyfbfiite 
Iwspiuii,  verytione^yideelarad  be  kad  -BfS  ;moidorft  not  dii»tributed,  wbiohihs 
iK!kii0wl«dged  to  my  aoount:  as  to  tbe  iifig^s  4Mirt,  thftt  refunded  ooihing. 
•  There  4iras  a  ieHer  fvoia  my  -paitner^  congratulating  me  affeatidOfOely  upon  mf 
jbeing  «ti«e,  giving  me  :an  aocouat  4iow  the  estates  was  improived,  aiid  mhat  k 
produced  ;a  year :;  with  «  paiticolar  of  the  number  of  squares  or  acres  that  it  cqd- 
tfained,  lioMTiplantedi  liow -many  slaves -tbeBtweiie  < upon  it,  and  making  t»eaty- 
two  crosses  .for  blessings,  told  me  he  bad  said  somany  iive  JSiitirifft*  .totthank 
•tfae  blessed  Virgin  that  I  aias  alii^e^  inviting  me  very  ipasaionatelyito. come  over 
mad  take  possessipn  of  my  own ;  and,  in  the  tmeao  time,  -to  give  him  'Orders  to 
^om  be  should  deliver  my  efieets,  if  I  >did  not  come  myself;  •ofmcluding  iwith  a 
liearfey '.tender  of  his  friendship,  and  that  of  bis  family  ;  and  sent  me,  aiMiiimsent, 
«e«en  Stte  ieopards*  skins*  nvhiob  be  had,  it  seems,  reodved  fisom  ^Africa,  by 
some  otlieFf ship  that  be  bad  sent  thitber,  and  which,  it  seems,  bad  made  a  better 
3^oyage  tlian  I:  He  sent 'me  .abo  five  lobesfes  of  eKcdllent  sweatmeals,  and  a  hun- 
idred  pieoes<df^old  unooined,  inot  quite  «o  large  as  moidors.  By  lhe«an)e  fleet, 
my  two  mefchant  tnisiecs  shipped  ;me  UBOO  dMslS'of  sugsr^t  8(M>  roUsiof  tobaccs, 
«im1- the  rest  of  ths  whole  aeeountiinjgold. 

d^ightvwell  say  <now,  .indeed,  ^hnt  ihm  latter  end  of  Jobt  was  better  than  the 
beginning.  Jt  is  impossible  >to  esprees  iliet^utterings  of 'my  very  heart,  wheof 
iiNind  all  mf^ealih^aiMwtffne;  ifor,  4|s  •<be  firasil  ships  come  all  in  fleets,  the 
same  ships  which  brought  my  letters  brought  my  goods:  and  the  effects  wem 
lNi(«:in'the.ti«errii^«ie  the  lenietB  oaoseio  a^*hand.  In  a, word,  I  turned  pale 
sindrgfewsick ;  and.hadnot  tbe'Oldfiian  run  and  fetched  me  a  cordial,  I  believe 

fcn  ■■  1  <>  I  p^  Mini  ,    ■««»«»*.><  I  m  ^i»M*  »nn   >  twmt^iirtm   <  n  mm  im  itn  m  ■  j  i  »■■  '  ■    i '  i     ^ '  no  'if 

'^  >AvB-AS'A«xA  >-«  i£oirsMiIa< of  devotion  veryiasaal  io'the  ronish  eborch,  added  to 
4their  Ittnsgy  by /Pope  JciHN.ilU&II.  in.tbe  .fooctvenih  aentni^  :  it  consists  in  fact  of  that 
.woQderful>4alulntion,(if  Aleny,  ;|he  mother  of  Jeans,  -by-ASttpcmatiiral  being. called  an 
«i}igel  annomciug  tbe.oiyisterjriifitbe.inoarnation,  -as  reUtcd  in  the  jguspel  (Luke  l,  28)» 
iFfae  words  of  this  invocation,  .as  as«d  in  the  .hitin  charch  service,  are  as  follow:— 
Jlkve  Maria!  jgfittui  plena  di>minu$  tecum  bj^tedicta  tu  in  mulieribus  ^  benedictus fructuf 
fxntns  tui  Jems,  Sancta  Maria  !  mater  dei  ora  pro  nobis  peccatoribus  nunc  ^  in  h/ori 
^nortis  nostrae,  Himen, — ^The  chaplcts  or  rosaries  of  the  roroaiiists  are  divided  into  so 
many  Ave-'Mariasi  and  so  man}'  pater-nosters,  (or  l/ordVprayers)  indicated  by  beads  nt 
Ififferent  sizes;  which  hence  are -also  themselves  called  '*  aves**  or  "  paters," 

i  STrO'An:~'to  the  htstorieill  notices  on  this  article,  contained  in  the  notes  at 
^pages  -35,  and  59,  the  yea^er  mey  a^  the  evidence  of  the  following  classical 
f|ootatioi) j  -^seriptive  of  certain-iMtioiis  naaKd  by  the  poet  :«*- 

Qfit^tte  bUmiit  tenM  ah  arwvAine  suct^s,       Xvc an. 

It  is  no  1ess.«ii^golar  than  true,. that  the  article  of  colonial  produce,  sagar»  the  want  of 
which  Has  beent  for  some  time;  pesUuntilnow,  felt  as  the.seyerest  privation  throughout  the 
continent  of  Europe,. was  scarcely  known  amojng.us  three  hundred  years  ago.  Sugar  wss 
'^rst  brought  into  Europe  Trom'Ksia*  1150,  and  at,  that  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  culti- 
vate it  ia  Italy,  but  it  'failed :  the  ^rtuguese  and  Spatkiard;,  however,  in  the  ad  ventorous 
%pirit  of  colDnizatioti.#hich  first  distinguished  them,  it  is  asserted  by  some  writers,  carried 
^tfae  cane«rootinto  AmeTtsa,'in<i5fO,  which  succeeded  to  the  full -extent  of  their  liopes 
And.  thence  It  McsflLSOontrADftpianted.  to  the  Westlndiaisles,  where  its  luxuriant  produce 
extended  itself  ivith  such  rapidity,  as  soon  to  become  an  object  of  that  national  strife  and 
'  warfare,  which  but  u  1e,w  months  ago  assutaed  the  terrifying  feature  of  the  most  sanguinary 
JJjerpetui^y  !  The  sl«ve*trade,'for  vfrhi6h  the  culture  of  this  reed  has  furnished  the  prin- 
cipal. |)vetext,  originated  from  the  voyage  Of  Antonio  Goksalez,  a  Portuguese,  in 
"1443.'  The  firit  eoropean  fort  was  constructed  in  Africa,  1481.  The  Spaniards  first 
employed  negros  in  the  mines  Of  Hespaniola,  1502.  The  first  english  slave-trader, 
^«  damned'to  everlasting  famej"  was 'John  Hawkins«  1562.  Gibbon,  speaking  of  tbs 
>drfices  erected  at't^alermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  for  a  colony  of  greek  artificers  in  the 
f  middle  ages,  iayif'(Dedine  and 'Fall  of  Rdtnan  empire :  chap,  lii.)  •*  Kuoo  FaicakdUI 
.Sty left  them  nobUes  ijficinas.  The  Ardbs  had  not  introduced  silk^  thougli  tltcy  bad  plauifid 
eanes  and  tnflfid  SH^^^,  in  the  plain  orPaiermo*'" 

I  Job,  xlii,  10,  It, 
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.^e.ii|^en  surprise  ef  joy  had  over&et  naturei  and  I  had  died  upon  the  spot: 
m^  after  that,  I  continued  verj  ill,  and  was  so  some  hours,  until  a  physician 
being  sent  for,  and  something  of  the  real  cause  of  my  illness  being  known,  he 
ordered  me  to  be  let  blood ;  after  which  I  had  relief,  and  grew  well :  but  I  verily 
believe,  if  I  had  not  been  eased  by  a  vent  given  in  that  manner  to  the  spirits,  X 
ahoald  have  died. 

I  was  now  master,  all  on  a  sudden,  of  above  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  in 
inoney,  and  had  an  estate,  as  I  m^ht  well  call  it,  in  Brazil,  of  above  a  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  as  sure  as  an  estate  of  lands  in  England;  and,  in  a  word,  I  was  in 
a  condition  which  I  scarce  knew  how  to  understand,  or  liow  to  compose  myself 
for  the  enjoyment  of  it.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  recompense  my  original 
benefactor,  my  good  old  captain,  who  had  been  first  charitable  to  me  in  my  dis- 
tress, kind  to  me  in  my  beginning,  and  honest  to  me  at  the  end.  T  showed  him 
all  that  was  sent  to  me ;  I  told  him,  that,  next  to  the  providence  of  heaven,  which 
disposed  all  things,  it  wks  owing  to  him ;  and  tiiat  it  now  lay  on  me  to  reward 
him,  which  I  would  do  a  hundred-fold :  so  I  first  returned  to  him  the  hundred 
moidors  I  had  received  of  him ;  then  I  sent  for  a  notary,  and  caused  him  to 
draw  up  a  general  release  or  discharge  for  the  470  moidors,  whicli  he  had 
acknowledged  he  owed  me,  in  the  fullest  and  firmest  manner  possible.  After 
which  I  caused  a  procuration  to  be  drawn,  empowering  him  to  be  my  recei^'er  of 
the  annual  profits  of  my  plantation,  and  appointing  my  partner  to  account  with 

'  him,  and  make  the  returns  by  the  usual  fleets  to  him  in  my  name  :  and  a  clauso 
2D  the  end,  being  a  grant  of  100  moidors  a-year  to  him  during  his  life,  out  of  tlie 
effects,  and  50  moidors  a-year  tahis  son  after  him,  for  his  life:  thus  I  requited 
my  old  man. '  I  was  now  to  consider  which  way  to  steer  my  course  next,  and 
what  to  do  with  the  estate  that  fortune  had  thus  put  into  my  hands ;  and,  indeed, 
I  had  more  care  upon  my  head  now,  than  I  had  m  my  silent  state  of  life  in  the 
island,  where  I  wanted  nothing  but  what  I  had,  and  had  nothing  but  what  I 

'  wanted ;  whereas  I  had  now  a  great  charge  upon  me,  and  my  business  was  how 
to  secure  it.  T  had  never  a  cave  now  to  hide  my  money  in,  or  a  place  where  it 
might  lie  without  lock  or  key,  till  it  grew  mouldy  and  tarnished  before  any  body 
would  meddle  with  it:  on  the  contrary,  I  knew  not  where  to  put  it,  or  whom  to 
trust  with  it.  My  old  patron,  the  captain,  indeed^  was  honest,  and  that  was  the 
only  refuge  I  had.    In  the  next  place,  my  interests  in  Brazil  seemed  to  summon 

.  me  thither ;  but  now  I  could  not  tell  how  to  think  of  going  thither,  until  I  had 
settled  my  affairs,  and  left  my  effects  in  some  safe  hands  behind  me.  At  first  I 
thought  of  my  old  friend  the  widow,  who  I  knew  was  honest,  and  would  be  just 
to  me ;  but  then  she  was  in  years,  and  but  poor,  and,  for  ought  I  knew,  might 
be  in  debt;  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  had  no  way  but  to  go  back  to  England  myself^ 
and  take  my  effects  with  me.  « 

It  was  some  months,  however,  before  I  resolved  upon  this ;  ahd  therefore,  as  I 
had  rewarded  the  old  captain  fully,  and  to  his  satisfaction,  who  had  been  my 
former  benefactor,  so  I  began  to  think  of  my  poor  widow,  whose  husband  bad 
been  my  first  benefactor,  and  she,  while  it  was  m  her  power,  my  faithful  steward 

«  and  iostructOE.    So  the  first  thing  I  did,  I. got  a  merchant  in  Lisbon  to  write  to 

his  correspondent  in  London,  not  only  to  pay  a  bill,  but  to  go  find  her  out,  anU 

carry  her  in  money  a  hundred  pounds  from  me,  and  to  talk  with  her,  and  comfort 

her  in  her  poverty,  by  telling  her  she  should,  if  1  lived,  have  a  further  supply :  at 

the  same  time  I  sent  my  two  sisters  in  the  country,  a  hundred  pounds  each,  they 

being,  though  not  in  want,  yet  not  iu  very  good  circumstances ;  one  having  been 

married  and  left  a  widow,  and  the  other  having  a  husband  not  so  kind  to  her  as 

*  he  should  be.    But  among  all  my  relations  or  acquaintances,  I  coald  not  yet 

pitch  upon  one  to  whom  I  durst  commit  the  gross  of  my  stock,  that  I  might  go 

away  to  Brazil,  and  leave  things  safe  behind  me ;  and  this  greatly  perplexed  me. 

Inad  once  a  mhid  to  have  gone  to  Brazil,  and  have  settled  myself  there;  for  I 

was,  as  it  were,  naturalized  to  the  place  ;  but  I  had  some  little  scruple  in  ro^ 

xnind  about  religion,  which  insensibly  jdrew  me  back.    However,  it  was  not  reli- 

fffon  tUat  kept  me  from  going  there  for  the  present ;  and  as  I  had  made  no  scruple 

Eobin;e(on  ^tuja^oe.  Q 
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ofeiMiforfiuiig  to  the  relfgion  of  the  country  all  the  while  I  was  among  them,  sd 
neither  did  I  yet ;  only  that,  now  and  then,  having  of  late  thought  more  of  it  than 
formerly,  when  I  began  to  think  of  living  and  dying  among  them,  I  began  to  regret 
my  liavm^  professed  myself  a  papist,  and  thought  it  might  not  be  die  best  reli- 
gion to  die  withl 

This,  however,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  the  main  thing  that  kept  me  from  going 
to  Brazil,  but  that  really  I  did  not  know  with  whom  to  leave  my  effects  behind 
me ;  sol  resolved,  at  last,  to  go  to  England  with  it,  where,  if  I  arrived,!  condaded 
I  should  make  some  acquaintance,  or  find  some  relations  that  would  be  faithful  to 
me ;  and,  accordingly,  I  prepared  to  go  to  England  with  all  my  wealth.  In  order  to 
prepare  things  for  my  going  home  (the  Brazil  fieet  being  just  upon  the  point  of 
going  away),  I  resolved  to  give  answers  suitable  to  the  just  and  faithful  account  of 
things  I  had  from  thence;  and,  first,  to  the  priory  of  St.  Augustino  I  wrote  a  letter 
full  of  thanks  for  theirjust  dealings,  and  the  offer  of  the  872  moidors  which  were 
undisposed  of,  which  I  desired  might  be  given,  500  to  the  monastery,  and  S7t 
to  the  poor,  as  the  prior  should  direct ;  desiring  the  good  pndrt^$  prayers  for  me, 
and  the  like.  I  wrote  next  a  letter  of  thanks  to  my  two  trustees,  with  all  the 
acknowledgment  that  so  much  justice  and  honesty  called  for ;  as  for  sending 
them  any  present,  they  were  far  above  having  any  occasion  for  it.  Lastly,  I 
wrote  to  my  partner,  acknowledging  his  industry  in  the  improving  the  plantation, 
and  his  intc^ty  in  increasing  the  stock  of  the  works ;  giving  him  instructions 
for  his  future  government  of  my  part,  according  to  the  powers  I  had  left  with 
my  old  patron,  to  whom  I  desired  him  to  send  whatever  became  due  to  me,  till 
he  should  hear  from  me  more  particularly ;  assuring  him  that  it  was  my  intentioQ 
not  only  to  come  to  him,  but  to  settle  myself  there.  To  this  I  added  a  verv 
handsome  present  of  some  italian  silks  for  his  wife  and  two  daughters,  for  such 
the  captain's  son  informed  me  he  had ;  with  two  pieces  of  fine  english  broad- 
cloth, the  best  I  could  get  in  Lisbon,  five  pieces  of  black  baize,  and  some  Flanders 
lace  of  a  good  value. 
Having  thus  settled  my  aflairs,  sold  my  caigo,  and  turned  all  my  effects  into 

food  bills  of  exchange,  my  next  difficulty  was,  which  way  to  go  to  England;  I 
ad  been  accustomed  enough  to  the  sea,  and  yet  I  had  a  strange  aversion  to  go 
to  England  b)r  sea  at  that  time ;  and  although  I  could  eive  no  reason  for  it,  yet 
the  difficulty  increased  upon  me  so  much,  that  although  I  had  once  shipped  my 
baggage,  in  order  to  go^  yet  I  altered  my  mind,  and  that  not  once,  but  two  or 
three  times. 

It  is  true,  I  had  been  very  unfortunate  by  sea,  and  this  might  be  some  of  the 
reasons;  but  let  no  man  slight  the  strong  impulses  of  his  own  thoughts  in  cases 
of  such  moment:  two  of  the  ships  which  I  bad  singled  out  to  go  in,  I  mean,  more 
particularly  singled  out  than  any  other,  so  as  to  have  put  my  things  on  board  one, 
and  in  the  otlier  to  have  agreea  with  the  captain ;  I  say,  two  of  these  ships  mis- 
carried, viz.  one  was  taken  by  the  Algerioes,  and  the  other  was  cast  away  on  the 
Start,*  near  Tor^bay^f  and  all  the  people  drowned,  except  three ;  so  that  in  either 
of  those  vessels  I  had  been  made  miserable. 


*  Start  :«^he  name  of  a  point  that  stretches  out  into  the  english  channel,  S.  wetter^ 
ly,  from  Dartmouth  in  Devonshire,  abont  5  leagaes ;  the  coast  between  them  forming 
a  bay.  Ships  must  take  core  to  avoid  a  small  rode  that  is  \^  mile  E.S.E.  firom  the  Start; 
but  there  is  good  anchorage  for  westerly  winds,  ander  the  point  on  its  £.  side,  between 
the  point  end  the  charcb  on  the  high  land  in  10  or  11  fathoms,  with  the  point  beariog 
S.W.  The  haven  of  Salcomb  is  about  a  league  westward  from  it.  Rame-head  is  about 
€  leagees  N.W.  as  Portland  is  16  or  17  E  b.  N.  i^  N.  Berry  head  bears  N.  N.  E.  i  S. 
11  miles.  The  geographical  site  of  the  Start  point  is  in  latitode  50®  \^  tb,9^'  N.  loagi- 
tode  S®  38' 20.8"  W.  difference  of  time  from  Greenwich  14  m.  33 .4  s.  High-water 
at  full  and  change  of  ([  6  b.  10  m.  The  Start  is  a  lo«^  ragged  point  rising  from  the  sea 
far  into  ths  land,  about  2  or  3  miles  E.S.G.  from  Praul  point ;  and  may  be  seen  with  the 
hills  to  N.  of  it  by  ships  in  the  channel  in  45  fathoms ;  although  the  fair  way  op  the 
•hannel  is  in  from  30  to  40. 

f  Toa-B AY  :-»a  noted  road  or  rtndetoom  for  the  english  navy ;  where  in  case  ef  w«i« 
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Bftving  been  thm  haraned  m  my  thoughts,  mj  old  pilot,  to  whom  I  conjrmi*-^ 
liicated  every  thjpg,  pressed  me  earnestly  not  to  go  by  sea,  but  either  to  eo  by 
land  to  the  Groyne/  and  cross  over  the  bav  of  Biscay  to  Rochelie^i-  from  whence 
it  was  but  an  easy  and  safe  journey  by  land  to  Paris,  and  so  to  Calais  and  Dover, 
<w  to  go  up  to  Madrid,  and  so  all  the  way  by  land  through  France.  In  a  word,  I 
was  so  prepossessed  against  my  going  by  sea  at  all,  except  from  Calais  to  Dover, 
that  I  resolved  to  travel  all  the  way  by  land ;  ^hich,  as  I  was  not  in  haste,  and 
did  not  value  the  charge,  was  by  much  the  pleasanter  way :  and  to  make  it  more 

terly  winds  Urge  fleets  sometimes  lide  for  several  weeks.  It  is  on  the  S.  eastern  coast 
of  Deronshire,  aboatS  leagues  £.  from  Dartmouth.  To  go  into  the  bay,  bring  the  W. 
point  of  it,  called  Berry-head,  S.  b.  £.  or  S.S.E.  and  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms;  where 
ships  will  lay  land-sheltered  for  W.  for  S.  W.  and  for  Su  winds.  In  this  bay  are  iwQ 
piers  where  small  ressels  lie  agroand.  At  the  N.E.  part  of  this  bay  is  the  tide-haven 
of  Tor*moone.  The  direction  of  the  flood-tide  along  this  coast  is  E.  K.E.  and  the  ebb 
contrary-wise.  The  geographical  site  of  Tor-bay  (that  is  of  the  flaf^-staff  on  Berry- 
head,)  is  ia  latitude  SO'*  24'  0.7*  N.  longitude  3^  28'  14.4'  W.  The  Babal  €f)t<mid$ 
contains  a  pictaresqae  view  of  Tor-bay  in  vol.  i,  p.  328 ;  and  a  second  view  of  Tor- bay 
In  ziii. 

*  Qnotvm  >— the  old  english  corruption  of  Corogne,  which  is  the  french  name  for 
Coronna,  the  Brigantiumot  the  •ntients;-a  well-known  sea-port  town  of  Gallicia  in 
Spain,  being  the  established  ferry  for  the  packet-boats  between  Spain  and  England*  It 
is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay  within  a  spacioos  gulf;  and  is  S.  W.  from  the 
liarbonr  of  Ferrol  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulpb :  the  entrance  into  this  port  is  E« 
along  the  coast  from  the  W.  point  of  land  or  island  of  Cisarga,  at  8  leagues  distance.  To 
enter,  havitig  made  Cisarga,  give  it  a  good  berth,  because  it  is  foul,  then  run  in  E.S.E. 
when  about  the  point  of  Corunna,  S.E.  and  afterwards  S.3.E.  give  that  also  a  berth  of 
4  or  5  cable-lengths ;  and  on  coming  by  the  point  where  the  castle  stands,  a  small 
uland  with  a  little  bouse  on  it  will  be  seen,  along  which  a  ship  may  sail  within  f  cable- 
leneth.  Ron  about  by  this  to  westward,  until  arrivedtbefore  the  Fisher-village ;  and  there 
smcDor  in  6, 7,  or  8  fathoms.  Mslham*s  Naval  Gnetteer  places  Corunna  in  latitude 
43^  56^  N.  longitude  9^  10'  W.  and  states  high-water  with  spring-tides  to  be  at  3  o'clock. 
The  best  french  authority  gives  the  geographical  site  of  Ferrol  43*^  29^  N.  10^  35'  45" 
W.  from  Paris :  the  difference  of  time  being  42  m.  23  s. 

t  RocRELLE : — more  properly  "  La  Rochelle,**  a  considerable  port,  and  commercial 
city  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  situated  within  the  islands  of  Rh6  and  OI6ron,  at 
about  2  leagues  distance  from  the  S.E^.  end  of  the  former.  To  enter  from  the  bay  of 
Biscay  by  the  Pertuig  [sound]  d'Antiocfae,  between  those  two  islands,  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  a  shole  called  "  Lavardin,"  on  the  coast  of  the  former ;  which  a  ship  will 
have  passed  when  the  S.  point  of  Rochelle  called  Courcil,  bears  £.  Vessels  from  the 
north  pass  through  the  other  sound  between  Rh6  and  the  main-land,  called  <*  Pertois- 
Breton:"  in  order  to  which  the  month  of  the  river  between  St.  Michel  and  the  channel 
of  Lufon  mast  be  brought  right  over  the  point  of  the  Hie  Aiguiilon:  with  those  marks. 
mn  quite  through  between  point  St.  Marc  near  Rochelle,  and  the  S.E.  point  of  Rh6, 
smd  so  keep  clear  of  the  Lavardin.  The  leading  mark  to  make  this  coast  is  the  tower 
and  liffht  called  Chasseron,  placed  on  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Ol^ron,  in  latitude  46* 
f' 5rN.  longitude  3°  44'  27*^  W.  from  Paris;  the  difference  of  longitude  between 
which  and  Greenwich  is  2°  20'  15".  The  geographical  site  of  La-Rochelle  is  in  lati- 
tnde  46**  9^  N.  longitude  1^10'W.  from  Greenwich  (according  to  the  somewhat  apo« 
cryphal  anthority  of  the  Naval  gosettecr.)  A  map  and  descriptive  memoir  of  this  por* 
tion  of  the  french  coast  is  to  be  found  in  the  jBabfti  <£t|tQnic(e*  vol,  xxix,  p.  329.  King 
Xtfouzs  XIII.  son  of  Half  RY  IV,  was  but  9  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  assas^it- 
■nation  by  Ravailiac  in  1610.  As  he  grew  op  be  emancipated  himself  from  the 
Influence  of  the  Qaeen»dowager  his  mother ;  discarded  her  favourites ;  and  chose  fot 
Jus  prime-minister  Cardinal  RieaaLieu,  who  by  his  vigorous,  but  rigorous  measures, 
while  he  cemented  the  power,  put  a  period  to  the  remaining  libertiesof  France ;  and  par- 
ticularly by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes  suppressed  the  .religious  establishment  of  the 
protestants  in  that  kingdom ;  who  made  their  last  stand  at  La-Rochelle.  The  taking  of 
this  city  (which  our  K.  Charlbs  I.  who  had  married  the  french  king's  sister,  made 
some  w9kk  efforts  to  cilieve)  pot  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  on  account  of  religion  in 
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80,  my  old  captain  brought  an  englisb  gentleman,  the  Am  of  a  merchant  in  lisboiii 
who  was  willing  to  travel  with  me;  after  which  we  picked  up  two  more  english 
merchants  also,  and  two  joung  portuguese  gentlemen,  the  last  going  to  Paris 
only ;  so  that  in  all  there  were  six  of  us,  and  five  servants ;  the  two  merchants 
and  the  two  Portuguese  contenting  themselves  with  one  servant  between  two,  to 
save  the  charge ;  and  as  for  me,  I  got  an  english  sailor  to  travel  with  roe  as  a 
servant,  besides  my  man  Friday,  who  was  too  much  a  stranger  to  be  capable  of 
supplying  the  place  of  a  servant  on  the  road. 

In  this  manner  I  set  out  from  Dsbnn ;  and  oar  company  being  very  well 
mounted  and  armed,  we  made  a  little  troops  whereof  they  did  me  the  honour  to 
call  me  captain,  as  well  because  I  was  tlie  oldest  man,  as  because  I  had  two  ser- 
▼ants,  and,  indeed,  was  the  origin  of  the  whole  journey.  As  I  have  troubled  yoa 
with  none  of  my  sea*journals,  so  I  shall  trouble  you  now  with  none  of  my  laod- 
journal ;  but  some  adventures  that  happened  to  us  in  this  tedious  and  difficult 
journey  I  must  not  omit. 

When  we  came  to  Madrid,*  being  all  of  us  strangers  to  Spain,  we  were 
willing  to  stay  some  time  to  see  the  court  of  Spain,  and  whatever  else  was  worth 
observing ;  but  it  being  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  we  hastened  away,  and 
set  out  from  Madrid  about  the  middle  of  October;  but  when'we  came  to  the  edge 
of  Navarre,  we  were  alarmed,  at  several  towns  on  the  way,  with  an  account  that 
so  much  snow  was  fallen  on  the  french  side  of  the  mountains,  that  several 


.  *  Madeids— the  particular  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  New-Castille ;  eTentaally  be* 
come  the  universal  metropolis  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Its  geographical  site  (that  is 
the  pUtto-mmfor,  or  "  grand  place")  is  in  latitude  4ff  %^  18*  N.  longitude  3°  4,if  5"  W. 
from  Greenwich*  Its  population  is  estimated  at  about  15|000  inhabitants.  It  standi 
near  the  bauks  of  the  river  Man9anare8  in  a  spacious  plain*  though  surrounded  at  a  certain 
distance  by  mountains  whose  summits  are  frequently  corered  with  snow :  but  its  local 
climate  may  be  judged  of  by  the  authenticated  fact  that  on  the  17th  June  180S,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  SoUmOf  or  afrtcan  wind,  the  height  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
at  2  P.M.  was  9S^  within  doors,  and  in  the  shade  without  87°.  The  houses  of  Madrid 
are  of  brick,  of  no  very  ornamental  architecture :  indeed  they  have  generally  rather  s 
prison-hke  appearance,  the  windows,  particularly  the  lower  range,  being  with  iron  bars. 
Separate  families  generally  inhabit  the  same  house,  as  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris.  Madrid 
can  only  claim  magnificence  in  two  quarters^  namely,  the  Prado,  or  Parade,  a  place  of 
resort  somewhat  similar  to  ^t.  James's  Park,  at  London,  and  the  street  called  CalU  de 
Al'Calai  the  breadth  of  this  latter,  and  its  advantageous  situation  on  the  gentle  slope  of 
a  bill,  give  it  a  very  striking  appearance ;  which  prospect  has  been  described  io  the 
following  lines :— - 

Qnt^  a  lo  1^09  eampea 

Ya  la  Adnana  real^fabrica  altiva 

Que  corona  y  rematd 

La  voria  per«pectttNX 

De  aqKdia  immensa  CaUe,  en  yo  espacio 

Xn-un  swmc  dedivin  te  dt/ato. 

The  Man^anares  is  a  stream^  which  partaking  of  the  nature  of  all  mountain  torrents  is 
of  very  uncertain  width;  it  is  crossed  by  a  magnificent  bridge  of  such  disproportionate 
dimensions  to  its  river  during  the  dry  season  (although  not  greater  than  is  required  whea 
the  waters  are  swollen)  that  it  has  become  a  sort  of  bye-word  among  travellers,  and 
particularly  attracted  the  sarcasms  of  the  lively  French.  Of  these,  oae  has  compared 
the  Manfanares  to  Dives  in  the  gospel ;  another  has  recommended  a  sale  of  the  bridge 
to  buy  water  for  the  river.  In  one  of  the  odes  by  Oonooua,  a  Spanish  poet,  in  all  the 
honesty  of  national  pride,  and  with  the  utmost  gravity,  he  gives  to  the'hver  al  Madn4 
the  following  titles  :^- 

Manganar^l  Man^tmaretf 
Ot  que  in  todo  el  aguatismo 
£stm  Dnque  de  arroyot    [Duke  of  streams] 
Y  Visconde  de  lot  rioi^     [Viscount  of  rivers] 
A  more  genuine  specimen  of  balhot  is  rarely  to  be  met  witlu 
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travellers  w«re  obligedto  come  back  to  PampeloD%*  after  having  attempted,  at 
an  extreme  hazard,  to  pass  on.  When  we  came  to  Paropeiona  itself,  we  found 
it  SQ,  indeed ;  and  to  me,  that  bad  been  always  used  to  a  hot  climate,  and  to 
countries  where  I  could  scarce  bear  any  clothes  on,  the  cold  was  insufferable : 
nor,  indeed,  was  it  more  painful  than  surprisibg,  to  come  but  ten  days  before  out 
of  Old^Castile,  where  the  weather  was  not  only  warm,  but  very  hot]|  and  imme« 
diately  to  feel  a  wind  from  the  Pyronean  mountains  so  very  keen,  so  severely 
cold,  as  to  be  intolerable,  and  to  endanger  benumbing  and  perishing  of  our  fingers 
and  toes.  Poor  Friday  was  really  frightened  when  he  saw  the  mountains  all 
covered  with  snow,  and  felt  cold  weather,  which  he  had  never  seen  or  felt  before 
in  his  life.  To  mend  the  matter,  when  we  came  to  Pampelona,  it  continued 
snowing  with  so  much  violence,  and  so  long,  that  the  people  said  winter  was  come 
before  its  time ;  and  the  roads,  which  were  difficult  before,  were  now  quite  im* 
passable ;  for,  in  a  word,  the  snow  lay  in  some  places  too  thick  for  us  to  travel, 
and  being  not  hard  frozen,  as  is  the  case  in  the  northern  countries,  there  was  no 
going  wiuioot  being  in  danger  of  being  buried  alive  every  step.  We  stayed  no 
less  than  twen^r  days  at  Pampelona;  when  seeing  the  winter  fcoraing  on,  and 
no  likelihood  of  its  being  better,  for  it  was  the  severest  winter  dl  over  Europe 
that  had  been  known  in  the  memory  of  roan,  I  proposed  that  we  should  all  go 
away  to  Fontarabia,t  and  there  take  shipping  for  Bordeaux,  j:  which  was  a  very 
little  voyage.  But  while  I  was  considering  this,  there  came  in  four  french  gen* 
tiemen,  who  having  been  stopped  on  the  french  side  of  the  passes,  as  we  were  on 
the  Spanish,  had  found  out  a  guide,  who,  traversing  the  country  near  the  liead  of 
Languedoc,  had  brought  them  over  the  mountains  by  such  ways,  that  they  were 
not  much  incommod^  with  the  snow;  for  where  they  met  with  snow  in  any 
quantity,  tliey  said  it  was  frozen  hard  enough  to  bear  them  and  their  horses* 
We  sent  for  this  guide,  who  told  us  he  would  undertake  to  carry  us  the  same  way 
with  DO  hazard  from  the  snow,  provided  we  were  armed  sufficiently  to  protect 
ourselves  from  wild  beasts ;  fur,  he  said,  upon  these  great  snows  it  was  frequent 
for  some  wolves  to  ^ow  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  being  made 
ravenous  for  want  of  food,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow.  We  told  him 
we  were  well  enough  prepared  for  such  creatures  as  they  were,  if  he  would  insure  ' 
us  from  a  kind  of  two-legged  wolves,  which,  we  were  told,  we  were  in  most 
danger  from,  especially  on  the  french  side  of  the  motmtains.    He  satisfied  us 

*  Pampelona  :-^the  capital  city  of  upper  Nairarre  ;  which  coontry  was  formerly  a 
kingdom  of  itself,  but  is  now  a  province  of  Spain,  although  it  forms  one  of  the  regal 
titles  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  in  right  of  king  HENav  IV.  whose  ancestors  were  dis* 
possessed  by  FBanxNANn,  king  of  Spain*  about  1512.  This  city  is  situated  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyretiean  mountains  facing  the  outlet  of  the  principal 
passes  through  that  natural  barrier,  is  strongly  fortified;  and  considered  as  the  key  of 
Spain  on  its  north-eastern  frontier.  It  fell  very  unfairly  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in 
the  ./year  1807;  but  was  retaken  after  a  tedious  blockade  by  the  combined  armies 
English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  in  1813. 

t  FoNTABABiA  :•— properly  called  in  Spanish  Fuentarabia :  a  town  of  Biscaya  on  the 
sea^oast  of  the  great  bay  called  by  most  navigators  after  that  province :  but  by  the 
French  with  equal  rightr^lie  gulf  of  Gascugne.  Spain  js  here  separated  from  France 
by  the  river  Bidassoa,.  which  flows  between  Fontarabia  and  Auday^.  It  haa  a  vpratty 
good  harbour  for  vessels  of  .noderate  burthen,  and  a  fort :  it  is  at  the  distance  of  6 
leagues  from  Bayonne.  High  water  with  spring  tides 'at  jf  past  3  o'clock.  LAtitude  4S^ 
2i'^S€r  K  longitod«  1^.47'  29*  W.  according  to  the  Requisite  Tablet',  which  differs  but 
14'  from  the  Oonnaitsance-det  terns  after  reducing  the  meridian  of  Paris  to  that  of  Green* 
"wich :  in  stating  the  longitude  of  which  respective  observatories  the  Requisite  Tablet 
do  Dot  notice  the  seconds  of  the  french  statement  thereof,  vis.  ^  dO'  15*. 

t  BoaQBA-VX  :— the  capital  of  the  province  of  Cayenne  prior  to  the  revolution  of 
1789  {  which  prjDyiiice  in  the  ^lew  division  of  France  by  the  first  national  a^emblj, 
became  the  department  of' the  Gironde ;  which  is  the  name  of  the  aestuary  formed  by 
the  rivers  Garonne  and  Dordogiic.    Bordeaux  is  situated  12  leagues  distant  from  the 
river's  mouth.    For  the  liistory,  geography  and  picturesque  scenery  of  this  eminent  city:' 


sso 

tbnt  tlMM  nu  no  danger  of  that  kind  in  the  my  that  we  were  t»%0'.  mti 
reedily  agreed  lo  follow  hini|  U  did  also  twelve  other  gentlemen,  with  dieir  Kr> 
Tant),  sume  French,  Mine  Sjraniih,  who,  as  I  said,  had  attempted  to  go,  end  wen 
obliged  to  come  back  agnin. 

Accordingly,  we  Bet  out  from  Pampelona,  with  our  gntde,  on  the  Idthof 
Navembrr;  and,  indeed,  [  *b9  gurpriscd,  wlien  instead  of  going  forwurd,  he 
came  directly  back  with  us  on  the  same  road  that  we  cnihe  fioni  Jladnd,  about 
twenty  miles ;  nhen  having  passed  two  rivers,  and  coine  into  the  plain  couDtrj, 
*e  found  ourselves  in  n  wnrm  d'niate  agnin,  where  the  countr]>  was  ptcMint, 
and  no  snow  to  be  seen ;  but  on  a  suddaii  turning  to  his  left,  he  approacbed  (be 
AtooTttains  another  way :  and  although  it  In  time  tlie  hilts  and  precipicei  leaked 
dreadful,  yet  he  made  so  many  tonra.  sooh  mennders,  aiid  led  us  by  inch  windini 
ways,  that  we  insensibly  pas&ed  tlie  height  of  the  mountains  wichoDt  being  much 
incttmliered  w4tl]  the  suuw ;  and,  all  on  a  sudden,  he  showed  us  the  pleauni 
(ruitrul  provinces  of  Languedoc  and  Gasooigne,aH|;rcen  and  Boarishing,  thou|h, 
indeed,  at  a  gr^i  distant,  and  we  bad  some  rough  way  to  pais  HiU.  We  were 
a  little  uneasy,  however,  when  we  ftmiid  h  snowed  crte  wliole  day  and' a  nightie 
Ast,  that  we  could  not  travel ;  but  he  bid  us  be  ea^y ;  we  tboiild  soon  be  put  it 
all  1  we  found,  Indeed,  that  we  begnn  to  descend  ever^  day,  nnd  to  conle  more 
noith  than  before;  and  so  depeuding.  upon  our  guide,  we  went  on.'  It  wsi 
about  two  hours  before  night,  when  <iwr  guide  being  something  before  us,  nnd 
notjuMiu  sight,  out  rushed  three  monstroas  wolves,*  and  after  tbem  a  bear,  oat 


d  set-port,  tee  Babal  tfljtanidti  vol.  vii,  p.  211 ;  mi,  148;  <iii,Sf9.    Tbeletio 

me  of  Bordeaux »■>  Burdigala.     See  Ruoolk's  Igtuyramw.  153. 

*  Wo(.r:— iucDolog;,  th«cinii2HpuiarLiHNj>ui,  abeutofprey,  aflhedogkind. 
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orabdlow  mj  MijoiBiAgto  a  thtck  wood;  two  nfibt  wolrei  mida  at  tlie  guide, 
aBrfbad'^  hwa  fiw  before  a,  be  woold  baVe  beeo  rferoored  before  we  codM 
hive  helped  bitu ;  one  «f  tbem  faiteoed  npon  bis  bone,  and  the  other  attacked 
ibe  mail  witb  that  TideDle,  that  he  bnd  not  lime,  or  presence  of  mind  enongb 
to  draw  bis  pistol,  but  holioned  and  cried  to  ub  most  liulilj.     tdj  man  Friday 
being  next  me,  I  bode  bim  ride  up,  and  see  nhat  wa>  the  natter.     As  toon  aa 
Friday  came  id  tight  of  the  man,  be  bolloned  out  aa  laud  aa  the  other,  "  O 
master  I  D  master !"  but,  like  n  bold  fellow,  rode  directly  up  to  tbe  poor  man, 
and  with  his  pistol  shot  tbe  wolf  that  attacked  him  in  the  bead.    It  was  happv 
for  tbe  poor  man  that  it  was  my  man  Friday ;  for  he  having  been  used  to  lacn 
creatures  in  his  countrr,  he  had  no  fear  upon  him,  but  went  close  up  to  biin  and 
abot  bim,  at  above;  wbereas,  any  other  of  ui  would  have  Rred  at  a  farther  dis- 
tance, aod  haveperfaaps either  missed  the  wolf,  or  endai^red  shooting  the  man. 
Butitwasenoagh  tohaTeterrifiedaboldermnn  than  I,  and,indee<l,itBtarnied)ill 
our  company,  Aheo,  with  the  noise  of  Friday'*  pistol,  we  heani  on  both  tides  the 
most  dismal  howling   of  wolres;  and  tbe  noise,   redoubled  by  the  echo  of  the 
mountains,  Mpeared  to  m  as  if  tliere  had  been  a  prodigious  number  of  them ; 
and  perhapa  Were  was  not  sneh  a  few  as  that  wehaa  no  cause  of  apprehensions: 
however,  as  Friday  bad  killed  this  wolf,  tbe  other  that  had  fastened  upon  tfa« 
horse  left  tiim. immediately,  and  ,fled,  without  doiw  bim 
bappil;  fastened  uppif ,  Kaljead^  irhe^  tfie  .tois^s^of  th^  bi 
teeth.     JBut,  tl^ 'pian  wU  nip^burt;  for' tlie  raging  credit 
once  in  the  arm,  and  ^lie'o^ti^r  time  ft  ,lii'tle,a^ye,h>f  ■j'^i 
made  tome  defense,  he  w^juStas  it  were  tu?iV)>'*8.<)*fVf  ,' 
horte,  when  friday  came  vp  ancf  shot  the  wolf..,,It,if,^My,i 
noise  of  Friday's  pistol  we  all,  mended  our  pace,  f^pliruae''t 
which  was  very  difficult,  wtjujd  give '  us  lenye,  to  see  what 
suon  as  we  came  clear  of  the  trees,  which,  blinded  us  hpfort 
bad  been  the  case^  and.  how  Friday  had  dj^itg^g^  thepoi 
did  not  presently  discern  what  kind  ofcreatuteit  was  he  h»d  l^illed.  _      ,...., 
But  never  vras  a  fight  managed  so  hardily,  and  iu  sucli  a  siirprisii^  puinneri 

with  the  tail,  beading  inward,  and  Ibe  laigril  and  Ge  ice  it  of  ihst  race  of  antiuils,  it'  is 
Tilteni«ly  tike  the  dog  in  shape,  and  if  (he  bead,  which  ii  lonpi  with  a  pointed  nose, 
did  not  differ  a  liltla  in  Gguie,  one  would  be  apt  to  declate  it  tbe  rery  mat  aitlmil. 
It  bas  a  very  UTage  look  about  the  face,  its  eyei  are  glsrinp,  and  its  teeih  are  large. 
The  ancienU  had  an  opinion  thai  rlieuedi  orihe  wolf  was  nil  ufonetoiid  buae;  bur,  on 
the  coDtraiy,  Ibis  cieatnre  is  able  lo  turn  and  Iwist  it  about  better  than  the  dog-kind.  Th* 
wolf,  Bs  well  as  all  the  othecbeqit'  or  prey, can  endure  hunger  a  long  time,  though  very 
Toraciaui  when  it  meets  witb  food.  The  woir  differs  from  the  dog  in  Iiii  note,  for 
iuitead  of  the  barking  of  the  dog  ihis  creature  onlv  howli ;  hii  esri,  wbicb  (land  erect, 
and  bislail,  mtke  him  alio  greail;  resemble  the  fox.  The  bail  of  (he  wolf  ii  long  ^  Iba 
legs  are  long ;  tbe  bead  and  neck  cinerous  ;  ^nd  the  Iwd;  geueralty  pale  brown,  tinged 
witb  yellawj  »melime>  foand  whnei  in  Canada lomeiuuei  blackj  and  ttller  ihaQ  a 
)*<ee  greyhound.  Tbe  wolf  inhabits  Ibe  contineoti  of  Europe,  Alia,  Africa,  and 
America.  In  1381  tlieie  animals  infested  leveral  of  Ibe  eiiglitb  counties ;  but  after  that 
period,  uur  reijords  make  no  metiiion  of  then).  The  last  wolf  known  in  Scollimd  wai 
killed  in  168U,  and  in  Ireland  on*  was  killed  In  1710.  The  wolves  of  North  America 
are  theimaUett;  aud  when  recluimed,  are  (lie  dogs  of  (be  natives;  those  of  .Senegal  (ha 
brgex  and  fiercest.  Those  of  the  Cape  are  grey  striped  black  j  others  are  black.  Thej 
are  cruel,  but  cowardly  animals;  they  fly  from  man,  except  when  impelled  by  hunger  ; 
in  which  case,  Ihay  pruwl  bj  night  iu  great  droves  through  villages,  and  destroy  any 
peraoni  they  mecti  and  liariiig  oare  got  Ibe  tasie  of  human  blood,  give  i(  the  prefer- 
ence. In  hard  weather  wolves  astemblc  iu  large  tioups,  and  join  m  dreadful  howhugs. 
They  have  a  fine  scent,  and  bunt  by  the  nose  :  between  Ihem  and  the  dogs  a  mniusl 
enmity  mihsist)  t  (bey  gn  with  young  ten  weeks  and  bring  from  five  to  nine  at  a  birth. 
(R*v  aud  PaHHiKt.) 

>   "  And  withered    murthet,  (alarum'd    by  hii  sentinel,  tha  mlf,  whaia 

howl's  bis  walchj  thus  witb  his  siealtliy  pace,  with  Tarqiuu'i  niiihing  stlides,  (on'fda 
bis  design  noves  like  a  ghost." — SHAsatrEAaa;  JIactttA. 


II  thnt  ivhic[i  fiilloned,  between  Fridny  nnd  the  hear,*  wliieh  gkre  m  all,  tbo«h 
tt  fint  we  were  lurprJMd  aod  afraid  for  bim,  the  gceateK  divenion  HM^nahb. 


As  the  bear  is  a  heaTjr  clumsj  creature,  and  does  not  gallop  as  the  wolf  doe), 
%ho  is  swirt  and  light,  so  he  has  two  particular  qualities,  which  generally  are  the 
rule  of  his  actions :  drat,  as  to  men,  which  are  not  his  proper  prey,  he  does  not 
nmialU  attempt  them,  except  thej  first  attack  him,  unless  he  he  eicessiie  hunp-y,' 
jirbich  it  is  probable  might  now  be  thecnse,  the  ground  beinj  covered  with  snow), 
if  yoD  do  Dot  meddle  with  him,  he  will  not  meddle  with  you ;  but  then  you  must 
take  care  to  be  fery  ciwil  to  him,  and  give  him  tlie  road,  for  he  is  a  very  nice 
f^lleman:  he  will  not  go  a  step  out  of  his  way  for  a  prince;  nay,  if  yon  are 
reolly afraid,  your  "best  way  is  to  look  another  nay,  and  keep  going  on;  for 
Sometimes  if  you  stop,  and  stand  still,  and  look  steadfastly  at  him,  he  takes  it 
for  an  affront;  but  if  you  throw  or  toss  any  thing  at  him,  and  it  hits  him,  though 
it  wfrebut  n  bit  of  stick  as  big  ns  your  finger,  he  thinks  himself  abused,  and  sets 
all  other  business  aside  to  pursue  his  revenge,  and  will  have  satisfaction  in  point 
ofhonour; — this  is  his  first  quality :  the  next  i',  if  he  be  once  affronted,  he  will 
never  leave  you,  night  no.-  day,  fill  he  has  his  revenge,  but  follows  at  a  good 

■  BeAB;— (urmi)  in  the  Linnsan  system  of  nwiopy, 
animals  of  tbe^<ra:  urder ;  the  chsraclera  ul'  itliich  trr,  lliat 
beloif,  are  six  in  nomber,  the  npper  ones  iill«rnatrly  holion 
are  single  and  conical;  the  griaders  live  or  sin  ;  tlietonfues' 
■nd  the  penu  large.  The  cbmmon  hear  bas  a  ihort  tail ;  and 
front  all  the  othrr  beasts  uf  prey.  Its  head  is  ninch  Urgmt 
back  istitreniely  hard,  tough,  and  slrong,  under  the  I't'liy  i 
Me  longer^  softer,  and  less  nttid  than  in  any  olher  wild  hei 

wool  in  some  degree  :  ili  skall  is  mach  thinner  than  that  ofihe  non  ;  nui  irs  nram  more 
than  twice  as  much  in  quantity  :  ils  uyei  ace  very  small,  and,  what  is  very  remaikablc, 
tiave  a  nictating  nieml)rane  to  cover  them  on  oecnBlon.  lis  feet  have  all  five  toes,  ai 
veil  the  hinder  as  the  fore  ones :  and  what  is  reniarkiiblp  is,  that  the  laige  toe,  which 
answers  to  the  thumb  with  as,  Is  in  Ihe  placv  of  (he  htile  finger.  It  is  a  very  cumnMn 
crealim  in  Germany,  Poland,  Uthiisnia,  and  many  olher  places.  The  bear  was  for. 
nierly  an  inhsbliant  of  Britain,  and  was  transported  from  thence  lo  Rome.  Bear- 
baiting  was  a  favourite  pastime  with  onr  ancestois.  The  bear  ii  observed  to  bear  some 
analogy  to  man  !  ashaviilg  hair  on  both  eye-lids,  which  no  iiiher  brute  h».  Hli  itruo 
(ore  and  aiialumy  ore  described  by  ihe  French  ocademist  Do  Hasei,  (ffiit.  Fcg.  Actii, 
Sc.  i.)  Some  disiingnbh  two  kinds  afbeais,  lerrealrial  nxil  maiiae ;  the  rormer  of  which 
keep  lo  the  mounlaina,  whereas  thfe  latter  come  out  on  tbeice  as  far  as  (he  middle  of  the 
NoTihSes.  S'lmeofthiskindarefounrlin  Nova-Zemlia,  of  an  enonnons  ilie.  Each 
male  among  the  Ka-bears  has  a  bevy,  conlaiiiing  from  fiAeen  to  fifty  females,  which  b* 
possesses  lo  bliQself  eiclusively. 
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toand  rate^  tilt  lie  overtakes  too;    My  man  Friday  bad  delivered  cor  guide,  and  * 

when  «ce -came  up  to  hiniy  he  waft  helping  him  off  from  bis  horse,  for  the  maa 

was  both  hurt  and  frightened,  when,  on  a  sudden,  we  espied  the  bear  come  oiit- 

of  the  wood,  and  a  vast  monstrous  one  it  was,  the  bifirgest  by  far  that  ever  I  saw*' 

We  were  all  a  little  surprised  when  we  saw  him ;  but  when  Friday jww  him,  it 

was 

Friday, 

shakee 

the  fellow  so  well  pleased :  ''  You  fool,''  says  I,  "  he  will  eat  you  up.^— <<  Ealee. 

me  up  !  eatee  me  up!''  says  Friday,  twice  over  again;  ** me  eatee  him  up;  me 

makee  you  good  laugh ;  you  all  stay  here,  me  show  you  good  laugh."    So  down 

be  sits,  and.  gets  off  his  boots  in  a  moment,  ai\d  puts  on  a  pair  of  |)umps  (as  we 

call  the  flat  shoes  they  wear,  and  which  he  had  in  bis  packet),  gives  my  other 

servaut  his  horse,  and  with  his  gun  away  he  flew,  swift  like  the  wind* 

The  bear  was  walking  softly  on,  and  o£Eered  to  meddle  with  nobody,  till  Friday, 
pomiog  pretty  near,  calls  to  him,  as  if  the  bear  could  understand  him,  **  Hark  ye* 
hark  ye,^  says  Friday,  *^  me  speakee  with  you.''  We  followed  at  a  distance;  for, 
now  being  come  down  on  the  Gascogne  side  of  the  mountains,  we  were  entered  a. 
vast  great  forest,  where  the  country  was  plain  and  pretty  open,  although  it  had. 
many  trees  in  it  scattered  here  and  there.  Friday,  who  had,  as  we  say,  tlie  heels. 
of  the  bear,  came  up  with  him  (juickly,  takes  up  a  great  stone,  throws  it  at  him,* 
and  hit  him  just  on  the  head :  it  did  him  no  more  harm  than  if  he  had  thrown, 
it  against  a  wall;  but  it  answered  Friday^s  end,  for  the  rogue  was  so  void  of  fear 
that  he  did  it  purely  to  make  the  bear  follow  him,  and  show  us  some  laugh,  as 
he  called  it.  As  soon  as  the  bear  felt  the  blow,  and  saw  him,  he  turns  aboiity 
and  comes  after  him,  taking  devilish .  long  strides,  and  shuffling  on  at  a  strange 
rate,  so  as  would  have  put  a  horse  to,  a  middling  gallop :  away  runs  Friday,  andl 
takes  his  course  as  if  he  run  towards  us  for  help;  so  we  all  resolved  to  fire<  at 
once  upon  the  bear,  and  deliver  my  man ;  though  I  was  angry  at  him  heartily  for 
bringing  the  bear  back  upon  us,  W/hen  he  was  going  about  his  own  business 
another  way :  and  especially  I  was  angry  that  he  had  turned  the  bear  upon  us, 
and  then  run  away ;  and  1  called  out,  "  You  dog,  is  this  your  making  us  laugh?. 
Come  away,  and  take  your  horse,  that  we  may  shoot  the  creature.''  He  heard 
me,  and  cried  out,  ''No  shootee  no  shootee,  stand  still,  and  you  get  much 
laugh:'*  and  as  the  nimble  creature  ran  two  feet  for  the  bear*s  one,. he  turned 
on  a  sudden,  on  one  side  of  us,  and  seeing  a  great  oak  tree  fit  for  his  purposep 
be  beckoned  to  us  to  follow ;  and  doubling  his  pace,  he  gets  nimbly  up  the  tree,' 
laying  his  gun  down  upon  the  ground,  at  about  five  or  six  yards  from  the  bottosa 
oi  the  tree.  The  bear  soon  came  to  the  tree,  and  we  followed  at  a  distances 
the  first  thing  he  did,  he  stopped  at  the  gun,  smelt  to  it,  but  let  it  lie,  and  up^ 
be  scrambles  into  the  tree,  climbing  like  a  cat,,  although  so  monstrous  heavy.  % 
was  amazed  at  the  folly,  as  I  tliought  it,  of  my  roan,  and  could  not  for  my  life 
see  any  tlnng  to  laugh  at  yet,  until  seeing  the  bear  get  up  the  tree,  we  all  rode 
nearer  to  him. 

When  we  caqie  to  the  tree,  there  was  Friday  got  out  to  the  small  end  of  a 
large  branch,  and  the  bear  got  about  half-way  to  him.  As  soon  as  the  bear  got 
out  to  that  part  where  the  limb  of  the  tree  was  weaker,—*'  Ha  I "  says  he  to  us, 
"now  you  see  me  teacliee  bearee  dauce:"  so  he  falls  a  jumping  and  shaking 
the  bough,  at  which  the  bear  began  to  totter,  bui  stood  stifl,  and  began  tp  look 
behind  him,  to  see  how  he  should  get  back;  then,  indeed,  we  did. laugh  heartily* 
But  Friday  had  not  done  with  him  by  a  great  deal ;  when  seeing  him  stand. still, 
he  calls  out  to  him  again,  as  if  he  had  supposed  the  bear  could  speak  english, 
**  what  you  come  no  farther  I  pnty  you  come  farther :  *'  so  he  left  iumping  and 
shaking  the  tree;  and  the  bear,  just  as  as  if  he  understood  what  be  said,  did 
come  a  little  farther ;  then  he  fell  a  jumping  again,  and  the  bear  stopped  again. 
We  thought  now  was  a  good  time  to  knock  him  in  the  head,  and  called  to  Fridav 
IQ  jtand  still,  and  we  would  shoot  (he  bea^::  but  he  cried  oqt  earnestly  VO  pray.T 
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0  pra^l  no sbootee  me  shoot  by  and  then;**  be  fvoold  faave  savd  bf  tnd  by. 
Hoover,  to  shorten  the  story,  Friday  danced  so  much,  and  the  bear  stood  so 
ticklish,  tbat  we  had  laughing  enough,  but  still  could  not  imagine  what  the  fbllow 
would  do :  for  first  we  thoo{|ht  he  depended  upon  shaking  the  bear  off;  and  we 
found  tbe  bear  was  too  cunning  for  that  too ;  ior  he  wonld  not  go  oat  far  enough 
to  bo  thrown  down,  but  dings  fast  with  his  great  broad  claws  and  feet,  so  that 
we  could  not  imagine  what  would  be  the  end  of  it,  and  what  the  jeM  would  bo 
St  last.  But  Friday  put  us  out  of  doubt  quickly:  for  seeing  the  bear  dibg  fast 
to  the  bough,  and  that  ho  would  not  be  persuaded  to  come  any  farther,  ^  Well, 
well,'*  says  Friday,  **  you  no  come  farther,  me  ^;  you  no  come  to  me,  m^  come 
io  you : ''  and  upon  this,  he  goes  out  to  the  smaller  end  of  the  bough,  where  it 
would  bend  with  his  weight,  and  gently  lets  himself  down  by  it,  sliding  doioi 
the  bough,  till  he  came  near  enough  to  jump  down  on  his  feet,  and  away  be  reus 
to  his  gun,  takes  it  up,  and  stands  still*  **  Well ''  said  I  to  him,  **  Friday,  what 
will  you  do  now?  Why  dont  you  shoot  him?'*-— ^ No  shootee,  says  Friday;  ^no 
jot;  me  shoot  now,  me  no  kill ;  me  stavy  give  you  one  more  laugh :  ^  and,  mdeed, 
JO  be  did,  as  you  will  see  presently;  for  when  the  bear  saw  his  enemy  gone,  he 
oomes  back  from  the  bough  where  he  stood,  but  did  it  mighty  cautiously,  looking 
behind  him  every  step,  and  coming  backward  till  he  got  into  the  body  of  tbe 
tree;  then  with  the  same  hinder-end  foremost,  he  came  down  the  tree,  grasping 
it  with  his  claws,  and  moving  one  foot  at  a  time,  yery  leisurely.  At  this  juncture, 
tfnd  just  before  he  could  set  bis  hind  foot  on  the  ground,  Friday  stepped  up 
dose  to  him,  clapped  the  muzzle  of  his  piece  into  his  ear,  and  shot  him  deadi 
Then  the  rogue  turned  about,  to  see  if  we  did  not  laugh;  and  when  he  saw  we 
were  pleased,  by  our  looks,  he  falls  a  laughing  himself  very  loud.  ''So  we  kill 
boaree  in  my  country,*'  says  Friday.  ''So  vou  kill  them?''  says  I:  "  why,  yon 
bavo  ao  guns.''— "No "  says  be, "  no  gun,  but  shoot  great  much  long  arrows" 

This  was  a  good  diversion  to  us;  but  we  were  still  in  a  wild  place,  and  oor 
guide  very  much  hurt,  and  what  to  do  We  hardly  knew  :•  the  howling  of  wolves 
ran  much  in  my  head ;  and,  indeed,  e&cept  the  noise;  I  once  heard  on  the  shore 
of  Africa,  of  which  I  have  said  something  already^  I  never  heard  any  thing  that 
fitfod  me  with  so  much  borrof. 

These  things,  and  tbe  approach  of  nkht,  called  us  off,  or  else,  as  Friday  would 
have  had  us,  we  should  certainly  have  taken  off  the  skin  of  this  monstrous  creature, 
wbtcb  was  worth  saving;  but  we  had  near  three  leagues  to  go,  and  our  guide 
bastened  us ;  so  we  leftbim,  and  wont  forward  on  our  journey.  The  ground 
was  still  covered  with  snow,  •  though  not  so  deep  and  dangerous  as  on  the  moun« 
toins ;  and  the  ra^nous  creatures,  as  we  beard  aftetwards,  were  come  down 
into  the  forest  and  plain  country,  pressed  by  hunger,  to  seek  for  food,  and  had 
done  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  the  villages,  where  they  surprised  the  country 
^opie,  killed  a  great  many  of  their  sheep  and  horses,  and  aome  people  too. 
We  had  one  dangerous  place  to  pass,  of  which  our  guide  told  us,  if  there  were 
Miore  wolves  in  the  country  we  should  find  tbem  there ;  and  this  was  a  small 
plain,  surrounded  with  woods  on  every  side,  and  a  long  narrow  de61^,  or  lane, 
which  we  were  to  pass  to  get  through  the  wood,  and  then  we  should  come  to  the 
village  where  we  were  to  lodge.  It  was  within  half  an  hour  of  sun^set  when  we 
entered  the  first  wood,  and  a  little  after  sun-set  when  we  came  into  the  plain: 
we  met  with  nothing  in  the  first  wood,  except  that,  in  a  little  plain  withm  tbe 
wood,  which  was  not  above  two  furlongs  over,  we 'saw  five  great  wolves  cross 
the  road,  full  speed,  one  after  another,  as  if  they  bad  been  in  chace  of  some 
prey,  and  had  it  in  view ;  th6y  took  no  notice  of  us,  and  were  gone  out  of  sight 
in  a  few  moments.  Upon  this  our  guide,  wh6,  by  the  way,  was  but  a  faint- 
hearted fellow,  bid  us  keep  in  a  ready  postare;  for  he  believed  there  were 
more  wolves  a-coming.  We  kept  our  arms  ready,  and  our  e^s  about  us;  tut 
we  saw  no  more  wolves  until  we  came  through  that  wood,  which  was  near  half 
a  league,  and  entered  the  plain.  As  soon  as  we  -came  into  the  plain,  we  bad 
occasion  enough  to  look  about  us :   the  first  object  we  met  with  was  a  dead 
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honey  chat  is  to  say,  a  poor  hoi<se  wbtefa  the  wolves  had  killed,  and  atleaat  1^ 
doseo  ef  them  at  work,  we  cbald  not  say  eating  of  hiro,  but  picking  of  bill  bones 
rather;  for  they  bad  eaten  up  all  the  fiesb  before.  We  diet  not  think  fit  to  dis* 
tarb  them  at  their  feast  $  neither  did  they  take  moch^  notice  of  os«  FYidai 
would  ha?e  let  fly  at  them,  but  I  would  not  suffer  him  by  any  means;  for  I 
found  we  were  like  to  have  more  bosin^w  tipon  oar  bands  than  we  were  awara 
of.  We  were  not  gone  half  over  the  plain^  when  we  began  to  hear  the  wolvei 
howl  in  the  wood  on  our  left  in  a  frightful  manner,  and  presently  after  we8a# 
about  a  hundred  coming  on  directly  towards  us,  all  in  a  body,  and  most  of  llieni 
in  a  Ittie,  as  regularly  as  an  army  drawn  up  by  experienced  officers.  I  scared 
knew  in  what  manner  to  receive  them,  but  found,  to  draw  ourselves  in  a  dosis 
line  was  the  only  war;  so  we  formed  in  a  moment :  but  that  we  might  not 
have  too  much  interval,  I  ordered  that  only  every  other  man  should  f  re,  and 
that  the  others  who  had  not  fired  should  stand  ready  to  give  them  a  second 
volley  immediately,  if  they  continued  to  advairde  upon  us ;  and  then  that  those 
who  had  fired  at  first  should  not  pretend  to  load  their  fusils  again,  but  Stand  readf 
every  one  with  a  pistol,  for  we'  were  all  armed  with  a  fusil  and  a  pair  of  pistols 
each  man  ;  so  we  were,  by  this  method,^  able  to  fire  six  vollies,  half  of  us  at  a 
time:  however,  at  present  we  had  no  necessity'!  for  upon  firing  the  first' volley, 
the  enemy  mad|e  a  full  stop,  being  terrified  as  well  with  the  noise  as  with  t6e 
fire;  four  of  them  being  shot  in  the  head,  dropped ;' several  others 'were  wound* 
ed,  and*  went  bleeding  off,  as  we  could  see  by  the  snow.  Ifound  they  stopped, 
bot  did  not  immediately  retreat;  whereupon,  remembering  that  I  had  be^ 
tokl  that  the  fiercest  creatures  were  terrified  at  the  voice  of  a  man,  I  caused  all 
the  company  to  hollow  as  loud  as  we  Coold  ;  'and  I  fi)und  the  notion  not  altoge* 
ther  mistaken ;  for  upon  our  shout,  they  began  to  retire,  and  turn  about.  I 
then  ordeired  a  second  volley  to  be  fired  in  ^ir  rear,  which  put  them  to  the 
gallop,  and  away  they  went  to  the  woods*  This  gave  us  leisure  to  charge  our 
pieces  again ;  and  that  we  might  lose  no  time,  we  kept  going :  but  we  had  but 
little  more  than  loaded  our  fusils,  and  put  ourselves  in  readiness,  when  we  heard 
a  terrible  noise  in  the  same  wood,  on  dur  left,  only  that  it  was  farther  onward, 
the  same  way  we  were  to  go.  The  night  was  coming  on,  and  the  light  began  to 
he  dusky,*  which  made  it  worse  on  our  side;  but  the  noise  increasing,  we  could 
easily  perceive  that  it  was  the  howling  and  yelling  of  those  hellish  creatures  ; 
and  on  a  sudden,  we  perceived  two  or  three  troops  of  wolves,  one  on  our  left, 
one  behind  us,  and  one  in  our  front,  so  that  we  "Seenied  to  be  surrounded  with 
them :  however,  as  they  did  not  fall  upon  us,  we  kept  bur  way  forward,  as  fast 
as  we  could  make  our  horses  go,  which,  the  way  being  very  rough,  was  only  a 
good  hard  trot.  In  this  manner  we  came  in  view  of  the  entrance  of  a  wood, 
through  which  we  were  to  pkss,  at  the  farther  side  of  the  plain ;  but  we  were 
greatly  surprised,  when  coming  nearer  the  lane  or  pass,  we  saw  a  confused  num- 
ber of  wolves  standing  just  at  the  entrance.  On  a  sudden,  at  another  opening  of 
the  wood,  we  heard  the  noise  of  a  gun^  and  loroking  that  way,  out  rushed  a  horse, 
with  a  saddle  and  a  bridle  on  him,  flying  like  the  wind,  and  sixteen  or  seventeen 
Wolves  after  him,  full  speed ;  indeed>  the  horse  had  the  heels  of  them,  but  as  we 
supposed  that  he  could  not  hold  it  at  that  rate,  we  doubted  not  but  they  would 
get  up  with  him  at  last ;  no  question  but  they  did. 

But  here  we  had  a  most  n3rrible  sight;  for  riding  up  to  the  entrance  where 
the  horse  came  out,  we  found  the  carcases  of  another  horse  and  of  two  men, 
devoured  by  the  ravenous  creatures ;  and  one  of  the  men  was  no  doubt  the  same 
whom  we  heard  fire  the  gun,  for  there  lay  a  gun  just  by  him  fired  off;  but  as  to 
the  man,  his  bead  and  the  upper  part  of  his  body  was  eaten  up*  This  filled  us 
with  horror,  and  we  knew  not  what  course  to  take  ;  but  the  creatures  resolved 
us  soon,  for  they  gathered  about  us  presently,  in  hopes  of  prey ;  and  I  verily 
believe  there  were  three  hundred  of  diem.  It  happened  very  much  to  our 
advantage,  that  at  the  entrance  into  the  wood,  but  a  little  way  from  it,  there  lay 
some  laiige  timber^trees^  which  bad  been  cut  down  the  summer  before^  and  I 
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iofpa^c  hiy  there  for  carriage*  I  drew  my  fittle  troop  in  aoMNig  tlioie  tree9/ 
aod  pkuang  ourselves  io  a  line  behind  one  long  tree,  I  advised  them  all  to  alight, 
aad  keeping  that  tree  before  us  for  a  breast*woiiL,  to  stand  in  a  triangle,  or 
thiee  fronts,  inclosing  oar  horses  in  the  centre.  We  did  so,  and  it  was  well  m4 
did;  for  never  was  a  more  fnrioas  charpe  than  the  creatifres  made  upon  us  in 
thb  place.  They  came  on  with  a  growlmg  kind  of  noise,  and  moanted  the  piece 
of-  timber,  which,  as  I  said,  was  our  breast-work,  as  if  they  were  only  roshiug 
upon  their  prey;  and  this  funr  of  theirs,  it  seems,  was  principally  occasioned  by 
their  seeing  our  horses  behind  us.'  I  ordered  our  men  to  fire  as  before,  wetj 
other  man ;  and  they  took  their  aim  so  sure,  that  they  killed  several  of  the  wolves 
at  the  first  volley ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  to  keep  a  continual  firing,  for  tbej 
came  on  like  dlevils,  those  behind   poshing  on  those  before. 

When  we  had  fired  a  second  volley  of  our  fnsib,  we  thought  they  stopped  a 
little,  and  I  hoped  they  would  have  gone  off;  but  it  was  but  a  moment,  for 
others  came  forward  aguin;  so  we  fired  two  voUies  of  our  pistols;  and  I  believe 
in  these  four  firings  we  had  killed  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  them,  and  lamed 
twice  as  many,  vet  they  came  on  again.  I  was  lofUh  to  spend  our  bst  shot  too 
hastiljr ;  so  I  oafled  my  servant,  not  my  man  Friday,  for  he  was  better  emplojed, 
for,  with  the  greatest  dexterity  imaginable,  he  had  charged  my  fq^il  and  his  own 
while  we  were  en^iged  ;  but,  as  I  said,  I  called  my  other  man,  and  giving  him  a 
honi  of  powder,  I  Mde  him  lay  a  train  all  along  the  piece  of  timber,  and  let  it ' 
be  a  large  train*  He  did  so;  and  had  but  just  time  to  get  away,,  when  (he 
wolves  came  op  to  it,  and  some  were  got  upon  it,  when  I,  snapping  an  uncharged 
pistol  close,  to  the  powder,  set  it  on  fire :  those  that  were  upon  the  timber  were 
fconhtd  with  it;  and  six  or  seven  of  them  fell,  or  rather  jumped  in  among  us, 
with  the  force  and  fright  of  the  fire ;  we  dispatched  these  in  an  instant,  aod  the 
rest  were  so  frightened  with  the  light,  which  the  night,  for  it  was  uow  very  near 
dark,  made  more  terrible,  that  tl^y  drew  back  a  little ;  upon  which  I  ordered 
our  last  pistols  to  be  fired  off  in  one  volley,  and  after  that  we  gave  a  shout :  upon 
this  the  wolves  turned  tail,  and  we  sallied  immediately  upon  near  tweut^  lame 
ones^  tliat  we  found  struggling  pn  the  ground,  and  fell  a  cutting  them  with  our 
swords,  which  answered  our  expectation ;  for  the  crjiing  and  howling  they  made 
was  better  understood  by  their  fellows;  so  that  they  all  fled  and  left  us.  We 
had,  first  and  last,  killed  about  threescore  of  them;  and  had  it  been  day- light, 
we  had  killed  many  more.  The  field  of  battle  being  thus  cleared,  we  made  for- 
ward again,  for  we  bad  still  near  a  league  to  go.  We  heard  the  ravenous  crea^ 
tures  howl  and  yell  in  the  woods  as  we  went,  several  tiroes,  aod  sometimes  we 
fancied  we  saw  some  of  them,  but  the  snow  dazzling  our  eyes,  we  were  not  cer- 
tain; In  about  an  hour  more  we  came  to  the  town  where  we  were  to  lodge, 
which  we  found  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  all  in  arms ;  for,  it  seems,  the  night 
before,  the  wolves  and  some  bears  had  broke  into  the  village,  and  put  them  in 
such  terror,  that  they  were  obliged  to  keep  guard  night  and  day,  but  especially 
in  the  night,  to  preserve  their  cattle,  and,  indeed,  their  people. 

The  next  morning  our  guide  was  so  ill,  and  his  leg  swelled  so  much  with  the 
rankling  of  his  two  wounds,  that  he  could  go  no  farther ;  so  we  were  obliged  to 
take  a  new  guide  here,  and  go  to  Thoulouse,*  where  we  found  a  warm  climate,  a 

♦  TouLOUZE -.--fornierlj?  the  chief  city  of  Languedoc  now  oi  the  department  of 
Upper-Garonne  :  Its  gcopraphical  site  is  in  latitude  43°  35'  46"  N.  longitude  53'  39' W. 
from  Paris ;  for  whose  position  relative  to  Greenwich,  the  reader  can  consult  the 
note  following  this  next  but  one. 

Languedoc  :— possesses  a  patais  or  dialect  of  Its  own  (the  antient  language  of  tlie 
Troubadours)  composed  of  an  admixture  of  Celtic,  Lhtiu,  Gothic,  Arabic,  and  French 
wordf! :  but  as  the  Koruans  were  the  most  calti^ated  as  well  as  the  more  lasting  rulers 
of  this  province,  the  Languedoc  tongue  resembles  the  latin  most  in  its  construction; 
and  contains  nearly  three-fiftlis  of  latin  expressions;  some  vestiges  are  however  remaining 
of  Teutonic  ;  asllagel  -(BrC0Ct)-flcffri, flail)  hosa  (|)eje;en breeches)  gansa,  (ofaiiiS goose) 
lato,  (lattc  lath)  loio,  (jjpatTC  spar)  &c.     But  a  gr?at  pert  oflhe  botanical,  pbarnia- 
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Truitfbl  pleasant  country,  and  no  snow,  no  wolves*  or  any  (fainj;  like  tliem :  but 
when  we  told,  our  story  i|t.Thoulpuse,  they.,  told  us  it  was  nothmfr  but  what  was 
ordinary  in  the  great  forest  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  especially  when  the 
snow  lay  on  the  ground ;  but  they  inquired  much  what  kind  of  va  guide  we  had 
got,  who  would  venture  to  bring  us  that  way  in  such  a  severe  season ;  and  told 
as  it  was  surprising  we  were  not  all  devoured.  When  we  told  them  how  wa 
placed  ourselves,  and  the  horses  in  the  middle,  they  blamed  us  exceedingly,  and 
told  us  it  was  fifty  to  one  but  we  had  been  all  destroyed ;  for  it  was  the  sight  of 
the  horses  which  made  the  wolves  so  furious,  seeing  their  prey;  and  that,  at  other 
times,  they  are  really  afraid  of  a  gun ;  but  being  excessive  hungry,  and  raging  on 
that  account,  the  eagerness  to  come  at  the  horses  had  made  them  senseless  of 
danger;  and  that  if  we  had  not,  by  the  continued  fire,  and  at  last  by  the  stratacem 
of  the  train  of  powder,  mastered  them,  it  had  been  great  odds  but  that  we  had 
been  torn  to  pieces:  whereas,  had  we  been  content  to  have  sat  still  on  horseback, 
and  fired  as  horsemen,  they  would  not  have  taken  the  horses  so  much  for  thei^ 
own,  when  men  were  on  their  backs,  as  otherwise;  and  withal  they  told  us,  that 
at  last,  if  we  had  stood  altogether,  and  left  our  horses,  they  would  have  been  so 
eager  to  have  devoured  them,  that  we  might  have  come  off  safe,  especially 
having  our  fire-arms  in  our  hands,  and  being  so  many  in  number.  For  my  part. 
I  was  never  so  sensible  of  danger  in  my  life ;  for  seeing  above  three  hundred 
devils  come  roaring  and  open-mouthed  to  devour  us,  and  haviog  nothing  to 
shelter  us,  or  to  retreat  to,  I  gave  myself  over  for  lost ;  and,  as  it  was,  I  believe 
I  shall  never  care  to  cross  those  mountains  again ;  I  think  I  would  much  rather 
go  a  thousand  leagues  by  sea^  though  I  were  sure  to  meet  with  a  storm 
once  a-week. 

I  have  nothing  uncommon  to  take  notice  of  in  my  passage  through  France, 
nothing  but  what  other  travellers  have  given  an  account  of,  with  much 
more  advantage  than  I  can.  I  travelled  from  Thoulouse  to  Paris*  and 
without  any  considerable  stay  came  to  Calaisff  after  having  a  very  severe  cold 

ceatical  and    anatomical   expressions   is  bonrowed  from  the  Arabs;    and  even  the 
usual  form  of  asseveration  *'  vermora*'  is  apparently  derived  from  the  Arabic. 

*  Paris  :— (antiently  Lutetta)  The  metropolis  of  France ;  the  chief  city  of  the  pro* 
▼ince  formerly  denominated  the  Isle-of- France :  but  which  since  the  revolution  has 
been  moulded  into  the  department  of  the  Seine.  The  following  are  the  geographical 
sites  of  tbe  six  astronomiical  observatories  of  Paris ;  shev^ing  their  diiferenoe  ot 
meridians  in  time  relative  to  the  principal  one;  which  is  in  longitnde  2°  S(/  IS^E. 
from  Greenwich : — 1.  Observatoiy,  south  front :  latitude  48®  50'  14"  N.  difference  of 
meridian  Cm.  Os.    2.  College  of  France,  place  Cambrat :    48°  SO'  58"  N.  Om.  S.2s.  £• 

5.  College-Mazarin :  48°  51'  S9^  N.  Om.  0.1s.  £.   4.  MassiEa  ;  rikt  det  Matk^rint ; 
48°  61'  4'  N.  Om.  1.8s.  £.   5.  Delambbb  ;  rue  de  ParadU  :  48°  51'  38"  N.  Om.  5s,  £. 

6.  La  LANDS ;  Scale  idUkaire  48°  51'  6^  N.  Om.  7.6s.  W>    This  present  brief  scientific 
notice  of  this  celebrated  city  is  illustrated  by  a  plan  of  Paris. 

f  Calais  :— A  seaport  town  in  the  heretofore  province  of  Picardie,  now  called  the 
department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  Its  geographical  site  is  in  latitude  50°  57'  32*  N. 
longitude  28'  59*  W.  from  Paris.  The  capeof  Calais,  called  by  the  Dutch  Calais-cliff,  is  a 
verj  white  cliff*  on  that  account  named  bv  the  French  Bionc-nez.  From  the  word  nes,  a 
nose,  has  been  formed  "ness'*  and'*  naze"^in  £oglish ;  as  Orford-ness,  Sheer-ness>  Denge- 
ness,  tbe  Nase,  &c.  But  by  a  strange  corruption,  Blanc-net,  of  which  the  simple  and  de* 
scriptive  english  equivalent  is  "  White-ness."  is  usually  named  by  the  lower  class  of  ma- 
riners upon  the  opposite  coast  of  Kent  "  Black-ness." !  This  is  prettv  high  land,  which 
appears  6  or  7  leagues  off  :  it  is  near  2  leagues  W.  S.  W.  from  Calais,  and  with  the 
North«forMand  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Downs,  forms  the  very  throat  of  the 
englisli  Channel,  called  the  strait  of  Dover  by  us,  but  by  the  French  U  pat  de  Calais, 
The  width  of  this  channel  is  not  much  above  18  sea  miles;  but  from  the  South-fore* 
land  to  Calais  it  is  about  22,  and  from  Dover  to  Calais  near  23.  The  run  from 
Dover  to  Calais  is  shorter  than  that  from  Calais  to  Dover,  because  in  the  first  case  (he 
tide  is  more  favourable.  The  depths  of  the  channel  in  this  part  are  from  18  and  SO 
to  SO  fathoms.  Along  the  french  coast,  at  a  league's  distance  from  land,  you  find  18 
or  19  fathoms  water;  in  the  middle  28  or  30;  but  towards  the  english  coast  it  grows 
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mmoa  t»  tmvel  in,  and  landtd  tafo  at  Dov«r/  tha  (burteealib  of  Jamiary 
1689. 

I  waft  DOW  come  to  the  centre  of  mv  travels,  aad  had  in  a  little  time  all  iqt 
oew-discovered  estate  safe  about  me  ;  the  bills  of  exchange  which  I  brought  with 

^— — —  III     ...    ■        I        I  I    I   ■    .  1    . ,   . 

shallower.  The  tides  here  set  N.  E.  b.  £.  and  S.  W  b.  W.  the  flood  sets  towards  N.  £. 
and  £.  N.  £.  sad  the  ebb  S.  W.  and  W.  S.  W.  the  bottom  is  fine  sand.  Within  pistol- 
shot  of  Blanc-nes  are  rocks  under  water,  carefaliytobe  avoided.  From  Blanc-nezto 
Oris-nesthe  course  lies  S.W.  b.W.  near  2  leagues,  the  land  being  pretty  hillj.  A 
little  S.  of  Oris-nes  stands  a  null  with  some  houses,  and  all  that  country  down  to 
tile  sea  shore  appears  black,  white,  and  grey,  with  several  rocks  along  the  coast. 
K.  H,  W.  a  large  mile  from  BIanc*nes  lies  the  inside  end  of  let  Quenm  bank ;  it  thence 
extends  N.  W.  b.  W.  4  roile»  and  has  only  t  fathoms  on  its  shnlest  part.  From  Calais 
to  Gravelines  is  £•  b.  N.  ^  leagues ;  between  them  are  seen  the  two  flat  steeples  of 
Hooghenpryse  and  Oasen ;  and  the  flat  cbnrch  of  Waldam,  with  a  little  spire  in  the 
jaiddleofit.  To  sail  into  Calais»  keep  the  mill  at  the  £.  end  of  the  town  over  the 
eastern  jetty-head  ;  and  so  run  in  close  by  it,  keeping  the  citadel  to  W.  you  must  avoid 
the  little  reef  that  runs  from  the  head  of  the  western  jetty.  When  between  the  jetties, 
Steer  westward  for  Paradis,  where  yoo  will  lie  dry  at  low  water.  Although  this  port 
dries  at  low  water,  yet  it  is  not  safe  to  enter  until  almost  high  water  when  there  is 
about  S  fathoms,  on  account  of  the  anchors  of  ships.  This  port  is  rather  unsafe  with 
a  northerly  wind.  From  Calais  the  course  and  distance  to  Dover  is  W.  N.  W.  2S  miles. 
To  Dun-nose  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  about  40  leagues.  Calais  was  conquered  by  England 
in  the  year  1347,  under  the  reign  of  King  Edwakd  m,  and  lost  in  1557,  under 
that  of  Queen  Mart.  It  is  in  time  of  peace  conjointly  with  Boulogne,  the  prin- 
cipal ferry  between  England  and  France :  and  its  relative  situation  for  that  purpose 
;will  be  better  judged  of  by  inspection  of  the  accompanying  chart  of  the  strait  of 
Dawtr,  titan  from  verbal  description. 

*  DoTBB  :-^antiently  Duftris,  *oo):jia.  Sax.  Dufyrrha,  Cambro-british,  a  steep  place,  so 
called  from  the  steep  rocks  not  far  from  thence.  Juridically  written  Dovor.)  A  sea-port 
and  market  town  iu  Kent,  nearly  opposite  to  Calais,  in  France,  on  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  channel  which  separates  the  island  of  Britain  from  the  continent.  It  is  72  miles  distant 
Irom  London  bv  the  post-road ;  and  (according  to  the  grand-trigonometrical  survey  pub- 
lished in  the  PnUosophieal  TransacHont)  the  geographical  site  of  the  N.  turret  of  the  keep 
in  Dover  castle  is  iu  latitude  51°  7'  47*  N.  longitude  1**  19^  7*  E.  from  Greenwich ;  the 
difierence  in  time  being  5m.  16.5s.  High  water  at  full  and  change  of  ([  lib.  15m,  It  is 
one  of  those  havens  wliich  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Cinq-ports,"  whose  repre- 
sentatives in  parliament»are  styled  **  barons."  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  through  which 
the  little  river  Dour  disembogues  itself  into  the  sea,  and  around  which  except 
towards  the  sea,  it  is  environed  by  high  chalk  hills,  which  terminate  on  thts  coast  m 
abrupt  clifl^s*  of  very  picturesque  appearance,  and  of  such  celebrity  as  to  form  the 
subject  of  one  of  Shakkspeaae's  happiest  scenic  descriptions : 

King  Lear :  act  it  scene  6.     The  country  near  Dover, 

"  Gloster. — When  shall  we  come  lu  the  top  of  that  same  hill  ? 

EtioAB. — You  do  climb  up  i:  now  :  look,  how  we  labor. 

Glu. — Me-thinks,  the  ground  is  even. 

Ed. — Horrible  steep ;  do  you  hear  the  sea  ? 

Glo.— No,  truly. 

Ed. — Why,  then  your  other  senses  grow  imperfect  by  your  cye*s  anguish. 

Glo.— So  may  it  be,  indeed;  me-thinks,  thy  voice  is  altered,  and  thou  speakeslia 
better  phrase,  and  matter,  than  thou  didst. 

Ed.—- Yoo  are  much  deceived  ;  in  nothing  am  I  changed,  but  in  my  garments. 

Gt.o.— -Me-thinksi  yoo  are  better  spoken. 

Ed.— -Come  on,  Sir  ;  Jiere  is  the  place  :  stand  still.  How  fearful  and  dissj^  'tis,  to 
cast  one's  eyes  so  low  !  The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  mid-w||f  air,  shew 
scarce  so  gross  as  beetles:  half-way  down  hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire  ;  dreadful 
trade !  Me-thinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head.  The  fishermen  that  walk  upon 
the  beach,  appear  like  mice  ;  and  you  'tall  anchoring  bark,  diminished  to  her  cock ; 
her  cock,  a  buoy  almost  too  small  tor  sight.  Ihe  murmuring  surge,  that  on  the  un- 
numbered idle  pebbles  chafcii,  cannot  be  heard  so  high.  I'll  look  no  more ;  lest  my 
brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight.topple  down  head-long." 

It  possesses  a  good  tide  harbour,  with  natural  advantages  capable  of  great  improve- 
ncnt ;  if  there  had  been  employed  here  but  a  tithe  of  the  money    Idvisbed    upoa 
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ne  iuKving  beefi  currentljr  pud.  My  principal  goido  ftnd  privy-couBflaUar  im$ 
my  good  antient  widow  ;  wbo,  in  gradtode  for  the  money  I  had  sent  her,  thought 

Ramsgate,  (of  artificial  creation ;)  or  of  that  expended*  perhaps  with  mora  skill  than 
jndgementy  in  fortifying  the  castle  of  Dover ;  which  from  its  peculiar  strength  and 
elevated  situation*  has  long  been  coniidered  impregnable :  Oofernment  ^has,^  however^ 
been  employed  in  constructing  sabteriipneous  works*  consisting  of  three  tiers  of  bat* 
Series,  casemates,  &c.  with  barracks  for  10,000  men.  The  height  opposite  the  barraclra 
is  also  regularly  fortified  by  flanking  redoubts,  bastions,  &c.  There  is  also  a  citadel 
with  ditch  and  draw-bridge,  and  barracks  for  5»000  men ;  a  shaft  of  a  most  beautiful 
and  commodious  description  (having  four  different  stair-cases  round  an  open  pit  which 
both  lights  and  ventilates)  communicates  with  the  town,  the  height  of  wbich  is  upwards 
of  300  feet.  By  this  shaft  it  is  calculated  that  20,000  men  might  pass  from  the  height 
to  the  town,  or  vtce  vend  in  half  an  hour.  There  are  also  four  other  batteries  calie4 
Guildford's  Townshend's  Amherst's  and  Archcliff.  From  Dover  to  Folkstone  no  works 
ofdetoceare  necessary,  as  the  cliff  is  generally  inaccessible.  From  Folkstone  Id 
Denge-ness,  forming  an  open  bay  of  20  miles  in  breadth,  at  number  of  mcrUUa  towais 
are  constractedg  which  are  of  a  circular  form,  bomb-proof,  and  have  one  gun  of  verv 
large  calibre  on  the  top ;  they  are  so  distributed,  that  no  part  of  the  coast  which  is 
assailable  is  without  the  range  of  their  shot ;  SO  men  in  each  might  defend  themselves 
as  long  as  their  provision  lasted.  The  old  castle  of  Sandgate  has  also  been  greatly 
enlarged^  with  an  increased  number  of  guns.  A  redoubt,  consisting  of  bomb-proof 
towers  and  formidable  out-works,  has  also  been  erected  at  Brockman's  Barn.  At 
Shom-cUff  there  is  a  battery,  called  by  that  name ;  and  at  Hythe  two  others  called 
Sutherland,  and  Moncrief,  which,  with  three  others  at  Deng^ness,  complete  the  line  of 
coast.  In  addition  to  the  above,  a  military  canal  has  beta  cut  from  Shomecliffe  to 
near  Kye.  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  arisen  as  to  the  utility  of  this  canal,  as  a 
defensive  military  work ;  but  thus  much  is  certain  tlmt  it  opens  an  easy  commanicatioii 
with  a  part  of  the  countiy  called  the  Weald  (Or  "  wild")  of  Kent,  which,  from  the  bad- 
ii«M  of  its  roads,  and  consequent  difficulty  of  getting  its  produce  (consisting  of  timber) 
Co  Burket,  has  been  cut  off  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  which 
this  canal  will  effectually  obviate.  It  also  begins  to  \k  of  essential  service  for  the  con- 
▼eyaace  of  troops  and  baggage,  many  regimenu  having  passed  from  Rye  to  Hythe,  a 
tiistance  of  twenty-^ve  miles,  without  fatigue ;  and  immediately  after  landing,  marched  a 
distance  of  15  miles  farther  by  laud,  without  halting,  thereby  performing  a  distance  of 
40  miles  in  one  day,  saving  a  great  expense  to  Government,  and  relieving  the  inn« 
keepers,  who  are  very  thinly  scattered  in  that  neighbourhood,  from  an  oppressive 
burthen.  The  works  above  described  are  performed  in  a  substantial  and  skilful  man* 
ner;  and  display  great  science  in  the  engineer  department.  It  is  also  matter  of 
pleasing  reflection,  that  many  of  these  defensive  praparations  unite  great  commercial 
advantages  with  domestic  improvements. 

A  well  has  been  lately  discovered  in  the  keep  of  Dover-Caatle,  it  is  situated  in  tha 
thickness  of  the  N.  E.  wall  near  the  top  of  the  building,  and  exhibits  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  masonry  of  our  ancestors,  being  steaned  to  the  bottom  with  the  jppreatest  regula* 
rity  and  compactness,  it  is  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  upwards  of  400  feet  deep. 
Thist  according  to  tradition,  is  the  identical  well,  that  Harold  promised  to  delivei 
jrith  the  castle  of  Dover,  into  the  hands  of  William  the  conquerer,  the  breach  of 
which  promise^  cost  the  former  his  life  and  kingdom.  Its  existence  in  the  abovementi* 
oned  tower  had  been  long  known  but  it  had  been  so  carefully  arched  over,  that  its 
precise  situation  had  till  lately  eluded  the  most  diligent  investigation.  Among  other 
-vestiges  of  antient  times,  there  stands  at  the  entrance  into  Dover  from  London,  an 
antiquated  edifice  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Mamrtrdieu,  fOod's  house)  the  pro- 
perty of  which  is  vested  in  the  crown*  and  has  of  late  years  been  converted  to  the 
service  of  ^e  Navy-victualling  office.  A  part  of  this  estate  was  last  year  (1813) 
advertised  ^  the  Commissioners  of  H.M.'s  woods^  forests,  and  land  revenues  to  be 
let  by  auction  upon  lease  for  31  years  commencing  from  the  lOth  of  October  1813* 
Dover  lies  about  W.  S.  W.  from  the  SouthrForeland  at  the  distance  of  a  league.  To 
stand  into  this  harbour  during  a  gale  of  wind,  great  care  and  nice  steerage  are  necessary; 
as  there  is  a  counter-current,  which  sets  right  athwart  the  harbour's  mouth,  from  tha 
last  quarter  flood  until  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  ebb.  This  counter-current  is 
Marcely  more  than  a  cabie-length  broad.  At  spring-tides  there  is  near  20  feet  depth 
of  water  in  the  harbour;  and  usually  10  feet  on  the  bar  at  half-flood,  at  which  time 
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^0  judos  too  fliocb,  or  ear*  too  great,  to  employ  for  me;  and  t  tmsted  b^  m 
entirely  with  every  thing,  that  I  was  perfectly  easy  as  to  die  security  of  ny 
-cifects :  and*  indeed  I  was  very  happy  from  the  beginning,  and  now  to  the  end> 
in  the  unspotted  integrity  of  this  good  gentlewoman. 

I  now  resoived  to  dispose  of  mv  plantation  in  Brazil,  if  I  could  6nd  roeanSi 
For  this  purpose,  I  wrote  to  my  old  friend  at  Lisbon ;  who  having  ofiered  it  to 
the  two  merchants,  the  survivors  of  ray  trustees,  who  lived  in  Brazil,  thej  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  remitted  33000  pieces  of  eight  to  a  correspondent  of  their^s 
at  Lisbon^  to  pay  for  it.  Having  signed  the  instrument  of  sale,  and  sent  it  to  my 
friend,  he  remitted  me  bills  of  exchange  for  39800  pieces  of  eight  for  the  estate, 
reserving  the  payment  of  a  hundred  moidors  a-year  to  himself  during  bis  life, 
and  fifty  moidors  afterwards  to  his  son  for  life,  which  I  had  promised  them. 

Though  I  had  sold  my  estate  in  Brazil,  yet  I  could  not  keep  the  country  out 
of  my  head  ;  nor  could  I  resist  the  strong  inclination  I  had  to  see  my  islands 
My  true  friend,  the  widow,  earnestly  dissuaded  me  from  it,  and  so  far  prevailed 
with  me,  that  for  several  years,  she  prevented  my  runnine  abroad ;  during  which 
time  I  took  mj  two  nephews,  the  children  of  one  of  my  brothers^  into  my  care: 
the  eldest  having  something  of  his  own,  I  bred  up  as  a  gentleman,  and  gave  him 
a  settlement  of  some  addition  to  his  estate,  after  my  decease.  The  other  I  put 
out  to  a  captain  of  a  ship;  and  after  five  years,  finding  him  a  sensible,  bold, 
enterprising  younj^  fellow,  I  put  him  into  a  good  ship,  and  sent  him  to  sea.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  in  part  settled  myself  here ;  for,  first  of  all,  I  married,  and  that 
aot  either  to  my  disadvantage  or  dissatisfaction* 

That  homely  proverb  used  on  so  many  occasions  in  England,  viz.  **  What  is 
bred  in  the  bone,  will  not  go  out  of  the  flesh,"  was  neyer  more  verified  than  in 
Che  story  of  my  life.  Any  one  would  think,  that  after  thirty-five  years  afilictioo, 
mnd  a  variety  of  unhappy  circumstances,  which  few  men,  if  any^  ever  west 
through  before,  and  after  near  six  years  of  peace  and  enjoyment  m  the  fulness 
of  all  things,  grown  old,  and  when,  if  ever,  it  might  he  allowed  to  have  had 
experience  of  every  state  of  middle  life,  and  to  know  which  was  most  adapted  to 
make  a  man  completely  happy;  I  say  after  air  this,  any  one  would  have  thoua;bt 
that  the  native  propensity  to  rambling,  which  I  gave  an  account  of  in  my  first 
setting  out  in  the  world  to  have  been  so  predominant  in  my  thoughts,  should  be 
worn  out,  the  volatile  part  be  fully  evacuated,  or  at  least  condensed,  and  I  might, 
at  sixty-one  years  of  a^e,  have  been  a  little  inclined  to  stay  at  home,  and  have 
done  ventunng  life  and  fortune  any  more.  Nay,  farther,  the  common  motive  of 
foreign  adventures  was  taken  away  in  me;  for  I  had  no  fortune  to  make;  I  had 
nothing  to  seek :  for  I  had  already  sufficient  for  ine,  and  for  those  I  had  to  leave  it 
to;  and  that  which  I  had  was  visibly  encreasing:  for  having  no  great  family,  I  could 
not  spend  the  income  of  what  I  had  unless  I  would  set  up  for  an  expensive  way 
of  living,  such  as  a  great  household,  servants,  equipage,  gaiety,  and  the  like,  which 
were  things  I  had  no  notion  of,  or  inclination  to;  so  that  I  had  nothing  indeed  to 
do  but  to  sit  still  and  fully  enjoy  what  I  had  got,  and  see  it  increase  daily  upon 

there  is  hoisted  on  the  S.  pier-head,  a  red  flag  by  day,  or  a  light  by  night.  The  tides 
on  this  coast  run  what  pilots  term,  tide  and  half-tide;'*  that  is,  the  flood|Contiuues  to  see 
in  the  direction  of  N.£.  b.  N.  for  three  hours  after  the  water  has  began  to  fall  by  the 
shore,  and  viee-vertd  the  ebb.  There  is  an  hisiorical  and  descripriye  account  of  this 
antienl  and  renowned  town  and  port  to  he  found  in  the  j&abal  ^fjronlde:  vol.  ri, 
page  493 :  also  a  letter  concerning  the  imports  at  Dover,  Rye,  and  Ramsgate,  in  the 
same  publication;  xxiv,  41.  Perhaps  the  editor  ought  to  apologise  for ^jjaving  herein 
somewhat  exceeded  the  reasonable  bounds  of  annotation,  concerning  a  subject  which 
cannot  possess  equal  interest  for  all  his  readers :  but  besides  that  Dover  is  a  spot  to 
which,  as  his  place  of  settlement,  and  the  cradle  of  his  family  for  many  generations,  coiu- 
bined  together  with  other  personal  ties,  he  cannot  but  feel  closely  attached  :  a  very 
familiar  acquaintance  with  this  portion  of  the  coast  from  childhood,  is  productive  of 
such  a  redundancy  of  local  information,  as  to  render  a  choice  what  u  sometimes 
espressed  by  the  phrase,  **  embarrassment  of  riches/' 
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ny  bands.  Yet  ail  these  things  had  no  effect  upon  me,  or  et  least  not  enough  to 
resist  the  strong  inclination  1  had  to  go  abroad  again,  which  hung  about  me  like 
a  chronical  distemper.  In  particular,  the  desire  of  seeing  my  new  plantation  in 
theisJandi  and  (fie  colony  I  left  thei^y  run  in  my  head  continually.  I  dreamed 
of  it  all  night,  and  my  imagination  run  upon  it  ail  day ;  it  was  uppermost  in  all 
my  thoughts ;  and  my  fahcy  worked  so  st^diiy  and  strongly  upon  it,  that  1  talked 
of  it  in  my  sleep;  ih  short,  nothing  could  remove  it  out  of  pay  mind;  it  even 
broke  so  violently  into  ail  my  discourses,  that  it  made  my  conversation  tiresome, 
for  I  could  talk  of  nothing  else :  ail  my  discourse  run  into  it,  even  to  imper- 
tinence; and  I  saw  it  myself. 

In  this  kind  of  temper  I  lived  some  years ;  I  had  no  enjoyment  of  my  life,  no 
pleasant  hours,  no  agreeable  diversion,  but  what  bad  something  or  other  of  this 
in  it;  so  that  my  wife,  who  saw  my  mind  wholly  bent  upon  it,  told  me  very 
seriously  one  night,  tliat  she  believed  there  was  some  secret  powerful  impulse 
upon  me,  which  had  determined  me  to  go  thither  again ;  and  that  slie  found 
nothing  hindered  my  going,  but  my  being  engaged  to  a  wife  and  children.  She 
told  roe,  that  it  was  true  she  could  not  think  of  parting  with  me;  but  as  she  was 
assured,  that  if  she  was  dead  it  would  be  the  nrst  thing  I  would  do ;  so,  ns  it 
seemed  to  her  that  the  thing  was  determined  above,  she  would  not  be  the  only 
obstmction ;  for,  if  I  thought  fit,  and  resolved  to  go---Here  she  found  me  very 
intent  upon  her  words,  and  that  I  looked  very  earnestly  at  her,  so  that  it  a  little 
disordered  her,  and  she  stopped.  I  asked  her,  why  she  did  not  go  on,  and  say 
out  what  slie  was  going  to  say  ?  But  I  perc^ved  that  her  heart  was  too  full,  and 
some  tears  strxid  in  her  eyes.  **  Speak  out,  my  dear  I  *'  said  1 1  **  are  you  willing 
I  should  gp}^  ** No,"  says  she,  very  affectionately,  ^ I  am  far  from  willing ;  but 
if  you  are  resolved  to  go,  rather  than  I  would  be  the  only  hindrance,  I  will  go 
with 
and 
you: 

Heaven  naake  it  your  duty  to  go,  he  will  also  make  it  mine  to  go  with  you,  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  me,  that  I  may  not  obstruct  it.'' 

This  affectionate  behaviour  of  my  wife's  brought  me  a  little  out  of  the  vapours, 
and  I  began  to  consider  what  I  was  doing :  I  corrected  my  wandering  fancy,  and 
began  to  argue  with  myself  sedately,  what  business  I  had,  after  threescore  years, 
and  after  such  a  life  of  tedious  sufferings  and  disasters,  and  closed  in  so  happy 
and  easy  a  manner;  1  say  what  business  had  I  to  rush  into  new  hazards,  and  put 
myself  upon  adventures  nt  only  for  youth  and  poverty  to  run  into?  I  considered 
my  new  engagement ;  that  I  bad  a  wife,  one  child  bom,  and  my  wife  then  again 
in  an  increasing  way;  that  I  had  all  the  world  cuuld  give  me,  and  had  no  need 
to  seek  hazards  for  gain ;  that  I  was  declining  in  years,  and  ought  to  think  ratlier 
of  leaving  what  1  had  gained,  than  of  seeking  to  increase  it;  that  as  to  what  my 
wife  had  said  of  its  being  an  impulse  from  Heaven,  and  that  it  should  be  my  duty 
to  go,  I  had  no  notion  uf  that:  so,  after  many  of  these  cc^itations,  I  struggled 
with  tlje  power  of -my  imagination,  and  reasoned  myself  out  of  it,  as  I  believe 
people  may  always  do  in  like  cases,  if  they  will:  in  a  word,  I  conquered  it.  To 
this  purpose  I  bought  a  little  farm  in  the  connty  of  Bedford,  with  a  little  con- 
venient house  upon  ft;  and  which  I  found,  many  ways  suited  to  my  inclination, 
and  particularly,  being  in  an  inland  country,  I  was  removed  from  conversing 
among  sailors,  and  things  relating  to  the  remote  parts  of  tlie  world. 

I  went  down  to  my  farm,  settled  my  family,  bought  me  implements  and  stock, 
and,  setting  seriously  to  work,  became,  in  one  half-year,  a  mere  country  gentle* 
man :  iny  thoughts  were  entirely  taken  up  in  mans^ing  my  servants,  cultivating 
the  ground)  inclosing,  planting,  &c. ;  and  I  lived,  as  1  thought,  the  most  agree- 
able Ufe  that  nature  was  capable  of  directing,  or  that  a  man  always  bred  to 
mbfortunes  was  capable  of  retreating  to. 

I  farmed  upon  my  own  land,  I  had  no  rent  to  pay,  was  limited  byno  articles ; 
I  could  pull  up  or  cut  down  as  I  pleased:  what  I  planted  was  for  myself,  and 

Eobtnje^on  Crujsroe.    ^  B 
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what  I  improved  was  for  my  family;  and  having  thus  \ehfM  the  thooj^hts  6f 
wandering,  I  had  not  the  least  discomfort  in  any  part  of  life  as  to  this  world. 
Now  I  thoaght  indeed  that  I  enjoyed  the  middle  state  of  life  which  m^  fathet 
so  earnestly  recommended  to  me,  and  lived  something  like  what  is  described  hy 
the  poet,  upon  the  subject  of  a  country  life-*^ 

**— «^Free  from  Tices.  free  frbm  care* 

**  Age  has  no  pain,  and  yoatb  no  snare." 
But,  in  the  middle  of  all  this  felicity,  one  blow  from  unseen  Providence 
unhinged  me  at  once;  and  not  only  made  a  breach  upon  me  inevitable  and 
incurable,  but  drove  roe,  by  its  consequences,  into  a  deep  relapse  of  the  wan- 
dering dispbsition,  which,  as  I  may  say,  being  bom  in  my  very  blood  soon 
recovered  its  hold  of  me,  and,  like  the  returns  of  a  violent  distemper^  came  oa 
with  an  irresistible  force  upon  me,  so  that  nothing  could  make  any  more 
impression  upon  me.    This  blow  was  the  loss  of  my  wife.    It  is  not  my  basinesi 
here  to  write  an  elegy,  preach  a  funeral  sermon  on  her  particular  virtues;  or 
make  my  court  to  the  sex  by  the  flattery  of  an  individual.    She  was,  in  h  few 
words,  the  stay  of  all  my  amiirs,  the  centre  of  all  my  enterprises,  the  engine 
tbatt  by  her  prudence,  reduced  me  to  that  happy  compass  I  was  in,  from  the 
most  extravagant  and  ruinous  project  that  fluttered  in  my  head,  as  above,  and 
did  more  to  guide  my  rambling  genius  than  a  mother's  tears,  a  father^s  instroc* 
tions,  a  friend*s  counsel,  or  all  my  own  reasoning  powers  could  do.    I  was 
happy  in  listening  to  her  fears,  and  in  being  moved  by  her  entreaties;  and  to 
the  last  degree  desolate  and  dislocated  in  the  world  by  the  loss  of  her. 

When  she  was  gone,  the  world  looked  awkwardly  round  me ;  I  was  as  niocb 
a  stranger  in  it,  in  my  thoughts,  as  I  was  in  Brazil,  when  I  first  went  on  shore 
there;  and  as  much  alone,  except  as  to  the  assistance  of  servants,  as  I  was  in 
my  island,  I  knew  neither  what  to  think  nor  what  to  do.  I  saw  the  world  busy 
round  me,  one  part  labouring  for  bread,  another  part  squandering  in  vile  excesses 
or  empty  pleasures,equally  miserable,because  the  end  they^proposed  still  fled  from 
them;  for  the  men  of  pleasure  were  evert  day  surfeited  of  their  vice,  and  heaped 
up  work  for  sorrow  and  repentance ;  and  the  men  of  labour  spent  their  strenf^th 
iu  daily  struggliiigs  for  bread  to  maintain  the  vital  strength  they  laboured  with : 
so  living  in  a  daily  circulation  of  sorrow,  living  but  to  work,  and  working  but  to 
live,  as  if  daily  bread  were  the  only  end  of  wearisome  life,  and  a  wearisome  life 
the  only  occasion  of  daily  bread.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  life  I  lived  iu  my 
kingdom,  the  island;  where  I  suffered  no  more  corn  to  grow,  because  I  did  not 
want  it;  and  bred  no  more  goats,  because  I  had  no  more  use  for  tbem ;  where 
the  money  lay  in  the  drawer  till  it  grew  mouldy ,  and  had  scarce  the  favour  to  be 
looked  upon  in  twenty  years.  All  these  things,  had  I  improved  them  as  I  ought 
to  have  done,  aud  as  reason  and  religion  had  dictated  to  me,  would  have  taught 
me  to  search  farther  than  human  enj()yments  for  a  full  felicity ;  and  that  there 
was  something  which  certainly  was  tlie  reason  and  end  of  life,  superior  to  all 
these  things,  and  which  was  either  to  be  possessed,  or  at  least  hoped  for,  on  this 
side  tlie  grave.  But  ray  sage  counsellor  was  gone;  I  was  like  a  ship  without  a 
pilot,  that  could  only  run  afore  the  wind :  my  thoughts  run  all  away  again  into 
the  old  affair;  my  head  was  quite  turned  with  the  whimsies  of  foreign  adveo< 
tures;  aud  all  the  pleasant,  innocent  amusements  of  my  farm,  my^garden,  my 
cattle,  and  my  family,  which  before  entirety  possessed  me,  were  nothing  to  me, 
had  no  relish,  and  were  like  music  to  one  that  has  no  ear,  or  food  to  one  that 
has  no  taste :  in  a  word  I  resolved  to  leave  off  house-keeping,  let  my  farm,  and 
return  to  London;  and  in  a  few  months  after,  I  did  so.  When  I  came  to  Lon- 
don«  I  was  still  as  uneasy  as  I  was  before ;  I  Imd  no  relish  for  the  place,  no 
employment  in  it,  nothing  to  do  but  to  saunter  about  like  an  idle  person,  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  he  is  perfectly,  useless  in  the  creation,  and  it  is  not  one  far* 
thing's  matter  to  the  rest  of  his  kind  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive.  This  also  was 
the  thing  which,  of  ail  circumstances  of  life,  was  the  most  my  aversion,  who  had 
been  all  my  days  used  to  an  active  life;  and  I  would  often  say  to  myself,  **  A 
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state «f  idleness  is  the  very  dregs  of  life:**  and  indeed  I  thought  I  was  niueh 
more  suitably  employed  when  I  was  twenty-six  days  making  me  a  deal-board. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  the  year  1693/ when  my  nephew,  whom,  as  I  hafe 
observed  before,  I  had  brought  up  to  the  sea,  and  had  made  him  commander  ot* 
m  shipy  was  oome  home  from  a  short  voyage  to  Bilbao**  being  the  first  he  had 
made.  He  came  to  me,  and  told  me  that  some  merchants  of  hi»  acquRintance 
had  been  proposing  to  him  to  go  a  voyage  for  them  to  the  East-Indies  and  to 
China,  as  pnvate  traders.->-^*  And  now,  uncle,'^  says  he,  ''if  you  will  go  to  sea 
witli  me,  I  will  engage  to  land  you  upon  your  old  habitation  ni  the  island ;  for 
we  are  to  touch  at  Brazil.'' 

My  nephew  knew  nothing  how  far  my  distemper  of  wandering  was  returned 
upon  me,  and  I  knew  nothing  of  what  he  had  in  his  thought  to  say,  when  ihac 
very  morning,  before  he  came  to  roe,  I  had,  in  a  great  deal  of  confusiion  of 
thought^  and  revolving  every  part  of  my  circumstances  in  ray  mind,  come  to  ihi^ 
resolution:  that  I  would  go  to  Lisbon,  and  consult  with  ray  old  sea-captnin ;  and 
so,  if  it  was  rational  and  practicable,  1  would  go  and  see  the  island  aoahu  and 
see  what  was  become  of  my  people  there.  I  had  pleased  myself  with  the 
thoughts  of  peopling  the  place,  and  carrying  inhabitants  from  hence,  getting 
a  patent  for  the  possession,  and  I  knew  not  what;  when,  in  the  middle  of  all 
this,  in  comes  my  nephew,  as  I  hav^  said,  with  his  project  of  carrying  roe  thither 
in  h«8  way  to  the  East  Indies.  I  paused  a  while  at  his  words,  and  looking  steadily 
at  him,  **  What  devil,^  said  I,  '*  sent  you  on  this  unlucky  errand?''  My  nepheiv 
stared,  as  if  he  had  been  frightened,  at  first;  but  perceiving  that  I  was  not  much 
displeased  with  the  proposal,  he  recovered  himself.  ^  I  hope  it  may  not  be  an 
unlucky  proposal.  Sir,"  says  he ;  "I  dare  say  you  would  be  pleased  to  see 
your  new  eolony  there,  where  you  once  reigned  with  more  felicity  than  most 
of  your  brother  monarchs  in  the  world.**  In  a  word,  the  scheme  hit  so  exactly 
with  my  temper,  that  is  to  say,  the  prepossession  I  was  under,  and  of  which  I  have 
said  so  much,  that  I  told  him,  in  a  few  words,  if  he  agreed  with  the  merchants 
I  would 


my  own 
I  hope[ 

He  told  me  it  would  not  be  possible  to  do  so;  that  the  merchants  would  never 
allow  him  to  come  that  way  with  a  laden  ship  of  such  value,  it  being  a  month's 
sail  out  of  his  way,  and  might  be  three  or  four.  **  Besides,  Sir,  if  Qahould  mis- 
carry," said  he,  *<  and  not  return  at  all,  then  you  would  be  just  reduced  to  the 
condition  you  were  in  before."  This  was  very  rational  i  but  we  both  found  out 
a  remedy  for  it;  which  was,  to  carry  a  framed  sloop  on  boarcl  the  ship,  which 
being  taken  in  pieces,  and  shipped  on  board  the  ship,  might,  by  the  help  of  some 
carpenters,  whom  we  agreed  to  carry  with  us,  be  set  up  again  in  the  island,  and 
finished,  fit  to  go  to  sea,  in  a  few  days. 

I  was  not  long  resolving;  for,  indeed,  the  importunities  of  my  nephew  johied 

*  Bii,BAO:— -a  cit^  of  Biscay  a  situated  on  the  banks  oi  the  river  Ybaizabal.  about  two 
leagues  from  the  sea.  It  contains  about  eight  hundred  houses>  with  a  large  square 
place  by  the  water-side,  with  pleusant  walks  w^l  shaded,  which  extend  to  the  outlets 
on  the  banks  of  the  river;  where  there  arc  houses  and  gardens  which  form  a  pleasing 
prospect  in  suiliug  up  the  river;  for,  besides  the  verdure,  numerous  beautiful  objects 
gradoafiy  apea  to  ihe  eye,  and  the  town  appears  as  an  amphitheatre,  which  enUvens 
the  landscape,  and  completes  the  scenery.  The  houses  afe  solid  and  lofty ;  the  streets 
well  paved  and  level;  and  the  water  is  so  conveyed  into  the  streets,  that  they  may  be 
washed  at  pleasure ;  which  renders  Bilbao  one  of  the  neatest  towns  in  Europe:  In 
expressing  the  name  of  this  town  many  persons  and  even  writers,  are  apt  |o  commit 
the  faults  transposine  (he  two  vowels  at  the  end,  and  spell  it  erroneously  Bit  boa. 
OvTsaia  pbces  this  city  in  latitude  43®  Z6'  N.  longitude  3^  18'  W.  Malham  in  43' 
SC  N.  and  3°  lO'  W.  HontBuaoH  in  43**  1^4'  N.  2°  54/ W,  Its  geographical  site  is 
not  giveo  in  the  Refaisi/e  Ta6/es.  High  water  at  full,  and  change  ^  about  SU.  15m. 
CJBtfNd  CfltOniCir:  xxvi,  478  i  xxviii,  7ii.) 
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80  eflfectuall^  with  my  incUnatiooy  that  nothing  oould  oppose  me:  on  the  other 
handy  my  wife  being  dead,  I  had  nobody  concerned  themselves  bo  much  for  me 
as  to  persuade  me  to  one  way  or  the  other,  except  my  ancient  good  friend  the 
widow,  who  earnestly  struggled  with  me  to  consider  my  years,  my  easy  circttm- 
stances,  and  the  needless  hazards  of  a  long  voyage;  and,  above  all,  my  young 
children.    But  it  was  all  to  no  purpose  ;-*I  had  an  irresistible  desire  to  the 
voyage ;  and  I  told  her  I  thought  there  was  something  so  uncommon  in  the  im- 
pressions I  bad  upon  my  mind  for  the  voyage,  that  it  would  be  resisting  Provi*  i 
aence  if  I  should  attempt  to  stay  at  home :  after  which  she  ceased  her  expostola-           | 
tions,  and  joined  with  me,  not  only  in  making  provision  for  my  voyage,  but  also           , 
in  settling  my  family  affairs  for  my  absence^  and  providing  for  the  ^ucation  of           \ 
my. children.    In  order  to  this,  £  made  my  will,  and  settled  the  estate  1  had  in 
such  a  manner  for  my  children,  and  placed  it  in  such  hands,  that  I  was  perfecdy 
easy  and  satisSed  they  would  have  justice  done  them,  whatever  might  befal  me; 
and  for  their  education,  I  led  it  wholly  to  the  widow,  with  a  sufl^ient  mainte- 
nance to  herself  for  her  care :  all  which  she  richly  deserved,  for  no  mother  could 
have  taken  more  care  in  their  education,  or  understood  it  better. 

My  nephew  was  ready  to  sail  about  the  beginning  of  January  1694-5 ;  and  I, 
with  my  man  Friday,  went  on  hoar6  in  the  Downs*  the  8th :  having,  besides 
that  sloop  which  I  mentioned  above,  a  very  considerable  cargo  of  all  kinds  of 
necessary  things  for  my  colony;  which,  if  I  did  not  6nd  in  good  condition,  I 
resolved  to  leave  so. 

First,  I  carried  with  me  some  servants,  whom  I  purposed  to  pLice  there  as 
inhabitants,  or  at  least  to  set  on  worV  there,  upon  my  account,  while  I  stayed, 
and  either  to  leave  them  there,  or  carry  them  forward,  as  they  would  appear 
willing ;  particularly*  I  carried  two  carpenters,  a  smith,  and  a  very  bandy  inge- 
nious fellow,  who  was  a  cooper  by  trade,  and  was  also  a  general  mechanic ;  for 
he  was  dexterous  at  making  wheels,  and  hand* mills  to  grind  corn,  was  a  good 
turner,  and  a  good  pot-maker;  he  also  made  any  thing  that  was  proper  to  make 
of  earth  or  of  wood ;  in  a  word,  we  called  him  our/ "  Jack-of-nll- trades."  With 
these  I  carried  a  tailor,  who  had  oflSered  himself  to  go  a  passenger  to  the  East* 
Indies  with  my  nephew,  but  afterwards  consented  to  stay  on  our  new  plantation ; 
and  proved  a  necessary,  handy  fellow,  as  could  be  desired,  in  many  other 
businesses  beside  that  of  his  trade :  for,  as  I  observed  formerly,  **  Necessity  arms 
us  for  all  employments."  f  My  caigo,  as  nefir  as  I  can  recollect,  for  I  have  not 
kept  account  of  the  particulars,  consisted  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  linen,  and 

*  Downs N—^or  Downes,  from  dune,  french;  duyn,  dutch;  buno,  saxon;)  hilly 
plains,  or  sandy  hills,  particalarly  along  the  sra* shore.  This  name  is  also  given  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  narrow  seas,  bounded  by  the  coast  of  Kent  on  the  W.  the  sand  banks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames  on  the  N.  and  by  two  extensive  sholes  called  the  *<  Good  win- 
sands,"  on  the  E.  The  *<  Downs"  is  a  noted  road  for  shipping,  extending  along  shore 
about  two  leagues,  between  two  head-lands,  respectively  caUed  the  North,  and  the 
South,  Forelands.  The  town  of  Deal  stands  upon  the  sea-snore  nearly  opposite  the  cffotre 
of  this  anchorage;  which  althoogh  partially  sheltered,  is  liable  to  be  much  affected  by 
particular  winds,  and  from  being  a  much  frequented  rendezvous  for  windbonnd  ship- 
ping has  occasionally  proved  the  scene  of  terrible  disasters.  To  anchor  in  the  great  or 
S.  Downs,  the  best  marks  are  to  bring  the  S.  Foreland  light  on  the  S.  end  of  Old-stairs 
bay,  about  S.S.W.  Upper-Deal  mill,  (i>rchotch)  and  Deal-cast le  in  one:  with  aboot 
8  ialhoms  water.  For  tne  small  or  N.  l>bafns,  which  lie  t  miles  northward  from  the 
former,  being  Deal  mill  upon  Sandown  castle  in  6  fathoms  water.  High  water  at  full 
and  change  ([  lOh.  30m.  The  ^ographical  sites  of  remarkable  places  hereabouts 
are :  Deal  castle,  latitude  5t*  I3f  5"  N.  longitade  1^  iSf  59*  £.  Deal  upper-chapel  51* 
IS'  11*  N.  1*  ««'  44*  E. .  Deal  watch-house  rnrtir  the  sea  shore)  51**  Kril'  N.  1*  JS' 
4^*  £.  Sooth-Forelnnd  lieht-hoase,  SI""  8'  26"  N.  1"*  i^  6'  £.  .  Rarosgate  Windnill, 
51«  19'  49*  N.  1*»  94/  ^  E.  Walmer  steeple  51**  ly  «9'  N.  ^  iS/JJr  £.  Sondown 
eastle.  51*  14'  18"  N.  1°  23'  59"  E. 

f  Maftitter  artit  ingenique  largitor 
Ventir  .  (Paasips;  Sat,  prol,  v.  11.) 
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-some  engliih  thin  staffs,  for  dothing  the  Spaniards  that  I  expected  to  6nd  there; 
and  eoongb  of  them,  as,  by  my  calculacion,  niid)t  comfortably  supply  them  for 
seven  years :  if  I  remember  right,  the  materials  I  carried  for  clothing  them,  with 
gloves,  hats,  shoes,  stockings,  and  all  such  things  as  they  could  want  tor  wearing^ 
amounted  to  above  two  hundred  pounds,  including  some  beds,  bedding,  ami 
household  stuff,  particularly  kitchen-utensils,  with  pots,  kettles,  pewter,  brass, 
&c.  and  near  a  hundred  pounds  more  in  iron*work,  nails,  tools  of  every  kind, 
staples,  hooks,  hinges,  and  every  necessary  thing  I  could  think  of.  I  carried  also 
a  hundred  spare  arms,  muskets,  and  fusils;  besides  some  pistols,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  shot  of  all  sizes,  three  or  four  tons  of  lead,  and  two  pieces  of  brass 
cmnnou ;  and  because  I  knew  not  what  time  and  what  extremities  I  was  pro- 
viding for,  I  carried  a  hundred  barrels  of  powder,  besides  swords,  cutlasses,  and 
the  iron  part  of  some  pikes  and  halberts :  so  that,  in  short,  we  had  a  large  maga- 
zine of  all  sorts  of  stores ;  and  I  made  my  nephew  carry  two  small  quarter*d^ck 
guns  more  than  he  wanted  for  his  ship,  to  leave  behind,  if  there  was  occasion ; 
that,  when  we  came  there,  we  might  build  a  fort,  and  man  it  against  all  sorts  of 
enemies :  and,  indeed,  I  at  first  thought  there  would  be  need  enough  for  all,  and 
much  more,  if  we  hoped  to  maintam  our  possession  of  the  island;  as  shail  be 
seen  in  the  course  of  that  story. 

I  had  not  such  bad  luck  in  this  voyage  as  I  had  been  used  to  meet  with ;  and 
therefore  shall  have  the  less  occasion  to  interrupt  the  reader,  who,  perhaps,  may 
be  impati^t  to  hear  how  matters  went  with  my  colony ;  yet  some  odd  accidents, 
cross  winds,  and  bad  weather,  happened  on  this  first  setting  out,  which  made  the 
Toyage  longer  than  I  expected  it  at  first:  and  I,  who  had  never  made  but  one 
voyage  in  which  I  might  be  said  to  come  back  again,  as  the  voyage  was  at  first 
designed,  viz,  my  first  voyage  to  Guinea,  began  to  think  the  same  ill  fate  attended 
me;  and  that  I  was  born  to  be  never  contented  with  being  on  shore,  and  yet  to 
be  always  unfortunate  at  sea. 

Contrary  winds  first  put  us  to  the  northward,  and  we  were  obliged  to  put  in 
at  Galway,*  in  Ireland,  where  we  lay  wind-bound  two  and  twenty  days ;  but  we 
had  this  satisfaction  with  the  disaster,  that  provisions  were  here  exceeding  cheap, 
and  in  the  utmost  plenty ;  so  that  while  we  lay  here,  we  never  touched  the  ship's 
stores,  but  rather  added  to  them.  Her^  also,  I  took  in  several  live  hogs,  and 
two  cows,  with  their  calves ;  which  I  resolved,  if  1  had  a  good  passage,  to  pal 
on-shore  in  my  island :  but  we  found  oecabion  to  dispose  otherwise  of  them. 

We  set  out  on  the  5th  of  February  from  Ireland,  and  had  e  very  fiiir  gale  of 
wind  for  some  days.  As  I  remember,  it  might  be  about  the  30th  of  February,  in 
the  evening  late,  when  the  mate,  having  the  watch,  came  into  the  round-house, 
and  told  us  he  saw  a  fiash  of  fire,  and  heard  a  gun  fired ;  and  while  be  was  telling 
us  of  it,  a  boy  came  in,  and  told  us  the  boatswain  heard  another.  This  made 
us  all  run  out  upon  the  quarter-deck,  where,  for  a  whilci  we  heard  nothing;  but 
in  a  few  minutes  we  saw  a  very  ^reat  light,  and  found  that  there  was  some  very 
terrible  fire  at  a  distance :  immediately  we  had  recourse  to  our  reckonings  ia 
which  we  all  ngreed,  that  there  could  be  no  land  that  way  in  which  the  fire 
showed  itself,  no,  not  for  600  leagues,  for  it  appeared  at  W.N.W.  Upon  this 
we  concluded  it  must  be  some  ship  on  fire  at  sea;  and  as,  by  our  hearing  the 
noise  of  guns  jubt  before,  we  concluded  that  it  could  not  be  far  off,  we  stood 


*  Galway  : — A  (own  on  the  western  coast  of  Ireland,  situated  near  the  N.  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  a  bay  bearing  the  same  name.  The  S.  isles  of  Arran  are  its  barrier  on  the  S* 
affording  intermediate  passages.  On  the  N.  coast  of  ibis  bay  the  maiii-laad  runs  out 
irregularly  far  tu  the  W.  whereby  this  spacious  bay  is  well  sheltered  against  all  winds 
and  seas  bat  those  from  the  W.  to  which  it  is  open.  However  this  inconvenience  is 
remedied  by  the  several  lesser  bays  or  the  sounds,  which  are  to  be  met  with  on  both 
coasts.  In  this  bay  the  time  of  high  water,  in  spring  tides,  is  at  three  o'clock.  The 
harbour  of  Gaiway  is  defended  against  hostile  insult  by  a  fort :  there  is  a  good  trade 
carried  oo  between  (jalway  and  foreign  part^.  The  town  (according  to  Malham's 
Naval  GaseiUir)  is  situated  in  latitude  ^S*'  10'  N.  longitude  9^  dO'  W. 
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rfirectlj  towards  it,  and  were  presently  satisfied  we  should  discover  it ;  because 
the  further  wc  sailed  thelgrealer  the  light  appeared  ;  although  the  weather  being 
hazy^  we  could  not  perceive  an^  tbin^  but  the  light  for  a  while*  In  aboat  half 
an  hour's  sailing,  the  wind  being  fair  for  ttSt  though  not  much  of  it,  and  the 
weather  clearini:  up  a  little,  we  could  plainly  discern  that  it  was  a  great-ship  on 
.fire,  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

I  was  most  sensibly  touched  with  this  disaster,  though  not  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  persons  engaged  in  it :  I  presently  recollected  niy  former  circum&tances, 
and  in  whatoondition^I  was  in,  when  taken  up  by  the  Portuguese  captain;  and 
how  much  more  deplorable  the  circumstances  of  the  poor  creatures  belonging  to 
that  ship  must  be,  if  they  bad  no  other  ship  in  company  with  diem.  Upon  this, 
I  immediately  ordered  that  five  guns  should  ho  fired,  one  soon  after  another; 
^at,  if  possible,  we  might  give  notice  to  them  that  there  was  help  for  them  at 
hand,  and  that  they  might  endeavour  to  save  themselves  in  their  boat;  for  though 
we  could  &ee  the  flames  of  the  ship,  yet  they,  it  being  night,  coold  see  nothing 
of  us. 

We  lay  by  some  time  upon  this,  only  driving  as  the  burning  ship  drove,  waiting 
for  day»light;  when,  on  a  sudden,  to  our  great  terror,  though. we  bad  reason  to 
expect  ity  the  ship  blew  up  in  the  air ;  and  immediately,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  few 
minutes  all  the  fire  was  out,  that  is  to  say,  the  rest  of  the  ship  suukr  This  was  a 
terrible,  and,  indeed,  an  afflicting  sight,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  men  ;  who,  I 
conclnded,  must  be  either  all  destroyed  in  the  ship,  or  be  in  the  utmost  distress 
in  their  boat,  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean;  which,  at  present,  by  reason  it  was 
dark,  I  could  not  see.  However,  to  direct  them  as  well  as  I  could,  I  caused 
lights  to  be  hong  out  in  all  the  parts  of  the  ahip  where  we  could,  and  which  we 
bad  lanthorns  for,  and  kept  firing  guns  all  the  night  long ;  letting  them  know,  by 
this,  that  there  was  a  ship  not  far  off.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we 
discovered  the  ship*s  boats  by  the  help  of  our  perspective-glasses;  found  there 
were  two  of  them,  both  thronged  with  people,  and  deep  in  the  water.  We  per- 
ceived they  rowed,  the  wind  being  against  them ;  that  they  saw  our  ship,  and  did 
tlieir  utmost  to  make  us  see  them. 

We  immediately  spread  our  ancient,  to  let  them  know  we  saw  them,  and  hang 
a  waft  out,  as  a  signal  for  them  to  come  on  board ;  and  then  made  more  sail, 
standing  directly  to  them.  In  little  more  than  half  an  .hour,  we  came  up  with 
them ;  and,  in  a  word,  took  them  all  in,  being  no  less  than  sixty-four  men, 
women,  and  children  ;  for  there  were  a  great  many  passengers. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  found  it  was  a  french  merchant  ship  of  300  tons,*  home- 

I  ■  ■  ■  i  ■  I       ■  I II  ■■■■■. 1 1  ^^— —      ,  I  I 

*  ToK:-^Thi8  word  has  three  significations:  1.  a  liquid  measure  containing  4  hogs- 
heads or  gallons.  9,  A  weight  equal  to  20cu>t,  or  i'nAOlJt,  3,  A  denomination  whereby 
the  hurtlien  of  capacity  of  a  ship  is  estimated :  in  which  latter  sense  it  is  employed  in 
the  text;  and  of  which,  as  not  being  a  subject  familiar  to  the  generality  of  readers  some 
explanation  maybe  found  useful.  Various  ways  for  determining  the  length  of  the 
heel  for  tonnage,  as  part  of  the  data  by  which  to  ascertain  the  tonnage  uf  a  ship  have 
been  adopted  ut  different  periods.  Mr.  Willett  says,  "  The  old  mode  of  calculating 
the  tonnage  of  men  of  war  was,  by  multiplying  the  length  of  the  keel  by  the  extreme 
breadth,  and  the  product  by  the  depth  in  hold,  and  then  dividing  by  96."  (^ArchaeO' 
irgia^  vol.  xi.) 

llie  next  method  of  determining  the  length  of  the  ketlfor  tonnage,  and  rule  forcasti^ 
it,  was  thus  settled  by  the  Lords- Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  in  the  year  1719: — 
On  a  straight  hue  with  the  lower  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  erect  a  perpendicular 
or  square  line  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  wing-transom,  at  the  after  part  of  the  plank,  and 
at  the  stem  to  the  fore  part  of  the  plank,  at  ^  parts  of  the  height  of  the  wing-transom; 
the  length  between  the  said  perpendiculars  added  to  ^  qf  the  extreme  breadth  (allowing 
for  the  stem  and  stern  posts  without  the  rabbets),  from  which  subtract  ^  of  the  height 
of  the  wing-transom  for  the  rake  abaft*  and  aUo  I  of  the  main  breadth  for  the  rake  afore, 
leaves  the  length  of  the  keel  fur  tonnai>e  :  which  multiply  by  the  breadth,  and  the  pro- 
duct by  half  ihe  breatftb,  and  divide  by  94»  gives  the  tonnage. 

The  following  jaethod  £or  ascertaining  the  tonnage  of  ships  of  war,  &c«  was  settled 
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«nwd<lioand  from  Qaebe<^*  in  the  river  of  Canada.    The  master  gave  us  a  long 

by  an  order  of  the  NaTj-Board,  in  1781»  and  is  now  inTariabl^*  adopted  in  the  naTal 
ierTice:'*-Tlie  length  to  be  taken  from  the  fore  part  of  the  atem  at  the  height  of  the 
upper  deck  to  the  aft  part  of  the  main>post  at  the  height  of  the  wing-transom.  In  three 
decked  ships,  the  length  to  be  taken  at  the  height  of  the  middle-deck  to  the  main-post 
at  the  wing-transom;  from  the  length  thos  taken,  subtract  f  of  the  breadth  extreme  to 
the  plank  of  the  bottom  for  the  rake  forward,^  «and  Sj  inches  Cur  every  foot  the  wing* 
transom  is  high  above  the  lower  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel  for  the  rake  abaft;  the 
remainder  is  the  length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage.  But  cutters,  or  any  other  vessels, 
whose  posts  rake  more  than  2^  inches  in  a  foot,  they  are  to  be  taken  from  the  extreme 
fore  part  of  the  stem,  at  any  height  that  may  chance  ig  be  to  the  back  of  the  main  post 
on  a  raiige  with  the  lower  part  of  the  rabbet  of  the  keel,  the  breadth  to  be  taken  from 
outside  to  outside  the  planK  or  thick-stuiT in  the  broadest  place,  either  above  or  below 
the  wale;  then  to  get  the  thickness  of  the  stuff  at  the  breadth,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
bottom )  whatever  the  thick-stuff  at  the  breadth  exceeds  the  thickness  of  tlie  plank  of 
the  bottom,  that  must  be  deducted  from  the  breadth  taken  f^om  the  outside  of  the  thick* 
stuff;  the  remainder  is  the  breadth  extreme;  then  multiply  the  length  of  the  keel  for 
tonnage  by  the  breadth  extreme«  and  the  product  by  the  half-breadth,  and  dividing 
the  whole  by  94,  the  quotient  will  be  the  tonnage. 

Buiihen  of  a  74  gun  ship,  eaictUated  according  to  the  lait'tnentioned  rule. 

Ft.    In. 
Length  from  the  fore  side  of  the  stem,  at  the  height  of  the  upper-deck  7  ^  »  e    ^ 
to  the  aft-side  of  the  main-post  at  the  height  of  the  wing-transom    { 

{of  the  extreme  breadth  is 29    9} 

The  height  of  the  wing-transom  is  28  feet  3  inches,  which  I    5  10| 

produces  for  every  2|  inches     .•.••••••••  •• j  ■ 

Total  35     Q^ 

Length  of  the  keel  for  tonnage ••••.•...•••         149  10 

Multiplied  by  the  extreme  breadth ••.....  49    8 

Product    7441    8.8* 
Multipled  by  half  tlie  extreme  breadth. « 24  10 

Divided  by  94 184802     9.2'.8'^ 

Burthen  in  tons 1964    |$ 

The  method  of  finding  the  tonnage  of  any  ship  among  merchants  and  ship-owners,  is 
by  the  following  rule :*-Multiply  the  length  of  the  keel  by. the  breadth  of  the  beam, 
and  that  product  by  half  the  breadth  of  the  beam,  and  divide  the  last  product  by  94, 
and  the  quotient  will  be  the  tonnage.    Example:  Suppose  the  ship's  keel  72  f(^t, 

72X24X12 
breadth  of  the  beam  S4  feet,  then  •  =  220.6. 

94 

The  tonnage  of  goods  is  sometimes  taken  by  weight,  and  sometimes  by  nieasureroenf. 
The  method  which  allows  most  is  allowed  to  a  vessel.  In  weight,  twenty  hundred 
make  one  ton,  but  by  measurement,  forty  cubic  feet  are  eoual  to  one  ton.  All  car- 
riages, or  other  stores,  to  be  measured  by  tonnage,  are  taken  to  pieces,  ^nd  packed  in 
the  b^st  manner  which  will  occupy  least  room  on  board  ship.  All  ordnance,  whetheir 
brass  or  iron,  is  taken  in  tonnage  by  its  actual  weight*  Musket-cartridges,  in  barrels  or 
boxes,  all  ammunition  in  boxes,  and  other  articles  of  great  weight,  are  taken  in  tonnage 
according  to  their  actual  weight.  There  are  few  subjects  which  require  more  inves* 
tigation  than  the  tonnage  of  sliips;  for  at  present  the  mode  of  finding  the  tonnage  of  a 
ship  is  80  replete  with  error,  that  a  new  method  is  required ;  and  it  would  be  worth  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  bestow  some  great  reward  on  the  person,  who  gave  the  simplest 

and 

*  QvBBXC :— (pronounced  k^bec)  A  large,  handsome  town  of  North-America, 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  river  Samt-Lawrence,  and  the  metropolis  of  Canada. 
The  ri^r  St.  Charles  fiows  into  the  St.  Laurence  here,  on  the  £•  side  of  the  town, 
Quebec  is  about  112  leagues  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  or  its  opening  into  the 

gulpb 
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account  of  the  distress  of  his  ship ;  how  the  fire  began  in  the  steeragei  by  the 
neji^ligeiice  of  the  steersman;  but  on  his  crying  otft  for  help,  was,  as  every  body 
thought,  entirely  put  out;  but  they  soon  found  that  some  sparks  of  the  first  fire 
had  gotten  into  some  part  of  the  ship  so  difficult  to  come  at,  that  they  could  not 
etfecttially  quench  it;  and  afterwards  getting  in  between  the  timbers,  and  within 
the  ceiling  of  the  ship,  it  proceeded  into  the  hold,  and  mastered  all  the  skill  and 
all  the  application  tlicy  were  able  to  exert. 

Tltey  had  no  more  to  do  then,  but  to  ^et  into  their  boats,  which  to  their  great 
comfort,  were  pretty  large;  being  their  !i)nji;-boat,  and  a  great  shallop,  besides  a 
small  ski(T,*  which  vj^s  of  no  great  service  to  them,  other  than  to  get  some  fresh 
water  and  provibions  into  her,  after  iltey  had  secured  their  lives  from  the  fire. 
They  had,  indeed,  small  hope  of  their  lives  by  getting  into  these  boats,  at  that 
distance  from  any  land ;  only,  as  they  said  well,  that  they  were  escaped  from  the 
iirc,  and  a  possihility  that  some  ship  might  happen  to  be  at  sea,  and  might  take 
them  in.  They  had  sails, oars,  and  a  compass ;  and  were  preparing  to  make  tbe 
best  of  their  way  back  to  Newfoundland,t  the  wind  blowing  pretty  fair,  for  it 

and  best  method  of  calcalating  the  tonnage  of  sliips  and  vessels  of  various  classes.  It 
appears  from  the  general  construction  of  merchant  shtpn,  that  more  attention  is  paid 
to  evade  tbe  tax  on  tonnage,  than  to  their  sailing  well  with  the  wind  in  different  direc« 
tions ;  and  that  if  the  real  tonnage  of  ships  were  taken,  an  alteration  would  soon  be 
made  in  the  construction  for  the  better.  Men  of  war  have  less  tonnage  than  tliey 
measure,  as  appears  from  the  Victory  of  100  guns,  whose  supposed  tonnage,  by  the 
established  measurement*  is  3143  tons,  but  whose  actual  tonnage  is  only  found  to  be 
1839  tons.  The  Hindostan,  £ast-indiaman,  measures  1248  tons,  and  actually  carries 
1890}  tons,  which  makes  h^r  larger  than  the  Victory  by  51^  tons  freightage  (jBabat 
Chronicle,  ii.  31 1.) 

gulph.of  Saint  Laurence;  and  before  the  town  it  forms  a  natural  basin,  by  the  points 
of  land  on  each  shore,  and  of  an  island  hi  the  river,  that  it  is  capable  of  containing  100 
9ail  of  the  largest  sized  ships.  Tbe  river  suddenly  contracts  its  breadth  immediately 
abreast  of  the  town;  which  contraction  it  is  said  gave  the  name  to  the  place:  K£bek 
in  the  language  of  the. indigenes  signifying,  to  shrink,  or  grow  narrow.  In  1535,  (BIsy 
I9th.)  Jacques  Xartier  sailed  from  France  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  to  North- 
America,  and  in  August  of  that  year  came  upon  the  islandsof  Assumption  and  of  Orl^ns. 
In  1542,  (April  16th)  Jean  Fban^ois  de  la  Rocnc,  with  3  ships  and  200  persons, 
sailed  from  La-Kochelle,  nvtd  landed  at  Quebec ;  where  lie  erected  a  fort,  and  settled 
a  colony.  Quebec  fell  to  the  English  arms  after  the  battle  of  Quebec,  won  by  General 
Wolfe,  in  August  1756.  And  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris,  1763 
(Fiibruary  10)  confirmed  to  Britain  the  possession  of  Canada;  which  has  ever  since 
remained  an  English  province.  The  geographical  site  of  Quebec  is  in  latitode  46^  i9f 
38"  N.  longitude  71°  5'  29^  W.  according  to  the  Requisite  TabUs:  but  an  approved 
french  authority  (1808)  places  it  in  46®  47'  SO"'  N.  73°  30^  W.  from  Paris.  High.wtter, 
full  and  change  ([  7h.  30m. 

*  Skif?.— (es^u^;  Fr.  schiffo,  Ital.  scapka,  L.)  the  lesser  sort  of  ship's  boats.  See  note 
to  page  5. 

f  NEW-FOUNo-LANi>  :-^an  island  on  the  £.  side  of  the  golf  Saint-Lawrence,  of 
which  it  almost  bars  the  entrance  ;  and  separated  from  the  main-land  of  Labrador  to 
the  N.  by  the  strait  of  Belle-isle,  which  is  about  the  same  width  as  that  between  Dover 
and  Calais.  It  lies  between  47°  and  52°  north  latitude,  and  is  a  mountainous,  barren 
country,  on  which  the  snow  lies  for  five  months  inthe  year.  Its  native  inhabitants 
consist  of  only  a  few  families,  thinly-scattered,  who  shun  the  sight  of  the  european 
colonists,  and  whose  real  origin  is  problematical :  but  it  is  much  frequented  during  tbe 
^Summer  by  Eskimaus  savages  from  the  continent.  The  principal  engiish establishment 
is  called  Saint- John,  with  a  few  subordinate  forts  and  fishing  stations :  hat  this  colony 
is  much  neglected :  and  its  administration  is  a  strange  anomaly  in  government:  for  tbe 
governor  is  invariably  an  admiral  with  bis  flag  flying  ;  whose  residence  on  the  island 
depends  un  naval  contingencies,  but  i^ver  excee(»  one-third  of  the  year  ;  and  daring 
the  reniaiuing  portion  the  jurisdiction  of  the  substitute  is  so  limited,  that  authority  and 
justice  tuay  be  said  to  be  in  abeyance.    New.found-land  is  best  known«  and  of  most 
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blew  an  easy  gale  at  S.E.  by  £.  They  had  as  much  provisions  and  water,  as, 
with  sparing  it  so  as  to  be  next  door  to  starvingi  might  support  them  about  twelve 
davs ;  in  which,  if  they  had  no  bad  weather,  and  no  contrary  winds,  the  captain 
said  be  hoped  lie  might  get  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  might  perhaps 
take  some  fish,  to  sustain  them  till  they  might  go  on  shore.  But  there  were  so 
many  chances  against  them  in  all  these  cases,  such  as  storms,  to  overset  and 
ibonder  them;  rains  and  cold,  to  benumb  and  perish  their  limbs;  contrary  winds^ 
to  keep  them  out  and  starve  them ;  that  it  must  have  been  next  to  miraculous  if 
they  had  escaped. 

In  the  midst  of  their  consternation,  every  one  being  hopeless  and  ready  to 
despair,  the  captain,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told  me  they  were  on  a  sudden  sur* 
prised  witb  the  joy  of  hearing  a  gun  fire,  and  after  that  four  more;  these  were  th« 
five  guns  which  I  caused  to  be  fired  at  first  seeing  the  light.  This  revived  their 
hearts,  and  gave  them  the  notice,  which,  as  above,  I  desired  it  should,  oix.  that 
tliere  was  a  Mp  at  hand  for  their  help.  It  was  upon  the  hearing  of  these  gnns, 
that  they  took  down  their  masts  and  sails :  the  sound  coming  from  the  windward, 
they  resolved  to  He  by  till  morning.  Some  time  after  this,  Maring  no  more  gans, 
tiiey  fired  three  muskets,  one  a  considerable  while  after  another ;  butthese,  the 
wind  being  contrary,  we  never  heard. 

Some  time  after  that  again,  they  were  still  more  agreeably  surprised  with  seeing 
our  lights,  and  hearing  the  guns,  which,  as  I  have  said^  I  caused  to  be  fired  all  the 
rest  of  the  night:  this  set  them  to  work  with  their  oars,  to  keep  their  boats  a- head, 
at  least,  that  we  might  the  sooner  come  up  with  them;  aud,  at  last,  to  their  inex- 
pressible joy,  they  found  we  saw  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  several  gestures,  the  strange  ecstasies,  the 
variety  of  postures,  which  these  poor  delivered  people  ran  into,  to  express  the  joy 
of  their  souls  at  so  unexpected  a  deliverance.  Grief  and  fear  are  easily  described; 
^ighs,  tears,  groans,  and  a  very  few  motions  of  the  head  and  hands,  make. up  the 
sum  of  its  variety ;  but  an  excess  of  joy,  a  surprise  of  joy,  has  a  thousand  extra* 
yaiiances  in' it:  there  were  some  in  tears^  some  raging  and  tearing  themselves,  as 
if  tliey  had  been  in  the  greatest  agonies  of  sorrow ;  some  stark  raving,  and  down- 
right  lunatic ;  some  ran  about  the  siiip,  stamping  with  their  feet,  others  wringing 
their  hands;  some  were  dancing,  some  singing,  some  laughing,  and  more  crying; 
many  quite  dumb,  not  able  to  speak  a  word  ;  others  sick  and  Vomiting ;  several 
swooning,  and  ready  to  faint ;  and  a  i^ew  were  crossing  themselves,  and  giving 
God  thanks.  I  would  not  wrong  them  neither ;  there  might  be  many  that  were 
thankful  afterwards,  but  the  passion  was  UK>  strong  for  them  at  first,  and  they 
were  nut  able  to  master  it:  they  were  thrown  into  ecstacies,  and  a  kind  ef 
frenzy  ;  and  it  was  but  a  very  few  that  were  composed  and  serious  in  their  joy. 

Perhaps,  also,  the  case  may  have  some  addition  to  it  from  the  particular  cir- 
cumstance of  that  nation  they  belonged  to ;  I  mean  tiie  French,  whose  temper  is 
~- —  '        ■■  I.  ■   -^^— — ^-^^— — ^— -^^^^— ^-^^-^— ^^— ^— ^— ^^^- -  ^ ,,_ 

value  to  the  engliah  by  its  famed  **  Bunks:"  a  vast  subroarine  cliain  of  niuuntains,  at  a 
depth  under  water  varying  from  15  to  60  fatliums,  not  less  than  330  miles  in  lengtht 
■^id  about  75  in  breadth;  frequented  by  sboles  of  6shf  particularly  codi  in  numbers 
iuconceiveably  great ;  but  of  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  althoagh 
from  three  to  four  hundretl  fishing  vessels  have  been  annually  freighted  therewith 
fur  two  centuries,  there  has  been* no  visible  decrease  of  the  plenty  usually  found. 
The  naturalist  Leuwenhoeck  affirms  that  in  a  cod  lish  of  middling  size  there  liave  beea 
found  9384000  eggs.  The  following  is  the  result  of  an  actual  examination  made  on 
the  S3rd  of  the  month  December  by  Mr.  Hahvbr.  Weight  of  the  spawn,  12540 
grains.  Number  of  eggs,  3686760.  Portion  of  spawn  weighed,  99  grains.  Number 
ofeggstoa  grain,  294.  In  1497,  two  ships  sailed  irom  Khgland.  under  Sebastian 
Caboto,  employed  by  King  Hbnry  VIL  to  discover  a  N.  W.  passage  to  India;  in 
which  he  failed  :  but  he  discovered  New-found-land»  and  all  the  N.  £•  coast  of  the 
Witish  possessions  in  America*  The  settlement  of  Saint-John  is  in  47°  32'  44'  N.  62^ 
25^  sol"  W.  A  ver^  good  bydrographioal  chart  of  New-fuond-land  exists  in  the  jBta])8( 
€ic9tU£U,  vol.  vii. 
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nttoved  to  ba  mora  volatile,  morapnsmiatei  and  more  8priglitly,*and  their  spiriu 
noieAukl,than  in  other  nations.  I  am  not  philosopher  enough  to  determine  the  cause; 
but  nothing  I  had  ever  seen  before  came  up  to  it.  The  ecstacies  poor  Friday,  my 
trusty  savage,  was  in,  when  he  found  his  father  in  the  boat,  came  the  nearest  to 
it ;  and  the  surprise  of  the  master  and  his  two  companions,  whom  1  delivered 
from  the  villains  that  set  them  on  shore  in  the  island,  came  a  little  way  towards 
it;  but  nothing  was  to  .compare  to  this,  either  that  I  saw  in  Friday,  or  any  where 
else  in  my  life. 

It  is  further  observable,  that  these  extravagances  did  not  shdw  themselves,  ia 
that  different  manner  I  have  mentioned,  in  different  persons  only ;  but  all  the 
variety  would  appear,  in  a  short  succession  of  momentt,  in  one  and  the  same ' 
persons.  A  man  that  we  saw  this  minute  dumb,  and  as  it  were  stupid  and  con* 
founded,  would  the  neit  minute  be  dancing  and  hollowing  like  an  antic; 
and  the  next  moment  he  tearing  his  hair,  or  pulling  hb  clothes  to  pieces  and 
stamping  them  under  his  feet,  like  a  roadman ;  in  a  few  moments  after  that,  we 
would  have  him  all  in  tears,  then  sick,  swooning,  and,  had  not  immediate  help 
been  had,  would  in  a  few  moments  have  been  d&id :  and  thus  it  was,  not  with 
one  or  two,  or  ten  or  twenty,  but  with  the  greatest  part  of  them :  and  if  I  remem* 
ber  right,  our  surgeon  was  obliged  to  let  blood  of  alMHit  thirty  of  them. 

There  were  two  priests  among  them ;  one  an  old  man,  and  the  other  a  yoong 
man ;  and  that  which  was  strangest  was,  the  ddest  man  was  the  worst.  As  soon 
as  he  set  his  foot  on  board  our  ship,  and  saw  himself  safe,  he  dropt  down  stone 
dead,  to  all  appearance ;  not  the  least  sign  of  life  could  be  perceived  in  him : 
our  sui^geon  immediately  applied  proper  remedies  to  recover  him,  and  was  the 
only  man  in  the  ship  that  believed  he  was  not  dead :  at  length  he  opened  a  veift 
in  his  arm,  bavins  nrst  chafed  and  rubbed  the  part,  so  as  to  warm  it  as  much  as 
possible :  upon  this  the  blood,  which  only  dropped  at  first,  flowing  freely,  in 
three  min||e8  afber  the  man  opened  his  eyes ;  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after 
that  be  spoke,  grew  better,  and  in  a  little  time  quite  well.  After  the  blood  was 
stopped,  be  walked  about ;  told  iis  he  was  perfecidy  well ;  took  a  dram  of  cordial 
which  tl)e  surgeon  gave  him,  and  was  what  we  called  come  to  himself.  About  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  this,  they  came  running  into  the  cabin  to  the  surgeon, 
who  was  bleeding  a  fiendi  woman  that  had  fainted,  and  told  him  the  priest  was 
gone  stark-mad.  It  seems  he  Inid  began  to  revolve  the  change  of  his  circum* 
stances  in  his  mind,  and  again  this  put  him  into  an  ecstacy-of  joy;  his  spirits 
whirled  about  faster  than  the  vessels  could  convey  them,  the  blood  grew  hot  and 
feverish,  and  tlie  man  was  as  fit  for  Bedlam*  as  any  creature  that  ever  was  in  it  s 
the  surgeon  would  not  bleed  him  again  in  that  condition,  but  gave  him  something 
to  doze  and  put  him  to  sleep,  which,  after  some  time,  operated  upon  him,  and  he 
awoke  next  momimg  perfectly  composed  and  well. 

The  younger  priest  behaved  with  great  command  of  his  passions,  and  was 
really  an  example  of  a  serious,  well-governed  mind :  at  his  first  coming  on  board 
the  ship,  he  threw  himself  flat  on  his  face,  prostrating  himself  in  thankfulness  for 
his  deliverance,  in  which  I  unhappily  ana  unseasonablv  disturbed  him,  really 
thinking  he  had  been  in  a  swoon ;  but  he  spoke  calmly,  thanked  me,  told  me  he 
was  giving  God  thanks  for  his  deliverance ;  b^ged  me  to  leave  him  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  that,  next  to  his  Maker,  he  would  giie  me  thanks  also. 

I  was  heartily  sorry  that  I  disturbed  him,  and  not  only  left  him,  but  kept  others 
from  interrupting  him  also.  He  continued  in  that  posture  about  three  minutes, 
or  little  more,  after  I  left  him ;  ihen  came  to  me,  as  he  had  said  he  would,  and, 
with  a  great  deal  of  seriousness  and  affiBCtion,  but  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  thanked 
me,  that  had,  umler  God,  given  him,  and  so  many  miserable  creatures,  their  lives. 
I  told  him  I  had  no  room  to  move  him  to  thank  Uod  for  it,  rather  than  me,  for  I 
had  seen  that  he  had  done  that  already ;  but,  I  added,  that  it  was  nothing  but 
what  reason  and  humanity  dictated  to  all  roert,  and  that  we  had  ns  much  reasfm 

*  Bedlam  :— the  vulgar  pronunciation  i#f  Betblem,  an  hospital  for  lunatics  in  Londoa 
founded  by  l^dw.  VI,  anno  1553. 
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as  be  to  give  thanks  to  God^  wfao  had  blessed  as  so  far,  as  to  make  us  the  uistni- 
nients  of  his  mercy  to  so  many  of  his  creatures.  After  this,  the  young  priest 
applied  himself  to  his  country-folks;  laboured  to  compose  them;  persuaded, 
entreated,  argued,  reasi^ned  with  them,  and  did  his  utmost  to  keep  them  within 
the  exercise  of  their  reason ;  and  with  some  he  had  success,  though  others  wer« 
for  a  time  out  of  all  government  of  themselves. 

I  cannot  help  committing  this  to  writing,  as  perhaps  it  may  be  useful  to  tbosa 
iato  whose  hands  it  may  fall,  for  the  guiding  themselves  in  all  the  extravagances  of 
their  passions ;  for  if  an  excess  of  joy  can  carry  men  out  to  such  a  length  beyond 
the  reach  of  their  reason,  what  will  not  the  extravagances  of  anger,  rage,  and  a 
provoked  mind,  carry  us  to?  And,  indeed,  here  I  saw  reason  for  keeping  an 
exceeding  watch  over  our  passions  of  every  kind,  as  well  those  of  joy  and  satis* 
faction,  as  those  of  sorrow  and  anger.  We  were  something  disordered,  by  these 
extravagances  among  our  new  guests,  for  the  first  day ;  but  when  they  had  been 
retired,  lodgings  provided  for  them,  as  well  as  our  shi^  would  allow,  and  they  had 
slept  heartily— as  most  of  them  did,  being  fatigued  and  frightened— they  were 
qaite  another  sort  of  people  the  next  day. 

Nothing  of  good  manners,  or  civil  acknowledgments  for  the  kindness  shown 
them,  was  wanting ;  the  French,  it  is  known,  are  naturally  apt  enough  to  exceed 
that  way*  The  captain  and  one  of  the  priests  came  to  me  the  next  day,  and 
desired  to  speak  with  me  and  my  nepliew :  the  commander  began  to  consult  with 
us  what  should  be  done  with  them ;  and,  first,  they  told  us  that  as  we  had  saved 
their  lives,  so  all  they  had  was  little  enough  for  a  return  to  us  for  that  kindoesa 
received.  The  captain  said  they  had  saved  some  money,  and  some  things  of 
value,  in  their  boats,  catched  hastily  out  of  the  flames,  and  if  we  would  accept  it, 
they  were  ordered  to  make  an  offer  of  it  all  to  us ;  they  only  desired  to  be  set  on 
shore  somewhere  in  our  way,  where,  if  possible,  they  might  get  a  passage  to 
France.  My  nephew  was  for  accepting  their  money  at  first  word,  and  to  con* 
sider  what  to  do  with  them  afterwards ;  but  1  overruled  him  in  that  part,  for  I 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  set  on  shore  in  a  strange  country :  and  if  the  Portuguese 
captain  that  took  me  up  at  sea  had  served  me  so,  and  took  all  I  had  for  my 
deliverance,  I  must  have  starved,  or  have  been  as  much  a  slave  at  Brazil  as  I  bad 
been  at  Barbary,*  the  mere  being  sold  to  a  Mahomedan  excepted :  and  perhapa  a 
Portuguese  is  not  a  much  better  master  thanaTurk,t  if  not,  in  some  cases,. 
much  worse. 


*  Barbary: — the  history  of  the  word  Barhar  mny  be  ctarted  under  four  periods; 
1.  Ill  the  tune  of  Homer,  when  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics  might  probably  use  a  coronon 
idiom,  the  imitative  sound  of  Barbar  was  applied  to  ihe  ruder  tribes,  whose  pronon* 
ciation  was.  most  harsh,  whose  grammar  was  must  defective  K«fif  B«fC«fop«yof.  (Jlimd 
ii.  867.  with  the  Oxford  scholiast,  Clarke's  Annotation,  andHb\itY  Stephkks's 
Greek  T}ieiaurus ;  i,  7S0.)  $.  From  the  time,  at  lensr,  of  Herodotus,  ii  was  extended, 
to  ali  the  nations  who  were  strangers  to  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks. 
3.  In  the  age  qf  Plautius,  the  Romans  snbniitted  to  the  insult ;  (Pompeius  Festus, 
ii)  and  freely  gave  themselves  the  name  of  Barbarians.  They  insinsihiy  claimed  an 
exemption  for  Italy,  and  her  subject  provinces,  and  at  length  removed  the  disgracefal 
appellation  to  the  savage  or  hostile  nations  beyond  the  pnle  of  the  empire.  4.  In  every 
sense,  it  was  due  to  the  Moors.;  the  familiar  word  was  borrowed  from  the  XiRtin  pro- 
vincials by  the  Arabian  conquerors,  and  has  justly  settled  a  local  denomination  (Bar- 
bary^ along  the  northern  const  of  Africa.  It  is  however  necfssary  to  mention  an 
exception  to  the  reproachful  application  of  this  epithet.  Milton,  in  allusion  to  the 
oriental  custom  described  by  Abulfeda,  in  praising  the  splendor  and  liberality  of 
Al-mamoon,  says: 

— <*  Or  where  the  gorgeous  east,  with  richest  hand,  Showers  on  her  kings  barbarie 
pearls  and  gold." 

f  Turk: — the  name  given  by  the  inlmbitants  of  Eorope  to  that  nation  of  Tahtat 
invaders,  who,  after  having  subverted  the  roman  empire  of  the  east,  (14.55)  finally 
settled  themselves  in  the  cuuntry  since  denominated  by  Geographers  "  Turkey  ;*'  the 
latter  i^  a  name  also  since  extended  by  the  English  to  one  species  of  galhnaceous 


I  therefore  told  the  frencb  captain  that  we  had  taken  them  ap  in  their  dittresi^ 
It  was  true,  but  that  it  was  our  doty  to  do  so,  as  we  were  feliow  creatures ;  and 
we  would  desire  to  be  so  delivered,  if  we  were  in  the  like,  or  any  other  extremity; 
that  we  bad  done  nothing  for  them  but  what  we  believed  they  would  baTe  dune 
for  us,  if  we  had  been  in  their  case,  and  they  in  ours ;  but  that  we  took  them  up 
to  save  them,  not  to  plunder  them ;  and  it  would  be  a  most  barbarous  thing  to 
take  that  little  from  them  which  they  had  saved  out  of  the  fire,  and  then  set  them 
on  shore  and  leave  them ;  that  this  would  be  first  to  save  them  from  death,  and 
then  kill  them  ourselves;  save  them  from  drowning,  and  abandon  them  to  starv- 
ing; and  therefore  Iwonld  not  let  the  least  thing  he  taken  from  them.  As  to 
setting  them  on  shore,  I  told  them,  indeed,  that  was  an  exceeding  difficulty  to  us, 
for  that  the  ship  was  bound  to  the  East-Indies ;  and  though  we  were  driven  out 
of  our  course  to  the  westward  a  very  great  way,  and  perhaps  were  directed  by 
heaven  on  purpose  for  their  deliverance,  yet  it  was  impossible  for  us  wilfully  to 
change  our  voyage  on  their  particular  account;  nor  could  my  nephew,  the  cap- 
tain, answer  it  to  the  freighters,  with  whom  he  was  under  charter-party  to  pursue 
his  voyage  by  the  way  of  Brazil :  and  all  I  knew  we  could  do  for  ihem  was,  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  meeting  with  other  ships  homeward-bound  from  the 
West-Indies,  and  get  them  a  passage,  if  possible,  to  England  or  France. 

The  first  part  of  the  proposal  was  so  generous  and  kind,  the^  could  not  but  be 
very  thankrul  for  it ;  but  they  were  in  a  very  gieat  consternation,  especially  the 
passengers,  at  the  notion  of  bein^  carried  away  to  the  East-Indies :  they  then 
entreated  me,  that,  seeing  I  was  dnven  so  far  to  the  westward  before  I  met  with 
them,  I  would  at  least  keep  on  the  same  course  to  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  it  was  probable  I  might  meet  with  fome  ship  or  sloop  that  they  might  hire 
to  carry  them  back  to  Canada,  from  whence  they  came* 

I  thought  this  was  but  a  reasonable  reauest  on  their  part,  and  therefore  I  in* 
dined  to  agree  to  it;  for,  indeed,  I  considered  that  to  carry  this  whole  company 
to  the  Bast-Indies,  would  not  only  be  an  intolerable  severity  upon  the  poor  people, 
but  would  be  ruining  our  whole  voyage,  by  devouring  all  our  provisions ;  so  I 
thought  it  no  breach  of-cbarter^arty,  but  what  an  unforeseen  accident  made 
absolutely  necessary  to  us,  and  in  which  no  one  could  say  we  were  to  blame ;  for 
the  laws  of  God  and  nature  would  have  forbid  that  we  should  refuse  to  take  up 
two  boats  full  of  people  in  such  a  distressed  condition ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  as  well  respecting  ourselves  as  the  poor  people,  oblPged  us  to  set  them  on 
shore  somewhere  or  other  for  their  deliverance;  so  I  consented  that  we  would 
carry  them  to  Newfoundland,  if  wind  and  weather  would  permit ;  and  if  not,  that 
I  would  carry  them  to  Martinico,*  in  the  West  Indies. 

jioultry  derived  from  Hindo'stan  throagh  the  medinra  of  that  country  ;  but  which 
m  every  other,  (Turkey  itself  included^  bears  a  name  significant  of  its  indiaii  origin. 
■—It  is  to  be  noted  that  tlie  nation  to  which  we  apply  the  appellation  in  the  text* 
style  themselves  osmanli,  (or  Osmanians)  after  Osman,  the  founder  of  their  reigning 
dynasty  ;  and  they  never  use  our  term  among  themselves  (except  in  speaking  of 
the  asiatic  tribe  called  Turkman)  but  as  one  of  reproach,  eqoiv«tIent  to  barbarian* 
or  clown.  It  is  farther  to  be  noted  that  our  english  pronunciation  of  the  word 
'*  turk,"  is  vicioQft  ;  for  it  oo^ht  to  be  sounded  like  toifrk,  or  rather  ttwrh :  the 
french  ture  being  exactly  right  m  sound*  Osman  is  the  name,  which  probably  from  its 
first  reaching  us  through  an  Italian  or  Spanish  medium,  we  have  been  pleased  to 
transform  into  *'  Ottoman." 

*  Martinico;— an  island  situated  between  14^  and  15°  north  latitude,  and  about 
tf  1®  west  longitude  s  rather  more  than  40  miles  N.  W.  from  Barbadas,  about  GO  miles  in 
length,  and  halt  as  much  in  breadth.  The  inland  port  is  billy  ;  from  whence  is  poured 
out  on  every  side  a  number  of  useful  and  agreeable  streams  of  water.  The  produce  of 
the  soil,  i)esidi's  the  customary  fraits  of  the  tropical  climates,  is  cotton,  indigo,  ginger, 
eoffee,  and  especially  sugar.  Martinico  was  the  residence  of  the  governor-general  of  the 
/rench  ibiands  in  the  carat  bean  sea :  its  bays  and  harbours  are  numerous,  safe,  and 
commodioas,  and  so  well  fortified  that  they  used  to  bid  defiance  to  the  english  arms  in 
lime  of  war.    Hoyrever,  it  fell  into  our  bands  in  1762  but  given  up  at  the  peace  ol  Paris 
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.Thewind  continued  fresh  easterfyi  but  the  wetdier  pretty  good ;  and  «&  the 
winds  bad  continoed  in  the  points  between  N.£.  and  S.E.  a  long  time,  we  missed 
several  opportonities  of  sending  them  to  France;  for  we  met  several  bhtps  boond 
to  Europe,  whereof  two  were  french,  from  St.  Christopher's;*  but  they  had  been 
so  long  beating  up  against  the  wind^  that  they  durst  take  in  no  passengers,  for 
fear  of  wanting  provisions  for  the  voyage,  as  well  for  themselves  as  for  those  they 
should  take  in ;  so  we  were  obliged  to  go  on.  It. was  about  a  week  after  this  that 
we  made  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland ;  where,  to  shorten  my  story,  we  put  ali 
our  french  people  on  board  a  bark,  which  they  hired  at  86a  there*  to  put  them 
on  shore,  and  afterwards  to  carry  them  to  France,  if  they  could  get  provisions  to 
victual  themselves  with.  When  i  say,  all  the  French  w«nt  on  I  should  remember 
chat  the  young  priest  I  spoke  of,  hearing  we  were  bound  to  the  £ast*IndieSy 
desired  to  go  the  voyage  ^th  os,  and  to  be  set  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Coro* 
mandel;t  which  I  readily  agreed  to,  for  I  wonderfully  liked  the  man,  and  had 

in  1763.  It  was  again  taken  in  1794^  bat  given  up  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  180f.  It 
was  lastljr  taken  in  1809  and  finally  restored  to  the  firench  roonarphy  at  the  definitive 
treat V  of  peace  concluded  at  Paris  on  30.  May,  1814.  The  geographical  site  of  Fort* 
royal,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Martinico  (for  which  the  editor  prefers  to  adopt  a 
french  aathority)  is  in  latitude  14''  35'  55"  M.  longitude  63°  29^  W.  from  Paris=:61°  8' 
16'  from  Greenwich. 

*  SAiNT-CaaisTOPBEft :—  this  island  was  called  by  ib  ancient  possessors  the 
CaraVbes,  Liamuga,  (or**  Fertile  isle**) It  was  discovered  in  1493,  hy  Uhrxstophbb 
CoLOsr,  who  was  so  pleased  with  its  appearance  that  he  distinguished  it  by  his  own 
baptismal  name.  But,  it  was  neither  possessed  nor  planted  by  the  Spaniards.  It  hasf 
the  honour  of  seniority  among  our  colonies ;  and  is  in  truth  the  common  mother  of 
both  the  english  and  french  settlements  in  the  Carai'bean  islands.  In  the  number  of 
those  persons  who  accompanied  Captain  Rooia  Nobth  on  a  voyage  to  Surinam, 
about  the  year  1619,  was  Mr.  Tuomas  Warhsb,  who  thexe  making  acquaintance  with 
Captain  Thomas  Paintow,  an  experienced  seaman,  the  latter  suggested  how  much 
easier  it  would  be  to  fix,  and  preserve,  a  colony  in  one  of  the  small  islandsabandoned  and 
neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  than  on  the  continent  where  the  latter  enjoyed  such 
ascendency ;  and  he  particularly  pointed  out  the  island  of  Saint  Christopher.  Paxntoit 
dying,  Wasner  returned  to  Kngland  in  1630,  resolved  to  put  his  friend's  project  in 
execution.  Accordingly  hi 'associated  himself  with  14  other  persons,  and  with  them 
took  his  passage  on  board  a  ship  boand  to  Virginia.  From  thence  he  and  his  compaui* 
ons  sailed  to  Saint-Christopher;  where  they  landed  in  January  1623:  and  by  the  month 
of  September  following  had  raited  a  good  crop  of  tobacco ;  which  they  purposed  to 
make  their  staple  commodity.  The  first  actual  establishment  in  Barbadas  did  not  take 
place  until  the  latter  end  of  16{4.  Two  years  after  Warhsk,  there  arrived  here  from 
France  a  company  of  settlers  under  D'Esnamboc,  who  it  is  admitted  did  not  leave 
France  till  1685 ;  and  these  being  hardy  veterans  were  received  by  the  English  as  an 
acceptable  reinforcement,  against  the  Caraibs,  ot  whom  the  settlers  began  to  be  under 
■ome  apprehensions,  and  thus  a  joint-occupancy  took  place.  Of  the  two  leaders 
Warner,  patronised  by  James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  obtained  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  a  commission  as  governor  in  16S6.  D'EsNAMBUCt  on  his  side,  met 
with  distinguished  encouragement  from  Richelieu,  the  minister  of  France.  A  treaty 
of  partition  was  signed  ou  3  May  16S7 :  it  comprehended  a  league  offensive  and 
defensive  which  however  proved  of  little  avail  against  a  Spanish  invasion  in  1639. 
After  this  and  various  other  vicissitudes  the  island  was  wholly  ceded  to  the  English 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  inf  1788 :  but  restored 
in  1783  ;  and  has  since  remained  to  us.  Saint-Chnstopher  offers  manifest  signs  of  the 
vrolcanic  opfraiions  of  nature.  One  of  its  highest  mountains  called  Mount- Misery, 
rising  3711  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  an  extinct  volcano.  The  plains  offer  the 
richest  soil  for  vegetation  of  any  in  the  West-Indies.  SOOOlbs.  of  sugar  has  been  raised 
from  a  single  acre  ol  land.  Ciay  is  no  where  found,  except  at  a  considerable  height  in 
the  moiintams.  The  geographical  site  of  the  centre  of  this  island  is  in  17^  15'  N.  6i^ 
49f  20"  W.  Saint-Christopher's  island  is  vulgarly  called  among  english  mariners 
*'  Saint-Kili's." 

f  CoaoMANDBL; — the  country  usually  called  Carnatic  must  not  be  understood 
geographically  in  ilic  confined   sense  the  english  use  it.    The  territory  governed  by 
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very  good  reafloo*  as  will  oiPpeHr  aftenvards;  also  four  of  the  seamen  entered 
Cbenselves  on  our  sbipy  and  proved  very  useful  fellows.  From  hence  we  directed 
Our  course  for  the  Weat-lndtm^  steering  away  S.  and  S.  by  £.  for  ebout  twenty 
days  together,  sometimes  little  or  no  wiod  at  ail;  wbeo  we  met  with  anoifaer 
subject  for  our  hmnanily  to  work  npoo,  almost  as  deplorable  as  that  before. 

it  was  in  the  lacitnde  of  27  deg.  5  mio*  N.  and  the  19ch  daj  of  March  1694-5, 
when  we  s|ned  •  sail,  our  course  S.E.  by  S.  we  soon  percdved  it  was  a  largp  ves- 
sely  and  that  she  bore  up  to  us,  but  poold  not  at  first  know  what  to  make  of  her,  till 
afber  coming  a  little  nearer,  we  foimd  she  had  lost  her  main  top-mast  foremast,  and 
bowsprit ;  and  presently  she  fired  a  gun,  as  a  sigpal  of  distress :  the  weather  was 
pret^  good,  wind  at  N.N.W.  •  fresh  gale,  and  we  soon  came  to  speak  with  her. 
We  round  her  a  ship  of  Bristol,  bound  home  from  Barbados,  but  had  been  blown 
out  of  the  road  at  Barbados  a  few  days  before  she  was  ready  to  sail,  by  a  terrible 
hurricane,  while  the  captain  and  chief  mate  were  both  gone  on  shore ;  so  that, 
besides  the  terror  of  the  storm,  they  were  in  an  indiffierenc  case  for  good  artists  io 
bring  the  ship  home.  They  had  been  already  nine  weeks  at  sea,  and  bad  met 
with  another  terrible  storm,  aller  the  hurricane  was  over,  which  had  blown  tkem 
quite  out  of  their  knowledge  to  the  westward,  in  which  they  lost  their  masts,  as 
nbore.  They  told  us  they  expected  to  have  seen  the  Bahama*  islands,  but  were 
then  driven  away  again  to  the  south-east,  by  a  strong  gale  of  wind  at  N.N.W* 
the  same  that  blew  now ;  and  having  no  sails  to  work  the  ship  with  but  a  roaio- 
course,  and  a  kind  of  square-sail  upon  a  jury  fore<raast,'  which  they  liad  set  up, 
they  could  not  lie  near  the  wind,  but  were  endeavouring  to  stand  away  for  the 
Canaries. 

But  that  which  was  worst  of  ail  was,  that  they  were  almost  starved  for  want 
of  provisions,  besides  the  fatigues  they  had  undergone:  their  bread  and  flesh 
were  quite  gone;  they  had  not  one  ounce  left  in  the  mp,  and  had  none  for  eleven 
days.  The  only  relief  they  had  was,  their  water  was  not  all  spent,  and  they  bnd 
about  half  a  barrel  of  flour  left ;  they  bad  sugar  enough ;  some  mccades^  or  sweet" 
meats,  they  had  at  first,  but  these  were  devoured ;  and  they  had  seven  casks  of 
rora. 
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the  Nawob,  Mohammed-Aali-Khaan,  is  only  a  part  of  the  Csrnatic  proper ;  and  should 
be  distinguished  as  the  Cumatecapffnye^n  ^out:::"  camatoc  below  the  passes;"  which 
term  appears  to  have  been  given  to  the  nawol/s  coantry  by  the ''  moors"  (another  improper 
appellation,  see  page  16.)  For  the  Marhattas  denominate  the  whole  Sooba  (or  prmcipali- 
ty)  of  Arcot,  dravul^ai  while  the  Maiabars,  natives  of  the  country'Vrall  it  soromandeUm, 
whence  onr  other  corruption,  Coroaiandet ;  in  which  case  the  C  ought  not  be  articula- 
ted as  K,  but  as  C.  or  Z.  Some  orientalists  prefer  the  etymology  of  cbolamundalum^z 
"  land  of  victory."  A  portion  of  the  same  country,  comprising  Arcot,  is  named 
tonda-mujuUdum  but  onr  JToromandel  is  decidedly  improper. 

*  Bahama  :•— the  name  commonly  applied  bv  the  english,  to  lhatcli|ster  of  inlands* 
and  reefs  of  rock  and  sand,  which  stretch  in  a'  N.  Westerly  direction  for  the  space  of 
near  300  leagues,  from  the  northern  coast  of  Hespaniola  towards  that  of  Florida  on  the 
continent.  Whether  the  appellation  '*  Bahama,"  be  of  vernacular  origin,  (as  is 
commonly  supposed)  is  a  question  the  editor  cannot  answer  ;  neither  does  it  require  in 
this  place  a  very  anxious  investigation :  the  whole  group  is  called  by  the  Spaniards 
'*  Lucayos."  But  these  i^les  have  deservedly  a  claim  to  particular  notice  for  it  was  one  of 
them  that  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  voyager,  conducting  an  enterprize  the  most 
bold  and  magnificent  in  designi  and  the  roost  important  in  its  consequences,  of  any 
national  adventure  undertaken  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  the  present  hour* 
Christopher  Colon,  first  vrm  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  island  called  by  its 
natives  Guanahaani ;  by  its  curopean  discoverer  San-SaUador ;  and  by  english  sailor* 
*'  Cat  island :"  the  latter  of  which  appellations  certainly  deserves  to  be  blotted  from 
every  map.  A  picturcs<}UR  view  of  this  memorable  islet  is  to  be  found  in  the  lEtabsl 
tf  trenictei  «ol.  xiv :  as  is  one  of  a  remarkable  portion  of  Abaco,  (another  of  the  Bn lia- 
na isles)  in  vol.  ix.  The  particular  subject  of  this  latter  is  called  by  english  sailors 
the*' Hole  in  the  wair  (or  rock);  by  the  Spanish, /a  Desci>i(odda.  TbelBt.  C  also 
contains  some  authentic  and  valuable  hydrographic  notices  concerning  these  waters  is 
vol.  xxxi,  pp.  3oB,  tt  seq. 
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-  There  w»  «  youth  «nd  his  mother,  and  ft  makksefraiily  on  boatd,  who 
foing  passengers,  and  thinking  the  ship  was  retkdf  to  sail,  unhappHj  came  en 
hoard  Cfae  evening  before  the  horricane  begin;  and  having  no  provisions  of  their 
own  lefty  they  were  in  a  more  deplorable  condition  than  OSe  rest :  for  the  seamen 
being  reduced  to  such  an  extreme  necessity  themselves,  had  no  oompassioB,  w« 
may  be  sare,  for  the  poor  passengers ;  ahd  they  were,  indeed*  in «  condition,  diat 
their  misery  is  very  hard  to  describe.  I  had,  perhaps,  not  known  diis  part,  if  ray 
curiosity  had  not  led  me  (the  weather  being  fair,  and  the  wind  abated)  to  so  ob 
board  the  ship.  The  second  mate,  who,  upon  this  occasion,  commanded  the 
ship,  had  been  on  board  oar  ship,  and  he  told  me,  indeed,  they  had  three  passen* 
gers  in  the  great  calnn,  that  were  in  a  deplorable  condition :  nay,  says  he,  I 
believe  they  are  dead,  for  I  have  heard  nothing  of  them  for  above  two  days ;  and 
I  was  afraid  to  inauire  after  them,  said  he,  for  I  had  nothing  to  relieY«  them  with* 

We  immediately  applied  ourselves  to  give  them  what  relief  we  could  sparo; 
and,  indeed,  1  had  so  far  over-ruled  things  with  my  nephew,  that  I  would  havo 
victualled  them,  though  we  had  gone  away  to  Virginia,*  or  any  other  part  of  tho 
coast  of  America,  to  have  sopplwd  oorselves;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  thar* 
But  now  they  were  in  a  new  danger;  for  they  were  afraid  of  eating  too  mooh 
even  of  that  little  we  gjsve  them.  The  mate  or  commander  brought  six  men 
with  him  in  his  boat ;  but  these  poor  wretches  looked  like  skeletons,  and  were  so 
weak,  that  they  could  hardly  sit  to  their  oars.  The  mate  himself  was  very  ill, 
and  half  starred ;  for  ho  declared  he  had  reserved  nothing  from  the  men,  and 
went  share  and  share  alike  with  them  in  every  bit  they  eat.^ 

I  cautioned  him  to  eat  sparingly,  but  set  meat  before  him  immediately ;  and 
he  had  not  eatfen  three  mouthfuls  before  he  bepan  to  be  sick,  and  out  of  order ; 
so  he  stopped  a  while,  and  our  surgeon  mixed  him  op  something  with  some  broth, 
which  he  said  would  be  to  him  both  food  and  physic ;  and  after  he  had  taken  \t% 
he  grew  better.  In  the  mean  time,  I  forgot  not  the  men  ;  •!  ordered  victuals  to 
be  given  them ;  and  thte  poor  creatures  rather  devoured  tlwn  eat  it ;  they  were 
so  exceeding  hungry,  that  they  were  in  a  kind  ravenous,  and  had  no  command  of 
themselves ;  and  two  of  them  ate  with  so  much  greediness,  that  they  were  in 
danger  of  their  lives  tlie  next  morning. 

The  sight  of  these  people's  distress  was  very  moving  to  me,  and  brought  to 
mind  what  I  had  a  terrible  prospect  of  at  my  first  coming  on  sliore  in  my  island, 
where  I  had  never  the  least  mouthful  of  food,  or  any  prospect  of  procuring  any  • 
besides  the  hourly  apprehensions  I  had  of  being  made  the  food  of  other  crea* 

*  ViaoiNXA  :-— one  of  the  united  states  of  North-America,  which  rebelled  against 
their  mother-country,  England,  in  1776  (4  July)  Its  extent  and  situation  is  about  446 
miles  in  length  between  76^  and  83°  VV.  longitude  ;  and  aboat  224  in  breadth  between 
36^  and  40°  N.  latitude :  it  is  eontiguoas  to  Pensylvania,  Maryland,  Nortli-Carolinn, 
and  Kentucky :  and  its  hydrographical  boundaries  are,  the  atlantic  ocean  on  the  E. 
and  the  river  Ohio  on  the  W.  It  is  the  first  conntry  we  planted  on  that  continent,  onr 
right  thereto  being  derived  from  the  discoveries  of  Caboto  (Cabot),  in  1497.  On  — 
S7th  April  1584,  P«ilip  Am  a  das  and  AaTHva  BAaLOW  sailed  from  England  in  two 
barks,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Virginia,  and  returned  the  month  of  September  following. 
Sir  RicHABD  GaEitNYiL  with  7  ships  sailed  in  Jone  1565,  and  colonised  the  island  of 
Wokoken,  in  Virginia  ;  thi?  colony  however  was  withdrawn  by  Sir  Fbancis  Drakr,  oa 
his  return  from  an  expedition  against  the  Spanish  plantations.  In  1587,  Sir  Waltsr 
Raleioh  sailed  frnm  England  with  three  vessels,  and  settled  a  colony  on  the  island 
Koanoak,  j^iving  the  name  '*  Virginia,*'  to  that  and  the  adjacent  district  in  honour  ot' 
Queen  Elizabeth.  But  the  unpromising  possession  of  this  country  was  not  finally 
a9»nred  until  its  government  was  undertaken  and  most  skilfully  exercised  by  the 
lord,.Dfi  La  Wabr  towards  the  close  of  the  16  century.  It  was  from  hence  that  tobac' 
CO  was  first  imported  to  this  country.  (See  pages  36  and  221  of  thia  edition.) — 
"  Nowjeltes,  Smce  tol»acco  brought  into  England  by  Sir  Walter  Raleighe  99  years. 
The  custome  whereof  now,  (1682)  is  the  greatest  of  ail  others.**  (Aubrey.  Askm&l, 
M.SS,)  ^  . 
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BoC  9Xttk&  while  the  mate  was  thus  lebiting  to  me  the  misenhle  con<> 
didoB  of  the  fhip*s  oompany,  I  could  not  put  out  of  my  thought  the  storj  ht 
badl  told  me  of  the  three  poor  creatures  in  chegreatfeafaui,  vis.  the  mother,  ber 
son,  mod  the  nttud'servanty  whom  he  had  heard  nothing  of  for  two  or  three  dsjsy 
•nd  whom,  he  seemed  to  confess,  thej  had  wholly  ne^ected,  thdr  own  extreiui- 
ties  heing  so  great :  hy  which  I  understood,  that  they  had  really  given  them  no 
Csod  at  fluly  and  that  therefore  they  must  he  perish^,  and  be  afi  lying  desd^ 
perhaps,  on  the  floor  or  deck  of  the  cahin. 

As  I  therefore  kept  the  mate,  whom  we  then  called  captain,  on  board  with 
bis  men,  to  refresh  them,  so  I  also  forgot  not  the  starving  crew  that  were  left  on  i 

boafd,  but  ordered  my  own  boat  to  go  on  board  the  ship,  and,  with  my  mate 
and  twelve  men,  to  caity  them  a  sack  of  bread,  and  four  or  five  pieces  of  beef 
to  boil.  Our  surgeon  charged  the  men  to  cause  the  meat  to  be  boiled  while 
tlwy  stayed,  and  to  keep  guard  in  the  cook-room,  to  prevent  the  men  taking 
it  to  eat  raw,  or  taking  it  out  of  the  pot  before  it  was  well  boiled,  and  then  to 
give  every  man  hot  a  very  little  at  a  time ;  and  by  this  caution  be  preserved  the 
men,  who  would  otherwise  have  killed  themselves  with  that  very  food  that  wss 
l^veii  them  on  purpose  to  save  their  lives. 

At  the  same  time,  I  ordered  the  mate  to  go  into  the  great  cabin,  and  see 
what  condition  the  poor  passengers  were  in ;  and  if  they  were  alive,  to  comfort 
them,  and  give  them  what  refreshment  was  proper :  and  the  surgeon  gave  him  s 
large  pitcher,  with  some  of  the  prepared  broth  which  he  had  given  to  the  mate 
that  was  on  board,  and  which  he  did  not  question  would  restore  them  g^oally. 

I  was  not  satisfied  with  this ;  but,  as  I  said  above^  liaving  a  great  mind  to 
•ee  the  scene  of  misery  which  I  knew  the  ship  itself  would  present  me  with, 
in  a  more  lively  manner  than  I  could  have  it  by  report,  I  took  the  captiun  of 
theship,  as  we  now  called  him,  with  me,  and  went  myself,  a  little 'after,  ia 
their  boat. 

I  found  the  poor  men  on  board  almost  in  a  tumult,  to  get  the  victuals  out  of 
the  boiler  before  it  was  ready ;  but  my  mate  obscrvefl  his  orders,  and  kept  a 
good  guard  at  the  cook-room  door ;  aud  the  man  be  placed  there,  after  using  all 
possible  persuasion  to  have  patience,  kept  them  off  by  force:  hoifever,  be 
caused  some  biscuit-cakes  to  be  dipped  in  the  pot,  and  softened  with  the  liquor 
of  the  meat,  which  they  call  *'  brewis,"  and  gave  them  every  one  some,  to  stay 
their  stomachs,  and  told  them  it  was  for  their  own  safety  that  he  was  obliged  to 
give  tliem  but  little  at  a  time.  But  it  was  all  in  vain  ;  and  had  I  not  come  on 
board,  and  their  own  commander  and  officers  with  me,  and  with  good  words, 
and  some  threats  also  of  giving  them  no  more,  I  believe  they  would  have  broken 
into  the  cobk-room  by  force,  and  have  torn  the  meat  oot  of  the  furnace;  for  words 
are  indeed  of  very  smalt  force  to  a  hungry  belly :  however,  we  pacified  them, 
and  fed  them  gradually  and  cautiously  for  the  first,  and  the  next  time  ga?e 
them  more,  and  at  last  tilled  their  bellies,  and  the  men  did  well  enough. 

But  the  misery  of  the  poor  passengers  in  the  cabin  was  of  another  nature,  and 
far  beyond  the  rest;  for  as,  first,  the  ship's  company  had  so  little  for  themselves, 
it  was  but  too  true  that  they  bad  at  first  kept^tbem  very  low,  and  at  last 
totally  neglected  them  ;  so  that  for  six  or  seven  days  it  might  be  said  titey  had 
really  no  food  at  all,  and  for  several  days  before  very  little.  The  poor  mother, 
who,  as  the  men  reported,  was  a  woman  of  sense  and  good  breeding,  had  spared 
all  she  could  so  affectionately  for  her  son,  that  at  last  she  entirely  snnk  under 
it;  and  when  the  mate  of  our  ship  went  in,  she  sat  upon  the  floor  or  deck, 
with  her  back  up  against  the  sides,  between  two  chairs,  which  were  lashed  fast, 
end  her  head  sunk  between  her  shoulders  like  a  corpse,  though  not  quite  dead. 
Aiy  mate  said  all  he  could  to  revive  and  encourage  hf  r,  and  with  a  spoon  put 
some  broth  into  her  mouth.  She  opened  her  lips,  and  lifted  up  one  hand,  hut 
could  not  speak ;  yet  she  understood  what  he  said,  ai\d  made  signs  to  him, 
intimating  that  it  was  too  late  for  her,  but  pointed  to  her  child,  as  if  she  would 
have  said  they  should  take  care  of  him.    Ilowever,  the  mate,  who  was  exceed- 


iii^y  movod  wiiii  the  sight,  endeavoured  to  get  some  of  the  broth  into  her  meoth, 
and,  as  he  said,  got  two  or  three  spooo-fi&  down  i  though  1  question  wiietber  - 
be  could  be  sure  of  ii  or  not :  but  it  was  too  late,  and  she  died  the  same  night. 
The  jrouch,  who  was  preserved  at  the  price  of  his  roost  afftccionate  mothers 
life,  was  not  so  Car  gone ;  ytt  he  lav  in  a  cabin  bed,  as  one  stretdied  oul,  with 
hardijr  any  life  left  in  hini.    He  had  a  piece  of  an  old  glove  in  his  mouth*  having 
eaten  up  the  rest  of  it :  however,  being  young,  and  having  more  strength  than  . 
his  mother,  the  mate  got  something  down  his  throat,  and  he  began  sensibly  to 
revive;  though  by  giving  him,  some  time  after, but  two  or  three  spooQ*fuls  extra* 
ordinary,  he  was  very  sick,  and  brought  it  op  again,      fiat  the   next  care 
^  was  the  poor  maid :    she  lay  all   along  upon   the  dedc,  hard   by  her  mi»»  t 
tress,  and  just  hke  one  that  had  fallen  down  with  an  apoplexy,  and  struggled 
for  life.      Her  limbs  were  distorted  ;    one  of  her  .hands  was  clasped  round 
the  frame  of  a  chair,  and  she  griped  ii  so  bard,  that  we  could  not  easily 
make  her  let  it  go :  her  other  arm  lay  over  her  head,  and  her  feet  lay  both 
together,  jset  fast  against  the  frame  of  the  cabin  table :  in  short,  she  lay  just  like 
one  in  the  agpnies  of  death,  and  yet  she  was  alive  too.    The  poor  creaiure  was., 
not  only  starved  with  hunger,  and  terrified  with  the  thoughts  of  death,  but,  as 
the  men  told  us  afterwards,^as  broken-hearted  for  her  mistress,  whom  she  sa^r : 
dying  for  two  or  three  days  before,  and  whom  she  loved  most  tenderly*    We  . 
knew  not  what  to  do  with  this  poor  girl ;  for  when  our  surgeon,  who  was  a  maiv 
of  very  great  knowledge  and  experience,  had,  with  great  application,  recovered 
her  as  to  life,  he  had  her  upon  hts  hands  as  to  her  senses ;  for  she  was  little  less  . 
than  distracted  for  a  considerable  time  after,  as  shall  appear  presently. 

Whoever  shall  read  these  memorandums  must  hi  desired  to  consider,  that 
visits  at  sea  are  not  like  a  journey  into  the  country,  where  sometimes  people  stay 
a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  a  place ;  our  business  was  to  relieve  this  distressed 
ship's  crew,  but  not  lie  by  for  them  {  and  though  tliey  were  wiUin«;  to  steer  tlie 
same  course  with  us  for  some  days,  yet  we  could  carry  no  sail  to  keep  pace  witli 
a  ship  that  had  no  masts :  however,  as  their  captain  be^d  of  us  to  help  him  to 
set  up  a  niain-topmast,  and  a  kind  of  a  top-mast  to  his  jury  foremast,  we  did,  as 
it  were,  lie  by  him  for  three  or  four  days ;  and  then  having  given  him  five  barrels 
of  beef,  a  *  barrel  of  pork,  two  hogsheads  of  biscuit,  and  a  proportion  of  peas, 
flour,  and  what  other  things  we. could  spare;  and  taking  three  casks  of  sugar, 
soiae  rum,  and  some  pieces^>f-eight  from  them  for  satisraction,  we  left  them  ; 
taking  on  board  with  us,  at  their  own  earnest  request^  the  youth  and  the  maid, 
and  all  their  goods.  ^ 

The  young  lad  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age ;  a  pretty,  welUbred,  modest 
and  sensible  youth,  greatly  dejected  with  the  loss  of  his  mother,  and,  who,  as  it 
seems,  had  los(  his  father  but  a  few  months  before,  at  Barbados :  he  begged  of  the 
surgeon  to  speak  to  me  to  take  him  out  of  the  ship ;  for  he  said  the  cruel  fellows 
had  murdered  his  mother:  and,  indeed,  so  they  had,  that  is  to  say,  passively  ; 
for  they  might  have  spared  a  small  sustenance  to  the  poor  helpless  widow,  that 
might  have  preserved  her  life,  though  it  had  been  but  just  enough  to  keep  her 
V  alive  :  but  hunger  knows  no  friend,  no  relation,  no  justice,  no  right ;  and  there^ 
fore  is  remorseless,  and  capabje  of  no  compassion. 

The  surgeon  told  him  how  far  we  were  going,  and  that  it  would  carry  him 
away  from  all  his  friends,  and  put  him  perhaps  in  as  bad  circumstances  almost 
as  those  we  found  him  in,  that  is  to  say,  starving  in  the  world.  He  said  it  mat* 
lered  not  whither  he  went,  if  he  was  but  delivered  from  the  terrible  crew  that, 
he  was  among;  that  the  captain  (by  which  he  meant  me,  for  he  could  know 
nothing  of  my  nephew)  had  saved  his  life,  and  he  was  sure  would  not  hurt  him; 
and  as  for  the  maid,  he  was  sure,  if  she  came  tn  herself,,  she  would  be  very 
thankful  for  it,  let  us  carry  them  where  we  would*  The  surgeon  represented 
the  case  so  affectionately  to  me,  that  1  yielded,  and  we  took  them  both  on  board 
vfith  all  their  goods,  except  eleven  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which  could  not  be. 
removed  or  come  at;  and  as  the  youth  had  a  bill  of  lading  for  them,  1  made  his 
commander  sign  a  writing,  obliging  himself  to  go,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  Briiitul^ 
_,  ISobinjson  ^tnaoc.  S 
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ip  one  Mr.  Rogers,  •  merchant  tberei  to  whom  the  yottth  said  he  was  related, 
«md  to  deKver  •  letter  which  I  wrote  to  him,  and  all  the  goods  he  had  bebng^ng 
to  the  deceased  widow;  which  I  suppose  was  not  done^  for  I  could  never  learn 
that  the  ship  came  to  Bristol,  but  was  as  is  most  probable,  Inst  at  sea;  being 
in  so  disabled  a  condition,  and  so  far  from  any  land,  diat  I  am  of  opinion  the 
first  storm  she  met  with  afterwards  she  might  founder  in  the  sea;  for  she  was 
leaky,  and  had  damage  in  her  bold,  when  we  met  with  her, 

I  was  now  in  the  latitude  of  19  degrees  32  minutes,  N.  and  had  hitherto  a  tole- 
rable yojB&f  as  to  weather,  though,  at  first,  the  winds  had  been  contrary.  I 
shall  troable  nobody^  with  the  little  incidents  of  wind,  weather,  currents,  &c.  on 
the  rest  of  our  voyage;  but,  to  shorten  my  story,  for  the  sake  of  what  is  to  (blbw, 
shall  observe,  that  I  came  to  my  old  habitation,  the  island,  on  the  10th  of  April, 
1695.  It  was  with  no  small  difficult  that  I  found  the  place;  for  as  I  came  to 
It,  and  went  from  it,  before,  on  the  south  and  east  side  of  the  island,  as  coming 
from  the  Brazil,  so  now,  coming  in  between  the  main  and  the  island,  and  having 
so  chart  for  the  coast,  nor  any  iand^nark,  I  did  not  know  it  when  I  saw  it,  oi' 
know  whether  I  saw  it  or  not* 

We  beat  about  a  great  while,  and  went  ashore  on  several  islands  in  the  montk 
•f  die  great  river  Oronoko,  but  none  for  my  purpose;  only  this  I  learned  b^  my 
ooasting  the  shore,  that  I  was  under  one  ^at  mistake  before,  that  the  continent 
which  I  thought  I  saw  from  the  island  I  lived  in,  was  really  no  continent,  but  a 
long  island,  or  rather  a  ridge  of  islands,  reaching  from  one  to  the  other  side  of 
the  extended  mouth  of  that  great  river;  and  that  the  savages  who  came  to  my 
island  were  not  properly  those  which  we  call  Caribees,  but  islanders,  and  other  bar* 
barians  of  the  same  kind,  who  inhabited  something  nearer  to  our  side  than  the  rest. 

In  short,  I  visited  several  of  these  islands  to  no  purpose;  some  I  found  were 
inhabited,  and  some  were  not:  on  one  of  them  I  found  some. Spaniards,  and 
thought  they  had  lived  there;  but  speaking  with  them,  found  they  had  a  sloop 
lay  in  a  small  creek  hard  by,  and  came  thither  to  make  salt,  and  to  catch  soma 
pearl  muscles,  if  they  could;  but  that  they  belonged  to  the  Isle  of  Trinidad,^ 
which  lay  farther  north,  in  the  latitude  of  10  and  11  degrees. 

Thus  coasting  from  one  island  to  another,  sometimes  with  the  ship,  sometimes 
widi  the  Frenchman's  shallop,  which  we  had  found  a  convenient  boat,  And  there* 
'  fore  kept  her  with  their  very  good  wilt,  at  length  1  came  fair  on  the  south  side 
of  my  bhind,  and  presently  knew  the  very  countenance  of  the  place:  so  I  brought 
the  ship  safe  to  an  anchor,  broadside  with  the  little  creek  where  my  old  habits* 
don  was.  As  soon  as  I  saw  the  place,  I  called  for  Friday,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  where  he  was;  he  looked  about  a  little,  and  presently  clapping  his  bands, 
#fied,  ^  O  yes,  O  there,  O  yes,  O  there,"  pointing  to  our  old  habitation,  end  fell  a 
dancing  and  capering  like  a  mad  fbllow;  and  I  had  much  ado  to  keep  him  from 
jmnping  into  the  sea,  to  swim  ashore  to  the  place.  Well,  Friday,  sajFS  I,  do 
yoo  think  we  shall  find  any  body  here  or  uo  ?    And  do  you  think  we  shall  see  jour 

*  TazvinAD:— lor  further  particulars  concerning  this  island,  one  of  the  best  refer- 
ences the  reader  can  make  is  to  a  french  book  entitaled:  Voyage  out  itlade  TVtaidaddc 
TiAago  de  la  Marguerke  et  dant  dioene$  pdrftet  de  Venewuela  dans  PAfMrique^miridiimaU; 
by  Mr.  Dauxioh-Lavatssi  (Paris,  1813).  Tra? ellers  are  too  apt  to  follow  the  traces 
of  their  predecessors,  and  to  fatigue  the  pablic  by  the  useless  repetition  of  things  that 
often  do  not  deserve  to  be  told  ouce.  Mr.  D.-L  is  not  of  this  sheepish  race*  which  it 
now  so  common  in  England  as  well  as  in  France.  Althooa;b  he  travelled  rather  a»  a 
colonist  and  a  soldier  than  as  a  professed  observer,  he  has  collected  novel  and  important 
notions;  and  we  owe  to  him  mud)  more  than  we  before  knew  of  the  interesting  culoniff 
of  Trinidad  and  of  Tobago.  As  there  will  be  neither  opportunity  nor  space  for  any 
renewed  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  world,  in  the  course  of  our  narrative,  the  editor 
takes  this  occasion  to  mtite  the  veadet's  attention  to  a  new  and  detailed  description  of 
the  course  of  the  mighty  river  Orenoko  from  its  source  in  the  tkrrtu  Nevadas,  to  the 
19.  of  the  lake  Parime,  in  the  province  of  Guayana,  from  whence  after  flowing  more  than 
600  leagues  it  disembogues  into  the  AiJandc  ocean,opp08ite  Robinson  Cansos's  island: 
which  description  from  a  genuine  authority  will  be/oaud  inibs  appendix  to  thiatolsner 
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father?   The  fellow  ttood  mute  as  a  stock  a  good  while,  bat  when  I  named  h\$ 

father,  the  poor  affifctionate  creature  looked  dejected,  and  I  could  see  the  tears 

ran  down  bis  face  very  pientifullj.     What  is  tlie  matter,  Friday?  says  I;  are 

Ifoo  troubled  because  you  may  see  your  father?  No,  no,  says  he,  shaking 

his  head,  no  see  him  more;  no,  never  more  see  him  a^ain.    Why  so,  said  1, 

Friday;  how  do  you  know  that;  O  no,  O  no,  sa^s  Friday;  he  lung  ago  die,  long 

ago;  he  much  old  man,     Weil,  well,  says  I,  Friday  you  don't  know ;  butsluill 

we  see  any  one  else  then  ?    The  fellow,  it  s»eems,  had  better  eyes  than  I,  and  he 

xxiiuts  to  tlie  hill  just  above  my  old  bouse ;  and  though  we  lay  half  a  league  ofiT, 

he  cries  out,  *'  We  see,  we  see;  yes, yes,  we  see  much  man  there, and  there,  and 

there.^    1  looked,  but  I  saw  nobody,  no,  not  with  a  perspective  glass,  which  was, 

I  suppose,  becau!ie  1  could  not  hit  the  place;  for  the  fellow  was  right,  as  I 

found  upon  inquiry  the  next  day;  and  there  were  five  or  six  men  all  together, 

who  stood  to  look  at  the  ship,  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  us.     As  soon  as 

Friday  told  me  he  saw  people,  I  caused  the  English  ancient  to  be  spread,  and 

fired  three  guns,  to  give  the^  notice  we  were  friends;  and  in  about  half  a  quarter 

of  an  hour  after,  we  perceived  a  smoke  arise  from  the  side  of  the  creek ;  so  I  im« 

mediately  ordered  a  boat  out,  taking  Friday  with  me;  and  hanging  out  a  whit# 

^,  or  a  flag  of  truce,  J  went  directly  on  shore,  taking  with  me  the  young  friar 

I  mentioned,  to  whom  I  had  told  the  story  of  my  living  there,  and  the  manner  of 

it,  and  every  particular  both  of  myself  and  those  I  left  there,  and  who  was  oa 

that  account,  extremely  desirous  to  go  with  me.    We  had  besides  about  sixteeh 

men  well  armed,  if  we  had  found  any  new  guests  there  which  we  did  not  know 

of;  but  we  bad  no  need  of  weapons. 

As  we  virent  on  shore  upon  the  tide  of  flood,  near  high-water,  we  rowed  directly 

into  the  creek ;  and  the  nrst  man  I  fixed  my  eye  upon  was  the  Spaniard  whose 

life  I  had  saved,  and  who  I  knew  by  his  face  perfectly  well ;  as  to  his  habit,  I 

shall  describe  it  afterwards.    I  ordered  nobody  to  go  on  shore  at  first  but  myself 

bat  there  was  no  keeping  Friday  in  the  boat,  for  the  affectionate  creature  had 

^^ied  his  father  at  a  distance,  a  good  way  off  the  Spaniards,  where  indeed  I  saw 

nothing  of  him;  and  if  they  had  not  let  him  go  ashore,  he  would  have  jumped 

into  the  sea.    He  was  no  sooner  on  shore,  but  he  flew  away  to  his  father,  like 

an  arrow  out  of  a  bow.    It  would  have  made  any  man  shed  tears,  in  spite  of  the 

firmest  rebolution,  to  have  seen  the  first  transports  of  this  poor  fellow's  joy  when 

he  came  to  his  fiuher:  how  he  embraced  him,  kissed  him,  stroked  his  face,  took 

him  up  in  his  arms,  set  him  down  upon  a  tree,  and  lay  down  by  biro;  then  stood 

and  looked  at  him,  as  any  one  would  look  at  a  strange  picture,  for  a  quarter  of 

ah  hour  together;  then  lie  down  on  the  ground,  and  stroke  his  legs,  and  kiss 

them,  and  then  get  up  again,  and  stare  at  him ;  one  would  have  thought  the 

fellow  bewitched.    But  it  would  have  made  a  dog  laugh  the  next  day  to  see 

how  his  passion  ran  out  another  way;  in  the  morning  he  walked  aloug  the  shore^ 

to  and  again,  with  his  father  several  hours,  always  leading  him  by  the  hand,  as 

if  he  had  been  a  lady;  and  every  now  and  then  h^  would  come  to  the  boat  to 

fetch  something  or  other  for  him,  either  a  lump  of  sugar,  a  dram)  a  biscuit-cake» 

or  something  or  other  that  was  good.    In  the  afternoon  his  frolics  mn  another 

way;  for  then  he  would  set  the  old  man  down  upon  the  ground  and  dance  about 

him,  and  make  a  thousand  antic  postures  and  gestures;  and  ail  the  while  he  did 

this,  be  would  be  talking  to  him,  and  telling  him  one  story  or  other  of  hia 

travels,  and  of  what  had  happened  to  him  abroad,  to  divert  him,    In  short,  if 

the  same  filial  aflection  was  to  be  found  in  christians.to  their  parents  in  our  part 

of  the  world,  one  would  b/s  tempted  to  say,  there  would  hardly  have  been  any 

need  of  the  fifth  commandment. 

But  this  is  a  digression :  I  return  to  my  landing.  It  would  be  needless  to  take 
notice  of  all  the  ceremonies  and  civilities  that  5ie  Spaniards  received  me  with. 
The  first  Spaniard,  who,  as  I  said,  I  knew  very  welt,  was  he  whose  life.l  had 
paved ;  be  came  towards  the  boat,  attended  by  one  more,  carrying  a  flag  of 
truce  also:  and  he  not  only  did  not  know  me  at  first,  but  he  had  no  thoughts^ 

S« 
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Do  notion  of  its  being  me  that  was  come,  till  I  spoke  to  him.  Senhoty*  said  1} 
(in  Portttgoese)  do  you  not  know  me?  At  which  he  spoke  not  ft  word,  but  giving 
his  mubket  to  the  man  that  was  with  him,  threw  his  arms  abroady  saying  Boro»i 
thing  ID  Spanish  that  I  did  not  perfectly  bear,  can»e  forward  and  embnml  me; 
telling  me  he  was  inexcusable  not  to  know  that  face  again,  that  he  had  oooe 
seen  as  if  an  angel  from  heaven  sent  to  save  his  life :  he  said  abundance  of  very 
handsome  things,  as  a  well-bred  Spaniard  always  knows  how,  and  then  beckoaiog 
to  the  person  that  attended  him,  bade  him  go  and  call  out  his  comrades.  He 
then  asked  me  if  I  would  walk  to  my  old  habitation,  where  he  would  give  me 
possession  of  my  own  honse  again,  and  where  I  should  see  they  had  made  but 
mean  improvements:  so  I  walked  along  with  him;  but, alas!  I  could  no  more 
find  the  phice  again  than  if  I  had  never  been  there ;  for  they  had  planted  so  many 
trees,  and  placed  them  in  such  a  postnre,  so  thick  and  ck«e  to  one  another,  and 
in  ten  years  time  they  were  grown  so  big,  that,  in  short,  the  place  was  inacessible, 
except  by  such  windings  imd  blind  ways  as  th^y  themselves  only,  who  made 
them,  could  find. 

I  asked  them  what  pat  them  upon  all  these  fortifications:  he  told  me  I  would 
say  there  was  need  enough  of  it,  when  they  bad  given  me  an  account  how  they« 
had  passed  their  time  since  their  arriving  in  the  island,  especially  after  they  bad 
the  misfortune  to  find  that  I  was  gone.  He  told  me  he  could  not  hot  hare  some 
satisfaction  in  my  good  fortune,  when  he  heard  that  I  was  gone  in  a  good  ship, 
and  to  my  satisfaction ;  and  that  he  had  oftentimes  a  strong  persuasion  that,  one 
time  or  other,  he  should  see  me  again :  but  nothing  that  ever  befell  him  in  his 
life,  he  said,  was  so  surprising  and  lifflictiug  to  him  at  first,  as  the  disappoint* 
ment  he  was  under  when  he  came  back  to  the  island  and  found  I  was  not  there. 
As  to  the  three  barbarians  (so  he  called  them)  that  were  left  behind,  and  of 
vrhom,  he  said,  he  had  a  long  story  to  tell  me,  the  Spaniards  all  thought  them* 
selves  much  better  among  the  savages,  only  that  their  number  was  so  small:  and, 
says  he,  had  they  been  strong  enough,  we  had  been  all  long  ago  in  purgatory  ;t 

*  Sbnbor:— 'A  philological  explanation  of  this  wurd  has  been  given  at  page  33:  bat 
as  its  recurrence  differently  spelt  may  putzle  tiie  young  reader,  it  is  thought  right  here 
to  repeat  that  nh,  in  the  portugoese  language  has  the  same  power  as  the  Spanish  nornn. 
In  addition  to  the  present  explanation  calculated  for  the  younger  readers  of  this  volume, 
it  is  conceived  that  a  cursory  view  of  the  correspondence  between  these  two  kindred 
tongues  may  not  be  totally  unacceptable  (tven  to  its  elder  ones :  therefore  the  Editor  sob* 
joins  the  following  comptci^a  of  that  familiar  form  of  prayer  called  tbePater  noster;  alTord- 
ing  a  convenient  parallel  comparison  of  the  languages  of  Csrvaivtes  and  of  Camoens. 


Portuguese. 
Padre  notsop  fue  ettat  not  ceos,  toactt* 
ficado  $do  0  tu  name :  venha  a  not  tuo  tiyto : 
teia  feita  a  tua  votade,  asti  not  ceotp  c«m9 
na  terra :  0  pao  notto  de  codidiat  dttno  lo 
oci  nettro  dia:  e  perdoa  not  at  nostat  devi' 
dot,  como  not  doamot  a  ot  nottot  devedares: 
nao  not  dexet  cahirom  tentapoo,  mas  ptrlibn 
not  do  mal.    Amen, 


Spanish. 

Padre  nuettro,  que  ettat  en  el  cielo,  tancti- 

fieado  te  el  lu  nonUfre;  venga  a  not  el  tu 

rejfno;  hagatie  tu  voUtntadt  atti  en  la  tierra 

tomo  en  el  cielo :  el  pan  nuettro  de  coda  dia 

.  not  da  oy ;  y  perdona  nM  nuestrat  deudat» 

atti  como  not  otrot  perdmiamot  a  nuettrot 

deudoret ;  no  not  dexet  coir  en  la  tentacum, 

mat  libra  not  de  mal;  por-que  tuofit  el  reyno, 

^  y  la  potencia  y  la  gloria,  per  lot  tiglot.  Amen, 

See,  Mithridatet  or  a  general  hittory  of  langtutget  mth  the  Lord^t  prayer  at  a  tpecimtn 
in  nearly  500  languaget  and  dialectt:  by  Professor  Aoblvmo  ;  and  continued  by  Pro- 
fessor Vateb.  (Berlin ;  1806 — 1 81 2.)  A  book  of  which  tome  parts  are  filled  by  un- 
necessary hypotheses,  and  tedious  details,  with  an  occasional  display  of  that  inflated 
insipidity  of  style,  which  too  ofren  assumes,  in  the  writings  of  modem  Germans,  the 
place  of  dignified  simplicity  ;  but  which  at  tbe  same  time  is  characterised  by  the  solid 
accurooialion  of  knowledge,  and  b  equally  interesting  to  the  critical  scholar,  the  meta* 
physician,  and  the  historian. 

f  Pu80ATORv:-—(pur^afon«m,  latin;  pttr^afoire,  french.)  An  imaginary  place  of  pur* 
gation  for  the  soulsof  nien^  according  lo  the  creed  of  the  romish  church,  where  ihej  are  to 
be  purified  before  they  are  admitted  inio  the  state  of  perfectand  eternal  Bliss  That  inttr- 
BBediary  jtate  of  the  soul  during  the  interval  of  time  which  must  elapse  between  the  drath 
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jiiid  Witb  tfalit  he  crossed  bimielf  oh  the  breast.  Bat,  Sir,  says  he^  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  displeased  when  I  shall  tell  you,  how,  forced  by  necessity,  we  were 
obliged,  for  our  own  preservation,  to  disarm  them,  and  make  them  our  subjects^ 
who  would  not  be  content  with  being  moderately  our  roasters,  hot  would  be  our 
aiarderers*  I  answered,  I  was  heartily  afraid  of  it,  when  I  left  them  there,  and 
nothing  troubled  me  at  my  parting  from  the  island  but  that  they  were  not  come 
back,  that  I  might  have  pot  them  in  possession  of  every  thing  first,  and  left  the 
others  in  a  state  of  subjection,  as  they  deserved ;  but  if  they  had  reduced  them 
to  it,  I  was  veiy  glad,  and  should  be  very  far  from  finding  any  fault  with  it:  for 
I  knew  they  were  a  parcel  of  refractory,  ungovemed  villains,  and  were  fit  for 
any  manner  of  mischief. 

While  I  was  saying  this,  the  man*  came  whom  he  had  sent  back,  and  with  him 
eleven  men  more.  In  the  dress  they  were  in,  it  was  impossible  to  guess  what 
nation  they  were  of;  but  he  made  all  clear,  botl)  to  them  and  to  me.    First  he 

^—i ^— — —  I      '  III!  ■> I       ■    .   M    I    I    ■  It  ■  I         I       I       .       I        ■   ■  II      .   !■         »  -^—— » 

of  each  human  being  and  doiun's-day,  (an  indefinite  period)  does  not  appear  to  be 
eiplained  in  the  articles  of  faith  adopted  by  any  of  the  reformed,  or  protestant  churches*  > 
It-is  principally  with  reference  to  this  stage  of  existence  that  those  privileges  termed 
Indulgences'  are  granted  by  the  churcli  of  Rome :  and  in  as  moch  as  this  term  has 
been  the  subject  of  repeated  misunderstanding  and  controversy  the  Editor  seises  this 
occasion  to  give  a  correct*  and  somewhat  carious  definition  tlieregf  as  oflScially  authentic 
cated  at  no  distant  period  of  time,  by  the  prelates  of  that  church  in  England.—* 
"An  Indulgence  is  not  a  leave  to  commit  sin,  nor  a  pardon  of  future  sins,  nor  indeed  pro* 
perly  speaking,  any  pardon  of  sin  at  all ;  bat  it  is  only  a  remission  of  the  whole  or  of  a 
part  of  the  temporal  penance  that  often  remains  to  be  suffered  for  sins ;  which,  as  to 
then*  guilt  and  eternal  punishment,  have  been  already  remitted.  For  the  validity  and 
effect  of  ah  Indalgenee,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  there  be  a  competent  authority  in 
him  who  grants  it,  and  a  just  cause  or  jnotive  for  the  grant ;  bat  it  is  also  necessary,  on 
the  part  of  l^m  who  obtains  it,  that  he  renounce  and  be  sincerely  sorry  for  all  his  sins; 
that  be  be  in  the  state  pf  grace;  anji  thai  he  duly  perform  all  the  conditions  prescribed. 
Hence  Indulgencies*  so  far  from  withdrawing  sinners  from  performing  good  works,  serve 
to  excite  and  encourage  them  to  greater  fervor  in  the  practice  of  them.  They  must 
apply  for  the  benefit  of  Indulgences  with  a  penitential  spirit ;  with  a  sense  of  the  great 
debt  of  punishment  they  have  contracted  by  their  sins;  and  with  earnest  petitions  to 
be  discharged  therefrom,  through  the  merits  and  satisfactions  of  Christ,  by  the  power 
of  the  keys  which  he  has  committed  unto  his  church.  If  this  debt  be  not  paid  by 
penitential  sufferings,  or  graciously  remitted  by  indulgencies  in  this  life,  it  will,  after 
death,  retard  the  entrance  of  a  soul  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  until  the  last  farthing 
be  paid  in  the  prison  of  purgatory.  Of  indulgencies,  some  are  called  plenary,  which 
when  folly  obtained,  remit  the  whole  debt  of  temporal  punishment  that  remained  due 
on  accooiit  of  past  sins;  others  are  of  a  certain  number  of  years  or  days,  which  when 
fully  obtained,  remit  so  much  of  the  debt  of  temporal  punishment,  as  would  have  been 
discharged  by  the  performance  of  so  many  years  or  days  of  canonical  penance.  The 
holy  sce-apostoiic,  considering  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  Catholics  in  this  kingdom, 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  authorise  the  right-reverend  Vicars-apostolic  to  grant 
unto  the  faithful  committed  unto  tlieir  charge  in  their  respective  districts,  the  following 
plenary  indulgences,  on  certain  specified  conditions." 

[Here  follow  the  indulgences  and  conditions;  the  latter  of  which  consist  principally  of 
confession  of  sins,  of  communion,  of  alms,  of  prayers,  &c.] 

^   Yonn  ^enturien    ll.t^. 
^  ^<An  '€a4ta£aien  ^,jf. 
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tamed  to  me,  and  pointing,  to  thensy  said,  these,  Sir,  are  some  of  t(ie  gentbiaa 
^ho  owe  tlieir  live9  to  jfoo;  and  then  tarniqg  to  tbem,  and  pointing  to  me,  be 
Jet  tbem  know  who  I  was;  upon  which  they  all  came  up,  one  by  one,  not  as  if 
they  had  been  sailors  and  ordinary  fellows,  and  the  like,  but  really  as  if  tbej 
had  been  embassadors  or  noblemen,  and  I  a  monarch  or  great  conqueror ;  their 
behaviour  was  to  the  last  degree  obliging  and  courteous,  and  yet  mixed  with  a 
manly,  majestic  gravity,  which  very  well  became  them ;  and,  m  short,  they  bsd 
so  much  more  manners  than  I,  that  I  scai;ce  knew  how  to  receive  their  civilitieSf 
much  less  how  to  return  tbem  in  kind.  The  history  of  their  coming  to,  and 
conduct  in,  the  island,  after  my  going  away,  is  so.  very  remarkable,  and  has  so 
many  incidents,  which  the  former  part  of  my  relation  will  help  to  undeistand, 
and  which  will,  in  most  of  the  particulars,  refer  to  the  account  I  have  already 
given,  that  I  cannot  bot  commit  them,  with  great  delight,  to  the  reading  of 
tiiose  that  come  after  me. 

I  shall  no  longer  trouble  tbe^tory  with  a  relation  in  the  first  person,  which  w21 
|>ut  me  to  the  expense  of  tea  thousand  *'  said  I,'^  and  said  he,  '^  and''  he  told  me,^ 
and  ''  I  told  him,^  and  the  tike :  but  I  shall  collect  the  fads  historically,  as  near 
as  I  can  gather  them  out  of  my  memory,  from  what  they  related  to  me,  and  from 
tirhat  I  met  with  in  my  conversing  with  them  and  with  the  place*  In  order  to  do 
this  succinctly,  and  as  intelli^ib^  as  I  can,  I  roust  go  badt  to  the  cin^umstanoe 
in  which  I  left  the  island,  and  m  which  the  persons  were  of  whoml  am  to  speak. 
And  first,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat,  that  I  nad  sent  away  Friday*s  father  and  the 
Spaniard  (the  two  whose  lives  I  had  rescued  from  the  savages)  in  a  large  canoe, 
to  the  main,  as  I  then  thought  it,  to  fetch  over  the  Spaniard's  companions  that 
he  ieh  behind  him,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the  like  cahimity  that  he  bad 
been  in,  and  in  order  to  succour  them  for  the  present ;  and  that,  if  possiblCi 
we  might  together  find  some  ivay  for  our  deliverance  afterwards. 

When  I  sent  them  away,  I  had  no  visible  appearance  of,  or  the  least  room  to 
hope  for,  my  own  deliverance,  any  more  than  1  had  twenty  years  before,  much 
less  had  I  any  fore-knowledge  of  what  afterwards  happened,  t  mean,  of  an 
en;^lish  ship  coming  on  shore  there  to  fetch  me  off;  and  it  could  not  but  be  a 
very  great  surprise  to  them,  when  tliey  came  back,  not  only  to  find  that  1  was 
gone,  but  to  find  three  strangers  left  on  the  spot,  possessed  of  all  tliat  I  had  left 
behind  me,  which  would  otherwise  Viave  been  tlieir  own.  The  first  thing,  bow- 
ever,  which  I  inquired  into,  that  I  might  begin  where  I  left  off,  was  of  their  own 
part ;  and  I  desired  he  would  give  me  a  particular  account  of  bis  voyage  back 
to  his  countrymen  with  the  boat,  when  1  sent  him-to.  fetch  them  over. 

He  told  me  there  was  little  variety  in  that  part,  for  nothing  remarkable  happeoeil 
to  them^on  the  way,  having  had  very  calm  weather,  and  a  smooth  sea.  As  for  bis 
countrymen,  it  cimld  not  be  doubted,  he  said,  but  that  they  were  overjoyed  to  see 
bim,  (it  seems  he  was  the  principal  man  among  them,  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
they  had  been  shipwrecked  in  having  been  dead  some  time) ;  they  were,  he  said, 
the  more  surprised  to  see  him,  because  they  knew  that  he  was  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  the  savages,  who,  they  were  satisfied,  would  devour  bim,  as  they  did  all 
the  rest  of  their  prisoners ;  that  when  he  told  them  the  story  of  his  deliverance, 
and  in  what  manner  be  was  furnished  for  carrying  them  away,  it  was  like  a  dream 
to  them,  and  their  astonishment,  he  said,  was  somewhat  like  that  of  Joseph*! 
brethren,  when  he  told  them  who  he  was,  and  told  tbem  the  story  of  his  exalta- 
tion in  Pharaoh V  court;  but  when  he  showed  them  the  arms,  the  powdei*,  the 
ball  and  provisions,  that  he  brought  them  for  their  journey  or  voyag^  they  were 
restored  to  themselves,  took  a  just  share  of  the  joy  ol  their  deliverance,  and 

*  Pharaoh: — Genesus  xlv,  3.  The  juvenile  reader  it  hereby  apprised  that "  Pharaoh" 
is  not  the  proper  name  of  an  individaal,but  the  patronymic  appellation  of  the  dynasty  or 
reigning  family  in  Egypt ;  as  the  house  of  "Sefi"  in  Persia ;  that  of  *'  Osmaan"  in  Turkey ; 
Bourbon  in  France*  «c.  The  monarch  in  question  therefore  would  be  more  correctlj 
tt^i^.d  tf^  Pharaoh  g.d.  the  sovereign. 
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Inmiediately  }>repared  to  ^me  away  with  him.  Their  first  business  was  to  get 
canoes :  and  in  this  they  Vfete  obliged  not  to  stick  so  much  upon  the  honest  part 
of  it,  but  to  trespass  upon  their  friendly  savages,  and  to  borrow  two  large  canoes^ 
dn  pretence  of  going  out  arfishing,  or  for  pleasure.  In  these  they  came  away' 
the  next  morning.  It  seems  they  wanted  no  time  to  get  themselves  ready ;  for 
they  had  no  ba^age,  neither  clothes  nor  provisions,  nor  any  thing  in  the  world 
but  what  they  had  on  them,  and  a  few  roots  to  eat,  of  which  they  used  to  roak9 
their  bread. 

They  were  in  all  three  weeks  absent ;  and  in  that  time,  unluckily  for  them,  I 
bad  the  occasion  offered  for  my  escape,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  other  part,  and  (o 
get  off  from  the  island,  leaving  three  of  the  most  impudent,  hardenea,  ungovem* 
ed,  disagreeable  villains  behind  me,  that  any  man  could  desire  to-  meet  with ;  tQ 
the  poor  Spaniards*  great  grief  and.  disappointment,  you  may  be  sure. 

.  The  only  just  thing  the  rogues  did  was,  that  when  the  Spaniards  came  ashore, 
they  gave  my  letter  to  them,  and  gave  them  provisions  and  other  relief,  as  I  had 
oydered  them  to  do ;  also  they  gave  them  the  long  paper  of  directions  which  I 
had  left  with  them,  containing,  the  particular  meth^s  which  I  took  for  mana^ng 
every  part  of  my  life  there ;  the  way  how  I  baked  my  bread,  bred  up  tame  goats, 
and  planted  my  Corn ;  how  I  cured  my  grapes,  made  my  pots,  and,  in  a  word, 
every  thing  I  did ;  all  this  being  written  down,  they  gave  to  the  Spaniards  (two 
of  them  understood  English  well  enough) :  nor  did  they  refuse  to  accommodate 
the  Spaniards  with  any  thing  else,  for  they  agreed  very  well  for  some  time.  They 
gave  them  an  equal  admission  into  the  house,  or  cave,  and  they  began  to  live 
very  socfably ;  and  the  hea^  Spaniard,  who  had  seen  pretty  much  of  my  methods, 
and  Friday's  father  together,  managed  all  their  affairs :  but  as  for  the  Englishmen, 
tbey  did  nothing  but  ramble  about  the  island,  shoot*  parrots,  and  catch  tortoises, 
tuid  when  they  came  home  at  night,  the  Spaniards  provided  their  suppers 
for  them. 

The  Spaniards  would  have  been  satisfied  with  this,  had  the  others  but  hav# 
let  them  alone ;  which,  however,  they  could  not  find  in  their  hearts  to  do  long; 
bat,  like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  they  would  not  eat  themselves,  neither  would 
they  let  the  others  eat.  The  differences,  nevertheless,  were  at  first  but  trivial, 
and  such  as  are  not  worth  relating,  but  at  last  it  broke  out  into  open  war :  and  it 
begun  with  all  the  rudeness  and  insolence  that  can  be  imagined,  without  reason, 
without  provocation,  contrary  to  nature,  and,  indeed,  to  common  sense :  and 
though,  it  is  true,  the  first  relation  of  it  came  from  the  Spaniards  themselves, 
whom  I  may  call  the  accusers,  yet  when  I  came  to  examine  the  fellows,  they 
ooutd  not  deny  a  word  of  it.  I  must  observe  that  the  two  deserters  from  the 
ship,  when  we  were  preparing  to  sail  from  the  island,t  made  their  number  five  ; 
bht  tliG  three  original  routineers  were  so  much  wickeder  than  they,  that  after 
they  had  been  two  or  three  days  together,  they  turned  their  two  new  comrades 
out  of  doors  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them ; 

*  Shoot  :*»FaXDBRZc  II.' king  of  Prossia,  ased  to  say  that,  a  butcher,  by  profes* 
motk,  does  not  slay  animais  for  pleasure  ;  he  oaly  does  it  to  lupply  the  wants  of  tocie" 
t  V  :  but  it  it  only  for  pleasure  that  the  sportsman  kills ;  and  that  is  odious.  It  fol^ 
lows  therefore  that  in  the  scale  of  locial  order  we  ought  to  place  the  sportsman  below 
the  botcber.-^pAaaOTS:***"  Every  body  knows  that  the- parrots  we  have  in  Europe 
are  bronght  from  these  parts,  whence  nuiy  be  inferred,  that  seeing  such  a  number  of 
these  talkative  birds  are  preserved  among  us,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  climates, 
much  greater  multitudes  are  to  be  fband  where  the  air  and  temperament  are  natural 
to  them.  The  parrots  make  their  nests  in  boles  ofpalmeto  trees,  which  holes  are  before 
made  by  other  birds ;  for  they  are  not  capable  of  eicavatiug  any  wood,  tboogh  nevev 
ao  soft,  having  I  their  own  bills  too  crooked  and  blunt :  hence  provident  nature  hath 
supplied  them 'with  the  laboar  of  other  birds  called  carpenters:  these  are  no  bigger 
than  sparrows,  yet  have  such  hard"and  piercing  bills,  that  no  iron  instruments  can  be 
made  fitter  to  excavate  any  tree,  though  never  so  solid  and  hard  ;  and  tliese  boles  the 
parrots  getting  possession  of,  build  in  them  their  nesti."  (HUtory  rf  t^  Bueonkn  if 
dnmiim,)  f  Page  919. 
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nnr  could  tlM?y,  far  a  good  while,  be  persuaded  to  give  theni  kr\y  food :  as  for  tbi 
Spaniards,  they  were  not  yet  come. 

When  the  Spaniards  came  first  on  shore,  the  business  began  to  go  forward; 
tl)e  Spaniards  would  hare  persuaded  the  three  english  brutes  to  have  taken  in 
their  two  countrymen  again,  that,  as  they  said,  they 'migiit  be  all  one  family; 
hut  they  would  not  hear  of  it :  so  the  two  poor  fellows  lived  by  themselves;  and 
finding  nothing  but  industry  and  application  would  make  them  live  comfortably, 
they  pitcl  ed  their  tents  on  the  north  shore  of  the  island,  but  a  little  more  to  the 
Mrest,  to  be  otit  of  danger  of  the  savages,  who'  landed  on  the  east  parts  of  the 
iakmd.  Here  they  built  them  two  huts,  one  to  lodge  in,  and  the  other  to  lay  op 
their  magazines  and  stores  in  ;  and  the  Spaniards  having  given  them  some  cora 
ft>r  seed,  and  especially  some  of  the  peas  which  I  bad  left  them,  they  dug,  phint- 
ed,  and  enclosed,  after  the  pattern  I  had  set  for  them  all,  and  began  to  live  pretty 
V^U.  Their  first  crop  of  corn  was  on  the  ground  ;  and  though  it  was  but  a 
litile  bit  of  land  which  they  had  dug  up  at  ih'st,  having  had  but  a  little  time,  yet 
it  was  enough  to  relieve  them,  and  find  them  with  bread  and  other  eatables; 
-jand  one  of  the  fellows  being  the  cookVmate  of  the  ship,  was  very  ready  at  making 
soup,  puddings,  and  such  other  preparations  as  the  rice  and  the  milk,  and  such 
little  flesh  as  they  got,  iiimished  him  to  do. 

They  were  going  on  in  this  little  thriving  posture,' when  the  three  unnatural 
rogues,  their  own  countrymen  too,  in  mere  humour,  and  to  insult  them,  came  and 
bullied  them,  and  told  them«the  island  was  tbeir's  ;  that  the  governor,  meaning 
me*  had  given  them  the  possession  of  it,  and  nobody  else  had  any  right  to  it ; 
and  that  they  should  build  no  houses  upon  their  ground,  unless  they  would  pay 
rent  for  them. 

The  two  men  thinking  they  were  jestmg  at  first,  asked  them  to  come  in  and  sit 
down,  and  see  what  fine  houses  they  were  that  they  had  built,  and  to  'tell  them 
what  rent  they  demanded ;  and  one  of  them  merrily  said,  if  they  were  the 
ground-landlords,  he  hoped,  if  they  burlt  tenements  npou  their  land,  and  made 
improvements,  they  would,  according  to  the  custom  of  landlord^  grant  a  long 
leases  and  desired  they  would  get  a  scrivener*  to  draw  the  writings.  One  of 
the  three,  cursing  and  raging,  told  them  they  should  see  they  were  not  hi  jest; 
ond  going  to  a  little  place  at  a  distance,  where  the  honest  men  had  made  a  fire 
^  dress  their  victuals,  he  takes  a  firebrand,  and  claps  it  to  the  outside  of 
their  hut,  and  very  fairly  Set  it  un  !fire ;  and  it  would  have  been  all  burnt  down  in 
a  few. minutes,  if  one  of  the  two  had  not  run  to  the  fellow,  thrust  him  awayi 
aud  trod  the  fire  out  with  his  feety  and  that  not  without  some  difficulty  too. 
The  fellow  was  in- such  a  rage  at  the  honest  man's  thrusting  him  away,  that  he 
returm^d  upon  him,  with  a  pole  he  had  in  his  hand,  and  had  not  tbe'man  avoid- 
ed the  blow  very  nimbly,  and  run  into  the  hut,  be  had  ended  his  days  at  once. 
His  comrade,  seeing  the  danger  they  were  both  in,  run  in  after  him,  and  immcdi* 

ately  they  came  both  out  with  their  muskets,  and  the  man  that  was  first  struck  at 



SnaivENVR  :^-one  vho  lends  money  oat  at  interest;  it  is  also  oied  for  one  who  draws 
conuacts.  Scriveners  are  mentioned  in  the  statute  against  usury  and  excesiive  intefeit 
of  money.  IS  Ann.  6.  If  a  scrivener  is  entrusted  with  a  bond,  he  may  receive  the 
interest;  and  if  he  fails,  the  obligee  shall  bear  the  loss,  and  so  it  is  if  be  receive  the 
principal,  and  dehver  up  the  bond;  for  being  entrusted  with  the  secarity  itself* it 
shall  he  presumed  he  is  entrusted  with  the  power  to  receive  the  principal  and  interest; 
and  the  giving  up  the  bond  cm  payment  of  the  money  is  a  discharge  thereof;  but  if  a 
4criveiier  be  entrusted  with  'a  mortgage  deed,  he  hath  only  authority  to  receive  the 
interest  not  the  principal ;  the  giving  op  the  deed  in  this  case  not  being  sufficient  to 
•restore  the  estate,  but  there  must  be  a  reconveyance,  6lc  Decreed  in  Chan.  Hill.  7. 
J^W,  1.  SAtR.  157.  The  office  of  scrivener  is  uillen  into  disuse,  and  become  obsolete* 
being  succeeded  and  superseded  by  that  of  attorney-at-law :  the  last  actual  scrivener 
having  died  about  50  years  ago.  Attoriirys  when  declared  bankrupts  are  still  asnally 
stiled  '*  scriveners,**  in  the  commission  and  advertised  as  such  in  the  Limdan  Gazdte: 
"-but  it  hns  been  lately  explained,  from  the  bench  in  the  court  of  chancery,  that  there  is 
no  legal  foundation  for  this  practice. 
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with' tW pole)  knocked  the  fellow  down  that  had  begna  the  ^«rrel  witlithft 
stock  of  his  musket,  and  that  before  the  other  two  could  come  to  help  him  ;  and 
then  seeing  the  re«tcoroe  at  them,  they  stood  together,  and  presenting  the  other 
ends  of  their  pieces  to  them,  hade  them  stand  off.  The  others  had  fire-arms 
with  them  too ;  but  one  of  the  two  honest  men,  bolder  than  his  comrade,  and 
made  desperate  by  his  dan^r,  told  them^  if  they  offered  to  move  hand  or  foot 
they  were  dead  men,  and  boldly  commanded  them  to  lay  dpwn  their  arms. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  lay  down  their  arms,  but  seeing  bun  so  resolute,  it  brought 
them  to  a  parley ;  and  they  consented  to  take  their  wounded  man  with  them 
and  be  gone ;  and,  indeed,  it  seeflns  the  fellow  was  wounded  sufficiently  with 
the  blow.  However,  they  were  much  in  the  wrong,  since  they  had  the  advan- 
tage, that  they  did  not 'disarm  them  effectually,  as  tliey  might  have  done,  and' 
have  gone  immediately  to  the  Spaniards,  and  given  them  an  account  how  ther 
Fogues  had  treated  them;  for  the  three  villains  studied  notliing  but 
revenge,  and  every  day  gave  them  some  intimation  that  they  did  so. 

But  not  to  croud  this  part  with  an  account  of  the  lesser  part  of  the  rogueries, 
such  as  treading  down  their  corn,  shooting  three  young  kids  and  a  slie-goat^ 
which  the  poor  men  had  got  to  breed  up  tame  for  their  store  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
plaguing  them  night  and  day  in  this  manner,  it  forced  the  two  men  to  such  a 
desperation,  that  they  resolved  to  fight  them  all  three,  the  first  tidie  they  had  a 
fair  opportunity.  In  order  to  this,  they  resolved  to  go  to  the  castle,,  as  they 
called  it,  that  was  my  old  dwelhng,  where  the  three  rogues  and  the  SpaniarcJs 
nil  lived  together,  at  that  time,  intending  to  have  a  fair  battle,  and  the 
•Spaniards  should  stand  by,  to  see*  fair  play :  so  they  got  up  in  the  rooming 
before  day,  and  came  to  the  place,  atid  called  the  Englishmen  by  their  nantieSf 
telling  a  Spaniard  who  answered  that  they  wanted  to  speak  with  them. 

It  happened  that  the  day  before,  two  of  the  Spaniards,  having  Jbecn  in  the 
woods,  had  seen  one  of  the  two  Englishmen,  whom,  for  distinction,  I  called  the 
honest  men,  and  he  had  mude  a  sad  complaint  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  barba* 
rous  usage  they  had  met  with  from  their  three  countrymen,  and  how  they  had 
ruined  their  plantation,  and  destroyed  their  corn  that  they  had  laboured  so 
bard  to  bring  forward,  and  killed  the  milch*goat  and  their  three  kids,  which  wat 
ail  they  had  provided  for  their  sustenance;  and  that  if  he' and  his  friends, 
meaning  the  Spaniards,  did  not  assist  them  again,  they  should  be  starved.  When 
the  Spaniards  came  home  at  night,  and  they  were  all  at  supper,  one  of  them 
took  the -freedom  to  reprove' the  three  Englishmen,  though  m  very  gentle  and 
mannerly  terms,  and  asked  them  how  they  could  be  so  erueU  they  being 
harmless,  inoffensive  fellows';  that  they  were  putting  themselves  in  a  way  to 
subsist  by  their. labour,  and  that  it  had  cost  them  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  bring 
things   CO  .such  perfection  as  tliey  were  then  in. 

One  of  ihe  Englishmen  returned  very  briskly.  What  had  Jthey  to  do  there  f 
that  they  came  on  shore  without  leave ;  and  that  they  should  not  plant  or  build 
upon  the  island ;  it  was  none  of  their  ground*  ^^  Why,*'  says  the  Spaniard, 
very  calmly,  **  Senior  Ing^^  they  must  not  statlre.V  The  Englishman  replied, 
like  a  true  rougbrhewn  ttirpauiin,  They  might  ^starve  .and  be  damned  ;*  tliey 


■T*- 


*  Djlmn  :^from  dwnuo,  Utin,  I  aondeinn) 

Against  swearing. 
"  In  elder  tiraes  an  anticnt  custom  was 
To  swear  in  mighty  matters**  by  the  mass;" 
But  when  the  mass  went  down,  as  old  men  npte. 
They  sware  then  "  hy  the  cross"  of  this  same  groat  2       ^ 
And  when  the  cross  was  likewise  held  in  scorn. 
Then  by  their  •*  faith,"  the  common  oath  was  sworn. 
lAst  having  thrown  away  all  faith  and  *•  troth," 
Only  "  God  damn"  them  is  their  common  oath. 
Thus  custom  kept  decorum  by  gradation. 
That  losmg  mass,  cross,  faith,  they  find  damnation/' 

Sir  I.  H.^ep.  iv,  >. 


thoald  not  plwt  nor  build  hi  that  place.  **  Bui  what  liiiist  ihty  d»  then. 
Senior  V^  said  the  Spaniard.  Another  of  the  brutes  returned,  Do  f  damn  them, 
they  should  be  servants,  and  work  for  them.  '^  But  how  can  jroa  eiqpect  that  of 
th«ai  ?  says  the  Spaniard ;  *'  they  are  not  bought  with  your  money :  yon  have  no 
Tif^  to  make  them  servants.'^  The  Englishman  answered,  the  island  was  their^s; 
|1m!  governor  had  given  it  to  them,  and  no  man  had  any  thing  to  do  there  bat 
themselves ;  and  with  that  swore  by  his  Maker  that  they  would  go  and  born  all 
their  new  huts;  they  skeuld  build  none  upon  their  land.  '*  Why,  Senior,** ssp 
the  Spaniard,  '^  by  the  same  rule,  we  must  be  your  servants  too/'— «^  Aye,''  s^ys 
the  bold  dog,  *'  and  so  you  shall  too,  before  we  have  done  with  you  f  *  (mixing 
two  or  three  ^'  God  damn  me"  in  the  proper  intervals  of  his  speech.)  The 
Spaniard  only  smiled  at  that,  and  made  him  no  answer.  However,  this  little  dis* 
teoursevbad  heated  them ;  and,  starting  up  one  says  to  the  other,  I  think  it  was 
be  they  called  Will  Atkins,  **  Come,  Jack,  let's  go,  and  have  t'other  brush 
frith  'em ;  well  demolish  their  castle,  I'll  warrant  you ;  they  shall  plant  no 
eobmy  to  our  dominions." 

Upon  this  they  went  all  trooping  away,  with  every  man  a  gun,  a  pistol,  and  a 
Bword,  and  muttered  some  insolent  things  among  themselves,  of  what  they  would 
do  to  the  Spaniards  too,  when  opportunity  offered ;  but  the  Spaniards,  it  seemi, 
^id  not  so  pevHectly  understand  tliem  as  to  know  all  the  particulars,  only  that. 
In  i^nerai,  they  threatened  them  hard  for  taking  the  two  Englishmen's  part. 
Whither  they  went,  or  how  they  bestowed  their  time  that  evening,  the  Spaniards 
9aid  they  did  not  know ;  but  it  seems  they  wandered  about  the  country  part  of 
the  night,  and  then  lying  down  in  the  place  which  I  used  to  call  my  bower,  they 
were  weary,  and  overslept  themselves.  The  case  was  this;  they  had  resolved  to 
stay  till  midnight,  and  so  to  take  the  two  poor  men  when  they  were  asleep,  and, 
as  they  acknowledged  afterwards,  intended  to  set  fire  to  their  huts  while  they 
were  in  them,  and  either  burn  tliem  there,  or  murder  tliem  as  they  came  outs 
as  malice  seldom  sleeps  very  sound,  it  was  very  strange  they  should  not  have 
been  kept  awake* 

However,  as  the  two  men  had  also  a  design  upon  them,  as  I  have  said,  thoagh 
a  much  fairer  one  than  that  of  burning  and  murdering,  it  happened,  and  very 
luckily  for  them  all,  that  tbey  were  op,  and  gone  abroad,  before  the  bloody- 
minded  rogues  came  to  their  hots.  When  th^  came  there,  and  found  the  men 
gone,  Atkins,  who  it  seems,  was  the  forwardest  man,  called  out  to  his  coou^des, 
**  Ha !  Jack,  here's  the  nest,  but,  damn  them,  the  birds  are  flown."  They  roused 
a  while,  to  itiivk  v«hat  should  be  the  occasion  of  their  being  gone  abroad  so  soon, 
and  suggested  presently  that  the  Spaniards  had  given  them  notice  of  it :  and 
with  that  they  shpok  hands,  and  swore  to  one  another  that  they  would  be  reven- 
ged. A$  soon  as  ihey  had  made  this  bloody  barrio,  they  fell  to  work  with  the 
poor  men's  balbilation ;  tbey  did  not  set  dre,  indeed,  to  any  thing,  but  they 
pulled  down  both  their  houses,  and  polled  them  so  limb  from  limb,  that  they 
left  not  the  least  stick  staoding,  or  scarce  any  sign  on  the  ground  where  tbey 
stood  ;  they  tow  all  their  littlS  collected  household-stuff  in  pieces  and  threw 
every  thing  about  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  poor  men  afterwards  found  some  of 
their  things  a  mile  off  dietr  habitation.  When  they  had  done  this,  they  polled 
up  all  the  young  trees  which  the  poor  men  hud  planted;  pulled  op  an  enclosure 
they  had  made  to  secure  their  cattle  and  their  corn ;  and,  in  a  word,  sacked  and 
plundered  eveiy  thing  as  completely  as  a  horde*  of  Tartars  t  would  have 
done. 

.  ■     I.I        I     I     ■    I  I       ■■  I .  .  I        I  I  .1  11,  II  I    ■         I         I  I^M— ■—         I     I        I       — ^~-     I     I    I    I      lll^l^-^^  11  III  »— -^^^^ 

*  Horde  :<— This  naturalized  term  is  probably  derived  from  the  turkisb  ordoozzwap, 
f  Tartabs— is  the  european  corruption  of  faktar,  TbeTahtart  (to  retiore  there- 
fore their  rightful  appellation,)  are  descended  from  Tahtar  Klutan,  brother  of  Moo- 
BOOL  Khaan,  and  formed  a  horde  (ordou)  on  the  borders  of  Kitay.  In  the. great 
invasion  of  Europe  A,  J),  1238,  they  seem  to  have  formed  the  van-guard ;  and  the 
aimilitade  of  the  name  tttriarH  (hellish)  recommended  the  corrapt  appellatioa  af  "  Tar* 
tats"  to  the  Latmi. 
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The  two  men  were^  at  this  jonctui^  pmm  to  find  them  o«C^  and  had  resolvai 
to  fight  them  wherever  they  had  been,  though  they  were  bat  two  to  three  i  so 
tbaty  had  they  met,  there  certainly  would  have  been  bloodshed  among  them ;  for 
thev  were  all  very  stout,  resolate  fellows,  to  give  them  their  dua«  But  Providence 
took  more  care  to  keep  them  asunder  than  they  themselves  oonld  do  to  meat; 
for,  as  if  they  had  dogged  one  another,  when  the  three  were  igone  thither,  the  two 
were  here ;  and  afterwards,  when  the  two  went  back  to  6nd  them,  the  three  wena 
come  to  the  old  liabitation  again:  we  shall  see  their  diflerent  conduct  presently* 
When  the  three  came  back  like  furions  creatures,  flushed  with  the  rage  which  the 
vrork  they  had  been  about  had  put  them  into,  they  came  up  to  the  Spaniards,  and 
told  tbem  what  they  had  donCf  by  way  of  sooff  and  kravtuh;*  and  one  of  them 
atepping  up  to  one  of  the  Spaniards,  as  if  they  had  been  a  couple  of  boys  at  play, 
takes  hold  of  his  hat,  as  it  ^as  upon  his  head,  and  giving  it  a  twirl  about,  fleering 
in  his  face,  says  to  him,  **  And  you,  Senior  Jack<Spaniard,  shall  have  the  same 
'sauce,  if  you  do  not  mend  your  manners.''  The  Spaniard,  who,  though  a  quiet 
civil  man,  was  as  brave  a  man  as  could  be,  and  withal  a  strong  well-made  man^ 
looked  at  him  for  a  good  while,  and  then  haviog  no  weapon  in  his  hand,  stepped 
gravely  up  to  him,  and  with  one  blow  of  his  fist  knocked  him  down,  as  an  os  ir 
felled  with  a  pole-axe  t  at  which  one  of  the  rogues,  as  insolent  as  the  first,  fired 
his  pistol  at  the  Spaniard  immediately «  he  missed  his  body,  indeed,  for  the  bal- 
lets went  through  his  hair,  bat  one  of  them  touched  the  tip  of  his  ear,  and  he  bled 
pretty  much.  The  blood  mwie  the  Spaaiaid  believe  be  was  more  hurt  than  he 
really  was,  and  that  pot  him  into  some  heat,  for  before  he  acted  all  in  a  perfect 
calm ;  but  now  resolving  to  go  through  with  his  work,  he  stooped,  and  took  the 
fellow's  musket  whom  he  had  knocked  down,  and  was  just  going  to  shoot  the 
man  who  had  fired  at  him,  when  the  rest  of  the  Spaniards,  being  in  the  cave^ 
came  out,  and  calling  to  him  not  to  shoot,  they  stepped  in,  secured  the  other  two^- 
and  took  their  arms  from  them. 

When  they  were  thus  disarmed,  and  found  they  had  made  all  the  Spaniards 
their  enemies^  as  well  as  their  own  countrymen,  they  began  to  cool,  and  giving 
the  Spaniards  better  words,  would  have  their  arms  again ;  but  the  Spaniards, 
considering  the  feud  that  was  between  them  and  the  otl^r  two  Englishmen,  and 
that  it  would  be  the  best  method  they  could  take  to  keep  tbem  from  killing  one 
another,  told  them,  they  would  do  them  no  harm,  and  if  the^  wonld  live  peace- 
fibly,  thev  would  be  very  willing  to  assist  and  associate  with  them  as  they  did 
before ;  but  that  they  could  not  think  of  giving  them  their  arms  again,  while 
thev  appeared  so  resolved  to  do  mischief  with  them  to  their  own  countrymen, 
and  had  even  threatened  thei^  all  to  make  them  their  servants. 

The  rogues  were  now  no  more  capable  to  hear  reason  than  to  act  with  reason} 
JSut  being  refused  their  arms,  they  went  away  raving*  and  racing  like  madmen^ 
threatening  what  they  would  do,  though  tliey  had  no  fire-arms.  But  the  Spaniards^ 
despising  their  threatening,  told  them  they  should  take  care  how  they  onered  any 
injury  to  their  plantation  or  cattle,  for  if  they  did,  they  would  shoot  them  as  they 
would  ravenous  bensts,  wherever  they  found  them ;  and  if  they  fell  into  their 
liands  alive,  tliey  should  certainly  be  hanged.  However,  this  was  far  from 
cooling  them,  but  away  they  went,  mging  and  swetlring  like  furies  of  helL  As 
soon  as  they  were  gone,  the  two  men  came  back,  in  passion  and  rage  enough  also, 
though  of  another  kind;  for  having  been  at  their  plantation,  and  finding  it  all 
demolished  and  destroyed,  as  above,  it  will  easily  be  supposed  they  had  provor 
cation  enough.  Tliey  could  scarce  have  room  to  tell  their  tale,  the  Spaniards 
were  so  eager  to  tell  them  tlieirsi  and  it  was  strange  enough  to  find  that  three 
men  should  thus  bully  nineteen,  and  receive  no  punifJiment  at  all. 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  despised  tliem,  and  especially  having  thus  disarmed 
tbem,  made  light  of  their  threalenings ;  but  the  two  Englishmen  resolved  to  have 

*  BRAVADo;-»(spanitl\)  «  vain-glori«>at  boasting,  or  vapoaring  employed  to  provoke 

«t  challenge. 


llietr  remedy  ngiiinM  them,  What  piAm  so  ev^  it  cost  to  find  ehem  out.  Bot  the 
Spaniards  interposed  |iere  too,  and  told  them,  that  as  they  had  disarmed  them, 
they  could  not  <sonsent  that  they  (the  two)  should  punae  them  with  (ke-arms, 
Imd  perhaps  kill  them.  **  But/'  said  the  graT<e  Spaniard,  who  was  their  governor, 
**  we  wilt  endeavour  to  make  them  do  you  jus^ce,  if  you  will  leave  it  to  as ;  for 
there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  come  to  us  again,  when  their  passion  is  over, 
being  not  able  to  subsist  without  omr  assistance :  we  promise  you  to  make  no 
peace  with  them,  without  having  a  full  satisfaction  for  you ;  and  upon  this  con- 
dition we  hope  youwiH  promise  to  use  no  violence  with  them,  other  than  in  your 
own  defense/^  The  two  Englishmen  yielded  to  this  very  ankwardly,  and  with 
great  reluctance ;  hut  the  Spaniards  protested,  that  they  did  it  only  to  keep  them 
from  bloodshed,  and  to  make  all  easy  at  last.  **  For,*^  said  they,  **  we  are  not  so 
many  of  us ;  here  is  room  enough  for  us  all,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  we  should  not 
be  all  good  friends/'  At  length  they  did  consent,  and  waited  for  the  issue  of 
the  thing,  living  for  some  days  with  the  Spaniards ;  for  their  own  habitation  was 
destroyed. 

•  In  about  five  days  time  the  three  vagrants,  tired  with  wandering,  and  almost 
starved  with  hunger,  having  chiefly  lived  on  turtle's*  eggs  all  that  while,  came 
■  ■'  '  ^11 » ii»  ■ ■  ■  1 1111  III  ■■  .1 

*  Tubtle: — ^The  reader  may  perhaps  smile  at  finding  a  second  culhiery  note  on 
this  word,  in  the  adventores  of  a  ship^wrecked  mariner :  bat,  although  this  article  of 
food  be  deservedly  esteemed  highly  nutritious  in  itseif,  yet  as  it  imdoubtedly  owes  the 
greater  share  of  its  luxurious  fame  and  popularity  to  the  adventitious  aid  of  cookery, 
the  Editor  has  thought  that  an  established  recipe  for  dressing  the  same,  might  prove  no 
nnacceptable  appendage  to  a  book  which  he  pleases  himself  with  the  fancy  may  become 
a  general  navigating  companion.  Because  it  occasionally  happens  that  when  the  insipid 
routine  of  sea*diet  in  a  protracted  voyage,  has  been  agreeably  varied  by  meeting  with 
these  animals,  much  of  the  treat,  such  fare  is  capable  of  affording  is  lost,  owing  either 
to  the  professional  inexperience  of  most  english  ship-cooks,  beyond  the  rudest  opera- 
tions of  their  art,  or  to  the  probable  omission  of  a  culinary  book  of  reference  in  roost 
floating  kitchens.  Since  the  preceding  note  explanatory  of  this  subject  has  been  pat, 
to  press,  th^e  has  fallen  in  the  editor's  way,  an  improved  direction  for  dressing  a 
turtle,  derived  from  the  process  actually  and  most  saceessftiliy  employed  on  one  offthese 
amp^t^ta  weighing  between  90  and  10016.  vix.  **  The  evening  before  the  day  of  dress- 
ing, tie  a  cord  to  the  binder  fins  of  the  turtle,  and  hang  it  up :  then  with  another  cord 
confine  the  fore-fins ;  that  it  should  not  beat  itself  about,  and  interropt  the  cook :  then 
(put  off  the  head  -,  and  leave  the  body  to  bleed  thoroughly  during  the  night,  into  a 
-vessel  proper  for  preserving  the  blood.  In  the  morning  lay  the  turtle  upon  a  block,  on 
its  back  ;  then  loose  the  shell  by  cutting  around  the  edge  ;  then  raise  the  shell  off  clear 
from  the  flesh.  Next,  take  out  the  gall  with  great  care ;  then  cut  off  the  fore-fins ;  all 
*'  the  flesh  will  come  with  them  ;  then  cut  off  the  hind  fins;  take  the  liver  (as  whole 
as  you  can^  from  the  entrails ;  likewise  the  heart  and  kidney ;  then  cut  the  entrails 
from  the  back<«bone,  and  put  them  in  a  bucket ;  wash  the  shell  clean  from  the  blood  m 
several  waters,  and  turn  it  down  to  drain ;  in  the  mean  time  cut  the  fins  from  the  lean 
meat,  and  cut  the  white  (or  belly)  ^ell  into^aboot  twelve  or  fourteen  pieces ;  turn  ap  the 
back  shell,  and  take  all  the  fat  from  it,  (take  it  out  thesame  as  if  you  were  skinning  any 
thing)  and  put  it  into  a  stew-pan :  saw  a  rim  <^  the  back  shell  about  6  inches  wide,  (a 
strong  lock-saw  is  what  should  be  used)  cut  into  about  ten  or  twelve  pieces,  set  a  large 
stew-pan  full  of  water  on  the  fire  ;  when  it  comes  to  boil,  dip  a  fin  in  it  for  a  minute  or 
two,  then  take  it  out  and  peel  it  very  clean,  when  that  is  done,  take  another ;  and  so  on 
until  all  be  done ;  then,  the  head  ;  next  the  shell,  piece  by  piece ;  be  careful  to 
take  off  all  the  outside  peel  and  shell ;  then  put  the  shell  inlo  a  stew-pan,  with  about 
18  large  onions,  and  a  faggot  of  soup  herbs ;  fill  it  up  with  water,  and  set  it  on  the  fire 
to  boil :  when  it  begins  to  boil,  set  it  at  the  fire-side  to  boil  slow,  till  the  shell  becomes 
tender.  This  done,  cut  the  fbre  fins  into  4  pieces  each,  the  hind  fins  into  12  each, 
and  put  them  into  a  stew-pan  that  will  just  hold  them,  together  with  12  onions  and  a 
faggot  of  soup  herbs :  put  as  much  water  thereto  as  will  cover  the  fins,  and  set  the 
same  upon  a  stove  ;  when  it  comes  to  a  boil,  take  it  off,  and  set  the  stew-pan  aside  to 
simmer  until  the  .fins  becorme  tender,  so  that  all  the  bones  will  draw  out.  Take  up  the 
fins,  and  draw  out  all  the  bones  with  care;  then  take  up  the  other  parts  and  do  the 
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bopck  to  the  grove ;  and  finding  my  Spaniard,  who,  as  T  liave  ttdd,  was  the  govei^ 
nor,  and  two  more  with  him,  walking  by  the  side  of  the  creek,  they  came  op  in 
a  Tcry  sabmissive,  hnmble  manner,  and  begged  to  be  received  a^in  into  the 
family.  The  Spaniards  used  them  civilly,  but  told  them  they  had  acted  so  nnna« 
tanlly  h?  their  oooatrymen,  and  so  very  grossly  by  them  (the  Spaniards)  that 
they  could  not  come  to  any  conclusion  without  consulting  the  two  Englishmen 
and  the  rest ;  but,  however,  they  would  go  to  them,  and  discourse  about  it,  and 
they  should  know  in  half  an  hour.    It  may  be  guessed  that  they  were  very  hard 

«iine»  bat  do  not  mil  tbera;  lay  them  on  different  dishes;  strain  the  liquor  in  which 
boih  were  boiled  into  one  pan;  cut  off  the  lean  for  entr^Sy  sncb  as  iot  Jriemdeojik, 
gremadmes,  collops,  for  roasting ;  for  boiling,  as  chickens»  pAt£t»  catlets.  and  semtUes  ; 
then  pat  about  a  poand  of  fresh  batter  into  a  soap-pot»  and  all  the  lean  meat  that  it 
left,  3  fowlsy  \  faggot  of  herbs»  12  onions,  Hb,  of  lean  ham»  (this  should  be  at  the, 
bottom  of  tbe  pot,  1  bottle  of  Madeira,  or  Orotava,  wine  ;  set  the  pot  on  a  stove  to 
draw ;   be  careful  in  not  having  too  fierce  a  fire ;  when  it  has  steamed  for  an  hoar» 
ill  op  the  pot  with  the  liquor  that  ttie  fins  and  shell  were  boiled  in ;  when  it  l^ils,  take 
the  pot  from  the  trivet,  and  set  it  aside  to  boil,  very  slow  for  2  hours ,  then  strain  it 
•ff»  pick  what  lean  meat  yon  want  for  the  terreens,  and  put  the  same  into  a  stew-pan» 
with  a  little  of  the  stock  to  keep  it  hot:  while  the  stock  is  boiling,  employ  a  person  to 
soooir  and  scald  the  entrails,  you  must  be  particular  in  seeing  that  they  be  very  clean  ; 
then  cot  them  in  pieces  about  £  inches  Icmg,  pat  them  on  in  cold  water  to  blanch ; 
then  wash  them  ont,  and  cover  the  bottom  of  a  stew-pan  with  fat  bacan ;  put  in  the . 
entrails,  about  a  quart  of  stock,  a  few  onions,  2  lemons  that  have  been  peeled  aad  cut 
in  shces,  cover  them  with  sheets  of  bacon,  and  over  all  with  a  sheet  of  white  paper  ; 
let  them  stew  gently  for  3  hours  :  the  hver  is  best  as  a  toutic;  [qo*  sout^p]  the  head 
belongs  unto  tlie  fins;  put  226.  of  butter  into  a  large  stew-pan,  with  lib,  of  the  prime, 
part  of  a  Westphalia  ham  cut  verj^  fine,  chopped  mushrooms,  trufles*  shalot,  parsley^ 
(double  the  quantity  of  any  other  herbs)  sweet-marjoram,  knotted  ditto,  lemon  and 
orange  thyme,  common  thyme,  basil,  (half  as  much  as  of  the  other  herbs)  a  Spanish  onion, 
and  a  pint  of  goSd  stock  ;  set  the  stew-pan  over  a  stove  to  simmer  for  an  hour ;  then 
put  in  a  plate-full  6f  flour ;  keep  stirring  it  about  over  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes  -,  then 
put  in  the  turtle  stock,  by  a  little  at  a  time,  (as  were  it  put  in  all  at  once  tiie  floor  will* 
not  mix  so  well)  to  the  quantity  of  4  or  5  qaartSt  or  as  much  as  yon  think  will  be  requi- 
site for  the  company,  and  one  more  bottle  of  wine ;  let  it  boil  for  a  few  minutes,  then 
rub  it  through  a  lominy  [sieve?],  return  it  into  a  aoup«pot»  together  with  calipash  wid 
calipee  cut  into  pieces  of  about  2  inches  square ;  pat  the  fins  into  another  s<>up-pot« 
and  some  of  the  turtle-soup  with  them;  put  force-meatt  and  egg,  bails  to  both;  the 
^reen  fat  should  be  boiled  hj  itself  in  stock  and  a  little  Madeira  wine ;  when  done  cut 
U  in  small  pieces  about  an  inch  square,  and  put  it  into  the  soup :  season  the  soup  with 
a  little  fine  spice  and  Cayenne  pepper ;  but  be  careful  in  using  the  latter,  because  it  is 
easier  for  tbe  guests  to  add  this  ingredient  than  to  take  it  out :  squeeze  4  lemons  and 
three  Seville  oranges  into  a  basin,  put  a  pint  of  Madeira  wine,  a  table-spoou-full  of 
sifted  sugar,  and  a  httle  salt;  pot  three  parts  to  the  soup,  and  the  remainder  unto  the 
fins  (this  should  not  be  pot  in  until  a  few  minutes  before  during  time,  and  be  careful  that 
it  does  not  boil  afterwards).    If  the  shell  be  sent  up  to  table,  fix  a  rim  of  hot  paste 
round  il,  ornamented  as  fancy  may  suggest ;  put  it  into  the  oven  with  a  tittle  of  thai 
turtle  stock;  when  sent  to  table  fill  it  as  you  would  a  terreen:  put  into  the  terres» 
what  lean  meat  you  have,  before  the  soap ;  if  the  lean  meat  be  put  with  the  aoop  it  is 
apt  to  boil  to  pieces,  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  tbe  turtle.    If  the  turtle  be  for  meager 
diet,  use  neither  fowl,  veal,  nor  ham,  none  of  the  lean  meat  can  he  spared  for  made^ 
dishes,  as  it  will  all  be  wanted  for  the  soup.*^— The  most  philosophical  definition,  as  well 
as  (according  to  some  grave  and  enlightened   petsenages  in  oar  cities  and  bodies- 
corporate^  the  roost  honourable  prerogative  of  man»  ^is  that  he  is  '*  a  cooking  ani* 
Dial  ;**  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  he  has  scarcely  ever  been  found   in  so 
very  lamentable  a  state  of  barbarism,  as  to  swallow  his   food  without  some  procesn 
of  prepsration.    The    art,   by   which    this  is   accomplished  is   denominated  **  cook* 
cry ;"  and  aliUough  in  tbe  present  stale  of  europeau  society  its  actual  practitioners  do- 
not  ra^nk  high  in  general  estimation,  yet,' in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world,  it  was  fre« 
^uently  exercised  by  persons  of  the  greatest  .dignity.    To  wpeak  seriously  how  ever,  it 
IS  an  art  not  to  be  uudervalued  by  the  political^  economist  or  the  chemist.  • 
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t^iitto  H;  fer,  St  aeaot,  as  tb^  were  to  wait  th&  half  hoiir  for  ai^  aD8Wer»  tbey 
legged  th^  would  ^nd  them  out  some  bread  in  ih^  mean  time,  which  they  did ; 
sending,  at  the  same  time,  a  large  piece  of  goat%  flesh,  and  a  bailed  parrot,  which 
ihej  ate  very  heartily,  for  they  were  hungry  enough. 

After  half  an  hour's  consultation,  they  were  called  in,  and  a  long  debate 
ensued ;  their  two  countrymen  charging  them  with  the  ruin  of  all  their  labour^ 
and  a  design  to  murder  them ;  all  which  they  owned  before,  end  therefore  could 
not  deny  now.  Upon  the  whole,  the  Spaniards  acted  the  moderators  l>etweea. 
Ihem ;  and  as  they  had  obliged  tlie  two  Englishmen  not  to  hurt  the  three  while  they 
were  naked  and  unarmed,  so  they  now  obliged  the  three  to  go  and  rebuild  their 
fellows^  two  huts,  one  to  be  of  the  same,  and  the  other  of  larger  dimensions,  than 
they  were  before ;  to  fence  their  around  again  where  they  had  pulled  up  their 
fences,  plant  trees  in  the  room  of  those  pulled  up,  dig  up  the  land  again  fot' 
l^anttng  corn,  where  they  had  spoiled  it,  and,  in  a  word,  to  restore  every  thing 
10  the  same  state  as  they  found  it,  as  near  as  they  could ;  for  entirely  it  could  not. 
be,  the  season  for  the  corn,  and  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  hedges,  not  heiog 
possible  to  be  recovered. 

Well,  they  submitted  to  all  this ;  and  as  they  had  plenty  of  provisions  givei| 
diem  all  the  while,  they  grew  very  orderly,  and  the  whole  society  began  to  live 
pleasantly  and  agreeably  together  again :  only,  that  these  three  fellows  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  work,  I  mean  for  themselves,  except  now  and  then  a  little, 
just  as  they  pleased:  however,  the  Spaniards  told  them  plainly,  that  if  they  would 
but  live  sociably  and  friendly  together,  and  study  the  good  of  the  whole  planta- 
in tion,  they  would  be  content  to  work  for  them,  and  let  them  walk  about  and  be  as 
idle  as  they  pleased :  and  thus  having  lived  pretty  well  together  for  a  month  or 
two,  the  Spaniards  gave  them  arms  again,  and  gave  them  liberty  to  go  abroad 
with  them  as  before.  It  was  not  above  a  week  after  they  had  these  arms,  and  went 
abroad,  but  the  ungrateful  creatures  began  to  be  as  insolent  and  troublesome  as 
before :  but,  however,  an  accident  happened  presently  upon  this,  which  endanr 
gerad  the  safety  of  them  all ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  lay  by  all  private  resent* 
ments,  and  look  to  the  preservation  of  their  lives. 

It  luppened  one  night,  that  the  Spanish  governor,  as  I  call  him,  that  is  to  sa/i 
the  Spaniard  whose  life  1  bad  saved,  who  was  now  the  captain  or  leader,  or 
'  governor  of  the  rest,  found  himself  very  uneasy  in  the  night,  and  could  hy  no 
'means  get  any  sleep:  he  was  perfectly  well  in  body,  as  he  told  me  the  story,  onl/ 
found  bis  thoughts  tumultuous;  his  mind  ran  upon  men  fighting  and  killing  one 
another,  but  lie  was  broad  awake,  and  could  not  by  any  means  get  any  sleep;  ia 
abort,  he  lay  a  ereat  while;  but  growing  more  and  more  uneasy,  he  resolved  tci 
rise.  As  they  lay,  being  so  many  of  them,  upon  goat's  skins  laid  thick  upon  such 
couches  and  pads  as  they  made  for  themselves,  and  not  in  hamraocb  *  and  ship- 
beds,  as  I  did,  who  was  but  one,  so  they  had  little  to  do,  when  they  were  willing 
to  rise,  but  to  get  up  upon  their  feet,  and  perhaps  put  on  a  coat,  such  as  it  was, 
aad  their  pumps,  and  Chey  were  ready  for  going  any  way  that  their  thoughts 
guided  them.    Being  thus  got  up,  he  looked  out;  but,  being  dark,  he  could  see 

—n 1 r    —  .....  - ■  -  ,       _  ■  , 

a  HamuoC  :— The  arts  and  nianufactures  of  the  Caraibes,  alfhotigh  few,  displaved  a 
dearee  of  ingenuity,  which  one  would  have  scarcely  expected  to  find  among  a  people 
so  little  removed  from  a  state  of  mere  aniniitl  nature,  as  to  reject  all  dre^s  as  snperfloous. 
CoLOV  observed  an  abundance  of  substantial  cotton  cloth  in  all  the  islands  wiiicli  bs 
'  visited ;  and  the  natives  possessed  the  art  of  staining  it  with  various  colours,  ahboogb  tbd 
Caraibes  delighted  chiefly  in  red.  (Labat:  ii,40.)  Of  this  cloth  they  made  ham- 
mocs,  or  hanging  beds,  such  as  are  now  used  dt  sea.  Fur  Europe  has  nut  only  copied 
the  pattern,  but  also  preserved  the  original  oam^.  All  the  early  Spanish  and  freoch 
writers  expressly  assert  that  the  original  american  name  for  these  swiuging  beds  wss 
hamak.  Of  amakt  but  Dr.  JoBNaoK  and  Bailey,  derive  the  english  word  "' hamno^ 
iiromthe  Saxon,  lutmaa^.  '  La  oor  official  inventories  of  naval  stores,  and  in  advertise- 
ments, by  the  public  offices  in  the  naval  department,  this  article  is  auaccoaaUbly 
denominated  **  bammaqp.'* 


liulfi  or  DiothiDg;  and^  besides,  the  trees  which  I  had  plantjod^  ad  ui.my'fanHaB 
accoant  is  described,  and  which  were  now  grown  tali,  intercepted  bis  sight,  so 
that  he  coold  only  look  up,  and  see  that  it  was  a  clear  star*light  night,  and  hear* 
ing  no  noise,  he  returned  and  laid  him  down  agjain :  but  it  was  all  one ;  he  cooid 
not  sleep,  nor  could  he  compose  himself  to  any  thins  like  rest ;  but  his  thoughts 
were  to  the  last  degree  uneasy,  and  he  knew  not  &r  what.  Having  made  somo 
nbise  with  rising  and  walking  about,  going  out  and  coming  in,  another  of  them 
waked,  and  calling,  asked  who  it  wa^  that  was  up?  The  governor  told  him  hovr 
it  bad  been  with  him.  ''  Say  you  so?''  says  the  other  Spaniard;  ''  such  thtnga 
are  not  to  be  slighted,  I  assure  you ;  there  is  certainly  some  mischief  workinf^ 
near  us :"  and  presently  he  asked  him,  **  Where  are  the  Englishmen  ?^— <<  They 
are  all  in  their  huts,''  says  he,  **  safe  enough."  It  seems  the  Spaniards  had  kept 
possession  of  the  main  apartment,  and  had  made  a  place  for  the  three  EngUsn- 
men,  who^  since  their  last  mutiny,  were  always  quartered  by  themselves,  and 
eavld  not  come  at  the  rest.  ^*  Well,"  says  the  Spaniard,  "  there  is  something  in 
it,  I  am  persuaded,  from  my  own  experience.  I  am  satisfied  our  spirits  embodied 
have  a  converse  with,  and  receive  intelligence  from,  the  spirits  unembodied,  and 
inhabiting  the  invisible  world;  and  this  friendly  notice  is  given  for  our  advantage, 
if  we  knew  how  to  make  use  of  it.  Come,  let  us  go  and  look  abroad ;  and  if  w« 
£nd  nothing  at  all  in  it  to  justify  the  trouble,  Fil  tell  you  a  story  to  the  purpose^ 
that  shall  convince  you  of  the  justice  of  my  proposing  it."  In  a  word,  they  went 
out,  to  go  op  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  I  used  to  go :  but  they  being  strong^ 
and  a  good  company,  not  alone,  as  I  was,  used  none  of  my  cautions,  to  go  up  by 
the  ladder,  and  pulling  it  up  after  them,  to  go  up  a  second  stage  to  the  top,  boC. 
were  going  round  through  toe  grove,  unconcerned  and  unwary,  when  they  weri 
surprised  with  seeing  a  light  as  of  fire,  a  very  little  way  off  from  them,  and 
hearing  the  voices  of  men,  not  of  one  or  two,  but  of  a  great  number. 

In  all  the  discoveries  I  had  made  of  the  savages  landing  on  the  island,  it  was 
my  constant  care  to  prevent  them  making  the  least  discovery  of  there  being  anjf 
inhabitant  upon  the  place;  and  when  by  any  occasion  they  came  to  know  it,  they 
fett  it  so  effectually,  that  they  that  got  away  were  scarce  able  to  give  any  account 
of  it;  for  we  disappeared  as  soon  as  possible;  nor  did  ever  any  that  had  seen 
me  escape  to  tell  any  one  else,  except  it  was  the  three  savages  in  our  last 
encounter,  who  jumped  into  the  boat;  of  whom,  I  mentioned,  I  was  afraid 
they  should  go  home  and  bring  more  help.  Whether  it  was  the  consequence  of 
the  escape  of  those  men  that  so  great  a  number  came  now  tojirether,  or  whether 
they  came  ignorantly,  and  by  accident,  on  their  usual  bloody  errand,  tha 
Spaniards  could  not,  it  seems,  understand ;  but,  whatever  it  was,  it  had  been 
their  busincjss  eitlier  to  have  concealed  themselves,  or  not  to  have  seen  them  at 
all,  much  less  to  have  let  the  savages  have  seen  that  there  were  any  inhabimuts 
in  the  place;  or  to  have  fallen  upon  them  so  effectually,  as  that  not  a  man  of 
them  should  have  escaped,  which  could  only  have  been  by  getting  in  between 
them  and  their  boats:  but  this  presence  of* mind  was  wanting  to  them,  which 
was  the  ruin  of  their  tranquility  for  a  great  while* 

We  need  not  doubt,  but  that  the  governor  and  the  man  with  him,  surprised 
with  this  sight,  run  back  immediately,  and  raised  their  fellows,  giving  them  an 
account  of  the  imminent  dan^r  they  were  all  in,  and  they  again  as  rAdily  took 
the  alarm;  but  it  was  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  stay  close  within^  where 
they  were,  bat  they  must  all  run  out  to  see  how  things  stood.  While  it  was 
daocy  indeed,  they  were  well  enough,  and  they  had  opportunity  enough,  for  some 
hoursy  to  view  them  by  the  light  of  three  fires  they  had  made  at  a  distance 
from  one  another;  what  they  were  doing  they  knew  not,  and  what  to  do 
themselves  they  knew  not.  For,  first,  the  enemy  were  too  many;  and,  secondly, 
they  did  not  keep  together^  but  were  divided  into  several  parties,  and  were  on 
shore  in  several  places. 

The  Spaniards  were  in  no  small  consternation  at  this  sight ;  and  as  they  found 
that«the  fellows  ran  straggling  all  over  the  shore,  tbey  made  no  doubt  but,  firsr 
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«r  ksCf  some  of  tbem  woald  chop  ia  upon  thetr  habitation,  or  upon  some  other 
place  where  they  would  see  the  token  of  inhabitants;  and  they  were  io  great 
perpleiity  also  for  fear  of  their  flook  of  goats,  which  would  have  been  little  less 
than  starving  them,  if  they  should  have  been  destroyed ;  so  the  first  thing  they 
resolved '  npon  was,  to  despatch  three  men  away  before  it  was  light,  twa 
Spaniards  and  one  Englishman,  to  drive  all  the  goats  away  to  the  great  valley 
where  the  cave  was,  and,  if  need  were,  to  drive  them  into  the  very  cave  itself. 
Could  they  have  seen  the  savages  all  together  in  one  body,  siud  at  a  distance 
firom  their  canoes,  they  resolved,  if  there  had  been  a  hundred  of  them,  to  have 
attacked  them ;  but  that  could  not  be  obtained  ;  for  they  were  some  of  tbein 
two  miles  oflF  from  the  other;  and,  as  it  appeared  aflerwards,  were  of  two 
different  nations. 

After  having  mused  a  great  while  on  the  course  they  should  take,  and  beating 
dieir  brains  in  considering  their  present  circumstances,  they  resolved,  at  last, 
while  it  was  still  dark,  to  send  the  old  savage,  Friday's  father,  out  as  a  spy^  to 
learn,  if  possible,  something  concerning  them;  as  what  they  came  for,  what  they 
intended  to  do,  and  the  like.  The  old  man  readily  undertook  it;  and  stripping 
liimself  quite  naked,  as  most  of  the  savages  were,  away  he  went.  After  he  had 
been  gone  an  hour  or  two,  he  brings  word  tliat  be  had  been  among  them  undiir 
oovered:  that  he  found  they  were  too  parties,  and  of  two  several  nations,  . 
who  had  had  war  with  one  another,  and  a  great  battle  in  their  own  country :  and 
chat  both  sides  having  had  'Several  prisoners  taken  in  the  fight,  they  were,  by 
mere  chance,  landed  all  on  the  same  island,  for  the  devouring  their  prisoners  and 
making  merry,  but  their  coining  so  by  chance  to  the  same  place  bad  spoiled  all 
their  mirth  ;  that  they  were  in  a  great  rage  at  one  another,  and  were  so  near, 
that  he  believed  they  would  fight  again  as  soon  as  day-iight  beu;an  to  appear:  bat 
he  did  not  perceive  that  they  had  any  notion  of  any  body  being  on  the  island  but 
themselves.  He  had  hardly  made  an  end  of  telling  his  story,  when  tliey  could 
perceive,  by  tlie  unusual  noise  they  made,  that  the  two  little  armies  were  engaged 
in  a  bloody  fight. 

Friday's  father  used  all  the  arguments  he  could  to  persuade  our  people  to  lie 
close,  and  not  be  seen;  he  told  them  their  safety  consisted  in  it,  and  that  they 
had  nothing  to  do  but  lie  still,  and  the  savages  would  kill  one  another  to  their 
hands,  and  then  the  rest  would  go  away ;  and  it  was  so  to  a  tittle.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  prevail,  especially  upon  the  Englishmen;  their  curiosity  was 
so  importunate  upon  their  prudentials,  that  they  roust  run  out  and  see  the 
'  battle :  however,  they  used  some  caution  too,  viz,  they  did  not  go  openly,  just  . 
by  their  own  dwelling,  but  went  farther  into  the  woods,  and  placed  thenisetves 
to  advantage,  where  they  might  securely  see  them  manage  the  fight,  and,  as  they 
thought,  not  be  seen  by  them;  but  it  seems  the  savages  did  see  them,  as  we  shall 
find  hereafter. 

The  battle  was  very  fierce;  and,  if  I  might  believe  the  Englishmen,  one  of 
tbem  said  he  could  perceive  that  some  of  them  were  men  of  great  bravery,  of 
invincible  spirit,  and  of  great  policy  in  guiding  the  fight.  Tlie  battle,  they  said, 
held  two  hours  before  they  could  guess  which  party  would  be  beaten ;  but  tht:u 
that  party  which  was  nearest  our  people's  habitation  began  to  oppesir  weakest, 
and,  after  some  time  more,  some  of  them  began  to  fiy;  and  this  put  our  men 
again  into  a  great  consternation,  lest  any  one  of  those  that  fied  should  run  into 
the  grove  before  their  dwelling  for  shelter,  and  thereby  involuntarily  discover 
the  place;  and  that,  by  consequence,  the  pursuers  would  do  the  like  in  search 
of  tbcm^  HJpon  this  they  resolved  that  they  would  stand  armed  within  the  wall, 
and  whoever  came  into  the  grove,  they  resolved  to  sally  out  over  the  wall  and 
kill  them:  so  that,  if  possible,  not  one  should  return  to  give  an  account  of  it: 
they  ordered  also  that  it  shotild  be  done  with  their  swords,  or  by  knocking  them 
down  with  the  stocks  of  their  muskets,  but  not  bv  shooting  tbem,  for  fear  of 
raising  an  alarm  by  the  noise. 

As  they  expected  it  fell  out :  three  of  the  routed  ar^iy  fled  for  life,  and  Aoss^ 
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Uig  the  creek,  ran  directly  into  the  place,  not  in  the  least,  knowing  whither  they 
Went,  but  running  as  into  a  thick  wood  for  shelter.  The  scout  the.y  kept  to.  look 
abi'oad  gave  notice  of  this  within,  with  tliis  addition,  to  our  men's  great  satisfac- 
faction,  that  the  conquerors  had  not  pursued  them,  or  seen  which  way  they  were' 
gone;  upon  this,  the  Spaniard  governor,  a  man  of  humanity,  would  not  suffer 
ibem  to  kill  the  three  fugitives ;  hut  sending  three  men  out  by  the  top  of  the  hill, 
ordered  them  to  go  round,  come  in  behind  them,  and  surprise  and  take  them 
prisoners,  which  was  done.  The  residue  of  the  conquered  people  fled  to  their 
canoes,  and  got  off  to  sea;  the  victors  retired,  made  no  pursuit,  or  very  little^ 
but  drawing  themselves  into  a  body  together,  gave  two  great  screaming  shouts^ 
which  they  supposed  was  by  way  of  triumph,  and  so  the  fight  ended :  tho 
same  day,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  they  also  marched  to  their 
canoes.  And  thus  the  Spaniards  had  their  island  again  free  to  them^selves, 
their  fright  was  over,  and  they  saw  no  savages  in  several  years  after. 

lAfter  they  were  all  gone,  the  Spaniards  came  out  of  their  den,  and  viewing  the 
field  of  battle,  they  found  about  two-and<«thirtv  men  dead  on  the  spot:  some 
were  killed  with  great  long  arrows,  some  of  which  were  found  sticking  in  their 
bodies:  but  most  of  them  were  killed  with  great  wooden  swords,  sixteen  or 
seventeen  of  which  they  found  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  as  manv  hons,  with  a 
great  many  arrows.  These  swords  were  strange,  great,  unwieldy  things,  and 
they  must  be  very  strong  men  that  used  them:  most  of  those  men  that  %^ere 
killed  with  them  had  their  heads  mashed  to  pieces,  as  we  may  say,  or,  as  we 
call  it  in  Hndish,  their  brains  knocked  out,  and  several  their  arms  and  legs 
broken;  so  that  it  is  evident  they  £ght  with  inexpressible  rage  and  -fury.  We 
found  not  one  man  that  was  not  sione  dead,  for  either  they  stay  by  their  enemy 
till  they  have  quite  killed  him,  or  they  carry  all  the  wounded  men  that  are  not 
quite  dead  away  with  them. 

This  deliverance  tamed  our  Englishmen  for  a  great  while ;  the  sight  had  filled 
them  with!  horror,  and  the  consequences  appeared  terrible  to  the  last  degree, 
especially  upon  supposing,  that,  some  time  or  other,  they  should  fall  into  th« 
hands  ot  those  creatures,  who  would  not  only  kill  them  as  enemies,  but  kill  them 
for  food,  as  we  kill  our  cattle;  and  they  professed  to  me, that  (he  thoughts  of  being 
eaten  up  like  beef  or  mutton,  though  it  was  supposed  it  was  not  to  be  till  they 
were  dead,  had  something  in  it  so  horrible,  that  it  nauseated  their  very  stomachs, 
made  them  sick  when  they  thought  of  it,  and  filled  their  minds  with  such  unusual 
tenor,  that  they  were  not  themselves  for  some  weeks  after.  This,  as  I  said, 
.  tamed  even  the  three  english  brutes  I  have  been  speaking  of :  and,  for  a  great 
while  after,  they  were  tractable,  and  went  about  the  common  business  of  th# 
whole  sociejty  well  enough ;  planted,  sowed,  reaped,  and  began  to  be  all  natu* 
ralized  to  the  country.  But,  some  time  after  this,  they  fell  into  such  nteasures 
again,  as  brought  them  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble.        < 

They  had  taken  three  prisoners,  as  1  observed  ;  and  these  three  being  lusty, 
stout,  youngfellows,  they  made  them  servants,  and  taught  them  to  work  for  them ; 
and,  as  slaves,  they  did  well  enough  ;  but  they  did  not  take  their  measures  with 
them  as  I  did  by  my  man  Friday,  that  is,  to  begjn  with  them  upon  the  principle 
of  having  saved  their  lives  and  then  instruct  them  in  the  rational  principles  of 
life  ;  much  less  of  religion,  civilizing,  and  reducing  them  by  kind  usage  and 
afiTectionate  arguings  ;  but  as  they  gave  them  tlieir  food  every  day,  so  they  gave 
^em  their  work  too,  and  kept  them  fully  employed  in  drudgery  enough ;  but 
they  failed  in  this  by  it,  that  they  never  had  them  to  assist  tliem,  and  tight  for 
them,  as  I  had  my  man  Friday,  who  was  as  true  to  i&e  as  the  very  flesh  upon 
iny  bones. 

But  to  come  to  the  domestic  part.  Being  all  now  good  friends,  for  common 
danger,  as  I  said  above,  had  effectually  reconciled  them,  they  be^an  to  consider 
their  general  circumstances  ;  and  the  nrst  thing  that  came  under  their  considera- 
tion was,  whether,  seciug  the  savages  particularly  haunted  that  side  of  the  island, 
and  tnat  there  were  more  remote  and  retired  parts  of  it  equally  adapted  to  thetr 
fiobinjQfon  drusoe,  .         T 

[NaT.  Cbron.  fi^itiun.] 
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wAjT  of  Unn^f  and  numtfestiy  to  their  adrantage,  Aey  shooild  not  ntber  more 
their  habttstion,  and  plaot  in  some  more  proper  piaoe  for  their  tuSgtj,  and  espe* 
eially  for  the  secori^  of  their  cattle  and  corn. 

Upon  this,  after  long  dehate,  it  was  ooocloded  dmt  they  wonld  not  remore 
their  habitation ;  because  that,  some  time  or  other,  thej  thonght  they  might  hesr 
from  their  goremor  agatn,  meaning  me ;  and,  if  I  shioold  send  any  one  to  seek 
them,  I  should  be  sore  to  direct  them  to  that  side ;  where,  if  they  sboald  find  the 
place  demolished,  they  would  conclude  the  savages  had  killed  them  all,-  and  tbey 
were  gone;  and  so  their  supply  would  go  too.  Bat,  as  to  their  com  and  cattle,  they 
agreed  to  remove  them  into  the  valley  where  my  cave  was,  where  the  land  was 
as  proper  for  both,  and  where,  indeed,  there  was  land  enough  :  however,  upon 
second  thoughts,  they  altered  one  part  of  that  resolution  too^  and  resolved  onif 
to  remove  part  of  their  cattle  thither,  and  plant  part  of  thnr  com  there ;  and 
so  if  one  part  was  destroyed,  the  other  might  oe  saved.    And  o6e  part  of 
prudence  they  used,  which  it  was  verv  well  they  did,  vtf .  that  tbey  never  trusted 
those  three  savages  whidi  they  had  prisoners,  with  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
plantation  they  luid  made  in  tfiat  valley,  or  of  any  cattle  tbey  had  there,  much 
less  of  the  cave  there,  which  they  kept  in  case  of  necessity,  as  a  safe  retreat; 
and  thither  they  carried  also  the  two  oarrels  of  powder  wluch  I  had  sent  them 
at  mv  coming  away.    Bat,  however,  they  resolvea  not  to  change  their  habitation, 
yet  they  agr^,  that,  as  I  had  carefully  covered  it  first  with  a  wall  or  fortificatioo 
and  then  with  a  grove  of  trees,  so  seeing  their  safety  consisted  entirely  in  their 
being  concealed,  of  which  they  were  now  fully  convinced,  thev  set  to  work  to 
cover  and  conoral  the  place  yet  more  effectually  than  before,    ^r  this  poipose, 
as  I  bad  planted  trees,  or  rather  thrust  in  stakes,  which  in  time  all  grew  up  to 
be  trees,  for  some  good  dbtance  before  the  entrance  into  my  apartments,  tneyi 
went  on  in  the  same  manner,  and  filled  up  the  rest  of  that  whole  space  of  grouBd 
from  the  trees  I  had  set  quite  down  to  the  tide  of  the  creek,  where,  as  I  said, 
I  landed  my  floats,  and  even  into  the  very  ooze  where  the  tide  flowed,  not  so 
much  as  leaving  any  place  to  land,  or  any  sign  that  there  had  been  any  landing 
thereabout ;  these  stakes  also  being  of  a  wood  very  forward  to  grow,  as  I  have 
noted  formerl;jr,  they  took  care  to  have  them  generally  much  larger  and  taller 
than  those  which  I  had  planted ;  and  as  they  grew  apace,  so  they  planted  them 
so  very  thick  and  close  together,  that  when  uiey  had  been  three  or  four  years 
grown,  there  was  no  piercing  with  the  eye  any  considerable  way  into  the  ^anta- 
fion :  and,  as  for  that  part  which  I  had  planted,  the  trees  were  crown  as  thick 
US  a  man's  thi^b,  and  among  them  they  placed  so  many  other  snort  ones,  and 
so  thick,  that,  in  a  word,  it  stood  like  a  palltsado  a  quarter  of  a  mile  thick,  and 
ft  wa(  neit  to  impossible  to  penetrate  it,  but  witli  a  little  army  to  cut  it  ail  down ; 
for  a  little  dog  could  hardly  get  between  the  trees,  they  stood  so  close. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for  they  did  the  same  by  all  the  ground  to  the  right 
hand  and  to  the  lefb,  and  round  even  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  leaving  no  way,  not  so 
much  as  for  themselves  to  come  out  but  by  tne  ladder  placed  up  to  the  side  of 
the  hill)  and  then  lifted  op,  and  placed  again  from  thie  nrst  stage  up  to  the  top, 
and  when  the  ladder  was  taken  down,  nothing  but  what  had  wings  or  witchcraft 
to  assist  it,  could  com^  at  them.  This  was  excellently  well  contrived ;  nor  was 
it  less  than  what  they  afterwards  found  occasion  for ;  which  served  to  couvioct 
me,  that,  as  human  prudence  has  the  authority  of  providence  to  justify  it,  so  it 
has  doubtless  the  direction  of  providence  to  s6t  it  to  work  ;  and,  would  we  listen 
carefully  to  the  voice  of  it,  I  am  persuaded  we  might  prevtot  many  of  tlie  dis* 
asters  which  our  lives  ate  itow,  by  oi^r  own  negtij^rtce,  subjected  to  :  bat  ihif 
by  the  way. 

I  return  to  the  story.— They  lived  two  years  after  this  in  perfect  retirement, 
and  had  no  more  visits  from  the  savages.  They  had,  indeed,  an  alarm  gii^en 
them  one  morning,  which  put  them  into  a  great  consternation  ;  for  someoftbt 
Spaniards  being  out  early  one  morning,  on  the  west  side,  or  rather  end,  of  tbs 
island  (which  was  tliat  end  where  I  never  went,  fur  fear  of  being  discovered); 
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they  were  surprised  with  seeing  above  twenty  canoes  of  Indians  just  coming 
on  shore.  They  made  the  best  of  their  way  home,  in  hurry  enough ;  and  giving 
the  aiarni  to  their  comrades,  they  kept  dose  all  that  day  and  the  next,  going  out 
only  at  night  to  make  observation :  but  they  had  the  good  luck  to  be  mistaken : 
for  wherever  the  savages  went,  they  did  not  laud  that  time  on  the  island,  but 
pursued  some  other  design. 

And  now  they  had  another  broil  with  the  three  Engli;»hmen ;  one  of  whom  a 
iBost  turbulent  fellow,  being  in  a  rage  at  one  of  the  three  slaves,  which  1  meu* 
tioned  they  had  taken,  because  the  fellow  had  not  done  something  right  which  he 
bid  him  do,  and  seemed  a  little  untractable  in  his  showing  him,  drew  a  hatchet 
out  of  a  frog-belt,  in  which  he  wore  it  by  his  side,  and  fell  upon  the  poor  savage* 
not  to  correct  him,  but  to  kill  him.    One  of  the  Spaniards,  who  was  by,  seeing 
bim  give  the  fellow  a  barbarous  cut  with  the  liatchet,  which  he  aimed  at  his  head, 
but  struck  into  his  shoulders,  so  that  he  thought  he  had  cut  tlie  poor  creature's 
arm  otF,  ran  to  him,  and  entreating  him  not  to  murder  the  poor  man,  placed 
himself  between  him  and  the  savage,  to  prevent  the  mischief.    The  fellow  being 
enraged  the  more  at  this,  struck  at  tbe  Spaniard  with  his  hatchet,  and  swore  be 
vould  serve  bim  as  he  intended  to  serve  the  savage ;  which  tiie  Spaniard  per* 
oeiving,.avoided  the  blow,  and  with  a  shovel  which  he  had  in  his  hand  (for  they 
were  all  working  in  the  field  about  their  corn-land),  knocked  the  brute  down. 
Another  of  the  Englishmen  running,  at  the  same  time,  to  help  his  comrade, 
knocked  the  Spaniard  down  ;  and  tl^n  two  Spaniards  more  came  in  to  help  their 
man,  and  a  third  Englishman  fell  in  upon  tliem.    They  had  none  of  them  any 
fire-arms,  or  any  other  weapons  but  hatchets  and  other  tools,  except  this  third 
Bnglishmen  ;  he  had  one  of  mv  rusty  cutlasses,  with  which  he  made  at  the  two 
Jast  Spaniards,  and  wounded^bem  both.    This  fray  set  the  whole  family  in  an 
uproar,  and  more  help  coming  in,  they  took  the  three  Englislimcn  prisoners* 
Ttie  next  (Question  was,  what  should  be  done  with  them  ?  They  had  been  so 
often  mutinous,  and  were  so  ver^  furious,  so  desperate,  and  so  idle  withal,  they 
knew  not  what  course  to  take  with  them,  for  they  were  mischievous  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  valued  not  what  hurt  they  did  to  any  man  ;  so  that,  in  short,  it  was 
not  safe  to  live  with  them. 

The  Spaniard,  who  was  governor,  told  them,  in  so  many  words,  that,  if  they 
had  been  of  his  own  country,  he  would  have  hanged  them ;  for  all  laws  and  all 
governors  were  to  preserve  society,  and  those  who  were  dangerous  to  the  society 
ought  to  be  expelled  out  of  it ;  but,  as  they  were  Englishmen,  and  that  it  was 
to  the  generous  kindness  of  un  Englishman  that  they  ail  owed  their  preservation 
^nd  deliverance,  he  would  use  them  with  all  possible  lenity,  and  would  leave  them 
to.  the  judgment  of  the  other  two  Englishmen,  who  were  their  countrymen. 

One  of  the  two  honest  Englishmen  stood  up,  and  said  they  desired  it  might 
not  be  left  to  them ;  "  for/  says  he,  '<  I  am  sure  we  ought  to  sentence  them  to 
the  gallows:  **  and,  with  that,  he  gives  an  account  how  Will  Atkins,  one  of  th« 
three,  had  proposed  to  have  all  the  five  Englishmen  join  together,  and  murder 
all  the  Spaniards  when  they  were  in  their  sleep.  When  the  Spanish  governbr 
heard  this,  he  calls  to  Will  Atkins,  "  IIow,  Senior  Atkins,  would  you  murder  us 
all  ?  What  have  yon  to  say  to  that? "  The  hardened  villain  was  so  far  from  de- 
nying ir,  that  he  said  it  was  true ;  and,  God  damn  him,  they  would  do  it  still, 
before  they  had  done  with  them.  **  Well,  but  Senior  Atkins,''  says  the  Spaniard, 
**  what  have  we  done  to  you,  that  you  will  kill  us  f  And  what  would  you  get  by 
killing  us  ?  And  what  must  we  do  to  prevent  you  killing  us  ?  Must  we  kill  you, 
or  you  kill  us  ?  Why  will  you  put  us  to  the  necessity  of  thjs,  Senior  Atkins  ?  "  says 
the  ^Spaniard  very  calmly,  and  smiling.  Senior  Atkins  was  in  such  a  rage  at 
the  Spaniard's  makin;:;  a  jest  of  it,  that,  had  he  not  been  held  by  three  men,  and 
withal  had  no  weapon  near  him,  it  was  thought  he  would  have  attempted  to  have 
killed  the  Spaniard  in  the  middle  of  all  the  company.  This  hair-brained  car- 
riage obliged  them  to  consider  seriously  what  was  to  be  done  t  the  two  English- 
men, and  the  Spaniard  who  sa^*ed  the  poor  savage,  were  of  the  opinion  that  they 
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should  hime  tne  of  the  three,  for  an  example  to  the  rest ;  and  particQlarly  it  shouti* 
be  he^that had  twice  attempted  to  commit  murder  with  his  hatchet;  indeed, 
there  was  some  reason  tobelieve  he  liad  done  it,  for  the  pooraaTa^  was  in  sdeh  a 
miserable  condition  with  the  wound  he  had  receiTed,  that  it  was  thongbt  ha 
could  not  live.  But  the  governor  Spaniard  still  said  no ;  it  was  an  Englishman 
that  bad  saved  all  their  lives,  and  he  would  never  consent  to  put  an  Englishmaa 
to  death,  although  he  had  murdered  half  of  them  :  oaj,  he  said,  if  be  had  beeo 
killed  himself  by  an  Englishman,  and  had  time  left  to  speak,  it  shoold  he  that 
they  should  pardon  him. 

This  was  so^  positively  insisted  on  by  thegovemor  Spaniard,  that  there  was  no 
gain-saying  it ;  and  as  merciful  counsels  are  most  apt  to  prevail,  where  they  are 
earnestly  pressed,  so  they  all  came  into  it ;  but  then  it  was  to  be  considered  what 
should  be  done  to  keep  them  from  doing  the  mischief  they  designed ;  for  all  agresd^ 
governor  and  all,  ^bat  means  were  to  be  used  for  preserving  the  society  from 
danger.  After  a  long  debate,  it  was  agreed,  first,  that  they  smnild  be  disarmed, 
and  not  permitted  to  have  either  gun,  powder,  shot,  sword,  or  any  weapon;  and 
should  be  turned  out  of  the  society,  and  left  to  live  where  they  would,  and  how 
they  would,  by  Uiemselves;  but  that  none  of  the  rest,  either  Spaniards  or  £ng|islv 
abould  converse  with  them,  speak  with  them,  or  have  any  thing  to  do  with  themi 
that  thev  should  be  forbidden  to  come  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  pities 
where  the  reiit  dwelt ;  and  if  they  offered  to  commit  any  disorder,  so  as  to  spoil, 
bum,  kill,  or  destrojr,  any  of  the  com,  plantings,  buildings,  fences,  or  cattle, 
belonging  to  the  society,  they  should  die  without  mercy,  aad  they  sboald  be 
shot  wherever  they  could  be  found. 

The  governor,  a  man  of  great  humanity,  musing  upon  the  sentence,  considered 
a  little  upon  it:  and  turning  to  the  two  honest  Englishmen,  said,  **  Hold.*/ you 
must  re6ect  that  it  will  be  long  ere  they  can  raise  com  and  cattle  of  their  owa^ 
and  they  must  not  starve ;  we  must,  therefore,  allow  them  provisions.*'  So  hi 
taused  to  be  added,  that  thev  should  have  a  proportion  of  com  given  them  to 
last  them  eipht  months,  and  for  seed  to  sow,  bv  which  time  they  might  be  sop* 
posed  to  raise  some  of  their  own  ;  that  they  should  have  six  milch-goats,  four 
be-goats,  stnd  six  kids  given  them,  as  well  for  present  subsistence  as  for  a  store ; 
and  that  they  should  have  tools  given  them  for  their  work  in  the  fields,  such  as 
six  hatchets,  an  adze,  a  saw  and  the  like ;  but  they  should  have  none  of  these 
tools  or  provisions,  unless  they  would  swear  solemnly  that  they  would  not  burl 
•r  injure  any  of  the  Spaniards  with  them,  or  of  their  fellow  Englishmen. 

Thus  tliey  dismissed  them  the  society,  and  turned  them  out  to  shift  for  them* 
selves.  Tliey  went  away  sullen  and  refractory,  as  neither  content  to  go  away 
or  to  stay ;  but,  as  there  was  no  remedy,  they  went,  pretending  fo  go  and  chess 
a  place  where  they  would  settle  themselves ;  and  some  provisions  were  given 
them,  but  no  weapons.  About  four  or  five  days  after,  they  came  again  for  some 
victuals,  and  gave  the  governor  an  account  where  they  had  pitched  their  tents, 
and  marked  themselves  out  a  habitation  and  plantation ;  and  it  was  a  very  con* 
venient  place,  indeed,  on  the  remotest  part  of  the  island  towards  the  N.E.  much 
about  the  place  where  I  providentially  landed  in  my  first  voyage,  when  I  wm 
driven  out  to  sea,  the  Lord  alone  knows  whiiher,  in  my  rash  attempt  to  sail 
round  the  island. 

Here  they  built  themselves  two  handsome  huts,  and  contrived  them  in  a  man* 
ner  like  my  first  hnbitation,  being  close  under  the  side  of  a  hill,  having  some  trees 
growing  already  on  three  sides  of  it,  so  that  by  planting  others,  it  would  be  very 
easily  covered  from  the  sight,  unless  narrowly  searched  for.  They  desired  some 
driea  goats*-skins,  for  beds  and  covering,  which  were  given  them  ;  and,  upon 
giving  their  words  that  they  would  not  disturb  the  rest,  or  injure  any  of  their 
plantations,  they  gave  them  hatchets,  and  what  other  tools  they  coiUd  spare ; 
some  peas,  barley,  and  rice,  fur  sowing  ;  and,  in  a  word,  any  thing  they  wanted, 
except  arms  and  ammunition. 

They  lived  in  this  separate  condiuoD  about  six  raontltf,  and  had  fot  in  (heir 
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int  burvesty  tiioa|h  the  quantity  was  but  tmall,  the  parcel  of  land  they  bad 
planted  being  but  little ;  for,  indeed,  having  all  their  plantation  to  form,  they  had 
a  gieat  deal  of  work  apon  tbieir  hands ;  and  when  they  came  to  make  boards  and 
pots,  and  such  things,  they  were  quite  out  of  their  element,  and  could  -make 
notbing  of  it;  and  when  the  rainy  se.ason  came  on,  for  want  of  a  cave  in  the 
earth,  they  could  not  keep  their  grain  dry,  and  it  was  in  great  danger  of  spoilinf>: 
this  bumbled  them  so  much,  that  they  came  and  begged  the  Spaniards  to  help 
them,  which  they  very  readily  did ;  and,  in  four  days,  worked  a  great  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  hill  for  them,  big  enough  to  secure  their  corn  and  other  things  from 
the  raio ;  although  it  was  but  a  poor  place,  at  best,  compared  to  mine,  and 
especially  as  mine  was  then,  for  the  Spaniards  had  greatly  enlaq^ed  it,  and  made 
several  new  apartments  in  it.  . 

Aboat  three  quarters  of  a  year  after  this  separation  a  new  frolic  took  these- 
rogiies,  which,  together  with  tlie  former  viliany  they  had  committed,  brought 
mischief  enough  upon  them,  and  had  very  near  been  the  ruin  of  the  whole  co- 
lony. The  three  new  associates  began,  it  seems,  to  be  weary  of  the  laborious 
Ufe  they  led,  and  that  without  hope  of  bettering  their  circumstances ;  and  a 
whim  took-lhem,  that  they  would  make  a  voyage  to  the  coutinent,  from  whence 
the  savages  came,  and  would  try  if  they  could  bcize  upon  some  prisoners  among  the 
natives  mre,  and  bring  then  home,  so  as  to  make  them  do  the  laborious  part  of 
their  work  for  them. 

The  project  was  not  so  preposterous  if  they  had  gone  no  farther ;  but  they 
did  nothing,  and  proposed  nothing,  but  had  either  mischief  in  the  design,  or 
anscbief  in  the  event :  and,  if  I  may  gi\*e  my  opinion,  they  seemed  to  be  under 
a  blast  from  Heaven  ;  for,  if  we  will  not  allow  a  visible  curse  to  pursue  visible 
crimes,  horr  shall  we  reconcile  the  events  of  things  with  the  divine  justice?  It 
was  certainly  an  apparent  vengeance  on  their  crime  of  mutiny  and  piracy,  that 
brought  them  to  the  state  they  were  in  ;  and  they  showed  not  the  least  remorse 
for  the  crime,  but  added  new  vilianies  to  It,  such  as  the  piece  of  monstrous  cruelty 
ef  wounding  a  poor  slave  because  he  did  net,  or  perhaps  could  not,  understand 
to  do  what  he  directed,  and  to  wound  him  in  such  a  dianner  as  made  him  a 
cripple  all  bis  life,  and  in  a  place  where  no  surgeon  or  medicine  could  be  had 
for  his  cure  ;  and  what  was  still  worse,  the  murderous  intent,  or,  to  do  justice  to 
the  crime,  the  intentional  murder,  for  such  to  be  sure  it  was,  as  was  afterwardi 
the  formed  design  they  all  laid,  to  murder  the  Spaniards  in  their  sleep,  and  in 
cold  blood. 

But  I  leave  observing,  and  return  to  the  story.  -^The  three  fellows  came  down 
to  the  Spaniards  one  morning,  and  in  very  humble  terms  desired  to  be  admitted 
to  speak  with  them :  tlie  Spaniards  very  readily  heard  what  they  had  to  say, 
which  was  this :— That  they  were  tired  of  living  in  the  manner  they  did ;  and 
that  they  were  not  handy  enough  to  make  the  necessaries  they  wanted,  and  that 
having  no  help,  they  found  they  should  be  starved ;  but  if  the  Spaniards  would 
give  them  leave  in  take  one  of  the  canoes  which  they  came  over  in,  and  give 
them  arms  and  ammunition  proportioned  to  their  defence,  they  would  go  over 
to  the  main  and  seek  their  fortunes,  and  so  deliver  them  from  the  trouble  of 
supplying  them  with  any  other  provisions. 

The  Spaniards  were  glad  enough  to  get  rid  of  them,  but  very  honestly  repre* 
seated  to  them  the  certain  destruction  they  were  running  into  ;  told  them  they 
had  suffered  such  hardships  upon  that  very  spot,  that  the)*  could^  without  any 
spirit  of  prophecy,  tell  them  they  would  be  starved  or  murdered,  and  bade  them 
consider  of  ir. 

The  men  replied  audaciously,  they  should  he  starved  if  they  stayed  here,  for 
they  could  not  work,  and  would  not  w«)rk,  and  they  could  but  be  starved  abroad ; 
and  if  they  were  murdered  there  was  an  end  of  them ;  they  had  no  wives  or 
children  to  cry  after  them  :  and,  in  short,  insisted  importunately  upon  their  de- 
mand ;  declaring  tliey-would  go,  whettier  ihey  would  give  them  any  arms  or  no. 

Tlie  Spaniards  told  them,  with  great  kindness,  that  if  tliey  were  resolved  to 
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go,  they  should  notgo  like  naked  mea,  and  be  m  no  condition  to  defend  them* 
selves  ;  nnd  that  though  they  could  ill  spare  their  fire>arn)$,  having  not  enougji 
iRor  themselves,  yet  they  would  let  them  have  two  ntoskets,  a  pistol,  and  a  cutlass, 
and  each  man  a  hatchet,  which  they  thought  was  sufficient  for  them.  In  a  word, 
tfa^y  accepted  the  oflfer  ;  and  having  baked  them  bread  enough  to  serve  them  a 
month,  and  given  tltem  as  much  goat's  flesh  as  they  could  eat  while  it  was  sweet, 
and.  a  great  basket  of  dried  grapes,  a  pot  of  fresh' water,  and  a  young  kid  alive, 
they  boldly  6et  9ut  in  the  canoe  fur  a  voyage  over  the  sea,  where  it  was  at  least 
forty  miles  bi^ad.  >  ' 

The  boat,  indeed,  was  a  large  one,  and  would  very  well  have  carried  fifteen 
qr  twenty  men,  and,  therefore,  was  rather  too  big  for  them  to  manage ;  but  as 
they  had  a  fair  breeze,  and  flood-tide  with  them,  |hey  did  well  enough.  They 
had  made  a  mast  of  a  long  pole,  and  a  sail  of  four  large  goats*-skins  dried,  which 
they  had  sewed  or  laced  together ;  and  away  tbey  went  merrily  enough :  the 
Spaniards  called  after  them,  Buen  veyap ;  and  no  man  ever  thought  of  seeing 
them  any  more.  ^ 

The  Spaniards  were  often  saying  to  one  another,  and  to  the  two  honest  £ng* 
lishmen  who  remained  behind,  how  quietly  and  comfortably  they  lived,  now  these 
three  turbulent  fellows  were  gone;  as  for  their  coming  again,  that  was  the  re^ 
flDOtest  thing  from  their  thoughts  that  could  be  imagined ;  when,  behold,  after 
two  and  twenty  days,  one  of  the  Englishmen  being  abroad  upon  his  plaotiog 
work,  sees  three  strange  men  coming  towards  him  at  a  distance,  with  guns  upon 
their  shoulders. 

i^way  runs  the  Englishman,  as  if  he  was  bewitched,  comes  frightened  aod 
amazed  to  the  governor  Spaniard,  and  tells  him  they  were  all  undone,  for  there 
were  strangers  landed  upon  the  island,  but  could  not  tell  who.  The  Spaniard, 
pausing  a  while,  says  to  him,  '*  How  do  you  mean,  you  cannot  tell  who  ?  They 
are  the  savages  to  be  sure."  *'  No,  no,"  says  the  Englishman,  *^  they  are  men 
in  clothes,  with  arms.''  '*  Nay,  then,"  says  the  Spaniard,  ''  why  are  you  con* 
cerned  ?  If  they  are  not  savages,  they  must  be  friends ;  for  there  is  no  chris* 
tian  nation  upon  earth  but  will  do  us  good  rather  than  harm." 

While  tbcy  were  debating  thus,  came  the  three  Englishmen,  and  standing 
without  the  wood  which  was  new  planted,  hallooed  to  them :  they  presendy 
knew  their  voices,  and  so  all  the  wonder  of  that  kind  ceased.  But  now  the 
admiration  was  turned  upon  another  question  :  What  could  be  tlie  matter,  and 
what  made  them  come  back  again  ? 

It  was  not  long  before  they  brought  the  men  in,  and  inquiring  where  they  had 
been,  and  what  they  had  been  doing,  they  gave  them  a  full  account  of  their 
voyage  in  a  few  words,  viz.  That  they  reached  the  land  in  two  days,  or  some* 
thing  less ;  hut  finding  the  people  alarmed  at  their  coming,  and  preparing  with 
bows  and  arrows  to  fight  them,  they  durst  not  go  on  shore,  but  sailed  on  to  the 
northward,  sik  or  seven  hours,  till  they  came  to  a  great  opening,  by  which  they 
perceived,  that  the  land  they  saw  from  our  island  was  not  the  main,  but  an 
island;  upon  entering  that  opening  of  the  sea,  they  saw  another  island  on  the 
right  hand,  north,  and  several  more  west ;  and  being  resolved  to  land  somewhere, 
they  put  over  to  one  of  the  islands  which  lay  west,  and  went  boldly  on  ^ore » 
that  they  found  the  people  very  courteous  and  friendly  to  them  ;  and  that  they 
gave  them  several  roots,  and  some  dried  fish,  and  appeared  very  sociable;  and 
the  women,  as  well  as  the  men,  were  very  forward  to  supply  them  with  any 
thing  ihey  could  get  for  them  to  eat,  and  brought  it  to  them  ^  great  way  upon 
their  heads. 

They  continued  here  four  days;  and  enquired,  as  well  as  they  could  of  them, 
by  signs,  what  nations  were  this  way,  and  that  way ;  and  were  told  of  several 
fierce  and  terrible  people  tliat  lived  almost  every  way,  who,  as  tbey  made  known 
by  signs  to  them,  used  to  eat  men  ;  but  as  for  themselves,  they  said,  they  never 
ate  men  or  women,  except  only  such  as  they  took  in  the  wars ;  and  then  tliey 
owned,  tliey  made  a  great  feast  and  ate  their  prisoners. 
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The  Englishmen  enquired  when  they  had  had  a  feaat  of  that  kind;  asd  thej 

told  them  about  two  moons  ago,  pointing  to  the  mooo,  and  t6  two  fingera.;  and 

that  their  great  king  had  two  hundred  prisoners  now,  which  he  had   taken 

in  his  war,  and  they  were  feeding  them  to  make  thetn  fat  for  the  next  feast. 

The  Englishmen  seemed  mighty  desirous  of  seeing  those  prisoners ;  but  the 

others  mistaking  them,  thought  thev  were  desirous  to  have  some  of  them  to 

carry  away  for  their  own  eating:  sotbe^  beckoned  to  them,  pointing  to  the  setting 

of  the  sun,  and  tlien  to  the  rising ;  which  was  to  signify,  'that  the  next  morning, 

at  8un-risiag,  they  would  bring  some  for  them ;  vand,  accordingly,  the  next  morn* 

ing,  they  brought  down  five  women  and  eleven  men,  and  gave  them  to  the 

Englishmen,  "to  carry  with  them  on  their  voyage,  just  as  we  would  bring  so 

many  cows  and  oxen  down  to  a  sea  port  town  tu  victual  a  ship. 

As  brutish  and  barbarous  as  these  fellows  were  at  home,  their  stomachs 
turned  at  this  sight,  and  they  did  not  know  what  to  do,  To  refuse  the  prisoners 
would  have  been  the  highest  aflPront  to  the  savage  gentry  that  could  be  offered 
them,  and  what  to  do  with  them  they  knew  not.  However,  after  some  debate, 
they  resolved  to  accept  of  them;  and,  in  return,  they  gave  the  savages  that 
brought  them,  one  of  their  hatchets,  an  old  key,  a  knife,  and  six  or  seven  of  their 
ballets ;.  which,  though  they  did  not  understand  their  use,  thev  seemed  particu- 
larly pleased  with ;  and  then  tying  the  poor  creatures'  hands  behind  them,  they 
dragged  the  prisoners  into  the  boat  for  our  men. 

The  Englishmen  were  obliged  to  come  away  as  soon  as  they  had  them,  or 
else  they  that  gave  them  this  noble  present  would  certainly  have  expected  that 
they  should  have  gone  to  work  with  them,  have  killed  two  or  three  of  them  the 
next  morning,  and  perhaps  have  invited  the  donors  to  dinner.  But  having  taken 
their  leave,  with  all  the  respect  and  thanks  that  could  well  pass  between  people, 
where,  on  either  side,  they  understood  not  one  word  they  could  say,  they  put 
qiS  with  their  boat,  and  came  back  towards  the  first  island  ;  where,  when  they 
arrived,  they  set  eight  of  their  prisoners  at  liberty,  there  being  too  many  of  them 
for  their  occasion. 

In  their  voyage,  they  endeavoured  to  have  some  communication  with  their 
prisoners,  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  them  understand  any  thing ;  nothing 
they  could  say  to  them,  or  give  them,  or  do  for  them,  but  was  looked  upon  as 
going  to  murder  them.  Thev  first  of  all  unbound  them  ;  but  the  poor  creatures 
screamed  at  that,  especially  the  women,  as  if  they  had  just  felt  the  knife  at  their 
throats ;  for  they  immediately  concluded  they  were  unbound  on  purpose  to  be 
killed.  If  they  gave  them  any  thing  to  eat,  it  was  the  same  thing;  they  then 
concluded  it  was  for  fear  they  shoOld  sink  in  flesh,  and  so  not  be  fat  enough  to 
kilL  If  they  looked  at  one  of  them  more  particularly,  the  party  [presently  con* 
claded,  it  was  to  see  whether  he  or  she  was  fattest,  i^d  fittest  to  kill  first ;  nay, 
after  thev  had  brought  them  quite  over,  and  beg^n  to  use  them  kindly,  and  treat 
them  well,  still  they  expected  everyday  to  make  a' dinner  or  supper  for  their 
oew  masters. 

When  the  three  wanderers  had  given  tliis  unaccountable  history  or  journal  of 
their  voyage,  the  Spaniard  asked  them  where  their  new  lamiiy  was  ;  and  being 
told  that  they  bad  brought  them  on  shore,  and  put  them  into  one  of  their  huts, 
and  were  come  up  to  bee  some  victuals  for  them,  they  (the  Spanjiirds)  and  the 
other  two  Etiglishinen,  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  colony,  resolved  to  go  all  down 
to  the  place  and  see  them  ;  and  did  so,  and  Friday's  father  with  them. 

When  they  came  into*  the  hut,  there  they  sat  all  bound  ;  for  when  they  had 
brought  them  on  shore,  they  bound  their  hands,  that  they  might  not  take  the 
boat,  and  make  their  escape  ;  there,  I  say,  tliey  sat,  all  of  them  stark  naked. 
First  there  were  three  men,  lusty,  comely  fellows,  well-shaped,  strait,  and  fair 
limbs,  about  thirty  to  thirty-five  years  of  age ;  and  five  women,  whereof  two 
might  be  from  thirty  to  forty ;  two  more  not  above  four  or  five  and  twenty  ;  and 
the  fifth,  a  tall  comely  maiden,  about  sixteen  or  seventeen.  The  women  w.ere 
well  favoured  agreeable  persons,  both  in  shape  and  features,  only  tawney ;  and 
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two  orHiero,  Imd  they  been  perfect  white,  wbuld  have  passed  for  very  liandsome 
women,  even  in  London  itself,  having  pleasant  agreeable  countenances,  and  of 
«  very  modest  behaviour;  especially  when  they  came  afterwards  to  be  clothed 
und  dressed,  as  they  caHed  it,  although  that  dress  was  very  iadi6fereut,  it  must 
be  confessed ;  of  which  hereafter. 

The  siglic,  you  may  be  sure,  was  something  uncouth  to  our  Spaniards,  who 
tirere,  to  j^ive  them  a  just  character,  men  of  the  best  behaviour,  of  the  most 
calm,  seriate,  tempers,  and  perfect  good  humour,  that  ever  I  met  with ;  and| 
in  particular,  of  the  most  modesty,  as  will  presently  appear  :  I  say*  the  sight 
was  very  biicouth,  to  see  three  naked  men,  and  five  naked  women,  all  together 
bound,  and.  in  the  most  miserable  circumstances  that  human  nature  could 
be  supposed  to  be,  vh-  expecting  every  moment  to  be  draped  oat,  and  have 
their  brains  knocked  out,  and  then  to  be  eaten  op  like  a  calf  that  is  killed  for 
a  dainty. 

The  first  thing  they  did  ^as,  to  cause  the  old  Indi&n,  Fnday's  father,  tb  go 
in,  and  see,  first,  if  he  knew  any  of  them,  and  then  if  he  widerstood  any  of 
their  speech.  As  soon  as  the  old  man  came  in,  he  looked  seriously  at  them,  but 
knew  none  of  them ;  neither  could  any  of  them  understand  a  word  he  said, 
or  a  sign  he  could  make,  except  one  of  the  women.  However,  this  wa»  enough 
to  answer  the  end,  which  was  to  satisfy  them  that  the  men  into  whose  hands 
they  were  fallen  were  christians ;  that  they  abhorred  eating  men  or  women ; 
and  that  they  might  be  sure  they  would  not  be  killed.  As  soon  as  they  were 
assured  of  this,  they  discovered  such  a  joy,  and  by  such  awkward  gestures  several 
ways,  as  is  hard  to  describe  ;  for  it  seems  they  were  of  several  nations. 

The  woman,  who  was  their  interpreter,  was  bid,  in  the  next  place,  to  ask  them 
jf  they  were  willing  to  be-servants,  and  to  work  for  the  men  who  had  brought 
them  away,  to  save  their  lives  ;  at  which  they  all  fell  adancing  ;  aud  presently 
one  fell  to  taking  up  this,  and  another  that,  any  thing  that  lay  next,  to  carry  on 
their  shoulders,  to  intimate  that  they  were  wifling  to  work. 

The  governor,  who  found  that  the  having  women  among  them  would  pre- 
sently be  attended  with  some  inconvenience,  and  might  occasion  some  strife, 
and  perhaps  hlood,  asked  the  three  men  what  they  intended  io  do  with  these 
women,  and  how  they  intended  to  use  them,  whether  as  servants  or  as  women? 
One  of  the  En;;lishmen  answered  very  boldly  and  readily,  that  they  would  use 
(hem  as  both  ;  to  which  the  governor  said,  I  ani  not  going  to  restrain  you  from 
it ;  you  arc  your  own  masters  as  to  that ;  but  this  I  thmk  is  but  just,  for  avoiding 
disorders  and  quarrels  among  yoii,  and  I  desire  it  of  ,you  for  that  reason  only, 
viz.  That  you  will  all  engage,  that  if  any  of  you  take  any  of  these  women,  as  a 
woman  or  wife,  that  he  shall  take  but  one ;  and  that  having  taken  one,  none 
else  shall  touch  her  ;  for,  tHbugh  we  cannot  marry  any  one  of  you,  yet  it  is 
but  reasonable  that  while  you  stay  here,  the  woman  any  of  you  takes  should  be 
maintained  by  the  man  that  takes  her,  and  should  be  his  wife  ;  I  mean,  says  he 
%vhile  he  contmues  here,  and  that  none  else  shall  have  any  thing  to  do  with  her. 
^11  this  appeared  so  just  that  every  one  agreed  to  it  without  any  difficulty. 

Then  the  Englishmen  asked  the  Spaniards  if  they  designed  to  take  an^f  of 
them  ?  But  every  one  of  them  answered  no.  Some  af  them  said  they  had  wives 
in  Spain,  and  the  others  did  not  like  women  that  were  not  chi^istians  ;  and  all 
together  declared  that  they  would  not  touch  one  of  them  ;  which  was  an  instance 
of  such  virtue  as  I  h^ve  not  met  with  iu  all  my  travels.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
be  short,  the  five  Englishmen  took  thehi  every  one  a  wife,  that  is  to  say,  a  tem- 
porary wife;  and  so  they  set  up  a  new  form  of  living  ;  for  the  Spaniards  and 
JFriday's  father  lived  in  my  old  habitation,  which  they  had  enlaived  exceedingly 
within.  The  three  servants  which  were  taken  in  the  late  battle  of  the  savages 
lived  with  them  ;  and  these  carried  on  the  main  part  of  the  colony,  supplied  all 
the  rest  with  food,  and  assisted  them  in  any  thing  as  they  could,  or  as  they  found 
necessity  required. 

^ut  iiie  wonder  of  this  story  was,  how  five  such  refractory  ilt-jBatched  fellows, 
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ilhould  agree  about  these  women,  and  that  two  of  them  should  not  pitch  upon  Ae 
aame  woman,  especially  seeing  two  or  three  of  them  were,  without  cbmpartBou, 
more  agreeable  than  the  others  ;  but  they  took  a  good  way  enough  tu  prevent 
quarrelling  among  themselves ;  for  they  set  the  five  women  by  themselves  m  one 
of  their  huts,  and  they  went  all  into  the  other  hut,  and  drew  lots  among  them» 
who  should  choose  first. 

He  that  drew  to  choose  first,  went  away  by  himself  to  the  hot  where  the  poor 
naked  creatures  were,  and  fetched  out  her  he  chose ;  and  it  was  wortli  observing, 
that  he  that  chose  first  took  her  that  was  reckoned  the  homeliest  and  oldest  of 
the  five*  which  made  mirth  enough  among  the  rest ;  and  even  the  Spaniard* 
laughed  at  it ;  but  the  fellow  considered  better  than  any  of  them,  that  it  wai 
application  and  business  they  were  to  expect  assistance  in,  as  much  as  in  anj 
thing  else;  and  she  proved  the  best  wife  of  the  parcel. 

When  the  poor  women  saw  themselves  set  in  a  row  thus,  and  fetched  out  one 
by  one,  the  terrors  of  their  qondition  returned  upon  tbeni  again,  and  they  fimilv 
believed  they  were  now  going  to  be  devoured.  Accordingly,  when  the  english 
tailor  came  in  and  fetched  out  one  of  them,  the  rest  setup  a  most  lamentable 
cry,  and  hung  about  her,  and  took  their  leave  of  her  with  such  agonies  and 
atfectien,  as  would  have  grieved  the  hardest  heart  in  the  world ;  nor  was  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Englishmen  to  satisfy  them  that  they  were  not  to  be  immediately 
m\irdered,  until  they  fetched  the  old  roan,  Friday's  father,  who  immediately  let 
them  know  that  the  five  men,  who  had  fetched  them  out  one  by  one,  had  cbosea 
them  for  their  wives. 

Wlien  they  had '  done  this,  and  the  fright  the  women  were  in  was  a  little  over, 
the  men  went  to  work,  and  the  Spfiaiards  came  and  helped  them ;  and  in  a  few 
hours  they  had  built  them  every  one  a  new  hut  or  tent  for  their  lodging  apart ; 
for  tiiose  they  had  already  were  crowded  with  thei^  tools,  household-stuff,  and 
|>rovisions.  The  three  wicked  ones  had  pitched  farthest  off,  and  the  two  honest 
ones  nearer,  but  both  nn  the  north  shore  of  the  idand,  so  that  they  continued 
separated  as  before  :  and  thus  my  island  was  peopled  in  three  places  ;  and,  as 
I  might  say,  three  towns  were  begun  to  be  built. 

And  here  it  is  very  well  worth  observing,  that,  as  it  often  happens  in  the 
world,  the  two  honest  fellows  had  the  two  worst  wives;  and  the  three  reprobates* 
tliat  were  scarce  worth  hanging,  that  were  fit  for  nothing,  and  neitlier  seemed 
born  to  do  themselves  good,  or  any  one  else,  had 'three  clever,  diligent,  careful, 
and  ingenious,  wives ;  not  that  the  two  first  were  bad  wives,  as  to  their  temper 
or  humour,  for  all  the  five  were  most  willing,  quiet,  passive,  and  subjected, 
creatures,  rather  like  slaves  than  wives  ;  but  my  meaning  is,  they  Were  not  alike 
capable,  ingenious,  or  industrious,  or  alike  cleanly  and  neat. 

Another  observation  I  must  make,  to  the  honour  of  a  diligent  application, 
on  one  hand,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  a  slothful,  negligent,  idle  temper,  on  the 
other,  that  wlien  I  cnme  to  the  place,  and  viewed  the  several  improvements, 
plantings,  and  management  of  the  several  little  c(^onies,  the  two  men  had  S(» 
far  out-gone  the  three,  that  there  was  no  comparison.  They  had,  indeed,  both 
of  them  as  much  ground  laid  out  fur  corn  as  they  wanted,  and  the  reason  was, 
because,  accordinii;  to  my  rule,  nature  dictated  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  sow 
nuire  corn  than  they  wanted  ;  but  the  difference  of  the  cultivation,  of  the  plant- 
ing, of  tiie  fences,  and,  indeed,  of  every  thing  else,  was  easy  to  be  seen  at  first 
view. 

The  two  men  had  innumerable  young  trees  planted  about  their  huts,  so  that 
when  you  came  to  the  place,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  a  wood  ;  and  though 
they  had  twice  had  their  plantation  demolished,'  once  by  their  own  countrymen, 
and  once  by  the  eiiemy,  as  shall  be  shown  in  its  place,  yet  they  had  restored 
all  again,  and  every  thing  %vas  thriving  and  flourishing  about  them:  they  had 
grapes  planted  in  order,  and  manap;ed  like  a  vineyard,  althoujth  they  had  them- 
selves never  seen  any  thing  of  that  kind  ;  and  by  their  good  ordering  their  vines, 
their  grapes  were  as  good  a^uin  as  any  of  the  otliers.    They  had  also  found  theni!* 
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not  a  natorai  cave,  as  I  had  found,  yet  they  nade  one  with  iocetumt  labour  of 
liheir  hands,  and  where,  when  the  mischief  which  followed  happened,  tJiey 
secured  their  wives  and  children,  so  as  they  could  never  be  foitnd  :  they  having,  by 
^kiBg  innumerable  stakes  apd  poles  of  tbe  wood  which,  as  I  said»  grew  so 
readily,  made  the  grove  unpassable,  except  in  some  places  where  they  climbed 
J9p  to  get  over  the  outside  part,  and  then  went  on  by  ways  of  their  own  JmsviDg. 
.As  to  the  three  reprobates,  as  I  jastly  call  them,  though  they  were  much 
tivilized  by  their  settlement,  compared  to  what  they  were  Mfore,  and  were  not 
ao  (|uarrel9ome,  having  not  the  same  opportunity ;  yet  one  of  the  certain  com- 
pMUons  of  a  .profligate  mind  never  left  them,  and  diat  was  their  idleness^  It  is 
true  they  planted  corn,  and  made  fences ;  but  Solomon's  words  were  never  better 
veri6ed  than  in  them :  *^  I  went  by  the  field  of  the  slothful,  and  by  the  vineyard 
•f  ihe  man  vpid  of  understanding ;  and  lo  !  it  was  all  grown  over  with  thorns :  ^* 
lor  when  the  Spaniards  came  to  view  their  crop,  they  could  not  see  it  in  some 
places  for  weeds ;  the  hedge  had  several  gaps  in  it,  where  the  wild  goats  bad 
pot  in  and  eaten  up  the  com ;  perhaps  here  and  there  a  dead  bush  was  crammed 
m,  to  stop  them  out  for  the  present,  but  it  was  only  shutting  the  stable  door 
after  the  steed  was  stolen ;  whereas,  when  they  looked  on  Sie  colony  of  the 
other  two,  there  was  the  very  face  of  industry  and  success  upon  all  they  did ; 
^re  was  not  a  weed  to  be  seen  in  all  their  com,  or  a  gap  in  any  of  their 
hedges.;  and  ihey,  on  the  other  hand,  verified  Soloroon*s  words  in  another  place, 
^  that  the  diligent  hand  roaketh  rich ;  '*f  for  every  thing  grew  and  thrived,  aod 
Ibey  had  plenty  within  and  without ;  they  had  more  tame  cattle  than  the  others, 
asore  utensils  and  necessaries  within  doors,  and  yet  more  pleasure  and  diver* 
aion  too. 

It  is  true,  the  wives  of  the  three  were  vei^  handy  and  cleanly  within  doors, 
and  having  learnt  the  english  ways  of  dressing  and  cooking  from  one  of  the 
0tl)er  Englishmen,  who,  as  I  said,  was  a  cook'sF-mate  on  board  the  ship,  tbey 
dressed  their  husbands  victuals  very  nicely  and  well  i  whereas  the  others  could 
sot  be  brought  to  understand  it ;  but  then  tbe  husband,  who,  as  I  say,  had 
been  cook's-mate,  did  it  himself.  Bvt  as  for  the  husbands  of  the  three  wives, 
they  loitred  about,  fetched  tortleVeggs,  and  caught  fish  and  birds ;  in  a  word, 
W[ky  thing  but  labour,  and  they  fared  accordingly.  The  diligent  lived  well  and  com- 
fortably ;  and  the  slothful  lived  hard  and  b^arly ;  and  ^so,  I  believe,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  all  over  the  world. 

.  But  i  now  come  to  a  scene  different  from  all  that  had  happened  before,  either 
to  them  or  lo  me ;  and  the  origin  of  the  story  was  this :  early  6ne  morning, 
there  came  on  shore  &Ye  or  six  canoes  of  Indians  or  savages,  odi  them  which 
you  please,t  and  there  is  no  room  to  doubt  they  came  upon  the  old  errand  of 
feeding  qpon  their  slaves ;  but  that  part  was  now  so  familiar  to  the  Spanierdsy 
and  to  our  men  too,  that  they  did  not  concern  themselves  about  it,  as  I  did : 
but  having  been  maide  sensible,  by  their  experience,  that  their  only  business  was 
IP  lie  concealed,  and  that  if  they  were  not  seen  by  any  of  the  savages,  they 
would  go  oflf  again  quietly,  when  their  business  was  done,  having,  as  yet,  not 
the  least  notion  of  their  being  any  inhabitants  in  the  island  ;  I  say,  havmg  been 
made  sensible  of  this,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  give  notice  to  all  the  three 
plantations  to  keep  within  doors,  and  not  show  themselves,  only  placing  a  scoul 
m  a  proper  place,  to  give  notice  when  the  boats  went  to  sea  again. 

This  was,  without  doubt,  very  right ;  but  a  disaster  spoiled  all  these  measures, 
and  made  it  known  among  the  savages  that  there  were  inhabitants  there  ;  which 
was,  in  the  end,  the  desolation  of  alinost  the  whole  colony.  After  the  canoes 
with  the  savages  were  ^one  off,  the  Spaniards  peeped  abroad  again  ;  and  some 
of  them  had  the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  place  where  they  had  been,  to  see  what 
they  had  been  doing.    Here,  to  their  great  surprise,  they  found  three  savages  left 
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behiod,  and  laying  faat  asl«ep  upon  the  ground.  It  was  aupposed  i\my  ha4 
eitber  been  so  gor^  with  their  inhuman  feast^  that,  like  beaata*  they  were  faU«i» 
asleep,  and  would  not  stir  when  the  others  went,  or  they  bad  wandered  i»to  tho 
woods,  and  did  not  come  back  in  time  to  be  taken  in* 

The  Spaniards  were  greatly  surprised  at  this  sight,  and  perfectly  at  a  lose  what 
to  do.  The  Spanish  governor,  as  it  happened,  was  with  them,  and  his  advice  waa 
ad^ed,  but  he  professed  lie  knew  not  what  to  do.  As  for  slaves*  they  had  enooglh 
already ;  and  as  to  killing  them,  tbey  were  none  of  them  inched  to  that :  the  spa* 
niard  governor  told  me  they  could  not  think  of  shedding  innocent  bbod :  for,  ai 
to  them,  the  poor  creatuies  had  done  them  no  wrong*  invaded  none  of  their  pro* 
perty,  and  they  thought  they  had  no  just  quarrel  against  them  to  take  away 
their  lives.  And  here  I  must,  in  justice  to  these  Spaniards,  observe*  that  let  the 
acccMints  df  Spanish  cruelty*  in  Mexico  and  Peru  be  what  they  will,  I  never  met 

'  *  Spanish  cruelty  :— >it  may  he  Mfely  affiriacd  that  the  whole  story  of  aapkind  af« 
lords  no  scene  of  prolonged  barbarity  equal  to  that  of  tbe  cruelties  exercised  on  the  ii^ 
accent  Amcricansy  except  it  be  those  practised  towards  the  equally  unoffending  Africans. 
All  tbe  murders  and  desolations  of  the  most  pity  less  despots  that  ever  pleased  them« 
selres  with  the  pangs  and  convulsions  of  their  fellow- creatures,  fall  short  of  the  blood j 
enormities  committed  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  conquest  of  the  new-world ;  (a  conquest 
effected  by  the  murder  of  ten  millions  of  the  species,  on  a  low  estimate) ;  and  by  tbe 
other  nations  of  Europe  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  But  although  the  accounts  yvhieH 
are  handed  down  to  as  of  this  dreadful  carnage,  and  human  misery,  are  authenticated 
beyond  dispute,  tbe  mind*  shrinking  from  the  contemplation,  wishes  to  resist  convictioRt 
and  to  relieve  itself  by  incredulity.  Evea  RoaitaTsoN,  the  palliator  of  the  earlj 
operations  of  the  spanidi  colonists  (which  he  softens  down  into  the  tender  expression 
"  reprehensible")  admits  that  in  the  short  interval  of  fifteen  years  subsequent  to  the 
diseovery  of  Haiti,  (or  Hespaniola)  it's  native  population  was  reduced  from  a  million 
to  sixty  thousand.  Ovx  bdo,  the  apologist  of  Cortex,  of  Pizarro,  and  of  others  their 
fellows  ansd  successors,  confesses  that  in  1535,  only  43  years  posterior  to  the  same 
event,  and  when  Ire  himself  was  on  the  spot,  there  were  not  left  alive  in  that  island 
above  five  hundred  of  the  original  natives.  BAaTnoLOMXO  db  las  Casas,  in  that 
edition  of  bis  writings  published  at  Antwerp,  1579,  gives  the  following  narration ; — f  I 
once  beheld  four  or  five  principal  Indians  roasted  alive  at  a  slow  fire ;  and  as  the 
miserable  victims  poured  forth  dreadful  screams,  which  disturbed  the  commanding, 
officer  of  bis  slumbers,  he  sent  word  that  they  should  be  strangled  ;  but  the  officer  on 
guard,  (I  know  his  name  und  I  know  his  relatives  in  Seville),  would  oot  sof^r  it ;  but 
causing  their  mouths  to  be  gagged,  that  their  cries  might  not  be  heard,  he  stirred  «p 
the  fire  with  his  own  hands,  and  roasted  them  deliberately  .till  they  all  expired.  I  saw 
it  myself.**  Although  the  Spaniards  are  without  rivals  for  their  unhappy  preeminence  . 
in  this  species  of  crime  in  the  aggregate,  yet  strict  justice  forbids  as  to  conceal  that 
tne  system  of  negro  slavery  in  the  west  Indies  has  produced  some  very  accomplished 
tormentors  among  our  own  nation,  and  presents  some  historical  anecdotes  that  furnish 
Evidence  of  proceedings  not  very  dissimilar  in  detail  to  the  conduct  we  have  just 
been  reprobating.  BrVan  Edwards,  an  English  colonist  of  Jamaica,  and  our  most 
airtlKntic  historian  of  the,  West  Indies,  by  way  of  exemplifying  the  courage,  and 
elevation  oi^  soul  which  characterize  the  Koromantin  negros  from  the  Gold-coast  of 
Guinea  [stigmatised  by  him  as  "  ferucity  and  stubbornness"]  thus  describes  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  of  the  most  active  rtnpleaders  of  a  negro  revolt  which  happened  in 
Jamaica  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1760  !-r~*'  Of  three  Koroniantins  who  were  proved 
to  have. been  concerned  in  the  murders  committed  at  Ballard's  valley,  one  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt,  and  the  other  two  to  be  hung  op  alive  in  irons,  and  left  to  perish  in 
that  situation.  The  wretch  that  was  burnt  was  made  to  sit  on  the  ground,  and  his 
bod^  being  chained  unto  an  iron  stake,  the  fire  was  applied  unto  his  feet.  He  uttered 
not  a  »roan,  and  saw  his  legs  reduced  to  ashes  with  the  utmost  firmness  and  composure ; 
after  whicli  one  of  !«is  arms  by  some  means  getting  loose,  he  snatched  a  brand  from 
the  fire  that  was  consuming  him,  and  fiung  it  in  the  face  of  the  executioner.  The  two 
that  were  hun(T  up  alive  were  indulged,  at  their  request,  with  a  hearty  meal  immedi- 
ately befoYe  th?y^  were  suspended  on  the  gibbet,  which  was  erected  on  tbe  parade  of 
the  town  of  Kingston.  From  that  time  until  ihey. expired,  they  never  uttered  the  least 
complaint  except  only  of  cold  in  the  night,  but  diverted  themselves  all  day  longin  dtscourM 
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%itli  flvventeen  meti  of  any  nation  whatsoorer,  in  any  foreign  country,  i»(it 
were  80  universaliy  modesty  temperate,  rirtuous,  good-humoured^  and  so  cour- 
teous, as  these  Spaniards ;  as  to  cruelty,  they  had  nothing  of  it  in  their  very  na* 
tore ;  no  inhumanity,  no  barbarity,  no  outrageous  passions ;  and  yet  all  of  tfaem 
men  of  great  courage  and  spirit.  Their  temper  and  calmness  liad  ap{)eared  in 
their  bearing  the  insufferable  usage  of  the  three  Englishmen;  and  their  justice 
snd  humanity  appeared  now  in  the  case  of  the  savages,  as  above.  After  some 
consultation,  they  resolved  upon  this ;  that  they  would  lie  still  a  while 
longer,  rill,  if  possible,  these  three  men  might  be  gone.  But  then  the  governor 
Spaniard  recollected,  that  the  three  savages  hac(  no  boat ;  and  if  they  were  left 
to  rove  about  the  island,  they  would  certainly  discover  that  there  were  inhabit' 
ants  in  it,  and  so  the^  should  be  undone  that  way.  Upon  this  they  went  back 
again,  and  there  lay  tne  fellows  fast  asleep  still :  and  so  they  resolved  to  waken 
them,  and  take  them  prisoners ;  and  they  did  so.  The  poor  fellows  were 
strangely  frightened  when  they  were  seized  upon  and  bound ;  and  afraid,  like  the 
women,  that  they  should  be  murdered  and  eaten ;  for  u  seems,  those  people 
think  ail  the  world  does  as  they  do,  eating  men's  flesh ;  but  they  were  soon  made 
easy  as  to  that,  and  away  they  carried  them. 

It  w^ft  very  happy  for  them  that  they  did  not  carry  them  home  to  their  castle, 
I  mean  to  my  palace  under  the  hill ;  but  they  carried  them  first  to  the  liower, 
where  was  the  chief  of  their  country  work,  such  as  the  keeping  the  goats,  the 
planting  the  corn,  ^c. ;  and  afterwards  they  carried  them  to  the  habitation  o( 
the  two  Englishmen.  Here  they  were  set  to  work,  thongh  it  was  not  much  diey 
had  for  them  to  do;  and  whether  it  v^  by  negligence  in  guarding  them,  or  that 
they  thought  the  fellows  could  not  mend  themselves,  I  know  not,  but  one  of  them 
ran  away,  and  taking  to  the  woods,  they  could  never  hear  of  him  any  more« 

They  had  good  reason  to  believe  he  got  home  again  soon  after,  in  some  other 
boats  or  canoes  of  savages  who  came  on  shore  three  or  four  weeks  afterwards ; 
and  who,  carrying  on  their  revels  as  usual,  went  off  in  two  days  time.  This 
thought  terrified  them  exceedingly;  for  they  concluded,  and  that  not  without 
good  canse  indeed,  that  if  this  fellow  got  home  safe  among  his  comrades,  he^ 
would  certainly  give  them  an  account  that  there  were  people  in  the  island,  and 
also  how  few  and  weak  they  were  :  fgr  this  savage,  as  I  observed  before,  bad 
never  been  told,  and  it  was  very  happy  he  had  not,  how  many  tliere  were,  or 
where  they  lived  ;  nor  had  he  ever  seen  or  heard  the  fire  of  any  of  their  guuSj 
inuch  less  had  they  shown  him  any  of  their  other  retired  places ;  such  as  the  cave 
in  the  valley>  or  the  new  retreat  which  the  two  Englishmen  had  made,  and 
the  like*  ^ 

The  first  testimony  ther  had  that  this  fellow  had  given  intelligence  of  them 
was,  that  about  two  months  after  this,  six  canoes  of  savages,  with  about  seven, 
eii^ht,  or  (en  men  in  a  canoe,  came  rowing  along  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
where  they  never  used  to  come  before,  and  landed^  about  an  hour  after  sun*rise, 
at  a  convenient  place,  about  a  mile  from  the  habitation  of  the  two  Englishmen, 
where  this  escaped  man  had  been  kept.  As  the  Spaniard  governor  said,  had 
they  been  all  there,  the  damage  would  not  have  been  so  much,  for  not  a  man  of 

with  their  countrymen,  who  were  permitted,  very  improperly  [in  the  opinion  of  this  hii- 
tocian]  to  surround  the  gibbet.  On  the  seventh  day  a  notion  prevailed  among  the 
:^>ectators,  that  one  of  them  wished  to  communicate  an  important  secret  to  \m  master, 
my  near  relation ;  who  being  in  St.  Mary's  parish,  the  commanding  officer  sent  for 
me.  I  endeavoured  to  let  him  know  that  I  was  present,  but  I  could  not  understand 
what  he  said  in  return.  I  remember  that  both  he  and  his  fellow  sufferer  laughed 
immoderately  at  something  that  occurred — I  now  not  what.  The.  next  morning  [tiia 
eighth]  one  of  them  silently  expired ;  as  did  the  other  on  the  nintti  day."  After  this, 
hjr  no  means  solitary,  parallel  to  the  scene  described  b^  Las  Casas  we  perhaps 
ought  to  moderate  somewhat  of  that  self-opinionated  warmth,  with  which  wc  English 
are  wont  to  condemn  the  u»e  or  abuse  of  power  in  jthe  colonial  policy  of  fore iga 
aatioBa. 
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ib«m  would  liave  escaped ;  but  the  case  differed,  uow  rerj  ma^j  for  tm6  OMif 
Co  fifty  was  too  much  ddds.  The  two  men  bad  the  happiness  to  dicover  theoi, 
about  a  ieague  off,  so  that  it  was  above  an  hour  before  they  landed ;  and  as  the/ 
landed  a  mile  from  their  huts,  it  was  some  time  before  they  could  come  at  thenu 
Now,  having  ^eat  reason  (o  believe  that  they  were  betrayed,  the  first  thing  thej 
did  was,  to  bind  the  two  slaves  that  were  left,  and  cause  two  of  the  threeyineii 
whom  they  brought  with  the  women  (who  it  seems  proved  verv  faithful  to  them) 
to  lead  them,  with  their  two  wives,  and  whatever  they  could  carry  away  with' 
cfaem,  to  their  retired  places  in  the  vfoods,  which  1  have  spoken  of  above,  and 
there  to  bind  the  two  fellows  hand  and  foot,  till  they  heard  farther. 
*  In  the  next  place,  seeing  the  savages  were  all  come  on  shore»  and  that  they 
bad  bent  their  course  directly  that  way,  they  opened  the  fences  where  the  milch ; 
goats  were  kept,  and  drove  them  all  out ;  leaving  their  goats  to  straggle  in  th« 
woods,  whither  they  pleased,  that  the  savages  might  think  they  were  all  bred 
wild;  but  the  rogue  who  came  with  them  was  too  cunning  for  that,  and  gav^ 
them  an  account  of  it  all,  for  they  went  directly  to  the  place* 

When  the  two  poor  frightened  men  had  secured  their  wives  and  goods,  thej 
tent  the  other  slave  they  had  of  the  three  who  came  with  the  women,  and  who 
was  at  their  place  by  accident,  away  to  the  Spaniards  with  all  speed,  to  givjt 
them  the  alarm,  and  desire  speedy  help  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  they  touk  their 
arms  and  what  ammunition  they  had,  and  retreated  towards  the  place  in  the 
wood  where  their  wivee  were  sent ;  keeping  at  a  distance,  yet  so  that  they  mighc 
•ee,  if  possible,  which  way  the  savages  took.  ^ 

They  had  not  gone  far,  but  that  from  a  rising  ^ound  they  could  see  the  little 
army  of  their  enemies  come  on  directly  to  their  habitation,  and  iri  a  moment 
more,  could  see  all  their  huts  and  household  stuff  flaming  up  together,  to  their 
.great  grief  and  mortification  ^  for  they  had  a  very  great  loss,  to  them  irretriev- 
able, at  least  for  some  time.  They  kept  their  station  for  a  while,  till  they  found 
the  savages,  like  wild  beasts,  spread  themselves  all  over  the  place,  rummaging 
every  way,  and  every  place  they  could  think  of,  in  search  of  pi<ey :  and  in  par- 
ticular for  the  people,  of  whom,  now,  it  plainly  appeared,  they  had  intelligence. 

The  two  Englishmen  seeing  this,  thinking  themselves  not  secure  where  they 
stood,  because  it  was  likely  some  of  the  wild  people  might  come  thut  wav,  and 
they  might  come  too  many  together,  thought  it  proper  to  make  nnuther  retr^{\( 
about  half  a  mile  further :  believing,  as  it  afterwards  happened,  that  the  farther 
they  strolled,  the  fewer  would  be  together. 

Their  next  halt  was  at  the  entrance  into  a  very  thick  grown  part  of  the  woods, 
and  where  an  old  trunk  of  a  tree  stood,  which  was  hollow  and  vastly  lai^e ;  and 
in  this  tree  they  both  took  their  standing,  resolving  to  see  there  what  might  offer. 
They  had  not  stood  there  long,  before  two  of  the  savnges  appeared  running 
directly  that  way,  as  if  they  had  already  had  notice  where  they  stood,  and  were 
coming  up  to  attack  them ;  and  a  little  way  iarther  they  espied  three  more 
coming  after  them,  and  five  more  beyond  them,  all  coming  the  same  way :  be-* 
fides  which,  they  saw  seven  or  eight  more  at  a  distance,  running  another  way  I 
for,  in  a  word,  they  ran  every  way,  like  sportsmen  beating  for  their  game. 

The  poor  men  were  now  in  great  perplexity  whether  they  should  stand  and 
i^eep  tlieir  posture,  or  fly ;  but,  after  a  very  short  debate  with  themselves,  they^ 
considered,  that  if  the  savages  ranged  the  country  thus  before  help  came,  thej 
might,  perhaps,  find  out  their  retreat  in  the  woods,  and  then  all  would  be  lost; 
so  they  resolved  to  stand  them  there;  and  if  they  were  too  myny  to  deal  with, 
then  they  would  get  up  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  from  whence  they  doubted  not  to 
defi-nd  themselves,  fire  excepted,  as  long  as  their  ammunition  lasted,  ttiough  all 
the  savages  that  were  landed,  which  was  near  fifty,  were  to  attack  them. 

Having  resolved  upon  this,  they  next  considered  whether  they  siiould  fii'e  at 
the  first  two,  or  wait  for  the  three,  and  so  take  the  middle  party,  by  which  the 
two  and  the  five  that  followed  would  be  separated ;  at  lengtti  they  resolved  to  let 
the  first  two  pass  by,  unless  they  should  spy  them  in  the  trce^  and  gome  to  attack 
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theiai,  Tbe  two  firtt  taT^es  confirmed  them  a(so  in  this  regulatioiTy  bjf  ttimmg 
a  tittle  from  them  towards  another  part  of  the  wood ;  but  the  three,  and  the  five 
after  them,  came  forward  directly  to  the  tree,  as  if  they  had  known  the  En^iah- 
men  wet«  there.  Seeing  them  come  so  strait  toward  them,  they  resolved  to  take 
them  in  a  Hne  as  they  came ;  and  as  they  resolved  to  fire  but  one  at  a  time, 
perhaps  the  first  shot  might  bit  them  all  three :  for  which  purpose,  the  man  who 
was  to  fire  put  three  or  four  small  bullets  into  his  piece ;  and  having  a  fair  loop- 
hole,  as  it  were,  from  a  broken  hole  in  the  tree,  he  took  a  sure  aim,  without  being 
seen,  waiting  till  they  were  within  about  tirirty  yai^ls  of  the  tree,  so  that  he  could' 
not  miss. 

While  they  were  thus  waiting,  and  the  savages  came  on,  they  plainly  saw  that 
oile  of  the  three  was  the  runaway  savage  that  had  escaped  from  them ;  and  they 
iKnh  knew  him  distinctly,  and  resolved  that,  if  possible,  he  should  not  escape, 
though  they  should  both  fire;  so  the  other  stood  ready  with  his  piece,  that  if  he 
did  not  drop  at  the  first  shot,  he  should  be  sure  to  have  a  second.  Bat  the  first' 
was  too  good  a  marksman  to  miss  his  aim;  for  as  the  savages  kept  near  one' 
another,  a  little  behind,  in  a  line,  he  fired,  and  hit  two  of  them  directly:  the 
fbremost  was  killed  outright,  being  shot  in  the  head ;  the  second,  which  was  the' 
rhnaway  Indian,  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  fell,  but  was  not  quite  dead  ( 
and  the  third  had  a  little  scratch  in  the  shoulder,  perhaps  by  the  same  ball  that 
went  through  the  body  of  the  second  :  and  being  dreaifully  frightened,  nhhooghf 
not  so  much  hurt,  sat  down  uppn  the  ground,  screaming  ahd  yelling  in  a  hideous 
manner. 

The  five  that  were  behind,  more  frightened  with  the  noise  than  sensible  of  the 
danger,  stood  still  at  first;  for  the  woods  made  the  sound  a  thousand  times  bigger 
than  it  really  was,  the  echos  rattling  from  one  side  to  another,  and  the  fowls 
rising  from  all  parts,  screaming,  and  making  every  sort  a  different  noise,  accord- 
ing to  their  kind;  just  as  it  wak  when  I  fired  the  first  gun  that  perhaps  was  ever 
shot  off  in  the  island. 

However,  all  being  silent  again,  and  they  not  knowing  what  the  matter  was, 
came  on  unconcerned,  until  they  came  to  the  place  where  their  companions  lay,  in 
a  condition  miserable  enough ;  and  here  the  poor  ignorant  creatures,  not  sensible 
that  they  were  within  reach  of  the  same  mischief,  stood  all  of  a  huddle  over  the 
wounded  maxi,  talking  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  inquiring  of  him  how  he  came 
to  be  hurt;  and  who,  it  is  very  rational  to  believe,  told  them,  that  a^  flash  of  fire 
first,  and  immediately  after  that  thunder  from  their  gods,  had  killed  these  two  and 
wounded  him;  this,  I  say,  is  rational;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  as 
they  saw  no  man  near  them,  so  they  had  never  heard  a  gun  in  all  their  lires, 
nor  so  much  as  heard  of  a  gun :  neither  knew  they  any  thing  of -killing  and 
wounding  at  a  distance  with  fire  and  bullets  :  if  they  had,  one  might  reasonably 
believe  they  would  not  have  stood  so  unconcerned  in  viewing  the  fate  of  their 
fellows,  without  some  apprehensions  of  their  own. 

Our  two  men,  though,  as  they  confessed  to  me,  ft  grieved  them  to  be  obliged 
to  kill  so  many  poor  creatures,  wlio,  at  the  same  time,  had  no  notion  of  their 
fianger;  yet,  having  them  all  thus  in  their  power,  and  the  first  having  l(Aded  bis 
piece  again,  resolved  to  let  fly  both  together  among  them ;  and  singling  out,  by 
agreement,  which  to  aini  at,  they  shot  together,  and  killed  or  very  much  wounded 
four  of  them;  the  fifth,  frightened  even  to  death,  though  not  hurt,  fell  with  the 
rest ;  so  that  our  men,  seeing  them  all  fall  together,  thought  they  had  killed 
them  all.' 

The  belief  that  the  savages  were  all  killed  made  our  two  men  come  boldly  out 
from  the  tree  before  they  nad  charged  their  guns,  which  was  a  wrong  step;  and 
they  were  under  some  surprise  wiien  they  came  to  the  place  and  found  no  less 
than  four  of  them  alive,  and  of  them  two  very  little  hurt,  and  one  not  at  ail: 
this  obliged  them  to  fall  upon  them  with  the  stocks  of  their  muskets;  and  first, 
they  made  sure  of  the  runaway  savage,  that  had  been,  the  cause  of  all  the  mis- 
chief, and  of  another  that  was  hurt  in  the  knee,  and  put  them  out  of  their.paitf: 


thcD  ciie  man  that  was  hurt  not  at  all  came  and  kneeled  dowii  to  theniiwith  his  'tw# 
hands  held  ap,  and  made  piteous  moans  to  them,  by  gestnres  and  signs,  for  ins 
fife,  but  could  not  sa^  one  woitl  to  them  that  they  could  understand.  However^ 
tbey  made  signs  to  him  to  sit  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  hard  by ;  and  one  of  th^ 
Bngiishmen,  with  a  piece  of  rope-twine,  which  he  had  by  great  chance  in  his  pocket, 
tied  bis  feet  together,  and  his  hands  behind  him,  and  there  they  left  him;  and  with 
what  speed  they  could,  made  after  the  other  two,  which  were  gone  before,  fearing 
thcy,or  any  more  of  them,  should  find  the  way  to  their  covered  place  iii  the  woods^ 
where  their  wives,  and  the  few  goods  they  had  left,  lay.  They  came  once  in  Si^ht 
of  the  two  men,  but  it  was  at  a  great  distance ;  however,  they  had  the  satisiaction 
to  see  them  cross  over  the  valley  towards  the  sea,  nuite  the  contrarjr  way  from 
that  which  led  to  their  retreat,  which  they  were  afraid  of;  and  bemg  satisfied 
with  that,  they  went  back  to  the  tree  where  they  left  their  prisoner,  who*  as  they 
supposed,  was  delivered  by  his  comrades,  for  he  was  gone,  and  the  two  pieces 
of  rope-yarn,  with  which  they  had  bound  him,  lay  just  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

They  were  now  in  as  great  a  concern  as  before,  not  "knowing  what  course  to 
take,  or  how  near  tlie  enemy  might  be,  or  in  what  numbers ;  so  they  resolved  td 
go  away  to  the  place  where  their  wives  were,  to  see  if  all  was  well  there,  and  to 
make  them  easy,  who  were  in  fright  enough  to  be  sure;  for  though  the  savages 
were  their  own  country-folk,  yet  they  were  most  terribly  afraid  of  them,  and 
perhaps  the  more  for  the  knowledge  they  had  of  them. 

When  they  came  there  they  found  the  savages  had  been  in  the  wood,  and  very 
near  that  place,  but?  had  not  found  it ;  for  it  was  indeed  inaccessible,  by  tho 
trees  standmg  so  thick,  as  before,  unless  the  persons  seeking  it  had  been  directed 
by  those  that  knew  it,  which  these  did  not :  they  found,  therefore,  every  thino" 
very  safe^  only  the  women  in  a  terrible  fright.  While  they  were  here,  they  had 
the  comfort  to  have  seven  of  the  Spaniards  come  to  their  assistance;  the  other 
ten,  with  tlieir  servants,  and  old  Friday,  I  mean  Friday's  father,  were  gone  in  a 
body  to  defend  their  bower,  and  the  corn  and  cattle  that  was  kept  there,  in  case 
the  savages  should  have  roved  over  to  that  side  of  the  country;  but  they  did  not 
spread  so  far.  With  the  seven  Spaniards  came  one  of  the  three  savages  who, 
as  I  said,  ivere  their  prisoners  formerly :  and  with  them  also  came  the  savage 
whom  the  Englishmen  had  left  bound  hand  and  foot  at  the  tree;  for,  it  seems, 
they  came  that  way,  saw  the  slaughter  of  the  seven  men,  and  unbound  the  eighth, 
and  brought  him  along  with  them ;  where,  however,  they  were  obliged  to  bind 
him  again,  as  they  had  the  two  others  wlio  were  left  when  the  third  ran  away. 

The  prisoners  began  now  to  be  a  burthen  to  them ;  and  they  were  so  afraid  of 
their  escaping,  that  they  were  once  resolving  to  kill  them  all,  believing  they  were 
under  an  absolute  necessity  to  do  so,  for  their  own4)reservation.  However,  the 
Spaniard  governor  would  not  consent  to  it ;  but  ordered,  for  the  present,  that 
they  should  be  sent  out  of  the  way,  to  my  old  cave  in  the  valley,  and  be  kep( 
there,  with  two  Spaniards  to  guard  them,  and  give  them  food  for  their  subsist^ 
ence,  which  was  done ;  and  they  were  bound  there  hand  and  foot  for  that  nieht. 
.  When  the  Spaniards  came,  the  two  Englishmen  were  so  encouraged,  that  they 
could  no$  satisfy  themselves  to  stay  any  longer  there ;  but  taking  fiye  of  the 
Spaniards  and  tnemselves,  with  four  muskets  and  a  pistol  among  them,  and  two 
stout  quarter-staves,  away  they  went  in  quest  of  the  savages.  And  first  they 
came  to  the  tree  where  the  men  lay  thai  had  been  killed;  but  it  was  easy  to  sea 
that  some  more  of  the  savages  had  been  there,  for  they  had  attempted  to  carry 
their  dead  men  away,  and  had  dragged  two  of  them  a  good  way,  but  bad  giv^ 
it  over.  From  thence  they  advanced  to  the  first  rising  ground^  where  they  had 
stood  and  seen  their  camp  destroyed,  and  where  they  had  the  mortification  still 
to  see  some  of  the  smoke;  but  neither  could  they  here  see  any  of  the  savages. 
Tliey  then  resolved,  although  with  all  possible  caution,  to  go  forward,  towards  thehr 
ruined  plantation ;  but  a  little  before  they  came  thither,  coming  in  sight  of  the 
sea-shore,  they  saw  plainly  the  savages  all  embarked  again  in  their  canoes,  in 
•rder  to  be  g^ne.    I'Uey  seemed  sorry,  at  first,  that  there  was  no  way  to  come 
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«l  tliemi  to  gif  e  them  a  parting  blow ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  ^•f  were  very  weK 
9atisfied  to  he  rid  of  tliem. 

The  poor  Englishmen  being  now  twice  ruined,  and  ail  their  iaiprovennenti 
destroyed,  the  resi  all  agreed  to  come  and  help  them  to  rebuild,  and  to  assist  them 
with  needful  supplies*  Their  three  countrymen,  who  were  not  yet  noted  for 
having  the  least  inclination  to  do  any  good,  yet  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  it  (for 
ihev  living  remote  eastward,  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  till  all  was  over),  came 
and  offered  their  help  and  assistance,  and  did,  very  friendly,  work  for  several 
daysy  to  restore  their  habitation,  and  make  necessaries  for  them.  And  thus, 
in  a  little  time,  they  were  set  upon  their  legs  again. 

About  two  days  after  this,  tbey  had  the  farther  satisfaction  of  seeing  three  of 
the  savages'  canoes  come  driving  on  shore,  and  at  some  distance  from  them,  two 
drowned  men :  by  which  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  they  had  met  with  a 
•torm  at  sea,  which  had  overset  some  of  them ;  for  it  had  blown  very  hard  the 
night  after  they  went  off. 

However,  as  some  might  miscarry,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  enough  of  there 
fscaped  to  inferm  the  rest,  as  well  of  what  they  had  done  as  of  what  bad  hap- 
pened to  them,  and  to  whet  them  on  to  another  enterprize  of  the  same  nature ; 
which  they,  it  seems,  resolved  to  attempt,  with  sufficient  force  to  carry  all  before 
them :  for,  except  what  the  first  man  had  told  them  of  inhabitants,  they  could 
say  little  of  it  of  their  own  knowledge,  for  tbey  never  saw  one  man;  and  the 
fellow  being  killed  that  bad  affirmed  it,  they  had  no  other  witness  to  confirm  ic 
to  them. 

It  was  five  or  six  months  after  this  before  they  heard  any  more  of  the  savages, 
in  which  time  our  men  were  in  hopes  they  had  either  forgoten  their  formed  bad 
luck,  or  given  over  hopes  of  better ;  when,  on  a  sudden  they  were  invaded  with 
a  most  formidable  fleet  of  no  less  than  eight  and  twenty  canoes,  full  of  savageit 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  great  clubs,  wooden  swords,  and  such  like  engines 
of  war;  and  they  brought  such  numbers  witlilliem,  that,  in  sLort,  it  put  all  oar 
people  into  the  utmost  consternation. 

As  they  came  on  shore  in  the  evening,  and  at  the  eastcmiost  side  of  the  islandt 
our  men  had  that  night  to  consult  and  cousidcr  what  to  do;  and,  in  the  tirst 
place,  knowing  that  their  being  entirely  concealed  was  their  only  safety  before, 
and  would  be  much  more  so  now,  while  the  number  of  their  enemies  was  mi 
great,  they  therefore  resolved,  first  of  all,  to  take  down  the  huts  which  were  built 
for  the  two  Englishmen,  and  drive  away  their  goats  to  the  old  cave ;  because  they 
supposed  the  savages  would  go  directly  thither,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  to  play  the 
old  game  over  again,  though  they  did  not  now  land  within  two  leagues  of  it.  la 
the  next  place,  they  drove  away  all  the  flock,  of  goats  they  Iwd  at  the  old  bower^ 
as  I  called  it,  which  belonged  to  the  Spaniards ;  and,  in  short,  left  as  little  ap- 
pearance of  inhabitants  any  where  as  was  possible :  and  the  next  morning  early 
they  posted  themselves,  with  all  their  force,  at  the  plantation  of  the  two  men,  to 
wait  for  their  coming.  As  they  guessed,  so  it  happened :  these  new  invaders 
Jcaving  their  canoes  at  the  eSist  end  of  tlie  island,  came  ranging  along  the  shore, 
.directly  towards  the  place,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  as  near  as 
our  men  could  judge.  Our  army  was  but  small,  indeed }  but  that  which  was  worse, 
thev  had  not  arms  for  all  their  number  neither.  The  whole  account,  it  seems, 
stood  thus :  first,  as  to  men,  17  Spaniards,  5  Englishmen,  old  Friday  (or  Fridays 
father),  3  slaves  taken  with  the  women,  who  proved  very  faithful,  3  other 
slaves  who  lived  with  the  Spaniards,  in  all  2Q.  To  mux  these  they  had  11  muskets, 
5  pistols,  3  fowliug- pieces,  5  muskets  or  fowling-pieces,  which  were  taken  by  roe 
from  the  mutinous  seamen  whom  I  reduced,  'Z  swords,  and  3  old  hnlberds.  To  their 
slaves  they  did  not  give  either  musket  or  fuzil,  hut  they  had  every  pnc  a  halberd, 
or  a  long  staff,  like  a  quarter*staff,  with  a  great  spike  of  iron  fastened  into  each 
end  of  it,  and  by  his  side  a  haichet ;  also  every  one  of  our  men  had  a  hatchet. 
Two  of  the  women  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  but  they  would  come  into  the 
fight,  and  they  had  bows  and  arrows,  which  tlie  Spaniards  had  taken  i'rom  the 
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tevages  when  ^  first  action  hiippened,  which  I  have  spoken  of,  where  the  IfKimni 
fooght  with  one  another:  and  the  women  bad  hatchets  coo. 

The  Spaniard  gorer nor,  whom  I  described  so  often,  comiranded  the  whole; 
and  Will  Atkins,  who,  though  a  dreadful  fellow  for  wickedness,  was  a  most 
daring, .  bold  fellow,  commanded  under  him.  The  savages  came  forward  like 
hons;  and  our  men,  which  was  the  worst  of  their  fate,  had  no  advantage  in  thrfr 
n'taation;  only  that  Will  Atkins,  who  now  proved  a  most  useful  fellow,  with  six 
men,  ".ras  planted  just  Viehind  a  small  thicket  of  hushes,  as  an  advanced  guard, 
with  orders  to  let  the  first  of  them  pass  by,  and  then  fire  into  the  middle  of  them, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  fired,  to  make  his  retreat  as  nimble  as  he  could,  round  a 
part  of  the  wood,  and  so  come  in  behind  the  Spaniards,  where  they  stood,  having 
a  thicket  of  trees  before  them. 

When  the  savages  came  on,  they  ran  straggling  about  every  way  in  heapsy  out 
of  all  manner  of  order,  and  Will  Atkins  let  about  fifty  of  them  pass  by  him;  then 
seeing  the  rest  come  in  a  very  thick  throng,  he  orders  three  of  his  men  to  fire, 
having  loaded  their  muskets  with  six  or  seven  bullets  a-piece,  about  as  big  as 
large  pistol-bullets  How  many  they  killed  or  wounded  they  knew  not ;  but  the 
consternation  and  surprise  was  inexpressible  among  the  savages ;  they  were 
frightened  to  the  last  degree  to  hear  such  a  dreadful  noise,  and  see  their  men 
killed,  and  others  hurt,  hntisee  nobody  that  did  it;  when,  in  the  middle  of  their 
fright.  Will  Atkins  and  his  other  three  let  fly  again  among  the  thickest  of  them  ; 
and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  first  three,  being  loaded  again,  gave  them  a  third 
volley. 

Had  Will  Atkins  and  his  men  retired  immediately,  as  soon  as  they  had  fired, 
as  they  were  ordered  to  do,  or  had  the  rest  of  the  body  been  at  hand,  to  have 
poured  in  their  shot  continually,  the  savat;es  had  been  effectually  routed ;  for 
the  terror  that  was  among  them  came  principally  from  this :  that  they  were  killed 
by  the  gods  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and  could  see  nobody  that  hurt  them  ; 
but  Will  Atkins,  staying  to  load  again,  discovered  the  cheat ;  some  of  the  savages 
who  were  at  a  distance,  spying  them,  came  upon  them  behind  ;  and  although 
Atkins  and  his  men  fired  at  them  also,  two  or  three  times,  and  killed  above 
twenty,  retiring  as  fast  as  they  could,  yet  they  wounded  Atkins  hirotelf,"  and 
killed  one  of  his  fellow  Englishmen  with  their  arrows,  as  they  did  afterwards  one 
Spaniard  and  one  of  the  ludis^n  slaves  who  came  with  the  women.  This  slave 
was  a  most  gallant  fellow,  and  fought  most  desperately,  killing  five  of  them  with 
his'own  band,  having  no  weapon  but  one  of  the  armed  staves  and  a  hatchet. 

Our  men  being  thus  hard  laid  at,  Atkins  wounded,  and  two  other  men  killed, 
retreated  to  a  rising  ground  in  the  wood ;  and  the  Spaniards,  after  firing  three 
voHies  upon  them,  retreated  also ;  for  their  number  was  so  great,  and  they  were 
so  desperate,  that  though  above  50  of  them  were  killed,  and  more  than  as  many 
wounded,  yet  they  came  on  in  the  teeth  of  our  men,  fearless  of  danger,  and  shot 
their  arrows  like  a  cloud ;  and  it  was  observed  that  their  wounded  men,  who 
were  not  quite  disabled,  were  made  outrageous  by  their  wounds,  and  fought  like 
ttiadmen. 

Whei^our  men  retreated,  they  left  the  Spaniard  and  the  Englishman  that  was 
killed  behind  them;  and  the  savages,  when  they  came  up  to  them,  killed  them 
oyer  again  in  a  wretched  manner,  breaking  their  arms,  legs  and  heads,  with  their 
clubs  and  wooden  swords,  like  true  savages :  but  finding  our  men  were  gone,  they 
did  not  se6m  to  pursue  them,  but  drew  themselves  up  in  a  ring,  which  is,  it  seems, 
their  custom,  and  shouted  twice,  in  tpken  of  their  victory ;  after  which,  they  had 
the  mortification  to  see  several  o(  tfieir  wounded  men  fall,  dying  with  the  mere 
ioss  of  blood. 

Th6^»aniai4  governor  having  drawn  hk  little  body  up  together  upon  a  rising 
groood^  A^ina,  aithimah  he  was  wounded,  would  have  had  them  mnrc!)  and 
charge  agaio  ahcfrcrhcr  at  once :  but  the  Spaniaid  replied, '*  iSentor  Atkins,  you 
see  bow  their  womided  men  fight,  let  them  alone  till  morning  ;  all  like  wouitded 
mea  will  besti^'and  sore  with  their  woond?,  and  faint  with  the  iossiof  bWc»d;' 
Bo^nson  ^ru^oc;  li 


and  to  we  ifaaU  hay*  tbe  fewer  to  enpee.**  This  advice  was  §pod|  but  Will 
Atkins  replied  meriilj, "  That  is  true,  Senior^  and  so  shalt  I  too ;  and  that  is  the 
reasoQ  I  would  go  on  while  I  am  wartn.'' — **  Well,  Seniot  Atkioss'^  sm  the  Sps- 
niardy  ^  joa  have  behaved  gallantlj,  and  done  jonr  partf  we  will  ^^t  Csr  joat 
Vyou  cannot  coine  on ;  but  I  think  it  best  to  stay  till  morning :  so  tMj  waited. 

But  as  it  was  a  clear  moon-light  night,  and  they  found  the  savages  in  g^t 
disorder  about  their  dead  and  wounded  men,  and  a  great  noise  and  mirrj  amooi 
tiiem  where  they  lay,  they  afterwards  resolved  to  fall  upon  them  in  the  nigbt; 
especially  if  they  coold  come  to  give  them  but  one  volley  before  thev  were  dis- 
covered, which  th^  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  do ;  for  one  of  the  two  Englishmeoi 
in  whose  quarter  it  was  where  the  figlit  began,  led  them  round  between  Um 
woods  and  the  sea-nde  westward,  and  then  turning  short  south,  they  came  so 
near  where  the  thickest  of  them  lay,  that,  before  tMy  were  seen  or  heard,  eight 
of  them  fired  in  among  them,  and  did  dreadful  execution  upon  them;  in  half 
a  minute  more,  eight  others  fired  after  them,  pouring  m  their  small  shot  in  such 
a  quantity,  that  abundance  were  killed  and  wounded;  aad  all  this  while  tUy 
were  not  able  to  see  who  hurt  tliem,  or  which  way  to  fly. 

The  Spaniards  charged  again  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  then  divided 
themselves  into  three  bodies,  and  resolved  to  fall  in  among  them  all  together. 
They  had  in  each  body  eight  persons,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-two  men,  and  the 
two  women,  who,  by  the  way,  fought  desperately.  They  divided  the  fire  anoi 
equally  in  each  party,  and  so  of  the  halberds  and  staves.  They  would  liave  bad 
the  women  vkeep  back,  but  they  said  they  were  resolved  to  die  with  their  hus- 
bands. Having  thus  formed  their  litde  army,  they  marched  out  from  among 
the  trees,  and  came  up  to  the  teeth  of  the  enemy,  shooting  aiKl  hollowing  as 
loud  as  they  coold  :  the  savages  stood  all  together,  but  were  in  tbe  utmost  coo* 
fusion,  hearing  the  noise  of  our  men  shouting  from  three  quarters  together: 
they  would  have  fought  if  they  had  seen  us;  for  as  soon  as  we  came  near 
enough  to  he  seen,  some  arrows  were  shot,  and  poor  old  Friday  was  wounded, 
though  not  dangerously :  but  our  men  gave  them  no  time,  but  running  up  to 
them,  fired  amoqg  them  three  ways,  and  then  fell  in  with  the  hut-ends  of  their 
muskets,  their  swords,  armed  staves,  and  hatchets,  and  laid  about  them  so  well, 
that,  in  a  word,  the  others  set  up  a  dismal  screaming  and  howling,  flying  to  save 
their  lives  which  way  soever  they  could. 

Our  men  were  tired  with  the  execution,  and  killed  or  mortally  wounded  ia 
the  two  fights  about  180  of  them  ;  the  rest  being  frightened  out  of  tlieir  wits, 
scoured  t&ough  the  woods  and  over  the  hills,  with  all  the  speed  fear  and  nimble 
feet  could  help  them  to  do ;  and  as  our  men  did  not  trouble  themselves  much 
to  pursue  them,  they  got  all  together  to  ihe  sea-side  where  U>ey  landed,  and 
where  their  canoes  kiy.  Btit  ilieir  disaster  was  not  at  an  end  yet ;  for  it  blew 
a  terrible  storm  of  wmd  that  evening  from  the  sea,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  gooff;  nay,  the  storm  continuing  all  night,  when  the  tide  came  up, 
their  canoes  were  most  of  them  driven  by  the  surge  of  the  sea  so  high  upon 
the  shore,  that  it  required  infinite  toil  to  get  them  off;  and  some  of  them  wsft 
even  dashe^  to  pieces  against  the  beach,  or  against  one  another. 

Our  men,  though  glad  of  their  victory,  yet  got  little  rest  that  aiglit ;  bat  haviQg 
refreshed  themselves  as  well  as  they  could,  they  resolved  to  march  to  that  part 
of  the  island  where  the  savages  were  fled,  and  see  what  posture  they  were  io« 
This  necessarily  led  them  over  the  place  where  the  fight  had  been,  and  where 
they  Ibund  several  of  the  poor  creatures  not  quite  dead,  and  yet  past  recovering 
life;  a  sight  disagreeable  enough  to  generous  minds;  for  a  truly  great  noao, 
though  obliged  by  the  law  of  battle  to  destroy  his  enemy,  takes  no  delight  in  bis 
misery.  However,  there  was  no  need  to  give  any  orders  in  this  case ;  for  their 
own  savages,  who  were  their  servants,  dispatched  these  poor  creatures  with 
their  hatchets. 

At  length,  they  came  in  view  of  the  place  where  the  more  miserabl.e  remains 
uC  tbe  savages  armj  lay,  wliere  there  appeared  about  an  hundred  siill :  their 
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posting  wus  geaenSj  sitting  npon  tfie  |roonci|  with  their  knees  dp  towards  their 
moath,  tod  the'  head  put  between  Sie  two  huDds,  leaning  down  upon  the 
knees, 

Wteit  OQi*  ftiefi  tisane  within  two  masket-shots  of  them,  the  Spaniard  ^ocemor 
ordered  two  Azuskets  to  be  fired,  without  ball,  to  alarm  thera :  this  he  did,  that 
^  tIMr  coutifenaiice  he  might  know  what  to  eipect,  viz,  whether  they  were 
ftiil  in  heart  to  6ght,  or  were  so  heartily  beaten  as  to  be  dispirited  and  dlscou- 
nq^,  and  so  he  mi^ht  manage  accordingly.  Tliis  strntngem  took ;  for  as  soon 
ti  the  savflgcfB  heard  the  first  gun  and  saw  the  flash  of  the  second,  tliey  started 
up  Qpon  their  feet  in  the  greatest  consternation  imngiiiable  :  and  as  our  men 
advanced  swiftly  towards  theift,  they  all  ran  screaming  and  yelling  away,  with  a 
kind  of  howHng  noise,  which  our  men  did  not  understand,  and  htid  never  heard 
hefore  ;  and  thus  they  run  up  the  hilts  into  the  country. 

At  first  our  men  had  much  rather  the  weather  had  been  cnlm,  and  they  had* 
•II  gtfnef  away  to  sen;  but  they  did  AOt  then  consider  that  this  might  probably 
have  heetk  the^  occasion  of  their  coming  again  in  such  multitudes  as  not  to  be' 
resisted,  or,  at  least,  to  coirie  so  many,  add  so  oflcn,  as  would  quite  desolate  the 
islafrd^  and  starre  them.  Will  Atkins,  therefore,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wound, 
kept  always  with  thein,  proved  the  best  counsellor  in  this  case :  his  advice  was' 
,  to  foke  the  advantage  that  offsred,  and  clap  ?u  between  them  and  their  bonts, 
and  so  deprive  them  of  the  capacity  of  ever  reluming  auy  more  to  p]ague  the 
ishind. 

They  consolfed  long  about  this;  and  some  were  against  it,  for  feaf  of  making 
tlie  wretches  fly  to  tlie  woods  and  live  there  desperate,  and  so  they  should  have 
them  to  hunt  like  wild  beasts,  be  afraid  to  stir  out  about  their  business,  and  havo 
their  plantations  continually  rified,  ail  their  tame  goats  destroyed,  and,  in  short, 
be  reduced  to  a  life  of  contmufll  distress*  Will  Atkins  told  them  they  had  better 
have  to  do  with  an  hundred  men  ^an  with  an  hundred  nations ;  that  as  they 
mast  destroy  their  boats,  so  they  must  destroy  the  men,  or  be  all  of  them  de- 
stroyed themselves.  In  a  word,  he  showed  them  the  necessity  of  it  so  plainly, 
that  they  all  came  into  it ;  so  they  went  to  work  immediately  with  the  boatsj  and 
g^ing  9om«  dfy  wood  together  n*om  a  dead  tree,  they  tried  to  set  some  of  them 
on  fire,  but  they  were  so  wet  that  they  would  not  burn ;  however,  the  fire  hO 
homed  the  upper  part,  that  it  soon  made  them  unfit  for  swimming  in  the  sea  ai 
boats.  Whed  the  Indians  saw  what  they  were  about,  some  of  them  came  run- 
ning out  of  the  woods,  and  coming  as  near  as  they  could  to  our  men,  kneeled 
down  and  cried,  **  Oa,  Ooy  Waramokoa^  and  some  other  words  of  their  languase| 
which  none  of  the  others  understood  any  thing  of;  but  as  they  tfladc  pitiful 
gestures  and  strange  noises,  it  was  easy  to  understand  they  begged  to  lia^e  theit' 
boats  spared,  and  that  they  vvould  be  gone,  and  never  come  there  again.  But  bur 
men  were  now  satisfied  that  they  had  no  way  to  preserve  themselves,  ot  to  save 
their  colony,  but  effectually  to  prevent  any  of  these  people  from  ever  going  home' 
again :  depending  upon  this,  that  if  even  so  much  as  one  of  them  got  back  into 
their  country  to  tell  the  story,  the  colony  was  undone ;  so  that  letting  them  know 
that  they  should  not  have  any  mercy,  thev  fell  to  work  with  their  canoes,  and 
destroyed  them  every  one  that  the  storm  had  not  destroyed  before ;  at  the  sight 
of  which  the  savages  raised  a  hideous  cry  in  the  woods,  which  our  people  heard 
plain  enough,  after  which  they  ran  about  the  island  like  distracted  men ;  so  that, 
m  a  word,  our  men  did  not  really  know  at  first  what  to  do  with  them.  Nor 
did  the  Spaniards,  with  all  their  prudence,  consider,  that  while  they  made  those' 
people  thus  desperate,  they  ought  to  have  kept  a  sood  guard  at  the  same  time 
upon  their  plantations;  for* though,  it  is  true,  tliey had  driven  away  their  pattle, 
and  the  Indians  did  not  find  out  their  main  retreat,  I  mean  my  old  castle  at  the 
hill,  dor  the  cave  in  the  valley,  yet  they  found  out  ray  plantation  at  the  bower, 
and  pulled  it  nil  to  pieces,  and  all  the  fences  and  planting  about  it ;  trod  all  the 
corn  under  foot,  tore  up  the  vines  and  grapes,  being  just  then  almost  ripe,  aird 
did  our  men  an  inestimable  damage,  though  to  themselves  not  one  farthing's** 
worth  of  service. 

U  S 
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Th<)u|h  our  men  were  able  to  fight  them  upon  all  occasions^  yet  they  were  in 
no  condition  to  pursue  them,  or  hunt  them  up  and  down ;  for  as  they  were  too 
/nimble  of  foot  for  our  men,  when  they  found  them  single,  so  our  men  durst  not 
go  abroad  tinglci  for  fear  of  being  surrounded  with  their  numbers.  The  best 
was,  they  had  no  weapons;  for  though  they  had  bows,  they  had  no  arrows  left, 
nor  any  materials  to  make  any :  nor  had  they  any  edged  tool  or  weapon  among 
them. 

The  erctre^nity  and  distress  they  were  reduced  to  was  great,  and  indeed  deplor- 
able ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  our  men  were  also  brought  to  very  bad  circttm- 
stances  by  them ;  for  though  their  retreats  were  preserved^  yet  their  provision 
was  destroyed,  and  their  harvest  spoiled ;  and  what  to  do,  or  which  way  to  turo 
themselves,  they  knew  not.  The  only  refuge  they  had  now  was  the  stock  of 
cattle  they  had  in  the  valley  by  the  cave,  and  some  little  corn  which  grew  there^ 
and  the  plantation  of  the  three  Englishmen  (Will  Atkins  and  his  comrades),  who 
wti^  now  reduced  to  two ;  one  of  them  bemg  killed  by  an  arrow,  which  awk 
him  on  the  side  of  his  head,  just  under  the  temples,  so  that  be  never  spoke  more : . 
and  it  was  very  remarkable,  that  this  was  the  same  barbarous  fellow  who  cut  the 
poor  savage  slave  with  his  hatchet,  and  who  afterwards  intended  to  have  mur- 
dered the  Spaniards. 

J I  looked  upon  their  case  to  have  been  worse  at  this  time  than  mine  was  at  any 
time,  after  I  first  discovered  the  grains  of  barley  and  rice,  and  got  into  the  man- 
ner of  planting  and  raising  my  corn,  and  my  tame  cattle;  for  now  they  had,  «s 
I  may  say,  an  hundred  wolves  upon  the  island,  which  would  devour  every  tbbg 
they  could  come  at,  yet  could  be  hardly  come  at  themselves. 

When  they  saw  what  their  circumstances  were,  the  first  thing  they  condoded 
was,  that  they  would,  if  possible,  drive  them  up  to  the  farther  part  of  the  island, 
iouth-east,  that  if  any  more  savages  came  on  shore  they  might  not  find  one 
another :  then  that  they  would  daily  hunt  and  harass  them,  and  kill  as  many  of 
them  as  they  could  come  at,  until  they  had  reduced  their  number;  and  if  they 
could  at  last  tame  them,  nnd^bring  them  to  any  thing,  they  would  give  them  corn, 
and  teach  tlieni  how  to  plant,  and  live  upon  their  daily  labour. 

In  order  \o  this,  they  so  followed  them,  and  so  terrified  them  with  their  gunSi 
that  in  a  few  days  if  any  of  them  fired  a  gun  at  an  Indian,  if  he  did  not  hit  him» 
yet  he  would  fall  down  for  fear;  and  so  dreadfully  frightened  they  were,  that 
theykeptout  of  sight  farther  and  farther;  till,  at  last,  our  men  following  them, 
and  almost  every  day  killing  or  wounding  some  of  them,  they  kept  up  in  the  woods 
or  hollow  places  so  much,  that  it  reduoed  them  to  the  utmost  misery  for  want  of 
food ;  and  many  were  afterwards  found  dead  iu  the  woods^  without  any  hurt» 
absolutely  starved  to  death. 

When  our  men  found  this,  it  made  their  hearts  relent,  and  pity  moved  them, 
especially  the  spaniafd  governor,  who  was  the  most  gentleman-like,  generous 
mmded  onan,  that  ever  1  met  with  in  my  life;  and  he  proposed,  if  poissihle,  to 
take  one  of  them  alive,  and  bring  him  to  understand  what  they  meant,  so  far  as 
fo  be  able  to  act  as  interpreter,  and  go  among  them,  and  see  If  they  might  be 
brought  to  some  conditions  that  might  be  depended  upon,  to  save  their  lives  and 
do  us  no  barm. 

It  was  some  while  before  any  of  them  could  be  taken ;  but  being  weak  and 
half-starved,  one  of  them  was  at  last  surprised  and  made  a  prisoner.  He  was 
iuUen  at  first,  and  would  neither  eat  or  drink ;  but  finding  himself  kindly  used, 
and  victuals  given  him,  and  no  violence  offered  him,  he  at  last  grew  tractable,  ond 
came  to  himself.  They  brought  old  Friday  to  him,  who  talked  often  with  him, 
and  told  him  how  kind  the  others  would  be  to  them  all ;  that  they  would  not  on!)' 
save  their  lives,  but  would  give  them  part  of  the  island  to  live  in,  provided  tbey 
would  give  satisfaction  that  they  would  keep  in  their  own  bounds,  and  not  come 
beyond  it  to  injure  or  prejudice  others ;  and  that  they  siiould  have  corn  given 
thein  to  plant  and  make  it  grow  for  their  bread,  and  some  bread  given  them  for 
t^ir  present  subsistence:  and  old  Fridoy  bade  the  fellow  go  and  talk  with  die 
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r«9l  of  bis  couatrymeti,  and  see  i»hat  tbej  said  to  it ;  aiwriug  then^  thai  if  tbejf 
did  iM)t  agree  immediatelv,  they  should  be  all  destroyed. 

The  poor  wretches,  thoroughly  humbled >  and  reduced  in  number  to  about 
Ihirty-seven,  closed  with  the  proposal  at  the  first  ofiery  and  begged  to  ha«e 
some  food  given  them ;  upon  which,  twelve  Spaniards  and  two  Englishmen,  well 
armed,  with  three  Indian  slaves  and  old  Friday,  marched  to  the  place  where  they 
were.  The  three  Indian  slaves  carried  them  a  large  quantity  of  bread,  some 
rioe  boiled  op  to  cakes  and  dried  in  tlie  son,  and  three  live  goats;  and  they  were 
ordered  to  go  to  the  side  of  a  hill,  where  they  sat  down,  ate  their  provisions  very 
thaukfolly,  and  were  the  most  faithful  fellows  to  their  words  that  could  be 
thought  of;  for,  except  when  they  came  to  beg  victuals  and  directions,  they 
|ievcr  came  out  of  their  bounds:  and  there  they  lived  when  I  came  to  the  island, 
and  I  went  to  see  them. 

They  had  taught  them  both  to  plant  corn,  make  bread,  breed  tame  goats,  and 
milk  them :  tliey  wanted  nothing  but  wives,  and  they  soon  would  have  been  sk 
nation..  They  were  confined  to  a  neck  of  land,  surrounded  with  high  rocks 
behind  them,  and  lying  plain  towards  the  sea  before  them,  on  the  south-east 
corner  of  the  island.  Tliey  had  land  enough,  and  it  was  very  good  and  fruitful ; 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  and  three  or  four  miles  in  leng£. 

Our  men  taught  them  to  make  wooden  spades,  such  as  I  made  for  myself,  and 
gave  among  them  twelve  hatchets  and  three  or  four  knives ;  and  there  they  lived, 
the  most  subjected  innocent  creatures  that  ever  were  heard  of. 

After  this,  the  colony  enjoved  a  perfect  tranquillity  with  respect  to  the  savages 
till  I  came  to  revisit  them,  which  was  about  two  years  after;  not  but  that,  now 
and  tiien,  some  canoes  of  savages  came  on  shore  for  their  triumphal  unnatural 
feasts;  but  as  tliey  were  of  several  nations,  and  perhaps,  had  never  heard  of 
tliose  that  came  before,  or  ;the  reason  of  it,  they  did  not  make  any  search  or 
inquiry  after  their  countrymen ;  and  if  they  had,  it  would  have  been  very  hard 
to  have  found  them  out. 

Thus,  I  think,  I  have  given  a  full  account  of  all  that  happened  to  them  till  my 
return,  at  least,  that  was  worth  notice.  The  Indians  or  savages  were  wonder- 
fully civilized  by  them,  and  they  frequently  went  among  them ;  but  forbid,  on 
pain  of  death,  any  one  of  the  Indians  coming  to  them,  because  thev  would  not 
have  their  settlement  betrayed  again.  One  thing  was  very  remarkabia,  vim.  that 
the^  taught  the  savages  to  make  wicker-work,  or  baskets,  but  they  soon  outdid 
their  masters;  for  they  made  abundance  of  most  ingenious  things  in  wicker* 
work,  particuhirly  all  sorts  of  baskets,  sieves,  bird-cages,  (;up-boards,  &c.  as 
also  chairs  to  sit  on,  stools,  beds,  couches,  and  abundance  of  other  things ;  being 
▼ery  ingenious  at  such  work,  when  they  were  once  put  in  the  way  of  it. 

My  coming  was  a  particular  relief  to  these  people,  because  we  furnished  them 
with  knives,  8cissars,'8pades,  shovels,  picktaxes,  and  all  things  of  that  kind  which 
they  cohid  want.  With  the  help  of  those  tools  they  were  so  very  handy,  that  they 
pame  at  last  to  build  op  their  huts  or  houses,  very  handsomely,  raddling  or  working 
it  up  like  basketrwork  all  the  way  round ;  which  was  a  very  extraordinary  piece  ot 
ingenuity,  and  looked  very  odd,  but  was  an  exceeding  good  fence,  as  well  against 
heat,  as  against  all  sorts  of  vermin ;  and  our  men  were  so  taken  with  it,  that  they 
got  the  wild  savages  to  come  and  do  the  like  for  them;  so  that  when  1  came  to 
see  the  two  Englishmen's  colonics,  they  looked,  at  a  distance,  as  if  they  all  lived 
like  bees  in  a  hive.  As  for  Will  Atkins,  who  was  now  become  a  very  industrious, 
uteful,  and  sober  fellow,  he  had  made  himself  such  a  tent  of  basket-work,  as,  I 
believe,  was  never  seen;  it  was  120  paces  round  on  the  outside,  as  I  measured 
by  my  steps ;  the  walls  were  as  close  worked  as  a  basket,  in  pannels  or  squares 
thirty- two  in  number,  and  very  strong,  standing  about  seven  feet  high :  in  the 
middle  was  another  not  above  S3  paces  round,  but  built  stronger,  being  octagua 
in  its  forai,  and  in  the  eight  corners  stodd  eight  very  stroug  posts;  round  the  top 
of  which  he  laid  strong  pieces,  pinned  together  with  wooden  pins,  from  which  he 
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joined  together  very  well^  tbougb  he  h«d  no  awisy  and  oaly  a  few  tvoa  «^ei, 
firbicli  he  lind  made  bimaal/.too^piit  of  the  oid  ij»n  ibat  I  kmd  iefctlicfe^  and, 
iadaied)  this  feliaw  ^lyad  abuodanoa  of  ianemiiey  m  aeveral  tlnago  wiii^  iie  had 
DO  l(now]edg.e  of:  be  made  him  a  forge«  nrijth  a  pair  of  wooden  foeltovs  te  Uoir 
ihefine;  he  made  kisiself  charcoal*  ibr  hbwork;  and  he  formed  oat.offht 
iron  criowf  fi  middiiog  good  aovit  to  baoiser  ufxoa :  in  this  manner  he  made  Oftiiy 
ihinKSy  hot  especially  twoksi  ataf>ie9  and^pibeey  hoks  and  hinges.^^^F-i^ty  to  ratani 
lo  the  house:  After  he  hjiid  pitciied  the  roof  of  his  innermost  teni«  hewoiM  it 
Vp  between  the  refters  with  basket- work,  so  firm,  and  diatched  that  over  agsin 
«o  ingeniously  with  ricevstraw,  and  over  that  a  large-  leaf  af  a  tree,  which  co- 
vefed  the  top,  that  his  house  wasas  dry  asif  it  had  been  tiied  or  slated.  Indsed, 
he  owned  that  the  savages  had  made  the  basket-work  for  him.  The  enter  eii^ 
cuit  was  covered  as  a  Iean-to»  i^l  ronnd  this  inner  apartiaeal;,  and  kmp;  rafters 
}fly  fram  the  thirty- two  angles  to  the  topposts  of  the  inner  hoese*  bemg  about 
Iwenty  feet  distant;  so  tliat  there  was  4i  space  like  a  walk  within  the  outer 
wall,  and  without  the  inner,  near  twenty  feet  wide. 

The  inner  place  he  partitioned  off  with  the  same  wicker* werk,  hut  modi 
fairer,  and  divided  it  into  ^x  apartments,  so  that  he  had  sik  hmmos  aa  a  Ammt, 
and  out  of  every  one. of  these  there  was  a  door ;  first  iota  the  letttry^  or  coaiiDg 
into  the  main  tent,  aaother  door  into  the  main  tent,  and  another  doer  iato  the 
space  or  walk  that  was  round  it ;  so  that  walk  was  also  divided  into  sia  eqasl 
parts,  which  served  not  only  for  a  retreat,  but  to  store  up  any  necessaries  which 
the  family  had  occasion  for.  These  sii  spaces  not  taking  ap  the  wbr>le  oifcom- 
lerence,  what  other  apartmentt  the  outer  circle  had  were  thus  onieredi^^Assosn 
a»  you  were  in  at  tfae^  do<>r  of  the  outer  circle,  yoa  had  a^sliort  passage  stnit 
before  you  to  the  door  of  the  inner  house ;  but  on  either  side  wna  a  widier  par- 
ti tiop,  and  a  door  in  it,  by  which  yon  went  first  into  a  huigo  room,  or  etorehoiise, 
twenty  feet  wide,  and  about  tliirty  ^eet  long,  and  thfough  that  iatoaaatber,  not 
^uite  so  long ;  so  that  in  tiie  outer  circle  were  ten  handsome  rooms^  six  of  which 
were  only  to  be  come  at  through  the  apartments  of  the  iener  tear,  and  aenred  ss 
closets  Of  retiring  rooms  to  the  respective  chambers  of  the  iener  circle,  and  four 
]ai|;e  warehouses,  or  barns,  or  what  yon  please  to  call  them,  which  went  through 
one  another,  two  on  either  hand  of  the  passage,  that  led  through  the  xmter  door 
to  the  inner  tent* 

3uch  a  piece  of  basket  work,  I  believe,  was  never  seen  in  the  world,  nor  a 
house  or  tent  so  neatly  contrived,  much  less  so  built.  In  this  great  bee-hive 
lived  ti)e  three  familieif,  that  is  to  say,  Will  Atkins  and  his  co^npaoion ;  the  third 
was  killed,  but  his  wife  remained,  with  tluee  children,  for  she  was,  it  seems,  big 
with  child  when  he  died:  and  the  other  two  were  not  at  all  backward  to  give  the 
widow  her  full  share  of  every  thing*  I  mean,  as  to  their  oorn,  milk,  grapes,  <&c« 
and. when  they  killed  a  kid,  or  found  a  turtle  on  the  shore;  so  that  they  all  lived 
well  enough ;  though,  it  was  true,. they  were  not  so  indastrioas  as  the  other  two, 
lis  haa  be^  observed  already. 

One  thing,  however,  oannot  be  ^Knitted,  vis.  that  as  for  religion,  I  do  not 
know  that  there  was  any  thing  of  that  kind  amoing  them :  they  of^n,  indeed, 
put  one  another  in  mind  that  there  was  a  God,  by  the  very  eomoBon 
method  of  seamen,  mi.  swearing  by  his  same :  nor  were  their  poor  igpiorant 
savage  wives  much  better  for  having  been  married  to  Christians,  as  we  must  osll 
t)iem ;  for  as  the^  knew  very  little  of  God  themselves,  so  they  were  utterly  in- 
capable of  eiHenog  into  any  discourso  with  their  wives  about  a  God,  or  t(/talk 
ajiy  thing  to  them  cortcerning  religion. 


■1.  I'H. 


*  See  pagi;  151.  The  editor  of  Jouruttl  dtt  Phyaique,  published  at  Genoa,  etatet  that* 
by  causing  a  very  strong  gal  panic  battery  io  act  oa  a  maas  of  churcosl,  a  SHbstaifoe 
has  been  produced  which  appears  to  liave  the  greatest  resemblanoe  ta  diaaiond:  he 
adds,  that  he  has  in  his  possession  a  diamond  on  which  there  are  several  black  joints 
similar  to  charcoal. 
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tht  atinoBtof  all  (he  koprovtiMnt  wliich  I  can  say  the  wkes  had  nflttte  dwtt 
i4ie9i  was,  that  they  bad  taa^t  thaoi  to  speak  English  pretty  well;  and  most 
of  tlmr  ditldreDy  which  were  near  twenty  in  all,  w«f«  taught  to  Bpeak  £iigl«eih 
too,  froBB  their  first  learning  to  weak,  though  they  at  first  spoke  it  in  «  very 
^okea  maaneTy  like  their  mothers.    There  was  none  of  these  ^Mren  abore 
sk  years  old  when  I  came  thither,  for  it  was  not  n^h  ahove  seven  years 
'that  they  bad  fetched  these  five  savage  ladies  over ;   hot  they  had  all  beeti 
pretty  fraitful,  lor  they  had  aU  ohildron,  more  or  less ;  I  think  the  cook's  mate^i 
wife  waft  fang  of  her  siith  child ;  and  the  roothers  wer«  all  a  good  sort  of  well* 
geveraed,  quiet*  laborious  women,  modest  and  decent,  helpful  to  one  another, 
mighty  observant  and  subject  to  their  masters  (I  cannot  call  them  husbands) 
and  wanted  eothing  but  to  be  well  iastrueled  in  religion,  and  to  be  legally  rmuw 
n'ed  t  both  which  were  happily  broaght  about  afterwards  by  my  meaasy  or,  at 
least,  in  consequence  of  my  coming  among  them. 

'  Having  thus  given  an  aceottnt  of  the  cuitiny  in  general,  and  pretty  mudi  of 
my  runagate*  finglish,  I  roust  say  soaaething  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  the 
mmn  bcKiy  of  the  family,  aad  in  whose  story  there  are  some  incidents  ako 
reomrkable  eneagh. 

I  had  a  great  many  discourses  with  them  about  their  circumstances  when  they 

were  among  the  savages.    They  told  me  readily  that  ihey  had  no  instances  to  give 

'  of  their  application  or  ingenuity  in  that  covntry ;  tkmt  they  were  a  poor,  misera- 

hie,  dejected  handful  of  people ;  that  if  means  had  been  put  into  their  hands,  yet 

they  had  so  abandoned  tnemselves  to  despair,  and  so  sunk  under  the  weight  of 

theu*  nusforttine,  that  they  thought  of  nothmg  but  starving.  One  6f  them,  a  grave 

and  sensible  man,  told  me  he  was  convinced  they  were  in  the  wrong ;  that  it  was 

i)ot  tlie  part  pf  wise  men  to  give  themselves  up  to  their  misery,  but  idways  to  take 

hoid  of  the  helps  vlhich  reason  offered,  as  well  for  present  sup|»ort  as  for  future 

delkeranee :  he  told  me  tliat  grief  was  the  most  senseless  inagnificant  passioo 

i«  cbe  MPorld,  for  that  it  regarded  only  things  past,  which  were  generally  impoi* 

sible  to    be  recalled,  or  to  be  remedied,  but  liad  no  views  of  things  to  come* 

and  ttad  no  share  in  any  thing  that  looked  like  deliverance*  but  satMr  added  to 

the  affliction  than  proposed  a  remedy;  and  upon  i^is  he  repeated  a  Spanish  pro- 

verb,  whidi,  though  I  cannot  repeat  in  just  the  same  words  that  he  apeke  it  in^ 

yet  I  remember  I  made  it  into  an  English  proverb  of  my  own,  thus : 

In  trouble  to  be  troubled* 

Is  to  have  your  trouble  doubled. 

He  ran  on  then  in  remarks  upon  all  the  little  improvements  I  had  made  in 
lay  solitude;  my  unwearied  application,  as  be  called  it,  and  how  I  had  made  % 
eondition  which  in  its  circumstances  was  at  first  roach,  worse  than  theirs,  a 
thousand  ^mes  More  happy  than  theirs  was,  even  now  when  they  wens  all  toge- 
ther. He  told  me  it  was  remarkable  that  EnglishiMen  had  a  greater  presence  of 
mind,  in  their  distress,  than  any  people  that  ever  he  met  with :  that  their  unbap* 
py  nation  and  the  Portuguese  were  the  worst  men  in  the  world  to  stru^le  with 
taisfortunes;  for  that  their  first  step  in  dangers,  after  the  oonnmon  efforts  were 
over,  was  to  despair,  lie  down  under  it,  and  die,  without  rousing  their  thoughts 
up  to  proper  remedies  for  escape. 

I  told  him  their  case  and  mine  differed  exceeding!;^ ;  that  they  were  cast  upon 
the  fthote  without  necessaries,  without  supply  ol  ipod  or  present  sustenance^ 
till  they  eould  provide  it ;  that,  it  was  true,  I  had  this  disadvantage  and  discomfort, 
that  I  was  alone ;  but  then  the  supplies  I  had  providentially  thrown  into  my 
hands,  by  tlie  unexpected  driving  of  the  ship  on  sliore,  was  sueh  a  help  as  would 
have  encouraged  any  creature  in  the  world  to  have  applied  himself  as  I  had 
done:    *•  Senun-f^  says  the  Spaniard,  *'  had  we  poor  Spaniards  been,  in  your . 

,  ■ ^    ^— ^-^.-^^^»*^^«^M»— .^^-.— fci^—M— ■■      1    ■    mill        iiiAi    i>  I  '     ,, » 

•  Uunaoate:— from  the  Spanish  renegculo,  in  «  general  sense  signified  a  rambling 
or  moving  fellow >  but  is  gcnvralty  limHvd  in  amoral  st^tficstion  to  religious  apostasy. 
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case,  we  shoold  never  havegpt  half  those  tbiogtout  of  the  ship»  as  you  did: 
nay,"  says  he,  *'  we  should  never  have  fouod  meaps  to  have  Kot  a  raft  to  cany 
them,  or  to  have  got  the  raft  on  shore  without  boat  or  sail :  and  how  much  less 
should  we  have  done  if  any  of  os  had  been  alone  ?**  Well,  I  desired  him  to  abate 
his  complimeoty  and  go  on  with  the  history  of  their  cumiog  on  shore,  where 
they  landed.  He  told  me  they  unhappily  landed  at  a  place  where  there 
were  people  witliout  provisions;  whereas,  had  they  had  the  coounon  sense 
to  have  put  off  to  sea  again,  and  gone  to  anotlier  island  a  little  farther, 
they  had  found  provisions,  though  without  people ;  there  being  an  island  that 
way.  as  they  been  told,  where  there  were  provisions,  though  no  people; 
that  is  to  say,  tiaat  the  Spaniards  of  Trinidad*  had  frequently  been  there, 
and  bad  filled  the  island  with  goats  and  hogs  at  several  times,  where  they 
had  bred  in  such  multitudes,  and  where  turtle  and  sea- fowls  were  in  socJi 
plenty,  that  tboy  could  have  been  in  no  want  of  flesh,  though  they  had  foond 
no  bread ;  wliereas  here  they  were  only  sustained  with  a  few  roots  and  herbs 
which  they  understood  not,  and  which  had  no  substance  in  them,  and  which  the 
inliabitants  gave  them  sparingly  enough ;  and  who  could  treat  tbem  no  better, 
unless  cbey  would  turn  canibals,  and  eat  men*s  flesh,  which  was  the  great  dainty 
of  their  country, 

*  TaiNii>AD:^^Me  page  180.    There  exists  a  physical  difference  between  the  An- 
tilles in  general  and  the  two  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  '  The  former  are  the  inmmits 
of  a  granitic  chain;  whereas  the  latter  ore  a  prolongation  of  the  schistoa  hills  and 
plains  of  the  S,  American  coast.    Their  indigenous  plants  differ  respectively.    l*he 
periodical  hurricanes  also  are  bounded  by  that  larger  passage  which  separates  the  Antil- 
les from  Tobago ;  and  which  not  improperly  might  be  named  the  strait  of  Colon,  or  of 
Columbus.     It  appftars  fVom  the  information  of  LasCasas,  f  Bishop  of  Chiapa)  to  the 
l!!a)peror  Ci/arles  V.  that  roost  of  the  natives  of  Trinidad  were  of  the  same  nation  ai 
those  which  peopled  Ayti,  or  Mespaniola,  Cuba,  Xaymnoa^  or  Jamaica  and  Borignfii,  or 
Porto-rico ;  the  ualura)  strength  and  extent  of  all  these  islands  having  protected  them 
in  a  grrat  measure  from  the  depredations  of  the  Carai'bes.     It  has  been  elsewhere 
observed  that  they  were  considered  by  these  latter  as  descended  froai  a  colony  of 
Aroaksor  Arwacbs,  a  people  of  Guiana.    The  evidence  of  Raleigv^  and  of  otlwr 
.early  navigators  who  visited  holh  Guiana  and  Trinidad  might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
this  opinion:  and  tlit-se  authorities  bear  honorable  testimony  to  the  noble  qualities 
which  distinguish  this  race  of  Indians  (to  make  use  cf  a  familiar  although  improper 
designation^.     It  is  probable  that  ail  the  various  nations  of  this  part  of  the  new-woifd* 
(except  only  the  CaraVbes,)  emigrated  antiently  from  the  great  hive  of  the  mezican 
empire.    (Pet.  Mart,  iii,  10.)    The  editor  is  inclined  to  consider  Frioat  as  an 
Arwak,  and  the  other  savages  as  Carai'bes  or  Catibis :  althongh   it  must  be  confessed 
that  prisoner  and  his  captors  are  described  as  having  some  barbarous  qualities  aad 
propensities  in  common.     Indeed  the  historians  of  those  countries  accord  in  attesting 
the  preralence  of  canibalisra  among  most  of  these  tribes.    This  custom  is  so  repug- 
nant to  our  feehngs,  that  for  a  century  past,  until  the  late  discoveries  of  a  similar 
practice  in  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  philosophers  of  Europe  impeached 
the  veracity  of  tiie  most  antient  and  eminent  voyagers  who  had  recorded  it*s  existence. 
BAJicitopT  (HUtory  of  Guiana)  limited  it  to  the  Carai'bes  exclusively.    Even  Labat« 
who  refjided  in  the  West^Indiei  at  a  period  when  some  of  the  islands  still  remained  in 
their  pobsessiou,  declares  his  opinion  that  instances  of  this  abominable  practice  among 
them,  were  at  all  tiroes  extremely  rare ;  the  effect  only  of  a  sadden  impulse  of  revenge 
arising  froni  extraordinary  injury  :    and  he  denies  that  they  ever  made  excursions 
to  the  other  islands  for  the  premeditated  purpose  of  seizing  ajiy  of  the  inhabitan|i 
to  he  eaten.    But  amongst  this  race  upon  the  continent  the  proof  that  this  practice 
has  subsisted  down  to'  a  very  recent  time  is  ineontestibie.    The  custom  of  eating 
t)aroan  bodies  excites  our  abhorrence :  but  after  all  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
liorror  does  not  arise  as  much  from  the  bias  of  education,  as  from  spontaneous  dictates 
of  nature.    And  even  for  the  Carai'bes  it  roust  be  allowed  that  ihcir  friendship  was  as 
warm  as  their  enmity  was  implacable.    Those  of  Guiana  (snys  B.  Edwards,)  still 
cherish  the  tradition  of  Raleigh's  alliance;  and  Bancrofi's   authority  may  be 
quoted  for  the  flattering  tale  that  the»e  Carai'bes  preserve  the  english  ensigns  which 
K  A  LEIGH  left  with  them  at  parting. 
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They  gave  me  an  acoonnt  how  many  ways  they  stroire  to  civilifla  the  savages 
they  were  with,  and  to  teach  them  rational  customs  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
living,  bat  in  vain ;  and  how  they  retorted  it  upon  them,  as  unjust,  that  they, 
who  came  there  for  assistance  and  support,  should  attempt  to  set  up  for 
instructors  of  those  that  gave  them  food  ;  mtiraating,  it  seems,  that  none  should 
set  up  for  the  instructors  of  others  but  tliose  wlio  could  live  without  them. 

They  gave  me  dismal  accounts  of  the  extremities  they  were  driven  to  {  how 
sometimes  they  were  many  days  without  any  food  at  alt,  the  island  they  were 
upon  being  inhabited  by  a  sort  of  savages  that  lived  more  indolent,  and  for  that 
reason  were  less  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  than  they  bad  reason  to 
believe  others  were  in  the  same  part  of  the  world ;  and  vet  they  fonnd  that  these 
savages  wore  less  ravenous  and  voracious  than  those  who  had  better  supplies  of 
food.  Also  they  added,  they  could  not  but  see  with  what  demonstratioas  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  the  governing  providence  of  God  directs  the  events  of 
things  in  the  world;  which,  they -said,  appeared  in  their  circumstances ;  for,  if 
pressed  by  the  hardships  they  were  under,  and  the  barrennes  of  the  country 
where  they  were,  they  had  searched  after  a  better  to  live  in,  they  had  theft 
been  out  of  the  way  of  the  relief  that  happened  to  them  by  my  means. 

They  then  gave  me  an  account  how  the  savages  whom  they  lived  amoiM;  ex« 
pected  them  to  go  out  with  them  into  their  wars  :  and  it  was  true,  that  as  they 
had  fire-arms  with  them,  had  they  not  had  the  disaster  to  lose  their  ammuoitiout 
they  should  have  been  serviceable  not  only  to  their  friends,  but  have  made  them* 
selves  terrible  both  to  friends  and  enemies ;  but  being  without  powder  and  shot, 
and  yet  in  a  condition  that  they  could  not  in  reason  deny  to  go  out  with  their 
landlords  to  their  wars,  so  when  they  came  into  the  field  of  battle,  they  were  in  a 
-worse  condition  than  the  savages  themselves;  for  they  had  neither  bows  nor  ar» 
rows,  nur  could  the}'  use  those  the  savages  gave  them;  so  they  could  do  nothing  • 
but  stand  still,  and  be  wounded  with  arrows,  till  the?  came  up  to  the  teeth  of  their 
enemy;  and  then,  indeed,  the  three  halberds  they  had  were  of  use  to  them ;  and 
they  would  often  drive  a  whole  little  army  before  them  with  those  halberds,  and 
'  sharpened  sticks  put  into  the  muoles  of  their  muskets  i  bat  that,  for  all  this,  th«y 
were  sometimes  surrounded  with  multitudes,  and  in  great  danger  from  their 
arrows,  till  at  last  tliey  found  the  way  to  make  themselves  large  taigets  of  wood 
which  they  covered  with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  whose  names  they  knew  not,  and 
these  covered  them  from  the  arrows  of  the  savages ;  that,  notwithstanding  these, 
they  were  sometimes  in  great  danger ;  and  five  of  them  were  once  knocked  down 
together  with  the  dubs  of  the  savages,  which  was  the  time  when  one  of  them 
was  tak^n  prisoner,  that  is  to  say,  the  Spaniard  whom  I  had  relieved ;  that  at  first 
they  thought  he  had  been  killed  ;  but  wlien  tlie)r  afterwards  heard  he  was  taken 
prisooer,  they  were  under  the  greatest  grief  imaginable,  and  would  willingly  have 
all  ventured  their  live^  to  have  rescued  him* 

Tliey  told  me  that  when  they  were  so  knocked  down,  the  rest  of  their  company 
rescued  them,  and  stood  over  them  fighting  till  they  were  come  to  themselves,  all 
but  him  who,  they  thought,  had  been  dead;  and  then  they  made  their  way  with 
their  halberds  and  pieces,  standing  close  together  in  a  line,  through  a  body  of 
above  a  thousand  savages,  beating  down  all  that  came  in  their  way,  ^ot  the 
victory  over  their  enemies,  but  to  their  great  sorrow,  because  it  was  with  the 
loss  of  their  friend,  whom  the  other  party,  finding  him  alive,  carried  off,  with 
some  others,  as  I  gave  an  account  before. 

They  described  most  affectionately  how  they  were  surprised  with  joy  at  the 
return  of  their  frierid  and  coropaniou  in  misery,  who,  they  thought,  had  been 
devoured  by  wild  beasts  of  the  worst  kind,  by  wild  men;  and  yet  new  more  and 
more  they  were  surprised  with  the  account  he  gave  them  of  his  errand,  and  that 
there  was  an  European  in  any  place  near,  mtich  more  one  that  was  able,  and  had 
humanity  enough  to  contribute  to  their  deliverance. 

Iliey  described  how  they  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  relief  I  sent 
them,  and  at  the  appearance  of  loaves  of  bread«  things  they  had  not  seen  since 
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ihnr  eottiog  i^  thftt  tuiflerabte  f  laoe^  htm  often  they  crossed  aad  bleated  it  u 
%reMl  sent  from  Heaven ;  and  what  a  veviving  cordial  it  was  to  their  spiriu  to 
easte  it»  as  aho  lAie  other  things  I  had  sent  for  tb^  supply :  and^  «f\«r  all,  they 
weoM  have  told  me  sometbin|(  of  the  joy  they  were  in  at  tlie  sight  of  a  boat  and 
fileis^  to  carry  them  away  to  the  person  and  phice  from  whence  all  these  new 
comforts  came ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  express  it  by  words,  for  their  eicessive 
J0y  natnraffty  drivint  them  to  unbecoming  extravagancies,  they  had  no  way  to 
describe  tliem,  but  oy  teiltn^  me  they  bordered  upon  lunacy,  having  no  way  lo 
give  vent  «o  thilir  paseidns  suitable  to  the  sense  that  was  upon  them;  that  in  atime 
tt  worked  one  way,  and  in  some  another ;  and  that  soose  of  them,  through  a 
surprise  of  joy,  would  burst  into  tears,  others  be  stark  mad,  and  others  imme- 
diately faint.  This  discourse  extremely  affected  me  and  called  to  ray  mind 
9VJday*6  extasy  when  he  met  his  father,  and  the  pour  jpeople's  extasy  when  I  took 
them  up  at  eea  «fter  their  ship  was  on  fine;  the  joy  ot  the  mate  of  tbe  s1m|>  when 
hefeand  himself  delivered  in  the  place  where  hie  expected  to  perish;  and  my 
own  joy,  when,  after  twenty-eight  years  captivity,  I  found  a  good  ship  ready  to 
carry  ne  to  my  own  country.  All  tliese  things  made  me  more  sensible  of  tbe 
Delation  of  tliese  poor  men,  and  mnre  aifiected  with  it. 

Having  thus  civen  a  view  of  the  state  of  things  as  I  found  them,  I  nuist  relate  the 
heads  of  what  f  did  for  these  people,  and  the  condition  in  which  I  left  tiiem.  k 
«ras  their  opinion,  and  mine  too,  that  they  w«>uld  be  tmabled  no  more  with 
the  savages  or  if  tliey  were  they  would  be  ahie  to  cut  them  off,  if  they  were  twice 
as  many  as  before;  so  they  had  no  concern  about  that*  Then  I  entered  into  a 
serious  discourse  with  the  Spaniard,  whom  i  call  itovernor,  about  their  stay  in 
the  iskiod ;  for  as  I  was  not  oome  to  carry  tliera  o£^  so  it  would  not  b» 
just  to  carry  off  some  and  leave  others,  who,  perhaps,  would  be  unwiUtng  to 
•toy  if  their  strength  was  diminished.  On  tiie  other  hand,  I  told  them  2  came 
to  establish  them  there,  not  to  remove  iheni :  and  tlieu  I  let  them  know  that  { 
had  bvou^it  with  me  relief  of  sundry  kinds  for  them  ;  tiMt  I  had  been  at  a 
great  charge  to  supply  tliem  with  all  tbtnies  necessary,  as  well  for  their  con^ 
venienee  as  defence ;  and  that  I  had  such  and  sudi  particulfir  persons  with 
me,  as  well  to  increase  and  recruit  their  nnmber,  ns  by  the  particular  neces* 
sary  employments  whieh  they  were  bred  to  being  artiiicers,  to  assist  them  in 
those  things  iiv  which  at  present  they  were  in  want* 

'  Tliey  were  alt  together  when  t  talked  thus  to  them ;  and  before  I  delivered  te 
them  the  stores  I  had  brought,  1  asked  them,  one  by  one,  if  they  had  entirely 
foi^t  and  buried  the  first  animosities  that  had  been  among  them,  and  would 
shake  hands  with  one  another,  and  engage  in  a  striot  friendship  and  union  of 
interest,  that  so  there  might  be  no  more  misunderstandings  or  jealousies. 

Will  Atkins,  with  abundance  of  frankness  and  fQOod  humour,  said«  they  had 
met  with  affliction  enough  to  make  thetn  all  eofaer,  and  enemies  enough. to  make 
them  aH  friends ;  that  for  his  part,  he  wouftd  live  and  die  wid)  them  ;  nnd  was 
90  far  from  designing  any  thing  against  the  Spaniards,  that  he  owned  they  had 
done  nothing  to  him  but  what  his  own  mad  humour  made  necessary,  and  what 
he  wonld  have  done,  and  perhaps  worse,  in  their  case ;  and  that  he  would  ask 
them  pardon,  if  I  desired  it,  for  the  foolish  and  brutish  things  he  had  done  to 
them,  and  was  very  willing  and  desirous  of  living  in  terms  of  entire  friendship 
ami  union  with  them ;  and  would  Ho  any  thing  that  lay  in  his  power  to  convince 
them  of  it :  and  as  for  going  to  England,  he  cared  not  if  he  did  not  go  thither 
these  twenty  years. 

The  Spaniards  said,  they  had,  indeed,  at  first  disarmed  and  excluded  Will 
Atkins  and  his  two  countrymen  for  their  ill  conduct,  as  they  bad  Jet  me  know,  aud 
they  appealed  to  me  fnr  the  necessity  they  were  under  to  do  so ;  but  that  Will 
Atkins  had  behared  himself  so  b^ely  ni  the  great  fight  they  had  with  tlia 
savRgcs,  and  on  several  occasionGJpnce,  and  had  showed  himself  so  faithful  to, 
and  concenied  for,  the  general  if|^rest  of  them  all,  that  they  had  forgotten  all 
that  was  past,  and  thought  he  ffoerited  as  much  to  be  tiusted  with  arms,  and 
supplitd  with  necessaries,  as  any-  of  them ;  and  they  had  testified  their  satis- 
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imttiM  khMi,  bfcoamittiog  the  ntm—nrf  to himt  uttttollke  0DfinMrUi»> 
•elf  3  and  9B  tbey  had  eolif»  ooniulrBee  in  lttm»  and  aU  hi»  oouotrjmtiB,  «•  thqr 
•idcnawkidgid  fnej  had  marited  ifa«t  oonfidtnca  hy  aU  the  aMtliode  thai  htmtat 
men  ouuid  merit  to  be  valued  aud  trusted :  aad  tliey  waat  htartily  taihvMed  the 
nceasioii  of  giving  me  thit  aif^uranoe^  that  they  wenU  never  iMwe  any  iaHiMC 
aeparate  from  one  another.  ^  ' 

Ufieo  these  frank  and  open  dedarations  of  friendikip,  we  appoialed  cheaeit 
da^  to  dine  all  toeecher ;  and,  indeed,  we  made  a  splendid  feast.  I  earned  the 
Ship's  cook  and  his  mate  to  cume  on  shore  and  dress  our  dinner,  and  Uie  old 
cook's  ii^ate  we  had  on  shore  assisted.  We  brought  on  shore  six  pieces  of  good 
Jneei^  nod  fpur  pieces  of  pork,  out  of  the  sliip's  provision,  with  ou»  pundh- 
howl,*  and  inaterials  to  fill  it ;  and,  in  particular,  I  gave  them  ten  bottles  of 
fremib  danety  and  ten  bottles  of  engMsh  beer;  tliingji  that  neither  the  Spaniardi 
nor  the  english  had  tasted  for  many  years*  and  whieh,  it  mey  he  mppand,  they 


*  PpNCH ; — the  n«ne  of  a  sort  of  conponnd  drink,  freqaent  in  England,  ind  p«r- 
ticalarly  about  the  maritime  pans  thereof.    Its  basis  is  spring  water,  whtdi,  being  ren- 
dered cooler,  brisker,  and  more  acid*  with  lemoo-joice,  and  sweetened  again  to  the 
palate  with  fine  sugar,  makes  what  they  call  Mherbet,  to  which  a  proper  qoantity  of  a 
spirituous  liquor,  as  brandy*  rum,  or  arrak,  being  superadded,  the  liqnor  commenees 
pQtich.    Several  authors  condemn  the  use  of  ponph,  as  prejudicial  to  the  brain,  ai.d 
nervous  system.    Dr.  Cbetke  insists  that  there  is  hot  one  wholesome  ingredient  %i  it ; 
vis.  the  water.    The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  are  various  :  some,  instead  of  lemoa- 
juice,  use  liroe-jaice :  this  is  found  less  liable  to  affect  the  head,  as  well  as  more  grateful 
to  the  stomach.  Some  also  make  milk-punch,  by  adding  near  as  much  mitk  to  the  sherbet 
as  there  is  water,  which  tempers  the  acrimony  of  the  lemon.    Others  prefer  tea-punch, 
made  of  green  tea  instead  of  water,  and  drank  hot  Lastly,  what  they  caij  *' lady's  punch," 
or  punch  for  chambermaids,  is  made  without  any  water,  of  lime-juice,  sharpened  with 
a  little  orange  and  lemon-juice ;  twice  as  much  white  wine  as  lemon-loice,  and  four 
times  as  much  brandy,  with  sugar.    This  beverage  has  furnished  occasion  for  a  happy 
instance  of  that  solemn  trifling  to  which  erudtts  are  sometimes  addicted.    In  the  freneh 
▼ersion  of  Se8tiibi*s  Utten  (1789),  it  the  following  elaborate  redpe  for  makiug  punch, 
by  the  translator,  Mr.  PiNeaaoN ;       i^*  L'at^meiitattoa  du ammtree  des  eitrom  eemrm 
de  jmraitrc  turvrenanU  ^uand  en  refiMura  tur  U  pf^gH*  ds  fAngftmunie  dtms  toute 
t  Europe,    Le  Punch  nt  atifourd^tuU  cownu  de  tmU  U  mendt.    On  en  prepare  dons  Umi 
les  cafiM,  et  mimt  du  negus,  espict  de  punch  fait  avee  da  sue  ^ofongCf  du  via  roi^^  du 
^^ucre,  et  det  arovuites.     Or,  U  Jus  de  cUroa  e$t  la  ba$e  du  paacJk,  «»ec  feou-de-vt^e- 
5ticre,  £rum]  pu  tafiop  [arrak  ?]  et  d  ton  d^aut,  Vean^de'Vie  ordinaire  [brandy].     On 
prend,  pour  faxre  cetle  boitson^  une  ^uantUS  de  eitront  hien  Juteux^  (^at  d  dtre,  ayant 
beaueoup  de  sue,  proportionn^e  a  la  grandeur  du  bowl,  ou  coupe  de  punch  ^ue  Ton  veut 
boire.     On  tei  route  sur  un  marbre,  en  ks  pressantfortement  avee  la  mabifpour  Us  dtsposer 
a  rendre,  npn  teuiement  tdut  leur  sue,  mais  encore  une  portion  de  I'huiie  eisentieUe  et  are- 
mati^  qui  riside  dans  Uur  Scarce,    On  let  coup  ensuite  en  deux,  dans  le  sent  de  leur  petit 
axep  ou  vers  U  milieu  de  ieur  lonzueur,  et  ton  en  exprime  le  sue  dans  unegrande  coupe ; 
on  y  ajoute  ensuite  rsati«de-vie-^-sucre,  ou  Ceau-^-vie  commune,  avee  de  feau  bouiUante 
en  suffisante  qantitiS  pour  tempirer  un  peu  la  violence  de  cette  demiire  {t^aear.    On  i^aute 
ensuite  ^elque  pen  de  canelle,  tfu  de  girofte*  si  l^on  veut  que  cette  hoiuon  $oit  Aromottfue. 
Lorsque  let  Anglais  mettent  du  lait  dans  leur  pwich  pour  supplier  d  iVou,  ilt  lui  donnent 
(dors  le  sumom  de  Bishop,  cV<t  a  dire,  de  boisson  d^iv^que*     Ce  punch  est,  dit-on,  ami 
de  la  poitrine  dans  cette  cireonstance ! ! !    tn  the  sentence  introductory  of  this  freneh 
anecdote,  the  editor  has  ventured  to  use  the  somewhat  novel  term  *'  erudit,**  in  order 
to  describe  a  member  of  society  who  seems  to  hear  the  same  proportion  to  a  bhilosopher 
that  an  annalist  does  to  on  historian.     Erudition  is  a  rod  in  the  hand  of  Pridbavx  ; 
a  sceptre  in  that  of  Gibbon.    Mtlton  thus  describes  the  erudit ;        *'  Uncertain  and 
unsettled  still  remains ;  deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself;  crude  or  intox- 
icate, collecting  toys,  as  children  gathering  pebbles  en  ihe  shore."  (^Paradiie  rtgmned,) 
The  editor  has  been  favoured  with  this  autlientic  recipe  for  compounding  what  is  em« 
pbatically  entituled  *'  Punch-roy^l :  £'— R   Green  tea  (infusion  oO>  1  quart ;  brsndy,  1 
pint;   rum,  1  pint;  arrak,  1  pint;   lemoa-juice,  ^  piiit ;  lime-juice,  ^  pintj  orange 
(Seville)  juice,  J  pint ;  sugar,  1/6.  mix. 
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-wm  Tery  gbd  of.  The  Spaniaids  added  to  our  feast  five  wbole  kids,  wfakh  the 
cooks  roasied ;  and  three  of  them  wene  sent,  covered  up  close,  on  board  the  ship 
•to  th«  seamen,  that  they  might  feast  on  fresh  meat  from  on  shore,  as  we  did 
with  their  salt*meat*  from  on  board.  • 


*  Salt-meat  :—the  difficulty  attending  the  renewal  of  this  article  of  sea-provisioBi 
when  abroad*  more  especially  in  tropical  dimates,  and  indeed  the  ignorance  generally 
prevailing  concerning  the  process  of  curing  flesh  intended  for  long  keeping,  has  led 
the  editpr  to  think  that  the  practical  result  of  experiments  made  by  three  distingaished 
english  mariners,  and  by  an  eminent  naval  physician,  may  prove  particularly  acceptable 
ts^the  nautical  readers  of  this  edition.  He  has,  therefore,  extracted  from  that  lich  store 
of  useful  information  disseminated  in  the  volumes  of  the  jBabfti  C^tOlttcUi  the  three 
following  recipet  for  salting  meat  (of  practicable  nse  afloat  as  well  as  on  shore)  sanctioned 
Tespectively  by  the  names  of  men  who  did  not  deem  it  beavath  their  dignity  to  descend 
to  the  iMimblest  details. of  their  profession. 

Admirul  Sir  Crab  lbs  Kvowlbs*s  recipe  to  taU  meat* . 
So  soon  as  tho  ox  is  killed,  let  it  be  skinned,  and  cat  up  into  pieces  fit  for  ose,*  as 
quick  as  possible,  and  l)e  salted  whilst  the  meat  is  hot ;  for  which  purpose  have  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  salt*petre  and  ba3'-salt,  powdered  together^and  m.ide  hot  in  an  oven, 
of  each  equal  parts ;  with  this  sprinkle  the  meat,  at  the  rate  of  about  two  u^ioces  to  the 
pound.  Then  Jay  the  pieces  on  shelving  boards  to  drain,  for  24  hours;  which  done, 
turn  them,  and  repeat  the  same  operation,  and  let  them  lie  for  twenty-four  hours 
longfr,  by  which  time  the  salt  wilhbe  all  melted,  will  have  penetrated  the  meat,  and 
the  pieces  be  well  drained.  Each  piece  must  then  be  wiped  dry  with  clean  coarse 
cloths,  and..a  sufficient  quantity  of  common  salt  be  made  hot  likewise  in  an  oven,  and 
mixed,  when  taken  out,  with  about  one  third  of  brown  sugar.  The  casks  being  ready, 
rub'  each  piece  well  with  this  mixture,  and  pack  them  well  down,  allowing  about  half 
a  pound  of  the  salt  and  sugar  to  each  pound  of  meat :  it  will  keep  good  several  yean, 
and  eat  very  fresh.  N.  B.  It  is  best  to  proportion  the  casks  or  barrels  to  the  quantity 
consumed  at  a  time,  os  the  seldomer  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  the  better :  the  samt 
process  does  for  pork,  only  a  larger  quantity  of  salt,  and  less  sugar  ;  but  the  preserva- 
tion^ofboth  depends  equally  upon  the  meat  Being  hot.  when  first  salted.   jS.  <C.  ii»  97. 

.  .        Admiral  Vernon's  recipe  to  cure  beef. 
Take  four  gallons  of  good  water,  to  which  add  one  pound  and  a  half  of  good  rouses- 
vado  sugar,  six  or  eightounces  of  salt  pctre,  and  eight  pounds  of  common  salt.     Let  these 
be  boiled,  and  when  the  liquor  is  cold,  it  is  fit  for  use.    The  sooner  the  meat  is  cut  up 
after  the  ox  is  k^led  the  better.    Sprinkle  each  piece  of  meat  with  equal  parts  of  common 
salt,  and  brown  sugar,  mixed  together.    Let  the  meat  drain  twelve  boors,  and  repeat 
t))e  operation,  first  turning  the  meat:  after  having  drained  twelve  hours,  wipe  the 
neat  iprith  a  clean  cloth,  and  rub  it  well  with  the  salt  and  sugar  mixed.     Pot  it  into  the 
cask^  and  poor  the  liquor  on,  so  as  to  cover  the  meat.  The  same  process  cores  tongues. 
The  Method  practised  by  Captain  Coox,  at  Otaheite,  and  the  Sandwich 
Jslandst  to  cure  Pork  in  an  hot  climate. 
It  has  generally  been  thought  impracticable  to  cure  the  flesh  of  animals  by  salting, 
in  tropical  climates ;  the  progress  of  putrefaction  being  so  rapid,  as  not  to  allow  timt 
for  the  salt  to  take,  as  they  express  it,  before  the  meat  gets  a  taint,  which  prevents  the 
effect  of  thepickle*     We  do  not  find  that  experiments  relative  to  this  subject,  have  been 
made  by  the  navigators  of  any  nation  before  Captain  Coox.    In  his  first  trials,  which 
were  made  in  1774,  during  his  second  vovage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  success  be  met 
with,  tliough  very  imperfect  was  yet  soincient  to  convince  him  of  the  error  of  the  re- 
ceived opinion.    As  the  voyage,  in  which  he  was  then  engaged,  was  likely  to  be  pro- 
tracted a  year  beyond  the  time  for  which  the  ships  had  been  victualled,  he  was  ander 
the  necessAy  of  providing,  by  some  such  means,  for  the  subsistence  of  the  crews,  or  of 
i^Iinquishing  the  further  prosecution  of  his  discoveries.     He,  therefore,  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  his  attempts,  and  the  event  answered  his  most  sanguine  expeo* 
taiions. 

The  hogs  which  lie  marie  use  of  for  this  purpose,  were  of  various  sizes,  weighing 
fVom  i'oQT  to  twr-lve  sturie  (14/6.)  Tiie  time  of  slaughtering  was  always  in  the  afternoon, 
and  as  soon  as  the  hair  was  scalded  off,  and  the  pni rails  removed,  the  hog  was  divided 
iiWb  pieces  of  four  or  eight  pounds  each,  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  of  the  chine  taken 
oiit  f  Mud,  in  tlie  larger  sort,  th6  ribs  hIso.  Every  piece  then  being  carefully  wiped  and 
examined,  and  the  veins  cleared  of  the  coagulated  blood,  they  were  handed  to  the 
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f '  Aftir  tbk  ieut|  at  which  wa  were  vo^  iiraorendy  tnerry,  I  broiiglt  oixlinf 

tcaigo  of  goods ;  wherein,  that  there  might  be  no  di«pate  about  dividing,  I- show* 

ed  them  that  there  wat  a  tufficiency  for  them  all,  desiring  that  they  might  all 

take  ao  equal  quantity  of  the  goods  that  were  for  wearing ;  that  it  to  say,  equal 

when  made  op.    As,  6rst,  I  distributed  linen  sufficient  to  make  every  one  of 

them  four  shirts,  and,  at  the  Spaniards^  request^  afterwards  made  them  up  sir: 

these  were  exceeding  comfortable  to  them,  Irating  been  what,  asf  may  say,' 

they  had  long  since  forgot  the  use  of,  or  what  it  was  to  wear  them.    I  allotted 

the  thin  english  stuffs,  which  I  mentioned  before,  to  make  every  one  a  light 

coat  like  a  frock,  which  I  judged  fittest  for  the  heat  of  the  season,  cool  and 

loose ;  and  ordered  that  whenever  they  decayed  they  should  make  more,  as 

they  thought  fit  i  the  like  for  pumps,  shoes,  stockings,  hats»  &c. 

I  cannot  express  what  pleasure,  what  satisfaction  sat  upon  the  countenances- 
of  all  these  poor  men,  when  they  saw  the  care  I  had  taken  of  them,  and  how 
well  I  had  furnished  them.    They  told  me  I  was  a  father  to  them  ;  and  tha^' 
having  such  a  correspondent  as  I  was  in  so  remote  a  part  of  the  world,  it  would 
iuake  them  forget  that  they  were  left  in  a  desolate  place;  and  they  all  vHslnntanly 
engaged  to  me  not  to  leave  the  place  without  my  consent.  / 

Then  I  presented  to  them  the  people  1  had  brought  with  mo ;  particularly  the 
tailor,  the  smith,  and  the  two  carpenters,  all  of  them  roost  necessary  people ; 
but,.idbove  all,  my  general  artificer,  than  whom  they  could  not  name  any  thing 
that  was  more  useful  to  them;  and  the  tailor,  to  shew  bis  concern  for  them,  went 
to  work  immediately,  and,  with  my  leave,  made  them  every  one  a  shirt,  the  first 
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saltert,  whilst  the  flesh  remained  still  warm.  After  they  had  been  well  robbed  with 
salt,  they  were  placed  in  an  heap,  on  a  stage  raised  in  the  opea  air,  covered  with  pianbi , 
and  pressed  with  the  heaviest  weights  we  could  lay  upon  them.  In  this  situation  they 
xemained  until  the  next  eveniogr  when  they  were  again  well  wiped,  and  eiamined, 
.  and  the  suspicious  parts  taken  away.  Tbcy  were  then  pat  into  a  tub  of  strong  pickle, 
where  they  were  always  looked  over,  once  or  twice  a  day ;  and  if  any  pieces  had  not 
taken  the  salt,  which  was  readily  discovered  by  the  smell  of  the  pickle,  they)  were 
i.romediatdy  taken  out,  re-examined,  and  the  soaud  pieces  pat  into  fresh  pickle.  Thi5, 
however*  atler  the  precautions  before  used,  seldom  happened.  After  six  days,  they 
were  taken  out,  examined  for  the  last  time,  and  being  again  slightly  pressed,  they  were 
packed  in  barrels,  with  a  thin  layer  of  salt  between  them.  Some  barrels  of  this  pork, 
pickiM)  atOvKJiyeein  January  1779.  were  brought  to  Englandt  where  it  was  fasted  by 
several  pecsons,  about  Christmas '1780,  and  found  to  be  perfectly  sound  and  wholesome. 
We  are  informed,  by  a  note  subjoined  to  the  above,  that  Mr.  Vancou'VXR,  when  lieu* 
tenant,  tjried  the  method  here  recommended,  both  with  english  and  Spanish  pork,  dur« 
iog  a  cruise  in  1782,  and  found  it  answer.  JEt.  <!>">  98. 

Dr.  Blanx^s  recipe  for  tatting  Meat. 
Mr.  Fi,KTcnRB»  a  navy  surgeon,  mentions,  that  spiccs,  being  antiseptic  bodies,  might 
be  substituted  for  part  of  the  salt  in  caring  provision,  and  this  would  no  doabt  be  an 
improvement  in  the  sea  victualling.  The  quantity  of  spice  he  proposes  for  every  barrel 
of  beef  or  ]>ork  is,  four  ounces  of  black  pepper,  and  as  much  alUspice,  and  also  eight 
ounces  of  nitre,  in  powder.  It  ma;^  be  farther  alleged  as  an  ad  vantage  of  spice  over 
salt,  that  it  would  be  less  apt  to  run  into  brine,  which  robs  the  meat  of  Uie  greater  pari 

3f  its  nourishment.  I  have  made  some  trials  of  caring  beef  by  half  the  usual  quantity 
f  salt,  and  in  place  of  tha  other  half^  I  caused  to  be  added  to  every  hundred  pounds 
one  pound  of  pounded  pimento,,  as  much  powdered  juniper  berries,  and  an  ounce 
and  a  half  (liquid  measure)  of  muriatic  acid.  The  powdered  spices  were  mixed  with 
the  salt,  and  robbed  on  the  beef;  and  the  acid  mixed  with  the  pickle,  used  ia  the  com* 
mon  method  of  curing  beef^  I  sent  part  of  it  to  the  West  Indies;  and  seventeen 
months  after  it  was  cured,  and  about  fonrteen  months  af^er  being  in  that  climate,  it 
was  opened  by  direction  of  Rear-admiral  Fobo,  who  obligingly  undertook  to  superintend 
the  experiment ;  and  the  report  made  waa>  that  it  was  perfectly  sweet  and  juicy,  and 
so  fresb  (hat  salt  would  have  been  necessary  to  give  it  a  relish  bad  it  not  been  for  the 
spices.  I  kept  by  me  in  London  some  that  was  cured  at  the  saraetime,  and  in  tha 
lame  manner,  examining  it  at  different  times ;  and  found  tbar  h  was  perfectly  good  at 
Uie  end  of  five  > ears.  !^.€*\\h  S6S. 
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MBihtSA ;  wuAp  wUdiirM  ikttl  mora^  1»  tau#it  die  wd«ie»Mt«ttlylMwto 
tew  eed  tiMkymd  utfe  the  neMile,  bnt  mack  them  emt  to  make  the  sMite  for 
dieir  hatkmaiBf  Mid  for  ett  Che  retu 

A»  te  the  cunpeeler%  I  tcavee  need  memioii  heir  mtiM  ^kty  were  r  f^  ^ttef 
took  to  pieees  elf  my  cltiMgrf  enhamlv  things^  ami  made  tbem  clever^  cmtvenietit 
teUeti  Meeliy  beMlMder  eupboerJai  lodieny  abdf es^  and  etery  tbin^  ttmy 
vPMKed  oi  duU  kiod.  Bof  to  let  them  see  how  itatave  made  %nk6ecn  at  flnft, 
1  carried  the  cerpeptert  to  see  Will  Atkini'i  bashei-hoosey  es  i  cabled  h ;  Km! 
thejF  both  owMc  they  never  taw  an  instance  of  sitob  natwnd  in|^dnitT  befcfte; 
ttor  aey  thinKte  regalar  and  io  handily  biiik,  at  least  of  ite  kind  i  an^  one  of 
them*  when  Xe  taw  it,  after  mowig  n  geod  while,  tarning  abonc  to  i*r,  "ttm 
sore*'*  says  he,  **  thet  man  has  no  need  of  aa ;  yon  need  do>  ndthirtg  bat  glr# 
him  took.'' 

Then  I  broeght  theia  out  all  my  store  of  tools,  and  gave  every  man  »  digginf 
spade,*  a  shee^  and  a  rake^for  we  had  no  harrows  of  ploughs;  artd  lo  every 
separate  piece  a  fiiek*axe,  a  crew,  n  bruad-aae,  and  a  mw  9  always  appointing^ 
tml^  a»  enen  as  any  were  broken  or  worn  ooi  ther  shoald  be  waffke&,  without 
gmdging,  oat  of  the  general  stores  that  i  left  beniad^  Kailsy  staples^  binges^ 
bammers,  chisels,  knives^  sdnars,  and  aU  sorts  Wf  iron«work  they  hsKi  widsiiot 
tale»  as  they  leqoired :  for  no  man  would  lahe  more  Chan  he  wnnted,  afldbtf 
roiist  be-  a  Kiel  that  would  waste  or  spoil  them  en  any  aeooont  whatever;  and, 
for  the  oseof  ibe  smitb^  I  left  two  consof  nnwniaght  iron*  for  a  supply. 
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*  Ibov  >— ♦•hsid,  fawMor and i— I leablty  mttai,  of  a-greyitk  coloarr  of  graat 
ia  the  atfain  of  Itfe.  Iroo,  like  other  teetab,  i*  said  by  tbv  old  chenmts  to  eooMt  ef 
«arth»  p&lflgiiC0»,  and  a  metallie  or  aierennal  principle.  This  mrut  has,  nest  to  gold, 
the  grcfttett  teoadty  6f  psttt  s  an  iron  wire,  the  diomettr  of  which  is  1-lOih  of  an  inehy 
being  eapable  of  sastaining  450lb,  witboot  being  broken.  It  is  the  lightest  of  alt  metsk  9%^ 
cepe  tin«  being  between  seven  and  ei^  times  specifically  heavier  than  water.  It  i^  also 
the  hardest,  most  elastid,  and  except  platina  and  numganese*  the  most  dii&oult  to  raell  of 
all  metaliic  sabstances*  Though  iron  grows  recikhot  mocfa  sooner  than  any  other  metal* 
it  is  not  fusible  by  the  heat  of  ordinary  furnaces*  nor  without  an  intense  white  heal. 
Wlien  perfectly  malleable^  it  is  said  n6t  to  be  fusible  at  all,  without  additionsi  or  the 
immediate  contact  'of  the  burning  fuel ;  and  wh€n  melted  to  lose  its  malleability  :  but 
RsAVM^vx  ibuad»  that  forged  iron  which  ooold  not  be  made  to  melt  in  a  crucible  without 
addition,  was  brought  into  fusion  by  surrounding  it  with  g^sam  or  plaster  of  Paris ; 
and  Dr.  Lawis  found  that  iron,  Chos  melted,  proved  very  maiieable,  though  ioaie 
have  thought  that  forged  iron  brought  into  fusion,  is  of  the  same  nature  with  coanaort 
cast  iron.  Iron  expands  the  least  of  the  metals  by  heat  }  artd  in  the  act  of  furiaa# 
instead  of  continuing  to  expand  like  the  ether  metaJs,  it  shrinks ;  and  in  its  retons 
to  a  consistent  state,  instead  6f  shrinking  like  the  other  metals,  it  expands  or  dilates 
into  a  large  volume ;  and  one  of  the  marks  of  this  dilatation  is,  the  convexky  of  its  sar* 
face,  in  circumstances  wherdn  that  of  other  metals  ie  depressed.  Tbi»  property  of  iron 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Kkaumur,  excellently  fits  it  for  receiving  itaipressiott*  flam 
mouM»  ^  but  Dr.  Lkwh  observes  that  platina  seema  to  destroy  this  power  ie  hbil. 
He  also  observes*  that  platina,  melted  vrith  cast-iron^  eontriimtes  to  render  it  foagh, 
probably  by  throwing  out  and  consuming  that  sulphureous  natttpr,  to' whiehr  the  hrittk^ 
ness  of  this  kind  of  iron  is  chiefly  owing,  and  which  is  separated  in  the  process  by  which 
iron  ia  made  aMUeahle  i  and  he  therefore  conjectures  that  platiua»  for  certain  purposes, 
may  prove  a*  valnaWe  addition  to  this  moat  useful  metal*  to  which  tJb%  workmen  cannot 
cdmmanieale'  the  hardness  that  is  often  re(|aired,  without  imparting,  at  the  same  tine, 
briitlenew  and  intractability.  Iron,  eiposed  to  •  white  heat  insuifieient  for  its  fusion,  is 
calcined  Ihrst  intO'  blaekish  Males*  and  afterwards  into  a  dark  reddish  powder,  called 
erocui  marHt  ostrMgeiti*  whioh  is  nothing  but  the  proper  earth  of  iron  deprived  of  the 
greatest  pari  of  il»  phlogiston  by  calcination.'  When  strongly  heated,  the  surface  of  iron 
appears  covered  with  a  soft  vitreoos  matter*  like  vami«h,  in  this  state  piece* of  it  cohere, 
and  on  being  hammeied  together,  weld  or  unite  without  discovering  a  juncture.  Ar 
iron  is  the  only  metal  which  evhibiis  this  appearance  in  the  fire,  it  is  likewise  the  only 
one  capable  of  being  welded.  Iron  heated  as  much  as  possible,  or  until  it  becomes  of 
a  shinmg  white  colour,  and  is  just  begimitng  to  fuse,  has  the  appearance  of  a  comSus- 
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My  BMgpBiM of  powder  and  arms  wliich  I broagtal  them  WAftttch,  otm  (d 
profofion,  that  tboy  oovld  not  hot  rejoice  at  them  ;  for  ciow  they  imSM  march 
as  I  osed  to  do,  with  a  musket  u|)qq  each  shonlder,  if  there  was  octesioir,  tttMf 
wtn  able  to  light  a  thoosand  savages  if  they  had  bat  some  Ktde  adtantag^  of 
sitiiatkn,  whi<^  abo  tfaef  coald  oot  miss,  i  f  tliey  had  oeeasiott. 

I  carried  on  shore  win  me  the  young  man  whose  mother  wtta  starred  to  deftth, 
and  the  maid  also;  she  wa»a  sober,  well-educated,  reKgious  yoang  woman,  aad 
behaved  so  inoflensi? ely,  that  every  one  gave  her  a  eood  worii ;  she  bfetf,  indeed, 
aa  uahappy  life  with  us,  there  being  no  woman  in  She  ship  bat  herself,  but  she 
bore  it  with  patience.  After  a  while,  seeing  things  so  well  ordered,  afld^  in  M 
Hoe  a  way  of  thriving  opon  my  island,  and  comidenng  that  they  bad  netther 
^sinesB  or  acquaintance  in  the  East  ladies^  or  reason  for  tsking  so  hmg  tt  tot-' 
•ge ;  I  say,  conftideriog  aU  this,  both  of  them  came  to  me,  and  desited  I  womd 
gite  them  leaire  to  remain  on  the  island,  and  be  entered^sfliong  my  family,  ai 
fhey  called  it.  I  agreed  to  this  readily ;  and  they  had  a  little  plot  Of  grocmtf 
allotted  to  them«  where  they  had  three  tents  or  houses  set  up,  sttrrontided  with 
m  basket-work,  pallisadoed  like  Atkins*s  adjoining  to  his  planiatioa.  Tlieir  t^ti 
were  eoatrivied  so  that  they  had  each  of  them  a  room  apart  to  Mdge  in»  and  a 
niiddle  tent^  like  a  great  store-honse,  to  lay  their  goods  in,  and  to  eat  and  drink 
io.  And  now  the  other  two  £n|lbhmen  removed  their  habitatioti  to  the  sanM 
place  ;  and  so  the  island  was  divided  into  three  colonies  and  no  more,  vUf,  the 
Spaniards,  with  old  Fitday  and  the  first  servants,  at  my  old  habitation  under 
toe  bill,  which  was,  in  a  word,  the  capital  city,  and  where  they  had  so  enlarged  mid 
tftteaded  their  works,  as  well  under,  as  on  the  outside  of  the  hill,  that  they  lived ^ 
thoegh  perftsbtly  concealed,  yet  full  at  large.  Never  vras  dier«  such  a  little  city 
id  a  wood,  and  so  bid  in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  for  I  verily  believe  a  thoasarrd 
*  meft  might  have  ranged  the  island  a  month,  and,  if  they  had  not  known  there 
was  soch  a  thing,  and  looked  on  purpose  for  it,  they  would  not  have  found  its 
f(%T  the  trees  stood  so  thick  and  so  close,  and  grew  so  fast  witveo  one  into  aac>. 
ihet,  that  nothing  %ut  cutting  them  down  first  could  discover  the  place,  except 
die  only  two  narrow  entrances  where  they  went  in  and  out  cocrld  bd  fnund,  which 
wa»  not  very  easy ;  one  of  them  was  jost  down  at  the  water's  edge,  on  the  side 
of  the  creek,  and  it  wa$  afterwards  above  two  hundred  yards  to  tlw  place  ;'  and 
the  other  was  op  a  ladder  at  twice,  as  I  hare  already  formerly  described  it ;  and 
they  hod  also  a  large  vi^od  thick  planted  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  containhig  above  an 
acre,  which  grew  apnce,  and  concealed  the  place  from  all  discovery  there,  with 
unly  one^ narrow  place  between  two  trees,  not  easily  to  be  discovered,  to  enter 
on  that  side. 

Tli«  other  colony  was  that  of  Will  Atkins,  where  there  were  four  families 
■'•■'■-  -  ■ 

fible  body ;  penetrated  by  a  bright  and  vivid  flame ;  and  the  inflanuaalle  priaciple 
of  this  metal  tbns  heated,  really'  burns  in  a  sensible  raauoer ;  »  number  of  shining  sparks 
tbootin^  oat  from  if,  and  burning  with  decrepitation.  Iron  appears  to  be  a  combus- 
ttbie  snhstance,  ftom  the  great  loss  or  waste  of  quantity  observable  in  it,  when  exposed 
to  a  red*  and  etpeetaUy  to  a  whtttr  beat :  and  tins  combustion  is  excited  and  uiaintiri'ug^ 
like  that  of  oifaer  combustible  substances,  by  coofaet  of  air.  The  sparks  produced  by 
the  collision  of  steel  wkb  flint,  appear  to  be  globular  particles  of  iron,  which  have  been 
fused,  and  imperfectly  scorified  or  Fttrifled.  The  igiiitiOn,  light,  and -fusion  of  the 
•parks,  are  occationed  by  the  baat  escited  by  the  combustion  of  their  own  inflannttable 
matter,  and  contiaued  in  these  panicles  during  their' passage  thnmgfa  the  atr,  and  not 
Barely  by  the  heat  oommuiMcated  by  tlie  collision  ;  for  by  an  etpertment  of  Mr. 
Hawksbsb,  it  appears,  that  these  sparks  struck  by  coilision,  are  not  visible*  that  it, 
they  are  not  ignited,  and  do  not  daflagr»(e  ra  aa  eihausted  receiver  t  the  air  beiOje: 
necessary  to  maintain  and  excite  their  deflagration  and  corobusfion.  Iron,  like  other 
caleinabfe  metalsi  acquires  an  increase  of  weight  by  calcination:  and,  by  complete 
calcination,  it  ia  said  to  receive  an  aogmentation  of  one-third  of  its  weight.  Iron  may 
be  softonod  by  haftling  it  often  in  the  ftre,  hammeritig  it,  and  letting  it  cool  of  itseli ; 
and  it  it  hardened  by  extinguishing  it  in  watar.    See  pager  69,  8l«  105,  t17. 
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'•f  BngUshmm,  I  meui  those  I  had  left  there  with  their  vrives  und  cbiMren ;  ditee 
savages  that  were  slaves ;  the  widow  and  the  children  af  theJBnglishmau  that  was 
killed ;  the  ^oiuig  roan  and  the  maid  ;  and,  by  the  way,  we  made  a  wife  of  her 
before  we  went  away*  There  was  also  the  two  carpenters  and  the  tailor,  whom 
I  brought  with  me  fur  them;  also  the  smith,  who  was  a  very  necessary  man  to 
them,  especially  as  a  gan-smith,  to  take  care  of  their  arms;  and  my  other  man, 
whom  I  called  '^  Jack-of-ali-trades,"  who  was  in  hiroselt'asgood  almost  as  twenty 
men  ;  forjbe  was  not  only  a  very  ingenious  fellow,  but  a  very  merry  fellow ;  and 
before  I  went  away  we  married  him  to  the  honest  maid  tliat  came  with  the 
youth  in  the  ship  I  mentioned  before. 

And  now  I  speak  of  marrying,  it  brings  me  naturally  to  say  something  of  (he 
french  ecclesiastic  that  I  had  brought  with  me  out  of  the  ship's  crew  whom  I 
I  took  up  at  sea.  It  is  true  this  man  was  a  ronianist,  and  perhaps  it  may  give 
offense  to  some  hereafter,  if  I  leave  any  thing  extraordinary  upon  record  ot  a 
man  whom,,  before  I  begin,  I  most  (to  set  him  out  in  just  colours)  represent  in 
terms  very  much  to  his  disadvantage,  in  the  account  of  protestants :  as,  first, 
that  he  was  a  {lapist ;  secondly  a  popish  priest ;  and  thirdly,  a  french  popifb 
priest.  But  justice  demands  of  me  to  give  him  a  due  character ;  and  I  mast 
say,  he  was  a  grave*  sober,  pious,  and  most  religious  person  ;  exact  in  his  life,, 
extensive  in  his  charity,  and  exemplary  in  almost  every  thing  he  did.  What, 
then,  can  any  one  say,  against  niv  being  very  sensible  of  the  value  of  such  a  man> 
notwithstanding  his  profession  r  though  it  may  be  my  opinion,  perhaps,  as  well 
as  t)^  opinion  of  others  who  shall  read  this,  that  he  was  mistaken. 

The  nrst  hour  that  I  began  to  cont'erse  with  him  after  he  had  agreed  to  go 
vith  roe  to  the  East-Indies,  I  found  reason  to  delight  exceedingly  in  his  conver- 
tation  I  and  he  first  beg^n  with  me  about  religion  in  the  most  obliging  manner 
imaginable*  **  Sir,*'  says  he,  **  you  have  not  only  under  God  (and  at  that  he 
^ssed  bis  breast)  saved  my  life,  but  you  have  admitted  me  to  go  this  voyage 
in  your  ship,  and  by  ^pur  obliging  civility,  have  taken  me  into  your  family,  giv- 
ine  me  an  opportunity  of  free  conversation.  Now,  Sir,  you  see  by  my  habit 
what  my  profession  is,  and  I  guess  by  your  nation  what  your's  is;  1  may  think 
it  is  my  duty*  and  doubtless  it  is  so,  to  use  tny  utmost  endeavours,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  bring  all  the  souls  I  can  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  to  embrace 
the  catholic*  doctrine  :  but  as  I  am  here  under  your  permission,  and  in  your 
family,  I  am  bound,  in  justice  to  your  kindness,  as  well  as  in  decency  and  good 
manners,  to  be  under  your  government,  and,  therefore^  I  shall  not,  witlbout 
your  leave,  enter  into  any  debate  on  the  pdints  of  religion  in  which  we  may  not 
agree,  farther  than  you  shall  eive  me  leave.''  I  told  him  his  carriage  was  so  mo- 
dest, that  I  could  not  but  acknowledge  it ;  that  it  was  true  we  were  such  people 
as  they  called  heretics,  but  that  lie  was  not  the  first  catholic  I  had  conversed 
with  without  falling  into  inconveniences,  or  carrying  the  questions  to  any  height 
in  debate ;  that  he  should  not  find  himself  the  worse  used  for  being  of  a  different 
opinion  from  us ;  and  If  we  did  not  converse  without  any  dislike  on  either  side, 
it  would  be  his  fault,  not  our^s.    lie  replied,  that  he  thought  all  our  conversation 

*  Catholic  : — froni  ftara  and  oX«f,  whole ;  •  thing  that  is  universal  or  general. 
Some  Iiave  said,  that  Tubodosjos  (the  great)  first  introduced  the  term  catholic  into 
the  church  ;  appointing  by  an  edict,  that  the  title  should  be  applied  by  way  of  pre-enii- 
nence«  to  those  churches  which  adhered  to  the  council  of  Nicea,  in  exclusion  af  the 
Arians,  &c«  Catholicism,  however,  soon  changed  hands :  for  under  the  Emperor  Con- 
STANTius,  Arianism  became  so  predominant,  that  the  Arians  were  called  the  Catholics. 
But  the  term  wa6  used  much  more  anciently,  as  by  Poltcarp  and  Ignatius.  Ubi 
fuerit  Jenii  Christus  (says  the  latter),  ibi  ctt  eccUiia  catholica.  The  romisb  church  now 
assumes  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  the  catholic  church.  But  the  term  '*  roroan- 
caiholic,"  is  one  of  those  figures  of  speech  which  we  are  wont  to  describe  in  commiHX 
parlance  by  the  epithet  "  hull."  For  literally  it  imvrixs  particular'imivenal,  and,  there- 
fore, might  be  rendered  even  cathoUc'tchismatic,  So  this  may  be  termed  without  iai* 
propriety  (^ridendo  dicere  vcrum)t  »  pope's  bull. 
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taii^t  beeauly  separated  fjrom'djfputos ;  tfait  it  vna  not  bit  bufliness  to  cap  pHn- 
ciples  ivith  every  msui  he  conversed  with ;  and  that  he  ratlier  desired  me  to  con- 
irerse  with  him  as  a  gentleman  than  as  a  religiooist ;  that,  if  I  would  give  him 
leave  at  any  tioie  to  discourse  upon  religious  subjects,  he  would  readily  comply 
with  it,  and  thai  then  he  did  not  doubt  but  I  would  allow  him  also  to  dsfeud  his 
own  opinions  as  well  as  he  could:  bat  that,  widiout  my  leave,  he  would  not 
break  in.  upon  me  with  nay  auchJthing.  He  told  me  farther,  that  he  would  not 
cease  to  do  all  that  became  him,  in  his  office  ais  a  priest  as  well  as  a  private 
christian,  to  procure  the  good  of  the  ship,  and  the  safety  of  b\\  that  was  in  her  ; 
and  although,  perhaps,  we  would  not  join  with  him,,  and  he  could  not  pray  with 
us,  he  hoped  be  might  pray  for  us,  which  he  would  do  upon  all  occasions.  In 
this  manner  we  conversed  ;  and  as  he  was.  of  the  most  obliging,  geotleinau4ike 
behaviour,  so  he  was,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  a  man  of  good  sense,  and, 
as  I  believe,  of  great  leaning. 

He  gave  me  a  most  divettiog  account  of  his  life,  and  of  the  nuiny  extraordinary 
events  of  it;  of  many  adventures  which  had  befallen  him  in  the  few  years  that 
be  had  been  abroad  in  the  world  ;  and  particularly  tliis  was  very  remarkable;  viz. 
that  during  the  voyage  he  was  now  engaged  in,  he  had  liad  the  misfortune  to  be 
jive  times  shipped  and  unshipped,  and  never  to  go  to  the  place  whither  any  of  the 
ships  he  was  in  were  at  first  designed.  That  his  first  intent  was  to  have  gone 
to  Martinico^  and  that  he  went  on  board  a  ship  bound  thither  at  St.-Malo ;  but, 
being  forced  into  Lisbon  by  bad  weather,  the  ship  received  some  damage  by  rua« 
ning aground  in  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tagus,  and  was  obliged  to  unload  her  cargo 
there ;  but  finding  a  port liguese  ship  tliere  bound  to  the  Madeiras,*  and  ready 
to  sail,  and  supposing  he  should  easily  meet  with  a  vessel  there  bound  to  Mar- 
tinico,  he  went  on  board  in  order  to  sail  to  the  Madeiras;  but  the  master  of  tlie 
Portuguese  ship  being  but  an  indi£Gerent  nuiriner,  had  been  out  of  his  reokoniog^ 

^— ^— — — — ^"^^^— ^-^~— ^-"-^^"^ 

*  Mao^XHas: — the  collective  name  of  a  group  of  islands  in  the  north  Atlantic 
ocean,  individually  named  Madeira,  Porto-Santo,  and  Deserta«,  settled. and  governed 
by  Portugal.  Ttie  JBebal  ((^nicfe  contains  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the 
island  Madeira,  vol.  xii,  p.  108.  A  view  of  its  eastern  end,  xx,  986..  A  view  of  the 
governinent-hooae  at  Funclial,  called  Pabida  de  St,  Xtfurmfo,  xxii,  SIS.  A  view  of  Porte* 
Santo,  xxviii*  53.  Hydrography  of  the  same,  71.  It  has  been  recommended  for  ships 
outward-bound  to  the  southcru  heinispbere,  after  leaving  tlie  english  channel,  to  steer 
lor  Madeira:  this  seems  not  advisable,  unless  th^ir  particular  destination  be  thither  s 
for  they  will  roost  probably  carry  steadier  winds  by  keeping  to  westward  of  it,  nt  any 
convenient  distance  exceediiTg  7  or  8  leagues.  In  the  winter  mouths  it  is  certainly 
preferable  to  do  so;  for  strong  westerly  gales  prevail  from  November  to  January, 
producing  eddy  winds,  and  severe  squalls  among  these  islands,  which  are  occasioned 
by  the  high  land  affbcting  the  course  of  the  atmospheric  current.  These  gales  blow 
with  such  violence,  as  to  force  ships  to  sea  from  Funchal  road,  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
at  a  time,  before  they  can  regain  their  anchorage.  They  are  accompanied  by  soch  a 
heavy  sea,  as  to  bury  a  ship's* bowsprit ;  by  violent  squalls  of  rain;  and  by  such  thick 
£bg  occasionally,  as  to  obscure  the  land  of  Madeira  and  of  the  Desertas,  and  thereby 
render  the  navigation  perilous,  and  in  some  instances  fatal.  Porto  Santo  is  in  "33*  6'  18"  N» 
16*  20'  W.  Madeira  (eastend),  32°  42'  N.  Funchal  Sr  37'  30"  N.  ir'  5'  W.  The 
'Flat,  or  Table,  Deserta,  is  about  4  leagues  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Madeira. 
The  magnetic  variation  hereabouts  was  21*  W.  in  the  year  1800.  Although  the* 
discovery  of  Madeira  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Portuguese,  yet  there  is  reaison 
to  thin^  it  was  not  only  visited  by  the  Romans,  and  probably  also  by  the  Normans, 
(those  skilful  navigators  of  whom  we  know  too  little,  who  followed  the  Arabians,  and 
preceded  the  Portuguese,  in  nautical  skill)  ',  but  even  considerable  importance  ought  to 
be  attached  to  a  singular  narrative  which  is  on  record,  of  the  preservation  of  one 
Robert- a-Machin,  an  Englishman,  therein  stated  to  have  been  shipwrecked  and 
to  have  died  upon  this  island,  some  time  in  the  long  reign  of  King  Edward  III, 
which  extends  from  1327  to  1377.  Sec  Astlby's  Collection;  Ci.arkf*s  Progreu  of 
Maritime  Discovery;  Bowles's  poem,  The  Spirit  of  Discovery',  and' Clakke's  A^ait- 
fragia  (ISOo.) 
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mad  they  drate  to  Fayil,*  wliere»  howvWy  he  Imppeoed  to  find  a  veij  good 
nurkat  for  his  carigo,  whidi  was  ccwrn ;  and,  therafora,  resolvtd  not  to  go  ta  tfa« 
Madtvrmf  but  to  md  salt  at  the  isle  of  Majf^f  and  so  co  away  to  Newfomidhuid* 
He  bad  bo  rsoMdj  in  this  eiigence,  but  to  |o  with  Uie  shm,  and  had  a  pret^ 
food  voyage  as  far  as  the  Banks  ^so  they  oall  die  place  wnere  they  catch  the 
fish),  where,  mcetmg  with  a  frenoi  ship  bound  from  France  to  Qaebec»  in  the 
river  of  Canada,  and  from  thence  to  Martinico,  to  carry  provisions,  he  thou^t 
he  should  have  an  oppor tanity  to  complete  his  first  d^gn ;  bat  when  oe 
came  to  Quebec,  the  master  of  the  ship  died,  and  the  vessel  proceeded  no 
farther :  so  the  next  voyage,  he  shipped  himself  for  FrancCf  in  the  ship  that 
was  burned  when  we  took  them  up  at  sea ;  and  then  lUpped  with  ns  for  the 
East-Indies,  as  I  have  already  said. .  Thus  he  had  been  disappointed  in  five 
voyages,  all»  as  I  may  call  it,  in  one  voyage^  besides  what  I  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  farther  of  the  same  person. 

But  I  shall  not  make  digressions  into  other  men's  stories,  which  have  no 
relation  to  my  own  :  I  return  to  what  oonoems  our  affiurs  in  the  ishuid.  He 
came  to  me  one  morning,  for  he  lodged  among  as  all  the  while  we  were  upon 
the  ishmd,  and  it  happened  to  be  just  when  I  was  eoing  to  visit  the  Fjiglirfuncn's 
colony  at  tlie  farthest  part  of  the  island  ;  I  saj,  he  came  to  me^  and  told  me^ 
vrith  a  very  grave  coontenanoey  .that  he  had,  for  two  or  tliree  days,  desired  an 
opportunity  of  some  discourse  with  me,  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  displeasing 
to  me,  because  he  thought  it  mi|ht,  in  some  measure,  correspond  with  my  geoenu 
design,  which  was,  the  praqien^  of  my  new  ookmy,  and  perhaps  might  put  it, 
at  least  more  than  he  yet  thought  H  was,  in  the  way  of  God*s  blessing. 

I  looked  a  tittle  surprised  at  the  last  part  of  his  discourse,  and  turning  a  little 
shor^  **  How,  Siri'^  said  I,  **  can  it  be  said  that  we  are  not  in  the  way  of  God's 
blessing,  after  such  visible  assistances  and  wonderful  deliverances  as  we  have 
seen  here^  und  of  which  I  have  pven  you  a  lai]ge  account?  "^  ^  If  you  had 
pleased,  Sir,**  said  he,  with  a  world  of  modes^,  and  yet  with  great  readiness, 
^*  to  have  heard  me,  you  would  have  found  no  room  to  have  been  displeased, 
nacfa  less  to  think  so  hard  of  me,  that  I  should  suggest  tbst  you  have  not  had 
wonderful  assistances  and  deliverances ;  and  I  hope,  on  your  behalf,  that  you  are. 
in  the  way  of  God's  blessing,  as  your  design  is  exceeding  good,  and  will  prosper: 
but.  Sir,  though  it  were  more  so  than  is  even  possible  to  you,  yet  there  may  be 
some  among  you  that  are  not  eoually  right  in  their  actions :  and  you  know  that, 
in  the  story  of  the  children  or  Israel,  one  Achan  in  the  camp  removed  God*s 
blessing  from  them,  and  turned  his  band  so  against  them,  thai  thirty-six  of 
them,  Mthough  not  concerned  ii»  the  crime,  were  the  objects  of  divine  vengeance, 
Imd  bore  the  weight  of  that  punishment.'*^ 

I  was  sensibly  touched  with  his  discpars^  and  told  him  his  inference  was  so 
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*  Fatal  ^^The  westernmott  island  of  the  central  grotfp  of  the  Afores  :  it  is  high* 
aboot  three  leagoes  in  extent,  of  circalar  form,  and  its  western  extremity  is  in  latitode 
38^  SV  N.  longitude  fS*"  52^  W.    See  jBt.tf.  zxi.  5 ;  xxtft,  Ut ;  xxiv.  38^ 

f  Mata  >— one  of  the  Cape  Verde  Isleib  which  bears  f^mBonavista  S.S.W.  14  or  15 

Teagaes.    A  reef  of  rocks  projects  from  the  N.  end  of  May,  to  about  f^  miles  distance. 

This  island  is  pretty  high  at  the  centre,  uneven*  hummocky*  and  has  anchorage  under 

the  S.W.  end  m  7  or  8  nthortis  water,  in  a  kind  of  bay  which  oar  sailors  call  **  Englisb 

road."    The  shore  to  the  eastward  and  abreast  of  the  town  is  steep*  bloff,  and  rocky  ; 

but  to  the  westward,  a  low,  white*  sandy  beach  extends  to  a  rounding  point,  from  whence 

a  spit  of  sand  and  coral  stretches  oot  a  few  cable-lengths,  at  a  small  distance  from  which 

there  is  no  ground  in  40  or  50  fathoms  water.    This  spit  may  be  rounded  in  17  to  15 

fiikthoms  ;  and  a  ship  should  not  anchor  in  the  road  farther  out  than  16  or  17  fathoms^ 

as  these  depths  are  on  the  edge  of  the  l^ank  ;  in  16}  fathoms  the  W.  point  of  the  bay 

bears  N.  VHP  W.  the  town,  £.«nd  the  S.  point  of  the  ba^,  S.  59^  £•  offshore,  t  mile. 

Worn  this  anchorage,  the  chronometer  has  measured  17  miles  W.  to  that  of  Porto-Praya 

in  the  island  of  St.  lago.    The  N.  point  of  the  island  is  23  miles  £.  from  Porto-Praya« 

and  in  latitude  abbut  lb"*  tO'  N.    See  pages  35,  Sj!.    Also  lEt.4^  xxx,  61. 
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jtfl|  and  tbe  whole  design  seemed  ao  sincere,  and  was  reall/  M  reNgiOM  in  Its 
«mn  nature,  that  I  was  very  sorry  I  had  interrupced  liiniy  and  begged  hini  to  go 
on ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  because  it  seemed  that  what  we  had  both  to  say 
night  take  up  some  time,  I  told  htm  I  was  going  to  the  Englishmen's  plantations, 
and  asked  him  to  go  with  me,  and  we  might  discourse  of  it  by  the  way.  He 
told  me  he  would  the  more  willingly  wait  on  me  thither,  because  there*  partly 
the  thing  was  acted  which  he  de«ired  to  speak  to  me  about :  so  we  walked  oii, 
and  I  pressed  him  to  be  free  and  plain  with  me  in  what  he  had  to  say. 

'*  Why  then,  Sir,"  says  he,  '*  be  pleased  to  give  me-leave  to  lay  down  a  few 
propositions,  as  the  foundation  of  what  I  have  to  say,  that  we  may  not  difier  in 
the  general  prindples,  though  we  may  be  of  some  diflferent  opinions  in  the  prac- 
tice of  particulars.  First,  Sir,  though  we  differ  in  some  of  the  doctrinal  articles 
of  religiod,*  and  it  is  very  unhappy  it  is  so,  especially  in  the  case  before  us,  as 
I  shall  show  afterwards,  yet  there  are  some  general  principles  in  which  we  both 
i^ree ;  tnt.  that  there  is  a  God  ;  and  that  this  God  having  given  us  some  stated 
general  rules  for  our  service  and  obedience,  we  ought  not  willingly  and  know* 
sng^ly  to  ofifbnd  him,  either  by  neglecting  to  do  what  he  has  commanded,  or  by 
doii^  what  he  has  expressly  forbidden :  and  let  our  different  religions  be  what 
they  will,  this  general  principle  is  readily  owned  by  us  all,  that  the  blessing  of 
God  does  not  ordinarily  follow  presumptuous  binning  against  his  command ;  and 
every  good  christian  will  be  'affectionately  concerned  to  prevent  any  that  are 
tinder  his  care  living  in  a  total  neglect  of  God  and  his  commands.  It  is  not 
your  men  being  protestants,  whatever  my  opinion  may  be  of  such,  that  discharges 
sne  from  being  concerned  for  their  souls,  and  from  endeavouring,  if  it  lies  befora 
tne,  that  they  should  live  in  as  little  distance  from  enmity  with  their  Maker  at 
possible,  especially  if  you  give  me  leave  to  meddle  so  far  in  your  circuit.'* 

I  could  not  yet  imagine  what  he  aimed  at,  and  told  him  1  granted  all  he  liad 
•aid,  and  thanked  him  that  he  would  so  far  concern  himself  for  us ;  and  begged 
he  would  explfun  the  particulars  of  what  he  had  observed,  that|  like  Joshua,  (to 
cake  bis  own  parable)  I  might  put  away  the  accursed  thing  from  ub» 

'^  Why  then.  Sir,**  says  he,  '^  I  will  take  the  liberty  you  give  me  ;  and  Aera 
are  three  things,  which,  if  I  am  right,  must  stand  in  the  way  ^ot  God's  blesaing 
upon  your  endeavours  here,  and  which  T  should  rejoice,  for  your  sake,  and  their 
own,  to  see  removed  :  and,  Sir,  I  promise  myself  that  you  will  fully  agree  with 
me  in  them  all,  as  soon  as  I  name  them ;  especially  because  I  shall  convince  joa 
that  every  one  of  them  may,  with  great  ease,  and  very  much  to  your  satisfaetion^ 
be  remecfied.    *^  Fint,  Sir^"  he  went  on,  *<  you  have  here  four  £ng|ifhmen,  who 


*  Abticlbs  or  a  El. io ion  :-^Religioot  controvtny  seldon  aritci  from  partly  religioas 
iDotivet ;  snd,  *'  the  more  the  strife  the  farther  the  truth,"  is  au  adage  that  holds  good  in 
iUspotM  GO  tbit  iobject  as  well  as  nost  others*  It  is'iamentable  to  tee  nations  and  persons 
professing  to  adore  (he  same  divinity,  eihibit  sach  scenes  of  animosity,  hatred,  heresy* 
and  persecution*  as  christian  priesta  have  done  ever  since  the  infancy  ot  the  church ; 
as  if  tbev  had  forgotten  every  precept  of  their  master  except  that  conveyed  in  Matthew, 
X,  54.  Nor  must  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  protestsnts  have  been  a  whit  behind  their 
adversaries  in  deciding  orthodoxy  by  the  sword,  whenever  they  possessed  the  longest. 
Besides  Calvin  (whose  immolation  of  bis  rival,  Sex vxtos,  has  bern  already  daly  repro- 
bated  at.  page  jiOO),  the  anabaptists  committed  unheard-ot  excesses  in  Germany.  The 
english  liturgy  eventually  cost  the  headof  KingCusaLcsI.  who  wanted  to  introduce 
it  into -Scotland.  In  Ffolland  the  Gomarists  persecuted  the  Arminians.  In  these  con- 
tentions we  reicret  to  find  some  of  the  ablest  and  roost  intelligent  of  mankind  occupied  ; 
aud  we  are  forced  to  censure  the  prostitution  of  genius  and  talents  worthy  a  better 
cause.  Mock  of  this  has  been  engendered  or  perpetuated  by  misunderstanding.  In 
order  to  convince  the  reader  of  which  salutary  truth,  he  is  invited  to  consider  atten*. 
tively  the  c(mipeetus  or  comparative  view  of  the  -couatitutional  articles  of  the  churches 
of  England  and  of  llome^  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume ;  wlience  he  will  undoubtedly 
reap  the  tranquillizing  conviction,  how  Jittle  ground  there  is  at  bottom  Ctempoial 
policy  excepted)  for  intoleriince  on  either  side. 
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have  fetched  women  out  from  among  the  savages,  aiid  have  taken  them  as  their 
wives,  and  have  had  many  children  by  them  ail,  and  yet  are  not  married  to  tlwm' 
afler  any  stated,  legal,  manner,  as  the  laws  of  God  and  man  require;  and, 
therefore,  are  yet,  in  the  sense  of  both,  no  less  than  fornicators,  and  Jiving  ia 
adultery.  To  this,  Sir,  I  know  you  ^ill  object,  that  there  was  no  dergymaa.- 
or  priest  of  any  kind,  or  of  any  profession,  to  perform  the  ceremony  ;  nor  any 
pen  and  ink,  or  paper,  to  write  down  a  contracc  of  marriage,  and  have  it  signed; 
between  them ;  and  I  know  also.  Sir,  what  the  Spaniard  governor  has  told  voo, 
I  mean  of  the  agreement  that  he  obliged  them  to  make,  when  they  took  truMe 
women,  viz.  that  they  should  choose  them  out  by  consent,  and  keep  separately 
to  them ;  which,  by  the  way,  is  nothing  of  a  marriage,  no  agreement  with  tbo 
women  as  wives,  but  only  an  agreement  among  themselves,  to  keep  them  from 
quarrelling.  But,  Sir,  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  of  matrimony  ^so  he  called 
it,  beiog  a  romanist)  consists  not  only  in  the  mutual  consent  of  the  parties  to 
ti^e  one  another,  as  man  and  wife,  but  in  the  formal  and  legal  obligation  that 
there  is  in  the  contract,  to  compel  the  man  and  woman,  at  all  times,  to  own  and 
acknowledge  each  other;  obliging  the  man  to  abstain  from  all  other  women, 
to  engage  in  no  other  contract  while  this  subsists,  and  on  all  occasions,  as  ability 
allows,  to  provide  honestly  for  her  and  their  children  ;  and  to  oblige  the 
woman  to  the  same  or  like,  conditions,  mutatis  mutanduj  on  her  side.  Now, 
Sir,"'  says  he,  "  these  men  may,  when  they  please,  or  when  occasion  presents^ 
abandon  these  women;  disown  their  children,  leave  them  to  perish,  take 
othec  women,  and  marry  them  while  these  are  living,:  '*  and  here  he  added 
with  some  warmth,  ''  How  Sir,  is  God  honoured  in  this  unlawful  liberty,  and 
how  shall  a  blessing  succeed  your  endeavours  in  this  place,  however  good  in 
themselves,  and  however  sincere  in  your  design,  while  these  men,  who  at  present 
are  your  subjects,  under  your  absolute  government  and  dominion,  are  allowed 
by  you  to  live  in  open  adultery  ? ''  \ 

I  confess  I  wfis  struck  by  the  thing  itself,  but  much  more  by  the  con- 
viDcing  arguments  he  supported  it  with ;  for  it  was  certainly  true,  that  although 
they  had  no  clergyman  upon  the  spot,  yet  a  formal  contract  on  both  sides,  made 
before  witnesses,  and  confirmed  by  any  token  which  they  hud  all  agreed  to  be 
bouaden  by,  though  it  had  been  but  breaking  a  stick  between  them,  engaging  the 
men  to  own  these  women  for  their  wives  upon  all  occasions,  and  never  to  aban- 
don them  or  their  children,  and  the  women  to  the  same  with  their  husbands,  had 
been  an  effectual  lawful  marriage  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  it  was  a  great  neglect 
tliat  it  was  not  done*  But  I  thought  lo  have  gotten  off  with  my  young  priest  by  tel- 
ling him  that  all  that  part  was  done  when  I  was  not  here,  and  they  had  lived . 
so  many  years  with  them  now,  that  if  it  was  adultery,  it  was  past  remedy;  they 
could  do  nothing  in  it  now. 

**  Sir,''  says  he, ''  asking  your  pardon  for  such  freedom,  you  are  right  in  this, 
that  it  being  done  in  your  absence,  you  could  not  be  charged  with  that  part  of  the 
crime;  but  I  beseech  you,  flatter  not  yourself  that  you  are  not  therefore  under 
an  obligation  to  do  your  utmost  now  to  put  an  end  to  it.  How  can  you  think. 
bat  that,  let  the  time  past  lie  on  whom  it  will,  all  the  guilt,  for  the  future,  will 
lie  entirely  upon  you  ?  Because  it  is  certainly  in  your  power  now  to  put  an  end 
to  it,,and  in  nobody's  power  but  your's." 

I  was  so  dull  still,  that  I  did  not  take  him  aright ;  but  I  imagined  that  by 
putting  an  «ad  to  it  be  meant  that  I  should  part  them,  and  not  suffer  tliem  to 
live  together  any  longer  :  and  I  said  to  him  1  could  not  do  that,  by  any  means, 
for  that  it  would  put  the  whole  island  into  confusion.  He  seemed  surprised  that 
I  should  so  far  mistake  him.  '*  No,  Sir,''  says  he,  ^'  I  do  not  mean  that  you 
should  now  separate  them,  but  legally  and  effectually  marry  them  now ;  and  as, 
Sir,  my  way  of  marrying  tliem  may  not  be  easy  to  reconcile  them  to,  though  it 
will  be  effectual,  even  by  your  own  laws,  so  your  way  may  be  as  well  before  O^d, 
and  as  valid  among  men ;  I  mean  by  a  %vihten  contract  signed  by  both  man  and 
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^omat,  and  by  all  the  witneases  present^  which  all  the  laws  of  Earope  would 
decree  to  be  valid.'* 

I  was  amazed  to  see  so  mach  true  piety,  and  so  much  sincerity  of  zeal,  besides 
the  anttsual  impartiality  in  his  discourse  as  to  his  own  party  or  charch,  and  such 
true  warmth  for  preserriog  the  people  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  or  relation 
to ;  I  say,  for  preserving  them  from  transgressing  ttie  laws  of  God,  the  like  of 
which  I  had  indeed  not  met  with  any  where;  but  recollecting  what  he  had  said 
of  marrying  them  by  a  written  contract,  which  I  knew  he  would  stand  to,  I 
Kturned  it  back  upon  him,  and  told  him,  I  granted  all  that  he  had  said  to  be 
jest)  and  on  his  part  very  kind ;  that  I  would  discourse  with  the  men  upon  the 
point  BOW,  when  I  caqne  to  them,  and  I  knew  no  reason  why  they  should  scruple 
CO  let  him  marry  them  alt,  which  I  knew  well  enough  would  be  granted  to  be 
as  authentic  and  valid  in  England  as  if  they  were  married  by  one  of  our  own  » 
dermnen  :  what  was  afterwards  done  in  this  matter,  I  shall  speak  of  by  itself. 

I  then  pressed  him  to  tell  me  what  was  the  second  complaint  which  he  had 
to  make,  acknowledging  that  1  was  very  much  his  debtor  for  the  first,  and  thanked 
him  heartily  for  k.  He  told  me  be  would  use  the  same  freedom  and  plainness 
in  the  second,  and  hoped  I  would  take  it  as  well ;  and  this  was,  that  notwith* 
etandiiig  these  english  subjects  of  mine,  as  he  called  them,  had  lived  with  those 
vromen  for  almost  seven  years,  had  taught  them  to  speak  English,  and  even  to 
read  it,  and  that  they  were  as  he  perceived  women  of  tolerable  understanding, 
and  cajpable  of  instruction,  yet  they  had  not,  unto  this  hour,  taught  them  any 
thing  of  the  christian  religion,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  know  that  there  was  a  God, 
or  a  worship,  or  in  what  manner  God  was  to  be  served,  or  that  their  own  idolatry, 
and  worshipping  they  knew  not  whom,  was  false  and  absurd.  This,  he  said,  was 
an  unaccountable  neglect,  and  what  God  would  certainly  call  them  to  ac- 
count for,  and  perhaps,  at  last,  take  the  work  out  of  their  hands  ;  he  spoke  .this 
very  aflfectionately  and  warmly.  "  I  am  persuaded,**  says  he,  "  had  those  men 
lived  in  the  savage  country  whence  their  wives  came,  the  savages  would  have 
tak^n  more  pains  to  have  brought  them  to  be  idolators,  and  to  worship  the 
devil,  than  any  of  these  men,  so  far  as  I  caii  see,  have  taken  with  them  to  teach 
thciin  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Now,  Sir,*'  said  he  "  though  I  do  not 
acknowledge  your  religion,  or  you  mine,  yet  we  would  be  glad  to  see  the 
devil's  servants,  and  £e  subjects  ofjiis  kingdom,  taught  to  know  the  general 
principles  of  the  christian  religion ;  that  they  might,  at  least,  bear  of  God 
and  of  a  redeemer,  and^  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  a  future  state ;  things  which 
we  all  believe :  they  had,  at  least,  been  so  much  nearer  coming  into  the  bosom 
of  the  true  church  than  they  are  now,  in  the  public  profession  of  idolatry  and 
devil-worship,* 

I  could  hold  no  longer;  I  took  him  in  my  arms,  and  embraced  him  with  an 
excess  of  passion.  *•  How  far,*'  said  I  to  him,  "**  have  I  been  from  understanding 
the  most  essential  part  of  a  christian  !  vix,  to  love  the  interest  of  the  christian 
church,  and  the  good  of  other  men's  souls ;  1  scarce  have  known  what  belongs 
to  the  being  a  christian,'*  **  O,  Sir,  do  not  say  so,**  replied  he,  **  this  thing  is  not 
your  fault.'*  **  No,**  says  I ;  "  but  why  did  I  never  lay  it  to  heart  as  well  as 
^  you?**  ^  It  is  not  too  late  yet,**  said  he,  *'  be  not  too  forwaiti  to  condemn  vourself.'^ 
*'Bttt  what7can  be  done  now,'*  said  I,  ''you  see  I  am  goinf^  away.'*  ''Will  you  giva 
me  leave  to  talk  with  these  poor  men  about  itf  **  "Yes, with  all  my  heart," said  I, 
*  -  -  ■ 

•  I»oi.;— from  mImXm,  (which  signifies  the  same)  of  ti^tr,  image,  iigore;  a  statue  or 
image  of  tome  heing  to  whom  divine  honoors  are  paid,  altars  and  temples  erected,  and 
ateriiioes  offered.  The  idol  or  image,  whatever  materials  it  ooaststed  of,  was  by  cettain 
earemonies,  called  eonsecration,  converted  into  a  god.  While  under  the  artificer'i 
hands,  it.  was  only  a  mere  statue.  Three  things  were  necessary  in  order  to  change  it  into 
a  god  ;  proper  ornaments,  consecration,  and  oration.  The  ornaments  were  varioos, 
and  wholly  designed  tobhnd  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  maltitode,  who  are  chiefly  taken 
With  show  and  pageantry.  Then  follow  the  consecration  and  oration,  which  were 
performed  with  great  solemnity  among  the  Bomaof, 
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**  nod  wifl  oblige  tiiem  to  give  heed  to  what  voa  say, too*  '<As  to  that/'nid  1h^ 
**  we  must  leave  them  to  f&  mercj  of  God,  hot  it  is  joor  bnsioess  lo  assist  dle^^ 
encoorage  tbem,  and  iDstract  them ;  aod  if  yoo  give  me  leave,  and  God  his  bless- 
ing, I  do  not  doobt  bar  the  poor  ignorant  soub  shall  be  brought  home  to  thtt 
great  cirde  of  cfaristiaoitj,  if  not  into  the  paiticolar  faith  we  adl  embracet  mid 
that  even  while  you  stay  here.''  Upon  this,  I  said,  **■  I  Uiall  not  only  gpte  yon 
leave,  bat  give  jou  a  thoosand  thanks  for  it.'*  What  followed  on  thb  aoooooly 
I  shall  mention  also  again  in  its  place. 

I  now  pressed  him  for  the  third  article  in  which  we  were  to  blame.  **  Wfaji 
leally/'  says  be,  ^  it  is  of  the  same  natore ;  aod  I  will  proceed,  asking  yoor  leaM, 
with  the  same  plainness  as  before:  it  is  about  yoor  poor  savages,  who  aie  as  I 
may  say,  your  conquered  subjects.  It  is  a  maxim,  6ir,  that  is,  or  ooglit  to  be, 
received  among  all  christians,  of  what  church  or  pretended  church  soever,  m. 
The  christian  knowledge  oaj^bc  to  be  propagated  by  all  possible  means,  aiid  oa 
all  possible  occasions.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  our  chunUi  sends  missionaries* 
into  PerHa,  India,  China;  and  that  our  deigy,  even  of  the  sapenor  sort,  will* 
ingly  engage  even  in  the  most  hasardoos  voyages,  and  the  most  daageioat 
residence  among  roorderers  and  barbarians,  to  teach  them  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
true  God,  and  to  bring  them  over  to  embrace  the  christian  faith.  Now,  Sir, 
TOO  have  such  an  opportnnity  here  to  have  six  or  seven  and  thirty  poor  salvages 
iHronght  over  from  idolatry  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  their  Maker,  ttiat  I  wooder 
how  you  can  pass  such  an  oocasioa  of  doing  good,  which  is  really  worth  the 
expense  x^  a  man's  whole  life." 

I  was  now  struck  dumb,  indeed,  and  had  not  one  word  to  say,  I  had  hera 
a  i|»irit  of  true  zeal  for  religion  befbre  me,  let  his  particular  principles  be  of 


*  MissiOMAKT  >-in  theology,  an  ecdeiiastic  who  devotes  himself  and  hislaboms  to 
•omc  mifsion  either  for  the  instroction  of  the  orthodox*  the  couvictioo  of  heretics^ 
or  the  conversion  of  infidels.  Mission*  is  a  term  used  for  an  establishment  of  people 
xealoas  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls;  who  go  snd  preach  the  gospel 
in  remote  coontries  and  among  infidels.  There  are  missions  io  the  East  as  well  as  in 
the  West  ladies.  Among  the  Romanists,  the  religious  orders  of  St.  Dominic*  St. 
Francis,  St.  Aagastln,  and  the  society  of  Jesas,  hare  missions  in  the  Levant,  America, 
he.  lie  Jesuits  have  also  missions  in  China,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  globe*  where 
they  have  been  able  to  penetrate,  llie  Mendicant  friars  abound  in  missions.  There  have 
been  also  severs!  protestant  missions  for  diifusmg  the  light  of  Christianity  through  the 
regions  of  Asia  aod  America.  Of  this  kind  has  been  the  Danish  nissioB,  planned  by 
Frederick  IV.  in  1706.  And  the  liberality  of  private  benefactors  in  onr  own  eoantry 
has  also  eitended  to  the  support  of  missionaries  among  the  Indians  in  America,  wL 
(Cyeldpaedia)  The  earliest  christian  missions  mentioned  in  church  history,  are  those 
which  are  recorded  in  the  following  parts  of  the  New  Testament:  St,  Mattitem  x,  St* 
Mark  vi.  St,  Luke  ix.  It  appears  to  be  in  strict  compliance  with  certain  of  the  injono* 
tions  in  the  first  mentioned  of  these  passages  that  Jxav  Chavvik  (whom  we  call 
Calviv)  on  the  30th  September  1^61,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  High-cham* 
bcrlain  of  the  King  of  Navarre :— "  Honor,  glory,  and  rtches»  shall  be  the  reward  of 
your  pains ;  but  above  all,  do  not  fail  to  rid  the  country  of  those  sealous  scoundrels* 
who  stir  op  the  people  to  revolt  against  as.  Such  monsters  should  be  exterminated  as 
I  have  exterminated  Micaai.  SxavET,  the  Spaniard.**  (Ecdet.  Reteardte$ ;  348.)  Un* 
Dortonately  ecclesiastical  missions  have  also  had  for  their  particolar  object  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  clergy.  The  cborch  sends  enthusiasts  or  luiaves  to  the  extrenritiesof  the 
earth  to  brat  up  for  sabjeets.  The  missionaries,  tcaniaet  hasiness  of  various  hinds 
vastly  well  while  they  act  with  prudence :  bat  the  impudence  apd  insolence  of  the 
Jesuits  have  occasioned  the  proscription  of  the  christian  religion  in  Japan  and  Chiea. 
A  remish  missionary  has  been  heard  to  say  that,  without  hraady  and  muskets,  thay 
could  never  make  proselytes. .  Itreraains  to  be  Men  whether  the  proposed  mitsions 
to  Hindo*stan,  6te,  under  the  sanction  of  the  british  government,  or  at  least  ond.er  the 
countenance  of  certain  of  its  members,  can  succeed  without  the  aid  of  such  canal 
auxiliaries.  King  Gxoaox  I  asked  Dr.  Savage  at  court  one  day  why,  wben  be  was 
at  Rome,  be  ,bad  not  couvested  the  Fope  ?  "  Because,  Sire,  I  had  nothing  better  to 
offer  him,"  said  the  Doctor. 
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what  kind  floeter;  u  for  me,  I  had  not  so  mucb  at  cnUrtmid  a  Umioi^  of  tbtfi 
in  mj  heart  before,  and  I  belief e  I  sboiild  not  hate  thought  of  it;  for  I  looked 
upon  these  lava^  as  shiresy  and  people  who,  had  we  anv  work  for  them  to  do^ 
we  woold  have  nsed  as  such,  or  would  have  been  glad  to  liaTe  transported  them 
to  any  other  part  of  the  world ;.  for  oor  business  was  to  get  rid  ot  thein,  and 
yye  woold  all  have  been  satisfied  if  thej  had  been  sent  to  any  countrv,  so  th^ 
bad  never  seen  their  own.  But  to  the  case:— 4  say,  I  was  confounded  at  hit 
discourse,  and  knew  not  what  answer  to  make  him.  He. looked  earnestly  at  me, 
seeing  me  in  some  disorder^'  Sir,**  says  be,  '*  I  shall  be  very  sorrjf  if  what  I 
have  said  gives  yoo  any  oftnse.^— '*  No,  no,**  says  I,  ''I  am  offended  with  nobody 
bat  myself;  but  I  am  perfectlv  confounded,  not  only  to  think  that  I  should  never 
take  any  notice  of  this  beforey  but  with  reflecting  what  notice  I  am  able  to  take  of 
it  now.  You  know.  Sir,''  continued  I, "  what  circumstances  I  am  in ;  I  am  bound 
to  the  East-Indies  ia  a  ship  freiglited  by  merchants,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  an 
insufferable  piece  of  injustice  to  detain  tbeir  ship  here,  the  men  lying  all 
this  while  at  victoals  and  wages  on  the  owner's  account.  It  is  true,  I  agreed  to 
be  allowed  twelve  days  here,  and  if  I  stay  more,  I  must  pay  tliree  pounds  ster-> 
Uns  per  diem  demurrage:*  nor  can  I  stay  upon  demurrage  above  eight  days  more, 
•nd  X  have  been  here  thirteen  already;  so  that  I. am  perfectly  uaabjie  to  engage 
in  this  work,  unless  I  would  suffer  myself  to  be  left  behind  here  again ;  in  which 
case,  if  this  single  ship  should  miscarry  in  any  part  of  her  voyage,  I  should  be 
just  in  the  same  condition  that  I  was  left  in  here  at  first,  and  from  which  I  have 
been  so  wonderfully  delivered.**  He  owned  the  case  was  very  hard  upon  me, 
as  to  my  voyage;  but  laid  it  home  upon  my  conscience,  whether  the  blessing 
of  saving  thirty-seven  souls  was  not  worth  venturing  all  I  had  in  the  world  for* 
I  was  not  so  sensible  of  that  as  be  was.  I  returned  upon  him  thus:  '*  Why, 
Sir,  it  is  a  valuable  thing,  indeed,  to  be  an  instrument  to  convert  thirty»seven 
heathens  to  the  knowledg;e  of  God ;  but  as  you  are  an  ecclesiastic,  and  are  given 
over  to  the  work,  so  that  it  seems  so  naturally  to  fall  into  the  way  of  your 
profession,  how  is  it  then  that  you  do  not  rather  offer  yourself  to  undertake  it| 
than  press  me  tp  do  it?  '* 

Upon  this  he  faced  about  just  before  me,  as  we  walked  alaag,  and  putting 


most  readily  cfo  it,  and  think  it  a  happy  reward  for  all  the  haaards  and  dilBcuU 
ties  of  such  a  broken,  disappointed  voyage  as  I  have  met  with,  tliat  I  am  dropped 
at  last  into  so  glorions  a  work.** 

I  discovered  a  kind  of  rapture  in  his  face  while  he  spoke  this  to  me;  his  eyes 
sparkled  like  fire,  his  face  glowed,  and  bis  colour  came  and  went,  as  if  he  had 
been  faUing  into  fits;  in  a  word  he  was  fired  with  the  joy  of  being  embarked  in 
such  a  work.  I  paus^  a  considerable  while  before  I  could  tell  what  to  say  to 
him ;  for  I  was  really  surprised  to  find  a  man  of  such  sincerity  and  <eal,  and 
carried  out  in  his  zeal  beyond  the  ordinary  rate  of  men,  not  of  his  profession 
only,  but  even  of  any  profession  whatsoever.  But  after  I  had  considered  it 
awhilei  I  asked  him  seriously  if  he  was  in  earnest,  and  that  he  would  venture^ 
on  the  sin^e  consideration  of  an  attempt  on  those  noor  people,  to  be  locked  up 
in  an  unplanted  island  for  perhaps  bis  life,  sM^d  at  last  might  not  know  whether 
he  should  be  able  to  do  them  good  or  not?  lie  turned  short  upon  me,  and  asked 
me  what  I  caUed  a  venture?  "Pray,  Sir,**  said  he,  **  what  do  you  think  I  con* 
seated  to  go  in  your  ship  to  the  EsoUlndies  for ? *'<— ^* Nay,**  said  I,  ''that  I 

*  Dem v  RaAO B  t'-iD  traffic  an  allowaace  made  to  the  master  of  a sbip  by  the  mercbanU 
for  staying  in  a  port  longer  than  the  time  first  appointed  for  his  departare.  Thi»  woid, 
although  vulgarly  spelt  and  pronounced  ai  above,  ought  to  be  written  dem#rage.;  for 
H  if  derived  from  the  latin  de*m2rSri,  like  "  demurrer  "  in  law ;  which  last  is  a  kind  of 
pause  or  stop  in  the  proceedings,  upon  some  difficult  point*  Thai  demirrer  it  expiesud 
in  our  records,  by^tke  pbraie  moratttr  in  l«ge. 
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know  not,  Qiilessit  was  to  preach  to  the  Indian9i*-^''Doobtfessit  wttt,**Mii4 
•fcc ;  "  and  do  yon  think  if  I  can  convert  thete  thirty-seven  men  it  is  not  worth 
my  time,  though  I  should  never  be  fetched  off  the  island  again;  nay,  is  it  noC 
infinitely  of  more  worth  to  save  so  many  souls  than  my  life  is,  or  the  life  of 
twenty  more  of  the  same  profession?  Yes,  Sir,"  says  he,  **  I  would  give  Christ 
and  the  hlessed  Virgin  thanks  all  my  days,  if  I  could  be  made  the  least  happy 
iustmment  of  saving  the  souls  of  those  poor  men,  though  I  was  never  to  set  my 
foot  off  this  island,  nor  see  my  native  country  any  more.  But  since  yon  wiu 
honour  me  with  putting  me  into  this  work,  for  which  I  will  pray  for  you  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  I  have  one  humble  petition  to  you  besides."—**  What  is  that  ?  •' 
laid  I.  "  Why,"  says  be,  "it  is,  that  you  will  leave  voor  man  Friday  with  me^ 
to  be  my  interpreter  to  them,  and  to  assist  roe;  for  without  some  help  I  cannot 
speak  to  them,  or  they  to  me.'' 

I  was  sensibly  touched  at  his  requesting  Friday,  beeaose  I  could  not  think  of 
parting  with  him,  and  that  for  many  reasons :  he  had  been  the  companion  of 
my  travels^  he  was  not  only  faithful  to  roe,  but  sincerely  affectionate  to  the  last 
degree,  and  I  had  resolved  to  do  something  considerable  for  him  if  he  out-lived 
roPi  as  it  was  probable  he  would :  then  I  knew  that  as  I  had  bred  Friday  up  to 
be  a  Protestant,  it  would  quite  confound  him  to  embrace  another  profession ;  and 
he  would  never  while  his  eyes  were  open,  believe  that  his  old  master  was  a  here- 
tic, and  would  be  damned;  and  this  might,  in  the  end/  ruin  the  poor  fellow'* 
principles,  and  so  turn  him  back  again  to  his  first  idolatry.  liowever,  a  sudden 
thought  relieved  me  in  this  strait,  and  it  was  this :  1  told  him  I  could  not  say 
that  I  was  willing  to  part  with  Friday  on  any  account  whatever,  though  a  work 
that  to  him  was  of  more  value  than  his  life,  ought  to  be  to  roe  of  much  more 
value  than  the  keeping  or  parting  with  a  servant.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
was  persuaded  'that  Friday  would  by  no  means  agree  to  part  with  me,  and  I 
could  not  force  him  to  it  without  his  consent,  without  mainfest  injustice, 
because  I  had  promised  I  would  never  put  him  away,  and  he  had  promised  and 
engaged  to  roe  that  he  would  never  leave  me,  unless  I  put  him  away.  He 
seemed  very  much  concerned  at  it,  for  he  had  no  rational  access  to  these  poor 
people,  seeing  he  did  not  understand  one  word  of  their  language,  nor  they  one 
word  of  his.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  I  told  him  Friday's  father  had  learned 
Spanish,  which  I  found  he  also  understood,  and  he  should  serve  him  as  an  inter- 
preter. tSo  he  was  much  better  satisfied ;  and  nothing  could  persu&de  him  hut 
he  would  stay  and  endeavour  to  convert  them :  but  providence  gave  another 
venr  happy  turn  to  all  this/ 

I  come  back  now  to  the  first  part  ef  his  objections.  When  we  came  to  th^. 
Englishmen  I  sent  for  them  all  together,  and  after  some  acconnt  given  them  of 
what  I  had  done  for  them ;  t^ii.  what  necessary  things  I  had  provided  for  them, 
mod  how  they  were  distributed,  which  they  were  very  sensible  of,  nnd  viery 
thankful  for,  I  began  to  talk  to  them  of  the  scandalous  life  they  led,  and  gave 
them  a  full  account  of  the  notice  the  clergyman  had  taken  of  it ;  and  arguing 
how  unchristian  and  irreligious  a  life  it  was,  I  first  asked  them  if  they  were 
parried  men  or  bachelors  ?  They  soon  explained  their  conditions  to  me,  and 
showed  that  two  of  them  were  widowers,  and  the  other  three  were  single-men^ 
or  bachelors.  I  asked  them  with  what  conscience  they  could  take  those  women, 
mnd  lie  with  them  as  they  had  done,  call  them  their  wives,  and  have  so  many 
children  by  them,  and  not  be  lawfully  married  to  them? 

They  all  gave  me  the  answer  I  expected,  that  there  was  nobody  to  mariy 
them:  that  they  agreed  before  the  governor  to  keep  them  as  their  wives,  nnd  to 
maintain  them  and  own  them  as  their  witts;  and  they  thought,  as  things  stood 
with  tbem,  tliey  were  as  legally  married  as  if  they  had  been  married  by  a  parson, 
«nd  with  all  the  formalities  in  the  world.  Ftofd  them  that  no  doubt  they  were 
married  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  were  bound  in  conscience  to  keep  the  women 
as  their  wives ;  but  that  the  laws  of  men  being  otherwise,  they  might  desert 
>  them  and  thi;ir  children  hereafter ;  and  tlmt  their  wives  being  poor  desoUte 
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Wonen,  Friendtess  and  moneyless,  woald  have  no  way  to  fielp  themselves:  I 
there/bre  told  them  that  unless  I  was  assured  of  their  honest  intent,  I  coold  do 
^  nothing  Tor  them,  but  would  take  care  that  what  I  did  should  be  for  the  women 
and  children;  witliout  them ;  and  that  unless  they  would  give  me  some  assurances 
that  they  would  marry  the  women,  I  could  not  think  it  was  convenient  they 
sl)ODld  continue  together  as  man  and  wife,  for  that  it  was  both  scandalous  to 
men  and  offensive  to  God,  who  they  could  not  think  would  bless  them  if  they 
went  on  thus.  ' 

All  this  went  on  as  I  expected;  and  they  told  me,  especially  Will  Atkins, 
who  now  seemed  to  speak  for  the  rest,  that  they  loved  their  wives  as  well  as  if 
they  had  been  born  in  their  own  native  country,  and  would  not  leave  them  upon 
auy  account  whatever ;  and  they  did  verily  believe  their  wives  were  as  virtuous 
and  as  modest*  and  did,  to  the  utmost  of  their  skill,  as  much  for  them  and  for 
their  children,  as  any  women  could  possibly  do;  and  they^would  not  part  with 
them  on  any  account:  and  Will  AUiins,  for  his  own  particular,  added,  that  if 
any  man  would  take  him  away,  and  o£Fer  to  carry  liim  home  to  England,  and 
make  him  captain  of  the  best  man-of-war  in  the  navy,  he  woold  not  go  with  him, 
if  he  mivht  not  carry  his  wife  and  children  with  him;  and  if  there  was  a  clergy- 
man in  the  ship,  he  would  be  married  to  her  now  with  all  his  heart 

This  was  Just  as  I  would  have  it;  the  priest  was  nut  with  me  at  the  moment, 
bat  was  not  far  oS;  so,  to  tr}  him  farther,  I  told  him  I  had  a  clergyman  with  me, 
and  if  he  was  sincere,  I  would  have  him  married  next  morning,  and  bade  him 
consider  of  it,  and  talk  with  the  rest  He  said  as  for  himself,  he  need  not  coq« 
sider  of  it  at  all,  for  he  was  very  ready  to  do  it,  and  was  gUd  I  had  a  minister 
with  me,  and  he  believed  they  would  be  all  willing  also.  I  then  told  him  that 
my  friend,  the  minister,  was  a  Frenchman,  and  could  not  speak  English,  but  I 
would  act  the  clerk  between  them.  He  never  so  much  as  asked  roe  whether  lie 
was  a  papist  or  protestant,  which  was  indeed  what  I  was  afraid  of ;  so  we  parted. 
I  went  back  to  my  clergyman,  and  Will  Atkins  went  in  to  talk  with  his  com* 
panious.  I  desired  the  frenrh  gentleman  not  to  eay  any  thing  to  them  till  tha 
business  was  thorough  ripej  and  I  told  him  what  answer  the  men  had  given  me. 

Before  I  went  from  their  quarter,  they  all  came  to  me,  and  told  me  they  had 
^  been  considering  what  I  had  said  ;  that  they  were  glad  to  hear  I  had  a  clergy- 
man  in  my  company,  and  they  were  very  willing  to  give  me  the  satisfaction  I 
desired,  and  to  be  formally  married  as  soon  as  I  pleased  ;  for  they  were  far  from 
desiring  to  part  with  their  wives,  and  that  they  meant  nothing  but  what  was  verj 
honest  when  they  chose  them.  So  I  appointed  them  to  meet  me  the  next  moru* 
ing;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  they  should  let  their  wives  know  the  noeaning  of  the 
marriage  law ;  and  that  it  was  not  only  to  prevent  any  scandal,  but  also  to  obliga 
them  that  they  should  not  forsake  tliem,  whatever  might  happen. 

The. women  wene  easily  made  sensible  of  the  meaning  of  the  thin^,  and  were 
very  well  satisfied  with  it,  as  indeed  they  had  reason  to  be:  so  they  failed  not 
^  to  attend  all  together  at  my  apartment  next  morning,  where  I  brought  out  my 
clergyman;  and  though  he  had  not  on  a  minister's  gown,  after  the  manner  of 
Enoland,  or  the  habit  of  a  priest,  after  the  manner  of  France,  yet  having  a  black 
vcbt,  something  like  a  cassock,  with  a  sash  round  it,  he  did  not  look  very  unlike 
a  minister;  and  as  for  his  language,  E  was  his  interpreter.  But  the  seriousness 
of  his  behaviour  to  them,  and  the  scruples  he  made  of  marrying  the  womcn^ 
because  they  were  not  baptised,  gave  them  an  exceeding  reverence  for  his  person, 
and  there  was  no  need,  after  that,  to  enquire  whether  he  was  a  clergyman  or 
not.  Indeed,  T  wsls  afraid  his  scruples  would  have  been  carried  so  far,  as  that 
he  would  not  have  married  them  at  all ;  nny,  notwithstanding  all  I  was  able  to 
say  to  him,  lie  resisted  me,  though  modestly,  yet  very  steadily;  and  at  .last  re- 
fused absolutely  to  marry  them,  unless  he  had  6rst  talked  with  the  men  and  the 
women  too;  and  although  at  first  I  was  a  little  backward  to  it^  yet  at  last  I  agreed 
to  it  with  a  good  will,  perceiving  the  sincerity  of  his  design. 

When  he  came  to  them,  he  let  them  know  that  I  Jiad  acquainted  him  with 
their  circumstances,  and  with  the  present  design;  that  he  was  very  willing  to 
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perform  that  part  of  his.  functbn,  and  to  nuurrj.  them^  as  I  had  desired;  bottbtk 
tefoT9  he<»ufd  do  it,  be  must  take  the  liberty  to  talk  with  them.  He  told  thmt 
that  in  the  s^ht  of  all  iodiffereot  men,  and  in  the  sense  of  the  laws  of  societj, 
tbey  had  lived  all  this  while  in  open  fornication;  and  diat  it  was  true,  tbatnothisg 
"but  the  consenting  to  marry*  or  effectually  separating  them  from  one  anodier, 
could  now  pot  an  end  to  it;  but  there  was  a  difficulty  in  it  too,  with  respect  to 
the  laws  of  christian  matrimony,  which  he  was  not  fully  satined  about,  vt»,  tbat 

of  marrying  one  that  is  a  prbfessed  christian  to  an  idotator  *  and  one  that  is  not 

^■i—— "— — — 1 1 ■  .  ,      II)      .1    I .  II  t    „ 

*  Idolator:— From  ti^uXoXmr^iut  which  signifies  idolatry,  composed  of  ii^oi,  image* 
and  kmrfmtjf,  to  serve,  the  worship  and  adoration  of  false  deities ;  «r  the  givinj;  those 
bonors  to  creatnres,  or  to  the  works  of  man*s  hands,  which  are* only  due  to  God.  Several 
have  written  of  the  origin  and  causes  of  idolatry  ;  among  the  rest  Vosiius,  Sildiv, 
GoowTv,  and  Taiiif  ison  ;  bet  it  is  still  a  donM  who  was  the  first  anthor  of  it    It  ii 
generally  allowed,  however,  that  it  bad  not  its  beginning  till  after  the  delage ;  and 
many  are  of  opinion,  that  Bblvs,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  tame  with  Nimbov,  «u 
the  first  man  tbat  was  deified.     But  whether  they  had  not  paid  divine  honoais  to  tke 
heavenly  bodies  before  that  time  cannot  be  determined,  our  acquaintance  with  thoie 
remote  times  being  extremely  slender.    All  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is,  tbat  4U 
years  after  the  delage,  when  T£rah  and  his  family  went  out  Of  Cbaldea,  and  AaaiaiM 
passed  over  Mesopotamia,  Canaan,  the  kingdom  of  the  Philistines,  and  Egypt,  it  does 
not  appear  that  idolatry  had  then  got  anv  footing  in  any  of  these  countries;  thoagk 
some  idly  pretend,  that  Abraham  himself  was  an  idolator.    The  first  mention  we  find 
made  of^^it  is  in  Genesis,  xxxi,  19 ;  where  Rachael  is  said  to  have  taken  the  idols  of 
her  father  ;  for  though  the  meaning  of  the  hebrew  word  theraphim  Dtfi*)n  ^^  ^**' 
puted,  yet  it  is  pretty  evident  ihey  were  idols.    Lab  am  calls  them  his  gods,  and  Jacob 
calls  them  strange  gods,  and  looks  on  them  as  abominations.    The  original  of  idolatry  by 
image  worship  is  by  many  attributed  to  the  age  of  Ebbr,  about  401  years  after  the  deluge^ 
though  most  of  the  fathers  place  it  no  higher  than  that  of  Sbr^o;  which  seems  to  be 
the  more  probable  «ipiaion,  considering  that,  for  the  first  134  years  of  Esxa's  life, 
all  mankind  dwelt  in  a  bedy  together ;  during  which  time,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  sap* 
pose  that  idolatry  broke  in  upon  them;  then  some  time  mast  be  allowed  after  the 
dis^rsioB  of  the  severtil  nations,  which  were  but  small  at  the  beginning,  to  increaw 
and  settle  themselvies ;  so  that  if  idolatry  was  introduced  in  £BEit*s  lime,  it  must  have 
be^  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  and  could  pot  well  have  prevailed  so.  universally,  and 
with  that  obstinacy,  which  some  authors  have  imagined.    The  authors  of  the  llniyersal 
ilittnry  thiak,  that  the  origin  and  progress  of  idolatry  are  plainly  pointed  out  to  us  in  the 
account  which  Moses  gi^es  of  Labam^s  and  Jacob's  parting.  Genesis,  xxxi,  44,  &c« 
I^rom  the  custom  once  introduced  of  erecting  monuments  in  memory  of  any  solema 
Covenants,  the  transition  Was  easy  ^nto  the  notion,  that  some  deity  took  its  residence 
in  them,  in  order  to  punish  the  first  asgressors ;  and  this  might  be  soon  improved  by 
an  ignorant  and  degenerate  world,  until  not  only  birds,  beasts,  stocks,  and  stones,  bot 
sun,  moon,  and  stars*  were  called  into  the  same  office  ;  thtfogh  used,  perhaps,  at  first, 
by  the  designing  part  of  mankind,  as  scare-crows  to  over-awe  the  ignorant.  (Vmv, 
Hilt.  voL  i.>    In  the  former  note  on  this  sabject  (page  309)  some  idea  was  givea 
of  the  progress  of  an  idol  from  manufacture  to  consecration,  derived  from  eiodits 
authorities :  but  a  cotemporary  latin  poet  has  not  only  depicted  the  same  sob^e^t*  bat 
has  let  us  into  the  secret  of  public  opinion  thereon  at  tne  period  he  lived,  in  a  m«  lioes, 
which  the  classical  reader  wilt  be  glad  to  have  brought  to  his  recollection,  and  the  less 
learned  one  will  not  be  sorry  to  make  acquaintance  with,  through  the  mfdiotu  *f 
a  spirited  english  version. 

'*  OUm  trvncvs  tramficvlfim,  imAUe  Ugiwm : 
Ctmfaber  incertvt  seamnvmfaceretne  Priaptmh 
Malvit  esse  devm,  devt  inde  ego**  (Hobat.  sat,  i,  8.^ 

"  In  days  of  yore  our  god*ship  stood 
A  very  worthless  log  of  wood. 
The  joiner  doubting  how  to  shape  us 
Into  a  stool  or  a  Priapus, 
At  length  resolr*d,  for  reasons  wise. 
Into  a  god  to  bid  roe  rise."   (Fbakcis.) 

D«i/icatio  is  latin  for  making  into  gods  \  cpot/ieosti  is  greek  for  placing  among  the  gods 
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bftptMei;  and  ]Fet  liiat  be  did  not  see  that  there  was  time  left  for  to  endeatour 
to  persuade  the  women  to  be  baptised,  or  to  profess  the  name  of  Christy  whom 
they  had  he  supposed,  heard  nothini:  of,  and  without  which  thev  could  not  be 
baptised.  He  told  them  he  doubted  thev  were  but  indifferent  christians  themt* 
selves,  that  they  had  but  Utile  knowledge  of  God  or  of  his  ways,  and  therefore  he 
oottid  not  expect  that  they  had  said  much  to  their  wives  on  that  head  yet;  but  that 
unless  they  would  promise  him  to  use  their  endeavours  with  their  wives  to  per* 
suade  them  to  become  christians,  and  would,  as  well  as  they  could,-  instruct 
them  in  the  knowledge  and  belief  of  God  that  made  them,  and  to  worship  Jesut 
Christ  that  redeemed  them,  he  could  not  marry  them;  for  he  would  have  no 
band  in  Joining  christians  with  savages;  nor  was  it  consistent  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  christian  religion,  and  was  indeed  expressly  forbidden  in  God's 
law. 

They  heanl  all  this  very  attentively,  and  I  delivered  it  very  faithfully  to  them 
from  his  mouth,  as  near  his  own  words  as  I  could;  only  sometimes  addixy 
somethiog  of.  my  own»  to  oonvince  them  how  just  it  was,  and  bow  I  was  of  his 
mind :  and  I  always  very  faithfully  distioguished  between  what  I  said  from  my* 
self,  and  what  were  the  clergyman's  words.  They  told  me  it  was  very  true 
what  the  gentleman  bad  said,  that  they  were  very  indifferent  christians  theroselveS| 
and  that  they  had  never  talked  to  their  wives  about  religion.  '*  Lord,  Sir,"  says 
Will  Atkins,  **  how  should  we  teach  them  religion  ?  why  we  know  nothing  our* 
selves ;  and  besides,  Sir»''  said  he^ "  should  we  talk  to  them  of  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  and  heaven  and  hell,  it  would  make  them  laugh  at  us,  and  ask  us  what 
we  believe  ourselves?  And  if  we  should  tell  them  that  we  believe  all  the  things 
we  speak  of  to  them,  such  as  of  good  oeople  going  to  heaven,  and  wickea 
people  to  the  devil,  they  would  ask  us  wnere  we  intend  to  go  ourselves,  that 
believe  all  this,  and  are  such  wicked  fellows  as  we  indeed  are?  Why,  Sir,  'tis 
enough  to  give  tliem  a  surfeit  of  religion  at  first  hearing:  folks  must  liave  some 
religion  themselves  before  they  pretend  to  teach  other  people.''—"  Will  Atkios,^ 
said  I  to  bim,  '^  though  I  am  afraid  that  what  you  say  has  too  much  troth  in  it^ 
yet  can  you  not  tell  your  wife  she  is  in  the  wrong  ?  That  there  is  a  God,  aad  • 
religion  better  than  her  own ;  that  her  ^ods  are  idols ;  that  they  can  neither 
hear  nor  speak ;  that  there  is  a  great  Benig  who  made  all  things,  and  who  can 
destroy  all  tliat  he  has  made ;  that  be  rewards  the  good  and  punishes  ^  bad ; 
and  tliat  we  are  to  be  judged  by  him  at  last  for  all  we  do  here :  you  are  not  se 
ignorant,  but  even  nature  itself  will  teach  you  that  all  this  is  true ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  you  know  it  all  to  be  true,  aiKl  believe  it  yourself."—'*  That  is  true, 
Sir,"  kaid  Atkins;  *^  but  with  what  face  can  I  say  finy  thing  to  my  wife  of  all 
this,  when  she  will  tell  me  immediately  it  cannot  oe  true?*'—'*  Not  true !"  said 
I ;  ''  what  do  you  mean  by  that  V* — *'  Why  Sir,"  said  he,  '*  she  will  tell  me  it 
cannot  be  true  that  tltis  God  I  shall  tell  her  of  can  be  just,  or  can  punish  or 
reward,  since  I  am  not  punished  aud  sent  to  the  Devil,  that  have  been  such  a 
wicked  creature  as  she  knows  I  have  been,  even  to  her,  and  to  every  body  else } 
and  chat  I  shouki  be  suffered  to  live,  who  have  been  always  acting  so  contrary 
to  what  I  must  tell  her  is  good,  and  to  what  I  ought  to  have  done."-—'*  Why, 
truly,  Atkins,"  said  I,  *'  I  am  afraid  thou  speakest  ton  much  truth ;"  and  with 
that  I  informed  the  clergyman  of  what  Atkins  had  said,  for  he  was  impatient  to 
know.  '*  0 1"  said  tlie  priest,  '*  tell  him  there  is  one  thing  will  make  him  the 
best  minibter  in  tlie  world  to  his  wife,  and  that  is  repentance;  for  none  teach  re- 
pentance like  true  penitents.  lie  wants  nothing  but  to  repeeit,  and  then  he  will 
be  so  much  the  better  qualified  to  instruct  his  wife ;  he  will  then  be  able  to  tell 

apotheosis  is  the  ceremony  which  announces  a  deification.  The  funeral  of  a  romaa 
emperor  was  au  apotheosis.  The  upotheosis  of  a  christian  saint  is  called  a  canonization. 
Fancy  personifies  the  powers  of  nature,  and  paganism  deified  them.  Daring  the  tran* 
substanfiation  of  the  euchuristic  wafer,  the  bread  undergoes  deification,  and  obtains 
apotheosis.  Young  people  cannot  be  too  early  or  too  habitually  taught  the  precise  and 
fixed  meaning  of  terms.. 
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lier  that  there  is  not  only  a  God,  and  that  he  is  the  jost  rewarder  of  good  audi* 
evil,  but  that  be  is  a  raercifal  Being,  and  with  infinite  goodness  and  io^«^uffer* 
ing  forbears  to  punish  those  who  offend,  waiting  to  be  gracious,  and  wftliBg  not 
the  death  of  a  sinner,  but  rather  that  he  should  return  and  live  :  that  oftendnies 
he  suffers  wicked  men  to  go  a  long  time,  and  even  reserves  damnation  to  the 
general  day  of  retribution ;  that  it  is  a  clear  evidence  of  God  and  of  a  fbtine 
state,  that  righteous  men  deceive  not  their  reward,  nor  wicked  men  their  punisb- 
nent^  until  they  come  into  another  world  ;  and  this  will  lead  him  to  teach  his 
wife  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  last  judgment.  Let  him  but  re* 
pent  for  himself,  he  will  be  an  excellent  preacher  of  repentance  to  his  wife." 

I  repeated  all  this  to  Atkins,  who  looked  very  serious  all  the  while,  and  who, 
ttre  could  easily  perceive,  was  more  than  ordinarily  affected  with  it :  when  being 
eager,  and  hardly  suffering  me  to  make  an  end—'*  I  know  all  this,  master,*'  says 
he,  **  and  a  great  deftl  more ;  but  I  have  not  the  impudence  to  talk  thus  to  my 
wife,  when  God  and  my  conscience  knows,  and  toy  wife  will  be  an  undeniable 
evidence  against  me,  that  I  have  lived  as  if  I  had  never  heard  of  a  God  or 
future  state,  or  any  thing  about  it ;  and  to  talk  of  my  repenting,  alas  !  (and  ivith 
that  he  fetched  a  deep  sigh,  and  I  could  see  that  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,)  Vis 
past  all  that  with  nnc.'' — •*  Past  it  Atkins?"  said  I;  •*  what  dost  thou  mean  by 
that?''— "I  know  well  enough  what  I  mean,"  says  he;  "  I  mean 'tis  too  late, 
and  that  is  too  true/' 

I  told  the  clergyman  wt>rd  for  word,  what  he  said :  the  poor  zealous  priest, 
(I  must  call  him  so,  for,  be  his  opinion  what  it  will,  he  had  certainly  a  most  sio- 
tular  affection  for  the  good  of  other  men's  souls,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  think 
he  had  not  the  like  for  his  own,)  I  say;  this  affectiotiate  man  could  not  refrain 
from  tears ;  but,  recovering  himself,  said  to  me,  *'  Ask  him  but  one  question ; 
Is  he  easy  that  it  is  too  late,  or  is  he  troubled,  and  wishes  it  were  not  so?  I  pat 
the  question  fairly  to  Atkins ;  and  he  answered,  with  a  great  deal  of  psssion, 
how  conld  any  man  be  easy  in  a  condition  that  must  certainly  end  in  eternal  det- 
tnietion  ?  that  he  was  far  from  being  easy ;  but  that,  en  the  contrary)  he  be- 
Mev^  it  would,  one  time  or  other,  ruin  him.  **  What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 
laid  I.  Why^  lie  said,  he  believed  he  should  one  time  or  bther^ut  his  throat,  to 
pur  an  end  to  the  terror  of  tt« 

•  The  clergyman  shook  his  head,  with  great  concern  in  his  face,  when  I  told  him 
all  this ;  but  turning  quick  to  me  upon  it,  says,  **  If  that  be  his  case,  we  may 
assure  htm  it  is  not  too  late ;  God  will  give  him  repentance.  But,  pray,*'  says 
he;  ^  explain  this  to  him  ;  that  as  no  man  is  saved  but  by  divine  mercy  for  himi 
how  can  it  be  too  late  for  any  man  to  receive  it.  Does  he  think  he  is  able  to 
sin  beyond  the  power  or  reach  of  divine  mercy  ?  Pray  tell  him,  there  may  be 
a  time  when  provoked  mercy  will  no  longer  strive,  and  when  God  may  refuse 
to  hear,  but  that  it  is  never  too  late  for  men  to  ask  mercy ;  and  we,  are  com- 
manded to  preach  mercy  at  all  times,  to  all  those  that  sincerely  repent ;  so  that 
it  is  never  too  late  to  repent." 

'  I  told' Atkins  all  this,  and  he  heard  me  with  great  earnestness ;  but  it  seemed 
as  if  he  turned  off  the  discourse  to  the  rest,  for  he  said  to  me,  he  would  go  and 
have  some  talk  with  his,  wife ;  so  he  went  out  a  while,  and  we  talked  to  the  rest. 
I  perceived  they  were  all  stupidly  ignorant  as  to  matters  of  religion,  as  much  as 
I  was  when  I  went  rambling  away  from  my  father  ;  and  yet  there  were  none  of 
them  backward  to  lienr  what  had  been  said ;  and  all  of  them  seriously  promised 
that  they  would  trffrwith  their  wives  about  it,  and  -do  thteir  endeavours  to  per- 
suade them  to  turn  christians. 

The  ctergyman  smiled  upon  me  when  I  reported  what  answer  they  gave,  but 
said  notfiinga  good  while ;  but  at  last  shaking  his  head,  **  We  that  are  Christ's 
servants,*'  says  he,  **  can  go  no  farther  than  to  exhort  and  instruct ;  and  when 
men  comply,  submit  to  the  reproof,  and  promise  what  we  ask,  it  is  all  we  can  do; 
we  are  bound  to  accept  their  good  words ;  but,  believe  me  Sir»"  said  he, "  *vhal- 
ever  }ou  may  have  known  of  the  life  of  that  man  you  call  Will  Atkins,  I  beliere 
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kft  is  the  only  sincere  convert  among  tbem ;  I  take  that  man  to  be  atrae  peon 
tent :  I  will  not  despair  of  the  rest ;  but  that  man  is  apparently- straok  with  the 
aense  of  his  past  life,  and  I  doubt  not,  when  he  comes  to  talk  of  religion  to 
his  wife,  he  will  talk  himself  effectually  into  it ;  for  atCeaipting  to  teadi  otham 
is  sometimes  the  best  way  of  teaching  ourselves.  I  know  a  man,  who,  having 
nothing  but  a  summary  notion  of  religion  himself,  and  being  wicked  and  pro- 
fligate to  the  last  degree  in  his  life,  made  a  thorough  reformation  in  biinself 
hy  labouring  to  convert  a  Jew.  If  that  poor  Atkins  begins  bat  once  to  talk 
seriously  of  religion  to  his  wife,  my  life  for  it,  he  talks  himself  into  a  tho^ 
rough  convert,  makes  himself  a  penitent,  and  who  knows  what  may  follow  V^ 

Upon  this  discourse,  however,  and  their  promising,  as  above,  to  endeavour  to 

persuade  their  wives  to  embrace  Christianity,  he  married  the  other  two  coaple  2. 

Dut  Will  Atkins  and  his  wife  were  not  yet  come  in.    After  this,  my  clergyman 

waiting  awhile,  was  curious  to  know  where  Atkins  was  gone;  and  turning  to  me« 

said,  ^  I  entreat  you,  Sir,  let  us  walk  out  of  your  labyrinth  heret  and  look ;  t 

dare  say  we  shall  find  this  poor  man  somewhere  or  other  talking  seriously  to  his 

wife,  and  teaching  her  already  something  of  religion.'*    I  began  to  be  of  the 

aame  mind ;  so  we  went  ,out  together,  and  I  carried  him  a  way  which  nooo 

knew  but  myself,  and  where  the  trees  were  so  very  thick  that  it  was  not  easy  to 

see  through  the  thicket  of  leaves,  and  far  harder  to  see  in  than  to  see  out  9 

when  coming  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  I  saw  Atkins  and  his  tawney  savage  wife 

sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  bush,  very  eager  in  discourse :  L^topped  short  tilL 

my  clergyman  came  up  to  mc,  and  then  having  showed  him  where  they  were^ 

we  stood  and  look^  very  steadily  at  them  a.  good  while. .  We  observed  him 

very  earnest  with  her,  pointing  up  to  the  sun,  and  to  every  quarter  of  th^ 

heavens,  and  then  down  to  the  eartn,  then  out  to  the  sea,  then  to  himself,  then 

to  her,  to  the  woods,  to  the  trees.    ^'  Now,*'  says  my  clei^man,  **  you  see.  my^ 

words  are  made  good,  the  man  preaches  to  her;  mark  him  now,  be  is  telling 

her  that  our  God  has  made  him  and  her,  and  the  heavens,  the  earthy  tlie  sea,- 

tlie  woods,  the  trees*  Scc/'-^**  I  believe  he  is,^  said  L    Immediately  we  per. 

ceived  Will  Atkins  start  upon  his  feet,  fall  down  on  his  knees,  and  lift  up 

both  his  hands.    We  supposed  he  said  something,  but  we  could  not  hear  him ; 

it  was  too  far  for  that.    He  did  not  continue  kneeliu^  half  a  minute,  but  comes 

end  sits  down  again  by  his  wife,  and  talks  to  her  again ;  we^rceived  then  the 

woman  very  attentive,  but  whether  she  said  any  thing  to  him,  we  could  not  telL 

While  the  poor  fellow  was  upon  his  knees,  I  could  see  the.  tears  run  plentifully 

down  my  clergyman*s  cheeks,  and  I  could  liardly  forbear  myself;  but  it  was  a  great 

affliction  to  us  both  that  we  were  not  near  enough  to  hear  any  thing  thai  passed 

between  them.    Well,  however,  we  could  come  no  nearer,  for  fear  of  disturbing 

them;  so  we  resolved  to  see  an  end  of  this  piec«  of  still  conversation,  and  it 

spoke  loud  enough  to  us  without  the  help  of  voice.    He  sat  down  again,  as  I 

luive  said,  close  by  her,  and  talked  again  earnestly  to  her,  and  two  or  three  timea 

we  could  see  him  embrace  her  most  passionately ;  another  time  we  saw  him  take 

out  his  handkerchiefs  and  wipe  her  ey.es,  and  then  kiss  her  again,  with  a  kind  of 

transport  very  unusual ;  and  after  several  of  these  things,  we  saw  him  on  a  sud* 

den  jump  up  again,  and  lend  her  his  hand  to  hslp  her.  up,  when  immediately. 

leading  her  by  the  hand  a  step  or  two,  tliey  both  kneeled  down  tc^ther^  and. 

continued  so  about  two  ramutes.  .  . 

My  friend  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  cries  out  aloud,'*  Saint  Paul!  Baint  Paal! 
behold  he  praycth.^'  I  was  afraid  Atkins  would  hear  him,  therefore  I  entreated* 
him  to  withhold  himself  awhile,  that  we  might  see  an  end  of  the  scene,  which  to> 
me,  I  must  confess,  was  the  most  affecting  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life.  Well,  he> 
strove  with  himself  for  a  while,  hut  was  in  such  raptures  to  think  that  the  poor 
heathea  woman  was  become  a  christisn,  that  he  was  not  able  to  contain  himself^ 
he  wept  several  times,  then  throwing  up  his  hands  and  crossfn;j>  his  breast,  said' 
over  several  things  ejaculatory,  and  by  way  of  giving  God  thanks  for  so  miracu- 
lous a  testimony  of  the  success  of  oui*ende&yours;  some  he  spoke  softly,  and  I' 
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toald  not  welt  liesr  odien;  som^  in  Latin,  some  in  French;  then  two  or  tbree 
•imet  the  tears  would  interrnpt  him,  that  he  could  not  tpeak  at  all ;  but  1  begged 
iJiat  he  would  contain  himself,  and  let  us  more  narrowly  and  fully  observe  what 
was  before  us,  which  he  did  for  a  time,  ttie  scene  not  hein^  near  ended  yet ;  for, 
after  the  poor  man  and  his  wife  were  risen  again  from  their  knees,  we  observed 
be  stood  talking  still  eagerly  to  her,  and  we  observed  her  motion,  that  slie  was 
greatly  aflected  with  what  lie  said,  by  her  frequently  lifting  up  her  hands,  Isjing 
Ser  hand  to  her  breast,  and  such  other  postures  «s  express  the  greatest  serious- 
ness and  attention:  this  continued  about  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then 
tbey  walked  away ;  so  we  could  see  no  more  of  them  in  that  situation.  I  took 
this  interval  to  talk  with  my  clergyman ;  and  first,  I  was  glad  to  see  the  partico- 
iRrs  we  had  both  been  witnesses  to,  that,  although  I  was  hard  enough  of  belief  in 
anch  cases,  yet  that  I  began  to  think  it  was  all  very  sincere  here,  both  in  the  mao 
and  his  wife,  however  ignorant  they  might  both  be,  and  I  hoped  such  a  beginning 
woiuld  yet  have  a  more  happy  end:  **  And  who  knows,"^ said  I,  ^  butth^  two 
may  in  time,  by  instruction  and  example,  work  upon  some  of  the  others.^— 
^  Some  of  them^  said  he,  turning  quick  upon  me ;  ^  a]ne»npon  all  of  i^mt  de* 
pend  upon  it,  if  those  two  savages,  for  he  himself  has  been  but  little  better,  ssjfou 
fdate  It,  should  embrace  the  true  God,  they  will  never  leave  it  till  they  work  upon 
alt  the  rest ;  for  true  religion  is  naturally  communicative,  and  he  that  is  once 
made  a  christian  will  never  leave  a  pagan*  behind  him,  if  he  can  help  it.**  I 
owned  it  was  a  most  christian  principle  to  think  so,  and  n  testimony  of  true  zeal, 
as  well  as  a  generous  heart,  in  him.  **  But,  my  friend,"  said  I,  **  will  you  give 
me  leave  to  start  one  difBcuhy  here?  I  cannot  tell  how  to  object  the  least  thing 
against  that  aiectionate  concern  which  you  show  fur  the  tnrnmg  the  poor  people 
hem  their  pngnnism  to  the  christian  religion :  But  how  does  this  comfort  ^ou, 
while  these  people  are,  in  your  account,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  catholic  church, 
without  which  you  believe  there  is  no  salvation  ?  so  that  you  esteem  these  but 
heretics  still,  for  other  reasons  as  effectuallv  lost  as  the  pagnns  themselves.* 

To  this  he  answered,  frith  abundance  of  candor,  thus :  "  Sir,  I  am  a  catholic 
of  the  roman  churchy  and  a  priest  of  tlte  order  of  St.  Benedict,  and  I  embrace 
All  the  prindples  of  the  roman  faith ;  but  yet,  if  you  will  believe  me,  and  that 
I  do  not  speax  in  compliment  to  yoa,  or  in  respect  to  my  circumstances  and  jour 
civilities;  I  say,  nevertheless,  I  do  not  look  upon  you,  who  call  vourselves  re- 
formed, without  some  charity :  I  dare  not  say  (though  I  know  it  is  our  opinion 
in  general)  that  you  cannot  be  saved  ;  I  will  6y  no  means  limit  the  mercy  of 
Christ  so  far  as  to  think  that  he  cannot  receive  you  into  the  bosom  of  bis  church, 
in  a  manlier  to  us  unperceivable;  and  1  hope  you  have  the  same  charity  (or  us: 
I  pray  daily  for  your  being  all  restored  to  Christ's  church,  by  whatsoever  method 
he,  who  is  all-wise,  is  pieced  to  direct.  In  the  mean  time,  sure  you  will  allow 
It  consists  with  roe,  as  a  roman,  to  distinguish  far  between  a  proiestant  and  a 
pap^an ;  between  one  that  calls  on  Jesus  Christ,  although  in  a  way  which  I  do  not 
think  is  according  to  the  true  faith,  and  a  savage  or  a  barbarian,  that  knows  no 
God;  and  if  you  arc  not  within  the  pale  of  the  catholic  c.urch,  we  hopejou 
are  nearer  being  restored  to  it  than  those  that  know  nothing  of  God  or  of  his 
church:  and  I  rejoice,  therefore,  when  I  see  this  poor  man,  who  you  say,  has 
been  a  profligate,  and  almost  a  murderer,  kneel  down  and  pray,  as  we  suppose 

'  N 

*  Paoan  : — ^Tbe  misapplication  ef  a  latin  name  for  the  inhaiuiants  of  the  banks  of 
tiie  Indoa,  to  those  of  the  Oreaoko,  or  of  the  Chesapeak,  has  been  already  noticed. 
(page  8l.i  The  present  and  repeated  ose  in  this  tx>ok  (originally  edited  by  noanlrarn* 
«d  person)  of  tho  bye-word  '*  pagaa  '*  applied  by  the  early  chriatiana  to  their  ooontry 
men  who  adhered  to  the  mythology  of  their  forefathers,  is  no  less  improper  and  abaard, 
when  deacribiag  the  reBgion  of  Uie  aboriginal  naiivea  of  America,  and  of  other  remote 
countriea  visited  by  R.C,  Be  it  remembered,  even  when  we  indulge  the  fasbiuuable 
babit  of  stigmatising  the  pagans,  that  the  superstitions  of  paganism  always  wore  the 
appearance  of  pleasure*  and  often  of  virtue;  which  is  more  thaa  can  be  said  of  sc^me 
etber  systems  of  theology.    See  page  182. 
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lie  dUj^  aiyioiigh  not  folly  enUc^itened;  believiag  that  Qod^  from  whom  every 
sQcb  work  proMdt,  will  seDsiUj  touch  his  heart,  and  bring  him  to  the  larther 
knowledge  of  that  truth  in  his  own  time:  and  if  God  shall  influence  this  poor 
man  to  convert  uid  instmet  the  ienorant  savage,  his  wife,  I  can  never  believe 
that  he  shaU  be  oast  away  himself  And  have  I  not  reason,  then,  to  rejoice  the 
nearer  any- are  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  though  they  may  noC 
be  brought  quite  home  into  the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church  Just  at  the  time 
when  I  may  desire  it,  leaving  it  unto  the  goodness  of  God  to  perjfect  his  work  in 
his  own  time,  and  in  his  own  way  ?  Certainly,  I  woi^d  r^oice  if  all  the  savages  ia 
America  were  brought,  like  this  poor  woman,  to  pray  to  God,  although  they  were 
ail  to  be  protestants  at  first,  rather  than  chey  should  continue  pagans  or  heathens; 
firmljT  believing,  that  he  who  had  bestowed  the  first  light  to  them  would  farther 
illuminate  them  with  a  beam  of  his  heavenly  grace,  and  bring  them  into  the  pale 
of  his  church,  when  he  should  see  good.*' 

I  was  astonished  at  the  sincerity  and  temper  of  this  pious  papist,  as  much  as  I 
was  oppressed  by  the  power  of  his  reasoning;  and  it  presently  occurred  to  my 
thougttts,  that  if  such  a  temper  was  universal,  we  might  be  all  catholic  christians^ 
whatever  church  or  particular  profession  we  joined  in ;  that  a  soirit  of  charity 
would  soon  work  us  all  up  into  ri^bt  principles ;  and  as  he  thought  that  the  like 
charity  would  make  us  all  catholics,  so  I  told  him  I  believed,  had  all  the  mem* 
bers  of  bis  church  the  like  moderation,  they  would  soon  all  be  protestant8.-*And 
there  we  left  that  part :  for  we  never  disputed  at  all. 

However,  I  talked  to  him  another  way,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  **  Mf 
friend,''  says  I,  ''  I  wish  all  the  clergy  of  the  roman  church  were  blest  with  sticn 
moderation,  and  bad  an  equal  share  of  your  charity.  I  am  entirely  of  youv 
opinion :  but  I  must  tell  you,  that  if  you  should  preach  such  doctrine  in  Spain  or 
Italy,  they  would  put  you  into  the  inquisition.**— "  It  may  be  so,"  said  he;  ^  I 
know  not  what  they  woidd  do  in  Spain  or  Italy ;  but  I  will  not  say  thej^  would  be 
the  better  christians  for  that  severity  s  for  I  am  sure  there  is  no  heresy  in  abowMir 
ing  witii  charity." 

Well,  as  WiU  Atkins  and  his  wife  were  gone,  eur  business  there  was  over,  so 
we  went  back  our  own  way;  and  when  we  came  bade,  we  found  them  waiting 
to  be  called  in :  observing  tbis»  I  asked  my  clergyman  if  we  should  discover  to 
him  that  we  had  seen  him  under  the  bush  or  not?  and  ic  was  bis  opinion  we 
should  not,  but  tlmt  we  should  talk  to  him  first,  and  hear  what  he  would  say  te 
«8:  so  we  called  him  in  alone,  nobody  being  in  the  place  but  ourselves;  and  I 
began  with  him  thus  :— 
*'  Will  Atkins,  prithee  what  education  had  you?  What  was  your  father? 
W.  X    A  better  man  than  ever  I  sliall  be.  Sir :  my  father  was  a  cleigyrana. 
It,  C.    What. education  did  he  give  you? 

IF.  A  He  would  have  taught  me  well,  Sir;  but  I  despised  all  education,  in^ 
etruction,.or  correction,  like  a  beast,  as  I  was. 

M,  C.    It  is  true,  Solomon  says,  '*  He  that  despises  reproof  is  brutish."* 
W.  A,    Aye,  Sir,  t  was  brutish,  indeed,  for  I  murderea  my  father :  for  God*s 
flake,  Sir,  talk  no  more  about  that;  Sir,  I  murdered  my  poor  father. 

Here  the  priest  started  (for  I  interpreted  every  word  as  he  spoke)  aadiooked 
pale :  it  seems  he  believed  that  Will  had  really  killed  bis  father. 

JL  C.  Nq,  no,  Sir;  I  do  not  understand  bun  so :  Will  Atkins,  explain  yoiir« 
self;  you  did  not  kill  vour  father,  did  you,  with  your  own  hands? 

W.  A.  No,  Sir,  I  did  not  cut  his  throat ;  but  I  cut  the  thread  of  all  hii  cen« 
Ibrts,  and  shortened  his  days;  I  broke  his  heart  by  the  most  ungrateful,  uDDaf 
tural  return,  for  the  most  tender  and  aifeeiionate  treatment  that  fttther  ever  gave^ 
or  child  could  receive. 

A.  C.  Well,  I  did  not  ask  you  about  your  (Either,  to  extort  this  eonfessioo : 
I  pray  God  give  you  repentance  for  it,  and  forgive  yon  that  and  all  your  other  sins; 
but  Tasked  you  because  I  see  that  although  you  have  not  much  learning,  yet  you 
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not  80  tgnonint  as  some  are  in  tbingy  dial  are  good;  that  yoa  lutve  Laowf 
tttoreof  religion,  a  great  deal,  than  you  have  practisnl. 

W,  A,  Though  you,  Sir,  did  not  extort  the  confession  that  I  make  about  mj 
ladier,  conscience  does;  and  whenever  we  come  to  look  back  upon  our  lives,  th« 
•ins against  our  indulgent  parents  are  certainly  the  6rst  that  toocb  us;  the 
wounds  they  roake  lie  deepest,  and  the  weight  they  leave  will  lie  heaviest  upon 
fSne  mind,  of  all  the  sins  we  can  commit. 

•R*  C*    You  talk  too  feelingly  and  sensibly  for  me,  Atkins ;  I  cannot  bear  ic« 

W.  A,    Yon  bear  it.  Master  f  I  dare  say  you  know  nothing  of  it. 

Jl.  C  Yes,  Atkins ;  every  shore,  every  hill,  nay,  I  may  stfy,  every  tree  m 
tkis  island,  is  witness  to  the  anguish  of  my  soul  for  my  ingratitude  aod  bad 
usage  of  a  good,  tender  father;  a  father  much  like  your*s,  by  your  descriptioa; 
and  I  murdered  ray  father  as  well  as  you.  Will  Atkins;  but  I  think,  for  all  tbat, 
my  repentance  is  short  of  your^s  too,  by  a  great  deal." 

I  would  have  said  more,  if  I  could  have  restrained  my  passions;  but  I  thought 
this  poor  man*s  repentance  was  so  much  siocerer  than  mine,  that  Uwas  goiug  to 
leave  off  the  discourse  and  retire;  for  I  was  surprised  with  what  he  had  said,  and 
thought  that  instead  of  my  going  about  to  teach  and  iosti'uct  him,  tlie  man  was 
made  a  teacher  and  instructor  to  me  in  a  most  surprising  and  unexpected 
manner. 

I  laid  all  this  before  the  young  clergyman,  who  was  greatly  affected  with  it, 
and  said  to  me,  **  Did  I  not  say,  Sir,  tbat  when  this  man  was  converted  he  would 
preach  to  us  all !  I  tell  you,  Sir,  if  this  one  man  be  made  a  true  peniteut,  here 
will  be  no  need  of  me ;  he  will  make  christians  of  all  in  the  island.''  But  having 
a  Utile  composed  myself,  I  renewed  my  discourse  with  Will  Atkins.  But  Will, 
said  I,  how  comes  the  sense  of  tliis  matter  to  touch  you  just  now  ? 

W.  A.  Sir,  you  have  set  me  about  a  work  that  has  struck  a  dart  through  my 
Tery  sonl ;  I  have  been  talking  about  God  and  religion  to  my  wife,  in  order,  ai 
you  directed  me,  to  make  a  christian  of  lier,  and  she  has  preached  such  a  sermon 
to  me  as  I  shall  never  forget  while  I  live. 

R,  C.  No,  no,  it  is  not  your  wife  has  preached  to  you ;  but  when  you  were 
moving  celigious  arguments  to  her,  conscience  has  Sung  them  back  upon  you. 

W,  A.    Aye,  Sir,  with  such  force  as  is  not  to  be  resisted. 

■R.  C.  Pray,  Will,  let  us  know  what  passed  between  you  and  your  wife ;  for 
I  know  something  of  it  already. 

W,  A*  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  a  full  account  of  it ;  I  am  loo  full  to 
hold  it,  and  yet  have  no  tongue  to  express  it ;  but  let  her  have  said  what  she 
will,  and  although  I  cannot  give  you  an  account  of  it,  this  I  can  tell  you,  tbat  I 
have  resolved  to  amend  and  reform  my  life. 

A.  C.  But  tell  us  some  of  it :  how  did  you  begin,  Will?  For  this  has  been 
an  extraordinary  case,  that  is  certain.  She  has  preached  a  sermon  indeed,  if  she 
has  wrought  this  upon  you. 

W,  A*  Why,  I  first  told  her  the  nature  of  our  laws  about  marriage,  and  what 
die  reasons  were  that  men  and  women  were  obliged  to  enter  into  such  compacts, 
as  it  was  neither  in  the  power  of  one  or  other  to  break  ;  that  otherwise,  order 
And  justice  could  not  be  maintained,  and  men  would  run  from  their  wives,  and 
abandon  their  children,  mix  confusedly  with  one  another,  and  neither  families  be 
kept  entire^  nor  inheritances  be  settled  by  legal  descent. 

jR.  C.  You  talk  like  a  civilian,  Will  ;*  could  you  make  her  understand  what 
you  meant  by  inheritance  and  families  ?  They  know  no  such  things  among  the 
savages,  but  marry  any  how,  without  regard  to  relation,  consanguinity,  or  family; 
brother  and  sister;  nay,  «9  i  have  been  told,  even  the  fadier  and  the  daughter, 
and  the  son  and  the  mother. 

W.A,  I  believe,  Sir,  you  are  misinformed,  and  my  wife  assures  me  of.ibe 
ocmtrary,  and  that  they  abhor  it ;  perhaps,  for  any  farther  relations,  they  may 
not  be  so  exact  as  we  are ;  but  she  tells  me  they  never  touch  one  another  in  the 
near  r^tionship  you  speak  of* 
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IL  C.    Well,  wlmt  did  she  say  to  what  yoo  told  her  f 

W,  A.  She  said  she  liked  it  very  well,  and  it  was  mucb  better  tbaa  ia  her 
coontrr. 

JL  C.    Bot  did  you  tell  her  what  marriage  was  f 

W,  A,  Aye,  aye ;  there  began  oar  dialogue.  I  asked  her  if  she  woold  be 
manied  to  me  our  wayf  She  asked  me  what  way  that  was?  I  told  her  mar- 
riage was  appointed  by  God;  aiid  here  we  had  a  strange  talk  together,  indeed,  as 
ever  nuiii  aiid  wife  liad,  I  beKeve. 

This  dialogue  between  Atkins  and  his  wife  I  took  down  in  writinf^,  just  af^er  he 
bad  told  it  me ;  and  it  was  in  the  course  of  it  that  we  saw  him  kneel,  and  towards 
the  condusiaD,  that  we  saw  him  lift  her  np  and  walk  away  with  her.  But  this, 
as  weU  as  several  other  discourses,  which  it  seems  they  had  together  on  serious 
Stt^ects,  are  too  long  to  be  set  down  here. 

This  was  a  strange  account,  and  very  affecting  to  as  both,  but  particularly  to' 
tXieyooDg  clergyman :  he  was,  indeed,  won(lerful!y^ur{>rised  with  it,  but  under 
the  greatest  affliction  imaginable  that  be  could  not  talk  to  her,  that  he  could  not 
^eak  English  to  make  her  understand  him ;  and  as  she  spoke  but  very  broken 
Bodish,  he  could  not  understand  her;  however,  he  turned  himself  to  me,  and 
told  rae  that  he  believed  that  there  must  be  more  to  do  with  this  woman  than 
to  marry  her,  I  did  not  understand  him  at  first,  but  at  length  he  explained  him* 
>elf,  viz,  that  she  ought  to  be  baptiaed.  I  agreed  with  him  in  that  part  readily, 
and  was  for  going  about  it  presently.  **  No,  no ;  hold,  Sir,'*  said  he ;  •*  thoogh  I 
would  hsLve  her  be  baptized  by  alf  means,  yet  I  must  observe  that  Will  Atkius, 
her  husband,  has  indeed  brought  Iter,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  to  be  willing  to 
embrace  a  religious  life,  and  has  given  her  just  ideas  of  the  being  of  a  God  ;  of 
bis  power,  justice,  and  mercy  t  yet  I  desire  to  know  of  him  i(^  he  has  said  nny 
thing  to  her  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  salvation  of  sinners;  of  the  nature  of 
Ikith  in  him,  and  redemption  by  him ;  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  tho  resurrection,  the 
last  judgment,  and  a  future  state.'' 

I  called  Will  Atkins  again,  and  asked  him ;  but  the  poor  fellow  felt  imme- 
diately into  tears,  and  tctld  us  ho  had  said  something  to  her  of  all  those  things, 
but  that  he  was  himself  so  wicked  a  creature,  and  his  own  conscience  so  re- 
proached him  with  his  horrid,  ungodly  life,  that  he  trembled  at  the  appi-ehensions 
that  her  knowledge  of  him  should  lessen  the  attention  she  shonld  give  to  those 
things,  and  make  her  rather  contemu  religion  than  receive  it ;  but  he  'was  assured, 
be  said,  that  her  miud  was  so  disposed  to  receive  due  impressions  of  all  those 
things,  and  that  if  I  would  but  discounw  with  her,  she  would  make  it  appear  tu 
my  satisfaction  that  my  labour  would  not  be  lost  upon  her. 

Aocordingly,  I  called  her  in,  and*  placing  myself  as  interpreter  between  my  reli- 
gious priest  and  the  woman,  I  entreated  him  to  begin  with  her :  but  sure  such  a  ser- 
mon was  never  preached  by  a  popish  priest,  in  these  latter  ages  of  the  world  ;  and,  as 
I  told  him,  I  thi)ught  he  had  all  the  zeal,  all  the  knowledge,  all  the  sincerity  of  a 
christian,  without  the  error  of  a  roman-catholic  ;  and  that  I  took  him  to  be  such  a 
clergyman  as  the  roman  bidiops  were  before  the  church  of  Rome  assumed  spiritual 
sovereignty  over  the  consciences  of  men.  In  a  ^ord,  he  brought  the  poor  woman 
to  embrace  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  and  of  redemption  by  him,  not  with  wonder 
and  astonishment  only,  as  she  did  the  first  notions  of  a  God,  but  with  joy  and 
faith;  with  an  afiection,  and  a  surprising  degree  of  understanding,  scarce  to  be 
imagined,  much  less  to  be  expressed  ;  and,  at  her  own  request,  she  was  baptized. 

When  he^  was  preparing  to  baptize  her,  I  entreated  him  that  he  would  perform 
that  office  with  some  caution,  tliat  the  man  might  not  perceive  he  was  of  the 
roman  church,  if  possible,  because  of  other  ill  consequences  which  might  attend 
a  difference  among  us  in  that  very  religion  which  we  were  instructing  the  other 
in.  He  told  me  that  as  he  had  no  consecrated  chapel,  nor  proper  things  for  the 
office,  1  should  see  he  would  do  it  in  a  manner  that  I  myself  should  not  know  hy 
it  tbat  he  was  a  rOman  catholic,  if  I  had  not  known  it  befijre ;  and  so  he  did  ; 
for  saying  only  some  words  over  to  liimseif  in  latin,  which  I  did  not  understand,  he 
Sobin^on  Cmjsoc.  Y 
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poured  a  whole  dbhful  of  water  upon  the  «roiBan*s  head,  prononndiig  in  Fi^eiith 
very  loud,  '^  Mary,**  (which  was  tne  name  tier  husband  desired  me  16  pH  btr, 
for  I  was  her  godfather,)  ''  1  baptize  thee  in  tlie  name  of  the  Father,  and  cf  tht 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy-Ghost ;''  so  that  none  coufcl  kndw  anv  thing  li^  it  of  what 
religicMi  be  wna  of.  He  gave  the  benediction  afterwards  in  latin»  bnt  eitb^  Will 
Atkins  did  not  know  but  it  was  French,  or  else  did  not  take  noliceof  it  iitthMt 
^  time. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  we  married  them ;  and  after  the  naarriage  #fis 
over,  he  turned  to  Will  Atkins,  and  in  a  very  affectionate  manner  exhorted  him, 
not  only  to  persevere  in  that  good  disposition  he  was  in,  but  to  support  tlie  cdti- 
victions  that  were  upon  him  by  a  resolution  to  reform  bis  life ;  fold  him  it  wsi 
in  vain  to  say  he  repented  if  he  did  not  forsake  his  crimes:  represented  t«  hiffr 
bow  God  had  honored  him  with  being  the  iustrument  of  bringing  his  mk  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  diristian  religion,  and  that  he  shooki  be  caieftd  be  did  liot 
dishonor  the  grace  of  God ;  and  tw  if  he  did,  he  would  se^  the  heathen  a  batM 
christian  than  himself;  the  savage  converted,  and  the  instrmnent*  cast  nmwfi 
He  said  a  great  many  good  things  to  them  both ;  and  then  recommending  them  to 
GodS  goodness,  gave  them  the  benediction  again,  I  repeating  every  thing  totbenl 
in  English  ;  and  thus  ended  the  oereoiony.  I  think  it  wa^  the  most  pleiisaat  aiiid 
agreeable  day  to  me  that  ever  I  passed  in  mv  wh(^  life. 

But  my  clergyman  had  not  done  yet;  his  tlwughts  hung  conthiuiilly  upon. 
the  conversion  of  the  thirty-seven  savages,  and  fain  be  wonld  have  stayc«l  vjioir 
the  island  to  have  undertaken  it ;  but  I  convinced  him  first  that  his  undeitsking 
was  impracticable  in  itself;  and  secoi^dly  that  perhaps  I  would  put  it  into  a  <ray 
of  being  done  in  his  absense  to  his  satisfaction ;  of  which  by  and  by. 

Having  thus  brought  the  affiiirs  of  the  island  to  a  narrow  compass^  I  was 
preparing  to  go  on  U)ard  the  ship,  when  the  young  man  I  had  taken  out  of  th^ 
famished  ship's  company,  came  to  me  and  told  me,  lie  imderstood  1  had  a  cl#r|^y- 
nian  with  me,  and  that  I  had  caused  the  Englishmen  to  be  married  to  the  savages; 
that  be  had  a  match,  too,  whidi  he  desired  mi^t  be  finished  befoire  I  #ent,  be- 
tween two  christians,  which  he  hoped  would  not  be  disagreeable  to  me# 

I  knew  this  must  be  the  young  woman  who  was  his  mother^s  servant,  foir  th^re 
was  no  other  christian  woman  on  the  island  ;  so  I  began  to  persuade  bim  not 
to  do  any  thing  of  that  kind  rashly,  or  because  he  found  himself  in  tbis  solicary 
circumstance.  I  represented  to  him  that  he  had  some  considerable  subsiancd 
in  the  worM,  and  good  friends  as  I  understood  by  himself,  and  the  maid  also; 
that  the  maid  was  not  only  poor  and  a  servant,  but  was  unequal  to  him,  site 
being  six  or  seven  and  twenty  years  old,  and  he  not  above  scventeea  or  eighteen  ,* 
that  he  might,  very  probably,  with  my  assistance^  make  a  remove  from  this 
wilderness^  and  return  into  his  own  country  again,  and  then  it  would  be  a  tboo- 
sand  to  one  but  he  would  repent  his  choice,  and  the  dislike  of  that  circumstance 
might  be  disadvantageous  to  bolii.  I  was  going  to  sny  more,  but  he  intermptid, 
smiling,  and  told  me  with  a  great  deal  of  modesty,  that  I  mistook.in  my  guesses; 
that  he  had  nothing  of  that  kind  iu  his  thoughts  ;  and  he  was  very  glad  to  hear 
that  I  had  an  intent  of  puttins^  them  in  a  way  to  see  their  own  country  again ; 
and  nothing  should  have  put  him  upon  staying  there,  but  tltat  the  voyage  I  wns 
gping  was  so  exceeding  long  and  hazardous,  and  would  carry  him  quHe  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  his  /^iel:^ls ;  that  he  had  nothing  to  desire  of  me  but  tbat  I  would 
settle  him  in  some  little  property  in  the  island  where  he  was,  ^ive  him  a  servaat 
or  two,  and  some  few  necessaries,  and  he  would  settle  himself  here  like  a 
planter,  waiting  the  good  time  when,  if  ever  I  returned  to  Eneland,  I  would 
redeem  them ;  and  hoped  I  would  not  be  unmindful  of  him  when  I  came  to 
England  :  that  he  would  give  me  some  letters  to  his  friends  in  London,  to  let 
ihein  know  how  good  1  had  been  to  him,  and  in  what  partof  the  world,  and  what 
circumstances  I  had  left  him  in  ;  and  he  promised  me  that  whenever  I  redeemed 
him,  the  pUutation,  and  nil  tlie  improvements  he  had  made  upon  it,  Ici  ch^ 
value  be  what  it  would,  should  be  wholly  mine. 
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.  His  discourse  was  very  prettily  delivered,  considering  Nis  youth,  kn^  #d^ 
the  more  agreeable  to  me,  because  lie  told  me  positively  tli^  match  ^as  iioi  for 
himself.    I  gave  him  all  possible  assurances  that  if  I  lived  to  ctimn  safd  td  Eng^ 
labd,  I  would  deliver  his  letters,  and  do  his  business  effecthdt;^;  and  that  he 
hijgfit, iepeud  I  should  heVef  forget  the  circumstances  I  had  !efc  him  in;  bdc 
Sllli  I  vras  impa{ierit  to  know  \^ho  was  thfe  fier^dti  td  be  tnhrrled ;  tipon  which 
he  told  me  it  was  ray  Jack-of-atl-trades  and  his  maid  Susarl.     I  was  mcst  agree- 
ably surprised  when  he  nanied  the  match,  for  Indeed  I  thought  it  very  suirablc. 
The  character  of  that  man  I  have  given  already  ;  and  as  for  the  msrid,  she  was  a 
very  honest,  modest,  sober,  and  religious,  young  woman  ;  had  a  very  gdod  shlife 
of  sense,  was  agreeable  enough  in  her  person,  Spokef  t^ery  bandsohiely,  and  to 
the  purpose,  always  with  decency  and  f^ood  manners,  and  neitlicr  too  bnckwat^ 
to  speak^  when  requisite,  nor  impti'rtinenfly  fbrwatd  whdn  It  vi^as  not  b^r  btisiii^ss ; 
very  handy  and  hogsewifely,  and  an  excellent  inanngdr ;  fit,  ihdeed,  to   Hsaik 
been  governess  to  the  whole' islahd,  rind  ^h^^new  very  well  hotv  to  behare  ih 
every  respect.  ' 

The  match  being  proposed  in  this  mSntier,  ^we  mkrried  Tlftm  the  sathe  d&y ; 
and  AS  I  was  father,  at  the  altar  (I  may  sfliy"J,  arid  gave  hcf  away,  so  1  jjave  her 
a  portion  :  I  appointed  for  her  and  nkt  husband  a  haitrlsome  large  Space  of 
ground  for  their  plantation;  and,  indeed,  this  match,  and  the  proposal  the  y6(ing 
gentleman  made  to  give  him  a  small  property  in  the  Island^  put  me  upoif  i^arcel- 
ibg  it  out  umongst  tliem,  that  they  might  not  quarrel  aftcrviards  dbout  their 
situation. 

Tlifs  sharing  out  the  land  to  flieni  I  l6ft  to  Will  Atkins,  ^'ho  was  now  grown 
a  soiier,  grave,  mahaging,  fellow,  perfectly  reformed,  exceedingly  pious  abd 
religious,  aisd,  as  far  as  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  positively  in  siidi  a  case, 
I  verily  believe  he  was  a  true  penitent.  He  divided  things  so  justly,  and  s6 
mucn  to  every  one's  satisfaction,  that  they  Only  debir^d  o\\k  gchdrhl'  ivriting 
.  under  niy  hand  for  the  whole,  wrhich  I  caused  to  be  drawn  up,  atud  sighed  and 
sealed  to  them,  setting  out  the  bounds  and  sit6ation  of  et^ery  ttiSLn*k  pkiftfi(ti6tf, 
and  testifying  that  I  gave  them  thereby  severally  a  right  to  the  who/Ie  possession 
and, inheritance  of  the  respective  plantations  or  farms,  with  their  iiiij)rovemehts, 
to  them  and  their  hqirs,  reserving  all  the  rest  of  the  inland  as  ^y  own  property, 
and  a  certain  reiit  for  every  particular  pHntat'ioh  aft^r  eleven  years,  if  I,  or  any 
one  from  me,  or  in  my  name^  came  to  demand  it,  producing  an  attested  copy 
of  the  same  writing. 

As  to  the  government  and  laws  among  them,  I  tola  ihhm  I  Was  not  c&j)abfQ 
of  giving  them  better  rules  than  they  were  able  to  give  themselves;  only  I  mad^ 
them  promise  me  to  live  in  love  and  good  neighbourhood  with  bne  anomer  ;  and 
so  1  prepared  to  leave  them. 

One  thing  I  must  not  omit,  and  that  is,  that  being  now  settled  in  a  kiiid  6f 
commonwealth  among  themselves,  and  having  much  busiheSs  in  hand,  it  was 
tM  to  ^Hftve  fievea-and^thirty  Indians  live  in  a  nook,  of  the  island,  independent, 
and,  indeed  unemployed  ;  for,  excepting  the  providing  themselves  food,  which 
they  had  difficulty  enough  to  do,  tfnroetinfes  they  had  no  maiuier  of  business  or 
property  to  manage.  I  proposed,  therefore,  to  the  governor  Spaniard,  that  lie 
vhooldgoto  them  with  Friday's  father,  and  propose  to  them  to  remove^  and  either 
plant  for  themseh^es,  or  be  taken  into  the  several  families  as  servants,  to  be  main* 
tained  for  their  labour,  but  without  being  absolute  slaves  ;  for  I  would  A«t  admit 
the  settlers  to  make  them  slaves  by  force,  by  any  means ;  because  they  had  their 
liberty  given  them  by  capitulatiou,  as  it  were  articles  of  surrender,  which  they 
^ooght  not  to  break. 

Thtj  most  willingljf  embraced  the  proposal,  and  came  all  very  cheerful  along 

'  with  him  :  so  we  allotted  them  land  and  plantations,  which  three  or  four  accepted 

of,  but  all  the  rest  chose  to  be  employed  as  servants  in  the  several  families  we 

liM  fixed;  and  thus  my  coiony  was  in  a  manner  settled,  as  follows:—- Tha 

Spaniards  possessed  my  original  habitation,  which  was  th^  capital  city,  and  e^*^ 

y  2  • 
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.^eiuitd  their  plaiitatioDS  all  along  the  side  of  the  brook,  which  foimed  the  creek 
that  I  have  so  often  described,  as  far  as  m^  bower;  and  as  they  increased  their 
colbire  it  wept  always  eastward.  The  Enghsh  lived  inthe  north-east  part,  where 
Will  Atkius  and  his  comrades  began,  and  came  on  southward  and  souUipwest, 
towards  the  back  limit  of  ihe  SjNiniards ;  and  every  plantation  had  a  great  addi- 
tion of  land  to  take  in,  if  they  found  occasion,  so  that  they  need  not  josdeone 
another  for  want  of  room*  All  the  east  end  of  the  island  was  left  uninhabited, 
that,  if  any  of  the  sava^  sliould  come  on  shore  there  only  for  their  custom- 
ary barbanties,  they  might  come  and  go  :  if  they  disturbed  nobody,  nobody 
would  disturb  them :  and  no  doubt  but  they  were  often  ashore,  and  went  away 
again,  but  I  never  heard  that  the  planters  were  ever  attacked  or  disturbed 
any  more. 

It  now  caroe  into  my  thoughts  that  I  had  hinted  to  my  friend  the  clerraisn, 
that  the  work  of  converting  the  sava^s  might  perhaps  be  set  on  foot  in  us  ab- 
seuse  to  bis  satisfaction,  and  told  him  that  now  iHhou^ht  it  was  pat  in  a  fair 
way  ;  for  the  savages  bein^  thus  divided  among  the  christians,  if  they  wovld  but 
every  one  of  them  do  their  part  with  those  which  came  under  their  hands,  I 
hoped  it  might  have  a  very  good  effect. 

Ue  agreed  presently  in  that,  if  they  did  their  part :  **  hot  how,*'  says  he, 
''  shall  we  obtain  that  of  them  ?''  I  told  him  we  would  call  them  all  totetber, 
and  leave  it  in  charge  with  them,  or  go  to  them,  one  by  one,  which  he  thought 
best :  so  we  divided  it,  he  to  speak  to  the  Spaniards,  who  were  all  papists,  and  I  to 
the  English,  who  were  all  protestants^:  and  we  recommended  it  earnestly  to  tbem, 
.and  made  tbem  promise  that  they  would  never  make  any  distinction  of  papist  or 
protestaiit,  in  their  exhorting  the  savages  to  torn  christians,  but  teach  tbem  the 
general  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  and  they  likewise  promised  us  that  they 
would  never  have  any  differences  or  disputes  one  with  another  about  religion. 

When  J  came  to  Will  Atkins's  house  (I  may  call  it  so,  for  such  a  house,  or 
such  a  piece  of  basket-work,  I  believe,  was  not  standing  in  the  world  ag^p), 
tlierel  found  the  young  woman  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  Will  Atkins's  wife 
were  become  intimates ;  and  this  prudent,  religious  young  woman,  had  perfected 
the  work  Will  Atkius  had  begun ;  and  though  it  was  not  above  four  oays  after 
What  1  have  related,  yet  the  new  baptized  savage  woman  was  made  such  a  chris- 
tian, as  1  have  seldom  heard  of  in  aU  my  observation  or  conversation  in  the 
world. 

It  came  next  into  my  mind,  the  morning  before  I  went  to  tliem,  that 
amongst  all  the  needful  things  I  had  to  leave  with  them,  I  had  not  left  them  a 
bible  ;*  in  which  I  showed  myself  less  considerate  for  them  than  my  good  friend 
the  widow  was  for  me,  when  she  sent-  me  the  cargo  of  an  hundred  pounds  from 
Lisbon,  wherein  she  packed  up  three  bibles  and  a  prayer-book.  However,  the 
good  woman's  charity  had  a  greater  extent  than  ever  she  imagined,  for  they  were 
reserved  for  the  comfort  and  instruction  of  those  that  made  much  better  use  of 
them  than  I  had  done.  

•  BiBLB:-^Tbe  Old  Testament  coutains:  39  books;  929  chapters:  f3914vene«{ 
692439  words;  27881d0  letters.  The  New  Tetttment  contains:  tTtooks:  t60  chap- 
ters; r959  verses;  181S53  words;  858380  letters.  Total  in  the  Bible:  66  books; 
1189  ehapten;  31173  versf^s;  773692  words;  3566480  letters.  Apocrypha,  (ie, 
''uuwtheniiGate,") contains:  chapters,  183;  verses,  ^8t;  words,  152183.  V^Old- 
Tettament  contains  the  following  remarkable  particularities : — The  middle  book  n 
Proverbs,  The  middle  chapter,  Job,  zxix.  The  middle  verse  II  Chronielet,  xx, 
between  verses  17, 18.  The  least  verse,  t  Chronicles,  \,  1.  The  word,  ?'  And,"  occurs 
35543  umes.  Tlie  New  Testament  has  these  :^ihe  middle  book  is  ThessaloRim  U- 
The  middle  chapter,  between  Romans  x\\\,  lir.  The  middle  verse,  Acts,  ivi'i  )'• 
The  least  verse,  Mn,  xi,  35.  The  word,  «<  And."  occurs  10684  times.  The  16^  hss 
these  :•— The  'middle  chapter,  and  least,  is  Psnlm,  cxvii.  The  middle  ^etsc,  Pssl*> 
cxviii,  8.  The  middle  liiie,  XI  ChronieUst  iv,  16.  The  word,  Jehovah,  ocean  6853 
tiroes.  Etra,  vii,  21,  has  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  llKingt,  w,  aud  Uim\» 
zxzvii,  are  alike.    See  page  92. 
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I  took  one  of  the  bibles  in  ny  pockety  and  when  I  came  to  Will  Atkins's  tent 
or  house,  I  found  the  joune  woman  and  Atkins's  baptised  wife  bad  been  dis* 
coursing  of  religion  together,  for  Will  Atkins  told  it  me  with  a  great  deal  of  joy : 
I  asked  if  they  were  together  now,  and  he  said  yes ;  so  I  went  into  the  house, 
and  he  with  ine,  and  we  found  them  togetlier  very  earnest  in  discourse,  **  O, 
Sir,''  says  Will  Atkins,  **  when  God  has  sinners  to  reconcile  to  himself,  and 
aliens  to  bring  home,  he  never  wants  a  messenger ;  my  wife  has  got  a  new 
instructor  ;  I  knew  I  was  as  unworthy  as  I  was  mcapable  of  that  work  ;  that 
young  woman  has  been  sent  hither  from  heaven ;  she  is  enough  to  convert  a 
whole  island  of  savages.'*  The  young  womnn  bhished,  and  rose  up  to  go  away« 
but  I  desired  her  to  sit  still ;  I  told  her  she  had  a  good  work  upon  her  hands,  and 
I  hoped  God  would  bless  her  in  it. 

We  talked  a  little,  and  T  did  not  perceive  they  hpd  any  book  among  them, 
though  I  did  not  ask  ;  but  I  put  my  hand  into  my  pocket,  apd  pulled  ont  my 
bible ;  ^  Here,"  says  I  to  Atkins,  *'  I  have  hr ought  you  an  assistant  that  perhaps 
you  had  not  before."  The  man  was  so  confounded  that  he  was  not  able  to 
speak  for  some  time;  but  recovering  himself,  he  takes  it  with  both  his  hands,  and 
turning  to  his  wife,  "  Here,  my  dear,"  says  he,  *'  did  not  I  tell  vou  our  God, 
though  he  lives  above,  could  hear  what  we  said  ?  Here*s  the  book  I  prayed  for 
when  you  and  I  kneeled  down  under  the  busli ;  now  G<>d  has  heard  us,  and  sent 
it,"  Wlien  he  had  said  so,  the  man  fell  into  such  transports  of  passionate  joy, 
that  between  the  joy  of  having  it,  and  giving  God  thanke  for  it,  the  tears  ran 
down  his  face  like  a  child  that  was  crying. 

The  #oman  was  surprised,  and  was  like  to  have  run  into  a  mistake,  that  none 
of  us  were  aware  of^  for  she  literally  believed  God  had  sent  the  book  upon  lier 
husband's  petition.  It  is  true  that,  providentiallv,  it  was  so,  and  might  be  taken 
so  in  a  consequent  sense;  indeed,  I  believe  it  would  have  been  no  difncolt  matter, 
at  that  time,  to  have  persuaded  the  poor  woman  to  have  believed  that  an  express 
messenger  had  come  from  henven  on  purpose  to  bring  that  individual  book ;  but  it 
was  too  serious  a  matter  to  suffer  any  delusion  to  take  place ;  so  I  turned  to  the 
^oung  woman,  and  told  her  we  did  not  desire  to  impose  upon  the  new  convert, 
HI  her  first  and  more  ignorant  understanding  of  things,  and  begged  her  to  explain 
to  her  that  God  maybe  very  properly  said  to  .answer  our  petitions,  when  in. 
the  <90Br86  of  his  providence,  such  things  are  in  a  particular  manner  brought  to 
pass  as  we  petitioned  for ;  but  we  did  not  expect  returns  from  Heaven  in  a  mi- 
raouloas  and  particular  manner,  and  it  b  our  mercy  that  it  is  not  so. 

This  the  young  woman  did  afterwards  effectuallyy  so  that  there  was  I  assure 
yon,  no  priestcraft  used  here :  and  I  should  have  thought  it  one  of  the  most 
unjustifiable  frauds  in  the  world  to  have  had  it  so.  But  the  surprise  of  joy  upon 
Will  Atkins  is  really  not  to  be  expressed  ;  and  there,  we  may  be  sure,  was  no 
delusion*  Sure  no  man  was  ever  more  thankful  in  the  world  for  any  thing  of 
iu  kind,  than  he  was  for  the  bible  ;  nor,  I  believe,  never  any  man  was  glad  of 
a  bible  from  a  better  principle;  and  though  he  had  been  a  most  proflic^ate 
creature,  headstrong,  furious,  and  desperately  wicked,  yet  this  man  is  a  standing 
mle  to  us  ail  for  the  well-instructing  of  children,  vis,  that  parents  should  never 
give  over  to  teach  and  instruct,  or  ever  despair  of  the  success  of  their  endeavours. 
Jet  the  children  be  ever  so  refractory,  or,  to  appearance,  insensible  of  instruction ; 
for,  if  ever  God,  in  his  providence,  touches  the  conscience  of  such,  the  force  of 
their  education  returns  upon  them,  and  the  early  instruction'  of  parents  n  not 
lost,  although  it  may  have  been  many  jetirs  laid  asleep,  hut,  some  time  or  other, 
they  may  find  the  benefit  of  it.  Thus  it  was  with  this  poor  man  ;  however  igno« 
rant  he  was  of  religion  and  christian  knowledge,  he  found  he  had  some  to  do 
with  now  more  ignorant  than  himself,  and  that  the  least  part  of  the  iDStruction 
of  his  good  father  that  now  came  to  his  mind  was  of  use  to  him. 

Among  the  rest  it  occurred  to  him,^he  said,  how  his  father  used  to  insist  so 
much  on  the  inexpressible  value  of  the  bible,  the  privilege  and  blessinj*;  of  ic  unto 
DHiions,  ^milies^  and  persons  ;  but  he  never  entertained  the  l^t  notion,  of  tiie 


worth  of  it  tUI  no<^',^  ^hfrB  ^^}^  ^P  ^^^^  ^^^  heatbeoSy  vava^s,  and  barbatianli  h$ 
wanted  the  help  of  the  written  oracle  for  his  assistance. 

J  be  y9ung  woman  \yas  glad  of  it  also  for  the  present  occasion,  though  she 
one,  ana  so  had  thp  youth  on  board  our  ship.  ^n)on^  their  ^oods,  which  were 
liot  yet  brought  on  sliore.  And  now,  having  said  so  many  things  of  (hisyoang 
woman,  I  cannot  oroit  telling  one  story  nviro  of  her  and  myself,  which  has  ^me- 
thing  in  it  very  informing  iuvd  remarkable. 

I  have  related  to  what  extremity  the  poor  young  won^an  was  reduced,  how 
her  mistress  wa9  starved  to  death,  and  died  on  board  that  unhappy  ship  we  met 
at  sea,  and  how  the  whole  ship's  company  w-as  reduced  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  gentlewoman  and  her  son,  and  this  maid,  were  first  hardly  used,  as  to  pro* 
visions,  and  at  last  totally  neglected  and  starved ;  that  is  to  say,  brought  ^o  the 
last  extremity  of  hunger,  f  One  day,  being  discoursing  with  heron  the  ei^tremi- 
ties  they  suffered,  I  a^ked  her,  if  she  could  describe,  by  what  she  had  felt,  wb^ 
it  was  to  starve, and  how  it  appf»ared  ?  She  told  me  she  belieyed  she  could,  aiidshe 
told  her  talc|  very  distinctly  thus  :— 

"  First,  Sir,''  said  she,  "  we  had  for  some  days  fared  exceeding  har^,  and 
suSered  very  great  hunger :  but  at  last  we  were  wholly  without  food  of  any  kind, 
except  sugar,  and  a  little  wine  and  water.  The  first  day  after  I  had  received  no 
food  at  all,  I  found  myself,  towards  evening^  6rst  en^pty  and  sick  at  the  stomach, 
and  nearer  night  much  inclined  to  yawning  and  sleep.  I  laid  down  on  a  coach 
in  the  great  cabin  to  sleep :  I  slept  about  three  hours,  and  awaked  a  little 
refreshed,  having  taken  a  glass  of  wine  "vvhen  I  lay  down ;  after  beio*  about 
three  hours  awake,  it  being  about  five  o^clock  in  the  morning,  I  found  myself 
empty  and  sickibb,  and  I  Jay  down  again,  but  could  not  sleep  at  all,  being 
very  faint  and  ill ;  and  thus  I  continued  all  the  second  day,  with  a  strange  varie- 
ty, first  hungry,  then  sick  again,  with  reacbings  of  the  stomach.  Tlie  second  night, 
being  obliged  to  go  to  bed  again  without  any  food,  more  than  a  draught  of  fresh 
Water,  and  being  asleep,  I  dreamed,i-  I  was  at  Bai'bados,(  and  that  the  market 

•■■    '  —  ■  —  ■  ' 

♦  See  B.  d.  vol.  viii,  p.  27. 

t  DaEAM : — Sec  page  172.  The  following  carious  Ijtigation  originated  from  a  dreams- 
Court  of  Chancery- — Augusts.  1811.  NisBETT  V.  Swift.  This  was  a  case  of  Demanfr 
of  some  curiosity.  The  facts,  as  stated  in  the  argument*  fof  the  Defendants  were  thete; 
-«-Some  time  smce,  the  Plaintiff  applied  to  the  Defendant,  Henry  Edward  SviVi  • 
lottery-office  keeper,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  shares  of  two  particuiai  ikketi, 
Xos.  Ill  and  t7,  previously  to  their  bemg  issued  from  thf)  b.ai>k  of  Bagl^tifi*  The 
Plaintiff,  placing  a  very  mysterious  faith  in  a  dream  of  those  two  tickets*  paid  a  gra- 
tuity of  ^.  which  he  was  told  by  Defendant  was  customary  in  cases  where  apenou 
^xed  on  a  favourite  number,  'i'be^  Ss,  went  to  a  clerk  in  the  dank  who  marked  the 
numbers  chosen,  in  a  way  that  they  might  be  known  aftpr  their  issue,  and  secured  for 
the  persons  engaging  them.  Ip  fiuc,  the  Plaintiff  bespoke,  and  the  Defeudaut  agreed 
to  obtain  for  him  the  numbers  specified.  In  the  sequel,  however,  he  only  produced 
No.  Ill,  i  of  which  the  plaintiff  took ;  but  the  No.  t7,  one-half  of  which  he  had  coa- 
iracted  to  purcliase,  never  came  into  his  possession.  The  No.  Ill  happened  to  coma 
out  a  blank,  but  the  other,  27,  actually  came  out  a  prise  of  30,000i.'  The  Plaintiff  then 
brought  his  action  to  recover  the  10,0002.  to  which  the  half  ticket  27  was  entitled;  aud 
by  a  bill  in  equity,  asked  for  discovery  of  certain  particidar  fbcts,  without  the  koov- 
ledge  of  which,  in  evidence,  his  action  could  not  be  soppaH?d^-*Tliese  factt  were 
sought  to  be  discovered  in  a  series  of  questions  put  by  Plaintiff  to  Defendant,  as  to 
whether,  in  such  cases,  marks  were  usually  put  on  tickets  while  deposited  in  the  Bank? 
whether  Defendant  promised  to  hespeal^  and  procure  the  Jihares  of  the  particular 
tickets  for  Plantiff f  whether  he  did  not  advise  in  a  conversation  with  others,  that  be 
had  agreed  so  to  bespeak  and  procure  them?  wliethcr  the  5*.  were  not  actually  paid 
for  the  purpose  of  having  this  matk  affij^ed  ?  whether,  in  part  fulfilment  of  their  con- 
tract. Defendant  did  not  procure  the  ticket  No.  Ill;  &c.  To  the  answering  of  these 
questions  Defendant  demurred,and  the  Demurrer  was  over-ruled  by  thie  Lord-Chancellor. 

t  Barbados: — The  earliest  planters  of  this  island  were  soraetimes'teproacbed  with 
the  guilt  of  forcing  or  decoying  into  slavery,  the  natives  of  the  neight>oitnng  contiucnl. 
Tbtf  history  of  In«i.i  aud  X  arico,  which  the  Spectator  has  reeqrded  for  the  detesUtiou 
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««s  mi^rilj  stocked  wkb  provisions  ;  that  Tbought  some  for  mj  mistress,  and 

i!?^lit  and  dined  very  heartily.  I  thought  my  stomach  was  as  full  after  this 
&6  it  would  hare  heen  after  a  good  dinner ;  but  when  I  awaked  I  was  exceed* 
ingly  sunk  in  my  spirits  to  find  myself  in  the  extremity  of  famine.  The  last 
glass  of  vine  we  had  I  dnmk,  and  put  su^ar  in  it,  because  of  its  having  some  spirit 
tq  sup|)ly  nourishment;  but,  there  being  no  substance  in  the  stomach  for  the 
digestiug  o£ce  to  work  upon,  I  found  the  only  effect  of  the  wine  was,  to  raise 
disagreeable  fumes  from  the  stomach  into  the  head ;  and  I  lay,  as  they  told  me, 
stupid  And  senseless,  as  one  drunk,  for  some  time.  The  third  da/,  in  the 
iporning,  after  a  night  of  strange,  confused,  and  inconsistent,  dreams,  and  rather 
doztiig  Uian  sleeping,  I  awaked  ravenous  and  furious  with  hanger ;  and  I  ques* 
tipn,  had  not  my  understanding  returned  and  conquered  it,  whether,  if  I  had 
b^en  a  mother,  and  had  had  a  little  child  with  met  its  life  would  have  been  safe 
or  not.  This  lasted  about  three  hours  ;  during  which  time  I  was  twice  raging 
ipac|  as  any  creature  in  Bedlam,  as^y  young  master  told  me,  and  as  he  can  now 
inform  you. 

"  lu  one  of  these  fits  of  lunacy  or  distraction  I  fell  down,  and  struck  my 
face  against  the  comer  of  a  pallet  bed  in^  which  my  mistress  lay,  and,  with  tiie 

of  mankind,  took  its  rise  here;  but  this  species  of  slavery  has  been  long  since  ^>o- 
Jished,  and  a  monopoly  of  bondage  is  the  established  lot  of  the  inble  sons  and  daughters 
of  Afric.  Perhaps  snch  of  the  readers  of  this  volume  as  have  sympathised  with  ihe 
afifortilnate  Yabico,  may  be  consoled  to  hear  that  she  bore  her  misfortunes  with  more 
patience  or  fertitade  than  they  have  hitherto  fancied.  Tl^e  story  was  first  related  by 
Ikioov,  who  (after  praising  poor  Yasico's  complexion,  which  he  savs  was^'a  bright 
bay ;"  and  '*  her  small  breasts  with  nipples  of  porphyrie.")  observes  tnat  *'she  chanc't 
^ft^rwards  to  be  with  child  by  a  christian  servant,  and  being  very  great,  walked  down 
to  a  woode,  in  which  was  a  pond  of  water,  and  there  by  the  side  of  the  pond,  bronght 
bf?rselt'0  a-bed  *,  and  in  three  hours  came  home  with  tlic  child  in  her  arms,  a  lusty  boy, 
frolicke  and  lively.*'  BaTiiN  Edwards  remarks  upon  this*  "The  crime  of  Ink  lb 
the  merchant  admits  of  no  palliation ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  bear  the  Abb£  Riyvai. 
(improving  upon  Addison)  ascribe  to  it  au  intended  revolt  of  all  the  negrosan.Bar- 
badosv  who  (as  be  asserts)  moved  by  indignation  at  Inklb's  monstrous  cruelty,  vowe4 
with  one  accord  the  destraction  of  all  the  whites ;  but  their  plot  was  discovered  the 
nfght  before  it  was  to  have  been  carried  into  effect.'*  So  far  well,  said  Mr.  Edward's  : 
But  what  will  be  the  reader's  indignation  when  he  comes  to  this  gratuitous  continue 
aHoo  by  oar  west-indian  historian?  <*The  Htifoirs  ^fhUo§opkifue  has  a  thousand 
beauties;  but  it  grieves  mfrig^sBy  that,  in  point  of  historical  accuracy,  it  is  nearly  on  a 
le^l  vith«-Rosii«soN*CRUsos." ! 

The  fig  tree  whese  baarded  appeatance  is  supposed  in  the  former  note  on  this  Island 
^page  47)to  have  contributed  towards  the  n|||ie  *■  Barbadas,'*  is  tbe  banyan-tree,  that 
foyercign  of  t^e  vegetable  creation,  whose  empire  ext«*nds  over  Asia  and  Afric,  as  well 
as  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  itself  a  forest  and  thus  described  by  oar  sablime  poet 
with  great  exfictnes^ :  — 

"!rhe  fig-tree,  not  that  kin^  for  fruil  renowned^ 

But  such  as  at  this  day  to  Indians  kuown 

In  Malabar  and  Dekhan,  spreads  her  arras. 

Branching  so  broad  and  loiig,  that  in  the  ground 

The  bearded  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 

Above  the  nwther  tree,  a  pillai'd  shade. 

High  over^arcfa'd,  and  echoing  walks  between. 

Mu.TOir.  Faradise  Loitt  ix. 
B,  C.'s  journal  lepeatedly  alludes  to  the  rainy  season  of  his  ishnd,  A  tropical  year 
seems  properly  to  comprehend  but  two  seasons;  the  wet,  and  the  dry ;  bat  the  former 
is  again  aabdivided  into  two  distinct  periods  s  the  vernal,  snd  the  autumnal.  An  Eurov 
peau  who  has  not  visited  these  climates,  can  forai  no  adai^ate  conception  of  the  quan^ 
tity  of  water  which  deluges  the  earth  at  these  seasons:  by  an  exact  and  scientific 
account  which  was  kept  of  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  water  which  felt  io  one  year 
at  Barbadas,  (and  that  in  no  wise  remarkable)  it  appeared  to  have  been  equal  to  6^. 
inches.  Nevertheless  the  climate  of  thb  West-Indies  from  November  tq  May,  is  to 
valetiidin*»ians  and  persons  advanced  in  life,  that  of  Parsdise. 
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blow^  the  blood  gushed  oat  of  1115  noae ;  and  the  cabin  boy  bringing  me  a  litdc 
basin,  I  sat  down  and  bled  into  it  a  great  deal ;  and  as  the  blood  came  from 
me,  I  came  to  myself,  and  the  violence  of  tiie  flame  or  fever  I  was  in  abated, 
aad  so  did  the  ravenous  part  of  the  hunger.  Then  I  grew  viorse,  and  reached  to 
sickness,  but  coald  not,  for  I  had  nothing  in  my  stomach  to  bring  up.  After  I  bad 
bled  some  rime,  I  swooned,  and  they  all  beVieved  I  was  dead ;  bat  I  came  to  my- 
self soon  after,  and  then  bad  a  most  <f^eadful  pain  in  my  stomach,  not  to  be 
described,  not  like  the  cholic;  but  a  gnawing,  eager  pain  for  food ;  and  towards 
the  night  it  went  off,  with  a  kind  of  earnest  wishing  or  longing  for  food,  something 
like,  as  I  suppose,  the  longing  of  a  woman  with  child.  I  took  another  oroughc 
of  water,  with  sngar  in  it;  but  my  stomach  loathed  the  sugar,  and  brought  it 
all  up  again  :  ttien  I  took  a  draught  of  water  without  sugar,  and  that  stayed  with 
me ;  and  1  laid  me  down  upotrthe  bed,  praying  most  heartily  that  it  would  please 
God  to  take  me  away;  and  composing  my  mind  in  hopes  of  it,  I  slumbered 
awhile,  and  then  waking,  thought  myself  dying,  being  light  with  vapours  from 
an  empty  stomach :  I  t|^en  recommended  my  soul  to  God,  and  earnestly  wished 
that  somebody  woi^ld  throw  me  into  the  sea. 

"  All  this  while  my  mistress  lay  by  me,  just,  as  I  thought,  expiring,  but  bore 
it  with  much  more  patience  than  I ;  and  gave  the  last  bit  uf  bread  she  had  left 
Qifto  her  child,  my  young  master,  who  would  not  have  taken  it,  but  she  obliged 
him  to  eat  it ;  and  I  believe  it  saved  his  life. 

**  Towards  the  morning  1  slept  again ;  and  when  I  awoke,  I  fell  into  a  violent 
passion  of  crying,  and  after  that  had  a  second  fit  of  violent  hunger :  I  got  iif^ 
ravenoui^  and  in  a  most  dreadful  condition  :  had  my  mistress  been  dead,  as 
much  as  I  loved  her,  I  am  certain  I  should  have  eaten  a  piece  of  her  flesh  with 
as  much  relish,  and  at  unconcemed,  as  ever  1  did  eat  the  flesh  of  any  creatare 
appointed  fur  food ;  and  once  or  twice  T  was  going  to  bite  my  own  arm ;  at 
last  I  saw  the  basin  in  which  was  the  blood  I  had  bled  at  the  nose  the  day  before; 
I  ran  to  it  and  swallowed  it  with  such  haste,  and  such  a  greedy  appetite,  as  if 
I  wondered  nobody  had  taken  it  before,  and  afraid  it  should  be  taken  from  me 
now.  After  it  was  down  though  the  thoughts  of  it  filled  me  with  horror,  yet  it 
checked  the  fit  of  hunger,  und  I  took  anotlicr  draught  of  water,  and  was  com* 
posed  and  refreshed  for  some  hours  after.  This  was  the  fourth  day ;  and  tbos 
I  held  it  till  towards  night ;  wheii,  within  the  compass  of  three  hoiirs*  I  had  aU 
the  several  circumstances  o^er  again,  one  after  another,  viz.  sick,  sleepy,  eagerly 
.hungry,  pain  in  the  stomach,  then  ravenous  af;aiu,  th^elck,  tlien  crying,  then  ra* 
venous  again,  and  then  sick,  then  lqnaiic,then  crying,  then  ravenous  again,  and  so 
ei'eryrqoartcr  of  an  hour ;  and  my  strength  wasted  exceedingly :  at  night  I  laid  me 
ilovvu,  having  no  comfort  but  in  the  Hl^e  that  I  should  die  before  morning. 

'*  All  this  night  I  had  no  sleep;  but  the  hunger  was  now  turned  into  a 
disease  ;  and  1  had  a  terrible  cholic  and  griping,  by  wind,  instead  of  food,  having 
found  its  way  into  the  bowels;  and  in  this  condition  I  lay  til  I  morning,  when 
I  was  surprised  with  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  my  young  master,  who  called 
out  to  me  that  his  mother  was  dead ;  T  lifted  myself  op  a  little,  for  I  had  not 
strength  to  rise,  but  found  she  was  not  dead,  although  she  was  able  to  give  very 
little  signs  of  life. 

**  I  then  had  such  convulsions  in  my  iitomach,  for  want  of  some  sustenance, 
that  I  cannot  describe/^  with  such  frequent  ibroes  and  pangs  of  appetite,  that 
uothing  but  the  tortures  of  death  can  imitate  t  and  in  this  condition  I  was  when 
1  lueard  the  seamen  above  cry  out  <*  A  sail !  a  sail !  "  aud  hoHow  and  jump  about 
fts  if  they  were  dibtracted. 

-  *'  I  was  not  able  to  get  off  from  the  bed,  and  my  mistress  much  less;  and 
•my  young  master  was  so  sick,  tliat  I  thought  he  had  been  expiring  ;  so  we  oould 
not<*pei>the  cabin  door,  or  get  any  account  what  it  vcas  that  occasioned  tucb 
v^nnfusion  ;  nor  had  we  any  conversation  vrith  the  ship's  company  for  two  daya, 
thcv  having  told  us  tliat  they  had  not  a  mouthful  of  any  thing  to  eat  in  the  ship  ; 
aud  this  they  tbld  us  afieiwardsy  they  ^bought  we  had  been  deact^'  |i  was  this 
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drendfal  condition  we  were  in  when  yon  were  sent  to  sa?e  our  HfM )  tmd  bow 
yoo  found  us,  Sir,  yon  know  fis  well  as  I,  and  better  too." 

This  was  her  own  relation,  and  is  such  a  distinct  account  of  starring  to  deffthi 
as,  I  confess,  I  never  met  with,  and  was  exceeding  entertaining  to  mo.  I  am  the 
radier  apt  to  believe  it  to  be  a  true  account,  because  the  youth  gave  me  an 
account  of  a  good  part  o£  it ;  although,  I  must  own,  not  so  distinct  and  so  feeling 
as  tlie  maid ;  and  the  rather,  because  it  seems  his  mother  fed  him  at  the  price 
of  her  own  life;  but  the  poor  maid,  ahhcugh  her  constitution  being  stronger  than 
that  of  her  mistress,  who  was  in  years,  and  a  weakly  woman  too,  she  might 
struggle  harder  with  it;  I  say,  the  poor  maid  might  be  supposed  to  feel  the 
extremity  somee1iin|£  sooner  than  her  mistress,  who  might  be  allowed  to  keep  the 
last  bit  something  loi>ger  than  slie  parted  with  any  to  relieve  the  nmld.  No 
question,  as  the -case  in  here  related /if  our  ship  or  some  other,  had  not  so  provi« 
deniialiy  met  them,  a  few  days  more  would  have  ended  all  their  lives,  unless 
they  had  prevented  it  by  eating  one  another  ;  and  that,  even  as  their  case  stood, 
would  have  served  them  but  a  little  while,  they  being  five  hundred  leagues  from 
any  land,  or  any  possibility  of  relief,  ether  than  in  the  miraculous  manner  it  hap* 
pened ;  but  this  is  by  the  way  :  1  return  to  my  disposition  of  things  among  the 
people. 

And,  first,  it  is  to  be  observed  here,  that,  for  many  reasons,  I  did  not  think 
fit  to  let  them  know  any  thing  of  the  sloop  I  had  framed,  and  which  I  thought 
ef  setting  up  among  them  ;  for  I  found,  at  least  at  my  first  coming,  such  seeds  of 
divisions  among  them,  that  I  saw  plainly,  had  I  set  up  the  sloop,  and  left  it  among 
~them,  they  would,  upon  every  light  disgust,  have  separated,  and  ^one  away  from 
one  another,  or  perhaps  have  turned  pirates,  and  so  made  the  island  a  den  of 
thieves,  instead  of  a  plantation  of  sober  and  righteous  people,  as  1  intended  it : 
nor  did  I  leave  the  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon  that  1  had  on  board,  or  the  two 
quarter-deck  guns  that  my  fiephew  took-  extraordinary  for  the  same  reason :  I 
thought  it  was  enough  to  qualify  them  for  a  defensive  war  against  any  that 
should  invade  them,  but  not  to  set  ihem  up  for  an  ofiensive  war,  or  to  go  abroad 
to  attack  others ;  which,  in  the  end,  would  only  bring  ruin  and  destruction^  upon 
them  :  I  reserved  the  sloop,  therefore,  and  the  guns,  for  their  service  another 
way,  as  1  shall  observe  in  its  place. 

liaving  now  done  with  the  island,  I  feft  theiti  all  in  good  circumstances  and 
in  a  fiourisliing  condition,  and  went  on  board  my  sliip  again  the  l>th  of  May, 
having  been  about  twenty-five  days  among  them  ;  and  as  they  were  all  resolved 
to  stay  opnn  the  island,  until  I  came  to  remove  them  I  promised  to  send  them  far- 
ther relief  from  Brazil,  if  I  could  possibly  find  an  opportunity,  and  particularly, 
to  send  them  some  cattle,  such  as  sheep,  hogs,  and  cows ;  as  to  the  two  cows 
and  calt^s  which  I  brought  from  England,  we  had  been  obliged  by  the  length  of 
our  voyuge,  to  kill  them  at  sea,  fur  want  of  hny  to  feed  them. 
■  The  next  day,  giving  them  a  salute  of  five  guns  at  parting,  we  set  sail,  and 
arrived  at  the  bay  of  Alt*8aints,  in  the  Brazil,  in  about  twentjr-two  days,  meeting 
>  nothing  remarkable  in  our  passage  but  this :  that  about  tliree  days  aUer  we  had 
sailed,  being  becalmed,  and  the  current  setting  strong  to  the  £.  N.  £.  running; 
as  it  were  into  a  bay  or  gulf)h  on  the  land  side,  we  were  driven  soniethitig  out 
of  our  coore^,  and  mice  or  twice  our  men  cried  out,  <*  Land  to  the  eastward; " 
but  wlicther  it  was  the  continent  or  islands  we  could  not  tell  by  any  means. 
But  the  third  day,  towards  evening,  the  »ea  smnoth,  and  the  weather  calm, 
we  saw  (he  sea,  as  it  were,  covered  towards  the  land  with  something  very  black  ; 
not  being  able  to  discover  what  it  was,  till  after  some  time,  our  chief  mate  going 
up  the  main-shrouds  a  little  way,  and  looking  at  them  with  |i  perspective,  cried 
out^  it  wus  an  army.  I  could  not  imagine  wiMt  he  meant  by  an  army,  and 
thwarted  him  a  little  hastily.  **  Nay,  Sir,"  says  he,  •♦  don't  be  angry,  for  'tis  an 
army,  and  a  fieet  tnta ;  for  I  believe  there  are  a  thousand  cnnoes,  and  you  may 
tliem  puddle  along,  for  they  are  coming  towards  us  apace." 
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Z  wfif  %  )i|40  surprised  tl^f  &,  iodeed^  find  so  was  my  nephew  die  cftptten ;  Ibf 
he  had  beard  sqcU  lerribjlje  stQrkti  of  them  in  the  island,  and  having  never  beei> 
in  4bq9e  se;i$  before^  he  cQuld  not  tell  what  to  think  of  it,  but  saidy  two  or 
three  tiipes,  we  should  all  be  devouredt  I  must  coofefs,  considering  we  were 
V^paimedy  and  the  current  set  strong  towards  the  shore,  I  liked  it  the  worsts 
however,  {  hude  them  not  to  be  afraid,  but  bring  the  ^p  to  an  anchor  a»  aoeii 
as  we  cflm^  sp  near  as  to  know  that  we  must  engage  theK« 

The  weather  continued  calm»  and  they  caine  on  apace  towards  us :  so  I  gate 
order  to  come  to  en  an^hory  and  furl  all  our  sails :  aa  for  the  savages,  I  told  them 
tbev  had  nothing  to  fear  but  fire,  and  therefore  they  should  get  their  boats  oat» 
and  fasten  Uiem,  one  alose  by  the  head,  and  the  other  by  the  stern,  and  man 
them  both  vvell,  and  wait  the  issue  in  that  posture:  this  I  did,  that  the  oaen  io 
the  boats  might  be  ready  with  skeets  and  buckets  to  put  out  any  fire  these 
savages  would  endeavour  to  fi^  to  the  outside  of  the  ship    . 

In  thjs  posture  we  lay  by  for  them,  and  in  a  little  while  they  came  up  with  us$ 
but  never  wf^s  sueh  a  hqrrid  sight  seen  by  christians:  though  my  mate  was  much 
mistaken  inhis  palculatioo  of  their  number,  yet  when  they  came  up  w^  reckoned 
about  a  hnndred  and  twenty-sii;  some  of  th^rp  had  sixteen  or  seventeen  men  in 
them ;  some  more ;  and  the  least,  six  or  seveij. 

When  they  panoe  nearer  to^  us,  ihey  semed  to  be  struck  with  wonder  and 
astonishment,  ^  at  a  sight  which  doubtless  they  had  never  seen  before;  nor  oonM 
they,  ^t  first,  as  we  af^rwards  understood^  know  what  to  make  of  us ;  tbey 
came  boldly  qp,  however,  very  ne^ir  to  ns,  and  seemed  to  go  about  to  row  round 
us;  b^it  we  palled  to  our  men  in  tbe  boats  not  to  let  them  come  too  near  tliera. 
^bis  very  order  brought  us  to  an  engagement  with  them*  without  nnr  designing 
it;  for  five  pr  six  of  the  large  canoes  caine  so  near  our  Ipng-boat  that  ouf  men 
^ckoned  with  their  hands  to  keep  them  back,  wUcb  they  understood  very  well, 
^nd  >vcx)t  jba^;  but  ^t  their  retreat ^bout  fi^y  a^ws  came  on  boftrd  us  from 
tnose  ^ats,  and  one  of  our  men  in  the  long-boat  was  ytsc^  mueh  wounded. 
However,  \  «xdled  to  theim  not  to  fire  by  any  means;  but  we  banded  down  some 
deal-board/^  ^eto  the  h^U  ^^^  ^^  c^irpenter  pre(|M|j#  set  up  a  kind  of  fenae« 
like  lyasta  ho^irds  (o  ^o^er  tliem  from  the  arrows  of'^pi  savages,  if  they  shonkl 
shoot  again. 

Abqut  byf  an  hour  afterwards  they  a)l  eame  up  io  a  body  astern  of  us,  and  so 
near*  i^s  that  we  could  easily  discern  what  they  were,  though  we  could  not  tell 
their  design ;  and  I  easily  found  they  were  some  of  my  old  frien(ls«  the  same 
sort  of  saviiges  that  I  bad  been  used  to  engagiswwith;  and  in  a  sliprt  titae  more 
t^ey  rowed  a  little  farther  out  to  sea»  till  tbey  came  directly  broadside  with  us,and 
then  rowed  down  strait  upon  us,  till  they  came  so'  near  chat  they  oonld  hear  ns  speak  t 
vpon  this  I  orflered  all  my  men,  to  keep  <^ose,  lest  they  shottld  shoot  any  mora 
arrows,  and  made  all  our  guns  ready ;  but  being  so  near  as  to  be  within  hearing, 
I  made  Friday-go  out  upon  the  deck,  and  call  out  aloud  to  them  in  his  language, 
to  know  what  they  meant ;  which  accordingly  he  did.  Whether  they  understood 
him  or  not,  that  I  knew  npt;  but  as  soon  fis  he  had  called  to  them,  six  of  them, 
who  were  in  the  foremost  or  nighest  hoat  to  u%  turned  their  oaaoes  from  us,  Md 
stooping  down,  shf  wed  us  their  naked  backs,  just  as  if,  in  English  saving  yonr 
presence,  they  had. bid  us  kiss  :  whether  this  was  a  defiance  or  challenge  we 
kiiew  not,  or  whether  it.  v^^%  done  in  mere  contempt,  or  as  a  signal  to  tbe  rest; 
hut  immediately  Friday  pried  out  they  were  going  to  shoot;  and,  unhappily  for 
him,  pqor  fellow,  they  let  %  about  tbr^e*hundred  of  their  arrows^  and,  to  my 
inexpressible  grief,  killed  popr  Friday;  no  other  man^  beiuf*  io  their  sig^t.  The 
poor  ffi^jow  was  shpt  with  no  less  than  three  arrows,  and  about  three  mort  feU 
very  near  him ;  such  tmhicky  marksmen  they  were !. 

I  was  so  enraged  'at  the*  Ioija  of  my  old  trusty* servant  and  ownp^ion,  that  I 
immediately  ordered.ijve  g^^AS  tp  be  loaded  wi{|i  smalKslioti  four  with  great, 
and  o;ave  them  such  a  broadside  as  they  bad  never  heard  in  their,  lives  beforei 
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lo  be  sure,   They  w(?rp  n«i'Rte^i^  ^If  «l  faWt^^««A  <#  M'}*?'!  1»»  fim^t  m^  our 

gunners  took  their  aim  so  well,  tbdt  three  or  four  of  ^h^ijr  Cfino^  W$<^  ovpnet* 
as  we  hacf  r^ftisan  tq  bielieve,  by  omi  shot  p{^ly« 

The  ill  manners  of  turning  their  baiie  posteriors  to  U9  gace  lis  no  great  o&nse  i 
neither  did  I  know  fpr  pe^^ain  whether  that  winch  would  pass  fo^  |be  greatest 
oontempt  among  us  aiight  be  understood  so  by  them  or  noti  thefefore  in  return, 
I  had  merely  resolved  to  have  fired  fonr  or  five  guns  at  them  with  powder  only, 
which  I  knew  would  frighten  ihem  sufficiently;  but  when  they  shot  at  as  directly, 
with  all  the  fury  they  were  capable  of,  and  especially  as  tliey  had  killed  my  poor 
Friday,  whom  I  so  entirely  loved  and  valued,  and  who,  indeed,  so  well  deserve^ 
it,  I  thought  myself  not  only  justifiable  before  God  and  man,  but  would  have  heeri 
▼ery  glad  if  1  coulfi  have  overset  every  canoe  there,  and  drowiied  ev^ry  man 
of  (hem. 

I  can  neither  t^}l  how  many  wc  killed,  or  Iiow  many  we  wounded  )»^  tbl9 
broadside,  bqt  sute  such  a  fright  and  hurry  never  was  seen  among  such  a  multi- 
tude ;  there  were  thirteen  oc  tVxjrteen  of  their  canoes  split  and  overset  in  ail^ 
and  the  men  all  set  a*swimmiog:  the  test,  frightened  out  of  their' wits,  scoured 
away  as  fast  as  they  could,  taking  bat  little  chre  to  save  those  whose  boats  were 
split  or  spoiled  by  our  shot;  so  i  suppose  that  maoy  of  them  were  lost;  and 
our  men  took  up  one  poor  fellow  swimming  for  his  life,  above  an  hour  after  they 
were  all  gone, 

The  small  shot  frcm  our  cannon  must  needs  kill  and  wound  a  great  many ; 
but,  in  short,  we  never  knew  any  thing  how  it  went  with  them,  for  they  fied  so 
fast,  that  in  three  hours,  or  thereabouts,  we  could  not'se§  above  three  or  fqiir 
straggling  canoes,  nor  did  we  ever  see  the  rest  any  more ;  for  a  breeze  of 
wind  springing,  op  the  same  evening,  we  weighed,  and  set  sail  for  Brazil. 

We  bad  a  prisoner,  indeied,  but  the  creature  was  so  sullen  that  he  would 
neither  eat  or  speak,  and  we  all  fiancied  he  would  starve  himself  to  death :  but 
I  took  a  way  to  cure  him;  for  I  made  them  take  him  and  turn  him  into  the  long* 
boat,  and  make  him  believe  they  would  toss  him  into  the  sea  again,  and  so  leave 
bim  where  they  found  liim,  if  he  would  not  speak :  nor  would  that  do,  but  thej 
really  did  throw  him  into  the  sea,  and  came  away  from  him ;  and  then  be  follow* 
ed  them,  for  he  swam  like  a  cork,  and  called  to  them,  in  his  tongue,  though 
they  knew  not  one  word  of  what  he  said :  however,  at  last  they  took  him  u 
aj^ain,  and  then  he  b^^^f)  to  be  more  traotable ;  qor  did  I  ever  dei^igi^  they  ^bPuM 
drown  himt 

We  were  doh^  under  sail  agiiin ;  but  T  was  the  nM)st  difpo.nsolat^  creeture 
alive  for  ^ant  of  ipy  man  Friday ;  and  I  would  have  be^n  very  glad  to  have 
gone  back  to  the  ialand  to  have  taken  one  of  the  rest  from  chance  for  my  ooca« 
sion;  but  it  could  not  he ;  so  we  went  on*  We  had  one  prisoner,  as  I  have  said, 
and  it  was  a  long  time  before  we  could  make  him  understand  any  thing;  but,  in 
time,  our  men  taught  him  some  English,  and  he  began  to  be  a  little  tractable. 
Afterwards,  \ve  inquired  what  country  he  came  from,  bu(  coi\ld  make  nothing 
of  what  he  said ;  for  his  speech  was  so  odd,  all  gutturals,  and  he  spoke  in  the 
throat  in  such  a  hollow,  odd  manner,  that  we  could  never  form  a  word  after 
him;  aqd  we  were  all  of  opinion  that  they  might  spfeak  ths^t  language  as  vrell  if 
they  were.  gajEged  as  otherwise ;  nor  could  we  perceive  that  they  had  noy  pcca- 
stop  either  for  teeth,  tongue,  iips,  or  palate,  but  formed  their  words,  just  as  a 
buuting-horn  forms  a  tune,  witii  s^n  P|^#n  throat.  He  told  us,  howei*er,  some 
time  after,  when  we  had  taught  him  to  speak  a  little  English,  that  they  were 
going  with  their  kings  to  fight  a  great  battle.  When  he  said  kings,  we  asked 
him  how  many  kings  }  He  said  they  wor»  five  nation  (we  eould  not  make  him 
understand  the  plural  9),  and  thait  they  all  joined  togo  againist  two  motion.  We 
Asked  him  what  made  them  come  ap  to  us?  He  said,  **To  makee  te  great  woh- 
der  look."  Here  it  is  to  he  obseT\'ed;  *  that  all  those  natives,  as  also  those  of ' 
Africa,  when  tiicy  learn  Eng!i.^h,  alwa;ys  add  tyv*oe,  at  tjie  end  of  the  words  wber^ 
wc  use  one;  and  they  place  iU6  .accent  upon  them,  n^  make^  tak^6^  and  tl)9 
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Rhe;  «id  me  oooU  not  hntk  tfaen  of  k;  naj,  I  ocwid  hatdly  mi&e  Fndmj  feate 
it  o^  tbo^^  at  laal  he  did. 
And  now  Ijmme*  the poorfdloir once  norc,  I  omst  take mj  lastleaveof  him: 


*  KAMB^The  origin  or  etymology  of  the  proper  naiMs  of  aea  is  a  sahjcct  that 
has  CBgiiged  the  ettcotioB  aod  exercised  the  iageDoity  of  the  ieamed  in  ell  egrs  of 
critical  inqnirj.  Aod  although  it  baa  giren  scope  to  much  fancifnl  and  often  lodfcroos 
eonjectore,  the  principle  on  which  k  rests  wiU  scarcely  adout  of  any  dooht.  In  a 
xnde  or  favage  state  of  society  individhala  nrast  first  have  been  disdngoisbed  by  refer- 
ence to  pccotiar  personal  quatities  as,  siroug*  tall,  swiA,  dark,  fair,  &c  which  distinc- 
tions were  apt  to  be  succeeded  by  others  more  appropriate  in  their  ofipring«  In  this 
early  stage  of  civil  commnnion  it  is  plain  that  a  name  being  the  result  of  the  qoality 
to  which  it  referred  was  always  fmly  denoted  in  its  object.  Bot  as  fanilies  increased 
and  population  multiplied,  it  became  inconvenient  to  wait  for  the  adult  disclosure  of 
these  primitiTe  characters  or  marks,  and  names  began  to  be  bestowed  in  prospectiTe  relation 
to  their  significaecy  either  immediately  at  the  birth,  in  infancy,  or  in  yery  early  yonth, 
according  to  the  wishes,  the  hopes,  or  the  fiuicies  of  the  parents  or  -nonenclators.  By 
this  new  process  it  must  often  happen  that  the  desigBation  was  in  the  result  nnapc, 
since  simple  nomination  cooU  have  no  infioenee  in  counteracting  the  effects  of  nature^ 
aod  the  son  of  a  strong,  wise,  or  agile  father,  might  prove  weak,  foolish,  or  inactive. 
Bot  akhongh  their  application  to  qualities  in  men,  either  estcrior  or  iniellectoal,  was 
doobtleia  the  origin  of  proper  names,  that  first  mode  must  have  been  resorted  to 
again,  in  striking-  instances,  long  after  the  world  had  advanced  in  knowledge,  and 
adopted  the  sacceeding  expedient.  How  else  can  we  account  for  the  name  of  the  il- 
lostrions  Greek  poet  Ilomtr  ( lively},  of  the  great  Trnjan  chief  Hector  (defender),  of 
the  Turkish  prophet  MchamfMd  (glorified),  AbduUa  (God's  aervani),  or  for  the  primitive 
application  of  Plutdnu,  Eudoxtu,  of  Alhimu,  LttciUus,  HanmiMM,  &c.  or  of  our  Saxon 
Alwm  (all-vietory),  Albert  (all-bright).  Affred  (all-  peace),  &c.  >  But  the  early  adoption 
or  creation  of  honorable  titles,  though  suggested  often  by  vanity  and  superstition, 
was  not  always  destitote  of  a  more  rational  motiver  It  was  ihooglit  that  the  ideas 
inseparable  from  a  name  which  had  been  consecrated  to  renown  and  bonw  would 
naturally  stimulate  the  new  possessor  by  hopeful  emulation  to  justify  his  tiile,  and  to 
become  "  lut  nomtnw  imperator,"  Hereditary  family  names,  however,  appear  to  be 
not  of  higher  antiquity  in  the  antient  world  than  the  romaa  commonwealih,  and  to 
have  been  produced  (here  by  the  Sabine  union,  under  the  term  Cognomina,  as  distin- 
guished from  Prttiufmna,  Tney  were  not  brought  into  England  until  about  tbe  lime  of 
the  Doiman  conquest,  nor  much  earlier  into  France;  neither  did  they  come  in  at  once, 
hut  through  the  intervention  of  christian  or  local  names,  as  from  John,  Richard,  Robert, 
William,  James,  &c.;  John-son,  Kichard-son,  William*s-aon,  &c. ;  and  of  places,  as 
Tbomas-o-Dotton,  Adam-ii>Kirby,  t.  e.  Thomas  at  or  belonging  to  Dotton,  Adam  at  or 
behmging  to  Kirby.  The  first  eothentic  Tecords  of  semames  in  Eagland  is  to  be  looad 
in  Domoday  book,  and  there  wkli  ralereace  either  to  plaoe,  aneestor,  or  office,  as 
Galiriimaif,  moiun,  Rtmuiphm,  Jiltut  (afterwards  Fits,)  AtaUpM,  Evda,  D^ifer.  And 
the  notion  that  PtatUagenet  was  an  ancient  surname  prior  tu  its  adoption  by  the  hooaei 
of  York  and  Lancaster  is  erroneous.  That  mime,  Uke  CaraeaUa,  Biack'Prmcet  Ut^fUt 
Long'shankt,  and  nifiny  other  s.uch  nick-names,  related  to  an  adventitious  circumsUaice. 
Gkopfrey,  the  first  Earl  of  Aojou,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Hsvav  I.  and 
whose  progeny,  succeeded  to  the  English  throne,  was  called  Gritogimel  (grey-cloak >, 
one  of  bis  grandchildren  Ttechin  (for  his  extortion),  and  another  PUmtagenet  (because 
he  used  to  wear  a  brooiu-stalk  in  his  bonnet).  But  these  nick-names  were  never 
taken  op  by  those  princes,  or  adopted  as  family  names  any  more  than  Hbtvbt  IPs  ap* 
pondage  of  Fits- Empress,  or  his  sonRicRaan's  Cori/r-de-ltoii,  or  John's  Sons-terrr, 
became  their  fiimily  names.  A  similar  error  has  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  royal 
name  of  Tudor,  which  is  no  more  than  a  eorroption  of  Theodor  the  christian  name  of 
HauBT  the  Vlltirs  grandfather,  whose  father-  was  called  Ueredirh  ap  Tkeedor,  «p 
Grsntf,  ep  Tluodor;  i  e.  Meeedith  tlie  son  of  Theodore,  the  son  of  Grouo,  the  son  of 
Theodore,  all  being  only  an  iteration  of  christian  names  without  any  surname.  Alter 
tbe  eslabiisljuient  of  the  Norman  saccension,  family  names  (deUured  huwevtr  from  tht 
sources . already  meutioned)  began  to  be  fixed  and  hereditary  in  England.  But  tbe^ 
most  aliundant  supply  of  english  surnames  has  been  furnished  by  the  progrrsi  of 
am'Bud  industry  throughout  the  cotiiitry,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the  trades,  professions, 
iind  occupations  -of  tbe  people,  Sxntth,-  Mason,  Carpenter,  Tuilor,  Bntchi  r,  Huker, 
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Poor  Fbidat  !  We  bttried  him  .with  all  .the  decency  and  solemoity  possible^  bjr 
puttiug  him  into  a  coffin,  and  throwing  him  into  the  sea;  and  1  caused  them  to 
£re  eleven  gans  for  him :  so  ended  the  life  of  tlie  most  grateful,  faithful, 
honest,  affectionate  servant,  that  ever  man  had. 

We  went  aovir  away  with  a  fair  wind  for  Brazil ;  and  in  about  twelve  days  time 
we  made  land,  in  the  latitude  of  five  degrees  soutli  of  the  line,  l>eing  the  north 
easternmost  land  of  all  that  part  of  America.  We  kept  on  S.  by  £.  in  sight  of 
.the  shore  four  days,  when  we  made  Cape  St.  Augostino,  atid  in  three  days  came 
to  an  anchor  off  the  bay  of  All*Saints,  the  old  place  of  my  deliverance,  from 
whence  came  both  my  good  and  evil  fate. 

Never  ship  came  to  this  port  that  had  less  business  than  I  had,  and  yet  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  we  were  admitted  to  hold  the  least  correspondence  oa 
shore:  not  my  partner  himself,  who  was  alive,  and  made  a  great  figure 
among  them,  not  my  two  merchant-trustees,  not  the  fame  of  my  wonderful 
preservation  in  the  island,  could  obtain  me  that  favour;  but  my  partner  remem- 
bering that  I  had  given  five-hundred  moidors  to  the  prior  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Augustins,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  to  the  poor,  went  to  the 
monastery,  and  obliged  the  prior  that  then  was  to  go  to  the  governor, 
And  get  leave  for  me  personally,  with  the  captain  and  one  more,  besides  eight 
seamen,  to  come  on  shore,  and  no  more ;  and  this  upon  condition  absolutely 
capitulated  for,  that  we  should  not  ofier  to  land  any  goods  out  of  the  ship,  or  to 
carry  any  person  away  without  license.  They  were  so  strict  with  us  as  to  land- 
ing any  goods,  that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  I  got  on  shore  three  bales 
of  english  goods,  such  as  fine  broad-cloths,  stuffs,  and  some  linen,  which  1  had 
brought  for  a  present  to  my  partner. 

He  was  a  generous,  open-hearted  man ;  though,  like  me,  he  came  from  little 
at  first :  and  though  he  knew  not  that  I  had  the  least  desi^^n  of  giving  him  any 
thing,  he  sent  me  on  board  a  present  of  fresh  provisions,  wme  and  sweatmeats, 
worrh  above  thirty  moidors,  including  some  tobacco,  and  three  or  four  fine 
medals  of  gold  >  but  I  was  even  with  him  in  my  present,  which,  as.  I  have  said, 
consisted,  of  fine  broad-doth,  english  stuffii,  lace;*  and  fine  hoUands ;  also  I  deli- 
vered him  about  the  value  of  100/.  sterling,  in  the  same  goods,  for  otlier  uses'; 
and  I  obliged  him  to  set  up  the  sloop,  which  I  had  brought  with  me  from 
Englatid,  as  [  liave  said,  for  the  use  of  my  colony,  in  order  lo  send  the  refresh- 
ments I  intended  to  my  plantation* 


Painter,  Plumber*  Barber,  Hooter,  Steward,  Butler»  Page.  Cook,  Gardner«  Munk, 
Bishop,  Abbot,  Priest,  Proctor,  Clerk,  &c.  Various  others  in  a  more  arbitrary  and 
capricious  manner,  have  been  advanced  an  Uup^,  Fortune,  Victor,  Noble,  -Strong, 
Able,  Arm-strong,  &c.  Some  are  of  ptiritanical  origin,  as  Grace*  Faith,  Pure,  Godly, 
iko»  All  this  is  obvious,  and  in  the  natural  course  of  things.  Tales  denoting  honor 
or  atility  will  cheerfully  be  retained  and  transmitted  to  posterity;  bat  how  shall  we 
account  for  the  consent  with  which  some  men  appear  to  have  subscribed  to  their  own 
disgrace^  and  to  have  entailed  it  upon  their  cluldren  ?  A  bad  or  eonteaptuoos  name 
may  be  iocurred  by  delioquency  or  folly,  or  be  imputed  by  malevolanee  or  levity  in- 
such  a  manner  as  that  no  efforts  to  disclaim  or  remove  it  from  the  anbappy  object 
will  be  effectual,  and  he  shall  often  carry  the  stigma,  whether  merited  or  not,  into  bis 
grave.  But  this  has  no  necessary  connection  with  the  name  or  character  of  his  des- 
cendants. A  man  may  be  a  knave,  a  robber,  an  incendiary.  But  if  any  such  aeca- 
sation  were  urged  against  his  blameless  son,  the  calumniator  would  be  legally  punbh* 
able.  How  then  does  it  happen  that  names  like  Coward,  Bastard,  Cheater,  Sponge, 
Growler,  Rickets,  Stammers,  and  countless  others,  denoting  an  origin  either,  odious  or 
ridiculous,  have  been  qtiietly  recognised  and  acknowledged  by  those  to  whom  they 
belong,  as  family  names? 


Accoidingl;,  be  gM  tumdi,  and  finished  the  tloop  in  a  *ei7  fem  dqs,  for  ilie 
ITU  already  fruned  ;  and  I  gave  the  master  of  lier  such  iiMrnctions  as  that  b> 
could  not  miss  the  [dace;  dot  did  heuiimit,a»Ihbd>iiftccotiDt  rrainmjpartDrr 
aAenrards.  I  got  him  «00D  loMled  with  the  anflll  cargo  I  sent  tbem ;  aod  one 
of  our  sefimen,  who  bad  heen  oa  shore  with  me  there,  o&red  to  go  with  the 


tloop  and  Kttle  ther^  amn  my  letter  to  the  goremor  Spnoiaid  to  alloi  hi 
sufficient  qnaDtit^r  of  laod  for  a  jdantatioD,  and  K'™^  '■■■■  tonne  ciothei 
touls  for  bis  plaoting  work,  which  be  said  he  uaderstood,  having  been  i 


sufficient  qnaDtit^r  of  laiid  for  a  jdantation,  and  giruyfi  hin  some  ciothes  and 
touls  for  bis  planting  work,  which  be  said  he  understood,  having  been  an  old 
planter  at  Harj^land,*  and  a  bnccaneert  into  the  bargain.     I  encour^ed  die 

•  Hiav-LiKD:— One  of  ihe  Mnthtrni  Uniisd-iUtei  of  America,  liladed,  btiwien 
ry  and  Bff"  bngflDilc  W,  36°  ani  40°  IsTltnde  N.  m  fcmgth  abocrt  1S4  miles  ;  in  hrebfllli 
*boBll-IO;  conlainingan  Biraof  abnut  14000  iqasre  miles.  It  ii boandei)  ontheff. 
bj  Pcniyl*Mi>i  on  ibe  E.  by  [he  Delaware,  and  ihe  Atlsntlt  ocean;  on  tbeS.  &; 
Virginia ;  on  the  W.  b;  the  Apilacliiin  mountains.  This  cmintiy  U  indmted  bv  a 
great  nnaher  of  naiipable  rirm ;  of  whicb  the  chief  are  the  CKesrfppal ^  the  Patornc, 
and  the  Pataxent.  It's  capital  cit}  is  Anna-pods ;  (0  Mhich  name  II  vim  chaA'Cd  fnn 
that  of  "  SerRn"  in  t694.  Its  popnlation  amonnicd  in  1801,  [a  3W69t  \tenata, 
including  10fT07  itavn.  Marj-lnnfT  was  peopled  bj  romiii-eatholic  emigrant  tnnl 
Englmd  (o«ard*  Ihe  closr  of  the  reign  ol  K.  CiriRLis  I.  tthea  retigroai  animDiiiy 
wB  earried  to  a  tbaBefol  eieen.  In  %€3t,  ItotS  B.iL-riMoaE  one  nf  the  ninl 
eniaent  of  fbat  secf,  ebtaitied  a  grant  of  that  comilty  wliich  forDrerl;  bad  been  can- 
iidcred  as  a  part  of  Vi^nia,  bul  *»i  now  called  Mary-land,  in  bomur  of  (taecn 
HCNBitrrA-Matri,  tmitoA  of  CtitKttt/  and  daughter  of  King  Hemv  IV.  d 
France.  Tbit  evnnlrj  enjoys  h)  a  great  meaairre  those  conientencei  for  aaTi^itim 
whMAi  chataelerise  Virginia ;  of  which  it  has  been  obseired,  and  oilbnal  eiag^tratioDi 
that  e*Ftj  platilfT  has  a  riTrr  at  his  door.  Ci|>e  Charles  (Ihe  S.  point  of  Maivland, 
and  N.  headland  uf  the  talrancc  iniu  the  Chesapcak)  is  lu  Uniudc  ST^'tl'K- 
longilode  75*57' W. 

t  Bnciiraa  i—or  Bacanier,  is  not  to  be  trored  unto  anv  deiiiaf'ron  ibal  can  tijiliin 
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f&lksw,  by  griknting  all  he  desired ;  and,  according  to  condition,  I  giiVe  htm  tha 
savage  whtmi  we  hiA  taken  prisoner  of  wsir  to  be  hi^  slnVe,  And  iH^tnicted  thi^ 
governor  Spaniard  to  give  him  his  share  of  every  thing  he  tvanted  with  th6  t€sU 
When  we  dam^'to  fit  this  ittati  out,  my  old  partner  tbtd  m6  ihtrd  ^ti%  a 
certain  very  honest  fellovv,  a  Brazil  planter  of  his  acijuaintance,  who  had  falleA 
ittto  die  displeascire  of  the  dii]rt;H.  *'!  know  not  what  the  matter  is  #^h  hin^,'' 
says  he,  *'  hut  on  my  conscience  I  tbipk  he  is  a  heretic  in  his  heart,  and  be  bail 
been  pUiged  to  conceal  bi^tfself  for  f^ar  of  the  Inquisition  ;*  that  he  «vould  be 

_!; f  .      • L_j -^ :—: - f -    ••• 

atiddedlaK  or  arbitrary.  OHgiiially  it  had  in  sHifsion  to  the  persons  ^bd  dried  ua^ 
smoked  flesh  and  fisli,  after  the  inanRer  ef  the  CaralFb«ls,  by  a  protest  <falled  Mkdfi; 
iJbirmiKi  sUsstiisc  first  appKed  t&  this  earliest  Freneh  settlers  b  Haiti,  #}ie  hsdl  no 
otbef  eoipb^rmeot  ot  rebrea(Hm  than  liiat  of  hanttrig  bulb  aisil  teaflf,  in  order  te  Stor^ 
theiv  ilesb  of  aeU  their  hMba.  Whan  or  why  this  name  was  ajpfAied  to  the  fanfoa^ 
piratieai^i^  venturers  of  tii«  17ib  century  is  aaoertein.  TheBoeaaitr^  of  Haifti  np^ 
pear  td  have  been  drivei^  to  that  course  of  life,  by  the  Spa^ialrds.  A&»t  this  laitdi; 
petple  bad  got  footing  in  some  pf  the  islands,  and  on  part  of  the  eontinent  of 
Amencay'  they  determined  to  keep  the  whole  exclusively  by  force  of  arms.  The 
French  whom  they  had  ei^pelled  from  Saint  Christopher's  and  some  adventurers  of  tlve 
en^ish  nation^  whom  they  had  afso  driven  aWay,  took  possession  of  the  northern  un- 
inhabited parts  of  the  isiand '(Haiti)  to  whicli  the  patriotism  of  th^  Spaniards  has 
tflllited  the  name  of  Hespaniola  (9.  d.  Little-Spain) ;  and  i%hich  their  piety  lias  dedi- 
ctftt^d  to  St.  Domingo.  Td  these  edbnists  wai  first  g^ven  thd'  bame  descriptive  of 
\liatf  principal  occQf>atkm,  already  blluded  to.  But  thev  had  tn^&lei  tftld  afterwards-/ 
when  someol  these  boaters  made  tliemselves  masters  orf  Tonuga»  iMd  tum^rd  pirates r 
they  were  then  also  called  free*booters«  ^m  their  making  ft^  booty,  Of  prey,  of 
whatever  feU- in  their  way.  Thos  originaled  a  confederacy  which  was  oace  Ibrmidafailef 
to  the  greatest  powers  in  £lorope»  and  preserved  itself  distinet  from  aU  the  moii« 
regular  classes  of  mankindi  in  defiance  of  the  laws  and  con^totioni  by  whieh  othe^ 
nations  were  governed.  In  their  history  we  find  a  perpetual  mixture  of  jjBstice.  and. 
crnelty,  of  fair  retaliation  and  ferocious  revenge,  of  rebellion  and  subordination,  of 
wise  discipline  and  brutal  passions,  such  as  no  other  association  ever  exhibited ;  and 
which  ke|)t  the'Ai  united  as  a  body,  till  the  Io»s  of  their  best  and  bravest  leaders,  which 
could  iWt  be  supphed,  obliged  them  to  return  to  the  molU  peaceable  arts  of  life,  and 
again  to  ibix  it^lr civilized  society.  " 

iNOrarsiT^bw  r-^ee  page  t98.  VotTAitttt  sent  a  rtftsta*^  by  a*  ^efttleffttaft  who  Visited 
thataiaiable  and»r(d  titoxii  Pope  CLSHcaittXfy.  (O«yo a jfEttr)  that  hef  sHonkl  esteem 
it  a  great  favour  if  he  would  send  him  the  eyes  and  ears  of  bh  InqalSitor^GvneTal."  Sard 
the  good  (4d  man,*'  I  would  have  readily  obliged  faSm;b«ttke  IniftAsitdr-^oMeral  of  Home 
bas  had  neither  eyes  nor  eais  since  GANOANeiu  has  been  Popef'  The  Academics  of 
Louvain  complained  to  MAAOAasT,  the  £mpeior*8  sister*  and  aunt  to  CHAaiJta  V. 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  that  Luthbr,  Jby  his  writings,  waa 
subverting  Christianity:  *^  Who  is  this  Lu  the  a?"  said  the  Governess  s  they  repUed« 
"  he  is  an  illiterate  monk."  *<  Is  he  so?''  said  she;  "then  you  who  are  very  learned 
and  very  numerous  write  against  bim ;  for  surely  the  world  wifl  pay  more  regard  to  many 
scholars  than  to  one  blockhead." — ^Thus  with  the  Catholics  of  these  kingdoms;  so  many 
taws,  sO  many  wise  men,  so  many  prejudices,  so  much  power,  and  such  strong  inclination 
to  use  it;  what  is  to  occasion  such  terrrhlealarm  in  the  19th,  More  than  in  the  I6(h  cen- 
tury, for  the  safety  of  GhristiBhity  ?— -Wlien,  hOwCver,  the  severities  and  pehiecutions  of 
ihe  Inquisition,  as  well  as  when  murders  and  seditions,  and  plots,  are  adduCed  against  Ro^ 
man  Catholics,  it  is  saiBcient  to  give  tlis  one  plain  answer :— ^bey  are  acts  which  furq^ 
no  part  of  the  roman-catholic  religion  :  the  records  of  them  may  serve  to  amuse  thos» 
persons  who  have  no  better  arguments  ki  support  of  that  intolerant  system,  which  haa 
been  so  long  exercised  against  the  Romanists  of  this  country  aad  of  Irelaad  r-— the  cha* 
racter,  the  liberties,  and  the  faith  of  our  present  Catholics,  such  arguments  do  not, 
ought  not  to  affect.  Whilst  we  should  be  very  reluctant  to  impute  evil  design  to  any 
one,  we  may,  with  conficfence  assert  that  those  are  our  worst  and  weakest  passions 
whjch  impel  ns  to  pt-rpetuate  divisions  and  excite  hatred  in  the  state.— Benevolence 
will  wish  all  our  fellow  subjects  anitcd  and  happy — Wisdom  will  assidiously  contrive 
ihe  means  for  it: — Power,  under  their  direction,  will  ertiploy  all  its  authorities  and 
energies  to  accompfish  it<— and  truth  would  ri'joicc  in  the  removal  of  the  barriers  wliich 
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very  glad  of  such  an  opportunity  to  make  his  escape,  wMi  bis  wiiSe  and  l«9 
daughters;  and  if  I  woald  let  thciD  go  tcrmy  island,  and  allot  them  a  plantatioa, 
he  would  give  them  a  small  stock  to  begin  with ;  for  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition 
bad  seized  all  his  effects  and  estate,  and  he  had  nothing  left' but  a  little  house- 
hold stuff,  and  two  slaves :  and,"  adds  lie,  *'  though  I  hate  his  principles,  yet 
I  would  not  have  him  fall  into  their  hands,  ff>r  be  will  be  a^redly  burned 
alive  if  he  does." 

I  granted  this  presently,  and  joined  rov  Englishman  with  them  ^  and  we  con- 
ceal^ the  man,  and  his  wife  and  daughters,  on  board  our  ship,  till  the  sloop 
put  out  to  go  to  sea;  and  then  having  shipped  all  their  goods  some  time  be^ore^ 
we  put  them  on  board  the  sloop  after  she  was  got  out  of  the  bay. 

Our  seaman  was  mightily  pleased  with  this  new  partner;  and  their  stocks, 
indeed,  were  much  alike  rich  m  tools,  in  prenamtioni^  and  a  farm ;  but  nothing 
to  begin  with,  eiftsept  as  above :  however,  thc^  carrM  over  with  them,  which 
was  worth  all  the  rest,  some  materials  for  planting  sogar^anes,  with  some  plants 
of  canes,  which  he,  I  mean  the  Portugal  man,  un&rstood  very  well* 

Among  the  nest  of  tbe  supplies  sent  ray  tenants  in  the  island,  I  sent  them  by 
die'  sloop  diree-milch  cows  and  five  calves,  about  twenty«two  hogs  among  them, 
three  sows  big  with  pig,  two  mares,  and  a  stallion.  For  my  Spaniards, 
according  to  my  promise,  I  engaged  three  Portugal  women  to  go,  and  recom- 
mended to  them  to  marry,  and  to  use  them  kindly.  I  could  have  p(pcured  more 
women,  but  I  remembered  that  the  poor  prosecuted  man  bad  two  daughters, 
and  that  tliere  were  but  five  of  the  Spaniards  wlio  wanted ;  the  rest  had  wives* 
of  their  own,  though  in  another  country.  All  this  cargo  arrived  safe,  and, 
as  you  may  easily  suppose,  were  very  welcome  to  my  old  inhabitants,  who  were 
now,  with  this  adcKtion,  between  sisty  and  seventy  people,  besides  Itttie  children, 
of  which  there  were  a  great  many.  I  found  letters  at  London  from  them  all, 
by  way  of  Lisbon,  when  I  came  back  to  England ;  of  which  I  shall  take  some 
uotioe  hereafter. 

I  have  now  done  with  the  island,  and  all  manner  of  di.<;course  about  it ;  and 
whoever  reads  tbe  rest  of  my  memorandums  would  do  well  to  turn  bis  thoughts 
^entirely  from  it,  and  henceforth  expect  to  read  of  the  follies  of  an  old  man,  not 
warned  by  his  own  liarms,  much  less  by  those  of  other  men ;  not  cooled  by 
almost  forty  years  miseries  and  disappointments ;  not  satisfied  with  prosperity 
beyond  expectation,  nor  made  cautious  by  aQictions  and  distress*  beyond  imita- 
tion ;  to  beware  of  tbe  like. 

I  had  no  more  business  to  go  to  the  East-Indies  than  a  man  at  full  liberty  has 
to  go  to  the^turnkey  at  Newgate,  and  desire  him  to  lock  him  up  among  the  prison- 
ers there.  Had  1  taken  a  small  vessel  from  England,  and  went  directly  to  the 
island ;  had  1  loaded  her,  as  I  did  tbe  other  vessel,  with  all  the  necessaries  for  the 
p^lntation,and  for  my  people ;  had  I  taken  a  patent  frorq  the  government  hereto 
haW  secured  my  property,  in  subjection  only  to  that  of  England ;  bad  I  carried 
over  cannon  ana  ammunition,  servants,  and  people  to  plant,  and  taken  possession 
of  the  place,  fortified  and  strengthened  it  in  the  name  of  England,  and  increa- 
sed it  with  people  as  I  might  easily  have  done ;  bad  X  then  settled  myself  there, 
and  sent  the  ship  back  hiadcn  with  good  rice,  as  I  might  also  have  done  in  six 
months  time^  and  ordered  my  friends  to  have  fitted  her  out  again  for  our  supply ; 
bad. I  done  this,  and  stayed  there  myself,  I  had  at  least  acted  like  a  man  of 
common  sense :  but  I  was  possessed  with  a  wandering  spirit,  and  scorned  all 
advantages ;  I  pleased  myself  with  being  the  patron  of  tbe  people  I  placed  there, 
and  dping  for  them  in  a  kind  of  haughty,  majestic  way,  like  an  old  patriarchal 
monarch,  providing  for  them  as  if  I  had  been  father  of  the  whole  family  as 
well  as  of  the  plantation  :  but  I  never  so  much  as  pretended  to  plant  in  the  name 


bigotry  raises  at  the  door  of  her  temple-^and  in  tbe  crowds  of  votaries  which  tiberoliiy 
and  gentleness  woold  constrain  to  worship  nt  her  shrine.  The  cross  has  in  its  lintc, 
heen  the  banner  under  wliicb  roadmen  asseoJbled  to  glut  the  earth  «iih  Uuod.  L»t 
us  not  despair  that  truth  will  one  day  force  its  way,  even  to  ibronet. 
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«f  uqr  govtnunebt  or  naGon^  or  to  acknowledge  any  prrnce,  orto  call  mj  pefoplt 
■nliJMta  to  any  ooe  nation  more  than  another ;  nay,  I  nerer  so  much  as  gave 
the  place  a  name^  but  left  it,  as  I  fbond  it,  belonging  to  nobody,  and  the  people 
iHHfer  no  discipline  or  gorernment  but  my  own ;  who,  though  I  bad  influence 
•rer  thens  as  a  father  and  benefactor,  bad  no  authority  or  power  to  act  or 
ConuBand  one.  way  or  other,  farther  than  voluntary  consent  moved '  them  to 
comply :  yet  even  this»  had  I  stayed  there,  would  have  done  well  enough ;  but 
as  I  rambled  from  tliem,  and  came  there  no  more,  the  last  letters  I  hnd  from  any 
of  them  was  by  means  of  my  part ner»  who  afterwards  sent  another  sloop  to  the 
place,  and  who  wrote  me  word,  although  I  had  not  the  letter  till  several  years 
•fter  it  was  written,  that  they  went  on  but  poorly.  I  was  gone  a  wild-goose 
chase,  indeed !  and  they  that  will  have  any  more  of  mc  must  be  content  to 
follow  me  into  a  new  variety  of  follies,  hardships,  and  wild  adventures,  whereio 
the  justice  of  Providence  maybe  duly  observed ;  and  we  may  see  how  easily 
Heaven  can  gorge  us  >with  our  own  desires,  make  the  strongest  of  our  wishes 
|)e  our  affliction,  and  punish  us  most  severely  with  those  very  things  which  we 
think  it  would  be  our  utmost  happiness  to  be  allowed  in.  Whether  I  had  busi* 
Hess  or  no  business,  away  I  went :  it  is  no  time  to  enlarge  upon  the  reason  or 
absurdity  of  my  own  conduct,  but  to  come  to  the  history ;  I  was  embarked  for 
Ibe  voyage,  and  the  voyage  I  went. 

I  shall  only  add  a  word  or  two  concerning  my  honest  popish  clergyman ;  for 
let  their  opinion  of  us,  and  all  other  heretics  in  general,  as  they  call  us,  be  ns 
uncharrtable  as  it  may,  I  verily  believe  this  roan  was  very  sincere}  and  wibhed 
the  good  of  all  men  :  yet  I  believe  he  was  upon  the  reserve  in  many  of  his  ex* 
pressionSf  to  prevent  giving  me  offense;  for  I  scarce  heard  him  once  call  on  the 

pleased  Virgin,  or  mention  St.  lago*  or  his  guardian  angel ,t  although  so  com* 

— "— ~»^— i— ^^^i^— ^—  III I       I    ■  I  p 

*  Iaoo  : — (pronounced  as  if  writteu  in  English  yah-go)  the  Spanish  version  of  the 
propername  James,  (JiM^Q§t,  t.  e.  a  supplanter* or  maintainer.)  Two  personages  are 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  history  as  bearing  this  name:  vis,  1:  James  the  greater 
was  son  pfZEBSDEE  and  Salome  ;  and  was  brother  to  John  the  evangelist.  %  :  James 
the  less  was  son  of  Cleopuas  and  of  MaIIy,  sister  to  Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus: 
be  wrote  the  epistle  of  his  name  in  the  New  Tatanuint,  was  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and 
was  martyred.  (Oliver:  Script,  Lexic,)  The  former  is  the  saint  mentioned,  in  the 
SexL  |lis  anniversarj  festival  is  marked  on  the  S5th  July,  both  in  the  romish  aud  in 
the  english  calendars.  His  historical  legend  relates  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Jerusalem 
by  order  of  HsaoD-AoRipPA,  about  the  feast  of  Easter,  A  C.  42.  His  relics  are 
stated  to  have  been  translated  to  the  city  of  Compostelia,  in  the  province  of  Gallicia, 
in  Spain ;  where  thej  are  still  holden  in  great  veneration :  numerous  devotees  resorting 
fhithsr  in  pilgrimage  on  this  account,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Spain,  but  from 
Tarioos  other  countries  of  Christendom,  to  fulfil  their  vows  of  piety. 

^  Anoei.  : — ^The  quality  of  this  divine  messeneerisso  variously  applied  in  our  trans* 
lation  of  the  scripture  as  to  be  somewhat  perplexing.  The  difficulty  seems  in  soma 
measure  to  hang  upon  the  synonymy  of  the  words,  god,  angel,  and  man.  Jesus  him* 
self  is  sometimes  called  by  the  evangelists  the  *'  sou  of  man,"  and  sometimes  the  '*  son  oC 
god.'*  Princes,  judges,  and  other  grandees  are  called  gods  in  certain  passages  of 
scripture.  The  serpent  promises  Eve  that  in  the  day  she  and  her  husband  eat  of**  the 
tree  which  was  in  the  middle  of  the  gigrden,"  they  should  *'  be  as  gods,  knowing  good 
and  evil.**  (Genftis :  iii,  5.)  St.  Paul,  m  his  epistle  to  ike  Hebrews,  (ii,  i,)  says,  the 
word  spoken  by  angtls  was  steadfast:"  Again*  the  same  apostle  in  the  same  epistle 
describes  Jesj?^,  as  **  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death.* 
He  even  describes  himself  to  the  Galatiaus^(iv,  14.)  as  almost  like  an  angel.  The 
first  idea  of  a  peculiar  guardian-angel  seems  to  be  in  the  Revelation  (i,  ii,  iii.)  wherein 
Saint  JoBK  declares  that  he  was  coq^^anded  by  the  voice  from  the  **  midst  of  the 
seven  golden  candlesticks,"  to  write  to  the  angilt  of  the  seven  churches,  or  congre> 
l^ations,  of  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Perganms,  Sardis,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodikea,  respec* 
tively,  such  and  such  thinn.  In  short  the  tbree  terms  in  question  appear  to  have  been 
•ndiscripaiuately  given  and  taken  as  titles  among  the  Jews,  without  attaching  the  same 
important  signification  to  them  that  we  do^  »b«  more  particularly  Saint  John,  x,  34, 
£ec.  The  spies  mentioned  in  Jothua  ii,  have  been  termed  angeU  in  certain  versions  of 
the  Bible,  ^n^eialso  is  in  English  the  epithet  of  a  woman,  (befere  marriage) ;  some< 
times  of  a  very  bad  ope. 

ilobiitfontfntisee.  Z 
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ffuy  Mid|iinm  iqteotioiis  on  his  awn  pait;  and  I  am  findij  of  •piaioi^if  4he  Ml 
of  the  popiih  missionanes  were  IUdb  hiaiy  they  woekl  strife  to  vkit  em  liit 
•floor  Tartan  and  Lapkmden^  where  thcf  have  aotfaieg  topMi  thm»  at  nciai 
teovet  to  Aock  to  India,  Persia,  China, &c.  the  nQBt  wnlthj  of:^fcialfaia 
oouotries ;  for  if  they  expected  to  hsing  bo  gaiiM  to  their  cheich  by  ittit  iMf 
well  be  adeured  how  they  came  to  admit  theCbioeae  Coufaoios*  iataiM 
calendar  of  the  christian  saints,    fiot  thia  by  the  bye.  * 

<  ■!  I  II  "j"  I  III 

*  Coifrvciirt: — In  proper  names  of  foreign*  and  cspeciaJly  of  oriental.  Qngiii,|| 
sbould  be  always  our  aim  to  express  in  oar  english  Tersion,  a  faithful  copy  of  the.ongi' 
nal.    Bat  this  rule,  which  is  foanded  on  a  jost  regard  to  oniformity  and  tnith|  miut 
often  be  relaxed ;  and  the  exceptions  will  be  limited  or  enlaiged  by  the  costpsi  of  the 
langoage*  and  the  taste  of  the  interpreter.    Oar  alphabsls^Biay  be  often  defectirc: 
a  harsh  soand,  an  ancoath  filing,  mi^  offend  the  eye  or  ear;  and  thos  some  w6rdi^ 
notorioosly  corrapt,  are  fixed  and  as  it  were,  natoralised  in  our  Yolgar  tongue.   It  a 
only  after  a  lapse  of  500  yean,  that  the  oMre  general  diffbsMm  of  orieala!  litenrtirs 
in  tlie  West,  hsa  began  to  relieve  Mohamxid  from  the  faaioas  thongh  improper  appd* 
btioo  of  M AHOMBT.    StiU,  however,  .the  welUuMMm  cities  of  Aleppo.  INtmaKO^sai 
Cairo,  woaid  be  almost  lost  in  the  correct  descriptions  of  Haleb,  I>aniasl|)c,  and  Ait 
Kahira*    The  titles  and  offices  of  the  Othman  empire  are  iashioned  by  t^e  practicr  of 
foar  centuries:    and  we    are  pleased   to  blend   the  three  Chinese  moaoiylMsi 
Ktm-Uo'tet  in  the  respectable  name  of  CoNrvcius.    In  these,  and  in  a  thoossnd  qc- 
amples.  the  shades  of  distinction  are  often  miaote ;  and  the  editor  can  feel,  where  he 
cannot  explain,  the  motives  of  his  choice.    In  thisparticular  instance,  altfaoogh  he  would 
not  use  the  license  of  reforming  the  orthography  of  the  test,  yet  in  annoution.  of 
which  the  avowed  object  is  the  detection  and  correction  of  error  for  the  benefit  both 
of  the  learned  and  onlearned.  he  will  herein  without  regard  to  the  censure  of  eradi^ 
or  the  surprise  of  ignorance,  take  the  liberty  of  adhering  to  what  u  right.    KpKOrpo- 
SBB  a  Chinese  philosopher  was  bom  about  550  years  before  the  christian  a»rs.    (Ws 
may  pass  over  the  priestly  legends  of  dragons  guarding  his  birth,  the  salutafHHi  of 
stars.  &C.}    He  was  married  at  about  the  age  of  20  years,  and  had  a  son.  bat  separated 
from  his  wife,  and  becoming  thus  free  from  douiesdc  cares,  devoted  himself  to  stad? . 
and  to  the  invtruction  of  youth.    For  which  pursuit  he  declined  civil  magistracy ;  and  ws 
are  toid  had  no  fewer  than  five  (hoosand  disciples.    In  (be  delivery  of  precepts,  for  .the 
regulation  of  human  life  (which  no  system  of  ethics  or  religion  extent  in  the  world 
esn  dissTOw  or  surpass)  and  in  the  example  o{  practising  every  flioral  0uty.  thJSygr^C 
nan  passed  a  life  of  70 years,  dignified  by  the  veneration  of  hts-'^ole  nation^  but  not 
exempt  from  the  grief  of  beholding  the  perfection  of  his  work  deteriorated  by  corrap« 
lions  th^t  had  ^gradually  crept  in  among  his  disciples.    The  Chinese,  although  they 
worship  the  supreme  being  of  the  universe  in  unity,  yet  in  common  with  other  sntieRt 
and  modem  nations,  have  a  minor  goddery  into  which  by  a  process  of  apotheosis  or 
canonisation,  they  have  translated  the  memory  of  KoyoFpozax.    We  find  among  tbiat 
we  are  pleased  ^o  call  heathens,  innumerable  examples  of  equity,  humanity,  teinper- 
jRice,  disinterestedness,  patience  and  meekness,  whiob  prove  that  morality  was  incol- 
.cated,  and  virtue  flourished,  long  before  the, peculiar  mode  of  faith  which  we  profiesi. 
was  known  on  eerth.    liCt  the  following  extracts  from  the  morals  of  KpKorooxsjt;  .hf 
compared  with  the  purest  part  of  thesy;|tem  of  morals  taught  in  eurppean'  scbuols: 
and  the  cbinese  will  not  suffer  by  the  comparisoB.^Mora{  ;S4*    "  Do  to  another  what 
you  would  they  should,  do  to  you,;  and  dp  npt  unto  another  what  yo^  wooM  thpul^ 
jaot  be  done  to  you :  thou  only  needest  this  law  alone  ;  it  is  the  foundation  i|nd  princi- 
ple of  all  the  rest.— Morai  51.    '*  Desire  not  the  death  of  thine  enemy :  thou  wpald^ 
desire  it  in  vain :  his  life  is  in  the  hands  of  heaven."    Moral  5.1.    *'  Acknowiedgf 
benefits  by  the  return  of  other 'benefits ;   but  never  avenge  injuries.'*—- Murat  ^, 
**  We  may  have  an  aversion  for  an  enemy,  without  desiring  revenge :  the  eoiptioni 
of  nature  are  not  necessarily  criroi<\aV&:c.    Morality  was  and  is  always  .necessary  t^ 
ftiankind ;  for  without  it,  society  could  not  nor  cannot  eptist.    But  reason  alone  is  j(|iffi- 
cient  to  guide  us  unto  the  knowledge  of  our  duties  towards  our  fellow-creatures,  and  ao- 
Co  the  enactmeui  ofgood  laws  for  enforcing  the  practice  i  ythert  these  .exist  there'll  P,? 
need  of  always  fiyi^  to  heaven  to  learn  rules  for  thft  preservation  and  happiness 
•fsoaiacy.  ' 
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A  fH^  Mvg  mdy  to  aiil  for  Lisbon,  my  pious  priest  ask^  me  leave  to  go 
tfajtber;  beiog  stjUy  u  he  observed,  bound  never  to  nuish  any  voyage  he  be^n. 
How  happy  had  it  been  for  me  if  I  had  gone  with  him  !  But  it'  was  too  late 
now  :  ali  things  Heaven  appoints  for  the  best :  had  I  gone  with  him,  I  fiad  never 
bad  so  many  ihiogs  to  be  toankfut  for,  and  the  reader  had  never  heard  of  this 
^art  of  the  travels  and'  adventures  of  Robinson-Crusoe ;  so  I  must  here  leave 
ddaioung  at  myself,  and  go  on  witli  my  voyage.  From  Brazil  we  made  direct- 
ly over  the  Atlantic  sea  to  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,*  and  had  a  tolerable  good 
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*  Caps  Good-Hofk  :— This  colony  is  at  the  soathera  e^treiiity  of  the  African 
oontioent,  extending  580  miles  in  length  along  the  coast  from  W.  to  £.  and  about ^313 
ftom  N.  to  S.  It  reaches  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsttla  to  the  river  Koosy  in 
Utitode  about  $9^  50^  S.  and  on  the  eastern,  ^ide  to  Great  Fish  river,  otherwise  Riod' 
Xofanta  in  Utitode  33°  25'  S.  longitude  27°  3'  £.  The  promontory  which  bears  this 
liame  and  i$  in  Utitode«34^27' S.  longitude  18°  31^  30"  £.  was  discovered  in  1493 
br  the  portugaese  navigator  BAaraoLOii £0  Diaz  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Cabo 
Torwuntato,  or  <*  Cape  Tenipestiious,"  from  the  boisterous  we-ather  which  he  met  neurit; 
|)ot  £xAMvai.»  King  of  Portugi^,  on  the  return  of  Diaz,  changed  it's  name  to  that  of 
pea^SsperofOf  or  "Good-hope,"  from  the  expectation  he  enter^ined  of  finding  beyond 
4t  a  passagte  to  India.  This  was  realised  by  Vasco  c^Gama,  who  havjng  doubled  this 
^pe  m  1497,  proceeded  to  India,  where  he  landed  in  1496.  The  Portuguese  did  not 
form  any  settlement  on  this  part  of  Africa  nearer  to  the  Cape  than  the  Rio  d'lnfauta. 
Xn  1600«  the  Hollanders  first  visited  it;  but  for  many  years  did  no  more  than  touch  at 
it  for  refreshm«ut  in  their  voyag<^.  In  1620  Captain  Shilling  a,  who  commanded 
fbe  outward-bound  East-India  fleer,  stopped  at  Salduiha  bay,  and  by  a  proclamation 
4ated  23  Juiy  1620,  took  possession  of  the  bay,  and  the  adjacent  country  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  jQngland,  on  the  condition  expressed  in  the  East-India  company's 
charter,  m,  that  no  other  eoropfan  power  bad  at  this  time  claimed  a  right  to  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa ;  veaerving  to  the  Kinff,  the  right  of  assuming  the  sove* 
foignty  of  the  district  under  any  title  which  his  Majesty  night  be  pleased  to  adopt. 
JBy  this  act  of  possession,  as  far  as  such  an  act  can  confer  a  right,  the  right  ot  the 
tsrown  of  England  to  the  cape  of  Good-Hope  was  established  many  yeai;s  prior  to  Iht 
pesiod  when  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  it ;  but  the  civil  wars  in  En^nd  prevented 
occupancy;  and  these  rights  of  priority  became  neglected.  In  1650  Van  Eisbbck, 
•  snrgeon  of  one  of  their  ships,  pointed  out  to  the  directors  of  the  Dutch  East-India 
Company,  the  advantages  of  a  colony  at  this  spot  |  his  plan  was  adopted :  and  tha 
Cape  of  Good-Hope  remained  from  that  time  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
Putch  until  it  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1795.  Restored  by  the  peace  of  Amiens 
in  1802,  it  was  again  attacked  and  reduced  in  1806 :  since  which  period  it  has  remain- 
ed in  our  possession.  The  places  most  frequented  by  shipping  are  Saldanha>  and 
Table,  bays  on  the  western  side,  False,  and  Simon's*  bays,  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
peninsula.  These  places  are  described  in  the  jBabal  CbtenidLc :  iit  260;  iii,  361; 
T,  417;  xi,14;  xu,  380;  aiv,  194;  xv,  248,  250,  261;  xxiii,  187;  xxviii,  148,232,478» 
497.  The  Cape  of  Good-Hope  is  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula  which  separates  FahjS' 
and  Table  bays  from  each  other ;  but  the  popular  notion  of  it*s  being  the  southeroiost 
extfemity  of  the  African  continent  is  erroneous ;  in  as  much  as  Cape  Agnlhas  (whoat 
same  iscoruptly  changed  byenglisfi  mariners  into'*  LaguUus,*')  bear^  from  it  fi,  20^  S, 
distant  30  leagues,  in  34^  58'  30^  S.  20®  18'  £.  The  meaning  of  the  Portuguese  name 
^guihas,  is  "needles;  and  was  bestowed  on  this  capd  because  the  variation  of  the 
magnetic  needle  here,  about  the  time  of  its  discovery  was  so  trifling  as  to  be  hardly 
perceptible.  In  fact  in  the  year  1598,  variation  at  Cape  Aguihas  was  30'  W.  at  Cape 
G.  H.  25'  £.  at  Cape  False  o.  Having  thus  afforded  such  technical  information  as 
is  most  requisite  for  the  navigator,  the  ^itor  conceives  the  general  reader  will  not  bo 
dissatisfied  at  finding  the  subject  farther  illustrated  by  reference  to  tlie  accounts  given 
of  this  celebrated  colony  by  modern  travellers,  among  whom  is  most  frequently  quoted 
Jtfr.  Ba&bow;  because  from  his  long  sojourn  at  the  Cape,  and  from  his  superior 
sources  of  information,  his  travels  are  considered  as  the  most  authentic  work  extant. 

Cape  Town,  (as  will  be  seen  by  refering  to  th^  map,),  is  situated  on  the  S.  £  angle  of 
Table  Bay.  The  castle,  was  'erected  by  the  Dutch,  who,  finding  the  settlement  become 
more  frequcntetl,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  their  India  trade,  deemed  it  expedient 
tofreot  a  citad«l  that  miftbt  serve  as  a  defense  againstiany    attiicl^  either  by  l^nd  or 
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ymyttgtf  our  count  sencnlly  sottth-east,  now  md  then  •  ttom,  and  nnecoi* 
trary  Mriods;  bat  my  diMSten  at  sea  were  at  an  end  i  my  fbtore  tubs  and  txm 

•ea.    Thii  cHadeU  it  a  ragalar  pentagon*  widi  two  laTeiun  and  toaw  elber  ooWwoikib 
and  mnonnded  1^  a  «ret  ditch;  bat  so  iniiidacioiuly  placed,  in  the  rm  lowcft  put 
or  link  of  the  vaileyt  that  althoagh  it  conunanda  the  town  and  part  of  the  anchorage, 
the  fort  iticU  ia  ooannanded  by  the  groand  rising  fnrai  it  in  a  dope  to  the  DevU'i  Hil(, 
which,  therefore,  renders  it  not  defeniible.    At  tiie  time  when  BAaaow  wrote  ha 
aoconnt,  this  slope  was  occnpied  as  high  as  the  conunenoenent  of  the  perpeadiciiltt 
rocky  side  of  the  UeeiTs  Hill,  by  varions  radoabts,  batteries,  and  Mock  booses,  oon« 
nandmg  each  other,  and  the  advaaee  grmmd  to  tiie  castle.    Fort  Knokke,  wbidi  if  to 
the  wcstwaid  of  the  castle,  within  die  distance  of  l9tN>  yard?,  is  connected  with  it  b| 
a  raaipart  drawn  along  the  shore,  eaUed  the  Sea*Iines,  defonded  by  several  batteiiet, 
noantrd  with  heavy  ganst  and  furnished  with  ovens  for  heating  shot    TO  the  aorth- 
ward  of  tfie  castle,  on  the  west  side  of  the  boy,  are  three  strong  batteries— the  Bsgge 
Bay  battery,  the  Ansterdam  batterj,  and  the  Chaeonne  battery,  the  gans  of  wbicb  dl 
bes^  directly  epon  the  anchorage.    Somewhat  fiuther  to  the  north,  and  bearing  awiy 
considerably  to  the  west,  is  a  small  battery,  called  the  Mooill^,  commandiiig  die 
entrance  of  the  hay.    Boanding  the  point,  and  in  a  north-westerly  direction  fron  tbs 
castle,  where  there  is  asmall  sandy  cove»  the  Datch,  prcTioasl  j  to  the  capture  of  the  Cape 
by  the  English  in  1795,  had  thrown  ap  a  work,  with  a  few  Kght  gnns  and  a  fimsce  fee 
heating  shot,  with  a  view,  to  prevent  a  landing  at  that  place ;  which  they  farther  eadea- 
voored  to  tnpede,  by  fizhi^  three  anchors  across  the  inlet.    A  few  shot,  however,  froa 
one  of  onr  fngates,  soon  dislodged  the  enemy  from  thb  station.    At  Camp's  BsVi  oo 
'the  western  coast  of  the  peninsola,  there  are  also  a  few  small  batteries,  andawilitsry 
post  on  the  height  above  it,  directly  between  theTable-Moontain  and  the  Lion's  Hesd* 
An  aliBOrt  perpetnal  sorf  rolls  npon  the  sandy  beach  of  Camp*s  Bay,  mherwiie  tbii 
tnight  be  considered  as  a  very  valnerable  pomt    An  army  landmg  there,  and  at  Three- 
Anchor  Bay,  might  take  the  town  and  all  the  batteries  in  their  rear,  or  which  woold  be 
still  more  important,  might  get  possession  of  the  lion's  Ramp;  horn  whence,  witb  t 
few  howitsers,  the  town  and  citsdel,  and  the  strong  batteries  on  the  wert  side  of  T^ 
Bay,  woald  be  completely  commanded.    And  this  hill  has  the  great  advantage  of  not 
being  commanded  by  any  other  point.    The  greatest  diiBcolty,  in  employing  this  litea^ 
tion  for  such  a  pnrpose,  wonld  be  the  want  of  water;  bnt  it  is  by  no  means  an  iflssr* 
monntable  diffienlty.    Twelve  hundred  men,  at  a  daily  allowance  of  a  qaart  to  eacb 
nan,  wonld  oonsome,  in  twelve  months,  109500  gallons;  and  a  cislem,  capable  of 
containing  this  qnantity,  wonld  not  be  reqaired  to  exceed  a  sqaara  of  twelve  ysrdt, 
provided  the  depth  be  aboat  foar  yards  and  a  half.    Two  cutems  of  these  dimeaaiooi 
wonld  be  folly  adequate  for  every  pnrpose  that  the  garrison  weald  require. 

According  to  an  estimate  which  has  been  made  by  persons  well  acquainted  witb  tbe 
plan,  it  has  been  considered,  that,  for  the  defense  of  the  various  works  upon  the  Cape 
peninsula,  a  garrison  of  5000  men  is  the  w erj  least  force  that  is  reqaisite.  This  ii  abovt 
the  nnmber  that  was  under  the  command  of  General  jAaaana  at  the  late  surrender. 
None  of  this  force  could  with  propriety,  or  without  exposing  the  reasaindnr  to  dvgct 
be  detached  into  the  mterior  of  this  colony  ;  which  indeed,  is  so  extensive,  having  an 
unprotected  coast  of  895  miles,  that  an  army  of  10000  men  woald  scaroely  be  safirieat 
.  to  keep  out  an  enemv,  if  ha  were  determined  to  effect  a  landing. 

With  respect  to  d^e  present  state  of  society  and  manners,  Iravellers^are  agreed  that 
the  female  portion  of  the  inhabitants  is  much  superior  to  the  male.  BABaow» 
•  in  particular  saya  that  the  women  are  more  lively  and  good  humoured,  with  soma  pre- 
tensions to  preldness ;  nor  is  their  education  altogether  so  circumscribed  as  that  of  tba 
men.  Most  of  them  are  tauaht  music,  many  understand  I^ench,  and  some  have  a  tole- 
rable knowledge  of  the  Engnsb  language,  lliey  evince  considerable  taste  in  all  kiodi 
of  foncy  needle* work,  and  mostly  make  op  their  own  dresses,  agreeably  to  the  model 
which  from  time  to  time  arrive  Irom  Earope.  Primogeniture  i«  of  no  advantaee  at  tbe 
Oipe,  for  all  the  children,  male  and  female,  share  tl^ir  parental  property  alike.  By 
marriage,  a  community  of  all  property,  personal  nnd  real,  takes  place,  unless  othet^ 
wise  stipulated  beforehand ;  and,  on  the  death  of  either  parent,  the  children  are 
entiiled  to  that  moiety  of  the  property,  which  is  supposed  to  have  lost  itsposieawv; 
nor  can  It  be  withholden  after  they  are  of  age.  The  sudden  change  of  temperature, 
especiaiyr  fkom  heat  in  cald»  it  thought  to  be  the  eoawoiiof  ooasaiapttve  camplniAi^ 
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wntiwMtd  beldl  mt  Mthort,  that  itmight  •??•»  the  land  wafiia  fvell 
pn^Miwi  to  be  our  scourge  M  the  tea. 

wUefc  are  very  preTtleat  at  the  Cape ;  b«f»  on  the  wbola  the  climate  is  not  uohealUi;. 

Dropfj  is  a  very  geoend  disease  in  middle-aged  sukjects;  and,  bom  apoptezj,  schinxH 

sitics  of  the  liver,  itc,  the  natmal  conscqaeaees  of  inieoiperaDce.  iiutaoces  of  longevity 

ste  eitrenely  rare,  few  eicecdiiig  the  period  of  sixty  years.    31ie  laorulity  iu  Cape* 

Town,  doring  an  avenge  of  8  years,  while  it  was  in  poswssien  of  the  £nglish»  wa« 

^boei  5  in  dOO  anong  the  white  inhabitants,  and  wider  S  in  100  among  the  sieves. 

t^w  die  by  the  hands  of  jaalice.    lathe  conrse  of  8  yean*  110  were  the  entire 

ssmber  sentenced  to  death,  of  whom  only  S3,  mostly  slavcsi  were  ezecoied,    Tortnre 

was  Ibrmerly  resorted  to,  ior  the  purpose  of  eitorting  confessions;  and*  for  cepital 

offence*,  criminals  were  broken  apon  the  wheel.    On  the  aboUtieo  of  these  punish- 

meDti  by  his  Majesty,  the  Coart  oi  Justice  nrgrd  the  necessity  of  their  continuance* 

as  engines  of  terror;  but  contiary  to  expectation,  the  number  of  eaeoutions  was  fewer* 

in  a  given  period,  than  had  been  known  for  many  years  before.    One  of  the  public 

eteeationers  anbseqoeatly  made  application  for  a  pension,  in  lieo  of  the  emoluments 

which  he  used  to  derive  from  the  breaking  of  limbs ;  and  the  other,  on  hearing  that 

the  abolition  of  the  rack  and  torture  was  likely  to  take  pbce,  waited  upon  the  chief 

magistrate  to  learn  whether  it  were  the  fashion  among  the  English  lo  break  upon  the 

vheel.    He  was  answered  in  the  negative,  and  a  few  days  after  was  found  hanging 

in  his  room.    It  was  thought  that  the  fear  of  starving,  after  having  boldcn  such  an 

edious  office,  had  operated  so  powerfully  on  hts  mind  as  to  lead  him  to  the  perpetration 

of  lelf-mnrtber.    The  native  Hottentots  are  a  mild  and  peaceable  race ;  and  if  they 

vrcre  to  meet  Irith  due  enoonragement  from  the  government,  the  necessity  of  slaver j 

augbt  soon  be  entiretv  removed.    The  slaves  chiefly  imported  by  the  Dutch  are 

Malaya.    They  are  feitbful,  active,  industrious,  and  docile ;  but,  from  their  impatience 

ef  iojury,  mnd  re vengefolness  of  disposition,  they  are  extremely  dangerous.    Paaci  v a l* 

Vk  his  accoimt  of  the  Gape  of  Good-Hope,  states  that  when  the  Malay  haa  determined 

on  revci^ge,  he  takes  a  quantity  of  opium  to  work  himself  up  to  a  state  of  madness.    lie 

tbeu  rushes  out  with  a  knife  or  dagger,  which  is  called  a  krsese;  and   after  sacrificing 

the  original  object  of  his  passion,  rushes  at  every  one  he  meets,  until  he  is  at  length 

overpowered  and  taken.    This  is  called  running  a-aiefe»  during  which  nothing  but  a 

lucky  shot  or  blow,  that  strikes  him  lo  the  earth,  will  ensure  the  safety  of  his  opponent. 

Whoever  kills  a  Malay  hi  the  act  of  running  a-mok,  is  entitled  to  a  high  reward  from 

goverament.    Pehcival  rehrtes  the  two  fwlowing  instances  of  this  revengeful  disr 

pasttioa,  whkhoecarred  while  he  was  at  Ca|»e  Town.<i<»*«A  Malay,  for  some  insult* 

or  neeesaary  chastiseBiem  which  he  had  received  from  his  master,  drew  a  knife  and 

stabbed  him  lo  the  heart,  and  immediately  rushed  into  the  stfoels,  his  weapon  reekiog 

with  the  blood  of  his  unfertunate  victim.    The  first  person. he  met  was  a  very  fine 

slave  girl,  into  whose  fece  he  struck  the  dreadful  instrument.    Fortunately*  at  this 

moment  s^  farmer  waa  passing  by  in  a  waggon ;  and*  having  a  loaded  gun,  he  fired  at 

and  killed  the  Malay  oir  the  spot.    In  the  other  iusunce*  a  Malay,  on  being  re losed 

leave  by  his  awster  to  go  to  a  festival  or  merry-making  with  his  fellows,  stabbed  him 

to  the  beait,  and  then  went  to  his  mistress  in  the  adjoining  room,  on  whom  he  inflicted 

the  saaM  horrible  treatment.    An  old  Malabar  shive,  who  was  cutting  wood  before  the 

door,  witnessed  his  condact  without  being  able  to  prevent  it;  bat  watching  his  oppor- 

tuttity,  as  he  wiu  rushing  from  the  boose,  he  struck  him  on  the  head  with  his  axe*  and 

killed  biro  on  the  spot.    For  this  aet  of  justice  the  old  slave  was  rewaacled  with  his 

f  reeckMa,  and  a  hundred  doUam.'*«~BAaaow  mentions  another  modificatioD  of  revenge^ 

which  displayed  itseiria  one  of  these  slaves.    Conceiving  that  he  not  only  had  served  bis 

roaster  soficieiktly  long,  and  with  great  fidelity,  .but  had  also  paid  him  several  sums  of 

mone^*  he  was  tempted  to  deamad  his  liberty*  and  met  with  a  refusal.    The  following 

raornusg  the  Malay  murdered  his  fellow  slave.    On  being  taken  and  brought  up  for 

Oxaniination  before  a  coromimion  of  the  Cohrt  of  Justice,  he  acknowledged  that  ihei>oy 

he  had  amrdcred  was  his  friend ;  bat  he  had  considered  that  the  moat  effectual  war  to 

be  revenged  of  his  master  was,  not  iiy  taking  away  his  life,  but  by  robbing  him  of  the 

value  of  a  thoumnd  rix-dollars,  by  the  loss  of  the  bov,  and  another  thousand,  by 

bringing  himself,  in  so  doing  to  the  gallows,  the  recollection  of  which  would  prey  upon 

his  avaricious  mind  for  the  remahider  of  bb  life, 

.  Ttie  Cape  uaA  its  vioiiuty-  wese  ferottrly  much  infested  aoihUoM,  tigersi  wolres,  &c, ; 
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Otsf  Ihip^iit  on  »  triSMifng  vdytigg,  tod  bad  ft  so]9el«iirgO  on  to«rtf,  #1itt  ^^tf*  t0 
direct  alt  her  motions  after  she  arrived  at  the  Ciifje,  cMitjr  being  limited  to  a  eei» 
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bot,  in  prdportion  as  the  population  of  a  sefdeaient  uicr«as«s,  loch  animnli  always 
retire,  and  their  numbers  are  now  fo  Biuall,  and  they  keep  at  %o  grvat  a  distanee  that 
the inbabitanis  hate  very  little  caase  for  alarm.  Game,  howcveirris  stUI  plentlfd;  and 
the  hdmber  of  antelopes  and  deer  is  prodi|(ietii.  There  are  also  elephaii(«»  rlrinoceraacs^ 
fHEs,  &e.  Among  tiie  rare  hirds  which  are  found  at  the  Oftpe*  the  indioator*  or  hMey 
bird»  deserves  notice.  Tbts  is  a  snail  brownish  bird,  of  the  cuckoo  ^eiMc^,  which,  hmng 
Miserved  a  nest  of  honey*  immediately  flies  in  search  of  8omehuaian0reattare»  to  whoa, 
hy  its  ^Htteringt  whitflinsr*  and  cliirpine»  it  eoramunioates  the  diseov«ry»  It  thea  leads 
the  way  directly  towards  the  place^  Aying  from  busli  to  foosb,  or  fVuai  one  ant-hill  to 
aHothen:  and,  wben  close  to  the  nast  it  remains  still  and  silent.  When  the  honey  has 
heen  removed,  the  iiulicator  flies  to  feast  on  the  remains.  By  similar  condoet  it  is  also 
said  to  point  out,^  with  equal  certainty »  the  dens  of  lions,  and  other  beasts  of  preyt 
Timber,  JfVom  want  of  cultivation,  is  a  scarce  and  expensive  article*  Oorn  is  now 
generally  grown  beyond  the  isthmus  and  along  the  western  coasr^  on  the  fattber  sida 
Of  the  great  north  and  sooth  chain  of  mountains;  beyond  which,  the  remote  disCrietf 
fomish  a  supply  of  horses,  sheep,  and  homed  rattle.  Most  of  the  europeao*  and 
stfvefal  of  the  tropical  fruits  have  been  introduced  into -the  colony,  and  aultivated  with 
•uecess.  Peaches  and  apricots,  when  in  season,  are  sold  at  tlie  rate  of  a  shilling  per 
hundred.  In  addition  to  butcher's  meat  and  game,  the  mavket  of  Cape  Towo  is  eoa* 
stantly  supplied  with  varioHS  sorts  of  sea>4sh,  which  are  caught  in  the  bay  ^  and  tbtia 
is  seldom  any  deficicoey  of  eoropean  vegetables  for  the  table. 

As  a  naval  station,  the  Cape  is  eatretaely  valuable,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  cruizers  may  be  dispatched  thence,  either  to  India  of  to  Aroeriea;  and  Irem  tha 
siielier  which  it  affords  to  ;bhipping»  when  distressed  by  the  violent  atorois  that  lr»- 
^oently  occur  in  those  latitudes.  Should  the  French,  or  the  Dutch,  be  permilted  to 
hold  the  €a|ie,  France  possessing  at  the  same  time  the  Isle  of  France  or  of  Boatbon* 
and  the  Rio-de-la-Plata  belonging  to  Spain,  over  whose  movenieitts  U>e  former  power 
has  a  control,  our  trade  must  be  raatenally  injured.  The  enemy,  by  keeping  cmisii»|f 
Sqtiadrons  at  those  places,  would  have  our  homeward-bound  shipping  so  complateljr 
"Within  their  power,  as  scarcely  to  aflbrd  them  the  possibility  of  escaping.  No  sbipa» 
but  those  of  England,  can  attempt  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies*  oa  account  of  its  leagdi, 
without  some  soeh  convenient  place  as  the  Cape  of-  Good  Hope  (o  stop  at  for  refrMh« 
ment.  To  english  sailors*  from  their  faabitoal  Imrdiuess,  aud  from  the  peculiar  advan* 
tage  whieh  they  enjoy  reapeotiag  the  pJeotiftilnMs  and  superior  qaaiky  of  their  piavi* 
sionstsoch  a  half<way  port  might  not  perhaps  be  of  much  consequence ;  but  as  oor  sbipa 
have  frequently  a  number  of  Luc&rt,  or  unseasoned  troops  on  board,  it  heeomes' highly 
aecessary  for  their  relief.  The  cheapness  of.  provisions  at  this  settlement  is  another  ^ 
gument  much  in  its  favour.  In  the  year  1797  the  squadron  eonsomed  1085t66lfr»  of 
frt-sh  meat,  and  1167995^^  of  biscuit,  or  about  /3000i6.  of  each  a  day;  besides 
184d58<fr.  of  soft  bread,  21781916.  of  floor,  and  1066  bushels  of  wheat:  it  consumed, 
moreover,  1336736  pints  of  wine,  and  244i9Q4  pints  of  spirits;  together  wttli  a  cansidaa- 
able  quantity  of  butter,  vutegar,  raisins»  peas  und  beans;  all  the  produce  of  theeolony, 
and  ail  of  them  articles  which  were  to  be  procured  at  a  moderate  rate.  I  coneloda, 
from  the  quantity  expended,  that  in  this  year,  the  squadron,  supposing  it  to  consist  af 
5000-  men,  was  subs»ted  mostly  on  Cape  prod^wsst  add,  therefore  it  cost  the  gowno* 
tuent 'little  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  what  it  would  have  done  oa  most  other 
atatiom.  The  Cape,  as  a  military  station*  is  also  iiigbly  impoirtanl*  In  the  whole  seven 
years  that  we  before' retained  poasession  of  this  settlement,  the  nnlttary  departOMni  cost 
no  more  than  17891811.,  or  £555971.  on  an  annual  average.  This  was  doriag  a  tiase 
of  war,  while  we  roainiained  there  an  army  of  5000  men,  and  were  at  the  expanse  of 
erecting  a  number  of  fortifications.  It  is  estimated  thatt  in  peace,  the  cootingeneies  and 
ex'.raordinarles  of  the  army  would  not  amount  to  above  S50001,  or  300001.  yearly;  apd 
that  this  sum,  as  well  as  all  the  demands  of  the  civil  department,  might  by  proper  maaapa 
ment,  be  defrayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  colony.  The  air  of  the  Cape  is  partieolaiiy 
salutary  atid  benefloial  to  troops,  after  their  passage  from  Europe;  and  to  invalids,  who 
may  be  returning  from  India.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  renders  the  Cape  a  wimla* 
some  and  commodious  station,  for  forces  that  may  be  deatiticd  for  the  East  or  West 
Indies;  and  enables  the  retroit  to  andoigo  tiw  faUgoes  of  filling  with  aeomparativa 
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Mil  iiD Aber  of  dnjB  for  ttaff  by  eharter-par^,  at  th«  teferal  poits  she  w«8  to  ^ 
to.  Vhis  wms  aone  of  my  bntinress,  neithe/  did  I  meddle  with  It ;  my  nepheir 
the  csptatir,  and  the  sopercargo,  ftdjtisting  aU^  tho«e  things  between  then  as  they 
^v^ght  fit.  We  stayed  at  the  Cape  no  logger  than  was  needful  to  take  id  fresh 
jfater,  bujt  made  the  best  of  our  way  for  the  coast  of  Coromaodel.*  We  were 
indeed  inionned  that  a  French  man  of  war  of  fifty  guns,  aod  two  large  merchant 
sJiipSf  were  gone  for  the  Indies;  and  as  I  knew  we  were  at  wart  with  France^ 
I  had  sooM  apprehensions  of  them ;  but  they  went  their  own  way,  and  we 
Isswd  no  move  of  them.  I  shall  not  pester  the  reader  with  a  description  of 
(ftates,  joorasis  of  oer  voyages,  ▼sriatiooa  of  the  compass,  latitudfls»  meridimi 
dierances,  ttade-winds,  and  the  Kke ;  such  as  almost  all  the  histories  of  long 
navigations  are  full  of  :f  it  is  enungh  to  name  the  ports  and  places  which  w« 
tcmched  at,  and  what  occurred  to  us  upon  our  passing  from  one  to  another.  We 
(ouched  first  at  the  island  of  Madagascar;!  where,  though  the  people  are  fierce 
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#e|fee  of  ease,  that  w&old  he  impracticaUe  in  tropical  latitudes.  In  a  comiaeicial 
poim  erf  view,  this  settlement  ii  perhap?  of  len  oonseqaence,  though  capable  of  mack 
irofyrovemeat.  It  might  be  made  an  important  mart  for  british^dewitfa  Ameiicat; 
and.  H  well  supplied  with  british  and  india  goods,  the  clendestino  trad»  which  is 
eanied  on  under  neutral  eolovrs  would  be-  destroyed,  beeaose*  tbo  traden  conldnat 
eflbid  tO'sell  at  so  low  a  prioe  as  the  Bast^ndia  company.  As  a  dqfMsiiory  tbt  the 
senrtbera  whale  fishery,  so  important  to  the  commeiee  aad  namgaden  of  Brtiaio^  the 
Cape  might  be  rendered  essentwily  usel^l.  The  geographiool  site  of  thi»  Cape  proaion^ 
nsty  has  been  already  itated :  that  ef  Simon's  Bay  is  ialstitodeM°  IS^S.;  Table»Bay 
is  iff  M* 58' S.  leads' 90*  £.;  andtbeentrance  toSotdanhabay  is  inSS' 7'Sit 

*  CoaoMAwnet  f  See  page  f5S.  This  word  wo»  written  Choroamndal  in  the 
reeerdsof  Fort  St.  George  antil  1779.  It  is  properly  Ciko^  or  Ckcrm-mmAU,  In 
im^netif  the"  primitive  meaning  of  the  hMter-  word  is  «  orbit,  etrele,"  and  thence, 
<*  region.*  In  1\imnl  it  merely  signifies  the  lelt««^  The  letter  in  thio  word  asoaUy 
e«piit8sed  by  the  english  r  is  an  iniermediefe  sound  between  the  1,  n  awl  lireneh  J. 
It  may  be  conjectured  by  plaoing  the  tongue  in  the  poiition  to  articolate  thoie  several 
letters;  bat  the  soend  cannot  easily  be  reached  bj  eoropean  ergans*  Thissoriety,  ni 
«  great  meastfre,  arises  from  the  deficiency  of  these  lettws  respectively  in  certain  4>f  the 
tndian  alphahefs*.  The  first  sjNable  CAo,  would  be  more  ncariy  appioaobed  by  She. 
The  place  nearBiliaeaf,  supposed  by  some  to  give  nasse  to  thocoas^,  is  stated  by  a  nativis 
«f  that  neighbiMfh^od  to  be  Oarrt-aratsdsl,  **  Macbsand ; "  sach  being  the  appearance  of 
the  shone  at  that  phice.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  thf  orenti  rcgto  ssra,  of  Ptol^ 
Sitfr  be  the  modem  Areot.  ^ttpv,  Cheru  or  Ghenm^  was  probably  the  oountiy  stated, 
inthoper^tiSofthc£iythr«Rka,  to  have  been  govwned  by  CaraoBOTUS,  whose 
name  Pyolowit  writes,  Ceratofftuf-^sm,  or  perhaps  Oftcro-piiliri,  **  progeny  ef  Cherak** 

't  WAnz-'HoiSe  divides  the  duration  of  baj|ish  wars  into  two  ane(|aal  periods :  the 
first  is,  that  which  decides  whether  the  obj#Vis  attamable  or  not ;  the  seoood,  and 
eat  of  aH  proportion  the  longest,  is  carried  on  ior  the  purpose  of  encreasing  patronani, 
evreoaraeing  contraett,  and  making  the  fortunes  of  the  few  not  of  thepooketsof  the 
many.  Whilo  poverty  was  honoured  at  Rome,  the  consulship,  and  other  oflices  of 
magistracy  were  conferred  oA'  the  most  deserring  |  on  those  who^  were  mort  able  to 
eomaiand  armies^  or  rule  the  commonwealth  ;  but  when  the  love* of  riches  depraved 
tfie  Romans  (Khe  as  with  us,  men  quit  their  counties  lor  coronets),  their  great 
emprre  feN  to  pieces.  The  war  to  which  Robinson  Cavson  alludes,  began  1689 
f  May  7^  in  the  reign  of  King  Wikliam  III.  and  ended  lfi97  (February  10),  by  thn 
treaty  of  Ryswick  ;  the  negotiator  of  which  waa  the  Ssrl  of  PiHaaoKB.  The  dnmtion 
of  Ibis  war  was  7  years,  9  mnntlisv  S  days ;  the  national  debt  at  its  beginning  wasefi48fie/« 
the  debeeontraeted  in  it,  fl00a6787i:  the  total  debt  sit  its  close,  twenty«>million-saven« 
iMndvec^thousand  peonds ;  of  which  only  about  4t00000i.  was  paid  olF  during  the 
'pen9s.  At  this  period,  the  aannal  revenue  of  the  country  may  be  averaged  at  diree 
tttUkms  sterling. 

t  It  is  precisely  this  deficiency  that  the  present  edition  of  RobkawCrutoi  is  intended 
to  supply. 

f  MkVkOAWCit%  N— anidand  In  the* great  southern  ocean,  distant  aboot  one  hundred 
ieagoes  froas  ihe>  coast  of  Afiie ;  andOr  whioli  quarter  of  the  earth  it  is  generally 
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aod  treacherous,  and  very  well  armed  wUh  lances-and  bows,  whioh  they  use 
inconceivable  deiterity,  yet  we  fared  very  well  with  them  awhile;  they  treated 
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clftssed  by  geographers ;  who  agree  in  asngning  to  it  abont  1130  miles  of  lengtb,  by 
a  medinro  breadth  of  from  SOO  to  300.  Its  northern  cttremtty  called  Cape  Aabre  it  ia 
latitude  U^t'S.  longitude  49°  t^  £.  well  settled.  The  geographical  site  of  iti  sooth* 
em  extremity  called  Cape  St  Mary  b  not  so  exactly  determined ;  bnt  the  moat  recent 
pitblicatiott  on  the  subject  places  it  in  f 5°  40^3.  41^16'  E«  The  strait  fomad  by  this 
island  and  the  continent  is  called  the  Motambflc-channel,  remarkable  for  the  leoghneM 
and  rapidity  of  the  sea  which  rolls  between ;  owing  to  which,  and  toaevcral  dnageia 
fu  the  passage  it  is  not  so  nracb  used  now  as  formerly  ;  bat  still  serves  for  shipping  ont» 
»rar4-bound  to  Bombay^  &c.  The  island  also  is  so  uu^h  Less  frequented  than  it  was 
iSurtne  the  century  which  »nccceded  the  revival  of  maritime  intercourse  between  Europe 
and  Hindo'stan,  that  its  present  state  is  imperfectly  known  ;  and  the  knowledge  for* 
raerly  possessed  of  it  is  ainiost  forgotten.  Therefore  the  editor  feels  induced  to  give 
in  this  place  and  in  the  appendix^  snch  a  summary  description  of  it  as  may  be  naefnl 
to  navigators,  or  instructive  to  (he  stndent^  derived  from  the  most  recent  antlioritiei» 
particularly  the  jStaiial  CbTentdC*  HonsBuaoH,  InviLRAaiTV,  MiLBvan*  and  from 
«  MS,  addressed  by  a  french  officer  to  one  of  the  northern  courts  of  Europe,  in  1997. 
Proceeding  from  Cape  St  Mary  northward  alone  the  eastern  coast,  the  pbcea  of  note 
that  siicccasivelv  occur  are  as  follow  :**Fort  Danphin  the  southernmost  port  it  in 
€5°  5^  S«  46°  35'E.  From  Capl  St.  Mary  hither,  the  const  is  steep  without  sonndiag^ 
until  very  near  the  shore.  For  a  ship  bound  in,  it  is  advi&able  to  make  the  land  well' 
to  tJie  northward.  Ranging  along  at  1^  league  distance,  n  reef  may  be  perceived  in 
latitude  94r  22'  S.  which  projects  a  cooside.rahl«  way  outt  and  a  little  farther  south* 
ward  i^me  small  rocky  sholes  may  be  discovered  through  the  intervals  of  St.  Lace't 
isles,  extending  to  24^  45'  S.  From  hence,  the  same  offing  most  be  pretenred  aotil  after 
passing  the  last  of  three  points,  which  will  be  discernible  in  sailing  along  the  cossi ; 
which  point  is  fronted  at  about  1  mile  distance,  by  a  rock  called  Itapere }  whose 
breakers  are  always  the  aoreat  mark  to  distinguish  tbia  point.  Two  leaguea  WiS.W. 
(true  bearing)  from  this  point  lier  a  fourth  whereon  ibrmarlv  stood  Fort'  Panphia; 
the  coast  between  forma  a  bay  whose  proper  name  is  Tolongaar,  bnt  was  called  eaie 
JJaupkine  by  the  French  who  were  formerly  settled  there.  Ships  generally  go  witUa 
Che  elbow  formed  by  the  point,  and  moor-  with  two,  aa^  sometimes  three*  anchonia 
a  depth  of  28  or  29  fathoms  under  the  ship.  The  water  fdund  at  the  landing  placet 
by  difsging  in  the  sand»  is  bnly  good  enough  for  cooking,  or  for  the  live  stock  ;  but  at 
a  small  distance  inland  there  are  plentiful  springs  of  a  moch  better  quality.    Southward 


of  Fort  Dauphin  point  is  a^Lof  foul  ground  called  Sl  Lukv's  Galleons,  or  False  bay* 

l^^mment  of  several  chieis,ji|||^l 
most  be  observed  ;  and  the  same  conduct  is  as  necealpin  all  parti  of  Madagaaoir 


This  district  is  under  the  |i^rmnent  of  several  chieis,  mjikwhoffi  a  cautious  behavioBf 


now  as  in  the  time  of  Roaiasov  Causoa.  Malatanne,  and  Manan^ari,  luiown  only 
by  name,  are  next  in  order  on  the  ch^ta.  Then  Manourou,  %  vilkge  in  20^  S»  pro- 
ducing rice.  Tam6tavi  in  latitude  ahd^^8^  12'  S.  is  a  village  on  a  low  point  of  Mud^ 
where  there  is  anchorage  within  the.  coral  reefs,  secure  from  easterly  and  sontherlt 
winds.  To  the  southward  of  this  place,  from  S  to  7  leagues  distance,  several  reete 
exist,  abont  3  or  4  miles  from  the  shore  ;  and  about  6  miles  N.N.Ek  from  Tametavi 
is  Plumb-island,  (isk  mux  prunes)  distant  abont  2  miles  from  the  nearest  land  of  Mada* 
gascar,  which  is  covered  with  trees,  and  visible  5  leagues  off.  The  French  had  a  small 
settlement  at  Tametavi,  established  for  the  objects  of  cattle  and  slaves,  which  waa  taken 
by  us  in  1811.  (jEt.  €.  xxvi,  168, 390.)  From  Plumb  island  the  ooabtis  of  a  atodeiata 
height  to  Foul,  or  Foule,  point ;  whicK  is  in  17^  41'  S.  44^  36'  £.  The  principal  aea« 
mark  for  making  this  anchorage  is  a  group  or  chain  of  inland  mooataina  called  the  Papa 
of  Katte  (after  a  neighbouring  village),  or  Foul  point  Paps  :  these  lie  abont  15  leaguea 
westward,  and  are  in  number  4;  hut  Only  2  are  visible  in  sailing  from  Plumb  island.  Cat* 
tie  and  other  articles  of  refreshment  are  procurable  in  plenty  at  a  village  of  eoDaidet> 
able  magnitude  named  by  its  inhabitants,  Malisaveti.  Trade  in  these,  articlet  ia  the 
principal  inducement  for  visiting  this  place,  where  the  anchorage  is  unsafe  among  sholea 
and  reefs,  affording  no  shelter  against  the  northerly  winds  which  prevail  from  Novem- 
ber until  April.  Manivoul,  otherwise  Long  point,  in  17^  13'  S.  about  6  leagues  ftoai 
the  island  of  Noasi-Ibrahim,  affords  shelter  during  the  S.K  nionsooii«  or  fair  weather 
season.    Nowi-Ibridiim,  or  jBu  Marjf's  if le*  bears  N JN.£iE^  13,  leagues  from  the  road  of 


very  cit  iily ;  and,  for  Mae  trites  wUch  we  go/Nrilkpny  nch  MlwivMi  icifltursy  &c. 
ihey  brought  us  elerengood  fat  bullocks  of  a  middliiig  siM^whicb  we  took  in»Dartly 
for  £resh  provisions  for  our  present  spepdiog,  i^p^  the  rest  Id  salt  for  the  ship's  use^ 

-      '       -  -  -       - . f . — ,^^^,^^m 

Fool  point,  and  extends  from  17®  ^  to  16°  S5'  S.  in  a  direction  about  N.  £.  b.  N*  Be* 
tween  it  and  Madagaficar  the  channel  is  safe  for  ships  of  any  nie  the  narrowest  put 
being  about  5  miles  wide|||Mving  from  40  to  45  fathoms  raid-channel»  between  Loltinsi» 
on  the  island,  and  Laree  on  Madagascar.  On  the  western  side  about  S  leagues  froM 
the  S.  Ponitis  a  bay  with  an  island,  called  **  Qoa08,**at  the  entrance  where  tnall  vesseJt 
(ind  shelter.  On  it  the  French  had  a  factory,  which  thev  first  settled  in  1740,  but.the 
garrison  was  cut  off  by  the  natives.  They  repossessed  it  iii474S»  hut  were  forced  te 
*sbaBdon  it  in  1761  ;  the  place  being  unhealthy »  and  the^  natives  treacberoos.  Aboat 
the  year  1696*  (his  was  a  fortified  station  ol  the  pirates  who  inlested  the  iodian  seas^ 
but  was  suppressed  in.tlte  year  170S.  Tientik,  is  a  bay  or  cove,  full  of  sholes  at  the 
entrance,  situated  within  side  of  Noui>Ibriiliim,  about  3^  leagues  N.W*  from  Point 
Leree*  Manghabes  isi  a  bay  which  has  also  the  european  appellation  of  Anton-gil« 
after  the  name  of  a  portugue»e  captain,  supposed  to  be  the  first  navigator  who  entered 
it  It  is  distant  10  leagues  N.  (true)  from  the  N.  end  of  Nalsi-Ibrahim.  It  is  about 
14  leagues  in  length  from  S.  to  N.  and  8  broad  at  the  entrance  between  Cape  Bellones 
ajid  Point  Baldristi.  these  bearing  N.£.i£.  and  S;W.iW.  from  each  other.  Here  are 
several  islets,  of  which  tHe  princip^  one  is  called  Marosse ;  N.N.W.  from  whence 
is  a  river,  navigable  by  boats,  off  the  month  of  wbicb  is  the  anchorage,  named  by  the 
French  *•  Port  Cboiseul."  Asasall  distance  southward  from  BaUrish  point  is  an  islet 
called  Behenter:  from  hence  the  cot#  eatends  8  leagoea  eastward  to  another  ialal' 
tailed  Nepatte :  from  this  islet  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  about  N.£.b.N.  (true)  font 
leagues,  then  N.N.EiE.  to  Cape  East  in  15°  14^  S.  50°  29^  £.  Navigators  have  greatly 
dii^rcd  as  ta,the  position  of  this  promontory :  hot  the  above  determination  may  be 
depended  npon.  From  Cape  East  the  direction  of  the  coast  is  N.b.W.  }W.  to  Vohe* 
aiar  bay,  in  13^  25'  3||*  and  N|N«>V|W.  to.  Cape  Ambre,  the  northern  extremfi^  of 
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Madagascar,  whose  geographiippite  has  been  already  stated.  But  between  Anton-grl^ 
bay  and  this  place,  HoRsavfton  namips  Veningnebe  in  15^  5f  S.  about  1^  league 
ftortfaward  from  Anton-gil ;  on  the  point  of  the  reef  foming  the  north  side  of  Venin* 
goebe-bay,  the  firench  fHgatr  La  Gloire,  was  wrecked:  in  1761.  There  is  alio  Port 
Louqnes,  or  Lougnex,  ^hi|kdp;eros  a  safb  harbour  according  to  the  french  plan  of  it  t 
the  entrance  is  in  1S°  4|pK  Passandava  is  a  large  squarish  bay,  with  a  town  in 
13°  4y  S.  48°  S3'  E.  Massalege  is  a  town  on  a  bar-river  in  15°  30^  S.  Bembatooka  is  a 
large,  safe,  bay  in  15°  43^  S.  46*^28'  £.  and  is  about  3  miles  wide.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  entrance  ia  the  village  Majninga :  the  town  of  Bembatook  is  on  the  same 
side* .  about  3  leagues  within  the  entrance  of  the  bay :  here  ships  may  lay  land*locked» 
close  und  ura  poiat  which  extends  along  to  the  northward  of  the  town.  Should  England 
ever  c(|ptemplate  a  permanent  settlement  on  this  island,  Bembatook  (in  the  opinion  of 
lavanasiTY)  is  the  ]4sce  to  be  preferred;  as  being  commodious,  easy  of  access, 
kcalihy,  and  ne^  the  eagital  of  the  Ijtfjptry,  wliose  king  is  cordial  toward  strangers» 
Beef,  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world»  Is  wfwi  had  at  the  low  price  of  about  two  dt^lars 
each  bullock ;  and  it  can  else  be  saneo  here.  The  French  used  to  purchase  cattle 
and  ilavea.at  this  place  j  and  put  implicit  confidence  in  the  natives  of  the  Fort  Dau« 
phin  district  to  drive  there  across  the  island.  Pork  is  also  procurable,  but  it  is  from  the 
wild  hog.  Rice,  in  any  quantity,  at  the  price  of  half  a  Spanish  piece*  6f-eight  for  a 
measure  called  a  gamel,  weighing  38(6.  TJiis  place  is  frequented  by  arab  traders  from 
Alaakat.;  and  many  of  the Bembatookans speak  Arabic.  Moroundava  is  a  place  where 
some  trade  is  carried  on,  and  where  a  ship  may,  in  case  of  need,  get  water,  and  a 
few  other  refreshments*  situate  on  the  southern  side  of  a  hay  in  20°  lO'  S.  But  the 
aiost  considerable  place  on  this  western  coast,  and  indeed  almost  the  only  place  now 
resorted,  to  by  english  shipping,  is  St.  Augustin*s  bay  :  the  geographical  site  of  which 
(that  is  of  a  sandy  islet  at  its  entrance),  is  23°  39' S.  44°  E.  This  place  is  subject 
to  the  king  of  Baba,  who  resides  in  a  mud*hoilt  town,  about  twelve  miles  distant, 
but  is  accustomed  to  visit  the  place  and  encourage  the  people  to  trade  on  tbe  arrival 
of  shipping,  in  consideration  of  due  presents  being  made,  and  of  honors  paid  unto  him. 
Bullocks,  siieep,  and  poultry,  are  procured  in  abundance  by  bartering  eugllsh  commo* 
dities;  but  vegetables  are  ^carce.  Some  years  since,  a  ship  in  return  fur  goods  and 
specie,  value  estimated  under  711.  received  47  bullocks,  27  doxeu  fowls,  8  guinea 
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I.  lancM-«nd  bow.,  which  ihev. 
■well  with  them  awhile;  tliey  in 

n'ng  to  it  about    Ilyo  mil*s  of  }.t 
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Wie  v«rer«  dtkliged  to  sCfty  ^er^  some;  time  afe^v^^  W  CamMied  oone^ttf 
#ich  jpMvisions;  find  I,  who  Tvas  always  loo  curious  to  look  into  eVery  nook  of 
the  wOrid  wherever  I  eame,  Wa*rlbr  going  on  shore  ad  often  as  I  could.  It  wai 
«fiMie  east  sid«of  ^he  island  that  we  went  on  shore  one  evening;  and  the. 
}»eople^  whuj  by  the  way,  are  very  numerous,  came  throogins  aboOt  us,  and 
stood  gazing  at  us  at  a  distance ;  but  as  we  had  traded  freely  wiui  them,  and  had 
Wen  kindly  used,  we  thouglit  ourselves  in  no  dange^^  but  when  we  saw  the 
people,  we  cut  three  boughs  out  of  a  tree,,  and  stuck  them  up  at  a  distance  from 
ua;  which  itBeem»,  is  a  mark  in  that  country,  not  only  of  a  truce  and  friendship,^ 
but  when  it  is  accepted,  the  other  side  sets  up  three  poles  or  boughs,  which  is  a 
iijgnal  that  they  aocepi  the  truce  too ;  but  then  this  is  a  known  condition  of  the 
ti^uee,  that  yOo  are  fiot  to  ^ass  beyond  their  three  poles,  towards  them,  nor  they 
to  come  |»asC  your  three  poles,  or  buughs,  towards  you ;  so  that  you  are  perfectly 
secure  within  the  three  poles,  and  all  the  space  l>e(^eea  your  poles  aod  theirs 
is  allowed  like  a  free  market  for  converse,  traffic,  and  commerce.  When  jou 
go  there,  you  must  not  carry  your  weapons  with  you ;  and  if  they  come  mtO 
that  space,  they  stick  vip  their  javelins  and  lances  all  at  the  first  poles,  and  come 
on  unarmed  ;  but  if  any  violence  is  oflTered  theoa^  and  the  truce  thereby  brokei|« 
iMvajjF  they  run  to  the  poles,  aud  lay  hoki  of  their  weapons,  and  the  truce  is 
ftt  au^  ead.  .■ 

it  happened  one  evening  wken  we  went  on  shore,  that  a  gireater  number  of 
their  .people  came  down  than  usual,  but  all  v^y  fnendly  and  civil ;  and  ihe^ 
iH^uglit  several  kinds  of  provisions,  for  vAich  we  satisfied  them  with  locb  toys 
is  We  had;  their  women  also  broug^ht  us  liiitk  and  roots,  and  several  things  v«ry 
«cde|^eable  to  tis,  and  all  was  quiet ;  ^nd  we  made  uS  a  little  tent  or  hut  of 
Sbroe  boughs  of  trees,  and  lay  on  shore  all  night.  I  know  not  what  wati'ihe 
4iccasion,  but  I  was  not  so  well  Satisfied  to  lie  on  shore  as  the  rest;  and  the  boat 
riding  at  an  anchor  about  a  stone  cast  A'om  tho^d,  With  two  men  inhertb 
lake  care  of  her,  t  made  one  of  them  come  on  snWe;  and  getting  some  boughs 
of  tr^s  ito  cover  us  also  in  the  boat,  I  spread  the  sail  on  the  bottom  of  th<^ 
iMMrt,.  and  lojr  under  the  cover  of  the  branches  of  the  trees  all  nig^t  in 
she  boat. 


^^ 


fowls  (pintadet),  7  goatt,  1  Catik  lime-jaice,  25  pompkins,  pUmtainti  grass  for  live*stocH 
grain  for  pouhry,  yams,  8weet-pdtatoes>  limes  and  oranges,  making  about  SS  days  provi- 
sions for  the  ship's  crew  and  passengers,  near  300  persons.  The  following  was  ibe  mode  of 
salting  the  beef :— TFtebulfocks  were  killed  in  the  afternoon,  and  eat  op  at  9in  the  mom* 
ing,  salted,  and  pot  iflto  casks ;  aboat  noon  taken  out,  placed  on  4  thick  planks,  sni^ 
ported  b^  casks,  then  4  others  laid  upon  the  meat,  tp  peSs  oat  the  juices,  piekle,  &c« 
for  3  or  4  hours ;  then  salted  again,  packed  in  clean  casks,  and  headed  op :  when  quite 
cold,  boiled  pickle,  with  a  litde  salt-petre  in  it,  was  pouird  Into  the  ca^ks  at  the  buxi^ 
hole  till  full.    Wood  and  water  are  got  from  ilW^river  Onglahee,  by  tedioos  operation'* 
the  distance  being  three  miles,  with  a  bar,  onri^ich  there  is  a  dangferous  surf  at  timen 
The  time  of  high  water  at  foil  and  change   ([  Sh.  15m.  tide  tdws  ^  boars ;  pefpead^ 
iKolar  height  at  the  river's  mouth  13  feet ;  depth  on  the  bar  at  low  wafer  only  9  Icef. 
Tlie  magnetic  variation  wars  24^  W.  in  1804.    The  inhabitants  of  the  bay  are  faaspilable 
but  subtle  and  prone  to  revenge.  The  S.W.  monsoon,  whieh  is  the  fair  season  itt  the  Mth 
sambfk  channel  begins  in  April  and  continues  until  November.  The  M.E.  moSsoott  theft 
commences  and  prevails  until  April.  (Tor  a  philosophical  explanation  of  these  penodieal 
winds',  see  IB.C  x,  308.)    The  Annual  JRe^ter  (1773)  states  a  current  to  have  been 
observed  within  12  leagues  of  the  eastern  6oa8t  of  Africa,  which  rans  from  17^S*  to  3^  N» 
at  the  rate  of  8  miles  an  hour,  setting  N.£.  j^.  by  which  the  niiTigation  between  the  con* 
<inent  and  Madagascar  is  greatly  facilitated.    The  whole  of  the  W.  and  N.W.  coast  of 
Jkladagascar,  with  their  contiguous  banks  and  islands  from  St.  Augustin's  bay  to  Caps 
Ambre,  are  placed  in  the  charts  more  easterly  than  their  true  situation  ;  some  places 
even  so  far  as  fifom  30  to  40  miles.    In  particular,  Cape  St.  Andrew,  the  N.W.  extre- 
mity of  Madagascar,  about  33  leagues  northward  Of  Manumbaug  river,  in  latitodt 
16**  2'  S.  which  the  best  maps  extant  place  in  longitude  45**  48'  E.  is  ready  in  45'16'  E, 
The  political  memoir  on  the  advantages  of  colonizing  Madagascar,^  rsferrtd  to  in  the 
beginning  of  this  note  is  reserved  for  the  appendix. 
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'  About  two  o'clock  1(1  tht  momtrrg  W6  heftrd  one  of  our  men  nttlft  a  terrible 
i^ohe  ot»  the  ^hofe,  calling  out,  *'  for  God^s  snkc,*'  to  bring  the  bout  id,  and  eonfe 
Btid  help  them,  for  they  were  all  like  to  be  murdered ;  at  the  same  time  I  heaitf 
rbe  fire  of  five  mui^kcts,  wtiich  was  the  oamber  of  the  gons  they  had,  'and  that 
three  times  over ;  for,  it  seems,  the  native^  here  were  not  so  easily  frightened 
with  guns  as  the  sa^^es  were  in  America,  where  I  had  to  do  with  them.  All 
this  wbile  I  knew  not  what  was  the  matter,  but  roUsing  immediateiy^from  sleep 
with  the  noise,  I  caused  the  boat  to  be  thrust  in,  and  resolved,  with  three  ftiaili 
we  had  on  board,  to  land  and  assist  our  men. 

We  got  the  boat  soon  to  the  shore,  but  our  men  were  in  too  much  baste ;  for 
being  cnme  to  the  shore,  they  plunged  into  the  water,  to  get  to  the  boat  With  all 
the  expedition  they  could,  being  pursued  by  between  three  and  fodr  hundred 
men.  Our  men  were  but  nine  in  alt,  and  only  five  of  them  had  fuxlls  with  them^ 
the  rest  had  pistols  and  Swords,  indeed,  but  they  were  of  small  use  to  them*  Wa 
took  up  seven  of  our  men,  and  with  difficulty  enough  too,  three  of  thtm  being; 
very  in  wounded ;  and  that  Whidh  Was  still  worse  was,  that  while  we  stood  in 
the  boat  to  take  our  men  in,  we  were  in  as  much  danger  as  they  were  in  on 
slrore  ^  fbr  they  poured  their  arrows  in  upon  us  so  thick,  that  we  were  glad  to 
barricade  the  side  of  the  boat  up  With  the  benches,  and  two  or  thfee  loose 
boards,  wliich,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  we  had  by  mere  accident  in  the  boat* 
And  yet,  had  it  been  day>light,  they  are,  it  seems,  such  exact  marksmen,  that 
if  they  could  have  seen  but  the  least  part  of  any  of  us,  they  would  have  been 
^ure  of  us.  We  had,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a  little  sight  of  them,  as  they 
stood  pelting  us  from  the  shore  with  darts  and  arrows ;  and  having  got  ready 
our  fire-arms,  we  gave  them  a  voHey,  that  we  could  hear,  by  the  cries  of  some 
of  them,  had  Wounded  several ;  however,  they  stood  thus  in  battle>array  on  tha 
Siiore  till  break  of  day,  which  we  suppose  Was  that  they  might  sea  the  better  to 
take  thfeir  aim  at  us. 

In  this  condition  we  lay,  and  could  not  tell  how  to  weigh  our  anchor  or  set  upi 
6ur  sail,  because  we  must  needs  stand  up  in  the  boat,  and  tliey  were  as  sure  t6  hit 
us  as  we  were  to  hit  a  bird  in  a  tree  with  small  shot.  We  made  signals  of  distress 
to  the  ship,  which,  though  she  rode  a  league  ofl^  yet  my  nephew  the  captain,  hearing 
our  firing,  and  by  glasses  perceiving  the  posture  we  lay  in,  and  that  we  fired  to- 
wards the  shore,  pretty  well  understood  us)  and  weighing  anchor  with  all  speed,  lie 
Mood  as  near  the  shore  as  he  durst  with  the  ship,  and  then  sent  another  boat, 
with  ten  hands  in  her,  to  assist  us :  but  we  called  to  them  not  to  come  (oo 
near,  telling  them  what  condition  we  were  in ;  however,  they  Stood  in  near  to 
vs,  and  one  of  the  men  takitig  the  end  of  a  tow-line*  in  his  hand,  nnd  keeping 
our  boat  between  hiro  and  the  enemy,  so  that  they  could  not  perfectly  see  him, 
swam  on  l>oard  us,  and  made  fast  the  line  to  the  boat;  upon  which  we  slipped 
out  a  little  cable,  and  leaving  our  anchor  behind,  they  towed  us  out  of  reach  of 
-the  arrows ;  we  all  the  while  lying  close  behind  the  barricado  we  had  made. 

As  soon  as  we  were  got  from  between  the  ship  and  the  shore,  so  that  we 
could  lay  her  side  to  the  shore,  she  ran  along  just  by  them,  and  poured  in  a 
broadside  loaded  with  pieces  of  iron  and  lead,  small  bullets,  and  such  stuf^ 
besides  the  great  shot,  which  made  a  terrible  havoc  among  them.  When  we 
tvere  got  on  board  and  out  of  danger,  we  had  time  to  examine  into  the  occasion 

of  this  fray;  and,  indeed,  our  supercargo,  who  had  been  often  in  tho^e  parts, 

' ^   -■     ..■■..  —     ^.       .  . „^,^j^_^^^ 

•  Tow-LiiiE ;— the  line,  cord,  or  rope,  whereby  any  floating  body  is  dragjted  along 
in  (A  open  the  water.  41'ow  is  derived  from  the  saxon  teohan  or  ceon.  (Qto£f{ienf  Teat. 
inuir,  Fr.)  A  ship  is  said  to  tow  her  boat  when  it  is  fastened  to  the  stern,  6lc,  prior  to 
being  boisted-in.  A  ship  is  towed  by  her  boats  when,  for  want  of  wind,  she  is^forced 
toward  the  shore  by  che  swell  of  the  sea. 

**  A  calm  ensues;  adjacent  shorf  a  they  dread. 
The  boats,  with  rowers  mann'd,  ure  sent  a-haad  ; 
With  cordage  fastened  to  the  lofiy  prow 
Aloof  to  sea  tbc  stately  ship  they  tow.'*  (Falcoksb} 
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put  me  upon  it ;  for  he  said  he  was  saic  the  inhabitants  uroakl  not  hav«  toocheit 
us  after  we  had  made  a  truce,  if  we  had  not  done  something  to  provoke  them, 
to  it*  At  length  it  came  out  that  an  old  woman ,  who  had  come  to  sell  us  some 
milk,  had  brought  it  within  our  poles,  and  a  young  woman  with  Iter,  who  m\ao^ 
brought  some  roots  or  herbs ;  and  while  the  old  woman  (whether  she  was 
notlier  to  the  young  woman  or  no  they  could  not  tell)  was  selling  us  the  milk, 
one  of  oar  men  offered  some  rudeness  to  the  wenqh  who  was  with  her,  at  which 
the  old  woman  made  a  great  -noise :  however,  the  seaman  would  not  qait  his 
prize,  but  carried  her  out  of  the  old  woman's  sight  among  the  irees^.it  being 
almost  dark :  the  old  woman  Went  away  without  her,  and,  as  we  may  suppose, 
made  an  outcry  among  the  people  siie  came  from ;  wluv^ipoo  notice,  raised 
this  great  army  upon  us  in  three  or  four  hours;  apd  it  was  great  odds  but  we 
had  all  been  destroyed. 

One  of  our  men  was  killed  with  a  lance  thrown  at  him  just  at  the  beginning, 
of  the  attack,  as  he  sallied  one  of  the  tent  they  had  made  :  the  rest  came  off 
free,  all  but  the  fellow  who  was  the  occasion  of  all  the  mischief,  who  paid  dear 
enough  for  his  black  mistress,  for  wc  could  not  hear  what  became  of  him  a  ^^eat 
while.  We  lav  upon  the  shore  two  days  after,  though  the  wind  presented,  and 
made  signals  for  him,  and  made  our  ^t  sail  up  shore  and  down  shore  several 
leagues,  but  in  rfun;  so  we  were  obliged  to  give  him  over;  and  if  be  alone 
had  suffered  for  it,  the  loss  had  been  less. 

I  could  not  satisfy  myself,  however,  without  venturing  on  shove  once  more, 
to  try  if  I  could  learn  any  thini^  of  him  or  them :  it  was  the  third  night  after  the 
action,  that  I  bad  a  great  mind  to  learn,  if  1  could,  by  any  means,  what  mischief 
we  bad  done,  and  how  the  game  stood  on  the  Indians'  side.  I  was  careful  to 
do  it  in  the  dark,  lest  we  should  he  attacked  again :  but  I  ought,  indeed,  to  have. 
beeu  sure  the  men  I  went  with  had  been  under  my  command,  before  I  engaged 
in  a  thing  so  hazardous  and  mischievous  as  I  was  brought  into  by  it,  without 
design. 

We  took  twenty  as  stout  fellows  with  us  as  any  in  the  ship,  besides  the  super* 
cargo  and  myself,  and  we  landed  two  hours  before  midnight,  at  the  same  place 
where  the  Indians  stood  drawn  up  in  the  evening  before;  I  landed  here,  becanae 
my  design,  as  I  have  said,  was  chiefly  to  see  if  they  bad  quitted  the  fieldt  and 
if  they  bad  left  any  marks  behind  them  of  the  mischief  we  had  done  them ;  and 
I  thought  if  wc  could  surprise  oue  or  two  of  them,  perhaps  we  might  get  oar 
man  again  by  way  of  exchange. 

.  We  landed  without  any  noide,  and  divided  our  men  into  two  bodies,  whereof 
the  boatswain  commanded  one,  and  I  the  other.  We  neither  saw  or  heard  any 
body  stir  when  we  lauded  :  and  we  marched  up, ^  one  body  at  a  distance  from 
the  other,  to  the  place ;  but  at  first  could  see  nothing,  it  beins  very  dark  ;  till 
by  and  by  our  boatswain,  who  led  the  first  party,  stumbled  and  fell  over  a  dead 
body.  This  made  them  halt  awhile;  for  knowing  by  the  circumstances  that 
they  were  at  the  place  where  the  Indians  had  stood,  they  waited  for  my  coming 
up  there.  We  concluded  to  halt  till  the  moon  began  to  rise^  wliich  wc  knew 
would  be  in  less  than  an  hour,  when  we  could  easily  discern  the  havoc  we  had 
made  among  them.  We  told  thirty-  two  bodies  upon  the  ground,  whereof  two 
were  not  quite  dead;  some  had  an  arm,  and  some  a  leg  shot  off,  and  one  his 
head ;  those  that  were  wounded,  we  supposed,  they  had  carried  away. 

When  we  had  made,  as  I  thought,  a  full  discovery  of  all  we  could  ooine 
to  the  knowledge  of,  I  was  resolved  for  going  en  board  ;  bat  the  boettwain 
and  his  party  sent  me  word  tliat  they  were  resolved  to  make  a  visit  to  the  Indian 
town,  where  these  dogs,  as  tiiey  called  them,  dwelt,  and  asked  me  to  go  along 
with  them ;  and  if  the^  could  find  thefo^  as  they  still  fancied  they  sbonld,  they 
did  not  doubt  of  gettmg  a  good  booty ;  and  it  might  be  they  mtgbt  find  Tom 
Jeffrys  there ;  that  was  the  man's  name  we  had  lost. 

Had  they  sent  to  ask  my  leave  to  go,  I  knew  well  enough  what  answer  to 
have  given  thehi ;  for  I  stiould  have  commanded  them  instantly  on  board,  know- 
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fog  k  wts  not  a  haznrd  fft  for  us  to  run,  who  had  a'shfp^ '  and  a  ship-loadlag  in 
our  chaise,  and  a  voyage  to  make  which  depended  very  much  upon  the  fives  of 
the  men ;  but  as  they  sent  me  word  they  were  resolved  to  go,  and  only  asked 
me  and  my  company  to  go  along  with  them,  I  positively  refused  it,  and  rose 
up,  for  I  was  sitting  on  the  ground,  in  order  to  go  to  the  boat.  One  or  tw6  of 
toe  men  began  to  importune  me  to  go;  and  when  I  refused,  began  to  grumble^ 
and  say  that  they  were  not  under  my  command,  and  they  would  go.  '*  Come 
Jack,"  says  one  of  the  men,  **  will  you  go  with  me  ?  V\\  go  for  one.''  Jack  said 
be  would)— and  then  another,-'«4nd,  in  a  word,  they  all  left  me  but  one,  whom 
I  persuaded  to  stay,  and  a  boy  left  in  the  boat.  So  the  supercargo  and  I,  with 
me  third  man,  went  back  to  the  boat,  where  we  told  them  we  would  stay  for 
them,  and  take  care  to  take  in  as  many  of  them  as  should  be  left :  for  I  told 
tbem  it  was  a  mad  thing  they  were  going  about,  a\id  supposed  most  of  them 
Tvould  ran  the  fateof  Tom  Jeffrys. 

They  told  me,  like  seamen,  they  would  warrant  it  they  would  come  off  again, 
and  tney  would  take  care,  &c« ;  so  away  they  went.  I  entreated  them  to  con- 
akier  the  ship  and  the  voyage,  that  their  lives  were  nolP  their  own,  and  that 
they  were  entrusted  with  the  voyage,  in  some  measure ;  that  if  they  miscarried 
the  ship  might  be  lost  for  want  of  their  help,  and  that  they  could  not  answer  for 
it  to  God  or  man.  But  I  might  as  well  have  talked  to  the  main-mast  of  the 
abip ;  they  were  mad  upon  their  journey.  Only  tliey  gave  jne  good  words,  and 
begged  I  would  not  be  angry  ;  that  they  did  not  doubt  but  they  would  be  back 
again  in  aboat  an  huui'  at  farthest;  for  the  Indian  town,  they  said,  was  not 
above  half  a  mile  off,  though  they  found  -it  above  tv^o  miles  before  they  got 
to  it« 

Well,  they  all  went  awav ;  and  although  the  attempt  was  desperate,  and  such 
«s  none  but  madmed  would  have  gone  about,  yet,  to  give  them  their  due,  they 
went  about  it  as  warily  as  boldly ;  tifey  were  gallantly  armed,  for  they  had  every 
man  a  fuzil  or  musket,  a  bayonet  and  a  pistol ;  some  of  them  had  br<iad  cut« 
lasses,  som6  of  them  had  hangers,  and  the  boatswain  and  two  more  had  pole- 
axes ;  besides  all  which  they  had  among  them  thirteen  hand-grenados  :  hr)fder 
fellows,  and  better  provided,  never  went  about  any  wicked  work  in  the  world. 

When  they  went  out,  their  diief  design  was  plunder,  and  they  were  in 
imighty  hopes  of  finding  gold  there  ;  bat  a  circumstance,  which  none  of  tiiem 
•were  -aware  of,  set  them  on  fire  with  revenue,  and  made  devils  of  them  nil.  When 
thev  came  to  the  few  indian  houses  which  they  thought  had  l>een  the  town, 
'which  was  not  above  half  a  mile  off,  they  were  under  a  great  disappointment,  for 
there  were  not  above  twelve  or  thirteen  houses  ;  and  where  the  town  was,  or 
h<»w  big,  they  knew  not.  They  consulted,  therefore,  what  to  do,  and  were  some 
time  before  they  could  resolve ;  for  if  they  fell  upon  these,  they  must  cut  all 
their  throats,  and  it  was  ten  to  one  but  some  of  them  might  escape,  it  being  in 
the  night,  although  the  moon  was  up  t  and  if  one  escaped,  he  would  run  away  and 
raise  aJl  the  town,  so  they  should  have  a  whole  army  upon  them  ;  again,  on  the 
ether  band,  if  they  went  away,  and  left  those  untouched,  for  the  people  were 
mil  asleep,  they  could  not  tell  which  way  (o  look  for  the  town  ;  however,  the  last 
was  the  best  advioPf  so  they  resolved  to  leave  them,  and  look  for  the  town  as 
T^l  as  they  couldt  Hiey  went  on  a  little  way,  and  found  a  cow  tied  to  a  tree ; 
this,  they  presently  concluded,  would  be  a  good  guide  to  them  :  for,  they  said^ 
the  cow  certainly  belonged  to  the  town  before  them,  orto  the  town  behind  them  ^ 
and  if  tliey  untied  her,  they  should  see  which  way  sh6  went:  if  she  went  back 
they  had  nothing  to  say  to  her ;  but  if  she  went  forward,  they  would  follow  her  : 
«o  they  cut  the  cord,  which  was  made  of  twisted  flags,  and  the  cow  went  on 
'before.'' tbem,  directly  to  the  town  ;  which,  as  they  reported,  consisted  of  abov^ 
two-bundred  houses  or  huts,  and  in  some  of  these  they  found  several  families 
living  together. 

'    Here  they  found  all  in  silence,  as  profoundly  secure  as  sleep  oould  make 
them  ;  and|  tirtt^  they  calM  another  c^uncil^  to  coosider  what  tbey  had  to  do ; 
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fmdf  m  •"WsnU  A^y  r^ve^  to  divide  thfm$c^ve^  into  thrae  bodie*,  and  tn  set 
Ibeee  iMNucf  on  fyn  in  Uurte  parts  of  the  town  ;  apd  at  tl|e  men  camt  6ot  to 
mve  tbem  and  bind  tham  (if  .wj  ranstad*  tbcy  need  not  ba  asked  what  to  do 
tbeti)^  and  so  to  saarcb  tha  lesc  of  the  boases  for  plunder :  but  the>  resolTcd 
IP  Biardi  silaatly  firm  tbroiigb  tba  tofrq,  find  sea  what  dimensions  it  was  of,  and 
if  tbey  migbt  vei^ore  upon  it  or  no. 

Thej  dul  so,  and  desperateiy  respired  that  tbey  would  renture  opon  tbem : 
but  wbife  tbey  were  animating  one  another  to  the  work,  three  of  tbem  who  were 
B  little  before  the  rest,  called  oot  aloud  to  them*  and  told  tbem  that  they  had 
found  Tom  Jaffrys :  tbey  all  ran  op  to  the  place*  where  they  found  tba  poor  t'eUow 
banging  op  naked  by  one  anp,  and  his  throat  cut.  There  was  an  indi^  house 
just  ^  the  tree,  wheie  they  found  sixteen  or  seventeep  of  the  principal  IndisB^ 
who  bad  been  conoamed  in  the  fray  with  us  before,  ai^d  two  or  threa  of  them 
woondedwith  our  shot;  and  our  men  found  they  weieawake^  and  talkiagoos 
to  aooiber  in  that  boose,  but  knew  not  their  number. 

The  sight  of  their  poor  mangled  comrade,  so  enra^d  theip,  as  befqrai  thst 
th^  swore  to  one  aaitber  tbey  would  be  revenged,  and  that  not  an  Indian  that 
came  into  their  bands  should  have  any  quarter ;  and  to  work  they  went  inune^ 
diateljTy  though  yet  not  so  madly  as  might  be  eapecud  from  the  rage  and  fur;  the|< 
were  in.  'Aeir  first  care  was,  to  get  something  that  would  soop  take  iiie,  but, 
Hfter  a  little  search,  they  found  that  would  be  to  no  purpose ;  for  nio9i  of  thf 
bouses  were  low,  and  thatched  with  flags  and  rushes,  of  which  the  couauy  if 
full ;  so  they  presently  made  some  wild*fire,  as  we  call  it,  by  wetting  a  little 
powder  in  the  palm  of  tlieir  hands  ;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  set  the 
town  on  fire  in  four  or  five  places,  and  particularly  that  house  where  the  Indiani 
wem  not  gone  to  bad«  As  soon  as  the  fire  began  to  blaze,  the  poor  frtgbt^ed 
eceatures  beg^n  to  rush  out.  to  save  their  lives,  but  me(  with  their  f^te  m  the 
attempt ;  and  especially  at  the  door,  where  they  drove  them  back,  the  boatp 
fwain  himself  killing  one  or  two  with  bi^  pple-axe ;  the  house  being  large,  and 
many  in  it,  he  did  not  care  to  go  in,  but  called  for  a  hand-grenado,  and  threw 
it  among  them,  which  at  first  frightened  them,  bnt,  when  it  burst,  made  such 
havoc  among  them  that  they  cried  out  in  a  hideous  maimer.  In  short,  most  of 
the  Indians  who  were  in  the  open  part  of  the  liouse  were  killed  or  hurt  with 
the  grenado,  except  two  or  three  more  who  pressed  to  the  door,  which  tlie 
boatswain  and  two  more  kept,  with  their  bayonets  on  the  muzzles  of  their  pieces, 
and  despatched  all  ihat  came  in  their  way :  but  there  was  another  apartment  in 
the  hoose^  where  the  prince  or  king,  or  whatever  he  was,  and  several  others 
were  :  and  these  were  kept  in  till  the  house,  which  w^s  by  this  time  all  in  a  light 
£ame  fell  in  upon  tbem,  and  they  were  smothered  altogether. 

All  this  while  they  fired  nut  a  gun,  because  they  would  not  awaken  die  peoplf 
faster  than  ihey  could  master  them ;  bu};  the  fire  began  to  waken  theip  iaft 
enough,  and  our  fellows  were  glad  to  keep  a  little  together  in  bpdi^ ;  for  tbf 
fire  grew  so  raging,  all  the  houses  being  made  of  )ig^t  combustible  staff,  that 
they  could  hard}y  bear  the  street  between  them ;  and  their  business  was  to 
follow  the  fire,  for  the  surer  execution ;  as  £ast  as  the  fire  either  forced  the  peo- 
ple out  of  those  houses  which  were  burning,  or  frigluaned  them  out  of  others, 
our  people  were  ready  *t  ^heir  doors  to  kaopk  tlicm  in  the  head,  still  calling  and 
liallooiog  one  to  another  .to  remember  Tom  JeiTrys. 

While  this  was  doing,  1  must  confess  I  was  very  uneasy,  ^d  especially  wheo 
I  saw  the  flames  of  the  town,  which,  it  being  night,  seemed  to  \>e  just  bjf 
me.  My  nephew,  the  captain,  who  was  roused  by  his  men,  seeing  suph  a  fire, 
was  very  uneasy,  not  knowing  what  the  matter  was,  or  what  danger  I  was  iu, 
especially  hearing  the  guns  too,  for  by  this  time  they  began  to  use  their  fire* 
arms ;  a  thousand  thoughts  oppressed  his  mind  concerning  9i|»  and  tlie  super* 
cargo,  what  would  become  of  us;  aijd,  at  last,  though  he  could  ill-apare  any 
more  men,  yet  not  knowing  what  exigence  we  might  be  in,  Lte  takes  another 
boat,  and  with  thirteen  m*u  and  himself  comes  on  wore  to  me. 


.  Be  was  sorpriMd  to  ire  ine  aod  tb^  sup^rcarg^  in  \b^  boftt,  miih. 
I  wo  ffleo;  fuuf  al(lioiigh  be  w»s  glad  d^  we  were  well,  yet  be  was  ie  the  Hm»  vm* 
patience  with  us  m^ow  what  was  doing;  for  the  ooif^  eootiiiued»  and  tim  ten» 
mpreased ;  io  diort,  it  was  nejLt  to  an  impossibiUjty  fo^  any.  leen  in  the  world  i9 
Kstraiu  their  curiosity  to  know  what  had  happened,  or  thei^  conoern  ^r  iJw 
safety  of  the  men ;  in  a  word,  the  captain  told  !»•  h^  would  go  end  bel]^  )iif 
sneo,  let  what  would  come.  I  argued  with  him,  .as  J  did  before  with  tbe  mm^ 
the  safety  of  tlie  ship,  tbe  danger  of  the  t oyege,.  the  inl^r^nt  lof  the  owners  And 
merchants,  &c.  and  told  him,  I  and  the  two  ui^n  would  go,  end  P«ly  see  if  we 
ooul4  at  a  disunqe  learn  what  was  like  to  bie  ^be  event,  and  eome  beck  mifl,  tM 
him.  It  was  all  one  to  talk  to  my  nephew,  as  it  w%s  to  talk  to  tbe  rM  befor^s 
be  wpuld^o,  h^  s^id;  and  ^e  only  wlihed  he  had  b|it  left  |en  men  in  tbe  9hip; 
for  he  cowd  ncM;  tjiink  of  (tf^ving  bis  meu  lost  for  wenjt  of  be^  }  be.h^d  mther 
IgBp  the  ship,  ^e  vpTAge,  and  his  life  and  f^U ;  su^d  away  be  went. 

I  was  no  more  able  to  sta^  )>ehind  now,  then  I  -we^  to  persnede  then,  iio^ 
to  go ;  so,  in  short,  tbe  captam  ordered  two  men  to  row  back  (he  pienaee,  and 
fetch  twelve  men  more,  leaving  the  long-boat  at  ao  anchor ;  aod  that  mhmk 
they  pame  back,  six  men  should  keep  the  two  boati^  9jid  si^  mfore  laame  a&ei»  aet 
89  that  h^  left  only  sixteeu  men  in  the  ship  ;  for  .the  whole  ibip^s  conpamr 
consisted  of  sixty-live  men,  whereof  two  were  lost  i»  the  late  quarrel  which 
brought  on  this  mischief. . 

Being  now  on^  the  march,  you  may  be  sure  we  felt  little  of  .Uie  ground  we 
trod  on ;  and  being  guided  by  the  fire,  we  kept.n9  path,  but  went  directly  to 
the  place  of  the  flame*  If  the  noise  of  the  guna  i^as  sui^iAJeg  to  us  before, 
the  cries  of  the  poor  people  were  now  quite  of  another  natui»,  and  fiUed  us  widi 
horror.  I  must  confe&s,  I  was  never  at  the  sacking  a  city,  or  at  tbe  taking  a 
town  bv  storm ;  I  had  heard  of  Oliver  Cromwell  takipg  Drogheda,*  in  Ifefaedy 
and  killing  man,  woman,  and  child  !  and  I  had  read  c?  Count  TiUy  Mcking  the 
city  of  Magdeborg,f  and  cutting  the  throats  of  twenty-two  thousand  of  aU  sexes  { 
but  I  never  bad  an  idea  of  the  thing  itself  before,  nor  is  it  possible  to  describe  it, 
or  the  horror  that  was  upon  our  uiiads  at  bearing  it*  iioiwever,  we  weet  oa, 
and  at  length  came  to  tlie  town,  though  there  was  no  ejgierittg  Abe  streets  of 
it  for  the  fire*  The  first  object  we  met  with  was  the  mine  of  a  but  or  bouae,  «: 
rather  the  ashes  of  it,  for  tlie  house  was  consunied ;  aq4  just  belery  i^  plain  noer 
to  be  seen  by  the  light  of  ilie  fire,  la^  four  men  aiid  three  women  killed,  aad« 
as  we  thought,  one  or  two  more  lay  in  the  heap  among  (he  fine ;  in  short,  there 
were  such  instances  of  a  rage  altogether  barbarous,  and.  of  a  fury  soaiethinil 
beyond  what  was  human,  that  we  thought  it  impossible  :Oiur  mitn  could  be  gaiky 
of  it ;'  or  if  they  were  the  author^  of  it,  we  thought  they  ought  tfi  be  ev^ery  one  «f 
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*  DaooHEUA.*— Chief  town  of  the  county  of  Louth,  comprised  within  the  province 
•f  Leinster  in  Iteland;  situated'  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Boyne,  abputT 
^ulet  'from  its  mouth.  It  is  ahoQt9  leagues  N.  from  Dublin;  butabovie  IS  by  the 
curvature  of  tbe  coast.  The  entranee  into  the  haven  h  narrow  and  crooked,  and 
leqairei  tuch  a  particular  knowledge  to  find  the  chaomsi,  that  a  pilot  is  indispensable. 
It  is  about  7  leagues  from  l«mbay  island  j  and  in  the  way  about  4  aiiles  from  the 
island,  is  Abel  rock ;  but  it  is  visible  and  clean,  so  that  ships  may  sail  on  either  side  of 
it  as  the  wind  serves.  The  Skirres  rocks  aUo  Ue  in  the  way,  but  elose  to  tbe  slKM-e, 
about  to  leagues  from  Dublin ;  these  are  likewise  visible*  Am^mau's  Uimd  g$mtt9er- 
places  Drogheda  in  latitude  53°  4^  N.  longitude  (5**  47'  J^.       . 

f  MAGsEBURO.-^Capital  city  of  the  duchy  .of  ^Iie'same  i^me,  in  the  eirflf  9C 
l^wer-Saxony.  forming  part  of  the  Prussian  territories,  of  which  it  is  considered  ^^ 
tbe  western  key ;  being  strongly  fortified,  and  9ommanding  the  cpursp  oJf  the  Elbe, 
upon  an  island  of  which  river  i^  is  situated:  bat  it  requires  an  army  for  i^s  garrispn ; 
Magdeburg  was  taken  by  storm  in  1631  by  the  imperial  general  Villt,  who  burnt 
tbe 'town  and  massaored  the  inhabitants  out  of  whom  only  800  survived  40000;  and 
many  young  women  plunged  into  ^he  Elbe  to  escape  ravishment:  it  is  situated  58 
nilea  W.  S.  W«  from  Potsdam.  Iti  geegrapbical'iufe/  according  to  WaLksr*s  Uni- 
a«r^e2Tfes)|ttfer,  is  in  latitude  59"*  Uf  ».  k(8giittde  11*  45' fi. :    •  ; 
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tbem  put  to  the  wont  of  dtatihs.  But  this  was  not  all :  we  saw  the  fire  encreased 
ibrwardy  and  the  crj  went  on  jiut  as  the  fire  went  on,  so  that  we  were  ia  the  ut* 
iDO«t  confusion  :  we  advancea  a  little  way  farther;  and  beheld  to  our  astonish* 
snent,  three  women,  naked  and  crying  in  a  most  dread  Ail  manner,  came  flying  as  if 
they  bad  wings,  and  after  them  sixteen  or  seventeen  men,  natives,  in  the  same  ter- 
ror and  consternation,  with  three  of  our  eoglish  butchers  in  the  rear ;  who,  when 
thej  could  not  overtake  them,  6red  in  among  them,  and  one  that  was  killed  by 
their  shot  fell  down  in  our  sight.  When  the  rest  saw  us,  believing  ui  to  be  their 
enemies,  and  that  we  would  murder  them  as  well  as  those  that  pursued  them,  tiiej 
set  up  a  most  dreadful  shriek,  especially  the  women,  and  two  of  tliem  fell  down, 
as  if  already  dead,  with  the  fright. 

My  very  soul  ^runk  within  me,  and  my  blood  ran  chill  in  my  veins,  when 
I  saw  this  :  and  Z  believe,  had  the  three  english  sailors  that  pursued  them  come 
on,  I  had  made  our  men  kill  them  all :  however,  we  took  some  ways  to  let  ^e 
poor  flying  creatures  know  that  we  would  not  hVirt  them  ;  and  immediately  t6ej 
cane  up  to  us,  and  kneeling  down,  with  their  hands  lifted  up,  made  piteons 
lamentation  to  us  to  save  them,  which  we  let  them  know  we  would;  whereunoo 
tbey  crept  altogether  «n  a  huddle  dose  behind  us,  as  for  protection.  I  left 
m}  men  drawn  up  together,  and  charging  them  to  hurt  nobody,  but,  if  possible, 
to  get  at  some  ot  our  people,  to  see  what  devil  it  was  possessed  them,  and 
what  they  intended  to  Jo,  and  to  command  them  off;  assuring  them  that  if  tbcy 
stayed  tHl  day-light,  they  would  have  an  hundred-thousand  inen  aboat  their 
ears :  I  say,  I  left  them,  and  went  among  those  flying  people,  taking  only  two 
of  our  men  with  me ;  and  there  was  indeed  a  piteous  spectacle  aroung  them; 
some  of  them  had  their  feet  terribly  burned,  with  trampling  and  running  through 
the  fire,  others  their  haftds  horned  ;  one  of  the  women  had  fallen  down  ro  the 
fire,  and  was  very  mucli  burned  before  she  could  get  out  again  ;  and  two  or 
tbreeof  themen  had  cuts  in  their  backs  and  thighs,  from  our  men  pursuing; 
another  was  shot  through  the  body,  and  died  while  I  was  there. 

I  would  fain  have  learned  what  the  occasion  uf  ail  this  was,  hut  I  could  not 
understand  one  word  theMiid;  although  by  signs,  I  perceived  some  of  them 
Itnew  not  what  was'ifee  oi^tsion  themselves.  I  was  so  terrifieif  in  my  thoughts 
at  this  outrageous  attempt,  that  I  could  not  stay  there,  but  went  back  to  my  own 
men,  and  remved  to  go  into  the  middle  of  the  town  through  the  fire,  or  what* 
ever  might  be  in  the  way,  and  pot  an  end  to  it,  cost  what  it  would :  accordingly, 
as  I  came  back  to  my  men,  I  told  them  my  resolution,  and  commanded  them 
to  follow  me;  when  ht  the  very  moment  came  four  of  our  men,  with  the  boat* 
swain  at  their  bead,  roving  over  heaps  of  bodies  they  had  killed,  all  covered  with 
l}lood  and  chist,  ts  if  they  wanted  more  people  to  massacre,  when  our  men  hal- 
looed to  them  as  loud  as  they  could  and  with  much  ado  one  of  them 
made  them  hear,  so  they  Ipiew  who  we  were  and  came  up  to  us.  As  soon  ss 
the  boatswain  saw  us,  he  set  up  a  halloo  like  a  shout  of  triumph,  for  having 
as  he  thought,  more  help  oome  ;  and  without  waiting  to  hear  me,  "  Captain," 
says  he^  '*  noble  captain  I  I  am  glad  you  are  come  ;  we  are  not  half-done  yet: 
villanoQS  hell-hound  dogs  !  1*11  kill  as  many  of  them  as  poor  Tom  has  hairs  upon 
his  head :  we  have  sworn  to  spare  none  of  them  ;  we'll  root  out  the  very  nation 
of  them  from  the  earth  ;^  atid  thus  he  ran  on,  out  of  breath  too  with  action, 
and  would  not  give  us  leave  to  speak  a  word. ' 

At  last,  raising  my  voice,  that  I  might  silence*  him  a  little,  '*  Barbarous  dog !  * 
laid  I,  **  what  are  yeu  doirig  ?  I  won't  have  one  creature  more  touched  upon 
pain  of  death  :  I  charge  you,  upon  your  life,  to  stop  your  hands,  and  stand  still 
nere,  or  you  are  a  dead  man  this  minute.'*  **  Why,  Sir,'*  says  he,  **  ^ 
you  know  what  you  do,  or  what  they  have  done  ?  If  you  want  a  reason  for  what 
we  have  done,  come  Hither ; "  and  with  that  he  showed  me.  the  poor  lellow 
hanging,  with  his  throat  cut. 

1  confess  I  was  urged  then  mfself,  and  at  another  time  would  have  been 
forward  enough  ;  but  I  thoogju  they  bad  carried  their  rage  too  far,  and  remems 
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bcred  Jneob*!  ^ordt  to  hk  sons  Simeon  wid  Levi — ^<  Curted  be  their  Anger,  Am* 
it  was  fierce  ;  and  their  wrath,  for  it  was  cruel.***  But  I  bnd  now  a  qew  task 
apon  my  heads;  for  when  the  men  I  carried  uith  tne  saw  the  sight,  as  I  had 
^DCf  1  had  as  much  to  do  to  restrain  tliero  as  I  should  have  had  with  the  others ; 
nay,  my  nephew  himself  fell  in  with  them,  and  told  me,  io  their  hearing,  thai 
he  was  unly  concerned  for  fear  of  his  men  being  overpowered ;  and  as  to  the 
people,  he  thought  not  one  of  them  ought  to  live;  for  they  had  all  glutted  them- 
selves  with  the  murder  of  the  poor  roan,  'and  that  they  ought  to  bo  nsed  like 
murderers  :  upon  these  words,  away  ran  eight  of  my  men,  with  the  boatswain 
and  his  crew  to  complete  their  bloody  work  ;  and  I,  seeing  it  quite  out  of  my 
pQwer  to  restrain  them,  cume  away  pensive  and  sad ;  for  I  could  not  l>ear  the 
sight,  much  less  the  horrible  noise  and  cries  of  the  poor  wretches  tliat  fell  into 
tlieir  hands. 

I  got  nobody  to  come  back  with  me  bat  the  supercargo  and  two  men,  and 
with  these  I  walked  back  to  ilie  boats.  It  was  a  very  great  piece  of  folly  in  me, 
I  coufess,  to  venture  back,  as  it  were,  alone ;  for  as  it  began  now  to  be  almost 
day,  and  the  alarm  had  run  over  the  conntry,  th^re  stood  about  fort^  men,  armed 
with  latices  and  bows,  at  a  little  place  where  the  twelve  or  thirteen  houses 
stood,  mentioned  before;  but  by  accident  I  missed  the  place,  and  came  directly 
to  the  sea-side,  and  by  the  time  I  got  thither,  it  was  broad  day  ;  imme- 
diately I  took  the  pinnace  and  went  on  board,  and  sent  her  back  to  assist  the 
men  in  what  might  happen. 

I  ob8er\'ed,  ebout  the  time  that  I  came  to  the  boat  side,  that  the  (ire  was 
pretty  well  out,  and  the  noise  abated  ;  Imi  in  about  half  an  hour  after  I  got  on 
hoard  I  heard  a  volley  of  our  men's  fire-arms,  and  saw  a  great  smoke ;  this, 
as  I  understood  afterwards,  was  our  men  lalling  upon  the  40  Hien,  who,  as  I  said, 
6tood  at  the  few  houses  on  the  way,  of  whom  they  killed  sixteen  or  seventeen, 
and  set  nil  the  bouses  on  fire,  but  did  not  meddle  with  the  women  or  children. 
By  the  tinne  the  men  got  to  the  shore  again  with  the  pitmace,  our  men  began 
to  appear  $  they  came  dropping  in,  not  in  two  bodies  as  they  went,  but  stragwfing 
here  and  there  in  such  a  manner,  that  a  small  force  of  resolute  men  might  have 
cut  them  all  off.  But  the  dread  of  them  was  upon  the  whole  country:  tfie  pco* 
■pie  were  surprise<l,  and  so  frightened,  tttut  I  believe  an  hundred  of  them  would 
have  fled  Hi  the  sight  of  but  five  of  our  men :  nor  in  all  this  terrible  action  was 
there  a  man  that  made  anycon*>iderabie  defense;  ihey  were  so  ^urprised  between 
the  terror  of  llie  fire  and  the  sudden  attack  of  our  men  in  the  dark,  that  they 
knew  not  which  way  to  torn  themselves;  foe  it'  they  fled  one  way,  they  were  met 
by  one  party;  if  buck  again,  by  another;  so  that  ttiey  were  every  where  knocked 
down :  uor  did  any  of  our  men  receive  the  least  hurt,  except  one  who  strained 
hiA  foot,  and  another  who  had  one  of  his  hands  burned. 

I  was  very  angry  with  my  nephew,  the  captain,  and.  indeed,  witli  all  the  men, 
in  my  mind,  but  with  him  in  particular,  as  well  for  his  acting  so  out  of  his 
doty,  as  commander  of  the  ship,  and  having  the  charge  of  the  voyage  upon  him, 
as  in  his  prompting  rather  than  cooling,  the  blind  rage  of  his  men,  in  so  bloody 
and  cruel  an  enterprise.  My  nephew  answered  me  very  respectfully  ;  but  told 
me  that  when  he  saw  the  body  of  the  poor  seaman  v\hom  they  had  murdered  in 
.so  cruel  nnd  barharous  a  manner,  lie  was  not  master  of  himself,  neither  could  he 
govern  his  pasaion:  he  owned  he  should  not  have  done  so,  a^  he  was  commander 
of  the  ship;  but  as  he  was  ja  man,  and  nature  moved  him,  he  could  not  L>cnr  it. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  men,  they  were  not  subject  to  me  at  all,  and  they  knew  it 
well  enough ;  so  they  took  no  mitice  of  my  dislike. 

The  next  day  we  sat  sail,  so  we  never  heard  any  more  of  it.  Our  men  differed 
in  the  account  of  the  number  they  hn«i  killed;  some  said  one  thing,  some  ano- 
ther ;  hut  according  to  the  best  of  ttieir  accounts,  put  all  togf.ther,  they  killed  or 
'      ■■■II     III     II       I  ■  ■  ■  ■       II     ■  ■        *         ■    —  I  .■...,.. , 

*  Crcaecu:  xlix,  7. 
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<^c8troyed  ftbout  on^  hundred  ttnd  fifty  people,  meti^  •r5m^R«  va^  ehildrniV  *Bii 
teft  nut  a  house  standing  in  the  town.  As  for  tho  poor  fellow  Thomas  Jeffryv,  «l 
he  was  quite  dead  (for  his  throftt.  was  so  cut  that  his  head  ivas  half  off)  it  would 
do  liim  no  service  to  bring  him  away ;  so  they  only  took  him  down  from  the 
tree,  where  he  was  hanging  by  one  hand. 

However  just  our  men  thought  this  action,  I  was  against  them  in  it,  and  I 
always,  after  that  time,  told. them  God  would  blast]  the  voyage;  for  1  looked 
upon  all  the  blood  they  shed  that  night  to  be  murder  in  tljem :  for  though  it 
is  true  that  they  had  killed  Jeffrys,  yet  he  was  the  aggressor*  had  broken 
the  truce,  and  had  violated  or  debauched  a  young  woman  Of  tlieir*8,  who  came 
down  to  them  innocently,  and  on  the  faith  of  the  public  capitalation. 

The  boatswain  defended  this  quarrel  when  we  were  afterwards  on  board.  Ha 
said  it  was  true  that  we  seemed  to  break  the  truce,  but  really  had  not;  and  tliaC 
the  war  was  begun  the  night  before  by  the  natives  themveli^t,  who  had  shot  at 
as,  and  kiilcd  one  of  our  men  without  any  just  provocation;  so  that  as  we  were 
in  a  capacity  to  fight  them,  we  might  also  be  in  a  capacity  to  do  onrselnes 
justice  upon  them  in  an  ettraordinary  manner  i  that  although  the  poor  man  bad 
taken  a  little  l.berty  with  the  wench,  he  ought  not  to  have  been  murdered,  and 
that  in  such  a  villanous  manner;  and  that  they  did  nothing  but  what  was  just, 
and  what  the  laws  of  God  allowed  to  be  done  to  murderers.  One  would  tbiuk 
this  should  have  been  enough  to  have  warned  us  against  going  on  siiore  amongst 
heathens  and  barbarians :  but  it  is  impossible  to  make  mankind  wise  but  itt  their 
own  expense;  and  their  experience  seems  to  be  aiwaya  of  most  nse  to  them  when 
it  is  dearest  bought. 

We  were  now  bound  to  the  gulph  of  Persia,**  and  from  theneb  to  the  ooMt  of 

*  Gutpn   or  Pbbsia  :-— noXvof  is  Greek  for  hollow;  ss  t^w^ot  is  for  bottom* 
less;  hence  the  essential  character  of  a  ghlph  is  concavity,  and  of  abyss  is  profandily. 
The  galph  in  question  is  a  deeply  indented  inlet  of  the  indian  ocean,  antienllv  the 
Erythraean  sea,  dividing  Persia  from  Arabia,  and  receiving  at  its  head  the  great*river 
of  the  Arabs(the  Pasiligris  nnd  basilica  of  the  an  tients).  formed  hy  the  confluence  of  the 
Saphrates  and  the  Tigris.    Shat-elArab,  U  the  proper  local  name  of  the  confluent  stream* 
as  A/rat  or  Farat  is  that  of  the  Enphrates,  and  Didjel  (hit  of  the  Tigris.    The  galph  at 
its  entrance,  between  Capes  Mnssendom  and  Kohumharek,  is  about  10  leagues  wide» 
or  a  litde  wider  than  the  strait  of  Dover ;  bat  it  increases  to  six  times  that  breadth 
within  :  its  length  from  the  former  cape  to  the  river*&  mbuth  may  be  estimated  at 
about  140  leagoes.     We  formerly  knew  little  of  this  sea,  beyond  what  we  learnt 
elasstcally  from  the  episode  of  Nbakchos  in  the  histories  of  the  Macedonian  con- 
queror :  or  have  kept  op  a  recollection  of  by  subsequent  familiarity  with  certain  |4acea 
•on  its  shores  sock  as  Basra  and  Ormos,  in  the  celebrated  arubfati  romance  of  the 
"  Thouamd-and'one  nights"  until  the  period  marked  by  the tctentific  labours  of  D*Ak« 
TiLLB,  and  the  scrutinising  travels  of  NrEBvan    The  exlensiou  of  onr  political  relati- 
ons to  Persio,  and  of  commercial  correspondence  between  India  and  Asiatic  Turkey 
has  since  produced  such  an  encreascd  navigation  in  these  waters,  that  we  no#  pos- 
sess a  tolerably  correct  delineation  of  the  coast :  but  our  best  charts  are  still  defective 
in  the  important  accompaniment  of  proper  names.     From   the  circumstance  of  this 
branch  of  the  sea  being  common  to  two  nations,  the  Persian  and  the  Arab,  most  of  the 
places  on  its  shores  have  a  double  name,,  or  at  least  a  doable  pronunciation  of  the 
same  name  according  to  the  system  of  permutation  established   between  the  two 
languages :  these  again  reach  us  in  a  state  of  grogrdphical  metarooirphosis  according 
as  they  are  received  though  the  medium  of  the  Irench'^eogtapher,  the  german 'travel- 
ler, or  of  partaguese  navigators;  made  worse  by  tlie  hasty,  and  imperfect  imimtion 
of  sounds  in  the  journals  ot  our  indian  traders,  and  still  worse  by  tbe  new-namea,  or 
vul(;ar  slants  of  sailors,  which  last  corruption  (here  is  usually  a  strong  propensity  in  the 
enghsh  public  to  adopt,  until  the  man  of  letters  (even  Gibbon  himself)  renounces  in 
despair  the  task  of  correction  as  hopeless  pedantry.    This  is  the  editor's  apology  for 
not  attempting    more    in    the  way    of   hydrographical  description    of    the  Persian 
gulph,  than  briefly  to  give  the  geographical  site  of  the  principal  head  lands  necessary 
to  be  recognised  hj  the  navigator  in  his  approach  to  or  departure  there-from;  and 
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CeMttttdel,  only  td  totcll  al  Sanit:  but  ^  chief  of  tlM»  iopercargo*f  desigi^ 
lay  at  die  bay  of  BeofQal ;  where,  if  he  missed  his  business  ontward*bound,  he 
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tbpB  hfisten  away  to  aocoaipaDy  RoBiNtoN-Cavsoc  on  his  voYage  eastward.    Bat-at- 
gad.  the  wsteraiaest  preaumtpry  of  Oman  on  the  coast  'of  Arabia*  is  t9ty  high  and 
'aoaven,  and  may  ha  leaa  SQ  liMgoct  in  clear  weather  ;  that  is  to  my  the  land  over  it; 
for  that  part  osually  sat  for  tha  cya  itself  is  difficult  to  discriminatSf  being  low,  sandy» 
and  of  circular  form;    thos  dimrent  navigators  have  assigned  a  different  kuiiuda 
thereanto»  differing  by  several  miles ;  and  its  longitude  does  not  seem  to^  be  vet  cor- 
rectly determioed.    However  what  may  be  considered  as  the  Rtif,  (cape)  is  in  latitude 
S^S^N.  and  in  longitude  60°40^£.  by  recent  obi>c'rvationa;   roagnetio  variation 
(4810)  50°  r  W.     Cape  Mussendom  is  in  26*  tt'  N.  b&*  40*  £.    On  the  per8ia^ 
shore  there  are  two  capei  which  may  each  be  considered  as  headlands  bounding  the   ~ 
antrance  to  the  gulph,  vit.    Jask,  and  Kohumbarek,  (vulgarly  called  "  Bumbarak/) 
Of  these;,  the  former  is  in  25''  4I»  N.  57^  55'  £.  the  latteV  in  i&*  tO*  N.  and  according 
to  HoasauaoH  bears  from  Jask  N.  b.  W. }  VV*  14  or  15  leagues.     But  NiaaeMH 
assigns  the  Aama  of  Kobembarek  to  a  projection  dn  the  coast  which  he  places  ia 
S5°51^N«    In  the  gulpb  of  Persia  the  prevailing  winds  aroN.W.  but  particularly 
aboat  the  summer  soktiee  r  KoTcmber,  Becimber*  January »  are  the  only  months  to 
depend  upon  having  southerly  wiadsi  ^  In  passing  out  of  the  entraBce»  the  persian 
coast  about  the  latitpde  26°  ought  not  to  be  approached  nearer  than  30  fathoms  water 
in  the  night,  ncr  under  80  in  the  day,  on  account  of  a  shole  projecting  2  or  3  miles 
from  the  shore;  which  shole  is  situated  about  6  leagues  northward  of  Cape  Jask. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  northerly  monsoon  from  September  until  April,  ships 
leaving  the  Persian  gnlph  should  if  bound  to  Surat  steer  from  Jask  along  the  Guadel 
coast,  at  a  considerable  distance  to  avoid  the  local  light  winds  and  calms  occasioned 
by  land  or  sea  breezes  near  the  shore.    Wljen  the  meridian  uf  Cape  Alonze  (67^  SO' 
W.)  be  approached,  it  will  be  proper  to  keep  away  S.£.  across  the  gnlph  of  Cutch, 
and  pass  the  Ousarat  coast  at  any  convenient  distance.    Havmg  passed  Die  head  at 
tlie  distance  of  12  or  14  leagaes,  a  ditect  course  nay  be  steered  towards  the  highland 
of  St.  John  wbesi'  boand  to  Surat»    During  the  strength  of  the  northerly  monsooui 
a  passage  <an  be  made  from  Cape  Jtfossenidom  te  Surat  in  10  or  12  days.    The  des* 
patches  c^nceraing  soma  recent  warlike  operations  against  pirates  in  the  gnlph  of 
Persia,  puhlifhed  in  tha  L^ndm^  GoatetH  and  republished  verbatim  in  the  iBahfti  tf  (te* 
rMz${^wv,7t,)  contain  the  names  of  a  number  of  places  little  known  op  both  shores  and 
on  the  islands  of  the  gulph.    And  two  letters  on  the  Wahebbi  Arabs,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  NKAacHVs,  in  the  same  volume  ot  llie  0.  <$.  incidentally  throw  light  upon 
tfae  geography,  &c,  of  this  maritime  portion  of  *<  Araby,  the  blest."    The  navigation 
of  the  Persian  guiph  has  always  been  endangered  by  depredators  of  various  kiods  : 
ILC.'s  description  of  the  predatory  habits  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  western  side  is 
thoroughly  confirmed  by  modem  experience.    Besides  which  the  gulph  is  visited  hj 
piratical  stnall  craft  from  the  coasts  of  Gusarat  aud  Sindy,  whose  force  and  audacity 
are  such  that  they  have  mastered  several  eoropean  vessels  trading  from  Bombay,  and 
even  some  armed  packets,  treating  with  great  cruelty  all  the  persons  found  on  board* 
The  naval  power  of  Britain,  while  it  furnishes  the  means  seems  to  impose  upon  her» 
as  an  equivalent,  the  duty  of  clearing  the  high  seas  from  lawless  freebooters  of  every 
denoministion.    Instead  of  which  it  has  only  been  twice  within  a  centuty  that  we  hava 
made  any  serious  exertions  to  this  effect  in  the  Sast }  while  with  respect  to  the  Barba- 
rians of  Afric  OUT  acquiescence  has  been  as  great  and  proporlionably  more  disgrace- 
'  iul  than  that  of  the  lesser  maritime  states  of  Europe.    Although  professedly  it  does 
liot  come  within  tlie  scope  of  this  note  to  enter  into  more  particulars  concerning  the 
^nlph,  yet  one  staple  and  celebrated  branch  of  its  produce  must  not  be  passed  ovec 
in  silence.     As  well  as  t«e  cait  compare  antient  with  modern  geography  it  appears  that 
the  two  great  fisheries  wliich  supplied  the  Roman  metropolis  with  pearls  were  the  same 
as  at  present,  namely,  Ormus,  and  Cape  Comorin.    Therelore  by  way  of  sequel  it  may 
be  proper  briefly  to  mention  that  on  toe  Arabian  shore,  in  latitude  about  25  N.  longi- 
tnd«dO®£.  there  is  a  place  called  Ser,  with  the  island  Zaraatasmall  distance  west- 
ward :  here  is  considered  to  commence  the  bank  whereupon  the  impcarled  oysters  are 
/bund.    This  bank  extends  along  the  coast  neatly  to  27^  N.  and  439  E.  with  a  depth  of 
15  to  30  feet  water,    ^ear  its  northern  edge  in  26*^  40^  N.  are  situated  several  small 
itles  which  after  the  name  of  the  principal  one,  are  usually  called  Bahrein ;  a  name 
that  baa  tXw  been  extfuded  by  europrans  to  the  bank  and  Mxay  generally*    On^ 

A?  . 
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^us  to  ga  up  to  China,  and  return  to  the  coaat  at;  h^  cama  home.  Tbt  M 
diMister  Uiut  befel  us  was  in  the  gulph,  where  five  of  our  men  fenturing  oa  dbort 
on  the  arabian  side  of  the  gulph,  were  surrounded  by  the  Arabians,  and  either 
all  killed  or  carried  away  into  slavery  i  tho  rest  of  the  boat*s  crew  were  not  able 
to  rescue  thetn,  and  had  but  juat  time  to  get  off  tlieir  boat.  I  began  tu  upbraid 
them  with  the  just  retribution  of  Heaven  in  this  case;  blit  the  boatswain  very 
wnmily  told  me,  he  thought  I  went  farther  in  my  censures  than  I  could  show  any 
warrant  for  in  scripture ;  and  referred  to  where  Jestts  iatimates  that  thoarlneD 
on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell  were  not  finners  above  all  the  Galileans:*  but 
that  which  pnt  me  to  silence  in  the  case  was,  that  not  one  of  these  6ve  men  who 
were  now  lost  were  of  those  who  went  on  shore  to  the  massacre  of  Madagascar, 
so  I  always  called  it,  though  our  men  could  not  bear  to  bear  the  word  *'  massacre'^ 
with  any  pntieoce. 

But  my  frequent  preaching  to  them  on  this  subject  had  worse  consequences 
than  I  eipected ;  and  the  boatswain,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the  attempt, 
came  up  boldly  to  me  one  time,  and  told  me  he  found  that  I  brought  this 
^affiiir  continnalLy  upon  the  stage;  that  I  made  unjust  reflections  upon  it,  and 
had  used  the  men  very  ill  on  that  account,  and  himself  in  particular ;  that  u  I 
was  but  a  passenger,  and  had  no  command  in  the  shin,  nor  concern  in  the  voysge, 
they  were  not  obliged  to  bear  it;  that  they  did  not' know  but  I  might  have  some 
ill  design  in  my  head,  perhaps  to  call  them  to  an  account  for  it  when  they 
cnme  to  England  ;  and  tnat,  therefore,  unless  I  would  resolve  to  have  done  with 
it,  and  also  not  to  concern  myself  any  farther  with  him,  or^any  of  his  affairs,  he 
would  leave  the  ship ;  for  he  did  not  think  it  was  safe  to  sail  with  me  among 
tikem.  I  heard  him  patiently  euough  till  he  had  done,  and  then  told  him,  that 
I  confessed  1  had  all  along  opposed  the  massacre  of  Madagascar,  and  that 
I  bad,  on  all  occasions,  spoken  my  mind  freely  about  it,  aUhou|i^  not  more  upon 
Uim  than  any^if  the  rest:  that  as  to  ray  having  no  command  of  th«  ship,  that  was 
tjrues  nor  did  1  exercise  any  authority,  only  took  the  liberty  of  speaking  my 
mind  in  things  which  publicly  concerned  us  all;  and  what  concern  I  had  in  the 
voyage  was  none  of  his  business;  that  I  was  a  considerable  owner  in  the  ship; 
in  that  claim,  T  conceived  I  had  a  right  to  speak  even  Csrther  than  I  haddotie, 
and  would  not  be  accountable  to  him  or  any  one  else;  and  began  to  be  a  little 
warm  with  him.  He  made  but  little  reply  to  me  at  that  time,  and  I  thought  the 
aflfair  had  been  over.     Wc  were  at  this  tune  in  the  road  at.  Bengal ;  f  and  being 

of  the  principal  of  these  i^iks  is  called  by  the  natives,  Awal.  (See  Ab^ulfeoa*  Descnpt. 
Arabiae,m  the  collection  Ceograph.  vet.  scfiptor,  gra^ci  minoi'eMi  lii.)  An  erroneoas 
latin  translation  of  the  Arabic  led  D'Anville  into  one  of  his  very  few  mistakes^ 
ibat  of  giving  tiie  name  of  Awal  to  the  district  of  Ser.  The  pearls  produced  here 
are  not  so  much  esteemed  in  Europe  as  tliose  of  Indi&,  on  account  of  their  having  a 
yellowish  hue  :  but  the  natives  of  Hindostaii  are  said  to  prefer  them  as  always  retain* 
in^;  their  original  colour,  instead  of  suffering  that  degree  of  change  which  the  white 
are  liable  to  from  atmospheric  or  animal  heat.  Another  occa^on  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  this  edition  ior  giving  a  particular  account  of  this  whimsical  article  of 
luxury. 

•  Luke  xiii.  4. 

f  Blnoal:— Th'e  English  first  visited  this  country  in  1653.  The  president  of  the 
East  Indiu  company's  factory  at  Siirat  obtained  a  Funncum  (patent)  from  the  Gnuid* 
Mogul  for  liberty  of  trade  here  without  any  other  restriction  titan  that  the 
english  .shipping  was  to  resort  to  the  port  of  Pipley,  situated  in  that  extensive  bay 
formed  between  Point  Palrairas  in  latitude  20°44>^.  longitude  87^  6' E.  and  the 
westernmost  branch  of  the  Ganga,  (Ganges)  called  the  river  Hoogly.  A  factory  was 
soon  after  ebiablished  at  the  town  of  Hoogly  within  the  same^  subordinate  to  Madrss 
and  Bantam.  In  16f3  the  factors  in  Bengal  obtained  ^firmaan  for  free  trade  witbont 
payment  of  customs;  and  in  1662  factories  were  established  at  Balasor,  Cossiobas^ 
and  Patna.  In  1668  pilots  were  established  for  the  navigation  of  the  riyer.  1678:  a 
nishan  (^rant  by  sign-manual)  wsls  obtained  for  privileges  of  trade  in  the  provinces 
bordcvuig  on  the  Ganges;  and  in  1681  Bengal  was , constituted  hj  ihc  conpaoyaa 
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S^lllifig  to  t^  the  pfftce,  1  went  on  shore  with  the  supercargoj  in  the  sliip's  boati 
to  divert  myself;  and  towards  evening  was  preparing  to  tip  oh  board,  when  one 

agency  distinct  from  Fort  8t;  George.     1684 :  In  consequence  of  qoarrels  and  war- 
'Aire  with  the  Nmonb  of  the  province  the  agent  and  cooncil  retired  from  Hoogly  lo 
Chotanatee  or  Calcutta,  the  latter  being  a  less  open  place,  consequently  a  less  exposed 
-aptastioii »  and  a  treaty  wm  a<!reed  upon  for  a  grant  of  laad  to  build  a  fortiAed  factory, 
«Bd  erect  a  mtnt«  witli  freedom  of  trade.     1687:  hovtilities  recamni^nced,  and  aft^ 
various  yieissitiidesy  tlie  company's  property  at  Calcutta  was  eiuUarked,  1688,  removed 
to  Balasor,  and  thence  to  Madras.*    1690:  the  Mogul's  govarnment  appearing  more 
conciliatory,  Mr.  Charkocr  proceeded  from  Madras,  was  favourahty  received  on  liis 
arrival,  ^nd  obtained  a  fermaan^  dated  in  the  33d  year  of  the  Emperor  (Auruko- 
zeb's)  reign,  the  teiior  of  which  was,  oblivion  of  all  the  past,  and  the  restoration  of 
former  privileges.    1696 :  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  the  rajahs  (chieftains)  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Hoo^Iy,  and  the  european  settlements  declaring  in  favour  of  the 
tnofsol  govemmenttthe  Nawob  authorised  them  in  general  terras  to  defend)  themselves -; 
'Whereupon  they  with  great  diligence  raised  wails  with  bastions  nmnti  tbeir  factories; 
tlie  Hollanders  at  Hoogtyt  the  French  at  Chandemagor,  and  the  Koglish  at  Calcutta. 
^This  wn  the  origin  of  the  three  eumpean  forts  in  the  province  of  Bi'ugaU    1698 :  the 
Jfawob .  gpantrd  -a  twhan  for  the  towns  of  Chutanuttee*  Govindpor,  and  Culcoita. 
Orders,  wece  received  from  England  to  encrease  the  fortifications  and  to  dcnuminaie  tha 
cstablisbinent  Fort-Wiiliam,  in  compliment  to  the  then  King:  and  in  1701j  the  tort  was 
ordered  to  be  completed  in  a  rejiular  pefitagnnal  form  according  to  the  best  rules  of  art* 
i70iS:  the  two  existing  english  Bast-India  Companies  were  united;  and  then  possessed 
the  following  factorien  in  Bengal,  dependent  on  Fort- William;  viz,  Chutanutree,  Bala- 
sor, Cossimbuzar,  Dacca,  Hoogly,  Malda,  Rajnh-mahl,  and  Pdtiia.     1707:  Adrono- 
2KB,  the  niogo!  emperor,  died,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years.    From  which  period  rouy  bii 
dated  the  commencement  of  those  troubles  which  dismembered  the  empire,  and  paved 
tfie  way  for  the  present  etiensi^e  territorial  control  of  the  english  East-India  Company. 
It  »  ftot  neocssary  to  porsae  this  historical  retrospect  any  farther  than  to  ascertain  the 
jtate  o^the  coontry  when  Robihson-Croboe  visited  it  about  the  year- 1696,  au<i 
thereby  to  ideality  the  place  he  was  landed  at ;  wbichas  he  no  otherwise  designates  than 
by  saying  they  were  '*  in  the  road  at  Bengal,*'  we  must  conclnde,  under  eliciting  cir^ 
•amstanoeSf  to  have  been  eitfa:^  Pipl^jr  or  Balasor :  now,  the  latter  being  the  most  noted 
soad  i*or  anchorage,  and  moreover  the  place  to  which  the  mart  was  removed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  formation  of  a  dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  Flpley  river,  we  may 
confine  oar  local  description  to  Balusor.    TIte  entrance  of  the  river  here  is  a  little  to  th« 
eastward  of  the  meridian  ol  Point  Palmiras;  but  there  ei^ists  a  considerable  discordance 
in  the  .latitude  assigned   to  titis  river's  month  by  hydrographers:   without  entering 
into  a  needless  recapitnlation  of  which,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  tnat,  accordmgin  the  most 
anlhentic  comparison  of  authorities  on  the  subject,  it  appears  to  be  in  *tV  S8^  N.     Bala* 
sor  was  formerly  a  considerable  town,  but  nt  present  is  only  about  a  mile  long,  and 
half  a  mile  broad.    It  is  built  along  the  riv9r  Beree-belaun,  where  the  tide  rises  12  tolS 
feet  in  common  springs,  and  then  serves  to  carry  vessels  of  100  tons  berthen  ap  to  the 
docks,  of  which  there  are  seyeral  here :  but  there  is  not  more  than  S  or  S  feet  on  thi 
bar  at  low-water  in  the  dry  seascAi ;  so  that  its  trade  is  chirfly  confined  to  small  country 
ressels  who  export  rice,  and  other  grain,  tobacco,  sugar,  silk  and  cotton  piece-goods', 
wax,  oU,  and  other  commodities  the  produce  of  India.    The  English  first  began  to  trAda 
bere  about  1640.    The  company's  factory  is  a  large  but  irregular  building,  commaiiding 
a  beaotifol  prospect  from  its  top.    The  French  had  a  factory  at  a  small  village  3  miles 
eastward  from  the  town.    Hie  Dutch  had  one' near  to  the  English.    Jliere  is  a  Portu- 
guese church,  and  a  nqmher  of  portnguese  and  arraenian  inhabitants.     In  1803,  l>t 
treaty  with  the  Rajah  of  Borar,  the  province  of  Cuttak  (including  the  port  and  district 
of  Balasor)  was  ceded  to  the  compnny  in  perpetual  sovereignty.     This  province  con- 
nects Bengal  with  the  Northern  Circars;  vtz./Guntoor  or  Mortesa-nagur,  Condapilty  or 
Mustafa-nagur,  Ellonr,  Rajah-mnndry,  Masolipatam,  Ghicacool ;  and  is  therefore  m  a 
political  and  military  point  of  view  of  the  -utmost  importance  independently  of  its  coni' 
Mercii^l  and  financial  v&loe.    I'he  revenue  of  Cuttak  is  stated  ajt  17  iakt  of  rupees; 
about  1700002.  sterhng    The  province  of  Bengal  properly  commences  at  Pipley  river; 
which  is  about  6  leagues  £.  b.  N.  froni  Bala<(or.     In  the  road  named  after  the  Utter 
Iplace,  pilots  are  always  ready  to  carry  shipping  into  and  op  the  river  Hoogly.     S(»me 
ideaol:'  (bis  nayigaiiou  may  be  formed  trom  the  fwiloHing  *'  Imtructioui  issued  bi^  tfcf 
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•r  the  men  came  to  me,  and  toid  me  he  wooU  not  have  ne  tronble  mjmU  tA 
come  down  to  the  boat*  for  they  had  ordett  not  to  carrf  ne  on  board  aiiT  mot? . 
Any  one  maj  guess  what  a  surprise  I  was  in  at  fo  insolent  a  message;  and  I  asked 
the  roan  who  bade  him  deliver  tliat  message  to  me  f  He  told  me^  the  cock-swtio.* 
I  said  no  more  to  the  fellow,  but  bade  him  let  them  know  he  Imd  dalivatd  Ui 
message,  and  that  I  had  given  liim  no  answer  to  it* 

I  immediately  went  and  found  one  the  snpercam,  and  toU  bim  the  storf ; 
adding,  what  I  prescnily  foresaw,  chat  there  woold  be  n  mutiny  in  the  Aip;  aad 
entreated  him  to  go  immediately  on  board  the  ship  in  aniodian  boat,  and  aoqasint 
the  captain  of  it.  Bat  I  might  have  spar^  tins  intelligence,  for  before  I  had 
spoken  to  him  on  sliore  the  matter  was  effected  on  board,  Tlie  boatswain,  the 
^nner,  the  carpenter,  and  all  the  inferior  officers,  as  soon  as  I  was  gone  off  in 
the  boat,  came  up,  and  desired  to  speak  with  the  captain ;  and  there  the  boat- 
•wain^  making  a  long  harangue,  and  repeating  nil  be  had  said  to  me,  told  ths 
captain,  in  a  few  wonls,  that  as  I  was  now  grae  peaceably  on  shore,  they  were 
loath  to  use  any  violence  with  me,  which  if  I  had  not  gone  on  shor^  they  woaki 
otherwise  have  done,  to  obl^  me  to  have  gone;  Ibey  therefore  tbou^t  fit  ts 
tell  him,  that  as  they  shipped  themselves  to  serve  in  the  ship  umin*  bis  oomnaad, 
they  would  perform  it  well  and  faithfully;  but  if  I  woula  noti|ait'the  ship»  or 
the  captain  oblige  me  to  quit  it,  they  wr#uld  all  Imve  the  ship,  and  sail  no  far- 
ther with  him;  and  at  that  word  ** ail,"  he  .turned  Ids  face  toward  the  mainnust, 
which  was,  it  seems^  the  signal  agreed  on  between  them,  at  which  all  the  searaen^ 
^ag  got  together  there,  cried  out,  **  one  and  all  1  one  and  all !  ^ 

My  neph^,  the  captain,  was  a  man  of  spirit,  and  of  great  presence  ofmiod; 
and  althougb  he  was  surprised,  you  may  be  sure,  at  the  thing,  yet  he  told  them 
eahniy  that  he  would  consider  of  the  matter;  bot  that  he  could  do  nothing  in  it 
nntil  he  had  spoken  to  me  about  it.  He  usedaoaM  arguments  with  them  to  show 
tbem  the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  of  the  thing:  but  it  was  nil  in  vain ;  they 
•wore,  and  shook  hands  round  before  bis  fWce,  that  diey  would  aU  go  on  shore^ 
nnless  he  would  engage  to  them  not  to  suffer  me  to  come  any  more  on  board  tlie 
«hip. 

This  w|tf  a  hard  article  upon  him,  who  knew  his  obligation  to  me,  and  did  not 
know  how  I  might  take  it :  s^  he  begarf  to  talk  cavalierly  to  them ;  told  them  that  I 
was  a  very  considerable  owner  of  the  ship,  and  that,  in  justice  he  could  not  pat 
me  out  of  my  own  house ;  that  this  w€»  next  door  to  serving  me  as  the  famous 

"  Masltr'AtUndmnt  tt  Cakuita  to  pilot  ve$$cU  proceeding  to  the  crmtmg  Oatum:" 
The  vessel  under  yoor  charge,  being  ready  for  sea,  equipped,  and  completely  atore4 
ibr  a  cruise  of  three  months,  you  are  hereby  directed  to  proceed  out  with  her  into  the 
toad  with  all  practicable  e^^pedition,  in  ordi^  to  cruise  (for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
trade  resorting  to  this  po^}  off  the  ooter  edge  of  the  reef  off  Point  Palmiras,  bringint 
the  point  tp  bear  by  sight  or  compntattoo  W.  which  position  will  place  you  in  about  U 
Irtboms  water  (the  ground  composed  of  sand  and  gravel,  with  broken  shells  and  blacl^ 
specks),  or  in  latitude  about  20^  45^  N.  and  this  line  is  to  be  the  southern  hoondarjf  of 
your  cruising  station  during  the  S.W.  roousoon.«*-As  the  positfoa  above  assigned  is 
invariably  passed  or  crossed  by  all  ships  and  vessels  bound  into  tbe  river  HoogI;[» 
doring  theSuW.  monsoon*  it  is  therefore  desirable  that  yon  should  keep  as  near  it 
during  the  ooncinnance  of  yoor  croise,  as  the  state  of  tbe  winds,  weather,  and  tids  «ill 
admit. — All  considerations  which  comprehend  tbe  security  of  the  vessel  under  jfour 
eharge  from  the  enemy,  and  other  disasters,  are  left  to  your  discretion,  as  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  dependence  placed  in  your  sealous  and  faithful  execntion  of  tbe 
important  trust  confided  to  your  managemcnt.«->On  the  change  of  the  seasons,  you  are 
lo  quk  the  station  prescribed  in  tlie  preceding  paragraph,  and  to  cruise  off  the  latl  of 
Saugor  reef,  in  latitude  Sl^  N.  longitude  (about)  88'*  if/  £.  being  particularly  cautious 
in  guarding  against  the  designs  of  enenjy's  cruisers."    (I6t.  <Ct  1814.  vol.  mi.) 

*  CocK-swAiH  ^->The title  of  a  pitty,  or  subaltern  officer,  to  whom  is  commit teo  tu^ 
principal  charge  of  a  ship's  boat,  with  command  over  the  crew  of  the  same,  ^''^i 
••ch  boat  was  aetiently  denominated  a  <'  cock ; "  whence  the  title  in  the  teit.  S«e 
fH*  «38.  .      . 
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|$irg^  Kid*  li«d  doM,  mh9  toad%  n  xaaiinj  io  the  slup,  s«t  tlie  captaio  od  thort 
m  aa  ttninbabitcd  UuuMi,  and  ran  away  with  the  ship;  ihat  let  theui  go  iota 
wint  ship  thejr  could,  if  ever  they  caoie  to  England  again  it  would  cost  them 
iwy  dear;  that  the  ship  was  mine,  and  that  be  could  not  put  roe  out  of  it;  and 
that  he  woald  rather  lose  the  ship  anii  die  voyage  too  than  disoblige  me  so  much ; 
io  they  mi^t  do  as  they  pleased:  however,  he  would  go  on  shore  and  tallc  with 
me,  and  invited  the  boatswain  to  go  with  him,  and  perhaps  they  might  accommo- 
date the  matter  with  me.  Bat  they  all  rejected  the  proposal,  and  said  they 
fvottld  have  nothing  to  do  with  me  any  more;  and  if  I  came  on  board,  they 
would  all  go  on  shore.  "  Wcll,^  said  the  captain,  **  if  you  are  all  of  this  mind,  let 
Die  go  on  shore  and  talk  with  him.''  So  away  he  came  to  me  with  thid  uccouut^  a 
iittle  after  the  message  had  been  brought  to  me  from  the  cockswain. 

I  was.  very  glad  to  see  my  nephew,  I  must  confess;  for  I  was  not  wtthoul 


alone  in  the  island.  But  they  had  not  gone  that  length,  it  seems,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction; and  when  my  nephew  told  me  what  they  had  said  to  him,  nnd  how  they 
had  sworn  and  shook  hands  that  they  would,  one  and  all,  leave  the  ship  if  I  wa| 
•ufiered  to  come  on  board,  I  told  him  he  should  not  be  concerned  at  it  at  all,  for 
X  would  stay  on  shore:  I  only  desired  he  would  take  care  and  send  me  all  my 
necessary  things,  leave  me  a  sufficient  sum  of  money,  and  1  would  fiud  my 
way  to  Eoi^lana  as  well  as  I  could. 

This  .was  a  heavy  piece  of  news  to  my  nephew  ;  but  there  was  no  way  to  help 
it  but  to  comply  i  so,  in  hhort,  he  went  on  board  the  ship  again,  and  satisfied  the 
men  that  his  uncle  had  yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  had  sent  for  his  good^ 
from  on  board  the  ship :  so  that  the  matter  was  over  in  a  few  hours ;  the  meo 
returned  to  their  duty ;  and  I  began  to  consider  what  course  I  should  steer. 

I  was  now  alone  in  the  remotest  part  of  the  world,  as  I  think  I  may  call  it ;  for 
I  was  near  three  thousand  leagues  by  sea  farther  oiF  from  England  than  I  was  ae 
iny  island :  only,  it  is  true,  I  might  travel  here  by  land  over  tlie  Great- Moyul'sf 

*  Kxo: — About  the  year  1696>  the  engiish  pirates  who  infested  the  Indian  seas, 
established  a  fortified  station  at  Nossi-  Ibrahim  (called  by  european  mariners  St.  ltf(iry*s 
island)  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar,  and  brought  hither  their  prizes.  The  principal  of 
tkem,  were  Km,  and  Avery. — ^Kid  was  taken  and  hong  in  chains  at  Tilbary,  in  170t. 

f  Mogul  : — and  Tahtar,  are  kindred  and  rival  names;  of  which  tha  former  having 
civen  birth  to  the  imperial  race,  has  adhered  to  the  titular  sovereign  of  Hindo^taan  ; 
and  the  latter  has  been  extended,  by  accident  or  error,  over  the  spacious  wilderness  o^ 
the  north.  The  general  government  of  Hindos:an  mav  be  said  to  oonsibt  of  an  eraperot 
in  the  person  oxthe  Great-Mogul,  who  resides  at  Delhi ;  his  viee-roys,  or  toubukdart, 
who  reign  over  several  provinces ;  and  the  immediate  governors  of  provinces,  indis- 
criminately known  b;  the  names  of  IVasiiAAand  Naieb,  the  plural  of  which  latter  ia 
I^avaub,  or  as  the  inveterate  usage  of  Englishmen  now  fbrmsthe  word,  Nabob.  A  aabob 
ought  properly  to  hold  his  commission  from  Delhi;  and  if,  at  his  death,  asuceesMr 
lias  not  been  previously  appointed  by  the  Great-Mogul,  the  Mubah  has  the  right  of 
naming  a  person  to  administer  the  nabobship,  until  the  will  of  the  sovereign  be  known ; 
l>ot  a  nabob  thus  appointed  by  a  sonbah,  is  not  considered  as  fiiuilty  established,  until  he 
be  confirmed  from  Delhi.  The  ioubah  receives  from  the  several  nabobs,  the  annual 
revenues  of  the  crown,  and  remits  them  to  the  treasury  of  the  empire.  The  nabobs 
are  obliged  to  accompany  him  in  all  mihtary  expeditions  within  the  extent  ot'  bit 
viceroy aJty.  These  regulations  were  intended  to  place  them  io  such  a  Itate  of  depen4^ 
ence  on  the  snubaha,  as  should  render  them  subservient  to  the  interest  of  the  empire/ 
and,  at  the  same  time,  le'ave  them  in  a  state  of  independence,  which,  would  make  it 
difficult  for  the  ioubah  to  make  use  of  their  assistance  to  brave  the  throne.  The  con- 
Stixuiion  of  the  Mogul  eiupire  began  tulose  its  vigour  after  tlie  death  vf  AuauNCiiRa, 
the  ablest  monarch  that  ever  ;(eigned  over  Hindostan  ;  but  since  the  incursion  oi^  tU« 
Persians  under  Thamas-Kopli  Khifon,  it  has  declined  more  and  more:  so  that, 
daring  the  lait  fifty  years,  iuiU>«^i  have  been  seen  to  matutaiu  thentselve*  ta  vhelr 
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cecptry  to  Surat; »  might  go  from  thence  to  Bttionif  hjwuL,  up  the  gil^of 

goveramenfs  against  the  will  of  the  throne,  and  h«re  conuqoentty  appointed  nabobf 
ander  ihcra  with  as  litUe  Togard  to  its  authoritj.  Nabob*;  likewise,  have  kept  ponop* 
won  of  their  governments,  iu  opposition  both  to  the$oubah  and  the  throne;  and  what 
IS  more  extraordinarj?  in  the  offices  of  a  despotic  state,  both  ioubahs  and  nabobs  bava 
I!"!!' K  ^  «."ccessor«,  who  hare  often  succeeded  with  as  little  opposition,  as  if  they 
bad  been  heirs-apparent  of  an  hereditary  dominion.  The  proper  pronunciation  o( 
mogul  IS  mogool, 

'     ♦  SoaAT  :--a  citv  and  celebrated  mart,  of  Hindoostan  situated  on  the  S.  bank  of 

the  river  Tapti,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  entrance  of  the  giilph  of  Cambsjt: 

An  edifice,  called  Vaox's  tomb,  on  Swallev  point,  N.  side  of  the  river's  entrance,  is 

m«l    4' 30  N.  72**  61' 30"  E.    The  anchoring  ground  for  iarge  ships  iti  Sarat  rosd 

li  in  7  to  8  fathoms  water,  soft  ground;  Vanx's  tomb  bearing  N.  to  N.b.E.  S  to  ♦ 

jDiles.    Here  the  spring-tides  run  rapid,  particularly  the  ebb,  about  5  knots  per  hour, 

but  farther  in  near  the  btr,  where  small  vessels  lie,  in  four  or  five  fathoms  water,  with 

tbetorob  N.JW.  they  do  not  run  with  such  velocity.    In  the  road,  high-water  full 

and  change  ((  about  4  o'clock.    Magnetic  variation  in  1791,  30»  W.    SuratcasUeii 

in  3l**ll'N.  7.^6'SO'E.  or  8''E.  from  Bombay  castle.    The  Portuguese  took  and 

destroyed  Surat  in  1512.    In  1612,  the  English  established  a  factory  here.    In  1615, 

*  ••lorahle  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Mogul  by  Sir  Thomas  Roi.    Li  1617, 

the  Dutch  commenced  trading  at  Surat.    About  1660,  the  Tapti  being  incommoded  bj 

«nd-banks  at  Ranier,  the  then  mart- town  on  this  river,  the  English  removed  J  mtlei 

fcrther  down  on  the  opposite  side  near  a  castle  which  had  been  buik  many  years,  as  a 

protection  from  the  Malabar  pirates,  others  following  the  example,  within  a  few  yean 

the  settlement  became  a  large  place.    Such  was  the  origin  of  the  present  city,  whicb, 

after  various  political  and  military  vicissitudes,  finally  merged  in  the  possessioD  of 

the  english  East-India  Company,  1759. 

f  BAsaoRA : — a  city  of  Turkey,  situated  on  a  plain,  near  the  edge  of  the  great  desert* 
by  a  navigable  creek  of  the  Arabs'  rivrr  from  which  it  is  distant  about  3  miles.    Its  geo- 
graphical site  is  in  30®  30^  N.  and  47°  33'  £.    Bassora  was  founded  by  Attabkq,  wn 
•f  Gastan,  under  the  JiTalftifOM BR.  AM,  14,  about  A.D.  6S6,    It  was  taken  after 
a  siege  of  IS  months,  by  the  Persians,  under  Saddek  Khaan,  brother  and  general 
•f  the  usurper  KaRXM  Khaan;  in  whose  power  it  remained  until  his  death  1779,  whea 
it  was  evacuated  and  reverted  to  the  Othiuan  dominion,  since  when  it  has  Tieenlncor* 
porated  with  the  provincial  government  of  Bagdad  ;  and  is  administered  by  a  Muta- 
uiim,  or  local  governor,  subordinate  to  the  PuMha  of  that  province.    The  present  citj 
does  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  original  foundation  :  which  exists  at  a  distance  of  aboot 
8  miles  westerly,  and  may  be  traced  for  a  space  of  2  miles,  furnishing  even  unto  this 
day,  a  supply  uf  bricks  for  building  to  the  inhabitants  of  ^Eobeir,  a  village  about  6  milei 
8.S.W.  from  modern  Bassorja;  a   place  which  Nierubr,  and  after  him  the  writer, 
nnder  the  signature  "  Niarcb  vs"  iih  the  jB.^.  (xxiv,  298)  has  confounded  with  Old 
Bassora.    Near  to  this  is  the  dry  bed  of  a  canal  or  artificial  branch  of  the  Afrat(Ett* 
pbrates  extending  from  Het  to  the  Koor-abdoola,  known  by  the  n&me  of  Hasieh'Zaadek, 
itfJarri'Zaadeh ;  the  Fallacopas  of  Arri^  ;  the  Tcredon  of  Flint.    Bassora  is  asoally 
pronounced  bv  the  Arabs  Basra,  but  b^^e  Persians,  Bona  or  Sutra,    It  roust  not  he 
fpistaken  by  the  reader  for  (UeBotrah  of  the  Bible  (Isaiah,  Ixiii,  1.^  ;  the  latter  being  sy- 
von^mously  caikd  Edoro,  and  thus  described  and  named  in  LowtiWIs  transhitioo  of  the 
text  ?  *'  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Ednm  f  with  garments  deeply  died  from  Botsra  f* 
[sic,']    Bassora  is  about  100  miles  from  the  Erythrasan  gulph  by  the  course  of  the  river; 
and  about  90  from  Koma,  the  Digba  of  Plin  y,  the  Apammi  of  Ptolomey,  situated  a*  the 
extreme  point  of  Mesopotamia,  where  ihe  rivers  Afrat  and  Didjtl  unite.    In  the  fornier 
the  tide  flows  to  Ardsh  7  leagues  above  Korna  :  in  the  latter  to  Ezr,  a  village  named 
after  the  prophet  Ezra,  who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  there ;  and  his  tomb  Is  sn 
object  of  pilgrimage  for  Jews.     Basyora  was  first  visited  by  the  English  in  1640  s 
Ihey  soon  after  esiabiished  a  factory  lure,  which  has  been  kept  up  ever  since,  notwitli" 
standing  the  numerous  convulsions  to  which  the  country  has  been  subject :  it  is  a 
good  and  conv<^ieni  building,  situnted  on  the  banks  of  the  creek,  abont  3  miles  tram 
MS  mouth,,  and  where  vessels  of  80  tons  may  unload  their  cargoes  at  the  gate  of  tlic 
lactory.    About  5  mJts  distant  from  the  BagcUd  gate,  the  english  agent  has  a  villa, 
eWled  Marghil,  which  has  a  good  prospect  up  and  down  the  river,  Irom  the  banks 
•f  which  iris  distant  about  i  mile,     j^roniiis  coavenient  position,  Bassora  is  a  place 
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Penm;  IrMn  tliincs  might  ttdtt  tlie  way  of  the  etmnm,*  over  the  6mm  ef 
Anfeaa,  to  Aleppo^t  end  to  Seanderoon  ;^  from  thence  by  seaag^n  to  Italy;,  and 
so  over^Iand  into  France;  this  pot  together  might  appear  at  leaBt»  a  fhlidiaineter 
of  the  giobe :  but,  if  it  were  to  be  measured,  I  sappose  it  woold  tnm  out  to  be  « 
great  deal  more.  * 
««     I  had  another  way  before  me,  which  was  to  wait  for  some  en^^iah  ships,  which 

of  ^eat  commerce.  The  principal  articles  of  export  oooaist  of  date%  copper,  corali 
galb,  nyrrb,  benaoiot  oUbanoia,  almonds,  rose  water,  ivory,  arab  honei,  froitt,  and 
tveasore.  The  Shat-cl*Arab  it  a  bar  river,  with  several  aoaths ;  and  owing  to  Um 
iowness  of  the  land«  the  makiplieity  of  banks,  and  the  ignoraooe  of  the  pilots 
{asaally  proowtd  at  the  itie  of  Kara  or  Karedsb),  its  approach  is  somewhat  ha* 
aaidoos  for  ahippint.  The  first  objects  Uiat  strike  the  beholder  from  sea.  are  a  few 
straggling  palm'teeesy  which,  at  a  distance  appear  like  a  flotilla  of  boats  ^  also 
rashes  are  discerned  at  9  or  10  miles  distance  ;  besides  which  pelicans  are  seen  some- 
iimes  before  the  land,  appearing  on  the  banks  in  great  numbers,  resembling  almost 
a  white  beach.  The  winds  blow  mostly  down  the  river  all  the  year  round ;  and  when 
a  north-wester  is  violent,  the  atmosphere  is  obscored  by  the  sand  of  tlie  desert 
driven  by  the  wind.  Bassora  stands  on  the  western  principal  branch  of  the  river* 
eallod  '*  Coorabdilla ;"  between  the  bar  at  the  month  of  which  and  the  factory,  tha 
difference  of  latitade  is  about  33^.  Magnetic  variation,  9*^  W.  in  1811.  See  page  S54 
ibr  the  geography  of  the  Erythrman  gnlph  in  general. 

*  CAa4VAN>— tbe  proper  pronnnciatiou  of  this  word  is  kerwon;  and  signifies  in 
general  a  body  of  travelters,  who  unite  together  to  travel  with  greater  safety  in  eastern 
countries.  But  in  a  more  particular  sense,  the  kenpaa  of  Mekkeh,  bears  exdasiveljiL 
the  name  of  kodik  (pilgrimage):  othere  are  simply  called  hafi  (pronounced  kaffle.) 
"  Vox  penica  ett  caroaa,  t^.  negotiator  vel  colUctivS  negoUatoret  ;  se.  tota  eorum  cokort 
mmul  iterfkeiau  quae  arabice  ajila  vocatur,  (Pbrits.  Itinera  muadt:  ed.  T.  Hrnt.) 

t  Alsppo  : — according  tu  the  geographers,  has  succeeded  to  the  aotieot  BerSe  or 
Ckalffhan,  of  which  the  greek  pronunciation  has  been  nearly  preserved  by  the  Arabs  in 
that  of  Haieb  or  Halab^  with  the  h  strongly  aspirated^r  guttural.  The  vestiges  of  a  city 
which  Europeans  name  '*  Old  Alep,"  situated  to  theN.  of  the  lake  into  which  the  rirer, 
Chaku  discharges  itself,  seem  rather  to  t>elong  to  the  antient  Chalk  ;  which  is  known 
to  have  been  placed  on  the  borders  of  this  lake.  The  geographical  site  of  the  modem 
city  is  situated  in  3G^  11'  25^  N.  Sr"*  10'  £.  The  pashulik  of  Huleb  has.  on  tha 
N.  the  same  bounds  as  are  common  to  Syria  in  general :  it  commences  near  Merkcs, 
•on  the  shore  of  that  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean  denominated  the  gulph  of  Ayas,  tra- 
verses the  mountains,  passes  above  Ahentab^  skirts  the  course  of  the  little  river  St- 
metin  as  far  as 'the  Afrat  (Euphrates)  near  the  antient  casde  of  Room-kala.  Frgm 
this  point  it  has  that  river  for  frontier  a^  far  as  Rajik  ;  from  whence  it  follows  a 
carved  line,  through  the  desert  unto  Marra.  From  this  oity  it  re.ascends  N.W.  to. 
Chegr,  and  terminates  at  the  sea-side  some  leagues  below  the  mouth  of  the  Qrontes. 
The  mountains  of  this  paska-^are  almost  all  inhabited  by  the  Ansari^h  ;  one  of  tha 
most  considerable  and  antient  tribes  of  the  country,,  which  lives  independent  under  its 
partieular  chiefs,  and  pays  tribute  only  to  theposkssof  the  Othraan  Sultaan.  Tha 
Ansarieh  aie  neither  musulmans  nor  christians :  the  religion  they  profess  is  very  littlo 
4nown :  hot  they  are  good  and  industrious  cuhivators  of  the  earth.  The  plains  of 
Antioeh  are  frequented  by  Toorkraans,  a  powerful  pastor-people,  establishecf  iu  the 
middle  juf  Anatolia.  Every  year  they  send  a  portion  of  their  Bocks  to  pasture  on  the 
>  banks  of  tlia  Orontcs,  which  river  they  seldom  pass  over.  The  plains  of  Haleb,  and 
thoiie  of  the  Afrat  are  frequented  by  the  Koords*  (the  carduchii  of  Xknophok  ;)  the 
body  of  which  nation  inhabits  the  mountains  which  border  upon  the  southern  edge  of 
tbe  lake  Van,  and  different  hordes  of  whom  conduct  their  flocks  as  far  as«the  interior 
4}f  this  pasha4ik,  wliich  is  their  utmost  limit  toward  ihu  $.W.  This  nation  is  strong, 
and  as  well  as  the  Toorkman,  professes  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  desert  is  occu- 
pied only  by  diilerent  tribes  of  pastor-Arabs,  who  make  incursions,  kud  lead  .their 
docks  as  far  as  the  environs  of  Haleb* 

X  Sgamdkroon  : — (literally  likender-un)  the  turkish  name  for  AlexandVetta ,  or 
Alexandria  the  lesser,  in  Syria  i  I»kender  or  Sekunder  being  the  oriental  version  of 
the  proper  name  Albxavdeh.  Its  geographical  site  is  in  S6^  54f  47'  N.  S^  14^  46'  E. 
•Its  local  situation  is  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  mediterranean  sea  *,  bearing  from  Cape 
^drea  the  sasjern  extremity  of  Cyprus,  about  N.E.  Hi  l«ajjues.    It  is  a  sufc  and 


eflttiflf;  toBtfiediWittliieUAiidof  SMnftlMi*  Mid  8I||WIB4S0  on bMr4 
for£Hl«uly  MlMlcame  hitberwHhiiBttftTcmwefQ  viththt  Eag^k 
Xatt-Iadia  Compuijyf  m  it  would  he  difficult  to  ga  fnm  hence  ^ridiout  tbeii  li« 
«eofet  Baleu  with  gmt  finror  of  eke  captaioi  of  tbe  fbip^,  or  of  the  CoapaiVft 
factors,  and  to  both  I  was  an  atcer  stradger. 

Here  I  bad  the  monifieaties  .te  see  tbe  ffkip  fet  mA  withoiit  me;  a  treat- 
■Mnt  I  think  a  jsan  in  mj  circumstances  Karce  ever  met  with,  except  from 
pirates  ramiing  away  with  a  ship,  and  fettii^  (lioee  that  woul^  not  agree  with 
meir  viliany  on  ihore.  Indeed,  uiis  was  next  door  to  it,  both  ways ;  howsfer 
niy  nephew  left  me  two  servants,  or  rather  one  oompauon  and  one  servant;  tbe 
irst  was  clerk  to  Ibe  parser,  whom  he  engaged  to  go  with  me,  and  the  other  was 
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good  anchorage  for  vessels  of  easy  bortben ;  bet  its  dnaate  is  bsoone  anwholemM 
nom  accidental  csnses* 

*  Sum  ATS  A  :— one  of  tbe  larger  islands  in  the  indisn  ocean,  sitaated  betweca 
1st.  d°  96'  N.  and  5*"  54f  S.  and  between  long.  95^  ly  end  106''  43f  E.  Tbe  equator 
divides  it  obliquely  into  almost  eqoal  parts;  its  genetal  direction  being  N^.W.  and  S.Eb  ia 
length  about  900  miles,  open  aroediam  breadth  of  aboarlSO.  Tbe  soil  is  fniitfol,  battbs 
sir  in  general  unwholesome  to  the  earopean  cbnsiitntioa.  According  to  tbs  Istia 
geographer  Powponios  Mrla  (in  his  treatise  D<  $ku  erMs),  Somatra  appears  to  hate 
oeeti  known  unto  the  antients  under  the  name  of  Argyn,  This  island  is  mentioned  and 
partially  described  in  the  iGtahSl  Chronicle*  zsiii>  50S;  xxv,  3dft;  zxViii»  70,  139; 
t%\x,  t94,  315 ;  xxx,  393,  489 ;  xixi,  57,  l6f ,  M^,  335,  400,  476  ;  nxir,  135. 

f  East-Imdia  CoMrANT:— In  I600,aflera  faihire  apon  tbe  part  of  Spain  for  negot^ 
•ting  peace  with  England,  the  englisb  merchants  made  application  to  Queen  Elisabbtb 
for  a  charter  empowFrtng  them  to  undertake  a  tiade  to  India.  Their  prs5er  wu 
granted  ;  and  on  31st  Dcceroher,  a  body-corporate  with  a  common  seal  was  erected 
under  the  title  of  **  The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  London  trading  to  tbs 
fiast-Indies.'*  In  1(393,  tbe  priTate  merchants  made  application  to  pariiameat  for  the 
erection  of  another  company,  oiferina  to  raise  two  millions  sterling  for  the  pnbiic  sec* 
irice,  at  8p^  cent,  interest,  by  way  otbonui  i  and  this  offer  being  ny}re  advantigeooi 
than  the  existing  company  offered  for  a  confirmation  of  its  exclosive  privilege,  it  was 
accepted,  and  a  bill  passed  accordingly  for  incorporating  them  by  the  name  of  *'tbe 
English  Company  :^  the  old,  or  **  London  Company"  being  permitted  to  trade  till 
99&  September,  1701.  In  170i9,  an  indentore  tripartite  between  the  Queen  (Akmb)  and 
the  two  companies  passed  ander  tbe  great  seal  of  England ;  which  is  described  aa  tbe 
*  charter  of  union  f  and  thenceforth  the  companies  took  the  name  of  "  The  United  com- 
pany of  merchants  of  England  trading  ta  the  East  ladies '/'  whose  iSmm  were  to  be 
managed  by  f4  directors,  12  chosen  from  each  company,  and  in  future  to  be  condected 
according  to  the  lOth  of  K.  Wiixiam.  One  of  the  clauses  of  the  London  compai^'i 
original  charter  excluded  all  other  of  her  Majesty's  subjects,  under  severe  penaltiet, 
from  this  traffic  and  navigation,  without  the  assent  and  leave  ai  the  company;  which 
etciosion  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  RoBtNsnw  Cavsoe's  voyage,  and  baa  existed 
ander  different  degrees  of  strictness,  down  so  the  period  of  the  last  renewal  of-  the 
charter  in  I3l3,  when  this  branch  of  the  monopoly  vnderwent  a  stiH  farther  degree 
of  modification  more  conformable  to  tbe  principles  of  natural  justice,  and  the  eih 
lightened  age  in  which  we  live.  Aliheugh  the  partieaiar  policy  of  the  company  has 
incidentatfy  been  the  subject  of  very  discordant  opinions,  on  which  subject  the  editor 
professes  himself  perfectly  unbiassed  by  any  interested  motives,  or  by  party  spirit; 
yet  be  deems  it  but  fnir  to  record  the  following  sentiments  delivered  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  parliament  and  minister  of  state  in  t  he  House  of  Commons  on  the  ttd  March, 
1813,  as  to  the  benefits  resnlting  to  the  nation  from  the  prt?sent  mode  of  conduct iag 
the  affairs  of  our  oriental  possessions ;  and  generally  assorted  to  by  both  sides  of  the 
house  ;  "The  mode  of  government  adopted  by'the  East- India  company  has  raised 

and  prasrrvrd  an  empire  unprecedented  iq  the  hiHtory  of  the  world ;  and  it  has  ge- 
vertied  the  people  under  its  control  on  a  principle  eminently  calculated  to  produce 
the  happiness  of  the  governed.  I  do  not  believe  the  history  of  the  world  has  ever  pro- 
duced Its  parallel:  a  system  by  which  a  population  of  fifty  mi  Urons  of  native  safojvcts 
is  governed,  while  the  civil  ofllcersof  tire  company  by  whom  the  government  iscoa- 
ducted  does  not  exceed  sixteen  hundred  :  and  this  too  under  a  governmeoti  thta 
which  there  never  was  a  milder,  nor  one  by  which  the  happiness  ^f  tbe  .pirt^a  i» 
*nore  consulted." 
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Iw  mm  ftrviBl.  I  toak  ne  tko  a  good  lodging  in  the  lioaie  of  an  ^Pgfrrir 
wooMuii  whore  Mfond  merchonti  lodged,  some  French,  two  ItaliaDi^  or  nrhjr 
Jews,  and  one  EngMahoion;  here  I  was  handsomely  enough  entertained:  and 
that  I  m%ht  not  be  said  to  nn  riihlj  vpon  any  thing,  I  stayed  here  abote 
nine  months  considering  what  course  to  take,  and  liow  to  manage  myself.  I  had 
some  emdish  goods  wtch  me  of  raloe,  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  my 
nephew  fiirnishnig  me  with  a  thousand  pieces  of  eight,  and  a  letter  of  credit  for 
more,  if  I  had  occasion,  that  I  might  not  be  straitened,  whaterer  mif  bt  happen* 
I  quicklY  disposed  of  my  goods  to  advantagOt  and,  as  I  originally  mtended,  I 
booghc  nere  some  very  good  diamonds,*  which  of  all  other  things,  were  the  moac 
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*  DiAiiOH».*-The  chemical  character  of  this  gem  has  been  incidentaUy  explained  ia 
tfie  notes  appended  anto  the  word  charcoal,  p^ges  15f ,  994,  Strange  as  k  m^  seaaft 
So  the  general  reader  not  verted  in  this  particnlar  branch  of  knowledge^  the  gen  and 
ibe  coal  are  in  fact  homoigeneoas  sabttaoces.  The  only  form  of  absolute  parity  in 
wbich  carbon  is  presented  ^nto  ns»  is  that  of  the  diooimd;  which  has  been  ptoved  1^ 
•xperimants  to  be  pore  carbon  in  a.crysialiaed  state*  according  to  HsNar.  This 
chemist  says  that,  in  order  to  effectoata  the  combustion  of  the  dimnmid^  it  isneeesary  la 
J^eep  it  exposed,  for  a  considerabla  time,  to  the  focus  of  a  powerful  burning  leas  and 
ia  a  vessel  filled  with  oxygen  gas.  (This  experiment  requires  a  complicated  apparatea; 
•  description  of  whicb  the  practical  reader  can  find  by  reference  to  most  of  the  books 
expressly  written  tcT facilitate  the  acquisition  of  chemical  knowledge  by  minute  inslrae- 
tioas  for  the  performance  of  experiments.)  Under  the  circumstances  alluded  to,  tha 
^iosMiiddoes  not  exhibit  the  appearance  of  active  inflammation,  but  is  slowly  and  almost 
insensibly  consumed,  it's  outer  surface  first  becoming  black.  The  temperature  required 
^r  its  combustion,  is  estimated  by  Mackbvzib  at  14°  of  WaoaBWOOfi'a  pyrometer 
ZlZtS9t^  of  Fahuxmhsit^s  thermometer:  but  by  GuTTON*MoavEA9  at  500(r  of  tbe 
latter.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  diamond  is  stated  by  Hxiiar=3*52lt.  Davt,  io 
-the  course  of  some  new  analytical  researches  on  the  nature  of  certain  bodies  particular^ 
.  the  alkalis,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  carbonaceous  matter  &c.  (described  in  the  Bakeiim 
Ucture  of  the  RoyaUSociety,  1809.)  examined  the  constitution  of  charcoal  by  the  test 
of  the  electrical  apparatus  of  Volta  Cimproperly  called  ''galvanism");  according  to 
this  statement,  charcoal  when  exposed  to  the  battecy  gave  out  carboaatcd  hydrogen ; 
and  when  heated  with  potassium,  (a  newly  discovered  m^talic  basis,^  formed  a  body 
spontaneously  inflammable.  Carbon  does  not  shew  any  marks  of  contaioiog  oaygen : 
but  he  says,  Csomewhat  in  contradiction  to  UayaT,)  the  dtamond  does  appear  to  cou« 
fain  a  minute  portion  of  that  element.  Considerinft  therefore  diamond  and  charcoal  as 
genericaily  the  same ;  we  may  without  impropiiety  add  unto  this  note,  some  faither  infor- 
mation op  the  latter  substance,  which  has  been^cquired  by  the  editor  since  those  on  the 
former  were  given  to  press.  According  to  some  recent  experiments,  made  by  Mr.  Baa- 
TRAVD,  it  appears  that  charcoal  possesses  the  power  of  counteracting  the  fatal  etfecte 
of  the  miuersl  poisons  on  the  animal  body.  He  enumerates  several  experiments  to 
prove  this  fact,  tlie  third  of  which  was  made  on  himself.  *'  At  half-past  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,"  he  states,  **  I  swallowed  fasting,  5  grains  of  arsenic  powder,  in  half  a 
glass  of  strong  mixture  of  chorcoaL  At  a  quarter  before  e^ht  o'clock,  I  perceived  m  . 
painful  sensation  of  heat  in  the  stomach,  with  great  thirst.  I  then  drank  another  glass 
of  the  mixture  of  charcoal.  At  half-past  nine  the  oppressive  pain  ceased  in  the  sto* 
mach,  and  was  followed  by  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  intestines.  Being  very  tbirs^, 
J  drauk  several  cups  of  an  infusion  of  orange-flowers,  and  at  a  quarter  put  ten  I  was 
completely  well.  At  noon  I  dined  as  usual,  without  inconvenience,  and  could  perceive 
no  further  derangement  in  the  digestive  functions.*'— The  same  experiment  was  aHule 
with  dbrrosive-sublinaateof  mercury, attended  by  the  same  result.  As  we  have  hitherto 
been  unacquainted  with  any  article  capable  of  rendering  the  mineral  poisons  inert,  the 
.^ommuuicaiion  by  Mr.  BsazBA»D,  of  the  result  of  bis  experiments,  is  of  conaiderablf 
importance. 

'  Haviug  thus  disposed  of  the  natural  history  of  the  dioaieiid;  there  remains  to  brii^{ 
the  reader  somewhat  acquainted  with  this  article  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  AomI 
^s  the  must  coovenient  mode  of  doing  this,  the  Editor  takes  lea%'e  to  quote  a  very  ampia 
|ind  satisfactory  account  thereof,  inMiLBVUK's  Oriental  Commerce  (ii,  79<)  i"^**  This 
gem  has  the  greatest  degree  of  transparency,  is  the  hardest,  most  beautiful  and  bril* 
liMtttvf  all  the  (i/eoAoai  stoucs,  aad  has  been  kuo>yn  from  the  remotest  agea.    Piaiaoads 
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jmpet  for  me*  m  wj  pvesent  circoontBiices;  became  I  xoM  bIwsjs  eaitj  (■} 
whole  estate  aboot  me. 


*'  are  found  only  io  the  East  lodies  and  inBrasil,  and  are  disiii^isbad  by  Jewellen 
into  onaUal  and  occidental ;  the  finest  and  hardest  being  always  tcrnied  erienUl, 
ivbether  the^  are  prodoqed  in  the  £aj||  Indies  or  noU  Diamondsi  when  in  their 
Tongb  Slate*  arc  either  in  the  form  of  roundish  pebbles*  withViining  surfaces,  or  of 
«cto«dral  crystals;  bat  thoogb  they  generally  appear  in  the  latter  form,  yet  their 
crystals  arc  often  irregular,  they  are  lamellated,  consisting  of  ^ery  thin  plates*  like 
IliOfte  of  talc,  but  ^ery  closely  united,  the  direction  of  which  must  be  ascertaintd  by 
•tie  lapidaries  before  they  can  work  them  properly.  They  are  nsnalty  corered  with  a 
thin  crust  which  renders  them  semi-transparent ;  but  when  this  is  removed,  they  are 
Irmspafeot  The  principal  diamond  mines  in  India  are  that  of  Raolconda  in  the 
Camotic ;  that  of  Goni,  or  Codlour.  also  in  the  Camatic ;  that  of  Sopielpour,  or  Gouat, 
in;  Bengal ;  and  that  of  Succandana  in  the  island  of  Borneo.  These  gems  ate 
generally  imported  from  Madras  in  their  rmigh  state,  in  small  parcels  railed  hube, 
neatly  secured  in  muslin^  and  sealed  by  tlie  merchant,  and  are  generally  sold  in  Europe 
by  the  invoice,  that  is,  are  bought  before  they  are  opened,  it  being  always  found  they 
contain  the  value  for  which  they  were  sold  in  India,  and  the  pnrcUasrr  gives  the 
importer  such  an  advance  on  the*inroicc  as  the  state  of  the  market  warrants.  The 
hulses  contain  stones  of  various  shapes  and  sises.  The  chief  things  to  be  observed 
in  purchasing  rough  diamonds  are,  1st,  the  coloor.  «d,  the  cleanness.  3cl,  ihe  shape. 

'•  I.  Colour. — ^The  colour  should  be  perfectly  crystaline,  rescmbliiip  a  drop  of  dew 
spring  water,  in  the  middle  of  which  yon  will  perceive  a  strung  light  playing  with  a 
great  deal  of  spirit.  If  the  coat  be  smooth  and  bright,  with  a  little  tincture  of  green  in 
it,  it  is  not  the  worse,  and  seldom  proves  bad ;  bat  if  there  is  a  mixture  of  yellow  with 
greeiT,  then  beware  of  it — it  is  a  soft  greasy  stone,  and  will  piovc  bad.  If  the  stone  htt 
a  rough  coat,  that  you  can  hardly  see  through  it,  and  the  coat  be  white,-  and  look  as  if 
#t  were  rough  by  art,  and  clear  of  flaws  or  veins,  and  no  blemish  cast  in  the  body  vi 
the  stone  (which  may  be  discovered  by  holding  it  against  the  light\  the  stone  will 
prove  good.  It  often  happens  that  a  stone  shall  appear  of  a  reddish  hire,  on  the  oat- 
ward  coat^  not  unlike  the  colour  of  rusty  iron ;  yet  by  looking  through  it  against  the 
light,  yon  may  observe  the  heart  of  the  stone  to  be  white  (and  if  there  be  any  black 
spots  or  flaws,* or  veins  in  H,  they  may  be  discovered  by  a  troe  eye,  although  the  coat 
e^the  stone  be  offaque),  and  such  stones  are  generally  good  and  clear.  If  a  diamond 
appears  fif  a  greenish  bright  coat,  resembling  apiece  of  green  glass,  inclining  to  black, 
it  generally  proves  hard,  and  seldom  bad  ;  such  stones  have  been  known  to  have  beea 
tlie  first  water,  and  seldom  worse  than  the  second  ;  but  if  any  tincture  of  yellow  seen 
to  he  mixed  with  it,  you  may  depend  upon  its  being  a  very  bad  stone.  All  stones  of 
a  milky  coat,  whether  the  coat  be  bright  or  doll,  if  never  so  little  inclining  to  a  bloeisk 
cast,  are  naturally  soft,  and  in  danger  of  being  flawed  in  the  cutting ;  and  though  they 
should  have,  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  yet  they  will  prove  dead  and  milkv,  and  turn 
to  no  account.  All  diamonds  of  cinnamon  coloor  ure  dubious ;  but  if  of  a  bright  coat, 
mixed  with  a  little  green,  then  they  are  certainly  bad,  and  are  accounted  amongst  the 
worst  6f  colours.  You  will  meet  with  a  great  many  diamonds  of  a  rough  cinnamon 
coloured  coat,  opaque  :  this  sort  is  generally  very  hard,  and  when  cut,  contains  a  great 
deal  of  life  and  spirit;  but  the  colour  is  very  uncertain;  it  is  sometimes  white,  some- 
times brown,  and  sometimes  a  very  fine  yellow. 

"  11.  Cleantiess. — Concerning  the  fouls  and  other  imperfections  that  take  from  the 
value  of  the  diamond,  we  mast  observe,  all  diaphanous  stones  are  originally  fluids,  sod 
spirttnoiis  distillations  falling  into  proper  celh  of  the  earth,  where  they  lie  till  they  are 
ripeiied,  and  receive  the  hardness  we  generally  find  them  of.  Every  drop  forms  aa 
entire  stone,  contained  in  its  proper  bed,  without  coats.  While  this  petrific  juice,  or 
the  matter  which  grows  in  the  stone,  is  in  its  original  tender  nature,  it  is  liable  to  all  the 
accidents  we  find  in  it,  and  by  which  it  is  so  uflen  damaged ;  for  if  some  little  particle 
or  sand  or  eorih  fall  into  the  tender  matter,  it  is  locked  up  in  it,  and  becomes  a  foul 
black  spot ;  and  fis  this  is  bigger  or  less,  so  it  diininishes  the  value  of  the  stone.  Flaws 
ere  occasioned  hy  some  accident,  shakejor  violence,  which  the  stone  received  whilst  ia 
its  bed,  or  iii  digging  it  out,  and  this  frequently  occasions  an  open  craclt  in  the  stone, 
sometimes  from  the  outside  to  the  centre,  and  sometimes  in  the  body  of  the  »tone, 
which  dees  not  extend  to  the  outside;  but  this  is  mach  the  worst,  and  wUl  require  great 
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-jytcf  «  loag  ally  htttp  waA  nuiy  }wopoHJii  tMide  for  niy  retom  toEnghm^ 

bot  Dooe  lalltiia  oat  to  my  nand^  the  Enpish  merchant  who  lodged  iHth  me,  and 

'  ■  ■  ■  — — — —.,— ^^...,1^ 

jadgment  to  know  bow  &r  il  does  extend.    It  ttkea  half  from  the  valae.    Holes  am 

formed  OD  the  oatside  of  the  rough  diamond*  and   most  be  oecaakMied  bysoaehaid 

])artic}e  of  sand  falling  into  ttie  tender  substance  of  the  stonek»  which  not  being  benvj 

enough  to  sink  into  the  middlet  remains  on  the  ontsido  thereof,  like  a  black  spot.  vA 

being  picked  off,  leaves  a  round  bole.    The  next  and  greatest  difficulty  will  be  to  SToid 

beamy  stones,  and  tins  requires  more  skill  and  practice  than  any  thing  yet  spoken  of  ^ 

yet  ome  and  opportunity  will  enable  yoo  to  discoTer  them.    Indeed  a  great  anoy 

•tones  are  a  little  beamy  in  the  roundest  (by  which  is  meant  the  edges) ;  but  it  is  not  so 

▼cry  material^  thoogb  it  diminishes  the  life  of  the  diamond.    By  beamy  stones  are 

meant  anch  as  look  fiiit  to  the  eye,  and  yet  are  so  full  of  veins  to  the  centre,  tb«t  no  art 

or  labour  can  polish  them.    These  veins  ran  throueh  several  parts  of  the  stone,  and 

sometimes  thioegii  all ;  and  when  they  appear  on  the  outside,  they  show  themselves 

like  protnberant  excrescences,  from  whence  nm  iminmerable  small  veins,  obliqoelY 

ctoflsing  one  another,  and  shooting  into  the  body  of  the  stone.    The  atone  itself  wut 

have  a  briebt  and  shining  coat,  and  the  veins  wall  look  hke  very  small  pieces  of  po* 

lished  ste«  rising  upon  the  surface  of  the  stone.    This  sort  of  stone  will  bear  no  po* 

Ksbing,  and  is  scarcely  worth  a  rupee  per  mangalin.    Sometimes  the  knot  of  the  veins 

will  be  in  die  centre ;  the  fibres  will  shoot  outward,  and  the  smalt  ends  terminate  iA 

the  coat  of  the  diamond.    Una  is  more  difficult  to  discover,  and  must  be  examined  by 

a  nice  eye;  yet  you  may  be  able  here  and  there  to  observe  a  small  protuberance,  like 

the  point  of  a  needle  lif&ng  apa  part  of  the  coat  of  the  stone :  and  though  by  a  great 

deal  of  laboar  it  sbonld  be  polished,  it  will  be  a  great  charge,  and  scarcely  pay  for  the 

CUttingroad  therefore  it  is  to  be  esteemed  as  little  better  than  the  former.    But  if  yoa 

are  not  very  careful,  they  will  throw  one  of  these  stones  into  a  parcel,  and  often  timet 

the  largest. 

'*  ni.  SImpe.— This  consists  of  three  articles ;  stones  in  four  points,  stones  in  two  points » 
and  flat  stones.    Stones  *m  four  points  consist  in  four  equilateral,  triangles  at  top  and 
the  same  at  bottom,  being  a  perfect  steragon  &  this  is  the  most  complete  shape  and 
'makes  the  best  brillianrs,  and  when  sawed  in  four  points,  the  best  rose  diamonds* 
which  are  esteemed  more  than  others,  whether  shaped  thus,  or  rougfa.    Stones  in  twa 
points  are  when  four  of  the  triangular  planes  are  broader  than  the  other  four,    lliii 
will  make  a  thinner  brilliaiv,  lose  more  in  the  catting  and  will  not  retain  so  much  life. 
For  roses,  it  must  be  sawed  through  two  points,  and  it  will  make  fine  roses,  but  not  so 
lively  as  the  former.    Stones  in  the  flat,  are  when  the  points  are  lo  depressed  and  con« 
flaed,  thai  yoa  only  see  the  traces  where  nature  would  have  polished  them,  had  they 
net  been,  confined;  and  therefore  tliey  are  frregolar  and  distorted.    In  cutting  these 
•tones  they  do  not  regard  the  points,  but  make  the  flat  wiy  either  roses  or  brilliants, 
Tliese  stones  may  be  split  rough  in  these  shapes;  they  lose  more  in  cutting  tlian  the 
others.    All  indian-cnt  stones  are  called  lasks  or  lasques :  they  are  in  general  ill  shaped, 
er  irregular  in  their  form;  their  substance  or  depth  is  ill- proportioned ;  some  have  more 
of  the  stone  substance  at  top  than  at  bottom;  the  table,  or  face,  is  seldom  in  the  centre 
of  the  stone ;  sometimes  it  is  of  an  extrava^nt  breadth,  and  sometimes  too  small,  and 
noae  of  them  are  properly  polished.     Tfie  chief  thing  regarded  is,  that  of  saving  the 
siae  and  weight  of  the  stones.    These  stones  are  always  new  wrought  when  brought  to 
JSarepe.     Such  as  have  the  least  stain,  speck,  flaw,  or  appearance  of  veins  should  be 
rejected.    For  the  valuation  of  diamonds  of  ail  weights,  Mr.  Jefferies  lays  down  the 
following  nile.    He  flrst  supposes  the  value  of  the  rough  diamond  to  be  settled  at  SL 
per  carat  at  a  medium ;  then  to  find  the  value  of  diamonds  ol  greater  weights,  multiply 
the  square  of  tlieir  weight  by  two,  and  the  product  is  the  value  re  )uired.     For  instance, 
to  (jod  the  value  of  a  rough  diamond  of  two  carats  *iX?=:4,  the  square  of  the  weiglit, 
which  multiplied  by  two,  gives  8^.  the  value  of  a  rough  tiianiond  of  two  carats.    For 
finding  the.  value  of  manufactured  diamonds,  he  supposes  half  tlieir  weight  to  be  lost  in 
mannfaciuring  them;  aud  therefore  to  find  their  value,  maitiplj  the  square  of  double 
their  weigiit  by  two,  which  will  give  their  true  value  in  pounds.    Thus,  to  find  the 
valoe  of  a  wrought  diamond  of  two  carats,  find  the  square  of  double  the  weight  that  is 
.4x4ssi6,  Ibea  16xSc=:99.    So  that  the  true  value  uf  a  wrought  diamotid  of  two 
carats  is  &3t 

'*  The  largest  diamond  ever  kn<iwn  in  the  world  is  one  belonging  to  the  Quefn  of 
Portugal  which  was  found  in  brasil;  it  is  still  uncut;  it  weighs  1,680  carats,  and  if  valued 
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w^M  I  bad  coQtracM  aa  iDtinuito  moqaamUmm  vwih,  ca»f  to  aiamienftnnni;, 
'^  CounUrymuMf^  s^s  hm,  H  faave  a  project  to  coaMumjcate  to  you,  which,  ai  it 
toit^  wkb  njF  tbouffbts^  may,  for  oi^ht  I  knoir,  soit  with  Tour's  atso,  when  yoo 
shall  have  tborooghly  coosidered  k.  Here  we  are  posted,  you  by  aocMent,  and 
I  by  my  own  choice,  in  a  part  of  the  world  vtrj  remote  from  our  own  country; 
bot  it  is  in  a  cooiitiy  where^  by  us  who  understand  trade  and  business,  a  ^reat 
ileal  of  money  is  to  be  got.  If  you  will  put  1000/.  to  my  1000/.  we  will  hire  a 
ship  here,  the  first  we  can  get  to  our  minds  s  you  shall  be  captain,  Uil  be  mer. 
ehant,  and  we'll  go  a  trading  voyage  to  China :  for  what  should  we  ^tand  still 
for  ^  The  wbole  world  is  in  motioa,  rolling  round  and  round ;  all  the  creatoret 
of  God,  heavenly  bodies  and  earihly,  are  busy  and  diligent ;  why  should  we  be 
idle  ?  There  are  no  drones  in  Uie  world  but  mea ;  why  should  we  be  ef  thil 
number?'* 

X  liked  this  proposal  tery  well,  aad  the  more  becaoie  it  seened  to  be  ci* 
pressed  with  so  moeh  good- will,  and  in  so  frjendly  a  manner.  I  will  not  say 
bot  that  I  might,  by  my  loose  unhinged  circumstances,  be  the  fitter  to  embrace 
a  proposal  fbr  trade,  or  indteed  any  thing  else ;  whereas,  otherwise,  trade  was 
none  of  my  element.  Howerer,  I  might  perhaps  say  with  some  truth,  diat 
if  trade  was  not  my  element,  rambling  wa^,  tkjid  no  proposal  for  seeing  any 
part  of  the  world  which  I  had  never  seen  before,  could  possibly  come  amiis 
tome.  ' 

It  was,  however,  some  time  before  we  could  get  a  ship  to  oor  minds,  sod 
when  we  had  got  a  vessel,  it  wa&  not  easy  to  get  engUsh  sailors ;  that  is  to  say, 
so  many  as  were  necessary  to  govern  die  voyage,  and  manage  the  sailors  wkioh 
we  should  pick  up  thero*  After  some  tiniQ,  we  got  a  mate,  a  boatswain,  and 
a  gunner,  english ;  a  carpenter,  and  three  foremast  men,  dutch.  With  these 
we  found  we  could  do  well  enough,  having  Indian  seamen,  such  as  they  were, 
to^make  op. 

There  are  so  many  travellers  who  bave  writteu  the  history  of  their  voyages 
and  travels  this  way,  that  it  would  be  very  little  diversion  to  an^  body  to  give 
n  long  account  t>f  the  places  we  went  to,  and  the  people  who  inhabit  there ; 
Aeae  things  I  leave  to  others,  and  refer  the  reader  tci  those  jourhaila  and  travels 
of  Englishmen,  of  which  many,  I  find,  are  publilhed,  and  more  promised  every 

according  to  the  above  mentioned  rule,  this  grsai  gen  mutt  be  worth  5644800ii.  tteriing. 
The  famous  diamond  which  adorns  the  sceptre  af  the  Broperor  of  Roiaja,  ooder  dia 
eagle  at  the  top  of  it,  weighs  779  earati,  and  is  worth  4,854,7i8/,  altliougb  k  hardly  co^ 
}50,0001.  Tliis  diamond  was  one  of  the  eyea  of  an  idol  ia  the  island  of  Seringhaai  ia 
the  Carnatic.  A  frencb  grenadier  who  Iwd  deserted  frota  tfaenr  ladian  service,  cob« 
trived  so  as  to  become  one  of  the  priests  of  the  idol,  from  which  he  had  the  opportvnity 
to  steal  its  eye ;  he  escaped  from  thence  to  Madras^  A  captain  of  a  ship  bought  it  for 
f  0,000  rupees;  afterwards  a  jew  gave  about  ISiOOOi.  for  it;  at  last  a  Oreek  aKfehanl 
offered  it  for  sale  at  Amsterdam  in  1766,  and  the  rusiian  Prince  Orloff  made  this 
acquisition  for  the  Empress  of  Russia.  The  next  diamond  it  tliat  o£  the  Great  Mogul 
and  is  cut  in  rose;  it  weighs  379  carats,  end  is  worth  according;  to  the  above  nity 
being  cut,  633,728i.  Tavemier  states,  it  weighed,  when  roagh,  793  carats ;  if  so,  its  loss 
by  cutting  was  very  trilling.  Another  diamond  of  the  Queen  of  Portogal,  which  weight 
215  carats,  is  very  fine,  and  is  worth  at  least  369,800  gnineas.  The  diamond  wfaidi 
belonged  to  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  now  to  the  Emperor  of  Geraieny,  weighs 
193i  carats,  but  it  has  somewhat  of  a  citron  hoe;  and  it  is  worth  at  least  lOO,SdO 
guinea).  TiviaNZia  mentioned  having  seen  a  diamond  at  GoJcouda,  weighing  ff4f  fi 
carats,  for  which  he  offered  400,000  rupees,  but  could  not  procure  it  under  50O|00(S 
about,  62,500/.  The  diamond  called  the  **  Pitt,"  or  *'  Regent,"  weighs  136|-  carats  and 
is  considfred  worth  about  208,333 guineas,  althougUit  did  not  co^t  above  hull  that  valoe. 
The  diamond,  called  the  Pigot,  weiglis  474  carats,  *^d  is  an  extremely  fioo-onc  s  it  was 
disposed  of  by  the  Pigot  family  iu  IQOO,  by  lottery,  forttQQOL  which  exceeda  iu  vatae, 
according  to  Jeffcries's  mode  of  calculation.  Diamonds  may  be  imfHirted  dury  free> 
aaving  the  duty  granted  to  tlie  East  lodia  Company  on  diamonds  impprud  Irom  aoy 
^Uce  within  the  limits  of  tlieii  charter." 
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4nj  1  it  is  enov^nibr  «ie  lo  tell  yon  thtt  w  ib«1»  thbva/igg  te  4iihiii»*  m  te 
iklamd  of  Samstra,  aod  ftom  thettoe  to  8iain,t  where  we  exdMngtd  soon  of 

*  AcBiM  :<— A  GonsiderabU  fowa  4M»  iIm  itlMid  of  8iiwu*t  hi  6^  fl^  N.  95^  96'  B* 

sitotud  by  tbe  side  of  a  xiver  which  W*  mto  tho  tea  by  tevepiJ  hvwicheaf  wparatiiig 

the  low  cpuntry  iato  islands  i  and  this  low  phwoi  formed  beivo^n  tho  loot  of  the  moamf 

tains  and  the  sea,  is  partly  inundated  during  tlie  rainy  season.    This  was  formefl|»  • 

place  of  great  trade  and  frequented  by  ships  from  the  different  countries  in  Europe^  m 

well  as  from  China,  and  all  parts  of  India^  when  the  kingdom  of  Achin  was  powerful 

and  flourishing:  but  it  is  now  become  feeble  mid  much  reduced,  many  of  the  i^/abt 

or  chiefs,  who  formerly  were  tributary  to  the  king,  being  now  independent*    Gold» 

campiiory    pepper,  sulphur,  beetel,  &c.  used  to  be  exported,  aod  siitl  there  It 

some  trade  carried  ou  by  small  yessels  from  different  parts  of  India,  but  large  ship* 

now  seldom  touch  here  unless  tp  procure  refreshments.    Rice,  bullocks,  pookiy* 

vegetables  and  fresh  water,  may  be  generally  gotten  in  abondance.    Tbe  principu 

entrance  of  the  river  has  a  shole  bar,  which  a  boat  hardly  can  pass  at  low  water;  bet 

vessels  from  20  to  30  tons  burthen  ma^  enter  the  ciFer  at  high  water,  when  tbe  rise  eC 

tide  is  about  7  feet  on  the  springs,  high  water  at  9  b.  full  and  change  ([ ,  aabjecl  te 

irregularities  from  winds  or  other  censes.    Tbe  common  anchoiage  of  tbe  read  is  in  IW 

9t  10,  or  14  fathoms  water,  aboet  2  or  3  miles,  off  tbe  entrance  of  the  river,  witli  the 

same  bearing  S. i£. to  S.E^in  5°38'N.    Here  vessels  are  vreU  sheltered  from  the 

S.W.  m^mMoa,  which  generally  prevails  from  April  to  November  :  in  the  other  season* 

the  easterly  winds  are  seldom  jstrong;  but  north-westers  happen  at  times  t  these  blow 

in  with  great  force,  and  require  good  ground-tackle  (page  7,)  to  ride  secure,  against 

tliem.    In  the  road  and  near  the  shore,  land  and  sea  breezes  are  often  experienced  in 

both  seasons;  but  the  land^brefzes  are  very  partial,  seldom  extending  beyond  the 

adjacent  islands.    Traders  here,  ought  not  to  give  any  goods  on  eredit,  for  in  such  ease 

payment  probably  will  never  be  made.    Ships*  while  at  anchor  in  the  load'  must  be 

guarded  against  atucks  from  the  Pedir  pirates;  who,  being  connected  with  the  p^ofAm 

at  Achin,  may  obtain  information  when  any  vessels  are  in  a  defenceless  state.    {Home* 

Bcnon:  Directumtfm' aaiiing,  j-c.  ii,  43..j8abii  tfj^ttttttcks  uix,  314.)    This  is  tbe 

enly  kmgdom  on  Sumatra  tliat  ever  arrived  to  snob  a  degree  ef  political  ooBaeqneBO^ 

in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  as  to  occasion -its  transactions  becoming  a  aebject  of  general 

history:. its  present  extent  reaches  ao  farther  inkad  than  about  50  miles:  on  the 

western  coast  its  jurisdiction  terminates  at  Baroos.    Achin  was  first  visited  by  the 

English,  under  Sir  James  Lancastbr,  1603.    In  1615»  Captain  Best  carried  letters 

ifrom  King  Jambs  I,  to  the  King  of  Achin,  and  formed  a  treaty,  by  which  privilege  of 

trade,  and  liberty  to  settle  a  factory  at  Tekoo,  on  the  arestem  coast  of  Sumatra  (jQt.  d 

xxxi»  477,)  were  granted  on  paying  7  per  cent,  on  imports  and  exports ;  in  return  for 

which  the  persons  and  property  of  the  U>ndon  Company's  servants  were  to  be  protected* 

en  promises  being  made  of  large  presents.    By  this  treaty  tbe  King  of  Achin  made  the 

father  curious  stipulation  that  *<  10  mastiff-dogs  and  10  bitches,  and  a  great  piece  of 

cannon,  wherein  a  man  might  sit  upright,  should  be  set  out  to  him."    (Milburk; 

Oriental  Commerce ;  ii,  327.) 

f  SiAM : — At  the  head  of  the  gvlph  of  Siam  is  the  river  Meinam,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  sea  by  several  mouths,  forming  a  number  of  small  low  islands,  which 
cminot  be  seen  above  3  leagues  off  |  but  it  Is  rather  more  elevated  at  ihe  easterti 
.branch,  by  which  it  may  be  known.  This  is  the  best  navigable  channel,  although  the 
bar  has.on  it  only  8  or  9  feet  water  at  low  tide,  and  projects  about  1}  league  out  from 
the  entrance ;  there  is  17  or  18  feet  on  it  at  high  water,  spring-tides  ;  and  19  or  90 
feet  in. the  three  autumnal  months,  when  the  river,  swelled  by  periodical  rains,  inun- 
dates the  low  country.  The  entrance  of  tho  river  is  in  latitude  13°  30^  N.  longitude, 
aoout  lOl^  16'  £.  the  anchorage  is  to  about  three  or  four  leagues  southward  from  the 
bar,  in  any  depth  thought  proper.  In  ascending  tbe  river,  the  first  place  of  note  is 
Baakok,  upon  an  island  about  10  leagues  from  the  sea;  it  is  nearly  1^  mile  long,  and 
about  half  tht^t  in  breadth.  It  is  enclosed  with  fortified  walls  ;  and  the  country  here- 
abouts is  well  inhabited.  The  navigation  of  the  river  thus  f^r  is  quite  safe,  and  tbe 
foundings  regular  from  9  tu  6  fathoms  water  ;  bottom  mitd.  About  S4  leagues  np  the 
river  is  Juthia  or  Judin,  the  present  metropolis  and  residence  of  the  king  of  Siam: 
It  is  gcographicairy  situated  in  latitude  14°  lo  N.  to  which  position  it  has  been  removed 
from  the  site  of  Bankok,  which  it  formerly  occupied.  The  coantry  is  very  flat,  and  so 
intersected  by  can&ls  from  the  river,  that  tlie  inhabitants  communicate  by  boatk  like 
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•iir  wares  for  opium,*  and  some  arrack  $  the  first  a  eommodity  wkich  bean 
h  great  price  among  the  Chinese,  and  which,  at  that  time,  was  muck  wanted 
there.    In  a  word,  we  went  up  to  8osham,f  made  a  very  great  royage,  were 

»iM— — — »i— ^— — — ^— — «M^^— ■— — ^— ^— — — — — ^i— —      I   .     I      I       - Ill  . 

as  in  Holland  and  Venice.  Siam  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  trade,  Mai«delslo» 
■a  intelligent  traToller,  wlio  Tinted  it  iu  1639,  gives  the  following  accoant  of  it:— 
**  The  principal  commerce  consists  in  stuffs  broagbt  from  Surat  and  the  coast  of  Coro- 
nandel,  all  sorts  of  Chinese  commodities,  precioos  stones,  gold,  benjamin,  [benzoin,] 
wax,  copper,  lead,  indigo,  calambac  wood,  brazil  wood,  sapphires,  rnhies,  &e.  but 
above  all,  deer  skins,  whereof  they  furnish  the  Japanese  with  about  50000  every  year ; 
it  likewise  yields  a  great  trade  in  sice/  which  they  transport  to  all  the  neigbboariDg 
iles.'*  The  english  settled  a  factory  here  soon  after  they  visited  India ;  but  finding  it 
expensive  and  unprofitable,  it  was  withdrawn  in  16S3.  It  was  re-estabFished  some 
jears  afterwards ;  but  the  kingdom  being  involved  in  wars  with  its  neighbours,  snd 
some  english  propertv  having  been  seised,  the  factors  were  again  withdrawn,  and  war 
was  declared  agahnt  Siam  by  our  east>indian  settlements  in  1686.  Matters  were  after- 
%mrds  compromised  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that'the  state  of  the  country,  or  of  the 
trader  has  since  that  period,  induced  the  E.  I.  company  to  resume  a  direct  intercourse. 
For  upwards  of  half  a  century  past,  Siam  has  been  in  a  very  unsettled  state,  arising  from 
the  hostilities  in  which  it  has  been  engaged,  more  particularly  against  Pegu.  Althoogh 
JSaropeans  have  discontinued  the  trade  with  this  country,  owing  to  the  impoverisbed 
and  disturbed  vtate  of  the  kingdom,  and  delay  in  business  occasioned  by  foreign 
traders  being  obliged  to  retail  their  merchandise,  there  is  still  a  great  commercial  inter- 
course carried  on  in  large  junks,  between  Siam,  China,  Cochin-china,  and  several 
Malay  ports. 

*  Op  1 17  M ;— formed  from  o«(f,  juice,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  a  narcotic  gummy  •resinoui 
juice,  drawn  from  the  head  of  the  white  poppy,  and  afterwards  inspissated.  It  is  of 
a  dsrk '  reddish-brown  colour  in  the  mass,  and  when  reduced  into  powder,  yellow, 
When  the  juice  Hows  of  itself  throogh  incisions  made  in  the  poppy-heads  it  is  properly 
called  opium.  When  drawn  by  expression,  it  ought  rather  to  be  called  mecomum. 
The  difference  between  the  qualities  add  virtues  of  ihe  two  juices  is  very  considerable. 
The  former  is  preferable  on  all  ecooants^  but  it  is  exceedingly  rare ;  the  Turks,  among 
whom  it  is  produced,  and  who  make  great  use  of  it,  never  allowed  it  to  be  exported. 
8o  that  it  is  the  latter  (hat  is  ordiaarily  used  among  us,  and  sold  for  opium.  Kampfer 
relates,  that  the  heads,  when  almost  ripe,  are  woanded  with  a  five-edged  instrument, 
by  which  as  many  parallel  incisions  are  made  at  once 'from  top  to  bottom;  that  die 
juice  which  exudes  is  next  scraped  off,  and  the  other  side  of  the  head  wounded  in 
Jike  manner  ;  and  that  the  juice  is  afterwards  worked  with  a  little  water,  till  it  acquirrs 
the  consistence,  tenacity,  and  brightness  of  the  finest  pitch.  It  is  mostly  brought  from 
the  Levant  in  flat  cakes,  or  irregular  masses,  from  four  to  about  sixteen  ounces  in 
weight,  covered  with  leaves;  generally  very  impure  ;  the  Levantines,  to  shorten  their 
labor,  and  to  have  the  more  juice,  drawing  it  equally  from  the  heads  and  the  leaves 
of  poppies  by  expression,  and  then  reducing  it  to  the  thickness  of  an  extract  by  fire. 
Though  a  late  traveller  into  their  countries  assures  us,  it  is  drawn  by  decoction  and 
afterwards  inspissated.    (See  Mem,  Acad,  R.  Seien.  17Sf .) 

t  SusBAM  :— By  this  nanie(which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  m«ps),it  seems  probable  that 
KoBivsoN  Cause  a  meant  to  describe  Cbnsan,  or  Cbeo-shan,  a  harbour  formed  by  no- 
raeroos  islands,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  China,  in  latitude  about  9^  t&  N.  lon- 
gitude 1S1°  41'  £.  or  21  leat^ues  northward  of  the  Que-san  isles ;  and  3  or  4  leagues  north* 
ward  of  Kee-to  point.  This  place  is  locally  situated  near  the  S.W.  end  of  tlie  island 
Cheu-sban,  which  is  about  9  leagues  long,  and  5  broad,  and  3  leagues  distant  from  tin: 
miiin*land  ;  it  gives  its  name  to  the  entire  group,  and  is  a  dependency  of  the  province 
of  Qtie^keang.  The  harbour  is  sale  and  convenient,  with  anchoruge  for  shipping 
within  a  cable-length  of  the  shore  ;  from  whence  the  toWn  is  distant  n^ara  mile  :  tlii) 
latter  is  surrounded  with  a  Ibrtified  stone  wall,' about  three  miles  in  circumference,  hav> 
iug  4  great  gates,  on  which  are  planted  a  lew  old  iron  cannon.  The  hous< s  are  but  lueauly 
built.  Here  th«'  governor  of  the  island  resides,  and  about  4000  inhuhiiants,  iiio»:i}' 
fishermen  aad  soldier;*.  Outside  the  islands,  at  a  small  distance,  the  depths  oi  water 
are  from  20  to  SO  fathoms.  In  1700,  the  English  first  vi^ted  Chco  shnn,  and  were 
received  aroicatily  by  the  governor^  but  they  experienced  di^icully  in  obuiining 
^rmisston  to  land  goods  ur  to  trade  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  an  order  arrived  fruro 
(ke  emperor  to  compel  them  to  quit  the  port,  by  Mhtch  ibe  JC.  1.  company  sutfcrcti« 
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eight  tnotithft  out,  returned  to  Bengnl;  and  I  was  very  well  satisfied  with 
my  adventure.  I  observe  that  our  people  in  England  often  admire  how  officers 
whom  the  company  sends  into  India,  and  the  merchants  who  generally  stay 
there,  j^et  such  very  great  estates  as  they  do,  and  sometimes  come  home  worth 
from  sixty  to  seventy,  and  even  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  a  time :  buC 
it  is  no  wonder,  or,  at  least,  we  shall  see  so  much  farther  into  it,  when  we 
ooDsider  the  innumerable  ports  and  places  where  they  have  a  free  commerce, 
that  it  will  be  none  ;  and  much  less  will  it  be  so,  when  we  consider,  that,  a( 
those  places  and  ports  where  the  english  ships  oome,  th«re  h  such  great  and 
constant  demand  for  the  growth  of  all  other  countries,'  that  there  is  a  oertaia 
vend  for  the  returns,  as  well  as  a  market  abroad  for  tlie  goods  carried  out. 

In  short  we  made  a  good  vo;fage,  and  I  got  so  much  money  by  my  iirst 
adventure,  and  such  an  insight  into,  the  method  of  getting  more,  that,  bad  I 
been  twenty  years  younger,  I  dhould  have  been  tempted  to  have  stayed  here, 
aod  sought  no  farther  for  making  any  fortune  :  but  what  was  all  this' to  a  man 
upwards  of  threescore,  who  was  rich  enough,  and  came  abroad  more  ip  obe- 
dience t^  a  restless  desire  of  seeing  the  world,  than  a  covetous  desire  of  gaining 
in  it  I  And,  indeed,  1  think  it  is  with  great  justice  I  now  call  it  restless  desire, 
for  it  was  so.  When  I  was  at  home,  I  was  restless  to  go  abroad ;  and  when  I 
was  abroad,  I  was  restless  to  be  at  home.  I  say,  what  was  this  gain  to  roe? 
I  was  rich  enough  already^  nor  had  I  any  uneasy  desires  about  getting  mora* 
money  s  and,  therefore,  the  profit  of  the  voyage  to  me  was  of  no  peat  force 
for  the  prompting  me  forward  to  farther  uncfertakings  ;  hence,  I  thought,  that, 
b^r  this  vojjrage,  I  had  made  no  progress  at  all,  because  I  was  come  back,  as  I 
might  call  it,  to  the  place  from  wnence  I  came,  as  to  a  home  i  whereas,  my  eye, 

-Ml ,_   _i_^ ■ „_        -        _  '  ■ — ' — ~' — ' "^" 
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severe  loss.  Three  hundred  islands  ars  said  to  be  comprised  between  this  place,  and< 
the  Que-san  isles  ;  a  space  of  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  in  width  ;  among^ 
which  there  are  many  valuable  and  commodious  harbours,  fit  for  ships  of  the  greatest '^ 
burden.  This  advantage  added  to  its  central  situation  with  regard  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  China,  and  its  contiguity  to  Corea,  Japan,  Leoo-keoo,  and  Formosa,  make  it  fk  place 
of  great  trade^  particularly  to  Ning-poo,  a  great  commercial  cibr,  bordering  on  the 
province  of  Che-keang,  Twelve  vessels  are  dispatched  annually  for  copper,  from  one 
of  Its  ports  to  Japan. 

)&obinje(im  €rujeroe.  ^       B  B 
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wtiicfi,  like  that  which  Solomon  sf^eaks  of,*  waa  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  wti 
still  more  desirous  of  wander infr^aud  seeing.  I  was  come  into  a  part  of  the 
world  which  I  was  never  in  before,  and  that  pare,  in  particular,  which  [  kd 
heard  much  of,  and  was  resolved  to  see  as  much  of  it  as  I  could ;  and-  tbeo  I 
thought  I  might  say  I  had  seen  ail  the  worhi'that  wa^  worth  seeing. 

But  my  fellow-traveller  and  I  had  different  notions :  I  do  not  name  this 
to  insist  on  my  own,  for  1  acknowledge  his  were  the  most  just,  and  the  moat 
suited  to  the  end  of  a  merchant's  Hfe  ;  who,  when  he  is  abroad  upoa  ad- 
ventures, it  is  his  wisdom  to  stick  to  that,v  as  the  best  thing  for  him,  which 
he  is  like  to  get  the  most  money  by...  My  new  friend  kept  himself  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing,  and  would  have  been  content  to  have  gone  like  a  car- 
rierH  horse,  always  to  the  same  inn,  backward  and  forward,  provided  he  could  find 
his  account  in  it.  On  the  other  hand,* mine  was  the  notion  of  a  rambling  boj, 
that  never  cares  to  see  a  thing  twice  over.  But  this  was  not  all :  I  bad  a 
kind  of  impatience  upon  me  to  be  nearer  borne,  and  yet  the  most  unsettled 
resolution  imagii^ble  which  way  to  go.  In  the  interval'of  the^  consultations, 
my  friend,  who  was  always  upon  the  search  for  business,  proixtoed  another 
voyage  to  me,  viz,  among  the  spice-islands,  and  to  bring  home  a  load  of  clovetf 
'■.'    ■ . '  .,  ■  ,       .,1      ■■     I.       .,       ■  ■    ■  — 

♦  EcckiiatUSt  i,  a  "  " 

f  Clot*  >— (Coryvpfty/iM!,  in  botany,  a  genut  of  the  polyandria-monogynia  class.) 
Its  characters  are  these  ;  it  bath  a  double  eropalement ;  the  flower  i#of  cue  Ieaf»CQt 
into  foar  obtuse  parts,  upon  which  the  germen  is  situated  ;  the  frnit  hath  another  cbh 
palenirnt,  which  is  small,  and  slighily  divided  into  four  parts  which  are  permanent. 
.The  flower  bath  lour  blunt  petals,  and  hath  many  stamina.    The  germen  issitoat^d 
voder  the  flower,  which  afterwards  becomes  a  sof(  berry  with  two  cells.*  each  containing 
a  kidney-shaped  seed.    There  are^ve  species.    The  fruit  is  somewhat  in  fotta  oft 
.nail  ;  whence  the   term  clove,  from  the  french   cldu,  a  nail.    The  clove-tree  was 
amiently  very  common  in  the  Molucca  islands,  where  all  the  eurbpean  nations,  who 
traffic  in  spices  to  the  Indies,  furnished  themselves  with  w'bat  quiintity  of  ctoVes  they 
required.    At  present,  there  are  scarce  any  found  hot  in  the  Island  of  Teraate;  tba 
Dutch,  in  order  to  render  themselves  masters  of  that  raerchandise»  hawing  duguptba 
clove  trees  of  rhe  Moluccas,  and  transplanted  them  to    Ternate ;  in  erdnr  tSiat  none 
•  may  be  had  but  through  their  hands.    The  tree  is  very  large  ;  Its  ba^k  resembles 
that  of  the  olive  tree*  and  its  leaves  those  of  the  laurel  :  its  fruit  falling,  takes  root ; 
and  tfaas  it  multiplies  iuelf  without  any  culture.    It  is  said,  it  will  noi  allow  any  other 
hferb  or  tree. to  grow  near  it,.;  Its  excessive  beat  drawing  to  it  all  the  humidity  of  the 
,  soil.    When  the  clove  first  begins  to  appear,  it  is  of  a  greenish  white  colour;  as  it 
.  ripens,  it  grj^ws  brown.    Nor  is  there  anj  preparation  necessary  in  order  to  render  1t 
.  such  as  it  comes  to  us,  but  to  dry  it  in  the  sun  c  whatever  some  authors  talk  of 'flht 
steeping  it  in  sea-water,  to  prevent  it  from  worms.*  Inlbe  inside  of  a  dove  are  found 
a  style  and  stamina,  with  their  apices,  and  towards  the  larger  ertd,  there  shoot  out 
^from  their  four  angles,  four  little  poitats  like  a  stor;  in  the'roiddle  of  which  k  aMdfld 
ball,  of  a  lighter  colour  than  the  rest,  composed  of  fo\ir  small  ^aliss  or  leases,  which  seem 
to  be  the  unexpeiitieH  petals  of  the  flower.    Cloves  must  beehosen  fir^,'bnttlie>  harsh 
to  the  touch,  well  grown^  of  a  dusky  reddish  cr>luur,  a  rough  aromatic  taste,  an  agreeaUa 
traeli,  and,  if  possible,  with  the  shank  on.    This  spice  acquires  .weight  by,  imbibiog 
.  water,  which  it  wiU  do  at  soiae  considerable  distance* .  The  Ducch,  who  trade  ia 
cloves,  make  a  couMderahle  adtantage  by  knowing  tliis  secret.    They  ^ell  th^m  alw^^s 
,  by  weight,  and  when  a  bag  of  cloves  is  ordered,  they  hang  it  several  hours  before  thev 
.  send  it  in*  at  about  two  Jfeet  distance  over  a  vessel  of  water  :  thev  carefully  watch 
the  time  when  the  cloves  have  imbibed  the  proper  quantity,  that  tne~fraod  may  pais 
undiscovered.    This  will  add  many  pounds  to  the  weight,  which  the  oriwary  purchaser 
pays  for  on  the  spot.    This  is  often  practised  in  the  spice  islands,  and  sometimes  in 
Europe ;  but  the  degree  of  moisture  most  be  more  carefully  watched  in  the  former 
pla^ ;  for  there  a  bag  of  cloves  will,  in  one  night*8  time*  attract  so  much  wMer,  that 
it  may  be  pressed  out  of  them  by  squ^ez)ng  them  with  the  hand.   'Clovfcs  are  Ibe 
.  hottest  and  roust  acrid  of  aromatic  substances,  and  their  properties  ate,  to  Warn  and 
dry,  to  correct  a  Lad-smelling  breath,    to  sharpen  Uie    sight,    fbrtify  the    stomach 
and  lirer,  and  check  vomiting.     They,  are  used  in  apoplexieS|  palsies*    lethargies* 
and  othec  diseases  of  the  brain.    Such  of  iikc  fruit  as  escape  the  gatherers,  grow  and 
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itom  thie  Manillas,*  or  thereabouts ;  places  wbere  indeed  the  Butch  do  trade  ;t 
bat  the  jsiaods  pairtly  belong  to  the  Spaniards ;t   though  we  went  not  so  far; 
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swell  on  the  tree,  and  become  full  of  a  gum  ;  these  are>eometimes  used  in  nedicinev 
and  are  called  mother  of  cloves.  There  is  also  an  oil  drawn  from  cloves  bjr  distillation* 
moderately  pungent ;  which,  when  new,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  but  reddens  as  ft 
grows  old  ;  it  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  sovereign  remedy  for  tooth  acb,  and  in  composf- 
tions  with  the  same  view  as  the  fruits.  It  is  also  much  used  among  the  perfumers.  No 
plant,  nor  any  part  of  any  plant,  contains  so  large  a  proportion  of  essential  oil,  as 
t^.e  clove  ;  and  this  oil  is  heavier  than  water.  From  sixteen  ounces  of  cloves,  Nbuman!^ 
obtained,  by  distillation,  two  ounces  and  two  drachms ;  and  Hoffmann  obtained  from 
the  same  quantity  an  ounce  and  a  half.  The  pungency  of  cloves  is  owing  to  a  cooC- 
bination  of  resin  with  essential  oil. 

*  Manillas  : — This  appears  to  be  a  misnomer  on  the  part  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
9r  of  his  original  editor,  De  Fob,  in  applying  the  pluralized  name  of  a  single  islandji 
or  rather  of  a  single  place  in  one  of  the  islands,  to  the  whole  group  of  the  Phiiipinas  ; 
unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  an  error  of  the  press,  and  that  Moluccas  or  Malucbs  be  meant; 
.which  is  probable  from  cloves  being  mentioned.  It  nppears,%  however,  the  same  in 
three  editions,  that  the  editor  has  collated  in  order  to  form  the  present  one.         , 

f  Dutch  : — Among  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands were  ea||y  distinguished  for  their  love  of  foreign  trade,  and  their  skill  in  nautical 
affairs:  the  habits  of  industry  and  economy  which  they  thereby  acquired,  animated 
.  with  the  spirit  of  independence,  which  they  inherited  from  their  bai avian  ancestonr, 
gradually  rendered  them  a  sensible,  intelligent,  enterprising  people.    Their  first  endea* 
vour  to  participate  in  the  advantages  of  oriental  commerce  was,  by  attempting  to  sail 
round  the  north  of  Europe.    This  attempt  was  made  by  4  ships  under  William  Ba« 
BENTZ,  in  1594.    He  sailed  (torn  the  Texel  in  June,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  tho 
latitude  of  78°  N.  when,  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  bis  companions  to  persevere,  he 
returned  to  Holland',  on  l6th  September.    This  attempt  was  repeated  the  two  following 
years,  with  similar  ill  success  ;  indeed  with  worse,  for,  in  the  last  expedition,  BAnsNTk 
perished  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Novaia-Zerolia.  Passing  over  various  political  and 
military  vicissitudes,  too  numerous  to  be  compressed  into  the  limits  of  a  note,  suffice- 
it  to  say,  that  the  following  is  an  account  of  the  settlements  belonging  to  the  Butch  in 
1664  :  and  which  may  be  considered  as  the  settle  of  their  power  at  the  period  described 
by  Robinson-Crusoe:  Amboyna,  Banda  isles,  Poolo-Roon,  Ternate,^and. the  other 
Moluccas  (the  Spaniards  having  abandoned  their  settlements  there).  Macassar  and 
Hanado,  in  Celebes ;  Timor,  Bima  or  Sumbawa,  Jambee,  Palemban,  and  Tndraghiri,  in 
>Sumatra ;  Malacca,  and  its  dependencies,  Tenasserim,  and  Jan-Seylan ;  Aracan,  Ton« 
ling,  Japan.  China,  Puliacat,  Negapatnam,  and  Masulipatam,  in  Choromandel ;  AvA, 
and  Sirianj»  in  Pegu  ;  Hoogly,  Cossimbuzar,  Dacca,  and  Fatna,  in  Bengal ;  Orixa ;  Tuti« 
coring  Columbo,  Point  de  Oalle,  Negombo,  Manar,  and  Jafnnpatnam,  in  Ceylon; 
Cochin,  Cranganor,  Quilon,  Cananoor,  ai\,d  Porc'a,  in  Malabar  :-Surat,  with  dependent 
f  osts,  at  Ahmed-abad,  and  Agra;  Gombroon,  and  Isfahaan,  in  Persia ;  Bassora,  Mau- 
ritius, Cape  of  Good-Hope  ;  Batavia,  and  Japara,  in  Java.    The  Dutch  took  Pondi- 
cherry  from  the  French  in  1623;  but  the  place  was  restored  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick, 
in  1693. 

I  Spaniards  :<— The  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  soon  raised  the  emulation  of  the 
Spaniar.cls,  who  accepted  the  services*  of  Christofhbr  Colon  (a  Genoese,  better 
known  under  Iiil  latinized  name  Columbus),  who  had  made  known  to  the  court  a 
certain  project  for  a  voyage  of  discovery,  and  he  was  furnished  with  the  means  of  putting 
his  design  into  executionj  in  consequence  of  whicln  he  embarked  on  Friday,  3d  Au- 
gust, 1492.  Colon  planiied  his  expedition  principally  in  the  view  of  finding  a  route 
to  India  by  a  western  navigation  ;  and  his  scheme  was  founded  on  rational  systematie 
.principles,  according  to  the  light  which  his  age  afforded ^  and,  indeed,  so  firmly  per* 
jsuaded  was  this  illustrious  navigator,  of  its  truth  and  certainty,  that  be  continued  to 
assert  his  belief  of  it  after  the  discovery  of  Cuba  and  of  Hespaniola ;  not  doubting  that 
those  islands  constituted  some  part  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia  ;  and  t)ie  nations 
of  Europe,  satisfied  with  such  authority,  concurred  in  the  same  idea.  Even  when  the 
discovery  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  Vasco  Nuncz  de  Balboa,  had  demonstroted  his 
nistake,  tUl  the  countries  which  C02.0N  had  visited  ttiU  retained  the  name  of  t)ia 
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but  to   somi    other,    where  they  have   not  the   power,    u  they  have  at 

"^  -    '  --*  -  "-     ■  -- ■  - — 

Indies ;  "and  in  «bhtra>di8tiactioii  to  those  at  which  the  Portognese,  after  {Msstng  the 
Cape  of  Good-hopet  had  at  length  arrived  by  an  eastern  coarse,  they   were  now 
denominated  the  *'  Indies  of  the  west."    The  King  of  Spain,  on  his  return,  made  appti- 
tation  to  the  court  of  Rome,  to  have  bis  title  to  these  new  found  countries,  an^  sach 
others  as  night  be  discovered,  confirmed  and  secured.    Upon  this  application,  the 
.Pope  consented  to  bestow  on  the  "  Catholic  King  *'  the  sovereign  dominion  of  the 
Indies,  with  supreme  jurisdiction  over  all  that  hemisphere ;  and,  accordingly,  a  ball 
was  passed  in  the  usual  form  on  Sd  May,  1493,  containing  all  the  same  prerogatives  that 
had  been  before  granted  unto  Portugal,  in  relation  to  Asia  and  Africa  ;  and,  by  another 
.bull  on  3d  May,  he  granted  all  that  should  be  discovered  beyond  a  linci  drawn  100 
leagues  westward  of  the  Azores,  and  Cape  Verde  isles,  onto  Spain,  provided  it  were 
not  in  the  possession  of  any  christian  prince  prior  to  Christmas-day.    These  bulls 
^failing  in  tbeir  intended  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  all  disputes  between  the  two  crowns, 
'it  was,  at  length,  agreed,  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  settle  the  matter. 
They  met  at  Tordesillas,   and,  on  7th  June,  1493,  they  agreed,  that  **  the  line  of 
demarcation  should  be  removed  270  leagues  farther  west,'*  [t.  e.  370  leagues  in  the 
whole ;]  "  and  that  they  should  be  reckoned  from  the  islands  of  Cape  Verde,  and  that 
from  this  meridian,  all  to  the  west  should  belong  to  Spain,  and  from  thence  to  the 
east,  should  belong  to  the  navigation,  conquest,  and  discovery,  of  the  kings  of  Portugal ; 
and  thai  the  navigation,  by  the  sea  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  should  be  frCte  to  the  Lings 
of  Castille,  going  a  direct  course,  but  that  neither  should  send  to  trade  within  the  limits 
of  the  other."    This  was  put  in  writings  and  confirmed  on  the  2d  July  by  the  king  of 
Spain,  and,  on  the  27tfa  February  follonying,  by  the  king  of  Portugal.     It  is  probable, 
at  the  time  of  granting  the  bull,  neither  party  had  eitended  their  view  to  the  regulation 
of  the  extreme  limit ;  but  that  the  attention  of  both  was  directed,  principally,  to  pre- 
vent clashing  pretensions  nearer  home  ;  by  securing  the  new  world,  just  discovered, 
to *t he  Spaniards,  and  to  the  Portuguese  their  african  discoveries,  and,  if  tbeir  efforts 
should  supceed,  what  their  voyages  to  the  east  might  obtain ;  for,  although  BiarHO- 
LOMEO  DiAs  had,  in  1486,  discovered  the  Stormy  Promontory,which  King  John  named 
Good-Hope;  yet  the  Portuguese  had  not  then  ascertained  the  possibility  of  going  that 
way  to  India  ;  for  the  bull,  as  well  as  the  explanation,  was  in  1493,  and  the  first  voy 
age  of  the  Portuguese  to  India,  by  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  was  under  Vasco  de 
Gama,  in  1497  :  the  Malucos  were  not  discovered  by  tjte  Portuguese,  till  1511 ;  and 
the  Spaniards  did  not  visit  them  till  1521«    The  portuguese  right  to  Brazil,  thoogh 
■discovered  westward,  was  never  contested  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  Spanish  pretension 
to  the  Malucos,  was  not  from  having  sailed  westward,  but  was  grounded  on  a  pre- 
sumed fallacy  of  the  Portuguese,  in  representing  the  longitudes  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
India  much  less  than  tbey  really  were  :  the  experience  of  modern  (times  has  confirmed 
the  Portuguese  reports,  and  confuted  the  Spanish.    The  Spaniards,  however,  continoe 
to  Iiold  the  Philipinas  against  the  Pope's^bull.    Upon  the  return  of  the  Victory,  from 
her  circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  in  the  council  of  the  pilots,  1524  (See  Cbspbobs 
Hydn^raphia ;  Madrid*  1606,  where  the  judgment  of  the  pilots  is  preserved),  it  was 
^agreed,  that  the  370  leaaues  should  be  counted  from  St.  Antonio,  the  most  western  of 
the  Cape  Verde  islands,  in  which  latitude  they  reckoned  370  leagues  to  be  equivalent 
•to  22°  9'  of  longitude,  and  consequently  they  plate  the  jine  of  demarcation,  or  first 
meridian,  22°  9  W.  from  St.  Antonio,  or  about  47°;)  W.  from  Greenwich.     In  1529, 
the  Spaniards  empawned  the  trade  and  islands  of  the  Malucos  to  Portugal,  for  350000 
ducats,  without  any  time  being  limited.     In  1548,  the  Cartes  de  CastiUa,  (not  HEaviir 
Cortes,  as  some  authors  have  erroneously  reported^  offered  to  repay  that  money,  for 
•ix  years  profit  of  the  trade,  and  leave  it  afterwards  to  the  crown  ;  but  the  emperor 
would  not  admit  it.    It  must  be  obvious,  so  far  from  the  Spaniards  being,  by  the  Ft^pe^ 
bull,  under  any  prohibitioi^o  navigate  round  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  that  an  express 
reservation  is  made  in  the  determination  of  the  commissioners  upon  the  bull,  of  the 
right  to  navigate  through  the  sea  of  the  king  of  Portugal,  without  which  reservation  the 
Spaniards  could  not  have  navigated  to  the  new  world  ;  and,  accordingly.  Ma  o  a  lb  a  bnb 
aijrowed  that  he  would .  go  that  way,  were  it  possible  for  him  to  be  disappointed  in  bis 
expectation  of  discovering  a  strait*    The  only  restriction  the  Spaniards  lye  under  of 
jioi  aavigating  by  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  iis,  the  treaty  of  MousUr,  4.648»  whereia 
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Batovia/  Cejrlon,t  &c.  Wc  were  not  long  in  preparing  for  this  voyage ;  the  chief 


tbej  engage  not  to  extend  their  navigation  in  the  East-Indies.  The  Portuguese  re* 
mained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  spice-islands,  until  their  union  with  Spain  in 
1580,  after  which  they  were  eiposed  to  the  hostilities  of  the  Dutch,  who  succeeded 
ultimately  in  expelling  them.  The  Spaniards  carried  on  their  trade  under  the  porto-^ 
goese  flag,  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  till  Portugal  again  became  indepen- 
dent of  Spain,  under  the  house  of  Braganza,  in  1640 ;  from  which  period  for  near  a 
century,  the  Spaniards  confined  themselves  to  the  trade  between  the  west  coast  of 
America  and  the  Philipine  isles  in  conformity  to  the  treaty  of  Munster,  1640  ;  which 
Contains  an  article  restricting  the  contracting  parties  from  extending  their  east-iudian 
navigation  in  any  other  manner  than  was  then  practised.  This  was  the  state  of  terri- 
torial jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  two  principal  maritime  powers  of  Europe  in  Ihia 
quarter  of  the  globe^at  the  time  of  Robinson  Cbusob's  peregrination. 

*  Batavia  : — ^The  situation  of  this  city  amid  swamps  and  stagnated  pools,  its  sultry 
climate,  and  universal  inattention  to  cleanliness,  combine  to  tender  it' perhaps  one  of 
the  most  unwholesome  places  in  the  universe.  The  mornine  sea-breeze  ushers  in 
noxious  vapours,  and  the  meridian  sun  gives  activity  to  deleterious  miasmata.  The 
wan  and  languid  appearance  of  the  people,  and  the  obituary  of  the  public  hospitals^ 
vhich,  in  1793^  recognized  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  deaths  within  20  years,  are 
melancholy  proofs  of  the  justness  of  this  character,  and  proclaim  Batavia  the  grave  of 
Europeans.  The  season  which  contributes  most  to  health,  or,  to  say  more  correctly, 
which  arrests%r  retards  the  progress  of  death,  is  from  March  until  November,  The 
sea-breeae  commences  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  remains  until  about  4  in 
the  afternoon  ;  a  calm  then  succeeds  until  about  8,  when  the  land  breeze  begins,  and 
vritb  the  exception  o(  a  few  intervening  calms,  is  permanent  until  day-break ;  from 
which  time  till  the  returning  hour  of  the  sea-breeze  there  is  scarcely  a  mreath  of  wind. 
In  the  month  of  March,  1793,  the  thermometer  on  board  the  british  ship  of  war,  Lion^ 
anchored  in  Batavia  road,  was  from  86^  to  88^ ;  but  in  the  town  it  rose  2^  higher.'  The 
castle  is  constructed  of  coral  rock,  and  the  town  wall  partly  of  dense  lava,  not  iinlike 
that  of  Vesuvius,  from  mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  island  oif  Java.  There  is  no 
atone  of  any  kind  discovered  for  many  miles  around  the  city,  which  is  supplied  with  mar- 
ble and  granite,  for  building,  from  the  continent,   Batavia  is  in  6°  12',  S.  106°  53' 46*.  K 

f  CbVlon  }•  An  island  in  the  indian  ocean  which  approaches  the  size  of  Ireland, 
being  estimated  to  be  about  260  miles  in  length  by  150  in  breadth.  This  is  the  Tapro- 
baua,  Salice,  and  Siledebaof  the  ancients,  (see  Gentleman's  Ma^atme,  LXXII,  ii*  814,) 
the  Serendih  of  the  Arabians,  (see  more  particularly  the  tale  ot  Sinhad  in  the  AnihUin 
Nights,)  the  Lanca  of  the  Hmdoos;  and  its  people  are  of  hindoo  origin.  In  the  reign 
of  Claudius  Cxsar  aiuhassadors  were  sent  to  Home  from  a  Singalese  ra/uh,  whom 
Pliny,  mistaking  a  regal  title  for  a  proper  name,  has  called  **  Rachia."  The  Portu- 
guese seized  this  island  in  1506;  at  which  the  chief  monarch  was  the  king  of  Cotta; 
but  afterwards  the  central  province  of  Candea  or  Candi  appears  as  the  prime  princi* 
pality.  The  Portuguese  retained  possession  of  the  sea-shores  and  contiguous  low- 
lands until  about  1660,  when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  ;  from  whose  domina- 
tion it  has  been  oonqoered  by  the  British ;  in  whose  power  it  now  remains.  Hie  inland 
parts,  rising  to  a  high  table  laud,  bounded  by  forests,  and  difficult  passes  are  under 
the  domination  of  a  native  sovereign,  between  whom  and  the  European  colonists  there 
is  frequent  warfare.  The  predominant  religion  of  Ceylon  is  that  of  Boooha,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  originatinl  in  tbis  island,  and  of  which  a  curious  Sanskrit  record 
is  translated  in  the  same  volume  of  the  GetUkman^s  Magazine  quoted  above.  The 
chief  town  of  the  European  possessions  is  Colombo,  whose  geographical  site  is  in 
6°  56'  54"  N.  75^  57'  30"  £.  according  to  the  jEtabal  Cbtomcle.  xxix,  221, 236.  A  little 
coasting  trade  is  carried  on  at  this  place  by  small  crafi;  and  several  £.  I.  company's 
ships  touch  here  in  the  season,  and  complete  their  cargos  with  cinnamon,  of  which  the 
island  produces  a  great  quantity.  Arrak  is  distilled  abundantly  in  Ceylon ;  and  another 
useful  product  is  cocoa*nut  oil  which  it  is  possible  will  form  an  article  of  considerable 
importance  in  commerce  from  Cevlon  to  England  ;  and  as  it  can  be  supplied  at  the  rate 
pf  five  shillings  a  ewU  if  care  is  bad  to  purify  it  perfectly,  to  prevent  it  becoming 
rancid  on  the  voyage,  it  may  afford  a  good  piont.  Tiie  high  point  of  temperature 
of  50  degrees,  at  which  cocoa-out  oil  congeals,  has  induced  some  persons  to  think. 
tbat  in  the  manufacture  of  the  finer  soaps  it  maj  be  useful.  Nor  must  the  celebrated 
^arl  fishery  carried  on,  in  the  narrow  sea  which  separates  this  island  firom  HindooitaQi 
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diflScuIty  was  in  liriDgin^  me  ta come  into  it ;  howerer,  at  Isst,  nodiing  else  oifering/ 
and  finding  that  really  stirring  about,  and  trading,  the  prb6t  being  so  great,  and, 
as  I  may  say,  certain,  had  more  pleasure  in  it,  and  had  more  satisfaction  to  my 
Yoind  than 'sitting  stiU,  which,  to  me  especially,  way^  the  anbappiest  part  of  life,  . 
I  resolved  on  this  voyage  too,  which  we  made  very  successfully,  touching  at 
Borneo,*  and  several  islands  whose  names  1  do  not  remember,  and  came  home 

be  forgotten.  But  although  Columbo  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Colonial  government. 
Trinkomaley  is  the  central  depository  of  all  our  orienial  naval  estabiisliments:  this  ii 
a  fine  harbour  on  the  N.£.  side  of  the  island  in  8^  SC/  N*  But  the  place  of  most  gene« 
rai  resort  by  shipping  is  Point  de  Galle/at  the  southern  extremity  of  Ceylon,  in 
6°  0'  20*  N.  80«  25'  SS"  E.  of  which  anchorage  a  modern  navigator  (whose  observations 
are  recorded  in  the  iElaDal  (C^toiticlc  (vol.  xxix,  p.  330),  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion : — "  Point  de  Galle  iseasjly  known,  coming  either  from  east  or  west,  hy  a  part  of 
Clie  land  which  at  4  or  5  leagues  distance  makes  like  an  island ;  as  you  approach  it 
Vou  will  see  the  flag-staff,  which  is  conspicuous;  also  a  white  churcli*  which  stands  in 
the  middle  of  the  fortress.  If  coming  from  south,  you  will  see  a  remarkable  hilt  in- 
land,  called.t!*'^  Haycock  ;  when  this  bears  N.  b.  E.  or  N.N.E.  steer  direct  for  it  till 
you  get  sight  of  the  flag- staff.  In  coming  from  west,  and  bound  into  the  ro^d,  take 
tare  not  to  bring  the  flag-staff  to  the  southward  of  E.  to  avoid  some  dangers  2  or  3 
miles  off  shore  lying  to  the  westward  of  the  Whale  rock,  wfiich  do  not  shew  except  the 
sea  runs  high  ;  and  when  abreast  of  that  rock  (which  is  known  by  the  breakers),  pass  it 
no  nearer  than  2p  fathoms  water :  then  steer  for  the  anchorage.  In  coming  from  E. 
tlicre  is  no  danger  \  a  mile  off  shore  but  what  shews  itself.  Pilots  are  not  required  for 
the  road  :  but  are  necessary  for  the  harbour,  which  last  is  seldom  entered  by  ships  of 
war.  Pilots  come  off  to  merchant  ships  when  their  signal  is  made.  The  best  anchor« 
.  age  is,  the  flag-staff  N.  i  E.  or  N.  b.  E.  Whale  rock  N.W.  b.  W.  Bellows  rock  E.  by 
S.  off  shore  2^  miles,  in  18, 19,  and  20  fathoms,  fine  sand.  Ship's  boats  can  land'any 
Where  ;*^but  the  wharf  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  harbour,  leading  into  the  fortress,  is  the 
preferable  place.  Duripg  the  S.W.  monsoon,  this  road  is  considered  dangerous  \^ 
ships;  but  in  the  N.E.  a  fleet  may  anchor  with  safety.  Along  this  coast  the  currtlnts 
are  variable,  and  generally  directed  by  the  winds.  Wood,  plenty  and  cheap.  Water 
is  scarce  in  the  dry  season ;  but  is  believed  to  be  at  anytime  sufficient  for  a  squadron. 
When  tbe  Monmouth  and  her  convoy  were  in  the  road  the  tank  was  bailed  dry :  thil 
i^as  in  March,  1807,  a  particularly  diy  season.  When  at  anchor  according  to  the  futf« 
^ing  bearings  the  watering  place  is  found  round  a  white  bluff  point,  bearing  N.E. 
where  there  is  a  wliaYf  with  every  requisite  convenience.    The  only  provisions  procar- 

'  able  here  are  bullocks ;  which  are  small,  and  require  two  or  three  dajs  notice  for  the 
tupply  of  a  squadron.  Fruit  is  in  tolerable  quantity,  but  vegetables  are  scarce.  Tlie 
iortifications  axe  regular,  and  strong  from  natural  position,  on  a  peninsula,  with  a  ditch 
across  the  isthmus.  But  the  works  are  falling  into  decay,  and  in  its  present  state  Point 
de  Galle  is  not  capable  of  defence,  if  attacked  by  land  or  sea.  The  trade  and  ship- 
ping  is  on  the  same  footing  as  at  Trincomaley.  The  inhabitants,  except  the  British  gar- 
rison,  are  a  mixture  of  Dutch,  Portuguese,  Cingal^es,  Moors,  &c.  Their  dispoaitioni 
religion,  &c.  are  nearly  the  same  all  along  this  coast." 

,  *  BoarrEO  : — This  island  is  so  large  that  it  yields  in  size  only  to  that  which  th  honor 
of  its  first  European  discoverers  was  first  called  New  Holland,  but  which  now  generally 
obtains  the  more  scientific  and  appropriate  appellation  of  Australasia.  Borneo  is  about 
900  mileis  in  length  by  600  at  its  greatest  breadth.  The  interior  parts  of  this  great  island 
are  little  known.  The  far  greater  portion  of  it  next  to  the  sea,  especially  on  the  northern 
side  consists  of  swamps,  covered  with  forests,  which  penetrate  for  many  miles  towards 
its  centre.  The  unstable  muddy  shores  are  divided  by  rivers  with  multitudinous  branches, 

'and  wnich  afford  the  only  means  of  access  to  the  interior  of  the  isle,  which  consists  of 
lofty  mountains,  many  of  which  are  volcanic,  and  occasion  tremendous  earthquakes. 
Tbe  houses  are  often  built  on  posts  to  avoid  the  floods,  and  are  sometimes  so  placed 
upon  rafts  for  the  conveniency  of  removal  from  place  to  place  along  the  sca*shoreser 
river-banks.  The  coasts  are  held  by  Malays,  Macanars  from  Celebes,  and  Japanese. 
The  natives  in  the  interior  are  hlacK,  with  long  hair,  of  a  middle  stature,  but  of  «p- 
j)earancf  superior  to  african  negroes.  The  chief  town  is  called  Borneo  by  navigators, 
and  is  on  the  N.W.  side :  the  principal  place  of  European  resort  is  Banjar-massin,  st 
iTome  distance  up  a  river,  which  rising  in  the  cenire  of  the  country  flows  doe  S.  Tlie 
names  of  several  villages  are  laid  down  on  its  banks  by  D'AsvillXc  Borneo  leeM 


lo  ^rt  io  iJ>9t.nt  Eve  months,  Wb  sold  our  spice,  which  was  (;hief|?  c]oves  and 
some  nntmegs,*  to  the  persian  merchants^  who  carried  ihdm  away  to  their  Gulph ; 
and  making  rtenr  five  of  one,  we  reafly  got  a  preat  deal  of  money. 

evidently  to  be  the  Greater  Jav9  of  Marco  Polo,  which  be  states  to  be  SOOO  miles  in 
circait.  TheS.W.  point,  called  bj  HoasBOaon*  Tatyong  Sambsr,  is  phiced  by  that 
hydrographer  in  latitude  $?  SS'  9.  The  predatory  and  treacherous  disposiiion  of  rh« 
lahabitanls  of  the  extensive  coast9  that  encircle  tliis  great  isle  ha?  now  •disconraged 
almost  every  European  from  ▼eniuring  to  trade  there.  In  most  of  the  anchorages  it  is 
not  safe  to  remain  except  in  a  large  ship  well  fitted  fpr  defense,  and  it  is  almost  ceriaia 
destraction  to  venture  in  boats  up  the  rivers  to  the  several  towns :  for  which  reason  it 
Q8S  beei)  thought  necessary  to  notice  Borneo  thus  briefly  only,  without  naming  all  the 
^principal  places  on  its  coasts. 

*  NuTMEO  t-^fiux  moschata)^  d(*licate  kind  of  aromatic  fruit  or  spice,  bmnght  from 
ihe  East  Indies ;  whereof  there  are  distinguished  two  kinds,  the  male  and  female. 
The  female  is  that  chiefly  used  amon^us ;  its  form  is  round,  its  smell  agreeable,  and 
Its  taste  hot  and  pungent.    The  male  is  a  wild  nut.  of  a  longish  form,  and  without 
either  taste  or  smell;  yet  sometimes  put  off,  while  yet  in  the  fruit,  for  the  female. 
Nutmegs  arc  enclosed  in  four  different  covers;  the  first,  a  thick  fleshy  coat,  something 
like  that  of  oar  walmit,  which  spontaneously  opens  when  ripe.     Under  this,  lies  a  thin» 
leddi^b,  reticular,  coat,  of  an  agreeable jtiue II,  and  aromatic  taste,  called  maces  by 
others,  though  improperly,  flower  of  nutmeg.    This  wraps  up  the  shell,  and  opens  ia 
.proportion  as  the  fruit  grows.    The  shell,  which  makes  the  third  cover,  is  hard,  thin, 
und  blackish.     Under  this  is  a  greenish  film,  of  no  use ;  and  iii  thi^  is  found  the  nutmeg 
f[hich  is  properly  the  kernel  of  the  fruit.     Every  nutmeg  hns  a  little  hole  in  it,  which 
some  ignorantly  ttike  for  a  defect.     The  nutmegs  are  cured,  according  to  KuK^nivs, 
^7  dipping  them  in  a  thickish  mixture  of  lime  and  water,  that  they  may  be  every  where 
coated  with  the  lime,  which  contributes  to  their  preservation.     The  largest  and  heaviest 
tkutmegs  are  to' be  chosen  ;  such  an  are  of  the  shape  of  an  olive,  well  marbled  without 
side,  reddish  within,  unctuous  in  substance,  and  of  a  fragrant   smell,    'llie  nntmeg  it 
greatly  used  in  our  food,  and  is  of  excellent  virtues^tk  a  medicine ;  it  is  a  good  sto- 
nachic,  promotes  digestion,  and  strengthens  the  stomach.    It  alto  stops  vomiting,  is 
an  excellent  remedy  in  flatulences,  and  is  happily  joined  with  rhubarb,  and  other  me« 
'dicines,  in  diarrhcea.      It  is  observed  to  have  a  soporific  virtue,  and  to  exert  it  too 
strongly*  if  .taken  in  immoderate  quantities.     It  has  a  considerable  degree  of  astrin- 
^ency  ;  and,  given  after  toasting  before  the  fire  till  thoroughly  dry  and  crumbly,  it 
lias  been  sometimes  known  alone  to  cure  diarrhoea.     As   to  mace,  it  must  be  chosen 
in  large  blades,  of  a  high  colour,  and  like  the  nutmeg  in  tustc  and  smell.     Nutmegs, 
Weserved  green,  are  excellent  to  fortify  the  stomach,  and  restore  the  natural  heat. 
.They   are   particularly  esteemed   carminative.      The    powder  called  duke's  powdt^r, 
esteemed  a  sovereign  remedy  against  rheum,  is  only  nutmeg  pulverized  with  sugar. 
,and  a  little  chinamon.    Nutmegs,  by  distillation  or  expression,  yield  an  oil  of  great 
fragance,  and  use,  in  medicine.    When  <)istilled  with  water,  they  yield  nearly  one> 
sixteenth  their  weight  of  a  limpid,  essential  oil,  very  grateful,  possessing  the  flavour  of 
'the  spice  in  perfection,  and  which  is  said  lo  have  some  degree  of  an  anlispasihodic,  or 
liypnotic  power:  on  the    surface  of  the  remaining  decoction  is  found  floating  ail 
')inctuous,  concrete,  matter,  like  tallow,  of  a  white  colour,  nearly  insipid,  not  easily  cor* 
Tuptible,  and  iheoce  recommended  as  a  basis  for  odoriferous  balsams  :  the  decoction,' 
freed  from  this  sebaceous  matter,  and  inspissated,  leaves  a  weakly,  bitter,  subastringent, 
extract.   'The  essential  oil,  and  an  agreeable  cordiul-water,  lightly  flavoured  with  the 
Tolatile  pairts  of  the  nutmeg,  by  drawing  off  a  gallon  of  proof  spirit  from  two  ounces 
of  the  spice,  are  kept  in  the  shops.    Both  the  oil,  and  spirituous  tincture  and  extracts, 
agree  better  with  weak  stomachs  than  the  nutmegs  in  substance.    Two  kinds  of  seha- 
f  eons  matter,  said  to  be  expressed  from  the  nutmeg,  are  distinguished  in  the  shops  by. 
jibe  name  of  the  oil  of  mace.  (Lewis).    The  whole  commerce  of  nutmegs  used  to  he  in 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.    The  nutmeg-tree,  which  is  suid  to  resenk- 
Jble  the  pear-tree,  is  propagated  after  a  particular  manner:  Tavernieu  tells  us,  thftt 
'the  birds  devouring  the  nutmeg  when  ripe,  void  it  back  whole  undigested  ;  and  that 
thus  falling  down  to  the  ground,  besmeared  with  a  viscous  matter,  it  takes  root  and 
produces  a  tree.     The  Dutch,  stimulated  by  an  inordinate  thirst  for  gain,  formerly 
aimed  at   monopolizing  the  whole  spice  trade  of  the  Molucco  isles.    To  effect  this 
as  well  as  to  prevent  the  markets  from  being  overstocked,  if  reports  are  to  he  credited, 
their  East-India  company  eslabliihed  and  employed  a  set  of  men,  under  the  denuitfU 
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My  friend,  w^en  we  made  up  thb  account,  smiled  at  me:  "  Well,  now,^ 
•aid  be,,  with  a  sort  of  agreeable  insult  upon  my  indolent  tempci',  **  is  not  this 
better  than  walking  about  here,  like  a  man  of  nothing  to  do,  and  spending  our 
time  in  staring  at  the  nonsense  and  ignorance  of  the  pagans  ?  *'  **  Why  truly/' 
sa^s  1,  **  my  friend,  I  think  it  is,  and  I  bepn  to  be  a  convert  to  the  principles 
of  merchandizing  ;  but  I  must  tell  you,'*  said  I,  "  by  the  way,  you  do  not  knovr 
what  I  am  doing  t  for,  if  I  once  conquer  my  backwaitiness,  and  embark  heartily, 
old  as  I  am  I  shall  harass  you  up  and  down  the  world  until  I  tire  you  ;^  for  I 
shall  pursue  it  so  eagerly,  I  shall  never  let  you  lie  still.'' 

But,  to  be  short  with  my  speculations,  a  little  while  after  this,  there  came  in 
a  dutch  ship  from  Batavia  9  she  was  a  coaster,  not  an  european  trader*  of  about 
two  hundred  tons  burthen ;  the  men,  as  they  pretended,  having  been  so  sickly , 
that  the  captain  had  not  hands  enough  to  go  to  sea  with,  he  lay  by  at  Bengal ; 
and  having,  it'seems,  got  money  enoueh,  or  being  willing,  for  other  reasoos,  to 
go  for  Europe,  he  gave  public  notice  he  would  sell  his  ship.  This  came  to  mj 
cars  before  my  new  partner  heard  of  it,  and  I  had  a  great  mind  to  buy  it ;  so  I 
went  to  him  and  told  him  of  it.  He  considered  awhile,  for  he  was  no  rash  man 
neither ;  but  musing  some  time,  he  replied,  '*  She  is  a  little  too  big ;  but,  how* 
ever,  we  will  have  her.''  Accordingly,  we  bought  the  ship,  and  agreeing  with 
the  master,  we  paid  for  her,  and  to^ik  possession.  When  we  had  done  so,  we 
resolved  to  entertain  the  men,  it'  we  could,  to  join  them  with  those  we  had,  for 
the  pursuing  our  business ;  but,  on  a  suddenu  they  having  received,  not  their 
wages,  but  their  share  of  the  money,  as  we  afterwards  learnt,  not  one  of  them 
was  to  be  found  ;  we  enquired  much  about  them,  and,  at  length  were  told  tkf^ 
they  were  all  gone  together  by  land  to  Agra,*  the  city  of  the  Great-Mogurs 
residence,  and  from  thence  to  travel  to  Surat,  and  go  by  sea  to  the  gulph  of 
Persia«f 
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nation  of*'  extirpators,"  whose  sole  business  was,  to  eruncate,  in  whatever  places  they 
could  penetrate,  a  few  spots  excepted,  every  tree  bearing  those  valaable  aromatics, 
hoping  thus  to  secure  to  themselves  the  exclusive  property  and  sale  of  those  produc- 
tions, lliese  extirpators  had  torn  up  and  destroyed  the  nntmeg  tree  at  all  the 
Mbluccos,  Banda  ex^pted,  at  which  last  place,  a  subsequent  volcanic  eruption  nearly 
completed  what  the  Datch  left  unfinished,  by  burying  in  its  ashes,  or  otherwise  mate* 
rially  injuring  every  vegetable  production  of  that  island.  But  that  company  and 
its  delegates  are  now  become  more  liberal  in  their  ideas,  and  their  medical  garden  at 
"Batavia  is  well  stocked  with  the  various  spice-trees,  whereof  specimens,  in  a  itate 
of  germination,  have  been  occasionally  presented  to  travellers  and  botanical  coUectots. 

*  Agra  ;«-The  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name  in  Hindoostan  ;  was  in  the 
last  century  a  most  extensive  and  opulent  city,  where  the  Great  Mogul  sometimes 
resided.  His  palace  was  prodigiously  large*  and  the  harem  contained  1000  women  ; 
the  palaces  of  the  Omraht  and  others  were  numerous  t  here  were  above  60  spacioqt 
caravanserais,  800  baths,  70  mosks,  and  2  magnificent  mausoleums.  The  Persians, 
Chinese,  and  English,  resorted  hither;  and  the  Dutch  had  a  factory ;  Agra, was  made 
a  metropolis  by  the  Emperor  Aebar,  about  the  year  1566,  when  it  was  named  after 
him  Akhar-abad,  It  was  fortified  with  a  strong  wall,  in  the  indian  manner,  and  bad 
a  regular  built  citadel,  of  masonry.  It  is  seated  on  the  river  Jumna.  Agra  has 
rapidly  declined  since  the  removal  of  the  teat  of  government  to  Delhi  by  Sbih-Jehaav* 
in  1647.  It  is  situated  110  miles  S.b.£.  from  Delhi,  in  latitude  27^  81'  N.  longitude 
78^  30'  E.  according  to  Walker's  Gazetteer  ;  but  in  26^  43'  N.  76®  44^  E.  according 
to  Guthrie.  To  the  S.E*  of  Agra  is  a  beautiful  monument  raised  by  the  Emperor 
Shab-Jebaan,  the  grandson  of  Akbar,  for  his  beloved  wife  Tajemahel,  whose  name 
it  bears. 

f  pEBtXA  :— A  word  unknown  in  the  country  which  it  is  used  by  us  to  designate, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  classical  authority  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  single  province 
of  the  empire  bears  the  name  of  Fan,  which  the  Greeks  adopted  for  the  whole,  subject 
to  the  usual  mutation  of  F  into  F,  and  to  their  habitual  difficulty  (like  the  French)  in 
rendering  foreign  sound§.  The  vernacular  name  is  Adjem,  qt  /^jem•estan,  the  trscei 
f(  whiph  seeai  to  sj^ist  in  AchaemieH-i4€$. 
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Kothing  bad  so  mucli  troubled  me  a  good  wbile,  as  tbat  I  sbould  miss  the 
opportunity  of  going  with  them ;  for  such  a  ramble,  I  thought,  and  in  such  com'* 
pany  as  would  both  have  guarded  and  diverted  me,  would  have  suited  mightily 
with  my  great  design  i  and  I  should  have  both  seen  the  world,  and  gone  home* 
wards  too :  but  I  was  much  better  satisfied  a  few  days  after,  when  I  came  to 
know  what  sort  of  fellows  they  were ;  for,  in  short,  their  history  was,  that  this 
man  they  called  captain  was  the  gunner  only,  not  the  commander;  that  they  had 
been  a  trading  voyage,  in  which  they  were  attacked  on  shore  by  some  of  thtt 
Malays^*  who  bad  killed  the  captain  and  Uiree  of  his  men ;  and  that  after  the 

*  Malay  >— It  it  remarkahle,  that,  althoogh  european  inflaence  was  earlier  estab* 
Ushed  in  the  islfuids  than  on  the  continent  of  India,  and,  although  this  influence  bai 
now  endured  more  than  three  centuries,  little  progress,  coroparatiTely,  has  been  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  this  interesting  insular  region.  The  language,  manners,  and  go* 
veramient  of  petty  islanders  of  the  south^sea,  and  of  savage  nations  in  America,  are» 
in  fact  better  known  than  those  of  the  more  polished  millions  who  inhabit  the  islands 
of  the  East ;  and  it  may  be  averred,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world,  of  equal  interest 
and  yaloe,  with  which  we  were  so  imperfectly  acquainted,  until  the  writings  of  the 
philosophical  historian  and  lexicographer  of  Sumatra,  Mabsdbn,  those  of  the  inteIU« 
gent  essayist  on  the  literature  of  the  Hindoo-chinese  nations,  Lbydbn,  those  of  the 
revered  ibunder  and  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  Jones,  and  those  of  his  associates 
and  successors,  in  th^  course  of  philological  researches  into  the  structure  and  antiquity 
of  the  malayan  languages,  have  incidentally  thrown  great  light  upon  the  history  and 
actual  state  of  the  nation.  Its  origin  is,  however,  still  an  object  of  theoretic  speculation. 
The  different  theories  that  have  been  started  on  the  subject  may  now  be  reduced  to 
two,  namelj,  whether  the  asiatic  continent,  or  the  island  of  Sumatra,  have  been  the 
original  cradle  of  the  malayan  race.  The  former  opinion  is  espoused  by  Marsdsn  ; 
and  his  proofs  are  adduced  in  the  following  passages  from  his  works :— > — "  It  has 
hitherto  been  considered  as  an  obvious  truth,  and  admitted  without  examination,  that, 
whenever  Malays  are  found  upon  the  numerous  islands,  they,  or  their  ancestors,  must 
have  migrated  from  the  country  named  by  Europeans  (and  by  them  ahnie)  tha 
malayan  peninsula,  or  peninsula  of  Malacca,  of  which  the  indigenous  and  proper 
inhabitants  were  understood  to  be  Malays :  and,  accordingly,  in  former  editions,  I 
spoke  of  the  natives  [islanders]  as  having  acquired  their  national  charactcristits  from 
the  settling  among  them  of  genuine  Malays  from  the  continent.  It  will,  however, 
appear  from  the  authorities  I  shall  produce,  that  the  present  possessors  of  the  coasts 
of  the  peninsula  were,  on  the  contrary,  adventurers  from  Sumatra,  who,  in  the  12th 
century,  formed  an  establishment  there,  &c.  ******  According  to  these  authorities 
the  original  country  inhabited  by  the  malayan  race  was  the  kingdom  of  Palembang, 
in  the  island  of  Indtdus,  now  Sumatra,  on  the  river  Malayo,  which  flows  by  the 
mountain  named  Maha-meru,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  river  Tatang  (on  which 
stands  Palembang).  Having  chosen  for  their  king  or  leader  a  prince,  named  Sai-Tuai* 
BvwAWA,  who  boasted  his  descent  from  Iskbnder  [Albxanoer]  the  grei^t,  and 
to  whom  on  that  account  their  natural  chief  Dem ano-Lebar-Davn  submitted  his 
authority,  they  emigrated  under  his  command  (about  the  year  1160),  to  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  opposite  peninsula  named  Ujong  tanah ;  where  they  were  at 
first  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Oranst'de'hawo'angin,  or  the  **  leeward-people  ;" 
but  in  time,  the  coast  became  generally  known  by  that  of  Tanah-nudayo,  or  the 
malayan  land."*-Were  the  historical  evidence,  here  referred  to,  implicitly  to  be  relied 
on,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the  malays  must  necessarily  be  considered  as  set  at 
rest ;  but  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  and  our  recent,  apd  yet  imperfect,  knowledge 
of  this  part  of  the  East,  are  such  as  ought  to  render  our  decision  extremely  cautious, 
llie  editor,  for  his  own  part,  must  acknowledge,  that  with  reluctance  to  difier  upon 
this  point  from  a  writer  so  well  entitled  to  dictate  on  most  subjects  of  oriental  history 
as  Marsdbn,  he  must  profess  bis  opinion  that  the  old  and  generally  received  notion 
of  a  continental  origin  issupported  by  evidence  as  strong  as  the  above  quoted  legendaijr 
description  of  a  malay  emigration  from  the  sumatran  district  of  Menangkabau.  Suffice 
it  to  observe  compendiously,  that  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  is  a  long  and  narrow  strip 
of  land,  nearly  covered  by  a  deep  and  almost  impenetrable  forest.  A  range  of  bleak, 
and  scarcely  mhabitable,  mountains  runs  through  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
This  ^ives  rise  to  numerous  streams  tbat  fall  into  the  seas  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
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tsptaiii  WW  killedy  tfatie  roen,  eleven  in  nnmber,  bad  resolved  to  mo  vmj  Hith 
Hie  ship,  which  they  did,  and  1>rought  her  to  Ben^,  leaving  the  mate  and  five 
men  moie  on  sbore*  Well,  let  tnem  get  the  ship  how  they  woqld,  we  caoae 
honestly  by  her,  as  we  thought, althongh  we  did  not,  I  confess,  examine  into  things 
so  exactly  as  we  ought ;  for  we  never  enquired  any  thing  of  the  seamen,  who 
would  certainly  have  faltered  in  tlieir  account,  contradicted  one  another,  and 
perhaps  contradicted  themselves;  or  one  how  or  other  we  should  have  seen 
reason  to  have  suspected  them ;  but  the  roan  showed  us  a  bill  of  sale  for  the 
^hip,  to  one  Emanuel  Clo^tershoven,  or  some  such  name  (for  I  suppose  it  was 
all  a  forgery)^  called  himself  by  that  name,  and  we  could  hot  contradict  him; 
and  withal  having  no  suspicion  of  the  thing,  we  went  through  with  our  barg^n. 

We  picked  up  some  more  englif>h  sailors  after  this,  and  some  Dutch  ;  and 
wy^  we  resolved  for  a  second  voyage  to  the  south-east  for  cloves,  &c.  that  is 
to  say,  among  the  philippine  and  molucca  isles ;  and,  in  short,  not  to  fill  up  tliis 
part  of  my  story  with  trifles,  when  what  is  yet  to  come  is  so  remarkable,  I  spent 
from  first  to  last,  nx  years  in  this  country,  trading  irom  port  to  port,  backward 
and  forward,  and  with  good  sucpess,  and  was  now  the  last  year  with  my  new 
^rtoer,  going  in  the  ship  above  mentioned,  on  a  voyage  to  China,  but  designing 
first  to  Siam^  to  buy  rice. 

In  thb  Toyage,  being  by  contrary  winds  obliged  to  beat  up  and  down  a  great 
while  in  the  strait  of  Malacca,*  and  among  the  islands,  we  were  no  sooner  got 
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conniry  aboonds  in  water.    The  forests  here,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  east,  from  their 
great  luxuriance,  are  unfavourable  to  the  production  of  animals  ;  game  is  conseqoentlj 
scarce,  and  difficult  to  be  procured.    The  soil  is  not  remarkable  for  its  fertility  ;  bat 
the  waters  afford  an  abundant  supply  of  very  good  6sh.    In  a  country  thus  situated, 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  Gonjf*ciur<>»  wlmt  mode  of  existence  would  be  adopted  hj 
its  first  inhabitants :  tbey  would  become  fishers  rather  than  hunters,  pastors,  or  bos* 
bandmen;  and  this  peculiarity  in  their  primitive  way  of  life  would  affect  their  subse* 
qnent  faistoiT ;  in  a  word,  tbey  would  be  disposed  to  nari^iate;  and  thence  to  migrate 
ill  search  or  less  sterile  places  of  settlement.     Such  accordingly  has  been  the  known- 
character  of  the  Malays  :  'and,  being  little  attached  to  any  country,  they  soon  acquired 
a  roving  and  predatory  disposition,  which  delights  in  enterprise  and   warfare,  and 
which,  to  this  day,  distinguishes  this  bold  and  terrible  race  of  pirates,  although  in  some** 
what  less  degree;  since  the  naval  ascendancy  of  Europeans  in  these  seas,  llieif  hUercourse 
with  the  Arabs,  and  the  introduction  of  mobaniroedan  religion  and  law,  have  also  pro> 
bably  contributed  to  humanize  their  manners,  and  give  them  better  notions  of  th« 
rights  of  persons  and  of  things.'  The  Malays,  as  well  as  all  the  (Mher  east-ihsniar 
nnsulmans,  are  of  the  orthodox  sect  sooni ;  and  the  apostle  of  whose  particular  tenets 
they  are  observers,  is  Shafp.i.    The  persian  heresy  of  Sheah  is  unknown  to  them» 
but  by  report :  and  tbey  stigmatize  those  followers  of  Aalx  by  the  epithet  Rafri  (or, 
as  tbey  pronounce  it  ro^t),  tbe  arabic  word  for  heretic.    The  most  faithful  description 
of  malay  manners  is  to  be  found  in  a  book  called  Hang-puah ;  which  is  a  narrative 
'of  the  adventaresof  I'AKsiMANA,  a  celebrated  leader,  who  opposed  Ai.»UQVBRQtrs 
and  his  Portuguese.    The  wild  and  barbarous  character  of  the  ]\Ialay  is  here  depicted 
^with  naked  truth.    The  iBtabal  QTfjTOntctc  also  contains  intbrroation  on  this  subject  in  the 
following  places  :^vol.  x.v,  p.  461  ;  xxi,  125.     The  authority  of  law  and  justice  is 
'still  so  very  imperfectly  established  among  the  Malays,  that  trading  vessels  which 
visit  their  ports,  roost  be  armed,  and  be  constantly  npon  ih«'ir  guard ;  and,  notwitb* 
Standing  these  habitual  precautions,  are  not  untrequently  cut  off,  and  their  .crews 
murthered  with  circumstances  of  singular  atrocity.    The  editor  is  in  possession  of 
■n  authentic  list  of  evuropean  ships,  whose  captains,  officers,  and,  in  some  instances,  their 
crews,  have  been  the  ▼iccims  of  such  lawless  depredations,  from  the  ypar  1782  to 
2813  i  and  tlie  number  amounts  to  no  less  than  S6! 

*  Malacca  :— By  the  report  of  the  officer  commanding  one  of  the  B.  I.  Company's 
cruisers,  who  has  lately  returned  from  a  survey  in  tbe  Strait  of  MuUcca,  it  appears  that 
V>th  the  north  and  sooth  sands,  between  which  ships  pass  in  their  voyage  to  Malacca, 
are  much  more  dangerous  than  genernlly  imagined.  There  are  several  patches  of 
breakers  on  both  sands,  which  only  appear  at  half-ebb.  The  bank  in  the  fair-waj 
.  called  the  Two-and-a-half  Fathom-Bank,  has  in  one  part  of  it  onlv  two  fathoms  at  low- 
water  spring-tides.    Tbe  Sumatra  shore,  opposite  Capti  Kcado,  [Raehado,  or  Tanjoog* 
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desr  of  ehfise  difficult  SM&but  we  found  our  sbip  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  we  wert 
not  Me,  bj.all  our  industry,  to  find  out  where  it  was.  This  forced  us  to  make 
some  pert,  and  my  partner,  who  knew  the  country  better  than  I  did,  directed  the 
oaptam  to  put  into  the  river  of  Cambodia  ;*  for  I  had  made  the  english  mate, 
one  Mr.  Thomson,  captain,  not  beinfi^  willing  to  take  the  charge  of  the  ship  upon 
myself.  This  river  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  bay  or  gulph  which  goes 
up  to  Siam.f    While  we  were  here,  and  going  often  on  snore  for  refreshment,- 

Taan]  approaches  much  nearer  the  Cape  than  it  is  laid  down  in  any  chart  now  pablished. 
There  are  paaiages  between  the  breakers  over  the  NoAh  Sand,  but  in  some  places  the 
water  is  shallow,  and  saiiicient  only  for  small  ships.  The  route  through  the  Strait  of 
Oolong  is  safe  and  expeditious,  if  it  is  blowing  and  heavy  swell  outside.  The  strait  it 
nuch  shorter  than  laid  down  in  any  chart,  and  any  good  sailing  ship  may  beat  through 
iiinone  tide. — (Calcutta,  90  December,  181S.)  The  latest  and  best  chart  of  these 
coasrs,  is  that  published  by  Jambs  Horsbvroh,  Esq.  F.RS.  in  1813,  and  reviewed  in 
the  jBklbaf  Cfironide  for  the  same  year,  vol.  xxix.  p.  5l5.  Malacca  and  its  strait  is 
noticed  in  the  following  places  of  the  j8t.  €>.  ▼9l*  xxi.  p.  296-;  xxx.  333. 

*  Cambodia  : — A  country  also  called  Camboja  and  Camb9p;6,  partly 'maritime,  en- 
closed by  monntains  on  the  £.  and  W.  and  fertilized  by  a  grand  river,  the  May*, 
kaong,  or  Makon,  that  disembogues  into  the  sea  by  three  principal  branches;  the 
westernmost  beiirg  the  proper  one  for  ships,  whdse  entrance  is  in  latitude  aboat 
9°34'N'.  and  18  leagues  N.b.W.  from  Poolo  Condoor.  The  sands  projecting  a  con* 
siderable  way  to  seaward,  render  the  navigation  into  the  river  difficolt,  particularly 
as  they  are  liable  to  shift ;  therefore  it  is  prudent  to  anchor  outside  in  4  or  5  fathoms^ 
until  a  pilot  can  be  procared,  if  it  be  intended  to  proceed  over  the  bar  ;  the  depth  in 
'Which,  at  high  water  spring-tides,  is  said  to  be  14  tq  18  feet  hard  sand.  Tlic  capital 
sit  J  is  said  by  some  modem  writers  to  be  nearly  80  leagues  up  the  river  ;  the  commerce 
with  that  place  has  long  been  discontinued  by  Europeatis ;  and  since  the  country  becanra 
subject  to  Cochin-china,  the  trade  of  Cambodia  has  been  transferred  toSei-Gon.  From  the 
western  branph  of  the  river,  the  coaiit  stretches  N.  eastward  to  the  next  braucb,  which  ia 
narroiv,  and  called  the  eastern  channel ;  thence  northw.ard  to  the  third  branch,  called  the 
Japanese  cliaimel,  off  which  lies  a  small  island,  called  by  europoan  mariners.  Crab  isle. 
Tiie  coast  about  Cambodia  may  be  appoaclied  to  a  depth  of  6  or  7  fathoms  ;  the 
soundings  are  sufliciently  regular  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  nigitt,  the  bottom  being 
uniformly  soft.  Between  Crab  isle  and  Cape  St.  James,  the  coast  continues  low,  ancf 
forms  a  great  concavity,  with  c  shoal  bank  lining  it,  projecting  a  great  way  out  from 
the  low  islands  that  separate  the  different  mouths  of  Sai-Gon  river.  Captain  Hors^ 
BUR  OB,  in  the  ship  Anna,  from  China  (IBOS),  working  along  this  coaSt  had  9}  and  9 
fathoms  regular  soundings  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  steering  W.N.W.  and  at  noon  ob* 
served  the  latitude 8**  d8'  N»  when  the  entrance  of  a  river  was  viaiUe  from  the  .poop% 
bearing  W«)>N,  the  low  coast  nearly  level  with  the  horiion  from  the  deck  i  which* 
according  to  the  note  affixed  to  page  32  Carticle  Cape  Verd^),  commands  an  extent  oC 
Tiew  upon  ^e  water's  edge,  equal  to  6  miles,  and  about  39  yards ;  or  a  spectator  oat 
the  deck  of  a  ship  could  aee  an  object  of  similar  altitude  at  12  miles,  58  yards  d's* 
tance,  and  so,  witJi  respect  to  land,  for  instance,  in  the  ratio  of  any  given  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  most  peculiar  product  of  this  couniry  is  the  substance  styled 
gamboge,  or  rather  camboge,  a  gum  yielding  a  fine  yellow  tint. 

t  Si  AM  : — Until  the  recent  extension  of  the  Birman  empire,  the  rich  and  flourishing 
monarchy  of  Siam  was  regarded  as  the  ciiief  state  of  India  be3  ond  the  Gauges.  The 
name  is  of  uncertain  origin,  and  apparently  first  delivered  to  us  by  the  Portuguese,  in 
whose  orthography  Sian  or  Siao  are  similar,  so  that  Siang  or  Shan  (according  to  the 
Asiatic  Researches,)  might  be  preferable  to  Siam  ;  in  fact  the  portugueae  vriters  injatin 
call  the  natives  Sianes,  The  Sianese  style  themselves  Tai,  or  freemen;  and  their  coon* 
try  Menang  Tat,  or  kingdom  of  freemen.  It  is  probable  that  the  Portuguese  derived 
the  name  Sian  from  intercourse  with  Pegu.  Ttie  length  of  this  kingdom  is  about  tea 
degrees,  or  609  geographical  jniles ;  but  of  this  one  half  is  not  much  above  70  miles  in 
breadtlu  The  extent  has  been  recently?  restricted  by  the  encroachment  of  the  Birroans, 
nor  can  the  present  limits  be  very  accurately  defined.  On  the  west  of  the  malayan  pe- 
ninsula a  few  possessions  may  remain  to  the  south  of  Tanasserim  ;  and  on  the  eastern 
sidts  ligor  may  mark  the  bonndary.  On  the  west  a  chain  of  mountains  seems  to  divide 
Siam  as  formerly  from  Pegu:  but  the  northern  province  of  Yuushaii  appears  to  b«  in 
the  hands  of  the  Bismans,  who  here  seem  to  extend,  to  the  river  Maykang.    T-utbe  Si 
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tfiere  comes  to  me  one  day  an  Englishmau,  and  he  was,  it  seems,  a  gunner  i 
male  on  board  an  engUsh  East-India  ship  which  rode  in  the  same  river,  op,  at, 
or  near  the  city  of  Cambodia;  what  brought  him  hither  we  knew  not;  hot 
be  comes  to  me,  and  speaking  English,  '*  Sir,"  says  he, "  yon  are  a  stranger  to 
me,  and  I  to  yon ;  but  I  have  something  to  tell  you  that  very  nearly  concerns 
jrou/' 

I  looked  steadfastly  at  him  a  good  while,  and  thought,  at  first,  I  had  known 
iiim,  but  I  did  not :  •«  If  it  very  nearly  concerns  me,''  said  I,  **  and  not  yourself, 
what  moves  you  to  tell  it  to  me  r  "  I  am  moved,*'  sajs  he  "  by  the  imminent 
danger  yon  are  in,  and  for  ought  I  see,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it.".  **  I  know 
no  danger  I  am  in,"  says  1,  "  but  that  my  ship  is  leaky,  and  I  cannot  find  it  out^ 
but  I  intend  to  lay  her  aground  to-morrow,  to  see  if  I  can  find  it,"  "  But,  Sir, 
•ays  he,  "  leakv  or  not  leaky,  find  it  or  not  find  it,  you  will  be  wiser  than  to  lay 
your  ship  on  shore  to*morrow,  when  you  hear  what  I  have  to  say  to  jou :  do 
you  know.  Sir,"  said  he, "  the  town  oi  Cambodia  lies  about  fifteen  leagues  op  this 
river  ?  And  there  are  two  large  english  ships  about  five  leagues  on  this  side,  and 
three  dutch."^  "  Well,"  said  I,  •*  and  what  is  that  to  me  ?-  «  Why,  Sir,"  said  he, 
••  is  it  for  a  man  that  is  upon  such  adventures  as  you  are,  to  come  into  a  port,  and 
not  examine  first  what  ships  there  are  there,  and  whether  he  is  aWe  to  deal  with 
them  ?  I  suppose  you  do  not  think  you  are  a  match  for  them."  1  was  amused 
▼ery  much  at  his  discourse,  but  not  amazed  at  it,  for  I  could  not  conceive  what 
he  meant;  and  I  turned  short  upon  him  and  said, "  Sir,  I  wish  you  would  explain 
yourself:  I  cannot  imagine  what  reason  I  have  to  be  afmid  of  any  of  the  Com- 
pany's ships,  or  dutch  ships  :  I  am  no  interloper,  what  can  they  have  to  say  to 
me  r  He  looked  like  a  man  half  angry  and  Imlf  pleased,  and  pausing  awhi  e, 
but  smiling, «  Well,  Sir,"  said  he,*'  if  you  think  yourself  secure,  you  must  take 
your  chance  ;  I  am  sorry  your  fate  should  blind  yoji  against  good  advice ;  if  you 
do  not  put  to  sea  rmmediately,  you  will  the  very  next  tide  be  attacked  by  fi?e  long- 
boats, nill  of  men,  and  perhaps,  if  you  are  taken,  you  will  be  banged  for  a  pirate, 
and  the  particulars  be  examined  afterwards.  I  thought.  Sir,"  added  he,  **  I 
should  have  met  with  abetter  reception  than  this,  for  doing  you  a  piece  of  service 
of  such  importance."  "  I  can  never  be  ungrateful,"  said  I,  •*  for  any  service, 
or  to  any  man  that  offers  me  any  kindness ;  but  it  is  past  my  comprehension  what 
they  should  have  such  a  design  upon  me  for  :  however,  since  you  sa^  there  is 
some  villainous  design  on  hand  against  me,  I  will  go  on  board  this  nimute,  and 
put  to  sea  immediately,  if  my  men  can  stop  the  leak,  or  if  we  can  swim  without 
stopping  it ;  but  Sir,'''said  I,  "  shall  I  go  away  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  all  this  ? 
Can  yon  give  me  no  farther  light  into  it  ?"  "  I  can  l6ll  you  but  part  of  ilie 
story.  Sir,"  says  he,  "  but  I  have  a  dutch  seaman  here  with  me,  and  I  believe 
I  could  persuade  him  to  tell  you  the  rest ;  but  there  is  scarce  time  for  it ;  but 
the  short  of  the  story  is  this,  the  first  part  of  which,  I  suppose,  you  know  well 
enough,  that  is  to  say,  that  you  was  with  this  ship  at  Sumatra  :  that  tliereyour 
captain  was  murdered  by  the  Malays,  with  three  of  his  ineu  ;  and  that  you,  or 
some  of  those  that  were  on  board  with  you,  ran  away  with  the  ship,  a"d  are 
since  turned  pirates.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  story,  and  you  will  all  be  seized 
as  pirates,  I  can  assure  you,  and  executed  with  very  little  ceremony  ;  for  you 
know  merchant  ships  show  but  little  law  to  pirates,  if  they  get  them  into  their 
power."  «  Now  you  speak  plain  English,'^  said  I,  "  and  I  thank  you ;  and 
though  I  know  nothing  that  we  have  done  like  what  you  talk  of,  for  1  am  sore 
we  came  honestly  and  fairly  by  the  ship,  yet  seeing  such  a  work  is  doing,  as 
you  say,  and  that  you  seem  to  mean  honestly,  I  will  be  upon  my  guard."  **  Nay, 
Sir,"  says  he,  "  do  not  talk  of  being  upon  your  guard  ;  the  best  defense  is  to 
be  out  of  the  danger  ;  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  life,  and  the  lives  of  all 
yonr  men,  put  to  sea,  without  fail,  at  high  water ;  and,  as  you  have  a  whole  tide 

and  £.  the  antient  boundaries  are  fixed  :  the  ocean  and  mountains  divide  Siam  from 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  Thus  the  idea  may  be  retained  that  it  is  a  l^fgi  ifale  between  l»e 
Boantainous  ridges.     See  page  367. 
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before  yon,  joa  will  be  gone  too  far  out,  before  diey  can  come  down ;  iar  dM 
will  come  away  at  high  water,  and  at  they  have  twenty  miles  to  come,  you  wiu 
gee  near  two  boors  of  them  by  the  difference  of  the  tide,  not  reckoning  the  length 
of  the  way  t  besides,  as  they  are  onlv  boats,  and  not  ships,  they  will  not  venture 
Cojfoilow  you  far  uot  co  sea,  especially  if  it  blows."  ^  Well,''  said  I,  '*  you  have 
been  very  kind  in  thb ;  what  shall  I  do  for  you  to  make  you  amends?"  **  Sir^ 
says  he,  **  you  mav  not  be  willing  to  make  me  aoy  amends,  becaose  you  may 
oot  be  convmced  of  the  truth  of  it ;  I  will  make  an  offer  to  you  :— I  have  nine* 
teen  months  pay  doe  to  me  on  board  the  ship  ■,    which  I  came  oot 

of  England  in  ;  and  the  Dutchrann  that  is  with  me  has  seven  months  pay  due 
to  him ;  if  you  will  make  good  oar  pay  to  us,  we  will  ^o  along  with  you :  if 
yuu  find  nothing  more  in  it,  we  will  desire  no  more  ;  but  if  we  do  convince  yoi^ 
that  we  have  saved  your  lives,  and  the  ship,  and  ttie  lives  of  all  the  men  in  neri 
we  will  leave  the  rest  to  you." 

I  consented  to  this  readily»  and  went  immediately  on  board,  and  the  two  men 
with  me.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  the  ship's  side,  mv  partner,  who  was  on  board, 
came  out  ob  the  quarter-deck,  and  called  to  me,  with  a  great  deal  of  joy,  "  p  ho ! 

0  ho !  we  tiave  stopped  the  leak !  we  have  stopped  the  leak  !"  '*  Say  yoii  so  ?" 
laid  I,"  thnnk  God  :  but  weigh  the  anchor  immediately."  '*  Weigh,  savf  he, 
'*  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  what  is  the  matter  P'  **  Ask  no  questions,"  said 
T,  ''  but  all  nands  to  work,  and  weigh  without  losing  a  minute."  He  was  sur- 
prised ;  but,  however,  he  called  the  captain,  and  he  immediately  ordered  the 
anchor  to  be  got  up ;  and  although  the  tide  was  not  quite  down,  yet  a  little  land 
breeze  blowing,  we  stood  out  to  sea.  Then  I  calM  him  into  the  cabin,  and 
told  him  the  story ;  and  we  called  in  the  men,  and  they  told  us  the  rest  of  it: 
bat  as  it  cook  up  a  great  deal  of  time  before  we  had  done,  a  seaman  comes  to 
the  cabin  door,  and  called  oat  to  us  that  the  captain  bid  him  tell  us  we  were 
chased.  «  Chased  !"  says  I,  **  by  what?'*  **  By  Ave  sloops  or  boats,"  says  the 
fellow,  **  full  of  men."  *'  Very  well,''  said  I,  <<  then  it  is  apparent  there  is  some« 
thing  in  it."  In  the  neit  place  I  ordered  all  our  men  to  be  called  up,  and  told 
them  that  there  was  a  design  to  seize  the  ship,  and  to  take  us  mr  piratest 
and  asked  them  if  they  would  stand  by  us,  and  by  one  another :  the  men 
answered  cheerfully,  one  and  all,  that  they  would  live  and  die  with  us.    Then 

1  asked  the  captain  what  way  he  thought  best  for  us  to  manage  a  fight  witk 
them ;  for  resist  them  I  was  resolved  we  would,  and  that  to  the  last  drop. 
He  said  readily  that  the  way  was  to  keep  them  off  with  our  great  shot  as 
long  as  we  could,  and  then  to  fire  at  them  with  our  small  arms,  to  keep 
them  from  boarding  us ;  but  when  neither  of  these  would  do  any  longer,  we 
should  retire  to  our  close-quarters ;  perhaps  they  had  not  materials  to  break 
opeu  our  bulk-beads,  or  get  in  upon  us.  The  gunner  had,  in  the  mean  time^ 
orders  to  bring  two  guns  to  bear  fore-and-aft,  oot  of  the  steerage,  to  clear  the 
deck,  and  load  them  with  musket  bullets  and  small  pieces  of  old  iron,  and  what 
came  next  to  hand  ;  and  thus  we  made  ready  for  nght ;  but  all  this  while  we 
kept  out  to  sea,  with  wind  enough,  and  could  see  the  boats  at  a  distance,  being 
five  large  long-boats,  following  us  with  all  the  sail  they  could  make. 

'Two  of  those  boats  (which  by  our  glasses  we  could  tee  were  English)  out- 
sailed the  rest,  were  near  two  leagues  a-hend  of  them,  and  gained  upon  us  con- 
siderably, so  that  we  found  they  would  come  up  with  us  ;  upon  which  we  fired 
a  gun  without  ball,  to  intimate  that  they  should  br:ng*to :  and  we  pot  out  a  flag 
of  truce,,  as  a  signal  for  parley  i  but  they  came  c/owdin^  after  us,  until  they  came 
within  shot ;  when  we  took  in  our  white  flag,  they  having  made  no  answer  to  it, 
hung  out  our  red  flag,  and  fired  at  them  with  shot.  Notwithstanding  this, 
they  came  on  till  they  were  near  enough  to  call  to  them  with  a  speaking»>trum- 
pet,*  which  we  had  on  board ;  so  we  called  to  them,  and  bade  them  keep  off,  at 
their  peril. 


•  Trumpet  (Speaking):— a  tube  from  t«t  o  to  fifteen  feet  long,  made  of  tin,  strait, 
and  with  a  large  aperture,  the  mootb-piece  being  big  enough  to  reoeire  both  lips.    The 


ft  was  sdl  obe;  tfaey  crowded  niter  as,  and  codesfoured  to  e«iiiie  mder  oof 
tteniy  80  4ttto  bonsl.iiv  en  our  qouter :  apon  wbicb,  seeing  thegr  were  resolate 

■  '  ^ 

month  being  9ppli<?d  to  it,  carries  the  voice  to  a  greet  distance,  so  that  itttaj  be  heard 
distinctly  a  aiile  or  more  ;  hence  its  use  at  sea.  The  iDTCBtioB  of  this  trompet  ii 
heM  to  be  modem,  atid  iseommonly  ascribed  to  Sir  Saxvsl  MoaxLANo,  who  calM 
k  the  "  etentoropfaaeic  tabe."  Of  this  instroment  an  seeoant  was  pid)lJ8hed  at  Loa* 
4lon  in  1671,  in  a  work  entitled  Tuba  StentarthphoHicat  .wherein  the  author  lelatfp 
several  eaperiments  made  hy  him  with  this  inatrament,  the  result  of  wbicb  was*  that  a 
apeakiog  trumpet,  constructed  by  .hiju,  5  feet  6  in.  long,  tl  inchea  diameter  at  the  gieater 
end,  and  2  inches  at  the  smaller,  being  tried  at  Deal-caslle,  was  beard  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles,  the  wind  blowing  from  the  shore.  But  Ath.  I^ircher  seems  to  hare 
a  better  title  to  the  invention  ;  for  it  is  certain  be  had  such  an  instrument  before  Mobe- 
Iano  thought  of  bis.  Kircher,  in  his  Phoruirgia  Ntma  (1673),  says,  that  the  tromba^ 
published  the  last  year  in  England,  he  invented  twenty-four  years  before,  and  published 
in  his  Mtuergia;  be  adds,  that  Jac.  Albanus  0hibbt8IU6,  and  Fa.  EscniNAiouii 
escribe  it  to  him ;  and  that  G.,  Schottus  testifies  of  him,  that  he  had  such  an  instn^ 
ment  in  his  cbsmt>er,  in  the  roman  college,  with  whioh  he  could  call  to,  and  receive 
answers  from,  the  porter.  Indeed,  considering  haw  famed  Albxamobr  the  Great's 
tnbe  was,  wherewith  he  used  to  speak  to  his  army*  and  which  might  be  distinctly  beard 
«  hundred  stadia  or  fnrlongs,  it  is  somewhat  strange  tb^  mod^nu  should  pretend  to 
•the  invention ;  the  stentofoplienic  horn,  or  tube,  of  Alexandsr,  wberepf  there  is  a 
£gure  preserved  in  the  Vatioao,  being  almost,  the  same  with  that  now  in  use.  S^lva 
t^lcttrum,  or  a  J^aiural  History,  written  by  Francis  Bacon,  Republished  ofier  Hit 
mithxrr't  death  hy  W.  Hawley  (London,  1631),  contains  the  following  significant 
paragraph  : — **  In  relation  of  sounds,  the  enclosure  of  them  preserueth  tbera,  and 
causeth  them  io  bee  heard  further.  And  wee  find  in  ronles  of  partchment  or  trnnkes, 
tlie  mouth  being  laid  to  the  one  end  of  the  roole  of  parchment  or  tmnke,  and  the  eare 

to  the  other,  the  sound  is  heard  much  farther  than  ft  the  open  aire. ^ — —Let  it 

%e  tried,  for  the  help  of  hearing  (and  1  conceive  it  likely  to  succeed),  to  make  an  in* 
etrument  like  a  tunnel  ;  the  narrow  part  whereof  may  be  of  the  bigneas  of  the  hole  of 
the  ear,  and  the  broader  and  much  larger  like  a  belt  at  the  skirts,  and  the  length 
Jiatf  a  foot  or  more  ;  and  let  the  narrow  end  of  it  be  set  cioae  to  the  car,  and  mark 
wbethefany  coend,  abroad  in  the  open  air,  will  not  be  heard  distinctly,  from  fartb<;y 
distence  than  without  that  instrument ;  being  (as  it  were)  an  ear«4pectacle,  and  I  have 
jbeaid  there  is  in  Spain,  an  iustrnmeat  in  use  to  be  set  to  the  ear,  that  helpeth  somewhat 
those  that  are  thick  of  hearing."  It  is  well  known  that  air  is  not  essential  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  sound,  which  can  be  transmitted  through  any  elastic  medium,  solid,  liqaid, 
or  gaseous.  The  celerity  of  its  flignt  is  also  much  greater  in  the  denser  substances, 
This  fact  has  been  ascertained  in  Denmark  and  England,  by  direct  experiments  on  tbe 
sounds  conducted  through  beams  df  wood  and  stretched  wires,  through  water  and 
eheets  of  ice.  It  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  observations '  made  by  HASSinpaaTZ 
f  n  the  foMcrranean  quarries^extended  under  the  site  of  Paris,  Tbe  ingenioas  Cblaomi 
propeaed  to  determine  the  relative  swiihiesa  of  transmissinn  through  a  solid  body,jDerel/ 
iron  anotewhidia  rod  of  the  given  materials  yields^  when  excited  into  a  tremor 
by  friction.  Ma.  Bjot,  whoso  attention  is  ever  alert,  has  seized  the  occasion  of  some 
consideisable  improvements  now  going  forward  in  the  capital  of  France,  to  repeat  similar 
experiments  with  great  precision.  The  pipes  intended  to  convey  water  to  that  metro- 
polis consist  of  cylinders  of  cast.iron,  each  eight  fget  three  inches  in  length  ;  the  joints 
are  secured  by  a  collar  of  lead,  nearly  half  an  inch  thick,  covered  with  pitched  cotioa 
rag,  and  strongly  compressed  by  screws.  Into  one  end  of  the  <;oropound  pipe  was 
inserted  an  iron  hoop,  holding  a  clapper,  and  at  the  other  end,  the  observer  was  sta- 
tioned. Certain  ingenious  persons,  striking  the  clapper  at  once  against  the  bell 
and  the  inside  of  tbe  tube,  two  distinct  sounds  were  heard  at  the  remote  ex^iaitji 
the  one  sent  through  the  iron,  and  the  other  conducted  along  the  air.  Tbe  interral 
between  those- sounds  was  measured  by  a  chronometer  that  marked  half  seconds.  la 
>the  first  experiment,  the  pipe  consisted  of  78  pieces  ;  its  length,  exclusive  of  the  lead 
f ioga,  was  :64>7  feet ;  and  the  intervals  between  the,  two  sonnds  ,was  aacertained,  from 
a  mean  of  fifty  trials  to  be,  542*.  But  the  ordinary  propagation  of  sound  through  the 
atmosphere  would,  at  that  temperature,  have  required,  .579';  and  consequeniljr  the 
difference,  ,037,"  must  give  the  time  of  ^transmission  through  the  metallic  tube.  .  In 
-another  experiment,  Ihc  assemblage  of  pipes  Inciadiug  the  leaden  joinu*  extended  ce 
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ibr  mMcSiief,  and  ikptfpded  upoo  the  strength  that  followed  them,  I  ordered 
^^o  bang  the  ship  to,  so  that  uiey  lay  upon  oar  broadside,  when  imniediateijr 
we  ired  &ve  gans  at  them,  one  of  which  had  been  levdled  so  true  as  to  carrj 
away  the  stem  of  the  htodermosi  boat,  and  bring  them  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
tiown  their  sail,  and  ranrnng  all  to  the  bead  of  the  boat  to  keep  her  from  sinking ; 
«o  she  lay  by  and  had  enough  of  it ;  but  seeing  the  foremost  boat  crowd  on  after 
^s,  we  made  ready  to  firent  her  in  particular.    While  this  was  doing,  one  of 
the  three  boats  that  was  behind,  being  forwarder  than  the  other  two,  made  up 
to  the  b^at  which  wis  had^isabled,  to  relieve  her,  and  we  could  see  her  take  out 
tbe  men  :  we  called  again  to  the  foremost  boat,  and  offered  a  truce  to  parley 
^aia,  and  know  what  her  bosiaess  was  with  us  :  but  had  no  answer;  only  she 
crowded  dose  under  our  stero.    Upon  this  our  gunner,  who  was  a  yery  dexterous 
fellow,  run  out  his  two  chase  guns,  and  fired  again  at  her ;  but  the  shot  missing^ 
the  tnen  in  the  boat  ^oiitcd,  wated  their  caps,  and  came  on;  but  the  gunner 
{getting  (|tttckly  ready  ag^,  fired  among  them  a  second  time,  one  shot  of  whicl^ 
though  it  raiasedtbe  bmt  itadf,  yet  it  fell  in  among  the  men,  and  we  could  easily 
me  had  dime  a  great  deal  efmischief  among  them  ;  but  we  took  no  notice  of 
tbat,  veered  the  'Mp  egain,  and  brought  our  quarter  to  bear  upon  them,  and 
^rmg  three  guns  more,  we'  fooad  the  boat  was  almost  split  to  pieces,  in  parti* 
cuiar,  her  rudder,  md  afpiece  of  her  stern  was  shot  quite  away ;  so  they  handed 
iierteii  immediately,  and  were  in  great  disorder.    But  to  complete  their  misfor- 
tune, our  gunner  let  ifiy  two  •guns  at  them  again  ;  where  he  hit  them  we  could 
not  teli,  but  we  found- the  boat  was  sinkiiig,  and  some  of  the  men  already  in  the 
^ater;  npon  thisj  I  inmiediatcity  manned  out  our  pinnace,  which  we  bad  kept 
closely  our  side,  with  orders  to  pick  up  some  of  the  men,  if  they  could,  and 
save  them  from  drowning,  and  tmmediaeely  come  on  board  the  ship  with  them, 
i>ecanse  we  saw  the  Test  of  tfte  boats  began  to  come  up.     Our  men  in  the  pin- 
naee  followed' their  orders,  and  took  tip  three  men,  one  of  whom  was  just  drownr 
ing,  and  it  was  a  good  while  before  we  could  nacover  him.    As  soon  as  they  were 
on  board,  we  crowded  all  the  sail  we  could  make,  and  stood  farther  out  to  sea; 
«nd  We  found  that  when  the  other  tliree  boats  came  up  to  the  first  two,  they  gave 
over  i^ieir  chase.  . 

Being  thus  delivered  from  a  dangd^,  which,  thoui^h  I  knew  not  the  reason  of 
It,  yet  seemed  to  bemucb  greater  than  I  apprehended,  I  resolved  to  change  ouf 
course,  and  not  let  any  mie  know  whither  we  were  ^oin^:  so  we  stood  out  to 
sea  eastward,  quite  out  of  the  course  of  all  european  ships,  whether  they  were 
bound-to-Ohifla-or-any  where  «lse,  within  the  commerce  of  the  european  nations. 
When  we  were'at  sea,  we  began  to  consult  with  the  two  seamen  and  iaqiiire 
"What  thenreaiting  of' all  this  should  be ;  and  the  Dutchman  let  us  into  the  secret 
at  once,  telKt^g  us  tfiat  the  ANiow  that  sold  as  the  ship,  as  we  said,  was  no  mor^ 
jthan  a  thief,  that  had  mn '  away  with  her.    Then  be  told  us  how  the  eaptaiQ» 
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^9550  feet,  or  ntarly  half  a  mile  ;  and  on  a  ausdiua  of  SOO  trials,  the  two  sounds  were 
lieard  atthe  filtetval  of  3.79  secoads.  The  time  which  sound  fronld  take,  according  to 
ealeola»ion«  to  travel  the  same  distance  through  the  air,  is  2.5  seconds;  whence 
•the  diff«!¥enoe  if^  ttiMrU  the  time  of  conveyance  along  tiie  combined  tubes.  But  Mr. 
BxoT  was  enabled,  by  ingeniously  varying  the  experiment*  to  arrive  directly  at  that 
eoncloMoni  without  eroploving  any  previous  computation.  He  concludes,  from  nume- 
roQs combined  trialSrthat  the  truequantity  was  .26";  and, therefore,  that  sound  is  trims* 
mitted'ten  or  twvive 'times  fiiater  through  cast  iron,  than  through  the  atmospher^^ 
These  eiperiments  suficiently  confirm  the  results  of  abstract  theory.  Perhaps  cast* 
iron  is  more  languid  in  its  tremors  than  the  pure  malleable  iron.  '  CiiLADNt  had 
assigned  the  celerity  of  vibration  through  iron  and  glass,  at  17500  feet  in  a  second  ; 
and  Lasiii  had  Shown^in  «neof  the  curious  notes  annexed  to  his  book  on  heat,  that, 
through  a  fir^hoard,  the  velocity  of  impeJsion,  which  he  proved  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  vibration,  is  \T300  feet  in  a  second.  It  is  to  be  wished,  that  some  experiments  on. 
a  largeecale  w«re  made  on  the 'time  of  the  transmission  of  sound  through  water.  Thej 
could  not  fail  to  lead  to  coosequeuces  highly  instructive  in  the  economy  of  nature. 


wKofa  mmie  too  be  told  of,  thoqgh  I  do  not  ronembor  it  nam,  was  treadieroaslf 
murdered  by  tbe  natives  on  the  coast  of  HabMsea^  witb  three  of  his  meo,  ana 
that  he^  tbis  Dntdimany  and  fonr  more  got  into  the  woods,  when  tbej  wmderad 
about  a  great  while,  till  at  length  he,  in  partionlar,  in  a  miraculous  manner,  made 
bis  escape,  and  swam  off  to  a  dutch  ship,  which  sailing  near  the  shore  in  its  way 
from  China,  had  sent  tbeir  boat  on  shore  for  fresh  water:  that  he  durst  not 
come  to  that  part  of  the  shore  where  tbe  boat  was*  batmade  shift  in  the  nigbc 
to  take  the  water  farther  off,  and  swimming  a  great  wbile^  at  last  the  ship%  boat 
took  him  up. 

He  then  told  us  thai  he  went  to  Batam,  where  two  of  tbe  seamen  beloofiog 
to  the  ship  arrived,  having  deserted  the  rest  in  their  travels,  and  gave  an  aooomc 
that  tbe  rellow  who  had  run  away  with  the  ship  sold  her  at  Bengal  to  a  set  of 
pirates,  who  were  gone  a-cmizing  in  her ;  and  that  th^  bad  alnady  taken  ai 
english  ship,  and  two  dutch  ships  very  richly  laden. 

Tbis  latter  part  was  found  to  concern  us  directly,  thonpb  we  knew  it  to  be 
ialse  ;  yet,  as  my  partner  said  very  justly,  if  we  had  fallen  mto .their  hands,  and 
they  bad  had  such  a  prepossession  against  us  before-hand,  it  bad  been  in  vaia 
for  us  to  have  defended  ourselves,  or  to  hope  for  any  good  quarter  at  tbeir 
bands ;  and  especially  considering  that  onr  accusers  haia  been  our  judges,  sod 
that  we  could  have  expected  nothing  from  them  bat  what  rage  woud  have 
dictated,  and  uneovemed  passion  have  executed;  and,  therefore,  it  was  hb 
opinion  we  should  go  direcdy  back  to  Bengal,  firom  whence  we  came,  without 
putting  in  at  any  port  whatever ;  because  there  we  could  give  a  good  acoNiDt 
of  ourselves,  could  prove  where  we  were  when  the  ship  put  in,  of  whom  M 
bought  her,  and  the  like ;  and,  which  was  more  than  all  the  rest,  if  we  were  put 
upon  the  necessity  of  bringing  it  before  the  proper  judges,  we  should  be  sore  to 
have  some  justice,  and  not  to  be  hanged  first  and  judg^  afterwards. 

I  was  some  time  of  my  partner's  opinion;  but  after  a  little  more  serionf 
thinking,  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was  a  very  great  baiard  for  us  to  attempt 
returning  to  Bengal,  for  that  we  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  strait  of  Mahoca, 
and  that  if  the  alarm  was  given,  we  should  be  sure  to  he  way«laid  on  every  side, 
as  well  by  the  Dutch  of  BfUavia,  as  the  English  elsewhere;  that  if  we  should  be 
taken,  as  it  were,  running  away,  we  should  even  condemn  ourselves,  and  there 
would  want  no  more  evidence  to  destroy  us*  I  also  asked  tlie  english  sailor's 
opinion,  who  said  he  was  of  my  mind,  and  that  we  should  certainly  be  taken. 
This  danger  a  little  startled  my  partner,  and  all  the  ship's  company,  and  we 
immediately  resolved  to  go  away  to  the  coast  of  Tonkin,*  and  so  on  to  China; 

*  Tonkin  :-*Tbe  southern  extremity  of  what  may  be  called  the  Chinese  oontineor, 
19  divided  into  three  small  kingdoms  or  territories, ,  called  Cambodia,  Seompa,  and 
Cochin-China.  History  states  it  to  have  formed,  antiently,  a  part  of  the  cbinesa 
empire ;  bot  the  Chinese  governor  of  the  soathem  peninsula,  containing  Tung-kio  to 
the  northward,  and  Cambodia  and  Siompa  to  the  southward  of  Cochin-China,  seizeil 
an  opportunity,  and  erected  the  standard  of  independence  at  the  time  of  the  mogul 
invasion  of  China,  from  Tahtar^.  He  and  his  posterity  bad  residence  in  Tong-khi.  la 
the  course  of  time,  the  Tong^kmese  governor,  loilowiog  the  example  of  the  ancestor  of 
his  sovereign,  also  erected  his  gOTcrnment  into  a  kingdom.  Both,  however,  acknow- 
led£ed,in  1793,  a  nominal  vassalage  to  the  Chinese  empire ;  and  did  occasional  homage 
at  the  court  of  Pekin. 

During  the  insurrection  in  Cochin  China,  the  neighbouring  Tung-kineae  seised  that 
•pportunity  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  north,  comprising  the  capital  of  the  conutrvy 
and  pillaged  it,  during  their  short  stay*  of  every  thing  that  was  Talaable,  especially 
gold  and  silver.  The  major  part  of  what  then  escaped  their  rapacity,  had  been  siiica 
sent  to  China,  to  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life  brought  thither  bv  the  junks,  an  exU«- 
mity  which  the  miserable  inhabitants  bad  been  often  pot  to  from  the  devastation  of  tbeir 
cultured  lands,  and  the  destruction  of  their  manufactories.  The  presoot  residents  of 
the  mountains  in  Cochin  China  are  descendanU  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country;  aud  when  their  ancestors,  in  possession  of  the  plains,  were  invaded  by  the 
Chinese,  they  retired  to  the  mountains,  which  are  on  the  confines  of  Cochin-china  te 
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\i>i(1  from  theace  pursuing  the  first  design  as  to  trade,  ^nd  some  way  or  other  to 
dispose  of  the  ship,  and  come  back  in  some  of  the  vessels  of  the  country,  such 
a*  we  could  get.  This  was  approved  of  as  the  best  method  for  our  security; 
and  accordingly  we  steered  away  N.N.E,  keeping  above  fifty  leagues  off  from 
the  usual  course  to  the  eastward.  This,  however,  put  us  to  some  inconveniences; 
for,  first,  the  winds,  when  we  came  to  that  distance  frv',)i  the  shore,  seemed  to  be 
more  steadily  against  us,  blowing  almost  trade,*  as  we  call  it,  from  the  E.  and 
E.N.E.  so  that  we  were  a  long  time  upon  our  voyage,  and  we  were  but  ill  pro- 
vided witi)  victuals  for  so  long  a  run ;  and,  which  was  still  worse,  there  was  some  dan- 
ger that  those  english  and  dutch  ships,  whose  boats  pursued  us,  whereof  some  were 
bound  that  way,might  be  got  in  before  us,  and, if  not,  some  other  ship  bound  tbChina, 
iniii^ljt  have  information  of  us  from  them,  and  pursue  us  with  the  same  vigour. 

I  must  confess,  1  was  now  very  uneasy,  and  thought  myself,  including  the  late 
escape  from  the  long-boats,  to  have  been  in  the  most  dangerous  condition  that 
ever  1  was  in  through  all  my  past  life;  for,  wliatever  ill  circumstances  I  had  been 
in,  I  wj^s  never  pursued  for  a  thief  before;  nor  had  I  ever  done  any  thing  that 
merited  the  name  of  dishonest,  or  fraudulent,  much  less  thievish.  I  had  chiefly 
been  my  own  enemy,  or,  as  I  may  rightly  say,  I  had  been  nobody's  enemy  but 
my  own.  But  now  I  was  embarrassed  m  the  worst  condition  imaginable,  for 
though  I  was  perfectly  innocent,  I  was  in  no  condition  to  make  that  innocence 
appear :  and  it  I  had  been  taken,  it  had  been  under  a  supposed  guilt  of  the  worst 
kind  ;  at  least,  a  crime  esteemed  so  among  the  people  1  had  to  do  with. 
.  This  made  me  very  anxious  to  make  an  escape;  though  which  way  to  do  it  I 
knew  not,  or  what  port  or  place  we  should  go  to.  My  partner  seeing  me  thus 
dejected,  though  he  was  the  most  concerned  at  first,  began  to  encourage  me,  and 
describing  to  me  the  several  ports  of  that  coast,  told  me,  he  would  put  in,  on  the 
coast  of  Cochin-china,t  or  the  bay  of  Tonquin,  intending  to  go  afterwards  to 
*  I .        .  I  I  ■  ■  '■■  ,     .      ,1.  , -  — 

Ifie  westward,  as  well  as  to  those  which  separate  it  from  Cambodia ;  similar  to  th^ 
flight  of  the  antient  Britons  into  Wales.  These  nionnlaineers  of  Cochin-China  ar* 
depicted  as  rude  and  barbarous,  with  coarse  features  and  black  complexions  ;  whereas 
t^e  colour  of  the  lowlanders  was  less  dark  ;  and  these  were  considered,  before  the 
overthrow  of  the  antieitt  government,  a  civil,  affable,  and  harmless  people.  This 
simpHcity  of  manners  still  exists  among  the  agricultural  inhabitants.  Since  Tung- 
kin  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the  late  usurper,  the  whole  of  the  Cochin 'Chinese 
territories  oocupied  the  space  between  the  twelfth  degree  of  northern  latitude  and 
the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  its  breadth  not  quite  two  degrees  of  longitude.  These 
domains  are  bounded  to  the  westward  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  lie  contiguous 
to  tlie  kingdoms  of  Laos,  Siam,  and  Camhodia  i  Cochin-China  and  Tong-kin  are  washed 
by  the  sea  to  the  eastward  ;  this  has  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunman  to  the  northward,  and 
and  that,  Siompa  to  the  southward.    The  whole  comprises  95000  square  miles. 

f-  TaADE:-— A  regular  ur  periodical  wind  :  these  wiodsare  partly  general,  and  blow 
all  the  year  round  the  same  way  j  and  partly  periodical,  i,  e.  half  the  year  they  blow 
one  way,  and  the  other  half  year  on  the  opposite  points:  and  those  points  and 
times  of  shifting  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  ocean.  These  latter  are  what 
we  call  manMoan^  The  shifting  of  these  monsoons  is  not  all  at  once  ;  and  in  some 
places  the  time  of  the  change  is  attended  with  calms,  in  others  with  variable  winds;  and 
particularly  those  of  China,  at  ceasing  to  be  westerly,  are  very  subject  to  be  tem- 
pestuous; and  such  is  the  violence,  that  they  seem  to  be  of  th^  nature  of  the  West 
India  horricanes,  and  render  the  navigation  of  those  seus  very  unsafe  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  These  tenipeststhe  seamen  call  the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons.  Monsoons, 
then,  are  a  species  of  what  we  otherwise  call  Trade-winds.  They  take  the  deuomina- 
tion  monsoon  from  an  antient  pilot,  who  first  crossed  the  Indian  sea  by  means  hereof. 
Though  others  derive  the  name  from  a  portugueae  word,  signifying  motion,  or  change 
of  wind  and  sea: — Lvcrftiits  and  Apollonius  make  mention  of  annual  winds,  which 
arise  every  year,  etesia  stabria,  and  which  seem  to  be  the  same  with  what  in  the  East 
Indies  we  now  call  monsoons.     Of  this  term,  a  more  correct  pronunciation  is  mossoon. 

f  CocHiw-ciifiHA:— The  whole  extent  of  coast,  from  the  gulph  of  Siam  to  that  of  Ton- 
king,  which  used  commonly  to  be  cail?d  the  coasts  of  Cambodia,  Zoompa,  and  Cochin- 
china,  is  now  united  under  the  latter  government,  and   is  luriued  into  three  divisiou^s 
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Macao,*  a  town  once  in  tbe  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  where  still  a  great 

the  southernmost  extends  from  the  gulph  of  Siam  to  latitude  about  12°.  N.  and  is  called 
Donai ;  the  centre  extends  about  three  degrees  northward,  and  is  called  Chang ;  the 
northernmost  extends  to  Ton-king,  and  is  called  Hn«,or  Whey.  There  are  few  countries  that 
contain  so  many  excellent  bays,  roads,  and  harbours,  or  wilh  better  interior  communi- 
cation, by  means  of  its  numerous  rivers.     But  the  advantages  of  its  situation  have  beea 
in  a  great  measure  rendered  nugatory  by  the  horrors  of  civiUwar,  which  Cochin-china 
has  experienced  for  a  series  of  years.    In  the  year  1774,  in  the  35th  year  of  the  reign 
of  Caun-8hung,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  capital,  Quin-hon.    This  rebellion 
was  headed  by  three  brothers ;  the  eldest,  whose  name  was  Yin-yak,  was  a  wealthy 
merchant,  who  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with  China  and  Japan  ;  the  second  wis 
named  Long-niano,  a  general  oDicer  of  high  rank,  and  great  command ;  and  the  third 
was  a  priest.    The  first  step  they  took  was,  to  get  possession  of  the  king,  and  to  secure 
every  part  of  the  royal  family  who  came  within  their  reach^  and  all  of  the  royal  party 
who  fe,il  into  their  hands  were  immediately  pot  to  death.    The  city  of  Sai-goog  being 
suspected  of  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  deposed  sovereign,  was  stormed,  sacked,  its 
walls  razed,  and  20000  of  its  inhabitants  massacred.     In  their  partition  of  the  future 
government,  it  was  arranged,  that  Ytn«t a k  should  possess  the  two  divisions  of  Donai 
and  Chang;  Long-niang,  that  of  Hue;  and  their  younger  brother  to  be  the  general 
pontiff  of  all  Cochin-china.    Lono-niang  commenced  his  regal  career  by  hostilities 
against  his  neighbour,  the  king  of  Ton-king,  who,  being  a  tributary  vassal  of  the  Chi- 
nese empire,  fied  to  Pe-king,  and  obtained  from  the  emperor.  Ken-long,  the  soccour 
of  an  army  not  less  than  100000  men  strong.     But  Lono-niano,  apprized  by  bis  spies 
of  the  progress  of  this  host,  so  devastated  the  country  through  which  it  was  to  march,  thit 
even  before  it  bad  passed  the  frontier  of  Ton-king,  it  was  compelled  by  distress  for  pro- 
visions to  fallback.     This  led  to  negociation, and  the  consequence  was,  a  treaty,  where- 
in Long-niaso  was  recognized  as  king  of  Ton-kiug,  as  well  as  of  Cochin-China,  on 
condition  of  becoming  tributary  to  China.    At  the  period  of  the  rebellion,  there  re- 
sided at  the  court  a  french  missionary  named  Adran,  with  the  character  of  Vicar- 
apostolic  of  Cochin-china.    Cavn-shvno  held  this  ecclesiastic  in  such  high  considera- 
tion, as  to  place  under  his  tuition  his  only  son  and  heir.     When  the  king  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  rebels,  Adran  succeeded  in  saving  the  queen,  and  his  pupil  the  hereditary 
prince,  with  the  wife  and  infant  son  of  the  latter,  by  timely  flight  to  an  island  ontbo 
coast,  which  they  placed  in  a  state  of  defense.    Adran  having  ascertained  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  southern  provinces  were  still  faithful  to  the  royal  interest,  conceived  the 
plan  of  applying  to  France  for  succour.    For  this  purpose  he  embarked  with  the  prince 
for  Pondicherry,  and  from  thence  for  Europe,  where  he.  arrived   in  1787.-  The  royal 
fugitive  was  presented  at  Versailles,  and  the  project  of  the  missionary  was  so  much  ap- 
proved of,  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  a  treaty  of  succour  and  alliance  (com- 
prehendiug  valuable  territorial  cessions  to  France)  was  concluded  between  Lou  it  XVI. 
and  the  king  of  Cochin-china,    Affairs  being  thus  far  concluded  at  Paris,  the  roisiion- 
ory  was  advanced  to  the  episcopal  dignity,  invested  with  the  character  of  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  sent  with  his  young  charge  in  a  frigate  back  to  Pondicherry,  with  directions 
to  touch  at  Mauritius  for  naval  and  military  force  appropriated  to  this  service.    Some 
untoward  circumstances  occurred  which  retarded  the  execution  of  these  orders  in  India; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  revolution  of  1789  breaking  out,  put  a  final  stop  to  the  ex- 
pedition.   The  unforeseen  events  that  had  thus  defeated  his  proceedings,  did  nor,  bow- 
ever,  damp  the  zeal  of  the  bishop,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
perseverance.     For,  with  the  aid  of  some  adventurous  officers,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  France  as  volunteers,  he  resolved  upon  prosecuting  his  original  enterprise  of 
re-establishing  the  lawful  sovereign  of  Cochin-cbiua.    With  these  auxiliaries  the^bishop 
and  prince  embarked  in  a  raerchant*ship  for  Cape  Saint  James  (which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  bay  and  channel  leading  to  Sai-gon  river,  situated  in  10**.  18*.  N.  107*. 
lO'.  £.).    Here  they  learned  that  the  king  was  living,  and  at  large;  that  numbers  bad 
flocked  with  ardor  to   his  standard,  and  that  he  was  in  possession  of  Sai-gon,  where 
his  son  and  the  bishop,  &c,  joined  hifm  in  1790,  followed  by  a  vessel  with  arras  and  am- 
munition.   The  first  steps  taken  were,  to  fortify  the  city,  to  discipline  an  arroy»  and 
equipaQeet.    In  1791,  Long-nianq  died  at  Hue,  leaving  behind  him  a  son  aboot 
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•  Macao  :— (Called  Omoon  in  Chinese),  is  situated  in  latitude  22°.  KV.  S0\  N. 
longitude  li3°.  32'.  £.    This  is  the  only  permuneot  european  estabUshmeut  among  the 
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mnny  earopean  raroilies  resided,  and  particularly  the  missioriaiy  priests  usaally 
went  thither,  in  order  to  their  going  forward  to  China. 

■  -IT 

tweire  years  of  age  to  succeed  him.     His  obtainment  of  the  throne  of  Ton-king  had 
been  the  cause  of  disunioni  and  oitimately  of  hostility  between  the  brothers;  wherein 
Yiy-YAx  had  been  worsted*  and  his  power  redocecl.    In  this  sitoation  he  wa;  attacked 
at  Quin«hon  by  the  fleet  of  Cavno>8hung»  under  two  french  ofiicers,  who  captured  or 
destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  his  force.     Yin-yak  did  not  long  survive  this  disaster, 
and  was  succeeded  by  a  son.    In  1796»  Cauno-shuno  resolved  to  atiaik  the  capital  by 
land;  the  young  usurper  was  enabled  to  bring  forward  an  army  of  100000  men  for  it's 
defense :  but  this  force  was  routed   by  the  king  with  a  very  inferior  one;  Quin*hou  was 
taken  possession  of,  and  the  whole  country  submitted  to  the  arms  of  it's  legitimate  sove- 
reign, jis  far  as  Tien-cheu,  otherwise  Han-san  (called  by  Europeans  Turon).     In  1778, 
the  english  government  of  Bengal  entered  into  demi-dipiomatic  relations  with  Yin'- yak, 
which  led  to  the  arrangement  of  a  certain  degree  of  commercial  intercourse  :  but  tha 
engiish  traders  became  involved  in   hostilities  with  the  northern  government  at  Hue  ; 
and   this  opening  does  not  appear  to  have  led   to   any  pfcrroanent  establishment.     la 
1804,  the  East  India  Company  bethought  itself  of  the  importance  of  being  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  king  of  Cochin-china,  and  sent  instructions  to  Canton  to  send  thither  one 
of  their  supra-cargoa  to  open  a  communication;  but  this  agent  found  an  adverse  french 
interest  so  prevalent,  that  be  completely  failed ;  since  which  period  no  farther  attempt 
has  been  made  to  promote  a  friendly  intercourse.     Such  is  the  sketch  of  almost  the  only 
portion  known  to  us  of  the  political  history  of  Cochin-china «     a  name  which  is  said  to 
imply  Western  China,  and  appears  to  have  been  imposed  by  the  early  navigators,  perhaps 
after  some  Malay  cppellation,  while  the  native  name  remains  unknown.  (jB.  (C.  xxvi,  64.) 

Chinese,  who,  whether  considered  as  a  people,  as  a  government,  or  in  the  aggregate 
view  of  an  empire,  are  unquestionably  the  most  impotent  nation  on  earth  ;  yet  such  has 
been  their  policy  and  address,  that  they  have  controlled  with  unrelenting  despotism  in 
their  ports,  all  the  relations  of  commerce  and  intercourse  with  foreigners  tiading  to  that 
country.     The  will,  or  rather  the  caprice,  Qf  a  head  mandarin,  has,  on  every  occasion 
of  difference,  been  erected  as  the  standard  of  public  rig  lit  and  national  law,  and  the 
JDost  arbitrary  demands  have  invariably  been  conceded  oq  po  other  ground  than  the 
dread  that  the  Chinese  should  enforce  their  threat  of  stopping  the  trade.    The  reader 
will  no  doubt  recollect  that  i^is  not  yet  300  years  since  the  Chinese,  after  a  treacherous 
massacre  of  a  number  of  Portiigoese,  and  after  prohibiting  that  nation  from  their  ports, 
were  soon  afterwards  reduced  to  tha  utmost  distress  by  the  daring  enterprises  of  the 
pirate,  Tohang-chx*lao,  who  took  possession  of  Macao,  besieged  Canton,  and  threat- 
ened to  annihilate  their  trade,  in  open  defiance  of  the  whole  naval  and  military  force  of 
the  Chinese  empire.    3ach  was  their  deplorable  weakness, and  such  their  distress,  in  this 
emergency,  that,  to  overcome  this  pirate,  they  were  humbly  obliged  to  implore  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Portuguese,  whom  they  had  so  shortly  before  interdicted  from  their 
ports,  to  relieve  them  from  the  oppression  of  ToBANO-cni-LAO.    The  i'ortuguese  sent 
three  vessels  of  the  smallest  denomination,  and  quickly  achieved  with  that  paltry  force 
what  the  power  of  the  whole  Chinese  empire  coald  not  effect.    They  completely  de- 
feated the  pirate,  and  took  possession  of  Macao,  which  island  was  assigned  to  them  as 
the  reward  of  their  services  on  that  occasion.  /  That  the  Chinese  are  now  a^  feeble  and 
inefficient  in  their  naval  and  milii:ary  appointments,  as  at  that  time,  might  be  deduced 
frora  their  excluding  all  innovation  or  improvement  in  arms,  in  arts,  in  government,  or 
policy ;  but  the  fact  does  not  rest  upon  deduction  alone ;  it  is  made  evident  by  the  suc- 
cess and  impunity  with  which  a  set  of  pirates,  for  the  last  fourorfivp  years,  have  conducted 
their  depredations  on  the  Chinese  shores  and  neighbouring  island^,  and  who,  but  for  the  in- 
terposition^of  the  English  and  Portuguese,  would  have  destroyed  their  trade,  and  prescribed 
their  own  terms  to  all  the  province^,  either  bordering  on  the  coast  or  accessible  by  rivers. 
These,  and  many  other  facts  liiat  might  be  cited,  shew  the  stationary  position  of  the  Chi- 
nese,  and  that,  in  national  power  and  energy*  they  are  at  this  day  precisely  what  they  were  a 
thousand  years  ago,  sank  in  ignprapce  an4  imbecility^with  a  people  groaning  under  a 
gorernment  unequalled  in  oppression  and  iniquity.     Vet  this  empire,  nay,  not  the  em- 
pire, the  government,  of  one  of  its  provinces,  continues  to  lord  it  over  all  the  nations 
trading  to  its  ports,  and  with  such  tyranny,  that,  if  the  most  humiliating  propositions  do 
not  command  immediate  assent,  the  grand  and  never  failing  denanciation  is  held  up  in 
terrorem  ^— do  this,  or  expulsion  from  the  heavenly  empire,  and  stoppage  of  your  trade^ 
shall  fbllQw*    And  such  has  been  the  magic  power  of  this  threat,  m  the  hands  of  the 
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Hither  then  w€  resolved  to  go,  and  accordin^^Iy,  though  after  a  tedions  and  ir- 
regular course,  and  very  much  straitened  for  provisions,  we  came  within  sight  of 
the  coast  very  early  in  the  morning  ;  and,  upon  reflection  upon  the  circumstances 
we  were  in,  and  the  danger,  if  we  had  not  escaped,  we  resolved  to  putintoasniaU 
river,  which,  however,  had  depth  enough  of  water  for  us,  and  to  see  if  we  could, 
either  over  land,  or  by  the  sin'p^s  pinnace,  come  to  know  what  ships  were  in  any 
port  thereabouts.  This  happy  step  was  indeed  our  deliverance;  for  though  we 
did  not  immediately  see  any  european  ships  in  the  bay  of  Tonquin,  yet  the  nest 
morning  there  came  into  the  bay  two  dutch  ships,  and  a  third  without  any  colours 
spread  out,  but  which  we  believed  to  be  a  Dutchman,  passed  by  at  about  two 
leagues*  distance  steering  for  the  coast  of  China,  nnd,  in  the  afternoon,  went  by 
two  english  ships,  steeringthe  same  course;  and  thus  we  thought  we  saw  ourselves  be- 
set with  enemies,  both  one  way  and  th^  other.  The  place  we  were  in  was  wild  and 
barbarous,  the  people  thieves,  even  by  occupation  or  profession,  and  though  it 
is  true,  we  had  not  much  to  seek  of  them,  and,  except  netting  a  few  provisions, 
cared  not  how  little  we  had  to  do  with  them,  yet  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that 
we  kept  ourselves  from  being  insulted  by  them  several  ways.  f 

We  were  in  a  small  river  of  this  t^puntry,  within  a  few  leagues  of  its  utmost 
limits  northward,  and  by  our  boat  we'coasted  north-east  to  the  point  of  land  which 
opens  the  great  bay  of  Tonquin ;  and  it  was  in  this  beating  up  along  the  shore 
that  we  discovered,  as  above,  that,  in  a  word,  we  were  surrounded  with  ene- 
mies. The  people  we  were  among  were  the  most  barbarous  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  coast,  having  no  correspondence  with  any  other  nation,  and  deaHng 
only  in  fish  and  oil,  and  such  gross  commodities;  and  it  may  be  particularly  seen 
that  they  are,  as  I  said,  the  most  barbarous  of  any  of  the  inhabitants;  viz.  that. 
Among  other  customs,  they  have  this  as  one : — that  if  any  vessel  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  he  shipwrecked  upon  their  coast,  they  presently  make  the  men  all  prisoners, 
that  is  to  say,  slaves:  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  found  a  spice  of  their  kind* 
ness  this  way,  on  the  occasion  following. 

I  have  observed  above,  that  our  ship  sprang  a  leak  at  sea,  and  that  we  could 
not  find  it  out;  and,  however,  it  happened  that,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  stopped, 
unexpectedly,  in  the  happy  minute  of  our  being  to  be  seized,  by  the  dutch  and 
english  ships,  near  tiie  bay  of  Siara ;  yet  as  we  did  not  find  the  ship  so  perfectly 
tight  and  sound  as  we  desired,  we  resolved,  while  we  were  in  this  place,  to  lay  her 
on  shore,  take  out  what  heavy  things  we  had  onboard,  which  were  not  many,  and 
to  wash  and  clean  her  bottom,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  out  where  the  leaks  were. 

Accordingly,  having  lightened  the  ship,  and  brought  all  our  guns,  and  other 
moveable  things,  to  one  side,  we  tried  tq  bring  her  down,  that  we  might  come  at 
her  bottom;  for,  on  second  thoughts,  we  di(]  pot  care  to  lay  her  dryagrouud, 
neither  could  we  find  out  a  proper  place  for  it. 

The  inhabitants,  who  had  never  been  acquainted  with  such  a  sight,  came  down 
to  the  shore,  wondering,  to  look  at  us,  and  seeing  the  ship  lie  down  on  one  side 
in  such  a  manner,  and  heeling  towards  the  shore,  and  not  seeing  our  men,  who 

Chinese,  weak  and  dastardly  as  they  are,  that  they  have  gained  every  point  they  pro- 
posed, however  unjust. 

Yet  this  train  of  proceeding,  extraordinary  as  it  must  appear,  still  continues  withoat 
exciting  either  the  surprise  or  the  sensibility  of  tiie  nation:  such  is  the  power  of  pre- 
conceived opinions  and  habit,  which  lead  both  nations  and  individuals  to  think  and  to 
act  in  the  course  tiiat  prejudice  or  erroneous  precedent  have  established.  If  we  reflect 
on  the  usual  wise  and  raan^y  policy  observed  by  Great  Britain,  in  her  foreign  relations, 
and  contrast  it  with  that  which  has  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  Chinese,  we  shall  trace 
a  strong  resemblance  to  certain  indian  tribes  of  North  America,  who  glory  in  encoonter* 
ing  every  real  danger,  yet  tremble  with  iear  at  the  idea  of  evil  spirits,  that  have  no 
other  existence  than  in  their  own  perverted  imagination.  The  English  are  not  ignoreot 
of  the  character  and  national  impotence  of  the  Chinese;  but  here,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  di9tancc  between  knowledge,  and  its  application,  is  inconceivably  great.  The 
Chinese  see  and  marvel  at  the  fact,  that  they  are  treated  by  the  English,  and  by  th« 
Other  nations  of  Europe,  as  if  there  really  were  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  their 
threats  ur  utmost  vengeance,  and  very  properly  continae  to  avail  themselves  of  all  tbt 
l^ood  effects  which  prejudice  has  raised  up  in  their  favour. 


were  nt  wort  on  her  bottom,  with  Bta;(es,  and  with  iheir  bonta  on  the  olT-iide, 
ChcT  presently  concIudeH  that  the  ship  whs  cast  awny,Bnd  so  lay  fastonttie);riiuntl. 

On  this  supposition  llicy  came  all  about  us  in  two  or  three  hours' time,  ivith 
ten  or  twelve  lar^e  boats,  having  some  of  tliem  eight,  some  ten  men,  in  n  boat, 
intending,  no  doubt,  lo  liave  come  on  board  and  plundered  the  ship,  and,  iTther 
had  funnel  us  tliere,  to  have  carried  us  away  for  slaves  to  their  king,  or  whatever 
they  cull  him,  fur  we  knew  uothlnt;  who  was  ilieirgoternor. 

When  they  came  up  to  the  ship,  and  be^nn  to  row  round  her,  tliej  discovered 
ns  all  hard  at  work,  on  llie  outside  of  the  ship's  bottom  and  side,  washing,  and 
graving,*  and  stopping,  as  every  seafaring  man  knows  how. 

They  stood  for  a  while  gazing  at  Ui,  and  we,  who  were  a  liitle  surprised,  could 
n<)t  imagine  what  their  design  Has;  but,  being  willing  to  be  sure,  we  toi'k  tlii* 
opportunity  to  get  some  of  us  into  the  ship,  and  others  to  hand  dunn  arms  and 
•mmuniiion  to  those  that  were. at  work,  to  defend  themielves  with,  if  there 
should  be  occasion ;  and  it  was  no  more  than  need,  for,  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
■n  hour's  consultation,  they  a)!;reed,  it  seems,  that  the  ship  was  really  a  wteck; 
that  we  were  all  at  work,  endeavouring  tn  save  her,  or  tu  snve  our  lives  by  tlio 
help  of  our  bonis ;  and  when  we  handed  our  arms  into  the  bunts,  they  concluded, 
by  that  motion,  that  we  were  endeavouring  10  save  some  of  our  goods.  Upon 
this,  they  took  it  fur  granted  that  all  belonged  lu  them;  and  away  they  came  di- 
rectly upon  our  men,  as  if  it  had  neenln  aline  of  battle. 

Our  men,  seeing  so  many  of  them,  began  to  ht,  friithted,  for  we  lay  but  in  an 
ill  posture  to  fight,  and  cried  out  to  us  to  know  what  ihey  should  do.  I  iirmedi- 
ately  (»lled  to  the  men  who  worked  upon  the  stage,  tu  slip  them  down,  mid  get 
up  the  side  into  the  ship  and  bade  those  in  the  boat  to  low  round,  and  come  on 
board,  and  those  few  of  us  who  wcreon  board,  worked  with  all  the  Slrenglb  and 
hands  we  had  lo  bring  Ihe  ship  to  rtohis.  But,  however,  neither  the  men  upua 
the  stage,  nor  those  in  the  boats,  could  do  as  they  were  ordered,  before  the  Co- 
chin-chine se  were  upon  them,  and,  with  two  of  their  bunts,  boardedour  lung- 
boat,  nnd  began  to  lay  hold  of  the  men  as  ihcir  prisoners. 

The  6rst  man  they  laid  hold  of  was  an  english  seaman,  a  stout,  strong  fellow, 
vho,  having  a  muskirt  in  his  hand,  never  oAered  to  fire  it,  hut  laid  it  diiwn  in  the 
bfxil,  like  a  fool,  as  1  tliuught.  But  he  understood  his  business  much  better  than 
J  could  teach  him,  for  he  grappled  the  Pagan,  and  draegcd  him  by  main  forca 
out  of  iheir  own  boat  into  uur's,  where,  taking  him  by  the  two  ears,  he  beat  his 
head  so  against  the  bnnt'h  uuii-wnle,   thiit   the   fellow  died  iiislanlly  in  Ills  hands; 
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and,  in  tTie  mean  time,  aDatchman,  who  stood  next,  took  ap  the  musket,  and, 
with  the  butt-end  of  it,  so  laid  about  him,  that  he  knocked  down  five  of  them, 
who  attempted  to  enter  the  boat;  but  this  was  little  towards  resisting  thirty  or 
forty  men,  who  fearless,  because  ignorant  of  their  danger,  began  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  long-boat,  where  we  had  but  five  men  to  defend  it.  But  an  acci- 
dent gave  our  men  a  complete  victory,  which  deserved  our  laughter  rather  thao 
any  tbingelse;  and  that  was  this: — 
Our  carpenter  being  preparing  to  grave  the  outside  of  the  ship,  as  well  as  to 

{)ay  the  seams  where  he  had  caulked*  her  to  stop  the  leaks,  had  got  two  kettles  just 
ec  down  into  the  boat;  one  filled  with  boiling  pitch,  and  the  other  with  rosin, 
tallow,  and  oil,  and  sucb  stuff  as  the  shipwrights  use  for  that  work;  and  the  man 
that  attended  the  carpenter  had  a  great  iron  ladle  in  his  hand,  with  which  he  sup- 
plied the  men  that  were  at  work  with  that  hot  stuff;  two  of  the  enemy's  men  en- 
tered the  boat  just  where  this  fellow  stood,  being  in  the  foresheets;  he  immediately 
saluted  them  with  a  ladleful  ot  the  stuff,  boiling  hot,  which  so  burned  and  scalded 
them,  being  half  naked,  that  they  roared  out  like  two  bulls,  and,  enraged  with 
the  fire,  leaped  both  into  the  sea.  The  carpenter  saw  it,  and  cried  out,  *  Well 
done,  Jack,  give  them  some  more  of  it;*  when,  stepping  forward  himself,  he 
takes  one  of  their  mops,  and  dipping  it  in  rhe  pitch-pot,  he  and  his  man  threw  it 
among  them  so  plentifully,  that,  in  shorty  of  all  the  men  in  three  boats,  there 
was  not  one  that  was  not  scalded  and  burned  Hith  it,  in  a  most  frightful,  pitiful 
manner,  and  made  such  a  howling  and  crying,  that  I  never  heard  a  worse  noise, 
and  indeed  nothing  like  it ;  for*it  is  worth  observing,  that  though  pain  naturally 
makes  ail  people  cry  out,  yet  every  nation  have  a  particular  way  of  exclamntion, 
and  ma^e  noises  as  different  from  another  as  their  speech.  I  cannot  give  the  noise 
these  creatures  made  a  better  name  than  howling,  nor  a  name  more  proper  to  the 
tone  of  it ;  for  I  never  heard  any  thing  more  like  the  noise  of  the  wolves^  which, 
as  I  have  said,  I  b^ard  howl  in  the  forest  on  the  frontiers  of  Languedoc. 

I  was  never  pleased  with  a  victory  better  in  my  life,  not  only  as  it  was  a  perfect 
surprise  to  me,  arid  that  our  danger  was  imminent  before,  but  as  we  got  this  vic- 
tory without  any  bloodshed,  except  of  that  man  the  fellow  killed  with  his  naked 
hands,  and  which  I  wa^  very  much  concerned  at,  for  I  was  sick  of  killing  such 
poor  savage  wretches,  even  though  it  was  in  my  own  defense,  knowing  they  came 
on  errands  which  they  thought  just,  and  knew  no  better ;  and  that  though  it  may 
be  a  just  thing,  because  necessary,  for  there  is  no  necessary  wickedness  in  nature, 
yet  I  thought  it  was  a  sad  life,  when  we  must  be  always  obliged  to  be  killing  our 
fdlow-creatures  to  preserve  ourselves,  and,  indeed  I  think  so  still :  and  I  would 
even  now,  su({er  a  great  deal,  rather  than  I  would  take  away  the  life  even  of  the 
worst  person  injuring  me.  I  believe  also,  .all  considering  people,  who  know  the 
value  of  life,  would  be  of  my  opinion,  if  they  entered  seriously  into  the  conside- 
ration of  it. 

But  to  return  to  my  story:  all  the  while  this  was  doing,  roy  partner  and  I,  who 
managed  the  rest  of  the  men  on  board,  had,  with  great  dexterity,  brought  the 
ship  almost  to  rights,  and  having  gotten  the  guns  into  their  places  again,  the  gunner 
called  tome,  to  bid  our  boats  get  out  of  the  way,  for  he  would  let  fly  among 
them.  I  called  back  again  to  him,  and  bid  him  not  to  offer  to  fire,  for  the  carpen- 
ter would  do  the  work  without  him,  but  bade  him  heat  another  pitch-kettle,  which 
our  cook,  who  was  on  board  took  care  of.  But  the  enemy  was  so  terrified  with 
what  tbey  met  with  in  their  first  attack,  that  they  would  not  come  on  again;  and 
some  of  them,  that  were  farthest  off,  seeing  the  ship  swim,  as  it  were,  upright, 
began,  as  we  supposed,  to  see  their  mistake,  and  give  over  the  enterprise,  finding 
it  was  not  as  they  expected.  Thus  we  got  clear  of  this  merry  fight;  and,  having 
gotten  )iome  rice,  and  some  roots,  and  bread,  with  about  sixteen  good  big  hogs 
on  board,  two  days  before,  we  resolved  to  stay  here  no  longer,  but  go  forward, 
whatever  came  of  it ;  for  we  mside  no  doubt  but  we  should  be  surrounded  the 

♦  Caulking  (or  Calking)  >— the  driving  of  oakum,  or  somewhat  of  that  kind,  into 
the  seams,  or  commissure  of  the  planks,  to  prevent  a  ship's  leaking.  It  is  afterwards 
covered  over  with  hot  melted  pitch,  or  resin,  to  prevent  its  rvttmg.  Kinnxt  deritet 
the  word  from  the  barbarous  Lsnui  calciaturof  shoeing. 
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next  day  with  rogues  enougfa,  perhaps  more  than  our  pk^-kettle  would  dispose 
of  fur  us. 

We,  therefore,  got  all  our  things  on  hoard  the  same  evening,  and  the  ne:^t 
morning  were  ready  to  sail.  In  the  mean  time,  lying  at  an  anchor  some  distance 
firom  the  shore,  we  were  not  so  much  concerned,  being  now  in  a  fighting  posture, 
as  well  as  in  a  sailing  posture,  if  any  enemy  had  presented.  The  next  day,  having 
finished  our  work  withm  board,  and  finding  our  ship  was  perfectly  healed  of  all  her 
leaks,  we  set  sail.  We  would  have  gone  into  the  bay  of  Tonquin,  for  we  wanted  to 
inform  ourselves  of  what  was  to  be  known  concerning  the  dutch  ships  that  had 
been  there ;  but  we  durst  not  stand  in  there,  because  we  had  seen  several  ships 
go  utf  as  we  supposed^  but  a  little  before.  So  we  kept  on  N.  £•  towards  the  isle  of 
Formosa,*  as  much  afraid  of  being  seen  by  a  dutch  or  english  merchant  ship,  as  % 
dutch  or  english  merchant  ship  in  the  Mediterranean  is  of  an  algerine  man  of  war. 


» 
« 


VkuH^'tk 


•» 
*• 


^  FoaifosA  :•— (or  P.4-kan,  called  also  Tny-wan,  or  Ty-oan)  is  aboat  70  leagufs  in 
^«ngth«  eitending  n«nFJy  N.X«£.  and  S.  S.  W.  the  land  is  generally  high  up  the  coan- 
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When  we  were  thus  got  out  to  sea,  we  kept  on  N.  E.  as  if  we  would  go  to  the 
Manillas,  or  the  Phil i pine  islands,  and  this  we  did  that  we  mi^ht  not  fall  into  the 
way  of  any  of  the  european  shipjs,  and  then  we  steered  north  again,  till  we  came 
to  the  latitude  of  twenty-two  degrees  twenty  minutes,  by  which  means  we  made 
the  island  of  Formosa  directly,  where  we  came  to  an  anchor,  in  order  to  get 
water  and  fi'esh  provisions,  which  the  people  there,  who  are  very  courteous  and 
civil  in  their  manners,  supplied  us  with  willingly,  and  dealt  very  fairly  and 
punctually  with  us  in  all  their  agreements  and  bargains,  which  is  what  we  did  not 
find  among  other  people,  and  may  be  owing  to  the  remains  of  Christianity, 
which  was  once  planted  iWe  by  a  dutch  mission  of  protestants,  and  is  a  tesc>> 
mony  of  what  I  have  often  observed ;  viz.  that  the  christian  religion  always 
civilizes  the  people,  and  reforms  their  manners,  where  it  is  received,  whether  it 
works  saving  effects  upon  them  or  no. 

From  hence  we  sailed  still  north^  keeping  the  coast  of  China  at  an  equal 
distance,  till  we  knew  we  were  beyond  all  the  ports  of  China  where  our  europeao 
ships  usually  come,  being  resolved,  if  possible,  not  to  fall  into  any  of  their  bands, 
especially  in  this  country,  where,  as  our  circumstances  were,  we  could  not  fail  of 
' being  entirely  ruined;  nay,  so  great  was  my  fear  in  particular,  as  to  my  beinc; 
taken  by  them,  that  I  believe  firmly,  I  would  much  rather  have  chosen  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Being  now  come  to  the  latitude  of  thirty  degrees,  we  resolved  to  put  into  the 
first  trading  port  we  should  come  at,  and,  standing  in  for  the  shore,  a  boat  came 
off  two  leagues  to  us,  with  an  old  portUguese  pilot  on  board,  who,  knowing  us  to 
be  an  european  ship,  came  to  offer  his  service,  which,  indeed,  we  were  very 
glad  of,  and  took  him  on  board ;  upon  wl^ich,  without  asking  us  whither  we 
would  go,  he  dismissed  the  boat  he  came  in,  and  sent  it  back. 

I  thought  rt  was  now  so  much  in  our  choice  to  make  the  old  man  carry  ut 
whither  we  would,  that  I  began  to  talk  with  him  about  carrying  us  to  the  gulf 
of  Nanquin,  which  is  the  most  northern  part  of  the  coast  of  China.*  The  old 
^lan  said  he  knew  the  gulf  of  Nanquin'  very  well,  but,  smiling,  asked  us  what 
we  would  do  there. 

I  told  him  we  would  sell  ourcargo,  and  purchase  china  wares,  calicos,  raw  silks, 
wrought  silks,  tea,  &c.  and  so  would  return  by  the  same  course  we  came.  He  told  us 
Dur  best  port  had  been  to  have  put  in  at  Macao,  where  we  could  not  fail  of  a 
market  for  our  opium  to  our  satisfaction,  and  might,  for  our  money,  have  pur- 
chased all  sorts  of  China  goods,  as  cheap  as  we  could  at  Nanquin. 


try,  bat  low  in  some  places  seaward  ;  with  soundings  near  the  shore,  particularly  on  the 
west  side.    On  the  southern  part  is  a  high  double-peaked  mountain,  discernible  20 
leagues  in  clear  weather,  from"  which  the  land  slopes  down  I o  a  low  projecting  point 
called  the  South  cape,  or  8.  E.  point  of  Formosa.     This  point  is  situated  in  latitude 
Sl°  5*1^  N..  longitude  131°5'£.  by  mean  of  many  chronometers  and  observations  of 
.  0   ([    9fc  ;  and  hears  about  W.^S.  from  the  west  end  of  Botel-Tobago-Xima,  distant 
13  leagues.    N.  £.  ward  of  the  point  there  is  a  village,  with  a  harbour  fur  small  vessels; 
and  there  is  said  to  be  soundings  near  it  on  the  west  side.  N.  W.   ward   of   this  cape 
about  IS  leaguesr  is  Lamay  isle,  situated  about  3  or  3^  leagues  distant  from  the  coast 
with  soundings  between.     About  13  or  14  leagues  farther  northward  lies  the  harbour'of 
Tyroan  (forfnerly  the  Dutch  settlement  of  fort  Zeeland),  with  a  table-hill  inland  east- 
ward.    This  harbour  and  (he  other  inlets  along  the  same  coast  are  mostly  fronted  by 
skoals ;  and  from  the  entrance  of  the  river  Pon-kan,  in  latitude  ^3^  25'  N.  sand  banks 
project  3  or  4  leagues  to  the  oiTing.    Ty-oan  will  not  admit  vessels  drawing  above  8  feet, 
and  the  other  inlets  also  are  shole.    The  northern   extremity  is  in  25°  18'  N.  121**  34'  E. 
the  N..  W.  point  in  25°  ll'  N.  121®  6'£.  ihe  N.  E.  point  m  26o  ll'  N.  121°  56'  E,  by 
chronometers.    There  is  a  group  of  three  islots  off  the  N.  E.  point,  with  a  safe  channel 
within  about  3^  or  4  leagues  wide.     ( jB.  <£.  xxx,  214.)  Formosa  once  belonged  to  th« 
Dutch  £a8t-India  company  :  but  iii  1662,  the  Dutch  were  expelled  after  sustaining  a 
siege  of  9  months  from  a  Chinese  rebel  named  C6xinia,  before  they  surrendered  the" 
citadeU    Soon  after  this,  the  island  was  uuited  to  the  empire  of  China  ;  and  Europeaas 
lii^f «  uo  intercourse  with  this  island  at  present.    See  the  map  aunexed  unto  the  text. 

*  See  th«  chart,  page  369. 


tO'ot  being  able  to  pat  tbe  old  man  out  of  his  talk,  of  v«tiich  he  was  ferj. 
opinionated,  or  conceited,  I  told  him  we  were  gentlemen,  as  well  as  merchants, 
and  that  we  had  a  mind  to  go  and  see  the  great  'cit^  of  Pekiu,  and  the  famous 
court  of  the  monarch  of  China.  '  Whj  then/  saj^s  the  old  man,  '  )rou  should 
go  to  Ningpoy*  where,  by  the  river  which  runs  into  the  sea  there,  you  may  go  up 
within  five  leagues  of  the  great  canal.  This  canal  is  a  navigable  made  stream, 
which  goes  through  the  heart  of  all  that  vast  empire  of  China,  crosses  all  the 
rivers,  passes  some  considerable  hills  by  the  help  of  sluices  and  gates,  and 
goes  up  to  the  city  of  Pekin,  beiug  in  length  near  two  hundred  and  seventy 
leagues. 

*  Well,'  said  r,  '  Senhor  Portuguese,  but  that  is  not  our  business  now :  tlm 
great  question  is,  if  you  can  carry  us  up  to  the  city  of  Nanquin,  from  whence  we 
can  travel  to  Pekin  afterwards.  Yes  (he  said),  he  could  do  so  vpry  well,  and 
there  was  a  great  dutch  ship  gone  up  that  way  just  before.  This  gave  me  a 
little  sJiock :  a  dutch  ship  was  now  our  terror,  and  we  had  much  rather  hav« 
met  the  devil,  at  least,  if  he  had  not  come  in  too  frightful  a  figure.  Wq 
depended  upon  it,  that  a  dutch  ship  would  be  our  destruction,  for  we  were  in 
no  condition  to  fight  them;  all  the  ships. they  trade  with  in  those  parts  being  of 
great  burden,  and  of  much  greater  force  than  we  were. 

Tbe  old  man  found  me  a  little  confused,  and  under  some  concern,  when  h^ 
named  a  dutch  ship ;  and  said  to  me,  '  Sir,  you  need  be  under  no  apprehension 
of  thie  Dutch,  I  suppose  they  are  not  now  at  war  with  your  nation.'  '  No,'  said 
I,  *  that's  true ;  but  I  know  not  what  liberties  men  may  take,  when  they  are  ouC 
of  the  reach  of  the  laws  of  their  own  country.  *  Why',  said  he,  *  you  are  no  pirates^ 
what  need  you  fear?    They  will  not  meddle  with  peaceable  merchants  sure.' 

If  1  had  any  blood  in  my  body  that  did  not  fly  up  into  my  face  at  that  word, 
it  was  hindered  by  some  stop  in  the  vessels  appointed  by  nature  to  circulate  it ; 
for  it  put  me  into  tbe  greatest  disorder  and  confusion  imaginable ;  nor  was  ic 
possible  fur  me  to  conceal  it  so,  but  that  the  old  man  easily  perceived  it. 

*  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  find  you  are  in  some  disorder  in  your  thoughts,  at  my  talk; 
pray  be  pleased  to  go  which  way  yoii  think  fit,  and,  depend  upon  it,  I'll  do  you 
all  the  service  I  can.'  '  Why,  Senhor^  said  I,  *  it  is  true,  1  am  a  little  unsettled 
in  my  resolution  at  this  time,  whither  to  go  in  particular,  and  I  am  something 
more  so,  for  what  you  said  about  pirates.  1  hope  there  are  no  pirates  in  these 
seas :  we  ere  but  in  an  ill  condition  to  meet  with  them,  for  you  see  we  have  but 
a  small  force,  and  but  very  weakly  manned.' 

*  O  sir,'  said  he,  '  do  not  be  concerned ;  I  do  not  know  that  there  have  been 
any  pirates  in  these  seas  these  fifteen  years,  except  one,  which  was  seen,  as  I 
hear,  in  the  bay  of  Siam,  about  a  month  since ;  but  you  may  be  assured  she  is 
gone  to  the  southward :  nor  was  she  a  ship  of  any  great  force,  or  fit  for  the  work; 
she  was  not  built  for  a  privateer,  but  was  run  away  with  by  a  reprobate  crew 
that  were  on  board,  after  the  captain  and  some  of  his  men  had  been  murdered 

by  the  Malaccans,  at,  or  near,  the  island  of  Sumatra.* 

------  ■  ■  ■      ■    - 

*  Ntno-po: — A  city  of  China  on  the  river  Linjpo,  or  Liampo  ;  the  entrance  of  which 
is  about  9  leagues  westward  from  Cheo-shan  :  there  is  a  channel  leading  to  it  from 
Kee-to  point ;  another  from  Cheo-shan  harbour;  and  the  northern  channel  is  between 
the  coast,  of  tbe  contiuaot  and  the  northernmost  of  the  group  of  the  Cheoshun  isles, 
wbich  also  leads  to  Cheosban  harbour.  Close  to  tbe  entrance  of  Limpo  river  there  are 
aoroe  small  islands,  between  which  and  tbe  east  pomt  lies  the  proper  channel,  having 
from  3  to  Sj  fathoms  on  tbe  bar  at  high-water,  and  5  to  6  fathoms  inside.  The  city  of 
Chin-hoy  stands  oa  the  west  side  of  the  entrance,  and  Ning-po  about  5  or  6  JeagueM  up 
fbe  river.  Here  the  English  once  had  a  factory  ;  but  tbe  oppressions  their  trade  was 
subject  onto,  compelled  them  to  abandon  it.  Since  tbe  year  1756,  no  cnglish  ships 
appear  to  have  traded  onto  these  places ;  but  there  is  a  considerable  conimarcial 
navigation  carried  on  by  the  junks  from  hence  to  the  Japan  isles,  distant  about  ihtev 
Or  foot  days'-sbil.  From  Ning-po  river,  the  coast  stretches  about  8  or  ten  leagues  N,  W, 
to  Han-cbeo  bay,  a  place  of  great  resort  for  trade.  Niog-po  is  in  latitude  99°  57'  46'  2i , 
longitude  120°  18'  K.    See  the  chart  in  page  $69, 
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'What !'  said  I,  seeming  to  know  nothing  of  the  roatter^  *  did  they  murder  th# 
captain  ?'  *  No/  said  he,  '  I  do  not  understand  that  they  murdered  him ;  but, 
as  they  afterwards  ran  away  with  the  ship,  it  is  genersdly  believed  that  they 
betrayed  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Malaccans,  who  did  murder  him,  and, 
perhaps,  they  procured  them  to  do  it.*  *  Why,  then,'  said  J,  *  they  deserve 
death  as  much  as  if  tliey  had  done  it  themselves.'  '  Nay,'  said  the  old  man, 
they  do  deserve  it ;  and  they  will  certainly  have  it,  if  they  light  upon  anj  english 
or  dutch  ship ;  for  they  have  all  agreed  together,  that^  if  they  meet  that  rogue, 
they  will  give  him  no  quarter.* 

*  But  said  I  to  him,  *  you  say  the  pirate  is  gone  out  of  these  seas :  how  can 
they  meet  with  him  then  ?'  *  Why  that's  true,'  said  he,  *  they  do  say  so;  but 
he  was,  as  I  tell  you,  near  the  bay  of  Siam,  in  the  river  Cambodia,  and  was  disco* 
vered  there  by  some  Dutchmen  who  belonged  to  the  ship,  and  who  were  left  on 
shore  when  they  run  away  with  her ;  and  some  english  and  dutch  traders  being 
in  the  river,  they  were  within  a  little  of  taking  him.  Nay,'  said  he,  *  if  the 
foremost  boats  had  been  well  seconded  by  the  rest,  they  had  certainly  taken 
him;  but  he,  finding  only  two  boats  within  reach  of  him,  tacked  about,  and 
'iired  at  these  two,  and  disabled  them,  before  the  others  came  up;  and  thee 
standing  off  to  sea,  the  others  vi^ere  not  able  to  follow  him,  and  so  he  got  away. 
But  they  have  all  so  exact  a  description  of  the  ship,  that  they  will  be  sure  to 
know  him,  and  wherever  they  find  him,  they  have  vowed  to  give  no  quarter  to 
either  the  captain  or  the  seamen,  but  to  hang  them  all  up  at  the  yard-arm.' 

'  What !'  said  I,  *  will  they  execute  them  right  or  wrong;  hang  them  first,  and 
judge  them  afterwards?'  '  O,  sir,'  said  the  old  pilot,  '  there  is  no  need  to 
make  a  formal  business  of  it  with  such  rogues  as  those :  let  them  tie  them  back 
to  back,  and  set  them  ardiving;  it  is  no  more  than  they  rightly  deserve.' 

1  knew  I  had  my  old  man  fast  aboard,  and  that  he  could  do  me  no  harm,  so 
that  I  turned  short  upon  him.  '  Well,  now,  Senhor^*  said  I,  '  and  this  is  the 
very  reason  why  1  would  have  you  carry  us  to  Nanquin,  and  not  to  put  back  to 
Macao,  or  to  any  other  part  of  the  country  where  the  english  or  dutch  ships 
come ;  for,  be  it  known  to  you,  Senhor,  those  captains  of  english  and  dutch 
ships  are  a  parcel  of  rash,  proud,  insolent  fellows,  that  neither  know  what 
belongs  to  justice  nor  how  to  behave  themselves  as  the  laws  of  God  or  nature 
direct ;  but  being  proud  of  their  offices,  and  not  understanding  their  power, 
they  would  act  the  murderers  to  punish  robbers,  would  take  upon  them  to  insult 
men  falsely  accused,  and  determine  them  guilty  without  due  inquiry:  and,  per- 
haps, I  may  live  to  call  some  of  them  to  an  account  for  it,  where  they  may  be 
taught  how  justice  is  to  be  executed,  and  that  no  man  ought  to  be  treated  as  8 
criminal  till  some  evidence  may  be  had  of  the  crime,  and  that  he  is  the  man.' 

With  this  I  told  him,  that  this  was  the  very  ship  they  had  attacked,  and  gave 
him  a  full  account  of  the  skirmish  we  had  with  their  boats,  and  how  foolishly 
and  cpward-like  they  behaved.  I  told  him  all  the  story  of  our  buying  the  ship, 
and  how  the  Dutchmen  served  us.  I  told  him  the  reasons  I  had  to  believe  that 
this  story  of  killing  the  master  by  the  Malaccans  was  not  true,  as  also  the 
running  away  with  the  ship;  but  that  it  was  all  a  fiction  of  their  own,  to  suggest 
that  the  men  were  turned  pirates,  and  they  ought  to  have  been  sure  it  was  so, 
before  they  had  ventured  to  attack  us  by  surprise,  and  oblige  us  to  resist  them; 
adding,  that  they  would  have  the  blood  of  those  men^  who  were  killed  there  in 
our  just  defence,  to  answer  for. 

The  old  man  was  amazed  at  this  relation,  and  told  us  we  were  very  much  in 
the  right  to  go  away  to  the  north,  and  that,  if  he  might  advise  us,  it  should  be 
to  sell  the  ship  in  Clnna,  which  we  might  very  well  do,  and  buy  or  build  another 
in  the  country..  'And,'  said  he,  'though  you  will  not  get  so  good  a  ship,  yet 
you  may  get  one  able  enough  to  carry  you  and  all  your  goods  back  again  to 
Bengal,  or  any  where  else.' . 

I  told  him,  I  would  take  his  advice,  when  I  came  to  any  port  where  I  could 
fiiKl  a  ship  for  my  turn,  or  get  any  customer  to  buy  this..  He  replied,  f  should 
meet  with  customers  enough  for  the  ship  at  Nanquin,  and  that  a  Cbiuese 
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junk*  would  serve  me  very  well  to  go  back  again ;  and  that  he  would  procure  m^ 
people  both  to  buy  the  ooe,  and  sell  the  other. 

*  Weil,  but,  SenkoTy  sa^s  I,  *  as  you  say  they  know  the  ship  so  well,  I  may, 
perhaps,  if  I  follow  your  measures,  be  instrumental  to  bring  some  honest,  inoo« 
cent  men  into  a  terrible  broil,  and,  perhaps,  occasion  their  being  murdered  in 
cold  brood ;  for  wherever  they  find  the  ship,  they  will  prove  the  guilt  upon  tho 
men,  by  proving  this  was  the  ship,  and  so  innocent  men  may  probably  be  over- 
powered and  murdered/  *  Why,'  said  the  old  man,  4*11  find  oat  a  way  to  pre* 
vent  that  also;  for  as  I  know  all  those  commanders  you  speak  of  very  well» 
and  shall  see  them  all  as  they  pass  by,  I  will  be  sure  to  set  them  to  rights  in  tho 
thing,  and  let  them  know  that  they  had  been  so  much  in  the  wrong,  that  though 
the  people  who  were  on  board  at  first,  might  run  away  with  the  ship,  yet  it  was 
not  true  that  they  had  turned  pirates ;  and  that,  in  particular,  those  were  not 
the  men  tlmt  first  went  off  with  the  ship,  but  innocently  bought  her  for  their 
trade :  and  I  am  persuaded  they  will  so  far  believe  me,  as,  at  least,  to  act  more 
cautiously  for  the  time  to  come/  '  Well,'  said  I,  '  and  will  you  deliver  one 
message  to  them  from  me  V  '  Yes,  I  will,*  says  he,  'if  you  will  give  it  under 
your  hand,  in  writing,  that  I  may  be  able  to  prove  it  came  from  you,  and  not 
out  of  my  own  head/  I  answered  that  I  would  readily  give  it  him  under 
my  hand. 

So  I  took  a  pen  and  ink  and  paper,  and  wrote  at  large  the  story  of  assaulting 
me  with  the  long  boats,  &c.  the  pretended  reason  of  it,  and  the  unjust,  cruel 
design  of  it,  and  concluded  to  the  commanders  that  they  had  done  what  they 
not  only  should  have  been  ashamed  of,  but  also,  that  if  ever  they  came  to 
England,  and  I  lived  to  see  them  there,  they  should  all  pay  dearly  for  it,  if  the 
laws  of  my  country  were  not  grown  out  of  use  before  I  arrived  there. 

■  ■■■■.■ I     ■  ■  <  ,       ,  .11  .    ,  I  wm-mmt^mmmmm 

*  JuNK; — ^Tbe  name  by  which  Chinese  shipping  is  known  among  europcan  navigators 
in  the  oriental  seas.  The  following  is  an  authentic  description  of  one  of  those  vessels, 
which  trade  from  China  to  Macassar,  by  the  late  John  Splinter  Stavorinus,  admi- 
ral in  the  service  of  the  states«gei^ral  of  the  United-provinces : — 

**  On  my  former  vovage,*'  says  our  author,  **  when  I  was  at  Batavia,  I  wanted  very 
mnch  to  have  seen  the  inside  of  a  Chinese  junk.  These  are  called  here  Weaikan,  and 
as  there  was  one  lying  alongside  of  my  ship  in  the  road,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  gra- 
tifying my  curiosity.  As  soon  as  I  came  on  board,  with  the  company  that  were  with  me« 
we  were  received  with  great  politeness  by  the  Chinese  chiefs;  and  tea,  confectionary, 
and  fruits,  were  set  before  us,  previous  to  our  taking  a  view  of  any  thing.  This  vessel 
carried  three  masts,  of  which  the  largest  and  middlemost  was  nearly  of  the  same  thick- 
ness as  the  mainmast  of  my  ship,  the  Ouwerkerk  (a  ship  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  length),  and  it  was  made  of  one  entire  piece  of  timber.  '  The  length  of  the  junk, 
'  from  the  exterior  of  the  stern  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  head,  was,  according  to  mj 
computation,  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  The  hull  was  separated  into  as  many  diffe« 
rent  divisions  as  there  were  merchants  on  board,  each  having  a  distinct  place  to  stow 
his  commodities  in.  The  water  was  likewise  distributed  in  several  reservoirs,  aad  being 
started  in  bulk,  was  drawn  up  by  buckets,  through  hatches  which  opened  in  the  deck. 
The  furnace  for  cooking  was  by  the  larboard  aide  of  the  mainmast  upon  the  deck  ;  for 
these  vessels  have  but  one  deck :  and  we  saw  the  victuals  dressed  there  in  a  much  cleaner 
«nd  neater  manner  than  is  practised  on  board  of  cnropean  ships.  At  the  stern  were 
several  tiers  of  little  cabins,  or  huts,  made  of  bamboos,  as  well  for  the  officers  of  tha 
vessel,  as  for  the  merchants.  Exactly  iu  the  middle,  between  these,  was  the  steerage; 
and  in  the  centre  of  it  was  a  sort  of  chapel,  in  which  their  Joa^  or  idol,  was  placed  : 
they  bring  every  year  a  new  one  with  them  from  China,  whi(;h  is  then  placed  m  their 
temple,  and  the  old  one  of  the  former  year  is  taken  away  and  carried  back  to  China; 
and  thej  never  begin  to  land  any  part  of  the  cargo  until  the  image  of  this  idol,  which 
is  made  of  gold,  and  is  about  four  inches  high,  has  been  sent  on  shore  out  of  the  junk  ; 
both  on  board  and  on  shore  they  continually  burn  lights  and  incense,  and  in  the  even<^ 
ing  some  silver  paper  before  the  idol.  The  rudder  is  not  attached  to  the  vessel  by  pin- 
tles and  googings,  but  it  is  hung  in  ropes  made  of  pane,  and  is  very  different  in  shape 
from  those  we  use.  Their  anchors  are  crooked  pieces  of  timber,  to  which  heavy  stones 
are  tied  to  make  them  sink.  The  whole  of  their  tackling,  bath  cordage  and  sails,  is 
made  of  cane."— (^bal  €\xmAu  ii#  134.) 
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My  old  pilot  re'ad  this  over  aod  again,  and  asked  me  several  times,  if  I  would 
stand  to  it.  I  answered,  I  would  stand  to  it  as  long  as  I  had  any  thing  left  io 
the  world,  being  sensible  that  I  should,  one  time  or  other,  6nd  an  opportunity  to 

£ut  it  home  to  them.  But  we  had  no  occasion  eirer  to  let  the  pilot  carry  this 
^ter ;  for  he  never  went  back  a^ain.  While  those  things  were  passing  between 
US,  by  way  of  discourse,  we  went  forward  directly  for  Nanquin,  and,  in  about 
thirteen  days*  sail,  we  came  to  an  anchor  at  the  southern  point  of  the  great 
gulf  of  Nanquin,  where,  by  the  way,  I  came,  by  accident,  to  understand  that 
the  two  dutch  ships  were  gone  that  length  before  me,  and  that  I  should  certainly 
fall  into  their  hands.  I  consulted  my  partner  again  in  this  exigency,  and  he 
was  as  much  at  a  loss  as  1  was,  and  would  very  gladly  Ijave  been  safe  on  shore 
almost  any  where.  However,  I  was  not  in  such  perplexity  neither,  but  I  asked 
the  old  pilot  if  there  was  no  creek,  or  harbour,  which  I  might  put  into,  and 
pursue  my  business  with  the  Chinese  prirately,  and  be  in  no  danger  of  the 
enemy.  He  told  me  if  I  would  sail  to  the  southward,  about  iwo-and-forty 
leagues,  there  was  a  little  port,  called  Quinchang,*  where  the  fathers  of  the  mi^ 
sion  usually  landed  from  Macao,  on  their  progress  to  teach  the  christian  religion 
to  the  Chinese,  and  where  no  european  ships  ever  put  in;  and  if  I  thought  to 
put  in  there,  I  might  consider  what  farther  course  to  take  when  I  was  on 
shore.  He  confessed,  he  said,  it  was  not  a  place  for  merchants,  except  that,  at 
some  certain  times,  they  had  a  kind  of  a  fair  there,-  when  the  Uierchants  from 
Japanf  came  over  thither  to  buy  the  Chinese  merchandises. 

*  See  the  chart,  page  369. 

+  Japan: — The  isles  of  Japan  were  accidentally  discovered  by  the Portnguese in 

1542,  from  being  driven  gn  their  coasts  by  a  storm.    They  were  well  received,  and 

carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  here  fer  nearly  one  hundred  years.     The  English  also  had 

some  traffic  with  these  distant  isles :  but  in  1601,  the  Dutch  supplanted  all  the  other 

Nations  of  Europe,  and  obtained  a  monopoly,   which  at  first  was  highly  beneficial. to 

them }  but  has  been  gradually  cramped,  until  it  ceases  to  yield  much  profit.    The 

jealousy  of  the  Japanese,  and  the  avarice  of  the  Dutch,  have  gone  hand-in-hand  to 

occasion  this  diminution  of  commercial  advantages;    for  in  proportion  as  the  latter 

made  farther  attempts  to  secure  illicit  gain,  the  former  abridged  the  immunities  they 

had  originally  granted.     Strong  as  the  love  of  gain  is,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  peupl* 

should  submit  to  be  treated  as  the  Dutch  are  in  Japan :  no  liberal  roind  could  bear  it ; 

but  the  avaricious  are  seldom  troubled  with  delicacy  of  sentiment.     The  Dutch  and  the 

Chinese  arc  the  only  foreign  nations  at  present  allowed  access  to  Japan ;  and  tliar, 

limited  to  the  harbour  of  Nagdsakkj,  in  latitude  3^**  3^'  N.  longitude  128o  46'  15'  K. 

This  town  is  one  of  five  in  the  empire,  which  are  styled  imperial ;  and  on  account  of 

its  foreign  commerce,  is  one  of  the  most  bustling  places.     It  belongs  separately  to  the 

secular  Emperor  of  Japan  styled  Koobo,  who  appoints  a  governor  in  his  name :  this 

officer  is  changed  annually,  but  after  the  expiration  of  a  year  usually  returns  to  his 

post ;  so  that  in  fact  these  are  governors;  one  in  office,  and  the  other  out.*    The  towa 

is  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  high  mountains,  that  slope  oS  gradually  towards 

the  harbour,  which  is  generally  full  of  shipping.     The  islot  of  Dezima,  which  tb« 

Dutch  rent  for  a  factory,  may  be  considered  merely  as  a  street  belonging  to  Nagasakki. 

It  has  a  communication  with  that  place  by  a  bridge,  and  at  low  water  is  only  separated 

from  it  by  a  ditch.     Dezima  is  only  600  paces  lung,  and  120  in  breadth  :  in  this  small 

area  the  Dutch  are  cooped  up,  guarded  in  the  day  time,  and  locked  in  at  night.    The 

corapanyfs  store^houses  are  fire-proof;  but  the  other  buildings  are  all  constructed  of 

wood  and  clay  in  the  style  of  Magasakki.     On  this  island  the  interpreters  have  their 

college,  where   a  great  number  of   them  assemble  during  the  periodical  season  of 

traffic ;  but  when  the  annual  ships  are  gone,  only  one  or  two  of  these  officers  come 

there,  who  are  regularly  relieved  every  day.     The  principal  exports  from  Japan  are 

copper,  (said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world)  camphor,  lackered  wood,  porcelain,  silks, 

rice,  and  sundry  minor  articles.    The  greatest  degrees  of  heat  and  coid  observed  at 

Nagasakki  by  the  traveller  Thunbero,  was  98©  in  August  1775,  and  35°  in  January 

1776 ;  but  the  season  he  spent  here  was  universally  allowed  to  be  more  temperate  than 

usual.     Mabco-Polo,  the  father  of  modern  asiaiic  geography,  mentffms  Japan  by  the 

name  of  Zipangri,  or  Zipangu.     The  inhabitants  themselves  call  it  Nipon  or  Nifon. 

The  Chinese  call  il  Sippon,  Jepuen,  and'  Yat-poou ;  the  latter  from  yat,  sou,  and  fMii» 
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We  all  agreed  to  ^  back  to  this  place :  the  name  of  the  port,  as  he  called  k 
I  may,  perhaps,  spell  wrong ;  for  I  do  not  particularly  remember  it,  having  lost 
this  together  with  the  names  of  many  other  places  set  down  in  a  little  pocket* 
book,  which  was  spoiled  by  the  water,  on  an  accident*  which  I  shall  relate  in  it9 
order;  but  this  I  remember,  that  the  Chinese  or  Japanese  merchants  we  corres- 
ponded with,  called  it  by  a  different  name  from  that  which  our  portuguese  pilot 
gave  it,  and  pronounced  it  as  above,  Quinchang. 

As  we  were  unanimous  in  our  resolutions  to  go  to  this  place,  we  weighed 
the  next  day,  having  only  gone  twice  on  shore,  where  we  were  to  get  fresh 
water :  on  both  which  occasions  the  people  of  the  country  were  very  civil  to  as, 
and  brought  us  abundance  of  things  to  sell  to  us,  £  mean  of  provisions,  plants, 
roots,  tea,f  rice,  and  some  fowls ;  but  nothing  without  money. 


country,  expressive  of  that  luminary  appearing  to  emerge  frura  the  ocean  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  isles.  After  the  late  conquest  of  Java  by  the  british  arms,  one  of 
the  early  acts  of  the  new  colonial  government  was,  an  attempt  at  renewal  of  intercourse 
with  Japan.  In  July  1813*  the  East-India  Company's  freighted  ships  Charlotte  and 
Mary,  having  on  board  Messrs.  Wardekaar  and  Ainslik,  proceeding  as  commis^ 
sioners  to  Japan,  with  their  suite,  sailed  from  Batavia  road.  These  vessels  were  laden 
with  very  valuable  cargoes,  and  the  mission,  which  has  been  undertaken  on  a  verj 
liberal  and  extensive  scale,  promises  to  re-establish  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
Japan  empire.  Four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  dutch  government,  at  Batavia,  had 
any  communication  with  Japan,  and  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  factory  must  be 
considerably  distressed  for  supplies.  The  commerce  of  Japan  i^of  peculiar  importance 
to  Java,  by  affording  a  ready  and  advantageous  market  for  the  produce  of  that  island, 
and  furnishing  in  return  copper  and  camphor,  articles  always  in  demand.  In  this 
present  investment  have  been  included  several  valuable  articles  of  british  manufacture ; 
and  if  the  trade  be  again  opened,  it  may  be  expected,  that  not  only  the  advantages 
formerly  derived  to  Batavia  will  be  resumed,. but  that  a  commercial  intercourse,  on  a 
more  extensive  footing,  may  be  hereafter  established.  The  Russians  recently  fitted 
out  an  expedition,  ostensibly  for  the  purposes  of  maritime  discovery,  though  of  which  a 
principal  object  was  to  establish  commercial  relations  between  Japan  and  Russia;  but  it 
failed.  The  commander  (Krusenstern)  states,  the  emperor  of  Japan  caused  it  to  be 
notified  unto  the  commissioners  whom  he  carried  thither,  that  his  subjects  traded  only 
with  the  Dutch,  and  with  the  Chinese ;  that,  as  to  the  Russians,  he  warned  them  to 
return  to  their  own  country :  and,  if  they  valued  their  lives,  never  to  come  back  to 
his  dominions. 

*  An  accident  which  the  present  edition  of  Robinson-Crusoe h  purposely  intended 
to  rectify. 

-f*  Tea  : — The  dried  leaves  of  the  tea-plant,  which  grows  in  China  and  Japan,  are  a 

commodity  which,  about  150  years  ago,  was  scarce  known  as  an  article  of  trade ;  it  is  now 

in  common  use  throughout  the  british  dominions>  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  Chinese  all  agree  that  there  is  but  one  sort  or  species  of  tea-tree,  and  that  the 

differences  in  tea  arise  from  the  mode  of  curing,  and  the  difference  of  seasons  when 

gathered.     The  tea-tree  is  an  evergreen,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  feet ; 

(he  leaves,  when  fall  grown,  ore  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  narrow,  indented,  and 

tapering  to  a  point  like  those  of  the  sweet-briar;  of  a  dark  green  colour,  glossy,  and 

of  a  firm  texture  ;  veined  on.  the  under  side,  flattish,  and  channelled  above ;  the  rout 

is  like  that  of  the  peach-tree,  and  its  flowers  resemble  that  of  the  wild  while  rose,  and 

are  followed  by  a  pod  about  the  size  of  a  filbert,  containing  two  or  three  grains  of  seed, 

which  are  wrinkled,  and  very  unpleasant  to  the  palate.    The  stem  spreads  into  mi^iy 

irregular  branches,  inclining  to  an  ash  colour,  but  reddish  toward  the  ends;  the  wood  is 

hard,  o(  a  whitish  green  colour,  with  a   bitter,  nauseous,  and  astringent  taste.  '  The 

leaves  are  not  fit  to  bo  plucked  until  the  shrub  is  three  years  old ;  in  seven  years  it  rises 

to  about  «ix  feet;  it  is  then  cut  down  to  the  stem,  and  this  produces  a  new  crop  of  fresh 

shoots  the  following  year,  every  one  of  which  bears  nearly  as  many  leaves  as  a  whole 

shrub.     Sometimes  the  plants  are  not  cut  down  till  they  are  ten  years  old.     The  trees  are 

not  manured,  but  the  ground  is  kept  clean  and  free  trom  weeds.    The  tea  is  not  always 

gathered  by  the  bin^le  leaves,  but  often  by  sprigs,  and  generally  by  men,  though  women 

and  children  also  gather  it.     It  is  gathered  from  morning  till  night,  when  the  dew  is  on 

the  leaves,  as  well  as  when  off.  Teas  are  generally  in  parcels, called  Chops  by  the  Chinese^  , 

consisting  of  from  100  to  1000  chests  each,  bearing  the  name  of  the  grower,  dr  place 
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We  came  to  the  other  port  (the  wind  being  contrary)  not  till  five  dt^s,  bat  it 
was  very  much  to  our  satisfaction;  and  I  was  joyful,  and,  I  may  say,  thankful, 

where  grown ;  and  they  are,  generally  speaking,  found  to  be  of  an  equal  qoalitj 
tfarottgboDt>  although,  from  a  variety  of  seasons*  or  some  other  cause,  it  is  fonud  fresher 
and  better  in  one  year  than  another.  Teas  are  divided  into  black  and  green.  The 
former  are  again  divided  at  follow  : — 

Black  Teas. — L  Bohea,  or  Voo'yee,  the  name  of  the  country,  is  in  the  province  of  Fokien, 
and  is  very  bil  ly;  not  only  the  hills  are  planted  with  tea-trees,bDt  the  valleys  also:  the  former 
are  reckoned  to  produce  the  best  tea.  On  them  grow  congou,  peko,  and  souchong; 
in  the  valleys,  or  flat  parts  of  the  country,  bohea.  There  are  four  or  five  gatherings  of 
bohea  tea  in  a  year,  according  to  the  demand  there  is  for  it, — but  three,  or  at  most  foor 
gatherings,  are  reckoned  proper ;  the  others  only  hurt  the  next  year's  crop.  Of  bob- 
chong,  there  can  be  but  one  gathering,  which  is  of  the  first  and  youngest  leaves:  ail 
others  make  inferior  4ea. 

The  first  gathering  is  called  tow-chunct  and  is  from  about  the  middle  of  April  to  the 
end  of  May,  and  the  leaves  are  reckoned  fat  and  oily.  The  second  gathering  is  called 
eurl,  or  gee-chune,  and  is  from  about  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  July ;  these 
leaves  are  less  fat  or  oily.  The  third  gathering  is  called  tan-chune,  and  is  from  the  be* 
ginning  of  August  to  the  end  of  September  ;  these  leaves  are  scarcely  at  all  fat  or  oilj, 
yet  they  look  young.    The  following  is  the  method  of  curing  bohea  :— 

When  the  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are  put  into  large  flat  baskets  to  dry,  and  thess 
are  pot  upon  shelves  or  planks  in  the  air  or  wind,  or  in  the  sun,  if  not  too  intense,  fron 
morning  until  noon^  at  which  time  the  leaves  begin  to  throw  out  a  smell;  then  they  are 
tatched.  This  is  don%  by  throwing  about  half  a  catty  each  time  of  leaves  into  the 
tatcha  {which  is  a  flat  pan  of  cast>iron),  and  stirring  them  quick  with  the  hand  twice,  the 
tatche  being  very  hot ;  they  are  then  taken  out,  and  again  put  into  the  large  flat  baskets, 
and  rubbed  by  men's  hands  to  roll  them ;  after  which  they  are  tatched  in  larger  quan- 
tities, and  over  a  slower  fire,  and  then  put  into  baskets  over  a  charcoal  fire,  as  it  is  prac- 
tised on  some  occasions  in  Canton.  When  the  tea  is  fired  enough,  which  a  person  of 
skill  directs,  it  is  spread  on  a  table  and  separated  from  the  too  large  leaves,  and  those 
that  are  unrolled,  yellow,  broken,  or  bad. 

Bohea  tea  is  never  imported  by  individuals :  but  it  forms  about  one-sixth  of  the  com* 
pany's  imports,  being  on  an  average  of  ten  years,  1791  to  1800,  3310156/6s.  per  ohf 
mum.  Being  a  common  tea,  it  is  not  so  carefully  examined  as  the  better  sorts.  The 
best-isof  a  small  blackish  leaf,  and  dusty — to  the  smell  somewhat  resembling  burnt  bay; 
of  a  rough  and  brackish  taste;  and  it  should  be  crisp.  Kejcct  tiiuse  that  are  yellow;  or, 
though  good  in  appearance,  smell  faint  and  disagreeable.  The  chops  or  parcels  of 
bohea  teas  have  no  names,  or  distinguishing  characters. 

It  is  understood  the  company  have  recently  sent  out  orders  to  their  sapra-pargos  sC 
China,  that,  in  future,  bohea  tea  should  not  forma  part  of  their  investments. 

II.  Congoii,  or  Cong-foot  great  or  much  care  in  the  making,  or  gathering  the  leaves. 
This  tea  is  tatched  twice,  though  some  say  both  it  and  souchong  are  not  tatched,  but 
only  fired  two  or  three  times :  the  latter  is  most  probable,  and  yet  the  former  nay  be 
true ;  for,  as  tatching  seems  to  give  the  green  colour  to  the  leaves,  so  we  may  observe 
something  of  that  greenness  in  the  leaves  of  congou  and  souchong  teas.  It  is  further 
stated,  that  the  leaves  of  souchong,  congou,  hyson,  and  fine  single  teas,  are  beat  with 
flat  sticks  or  bamboos,  after  they  have  been  withered  by  the  sun  or  air,  and  have  ac- 
quired toughness  enough  to  keep  them  from  breaking,  to  force  out  of  them  a  raw  or« 
harsh  smell. 

The  trade  in  London  make  three  sorts  of  congou  teas,  viz.  congout  campoi-congoUf 
and  ankay-congoo.    The  following  are  directions  for  chusing  them  :— 

Congou  is  a  superior  kmd  of  bohea,  larger  leaf,  and  less  dusty.  It  should  be  chosen 
of  a  fresh  smell,  the  taste  less  strong  than  that  of  bohea,  to  feel  crisp,  and  easily  cmoi- 
bled;  those  bongous  which  run  broken  and  dirty,  of  a  heated  smell,  and  faint  onplea- 
snnt  taste,  should  be  rejected.  This  tea  does  not  yield  so  high  a  colour  on  infusioa  as 
boliea;  the  leaves  are  sometimes  of  a  greyish  hoe,  and  often  black. 

Compoi-congoo  is  a  superior  kind  of  congou,  from  which  it  varies  very  little  in  ap- 
pearance, tastci  or  smell,  except  that  it  is  fresher,  and  of  a  cleaner  flavour,  more  resem- 
bling souchong. 

Ankay,  so  called  from  the  country  that  produces  it,  which  is  about  twenty-four  days 
journey  from  Canton,  is  the  tea  from  the  bohea  country  propagated  at  Ankay*    When 
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when  I  set  my  foot  safe  on  shore,  resolving,  Mid  my  partner  too,  that,  if  it  wa« 
possible,  to  dispose  of  ourselves  and  effects  any  other  way,  tboagh  not  every 

— —         -  - n  - ^    _  „  ._i_aimiiH  ■ — ^^— ^— ^ 

gathered,  the  leaves  are  put  into  flat  baskets  to  dry  like  the  bohea;  thejir  are  then  tatched» 
and  afterwards  nibbed  with  hands  and  feet  to  rollthenij  then  put  into  the  sun  to  dry.  If 
this  tea  it  intended  for  Europeans*  it  is  packed  in  large  baskets,  and  those  are  heated  in 
a  charcoal  fire  in  a  hot-house,  as  it  is  often  practised  in  Canton.  The  worst  sort  of  an- 
kaj  is  not  tatched,  but  ankay  congou,  an  it  is  called,  is  cured  with  care  ;  this  sort  is  ge^ 
nerally  packed  in  small  chests  ;  there  is  also  ankay  pekoe,  but  the  smell  of  all  these  teas 
are  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  bohea  country  ;  huweyer,  ankay  congou  of  the  first 
sort  b  generally  dearer  at  Canton  than  bohea.  This  tea  is  often  mixed  with  the  leaves 
of  other  trees,  but  there  are  only  two  or  three  trees  whose  leaves  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  they  may  be  knowrn  when  opened  by  hot  water,  as  they  are  not  indented  as 
tea  leaves  are  ;  otherwise,  from  their  resemblance,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them. 

This  tea  is  sometimes  taken  by  the  commanders  and  officers  in  exchange  for  such  part 
of  their  investments  as  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  direct  sale,  and  has  at  Canton  a  very 
high  flavour,  but  it  flies  off  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.    The  leaf  is  small  and  wiry,  of 
'B.  burnt  smell.     It  is  not  much  esteenied  in  London. 

III.  Souchong,  or  5re-ot0-cAong  (i.  e.  small  good  thing),  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  trees 
three  years  old,  and  wh^re  the  soil  is  very  good,  of  older  leaves ;  when  not  so  good, 
congou  is  made.  Of  true  souchong  tea,  very  little  is  produced ;  tlie  value  of  it  on  the  spot 
is  1{  to  2  tales  per  catty.  What  is  sold  to  Europeans  for  souchong,  is  only  the  first  sort 
of  congou ;  and  the  congou  they  bu>  is  only  the  first  sort  of  bohea.  Upon  a  hill  pimted. 
with  tea-trees,  one  tree  only  may  produce  leaves  good  enough  to  be  called  souchong,  and 
of  these  only  the  best  and  youngest  are  taken ;  the  others  maktr  congous  of  the  several 
kinds,  and  bobea.  The  trade  in  London  distinguish  the  following  species  of  souchong  :-— 

Souchong,  or  what  is  commonly  called  so.  This  tea  shoi^d  he  chosen  crisp  and  dry, 
of  a  pleasant  fragrant  smell,  and  as  free  from  dust  as  possible.  When  tried  in  water, 
the  more  reddish  brown  leaves  the  better,  and  the  water  of  a  lightish  brown  ;  it  is  some- 
times of  a  high  colour  and  sometimes  pale ;  but  the  tea,  if  good  in  other  respects,  should 
not  be  rejected,  though  the  colour  is  not  very  high.  Such  as  are  broken,  dusty,  and  foul, 
or  that  smell  old  sad  musty,  should  be  avoided. 

Caper  souchong ;  this  ieti  takes  its  name  from  being  rolled  up  somewhat  resembling  a 
caper.  The  leaves  of  this  should  be  chosen  of  a  fine  black  gloss»  heavy,  of  a  fresh  good 
smell,  taste  full  flavoured,  and  high.  On  being  infused  in  water,  it  tinges  of  a  bright 
reddish  brown  colour.  Reject  that  which  is  dusty  and  broken,  and  of  a  faint  unpleasant 
smeU.  This  tea  is  not  imported  by  the  company,  and  only  in  small  quantities  by  the 
commanders  and  officers. 

Padre  souchong,  or  pow-chong ;  this  is  a  very  superior  kind  of  souchong,  having  t 
finer  taste,  smell,  and  flavour;  the  leaves  are  larger  and  of  a  yellowish  hue,  not  so 
strongly  twisted  ;  it  is  packed  in  papers,  each  containing  about  a  quaner  of  a  pound. 
This  tea  is  scarce,  and  difficult  to  be  procured  genuine;  it  costs  a  dollar  per  catty  at 
Canton,  and  is  seldom  imported  unless  as  presents,  as  it  is  not  considered  to  keep  so 
■rell  as  the  other  kinds  of  souchong.  That  which  is  small  and  broken,  and  that  smi-lls 
musty  or  disagreeable,  should  be  rejected. 

Pdtoe,  or  Pe-hao  (white  first  leaf  ),  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  trees  three  years  old, 
and  from  the  tenderestof  them,  gathered  just  after  they  have  been  in  bloom,  when  t)io 
small  leaves  grow  between  the  two  first  that  have  appeared,  and  which  altogether  make 
a  sprig,  are  downy  and  white,  and  resemble  young  hair  or  down.  Tthistea  is  esteemed 
superior  to  souchong.  The  quantity  imported  into  England  is  inconsiderable.  It  is 
purchased  by  the  Danes  and  Swedes  at  Canton  for  the  Russia  market,  and  sometimea 
sold  as  high  as  80  tales  per  pecul ;  *  but  in  consequence  of  their  trade  being  put  a  stop  to, 
it  is  tu  be  bought  at  from  40  to  50  tales  per  pecul.  1  his  tea  should  be  chosen  with  small 
-white  leaves,  or  flowers  at  the  end  of  the  leaves  ;  the  more  flower  it  has,  the  more  it  is 
esteemed.  It  has  a  peculiar  flavour,  and  a  smell  somewhat  resembling  new  hay ;  it 
greatly  improves  souchong  on  being  mixed  with  it :  that  which  is  old,  small,  broken,  and 
with  little  flavour,  should  be  rejected. 

Green  Teas  are  cured  in  the  following  manner.  When  the  leaves  are  gathered,  they  are 
directly  tuiched,  and  then  very  much  rubbed  by  mens  hands  to  roll  them,  after  which  they 
are  spread  to  divide  them,  for  the  leaves  in  rolling  are  apt  to  stick  together ;  they  are 
tisen  tatched  very  dry,  and  afterwards  spread  on  tables  to  be  picked :  this  is  dune 
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way  to  oar  satisracHon,  we  woold  never  set  foot  on  board  that  unlmppy  vessel 
more;  and  indeed  I  must  aorkoowledge,  that,  of  all  the  circumstances  of  life, 

« 

l>y  girls  or  women,  who,  according  to  their  skill,  can  pick  from  one  to  four  catties  each 
day.  Then  they  are  tatched  again,  and  afterwards  tdssed  in  flat  baskets,  to  clear  them 
from  dust ;  they  are  then  again  spread  upon  tables,  and  picked,  and  then  tatched  for 
a  foartb  time,  and  laid  in  parcels,  which  parcels  are  again  tatched  ten  catties  at  a 
time,  and  when  done,  pat  hot  into  baskets  for  the  purpose,  n^here  they  are  kept  till  it 
suits  the  owner  to  pack  them  in  chests  or  tubs;  before  which  again  the  tea  is  tatched, 
and  then  put  hot  into  the  chests  or  tubs,  and  pressed  into  them  by  the  hands.  Wbea 
the  tea  is  hot  it  does  not  break,,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  when  it  is  cold.  Singlo  tea  being 
more  dusty  than  hyson  tea,  is  twice  tossed  in  baskets ;  hyson  only  once.  It  appears 
that  it  is  necessary  to  tatch  these  teas  whenever  they  contract  any  moisture;  so  that  if 
the  seller  is  obliged  to  keep  his  tea  any  time,  especially  in  damp  weather,  he  must 
tatch  it  to  give  it  a  crispness,  before  he  can  sell  it. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  verdure  on  green  teas  is  occasioned  by  their  being 
dryed  on  copper ;  but  it  does  not  appear,  from  experiments  that  have  been  made,  ibat 
there  is  any  foundation  in  that  suspicion.  The  trade  in  London  divide  green  teas  iuto 
the  following  sorts. 

Singlo — There  are  two  gatherings  of  singlo  tea,  the  first  in  April  and  May,  the 
second  in  June ;  each  gathering  is  divided  into  three  or  more  sorts.  The  leaves  of 
the  first  are  large,  fine,  fiat,  and  clean ;  of  this  sort  there  may  be  collected  front 
a  pecul,  40  to  55  catties,  usually  45;  the  second  sort  is  picked  next*  and  what  then 
remains,  is  the  third  or  worst  sort. 

Singlo  tea  is  seldom  imported  by  individuals.  Is  of  a  flattish  leaf.  It  should 
be  chosen  of  a  fresh  strong  flavour ;  it  is  of  a  light  green  colour  when  chewed,  and  on 
infusion,  should  yield  a  pale  amber  colour,  and  none  of  the  leaves  turn  brown  or  dark 
coloured,  it  should  feel  crisp.  That  which  is  yellow,  of  a  large  leaf,  and  dusty  should 
be  rejected. 

Twankay,  or  Ttmkeif,  is  a  superior  kind  of  singlo.  It  grows  near  the  hyson  country, 
and  IS  ofiener  tatched  than  the  common  singlo.  Twankay,  like  other  single  tea,  is 
made  into  two  or  three  sorts ;  the  best  is  sometimes  sold  for  hyson  of  an  inferior 
growth.  It  should  be  chosen  with  the  leaves  well  twisted,  it  ought  also  to  have  a 
burnt  smell,  not  too  strong,  but  pleasant,  and  on  infusion,  yield  a  paler  colour  than 
single.  That  which  is  yellow,  and  the  smell  inclining  to  that  of  sulphur,  should 
be  rejected.    This  tea  is  only  imported  by  the  company. 

Hyton  Skin,  or  Bloom  tea,  has  its  name  from  being  compared  to  the  skin  of  the 
hyson  tea,  a  sort  of  cover  to  it,  consequently  not  so  good.  It  consists  of  the  largest, 
unhandsome,  had  coloured,  and  uncurled  leaves  that  are  picked  from  the  hyson 
tea. 

Hyson  Skin  is  a  superior  kind^of  green  tea,  of  a  ronnd,  knobby,  brightish  leaf;  bat 
great  part  of  what  is  imported,  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  of  a  yellowish  open  leaf,  somewhat 
resembling  singlo,  and,  in  consequence,  varies  greatly  in  price.  It  should  be  chosen  of 
a  fresh  smell,  on  infusion  yield  a  pale  yellowish  green  colour,  and  of  a  delicate  taste 
though  somewhat  of  a  burnt  flavour,  the  more  it  approaches  to  hyson,  the  more  it 
is  esteemed.    The  price  ot  hyson  skin  at  Canton,  varies  from  S5  to  30  tubs  per  parcel. 

Superior  Hyson  Shn. — This  is  a  distinction  made  in  the  tea  trade  to  divide  the  com- 
inon  hyson  skin  and  the  hyson.  This  is  said  to  be  hyson  tea  a  year  or  more  old, 
which,  after  undergoing  the  process  of  tatching,  repeatedly,  is  brought  to  market  a 
second  time  ;  its  appearance  is  much,  darker  than  hyson,  with  less  bloom  on  it.  Its 
smell  is  somewhat  musty,  and  the  taste  has  more  of  that  brassy  flavour  peculiar  to 
green  teas,  without  the  delicate  aromatic  taste  of  good  hyson ;  on  infusion,  the  water 
is  darker  coloured,  and  with  less  fragrance  than  hyson. - 

Hyson  or  He-ckune,  the  dame  ot  the  first  crop  of  this  tea.  There  are  twe  gatheringi 
of  it ;  and  i*ach  gathering  is  distinguished  into  two  sorts  or  more  ;  but  as  great  care  is 
taken  in  gathering  it,  60  catties  may  be  chosen  from  a  pecul  of  it,  when  only  45 
catties  can  be  chosen  from  single.  Hyson  tea  should  be  chosen  of  a  tull  size  gram,  of  a 
fine  blooming  appearance,  very  dry,  and  so  crisp,  that  with  a  light  pressure  it  will  crumble 
into  dust:  when  infused  in  water,  the  leaf  should  open  clear  and  smooth,  without  being 
broken,  or  appe&ring  shrivelled,  (which  is  one  of  the  indications  of  old  tea.)  It  should 
give  the  water  a  light  green  tinge  ;  the  water  should  also  have  an  aromatic  smell,  with 
a  strong  pungent  laste.    Those  leaves  which  appear  of  a  dead  yellowish  green^  or  give  tka 
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Inat  ever  I  Yiad  any  experience  of,  nothing  makes  mankind  so  completely  mishei^  . 

able  as  that  of  being  in  constant  fear.    Well  does  the  Scripture  say,  *  The  fear 

^ — 

I  '     '  ' 

water  a  similar  tinge,  or  rather  a  brownish  hue,  sliould  be  rejected ;  likewiie  that 
which  appears  highly  glased*  which  occasions  it  lo  yield  a  darker  colour  to  water.  The 
price  of  hyson  tea  at  Canton,  varies  from  48  to  60  tales  per  pecul.  Gunpowder  if  a 
soperior  kind  of  hyson.  This  tea  should  be  chosen  roand,  resembling  Small  shoT^ 
with  a  beaatiful  bloOm  upon  it,  which  will  not  bear  the  breath ;  it  should  appear 
of  a  greenish  hoe,  and  a  fragrant  pungent  taste.  The  chest  of  gunpow4ftr^ 
which  is  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  Hysoot  should  weigh  from  75  to  80  catties ;.. 
and  the  heavier  it  weighs,  the  better  it  is  considered.  Gunpowder  tea  is  sometimes 
adulterated ;  an  inferior  kind  of  tea  is  dryed  and  glazed,  to  bear  the  appearance  of  the 
finest  tea,  but  which  on  infusion,  is  very  inferior  in  every  respect.  This  should  be 
carefully  avoided,  likewise  that  which  is  open  and  loose,  the  face  of  a  darker  bloom^ 
or  hue,  and  that  has  a  braSsy  unpleasant  taste.  The  price  of  gunpowder  tea  at 
Canton  is  about  75  tales  per  pecul;  the  sale  price  from  7s.  to  8<.  per  lb.  the  duty 
payable  by  the  purchaser ;  the  retail  price  to  the  consumer  is  from  15i.  to  18i.  per  lb. 
Chnlari  Hyson  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  Hyson  leaf,  having  the  berries  of  u  small  plants 
called  by  the  Chinese,  Chulan,  mixed  with  itj  which  gives  it  the  cowslip  flavour. 
.  It  should  be  chosen  of  a  yellowish  leaf,  a  fragrant  smell,  and  when  infused  in  water, 
of  a  strong  cowslip  flavour.    This  tea  is  seldom  imported  but  as  presents* 

Brush  Tea :— So  called  from  the  leaves  being  twisted  into  small  cords,  like  pack* 
thread,  abont  Ij  to  2  inches  long ;  usually  three  of  these  are  tied  together  at  the 
ends  by  different  colored  silks.  These  are  made  of  both  green  and  black  tea,  and^ 
like  the  former,  are  only  imported  ai  presents. 

There  are  Many  different  growths  of  Singlo  and  Hyson  teas,-  dnd  aUo  some  difference 
in  the^  manner  of  curing  them,  according  to  the  skill  or  fancy  of  the  curer.  This 
occasions  difference  of  qualities  in  the  teas,  as  does  also  a  good  or  bad  season ;  a  rainy 
season,  for  instance,  makes  the  leaves  yellow,  and  a  cold  season  nips  the  trees,  and 
makes  the  leaves  poor.  The  Chinese  at  Canton  also  sell  a)J  sorts  of  old.  teas  for  new, 
after  they  have  prepared  them  for  that  purpose,  either  by  taiching  or  firing,  and 
mixing  them  with  new  teas ;  but  these  deceits  may,  upon  strict  inspection,  be  disco- 
vered; but  where  the  advice  of  a  person  resident  at  Canton  can  be  obtained,  it  is 
preferable  to  a  private  tradec!s  depending  on  his  own  judgment.  The  taste  in  Eng- 
land should  be  the  guide ;  as  teas,  which  may  please  the  sight  and  palate  at  Cantrm, 
may.  in  the  cOurse  of  the  voyage,  lose  their  flavour^  and  be  comparatively  of  little  value. 
The  following  are  a  fe\v  of  the  chops  of  hyson  teas  brolight  to  Canton  market,  with 
the  number  of  chests  usually  contained  iri  a  chopi  and  a  description  of  their  quality^ 
according  to  the  technical  terms  of  the  trade*; 

Chests.  Chests; 

Tien  Hung  ..104  best  in  market.  Cowlong  ...170  middling  and  better^ 

Hang  Hung. .  100  mid.  and  good  mid*  Mun  Kee  .  i  140  dittoi 

Hung  Hee  . .  140  middling,  Khee  Kee.  .110  ditto. 

Wun  Hee...  151  ditto.  Hiong  Chee  365  good  middling, 

Cao  Mao. . . .  168  mid.  and  better*  Wo  Hung  . .  134  middling. 

The  surface  of  a  chest  of  tea  of^en  carries  a  superior  appearance  tO  the  middle  or 
bottom ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  some  of  them  tatned  out.  In  the  Company^s 
teas  abodt  five  in  evefy  100  are  turned  out  of  the  black  teas,  but  in  greens  not  so 
many,  as  the  exposure  of  the  air  injures  the  appearande  of  the  teas.  Of  teas  purchased 
from  merchants  who  do  not  belong  to  the  hingf  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  particular 
in  examining  them,  as  they  are  often  falsely  packed. 

In  taring  goods,  the  scale  in  which  the^  weights  ate  placed,  is  allov^ed  to  prepon- 
derate^  On  quarter  chests^  if  on  averaging  those  tared,  they  turn  out  even  pounds,  no 
further  allowance  is  made,  unless  the  chest  weighs  gfoss  84lbs.  or  upwards,  in  which 
ease  one  pound  is  allowed  for  super-tare  on  each  package;  but  if  there  be  a  Onction,  it 
is  reckoned  a  pound  as  bafore  s  thus  if  the  average  tare  be  36lbs,  the  allowance  is  37lbs^ 
and  if  36^1bs.  the  allowance  is  38lbs. 

On  whole  chests,  if,  on  averaging  those  tared,  they  tnrn  oat  even  pounds,  Sibs.  are 
allowed  on  each  package  for  super-tare;    but  if  there  be  a  fraction,  lib.  and  the 
fraction  wanting  are  allowed.    Thus  if  the  average  tare  be  66lbs.  the  allowance  is 
fiSiba.  and  it  i»  the  sapie  if  the  average  tare  be  66}lbs. 
i£U»bin;Son  €ra0(it.  D  D 

{Naval-Chron.  BditioaJ 
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of  nan  brings  a  snare  :'*  it  is  a  life  of  death ;  and  tiie  mind  is  so  entireh 
oppressed  by  it,  that  it  is  capable  of  no  relief;  the  animal  spirits  sink,  and  all 
tlie  vigour  of  nature  which  usually  supports  men  under  other  afflictions,  and  ii 
present  to  them  in  the  greatest  exigencies,  fails  them  there. 

Nor  did  it  fail  of  its  usual  operations  upon  the  fancy,  by  heightening  every  dan- 
ger, representing  the  english  and  dutch  captains  to  be  men  uncapable  of  hearing 
reason,  or  distinguishing  between  honest  men  and  rogues,  or  between  a  story 
calculated  for  our  own  turn,  made  out  of  nothing,  on  purpose  to  deceive,  and  a 


The  foregoing  allowances  on  tea  are  also  made  by  the  Excise ;  bat  the  customs  allow 
6nly  the  pound  for  a  fraction  as  before  stated. 

Teas  are  generally  allotted  and  arranged  for  sale  by  the  East  India  Company, 
according  to  the  Chinese  chops,  which  indicate  them  to  be  of  one  growth :  all  the 
byson  teas  of  one  mark  or  chop  being  classed  in  the  same  bed  or  parcel,  whic|)  tbm 
becomes  almost  synonymous  terms :  they  are  then  subdivided  into  lots  of  a  certain 
number  of  chests,  because  it  is  found  that  the  tea  in  each  chop  is  always  exactly  tbt 
same  kind,  although  it  may  happen  to  be  fresher  and  better  in  one  year  than  anotbei* 
Tl^e  number  of  chests  in  a  lot  are  usually 

Chest9« 

Bohea. 3 


Congou 5 

Souchong 4 

Single ,.•......  6 


Cliestt* 

Twankay 6 

Hyson  Skin 6 

Hvson 6 

Gunpowder**  2  or  3 


The  foUotomg  are  the  Brokers  Marks  on  Teas,  and  iheir  Explanaiiim, 


The  propagation  of  the  tea-trec  in  li^rope  being  very  desirable,  the  following  me» 
thods  are  recommended  for  preserving  the  seeds  or  plants  Troro  China.-->Care  should 
be  taken  that  the  seeds  are  fresh,  sound,  ripe,  plump,  and  moist  internally;  after 
being  well  dried  in  the  sun,  they  may-  be  inclosed  in  bees  wax  ;  or,  left  in  their  capsules, 
they  may  be  put  into  very  close  canisters  of  tin  ortutenague.  In  the  directions  given  to  La 
Feyrouse  by  the  freiich  government,  it  is  recommended  that  these,  and  other  seeds,  be 
placed  in  alternate  layers  of  earth  in  tin  boxes,  closed  up  exactly,  and  placed  in  solid 
cases  covered  with  waxed  cloth ;  the  boxes  to  be  placed  in  a  part  of  the  ship  least  ex- 
posed to  moisture,  and  the  most  sheltered  from  extreme  heat  or  cold.  Seeds  packed 
IR  absorbent  paper,  and  surrounded  by  raisins  or  moist  sugar,  are  kept  a  long  time  in  a 
state  fit  for  vegetation.  American  seeds  are'  frequently  brought  ever,  liy  patting  them 
in  a  box  not  made  too  close,  upon  alternate  layers  of  moss,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  admit 
the  seeds  to  vegetate.  This  might  be  tried  with  the  seeds  of  the  tea-trce ;  and,  to  suc- 
ceed more  certainlv,  some  of  the  seeds  might  be  sown  in  pots  or  boxes  when  the  ship 
arrives  at  Saint  Helena,  and  after  passing  ttie  tropic  of  cancer,  or  nei^r  the  latitude  of 
S0°.  North.  But  the  best  method  seems  to  be,  to  sow  ripe  seeds  in  good  light  earth  in 
boxes  on  leaving  Canton,  covering  them  with  wire  to  prevent  rats  and  other  vermin 
coming  at  them,  and  takingxare  that  the  boxes  be  not  exposed  to  too  much  air,  nor  to 
the  spray  of  the  sea.  A  little  fresh  or  rain-water  should  be  sprinkled  on  them  now  aad 
then ;  and  when  the  seedling  plants  appear,  they  sj^ould  be  kept  moist,  and  out  of  tJi« 
burning  sun.  If  young  plants  can  be  procured  in  China,  they  may  be  sent  over  in  a 
growing  state  in  boxes  three  feet  four  inches  long,  twenty  broad,  and  as  mwh  deep, 
iMviitg  a  few  holes  l^ored  through  the  bottom. 

*  Proverbs,  xiix^  25. 


"M  Musty  and  mouldy. 

/.    Middling. 

-f  Fine. 

•»    Musty. 

//.  Good  middling. 

P  Plundered. 

/«    Barely  sweet 

r  Good. 

D  Damago  taken  oif. 

/     Ordinary. 

^  Very  good. 

Over  any  Mark, 

T  Tared  cbesu. 

f    Better  face  than  the 

SL  Single  leaf. 

hh    High  burnt. 

common  run  of  the 

/     Flaggy. 

smo  Srookey. 

sort. 

to    Woody, 

a     Signifies  half  a  de- 

h   Heated. 

OS    Odd  smell. 

gree  better. 

h   Bloom. 

d    Dusty. 

sh  Shippy. 

L  Large  leaf. 

ht  Little  burnt. 

■ 

sm  Small  leaf. 
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true,  genuine  account  of  our  whole  voyage,  progress,  and  design;  for  we  might 
many  ways  have  convinced  any  reasonable  creature,  thatwe  were  not  pirates; 
the  goods  we  had  on  board,  the  course  we  steered,  our  frankly  showing  our- 
selves, and  entering  into  such  and  such  ports;  even  our  very  manner,  the  force 
we  had,  the  number  of  men,  the  few  arms,  little  ammunition,  short  provisions; 
all  these  would  have  served  to  Convince  any  men  that  we  were  no  pirates^  The 
opium,  and  other  goods  w«  had  on  board,  would  make  it  appear  the  ship  had 
been  at  Bengal ;  the  Dutchmen,  whoi  it  was  said,  bad  the  names  of  all  the  men 
that  were  in  the  ship,  might  easily  see  that  we  were  a  mixture  of  English,  Portu- 
guese, and  Indians,  and  but  two  Dutchmen  on  board.  These,  and  many  otlier 
particular  circumstances,  might  have  made  it  evident  to  the  understanding  of  any 
commander,  whose  hands  we  might  fall  into,  that  we  were  no  pirates. 

But  fear,  that  blind  useless  passion,  worked  another  way,  and  threw  us  into  the 
vapours :  it  bewildered  eur  understandings,  aod  set  the  imagination  at  work,  to 
form  a  thousand  terrible  things  that,  perhaps*  might  never  happen.  We  first 
supposed,  as  indeed  everybody  bad  related  to  us,  that  the  seamen  on  board  the 
cnglish  and  dutch  ships,  but  especially  the  Dutch,  were  so  enraged  at  the  name 
of  a  pirate,  and  especially  at  our  beating  off  their  boats,  and  escaping,  that  they 
would  not  give  themselves  leave  to  inquire,  whether  we  were  pirates  or  no ;  but 
would  execute  us  off  hand,  as  we  call  it,  without  giving  us  any  room  for  a  de- 
fence. We  reflected,  that  there  was  really  so  much  apparent  evidence  before 
them,  that  they  would  scarce  inquire  after  any  more ;  as,  first,  the  ship  was  cer- 
tainly the  same,  and  that  some  of  the  seamen  among  them  knew  her,  and  had 
been  on  board  her;  and,  secondly,  that  when  we  had  intelligence  at  the  river 
Cambodia,  that  they  were  coming  down  to  examine  us,  we  fought  their  boatg 
and  fled ;  so  that  we  made  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  as  fully  satisfied  of  our 
being  pirates,  as  we  were  satisfied  of  the  contrary:  and  1  often  said,  I  knew  not 
but  I.  should  have  been  apt  to  have  taken  the  like  circumstances  for  evidence,  if 
the  tables  were  turned,  and  my  case  was  theirs,  and  have  made  no  scruple  of 
cutting  all  the  crew  to  pieces,  without  believing,  or  perhaps  considering,  what 
they  might  have  to  offer  in  their  defence. 

But  let  that  be  how  it  will,  those  were  our  apprehensions,  and  both  my  part* 
ner  and  I  too  scarce  slept  a  night  without  dreaming  of  halters  and  yard-arms* 
that  is  to  sav«  gibbets :  of  fighting,  and  being  taken ;  of  killing,  and  being  killed; 
and  one  nigRt  I  was  in  such  a  fury  in  my  dream,  fancying  the  Dutchmen  ha4 
boarded  us,  and  I  was  knocking  one  of  their  seamen  down,  that  I  struck  mj 
doubled  fist  against  the  side  of  the  cabin  I  lay  in  with  such  a  force,  as  wounde4 
my  band  most  grievously,  broke  my  knuckles,  and  cut  and  bruised  the  flesh,  so 
that  it  not  only  awaked  me  out  of  my  sleep,  but  I  was  once  afraid  I  should  have 
lost  two  of  my  fingers. 

Another  apprehension  I  had,  was,  of  the  cruel  usage  we  should  meet  with 

from  them,  if  we  fell  into  their  hands.     Then  the  story  of  Amboyna*  came  into 

.1  -  .   . 

*  Ambotna  :— This  is  the  largest  of  those  denominated  "  clove  islands."  It  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  about  1511.  In  1564,  they  obtained  possession  of  the 
island,  which  they  retained  until  about  1607,  when  the  Dutch  made  themselves  mas* 
ters  of  it,  and  of  the  neighbouring  islet.  At  this  tfme  the  English  had  a  factory  on  it,  and 
were  involved  in  frequent  disputes  with  the  Dutch.  In  1619  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  two  nations,  which  stipulated  that  the  Moluccas,  Amboyna,  and  the  Banda 
isles,  should  be  common  to  both  ;  that  the  English  should  hinre  one-third  of  the  pro- 
doce  ;  and  that  each  should  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  island^-in  proportion  to  the 
benefit  ireceived.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  towards  the  English,  soon  after  the  treaty 
took  place,  was  so  'oppressive  and  over-bearing,  that,  in  1622>  orders  were  sent  fron 
£n  gland  to  withdraw  the  factory  from  Amboyna,  and  for  the  factors  to  return  to  Batavia. 
It  was  at  this  period  tliat  the  dutch  colonial  government  projected  those  proceedings  which 
have  remained  so  strongly  impressed  in  the  memory  of  the  english  nation,  under  the  just 
denomination  of  *'  the  massacre  of  Amboyna.'*.  On  receiving  in  England  positive  ac- 
counts of  the  transaction,  the  £.  I.  Company  made  application  to  the  King  to  interpose 
his  authority  with  the  States-general  of  theUnited-provinces,  that  rediess  might  be  obtain-^ 
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my  head,  and  how  the  t)utdi  might,  perhaps^  torture  as,  as  they  did  oulr  ooaiH 
trym^n  there,  and  make  some  of  our  men,  by  extremity  of  torture,  confess  thos^ 
crimes  which  they  never  were  guilty  of;  own  themselves,  and  all  of  us,  to  ht 
pirates,  and  so  they  would  put  us  to  death,  with  a  formal  appearance  of  justice; 
and  that  they  might  be  tempted  to  do  this,  for  the  gain  of  oar  ship  and  cargo, 
which  was  worth  four  or  five  thousand  pounds,  put  altogether. 

These  things  tormented  me  and  my  partner  too,  night  and  day ;  nor  did  w^ 
consider  that  the  captains  of  ships  have  no  authority  to  act  thus;  and  if  we  had 
surrendered  prisoners  to  them,  they  could  not  answer  the  destroying  uS)  or  tor- 
turing'us,  but  would  be  accountable  for  it  when  they  came  into  their  own  couir* 
Cry ;  this,  I  say,  gave  me  no  satisfaction,  for  if  they  will  act  thus  with  us,  what 
advantage  would  it  be  to  us,  that  they  would  be  called  to  account  for  it;  or,  if  we 
were  first  to  be  murdered,  what  satisfaction  would  it  be  to  us  to  have  them 
t>uni8hed  when  they  came  home? 

I  cannot  refrain  taking  notice  here  what  reflections  I  now  had  upon  the  past 
variety  of  my  particular  circumstances;  how  hard  I  thought  it  was,  that  I,  who 
had  spent  forty  years  in  a  life  of  continued  difficulties,  and  was,  at  last,  come, 
as  it  were,  to  the  port  or  haven  which  all  men  drive  at,  m«  to  have  rest  and 
plenty,  should  be  a  volunteer  in  new  sorrow^,  by  my  own  unhappy  choice;  and 
that  1,  who  had  escaped  su  many  dangers  in  my  youtii,  should  now  come  to  be 
banged  in  my  old  age,  and  in  so  remote  a  placie,  for  a  crime  t  was  not  in  the  leas( 
inclined  to,  much  less  guilty  of,  and  in  a  place  and  circumstauce,  where  inno« 
cence  was  not  like  to  be  any  protection  at  all  to  me. 

After  these  thoughts,  something  of  religion  would  come  in,  and  I  would  b# 
considering  that  this  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  disposition  of  immediate  Providence, 
and  I  ought  to  look  upon  it,  and  submit  to  it,  as  such* 

In  its  turn,  natural  courage  would  sometimes  take  its  place,  and  then  I  would 
be  talking  myself  up  to  vigorous  resolutions:  that  I  would  not  be  taken,  to  be 
barbarously  used,  by  a  parcel  of  merciless  wretches  in  cold  bloud ;  that  it  was 
much  better  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  who  were  men-eaters, 
and  who,  I  was  sure^  would  feast  upon  me  when  they  had  taken  me,  than  by 
those  who  would,  perhaps,  glut  their  rage  upon  me  by  inhuman  tortures  and  bar* 
baritics;  that,  in  the  case  of  the  savages,  I  always  resolved  to  die  fighting  to 
the  last  gasp;  and  why  should  I  not  do  so  now,  seeing  it  was  much  more  dread- 
ful to  rae,  at  least,  to  thidk  of  falling  into  these  men's  hands,  than  ever  it  was  to 
think  of  being  eaten  by  men ;  for  the  savages,  give  them  their  due,  would  not 
eat  a  man  till  lie  was  dead,  and  killed  him  first,  as  we  do  a  bullock ;  but  that 
these  men  had  many  arts  beyond  th^  cruelty  of  death.  Whenever  these  thoughts 
prevailed,  I  was  sure  to  put  myself  into  a  kind  of  fever  with  the  agitations  of  a 

ed,  and  that  the  guilty  persons  who  had  been  instrumental  ia this  disgraceful  traosactioa 
might  be  punished.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  business  into  cousideratioo, 
by  whom  the  king  was  advised  to  adopt  strong  measures  for  obtaining  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Holland  such  satisfaction  for  the  same  as  might  be  consistent  with  bis  juslicS 
and  honour,  and  such  a  compensation  as  the  interests  of  his  subjects  required:  in  con- 
formity to  which  advice,  an  iniiirediate  Order  of  Council  was  issued,  to  seize  all  dutch 
east-india  ships,  and  ta  detain  them  Jill  reparation  should  be  made.  This  measure 
brt)ught  a  conciliatory,  but  not  satisfactory  answer,  from  the  Dutch  :  no  farther  steps 
were  then  taken ;  and  the  death  of  King  Jasies  I.,  which  happened  early  in  1635,  pot 
an  end  to  the  business.  The  state  of  the  public  mind  was  such,  that  the  dutch  mer- 
chants resident  in  London  applied 'unto  the  Privy  council  tor  protection  from  the  dan- 
gers to  which  they  declared  tliemselves  exposed  from  the  numerous  publications  wbick 
were  disseminated,  explanatory  of  the  cruelties  the  Engiisit  had  experienced  in  the  fast- 
Indies,  more  pnrticularly  at  Amboyna.  They  represented,  tlmt  a  picture  of  the  mas- 
sacre at  this  place  had  been  drawn,  which  was  calculated  to  inflame  the  public  mind, 
and  bring  its  vengeance  on  them.  This  picture,  the  £.  I.  Company  acknowledged  tu 
th«  Privy-council  had  been  painted  by  the  Company's  order,  to  be  preieived  ifl  itf 
bouse  HM  a  perpetual  mcmiQiiei  of  treacheroBs  and  cruel  riraiity. 


A  Sfjht:  aj  \Ano6  nonid  boil,  and  m;  tjet  i|MTl:Ie,  as  if  I  was  engaged ; 
«adIalwB_V9  resnlfed  thnti  would  take  no  quarter  at  iheirliands;  butere»,al 
hut,  if  I  could  resist  no  longer,  I  would  blow  up  the  ihip,  and  dl  that  was  in  bet, 
and  leave  tliem  but  little  booty  to  boast  of. 

B;  how  much  the  |reater  weight,  the  anxieties,  and  peruleiliiea,  of  thete  thin^ 
were  to  our  thoughts  while  we  were  at  sea,  hy  ao  murh  the  greater  was  our  sati^ 
faction  when  ive  saw  ourselves  on  shore ;  and  toy  partner  told  me  he  dreamt d 
that  he  bad  u  ver;  heavy  load  upon  ]its  hack,  which  he  was  10  carry  up  a  h(il,  and 
found  (bnt  he  was  notable  to  stand  lone  under  it;  but  the  Portuguese  pilot  canM 
and  took  it  off  his  back,  and  the  hill  disappeared,  the  ground  before  him  show- 
ing ail  smooth  and  plain.  And  truly  it  was  so;  we  were  all  like  men  who  had  « 
load  tqken  oS  their  backs. 

For  oij  part,  I  had  a  weight  taken  off  from  m;  heart,  that  I  was  not  able  and 
longer  t'>  bear;  and,  as  I  »aid  above,  we  resolved  to  go  no  more  to  tea  in  that 
■bip.  When  we  came  on  shore,  the  old  pilot,  who  was  now  our  friend,  got  us  « 
lodging,  and  a  warehouse  for  our  goods,  which,  bj  the  waj,  was  much  the  samei 
it  was  a  little  house,  or  hot,  with  a  large  house  Joining  to  ir,  alt  built  with  cauea, 
and  palisndoed  round  with  large  caues,  to  keep  out  pilfering  thieves,  of  which,  it 
seems,  there  were  not  a  few  in  the  country.  However,  the  magistrates  allowed 
us  bIeo  a  little  guard,  and  we  had  a  soldier,  with  a  kind  of  halberd  or  hairpike, 
who  stood  sentinel  at  our  door,  to  whom  weallovred  a  pint  ofrice,  and  a  littl* 
piece  of  money,  about  the  value  of  tbrefr-pence  per  daj,  «u  that  our  goods  wet^ 
kept  very  safe. 

The  fair,  or  mart,  usually  kept  in  this  place,  had  been  over  some  time :  however, 
we  found  that  there  were  three  or  four  iunki'  in  the  river,  and  two  Japanese,  I 
mean  ships  from  Japan,  with  goods  which  they  had  bought  in  Cbifia,  and  were 
^01  goiM  away,  having  Japanese  merchants  on  shore. 


^    JiFNi,— Seepages: 
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The  £nt  tbjn^  oar  old  portagacse  pilot  did  for  us,  was,  to  bring  uft  acqwiintdl 
with  three  missionary*  romish  priests,  who  were  in  the  town,  and  who  had  been 

^ — — ,  ^^ 

*  MxsBiOMARY  :— (See  page  308.)  D'Alembebt,  speaking  of  this  class  of  perMoi, 
relates,  that  one  who  had  spent  twenty  years  upon  a  mission  in  Canada,  did  notbeheTC 
even  the  existence  of  a  God.  Nevertheless  this  atheist  had  numeroas  times  run  the  ba* 
zard  of  his  life  in  defence  of  that  religion  which  he  preached  among  (he  savages,  A 
friend,  well  acqtiainted  with  his  real  principles,  once  expressed  to  him  much  surprise  at 
the  warmth  of  his  seal ;  to  whom  the  missionary  observed :  '*  Ah  !  you  have  no  idea  of 
the  pleasure  there  is  in  having  twenty-thousand  people  listen  to  you  ;  and  in  persuading 
them  what  you  do  not  believe  an  atom  of  yourself."  The  darling  pas«ion  in  the  sonl  of 
every  missionary  is,  not  to  teach  the  great  leading  truths  of  the  christian  faith,  bot  to 
enforce  the  little  paltry  modification  and  distinction  which  he  first  taught  from  his  own 
tub.  And,  then,  what  a  way  of  teaching  Christianity  is  this  !  There  are  five  sects,  if 
not  six,  now  employed  as  missionaries  every  one  instructing  the  Hindoos  in  their  own 
particular  method  of  interpreting  the  Scriptures ;  and  when  these  have  completely  ftoc- 
ceeded,  the  church  of  England  is  to  step  in,  and  convert  them  all  over  again  toitspwn 
doctrines.  There  is,  indeed,  a  very  fine  varnish  of  probity  over  this  ingenious  and 
plausible  scheme.  The  missionaries  complain  of  intolerance.  A  weasel  might  as  well 
complain  of  intolerance  when  he  is  throttled  fur  sucking  eggs.  Toleration  for  their  own 
opinions, — toleration  for  the^r  domestic  worship,  for  their  private  groans  and  convulsions, 
they  possess  in  the  fullest  extent;  but  who  ever  heard  of  toleration  for  intolerance^ 
Who  ever  before  heard  men  cry  out  that  they  were  persecuted  because  they  might  not 
insult  the  religion,  shock  the  feelings,  irritate  the  passions  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and 
throw  a  whole  colony  into  bloodshed  and  confusion  ?  The  Editor  doen  not  say  that  a  man 
is  not  an  object  of  pity  who  tormented  himself  from  a  sense  of  iiuty,  but  that  he  is  not  so 
great  an  object  of  pity  as  one  equally  tormented  by  the  tyranny  of  another,  and  with- 
i)Ut  any  sense  of  duty  to  support  him.  These  men  talk  of  the  loss  of  our  possessions  in 
India,  as  if  it  made  the  argument  against  them  only  more  or  less  strong ;  whereas,  in  the 
Editor's  estimation,  it  makes  the  argument  against  them  conclusive,  and  shuts  up  the  case. 
Two  men  possess  a  cow,  and  they  quarrel  violently  how  they  shall  mabage  this  cow  ;— 
they  will,  surely,  both  of  them  (if  they  have  a  particle  of  common  sense)  agree,  that 
there  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  preventing  the  cow  from  running  away.  It  is  not  only 
the  loss  of  India  that  is  in  question, — but,  how  will  it  be  lost?— by  the  massacre  of  ten 
or  twenty  thousand  English — by  the  blood  of  our  sons  and  brothers,  who  have  been 
toiling  so  many  years  to  return  to  their  native  country,  hut  what  is  all  this  to  a  fero- 
cious methodist.  What  care  brothers  Barbel  or  Babbbones  for  us  and  our  colo- 
nies? If  it  were  possible  to  invent  a  method  by  which  a  few  men,  sent  from  a  distant 
country,  could  hold  such  masses  of  people  as  the  Hindoos  in  subjection,  that  method 
would  be  the  institution  of  castes.  There  is  no  institution  which  can  so  effectually  curb 
the  ambition  qf  genius,  reconcile  the  individual  more  completely  to  his  station,  and  re- 
duce the  varieties  of  human  character  to  such  a  state  of  insipid  and  monotonous  tame- 
ness ;  and  yet  the  religion  which  destroys  castes  is  said  to  render  our  empire  in  India 
more  certain  I  It  may  be  our  duty  lo  make  the  Hindoos  christians, — that  is  another  ar- 
gument :  but,  that  we  shall  by  so  doing  strengthen  our  empire,  the  writer  of  this  denies. 
What  signifies  identity  of  religion  to  a.question  of  this  kind  ?  Diversity  of  bodily  co- 
lour, and  of  language,  would  soon  overpower  this  consideration.  Make  the  Hindoos 
enterprising,  active,  and  reasonable,  as  yourselves,— destroy  the  eternal  track  in 
which  they  have  moved  for  ages,— and,  in  a  moment,  they  would  sweep  you  off  ihe 
face  of  the  earth.  Let  us  ask,  too,  if  the  Bible  be  universally  diffused  in  Hindostao, 
what  must  be  the  astonishment  of  the  natives  to  find  that  we  are  forbiddeh  to  rob,  mur- 
der, and  steal  ? — we  who,  in  fifty  years,  have  extended  our  empire  from  a  few  acres 
about  Madras,  over  the  whole  peninsula,  and  sixty  millions  of  people,  and  exemplified 
in  our  public  conduct  every  crime  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  What  matchless 
impudence  to  follow  up  such  practice  with  such  precepts  t  If  we  have  common  pru- 
dence, let  us  keep  the  gospel  at  home,  and  tell  them  that  Machiavel  is  our  prophet, 
and  the  god  of  the  Manicheans  our  god.  There  is  nothing  which  disgusts  more,  thsjh. 
the  familiarity  which  these  impious  coxcoqibs  affect  with  the  ways  itnd  designs  of  JProvi- 
deuce.  Every  man,  now-a-days,  is  an  Amos  or  a  Malachi.  One  rushes  out  of  his 
chambers  and  tells  us  we  are  beaten  by  the  enemy  because  we  do  not  abohsb  the  slare 
trade.  Another  assures  us  that  we  have  no  chance  of  victory  till  India  is  evangelised.  The 
new  christians  are  now  come  to  iipeok  of  the  ways  of  their  Creator  with  as  mucbtcoufi* 
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tkere  some  time,  converting  the  people  to  Christ mnit^ ;  but  we  thought  they  maihe 
but  poor  work  of  it,  and  made  them  but  sorry  Chrt^cians  wlicn  they  had  done. 
However  that  was  not  our  business.  One  of  these  was  a  Frenchman,  whom  they 
caJled  Father  Simon  ;.  he  was  a  joliy,  well-conditioned  man,  very  free  in  his  con- 
▼ersation,  not  seeming  so  serious  and  grave  as  the  other  two  did ;  one  of  whom  was  a 


dence  as  tliey  woold  of  the  plans  of  an  earthly  ruJer.     We  remember  wken  the  ways 
of  God  to  man  were  gaied  upon  with  trembling  bumiUty,^-when  they  were  called 
intcrutable«— when  piety  looked  to  another  scene  of  existence  for  the  true  explanation 
of  this  ambigaotts  and  distressing  world.    We  were  taught  in  our  childhood  that  thii 
was  troe  religion  ;  but  it  turns  out  now  to  be  nothing  but  atheism  and  in6delity.     When 
the  tenacity  of  the  Hindoos,  on   the  subject  of  their  religion,  is  adduced  as  a  reasoil 
against '  the  success  of  the  missions,  the  friends  to  this  undertaking  are  always  fond  of 
remindbg  us  how  patiently  the  Hindoos  submitted  to  the  religions  persecution  and 
butchery  of  Tippoo.    The  inference  from  such  citations  is  truly  alarming.    It  .is  the 
imperious  doty  of  government  to  watch  some  of  these  men  most  narrowly.    There  ia 
nothing  of  which  they  are  not  capable.    And  what,  after  all»  did  Tippoo  effect  in  the 
way  of  conversion?    How  many  Mohamedans  did  he  make  ?    There  was  all  the  car* 
nage  of  Mboba's  ketlle»  and  none  of  the  transformation.     He  deprived  multitudes  of 
Hindoos  of  thei^  caste,  indeed  ;  and  cut  them  off  from  all  the  benefits  of  their  religion^ 
That  he  did,  and  we  may  do,  by  violence  s  but,  did  he  make  Mohamedans, — or  shall 
we  make  Christians  ?    This,  however,  it  seems,  b  a  matter  of  pleasantry.    To  make  * 
poor  Hindoo  hateful  to  himself  and  his  kindred,  and  to  fix  a  curse  upon  liim  to  the  end 
of  his  days  I — ^This,  no  doubt,  may  be  very  entertaining ;  and  particularly  to  the  friendt 
of  toleration.    But  the  Editor's  ideas  of  comedy  have  been  formed  in  another  school. 
He  is  dull  enough  to  think,  too*  that  it  is  OMMre  innocent  to  exile  pigs,  than  to  offend 
conscience,  and  destroy  human  happiness.    The  scheme  of  baptizing  with  beef  broth 
is  about  as  brutal  and  preposterous,  as  the  assertion  that  you  may  vilify  the  gods  and 
priests  of  the  Hindoos  with  safety,  provided  yoo  do  not  meddle  with  their  turbans  and 
toupees  (which  are  cherished  solely  on  a  principle  of  religion),  is  silly,  and  contempci* 
ble.    After  all,  if  the  Mohamedan  did  persecute  tha  Hindoo  with  intpunity,  is  that  any 
precedent  of  safely  to  a  government  that  offends  every  feeling*  both  of  Mohamedan  and 
Hindoo,  at  the  same  time  f    You  have  a  tiger  and  a  buffalo  in  the  same  enclosure ;  and 
the  tiger  drives  the   buffalo  before  him ; — is  it,  therefore,  prudent  in  you  to  do  that 
which  will  irritate  them  both,  and  bring  their  united  strength  upon  you  ?     In  answer 
to  all  the  low  caul  of  certain  authors  the  Editor  has  only  to  reply,  thai  he  is  a  sincere 
friend  to  the  instruction  of  the  Hindoos.    I^  admits  the  hindoo  religion  to  be  full  of 
follies  and  enormities  ;— he  thinks  religious  instruction  a  great  duty ;— ^nd  should  think 
conversion,  if  it  could  be  effected  by  mild  persuasion,  and,  above  all,  by  good  example^ 
fi  great  blessing :  but  hisopinionof  the  missionaries, and  of  their  employers,  is  such,  that  he 
Urmfy  believes,in  less  than  twenty  vears.for  the  conversion  ofafow  degraded  wretches,who> 
would  be  neither  niethodists  nor  lltiidoos,  they  would  infallibly  produce  the  massacre  of 
•every  European  in  India ;  the  loss  of  our  settlements ;  and  consequently  of  the  chance  of 
that  slow,  solid,  and  temperate,  introduction  of  Christianity,  wltich  the  superiority  of  the 
curopean  character  may  ultimately  effect  in  the  eastern  world.  .The  Editor  recommends 
the  following  answer  of  Lord  Macartney*  to  a  charge  of  proselytising,  to  the  attention 
of  certain  well-dispo&ed  persons  in  this  island,  who  have  conceived  so  earnest  a  desire  for 
the  conversion  of  our  eastern  subjects:—*'  To  this,  1,  [the  ambassador]  replied  :  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  practice  ot  some  Europeans,  the  English  never  attempted  to  dis* 
pute,  or  disturb,  the  wo/ship  or  tenets  of  others,  being  persuaded  that  the  Supreme  Go* 
vernor  of  the  universe  was  equally  pleased  with  the  homage  of  all  his  creatures,  when 
proceeding  from  sincere  devotion,  whether  according  to  one  mode  or  another,  of  the 
various  religions  which  he  permitted  to  be  published:  that  the  English  came  to  China 
with  no  such  views,  aswasevidrut  from  their  merchants  at  Canton  and  Macao,  having 
no  priesui  or  chaplains  belonging  to  them  as  the  other  Europeans  had ;  and  that  so  far 
from  an  idea  of  that  kind  entering  into  my  mind,  or  my  commission,  I  had  not,  in  raj 
whole  train,  any  person  of  the  clerical  character,  and  that  it  was  such  persons  only 
whowere'employe«l  as  the  instruments  of  conversion;  that  it  was  true,  as  stated  in  the 
jetter,  the  English  had  been  anciently  uf  the  same  religion  as  the  Portuguese  and  the  other 
nussioiiaries^  and  had  adopted  another;  but  that  une  of  the  principal  differences  be* 
tweeu  us  and  iheoiy  wbS|  our  not  having  the  same  seal  for  making  proselytes  which  they 
kttd." 
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i^ortugaese,  and  the  otlierti  Genoese ;  but  Father  Simon  was  courteous,  eafty  in  hli 
nipnnery  and  very  agreeable  company ;  the  other  two  were  more  reserved^  seemed 
ligid  and  austere,  and  applied  seriously  tp  the  work  they  came  about,  viz,  to  talk 
with,  and  insinuate  themselves  among  the  inhabitants,  wherever  they  had  op» 
portunity.  We  often  ivte  and  drank  with  those  men:  and  although  I  mu^t 
confess  the  conversion,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  Chinese  people  to  Christianity, 
seems  to  amount  to  little  more  than  letting  them  know  the  name  uf  Christ,  say 
some  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  her  Son,  in  a  tongue  which  they  understand 
not,*  and  to  cross  themselves,  nnd  the  like ;  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  these 

*  The  ritual  of  the  romish  church  is  in  general  so  little  understood  by  protestants,  and 
by  the  prejudiced  portion,  so  misrepresented,  and  the  use  of  the  latin  tongue  more  espe* 
cially  bo  condemned  with  a  degree  of  presumption,  the  usual  concomitant  of  ignorance, 
that  the  Editor  thinks  it  necessary  to  offer  a  few  remarks  for  the  inforniation  of  readeri 
in  general  little  accustomed  to  the  scenes  described,  nnd  perhaps  totally  unacquainted 
/with  nieny  of  the  subjects  alluded  to.    To  such  the  following  particulars  may  not  he 
unacceptable.    They  are  extracted  from  an  instructive  pnblication  of  recent  date,  dis- 
tinguishable for  accuracy  and  candor.—"  The  mass  is  the  Communion  service,  or  conse- 
cration and  administration  of  the  holy  sacrament.     High   mass  is  the  same  senricei 
accompanied  by  all  the  ceremonies  which  custom  and  authority  have  annexed  to  its  cele- 
bration.   These  ceremonies  are  in  general  very  ancienti  and  may  be  traced  as  far  back 
as  the  third  century.    The  language  is  that  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity ;  the  dresses  are  nearly  of  the  same  era.     The  surplice,  called  in 
latin  alba,  was  probably  borrowed  from  the  liiien  epkod  worn  by  the  Levites  in  their 
Inunctions  under  .the  old  law.    The  other  vestments  are  Ilomari.    The  Stola,  called 
originally  Orarium  or  Sudarium,  was  a  long  stripe  of  linen  worn  round  the  neck  by  per- 
sons of  distinction,  and  particularly  magistrates  or  public  speakers  ;  it  was  intended,  as 
its  primitive  name  imports,  for  the  same  purposes  as  a  handkerchief.    The  Manipnlu$, 
or  Mappula  was  a  handkerchief  to  replace  the  Stola^  when  the  latter  in  process  ot  time 
had  become  an. ornament  only.    The  upper  vestment,  called  Casi6u/um  or  PUmeta,  wat 
originally  a  garment  of  a  circular  form,  with  an  opening  in  the  centre  for  the  head,  so 
that,  when  put  on,  it  hung  down  to  the  ground  on  ail  sides,  and  entirely  coveret!  the 
body.     It  was  raised  when  the  action  uf  the  arms  was  necessary,  and  sometimes  tied  up 
witii  ribands  and  tassels  ;   it  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the   bishop  or  priest  who 
plTiciates  at  tie  altar,  and  is  u^ed  at  mass  only.     Oii  other  occasions,  the  bishop  or 
priest  who  presides  wears  the  Cope,  the  ancient  Toga,  bordered  on  each  side  by  the 
MMttis  Ciavus,    This  robe  is  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  Pope  in  church,  and  on  occasions 
of  ceremony.    Ttie  DeUmatica  and  Tunica  are  the  distinctive  dresses  of  the  deacon  and 
Subdeacon.    These  garments,  which  naturally  derive  grace  and  beauty  from  their  form 
and  drapery,  are  ennobled  by  their  antiquity,  and  sanctified  by  their  appropriation  to 
the  altar.    They  combine  decency  atid  majesty,  they  distinguish  the  public  man  from 
the  individual,  and,  like  the  i^obes  of  kings  and  niagistrares,  garnish  the  exercise  of 
office,  and  teach  the  minister  to  respect  himself,  and  both  the  minister  and  the  people 
to  reverence  the  sacred  charge  of  public  function.    The  use  of  torches  and  of  incensie  ii 
supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  church  in  the  fourth  century;  it  originated 
\n  the  east,  but  soon  became  general :    it  was  founded  on  figurative  reasons.    The  for- 
mer were  borne  before  the  Book  of  the  Gospels,  and  reminded  the  faithful  of  the  light 
diffused  ovfr  the  universe  by  the  promulgation  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  of  **  thattrui 
lii>ht  that  enligbteneth  eve^y  man  that  cometh  into  thit  world"    (St.  John,  i.)     The  latter 
had  been  expressly  commanded  in  the  Old  Law,  and  Uas  considered  in  the  New  as  a 
$1  accompaniment  to  *\  be  offered  uith  the  pvayen  of  the  taints  wpon  the  golden  aUar  before 
the  throne.**  (Rev.  viii.)    The  most  solemn  part  of  the  service  is  recited  in  a  low  tone, 
audible  only  to  those  who  surround  the  altar,  a  circumstance  which  surprises  protes- 
tants,  and  bss  frequently  been  censured  with  severity.     However,  this  custom  is  almost 
coeval  with  the  liturgy  itself,  and  seems  to  have  commenced  almost  immediately  after 
the  apgstol.c  age.    It  was  in  all  probability  a  measure  of  prec&ution.     One  of  the  most 
sacred  rites  of  Christianity,  that  of  baptism,  had  been  exposed  tq  pablic  ridicule  on  the 
stage,  and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  profanation,  in  a  more  awful  institu* 
tion,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  confine  the  knowledge  of  the  eucharistic  prayer  to  tht 
clorical  order.    When  a  custom  is  once  established,  reasons  are  never  wanting  to  juslifjr 
Its  continuance,  and  the  secrecy  which  the  fear  of  profanation  renfiered  necessary  in 
times  of  persecution;,  was  ^otitinutd  froiii  mo^tives  of  respect  in  the  da^s  of  Ghriitiai| 
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f  eligious,  whom  we  call  missionaries,  have  a  firm  belief  tbat  these  people  shall  b« 
saved,  and  tbat  they  ar^  the  instrnment  of  it ;  and,  on  this  account,  they  under- 
go, not  only  the  fatigue  of  the  voyage,  and  hazards  of  living  in  such  places,  but 
oftentimes  death  itself,  with  the  most  violent  tortures,  for  the  sake  of  this  work; 
and  it  would  be  a  great  want  of  ch'arity  in  us,  whatever  opinion  we  have  of  the 
work  itself,  and  the  manner  of  their  doing  it,  if  we  should  not  have  a  good  opinion 
of  their  zeal,  who  undertake  it  with  so  many  hazards,  and  who  have  no  prospect 
of  the  least  temporal  advantage  to  themselves. 

But  to  retuni  to  rny  story:  this  french  priest.  Father  Simon,  was  appointed,  it 
seems,  by  order  of  the  chief  of  the  mission,  to  go  up  to  Pekin,  the  rOyal  seat  of 
the  Chinese  emperor,  and  waited  only  for  another  priest,  who  was  ordered  to 
come  to  him  from  Macno,  to  go  along  with  him,  and  we  scarce  ever  met  together, 
but  he  was  inviting  me  to  go  that  journey  with  him,  telling  me  how  he  would  show 
me  all  the  glorious  things  of  that  mightv  empire,  and,  among  the  rest,  the  greatest 
city  in  tbe  world,  *  a  city,'  said  he,  '  that  your  London  and  our  Paris,  pot  toge- 
ther, cannot  be  equal  to.*  This'was  the  city  of  pekin,  which,  I  confess,  is  very 
great,  and  infinitely  full  of  people;  btit  as  I  looked  on  those  things  with  different 
eyes  from  other  men,  so  I  shall  give  my  opinion  of  them  in  a  few  words,  when  I 
come,  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  to  speaa  more  particularly  of  them. 

But,  first,  I  come  to  my  friar,  or  missionary:  dining  with  him  odc  day,  and  be* 
ing  very  merry  together,  I  showed  some  little  inclination  to  go  witb  him,  and  he 
pressed  me  and  my  partner  very  hard,  and  with  a  great  many  persuasions,  to  con- 
sent. *  Why,  Father  Simon,'  says  my  partner,  '  why  should  yoi»  desire  our  com- 
pany so  much  ?  .  You  know  we  are  heretics,  and  you  do  nut  love  u%  nor  can  keep 
us  company  with  any  pleasure/  *  0,'  says  he,  '  you  mayi  perhaps^  be  good  ca» 
tholics  m  time :  my  business  here  is  to  convert  heathens ;  and  who  knows  but  I 
may  convert  you  (so?'  *  Very  well.  Father,'  said  I;  '  so  you  will,  preach  to  us 
all  the  way.*  ^  I  will  not  be  tronblesome  to  you,'  said  he.  '  Our  religion  does 
not  divest  us  of  goodmannerS:  besides,'  said  he,  *  we  are  here  like  countr}  men, 
-and  so  we  are,  compared  to  the  place  we  are  in  %  and  if  you  are  bilgonotsf  and  I 

prosperity.  Every  person  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  b)9ws  with  what 
extreme  cielicacy  the  Fathers  uf  the  fourth  century  speak  of  Ihe  mysteries,  and  of 
course  will  not  wonder  that  the-Konian  chnrch,  which  glories  in  its  aoherence  to  anti- 
quity, should  continue  the  same  practice.  Besides,  it  is  considered  as  more  coii* 
forniable  to  tbe  nature  of  the  mysterious  institotion,  and  more  favourable  to  the  indul- 
gence of  devotion,  both  in  the  priest  and  congregation,  than  the  most  emphatic  and 
solemn  recitation.  Impressed  with  this  idep,  the  Greeks  hav«  froin  time  mimemorial 
drawn  curtains,  and  in  latter  aged  raised  a  screen  before  the  altar,  tint  conceals  the 
priest  from  public  view,  and  environs  him  as  the  High*PHest  of  old  when  he  entered 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  with  the  awful  solitude  of  the  sanctuary.  The  laity  at  present  lose 
nothing  by  this  silence,  as  they  have  the  form  of  consecration,  and  indeed  the  whole 
service  translated  in  their  prayer-books.  To  conclude— The  rites  which  I  have 
described  ar,e  pure  and  holjr ;  they  inspire  sentiments  of  order  and  decency ;  thcT 
detach  the  mind  from  the  oidinary  pursuits  of  life,  and  by  raising  it  above  its  crdinarr 
level,  qualify  it  to  appear  with  due  humility  and  recollection  before  ikt  Throne  of 
Jehovah  I — (Eustace  :  Classical  tour  through  ita/y,  anno  mdcccii.) 

*  Hpoonot  :  HuGVBNOT  : — An  appellation  given  by  way  of  contempt  to  the 
reformed  or  calvinist  protestanis  of  France.  The  name  had  its  first  rise  io  1560  ;  but 
authors  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  origin  and  occasion  thereof:  but  one  of  the  two  following 
seems  to  be  the  least  forced  df  rivaiion.  One  of  the  gales  of  the  city  of  Tows  is  called 
the  gate  Fourgon,  by  corruption  from  feu-Hugon,  that  is,  "  the  late  Hogon,''  who 
repaired  the  same.  This  Hugon  was  once  count  of  Tours,  according  to  EgSinhardus, 
in  his  life  of  CuAaLss  the  Great,  and  to  some  other  historians.  He  was  it  seems  a 
wicked  man,  who,  by  his  fierce  and  cruel  temper,  made  himself  dreadful ;  so  that 
after  his  death  he  was  supposed  to  walk  about  in  the  night  time,  beating  ill  those  he 
|Det  witb  :  this  tradition  the  judicious  Thuanus  has  not  scrupled  to  mention  in  his 
liistory.  Davila  and  other  historians  pretend,  that  the  hickname  of  Huguenots  whs 
first  given  to  the  french  protestants,  because  they  used  to  meet  in  the  night  time  in  sub* 
^rrancous  vaults  near  this  gate  of  Hugon  -,  and  what  seenu  to  couutcnance  this  opiiuutt 
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tL  catholic,  ^we  majr  be  «I1  cbristians  at  last;  at  leasts*  said  he,  '  we  are  all  ges* 
tlemen,  an  d  we  may  converse  so,  without  being  uneasy  to  one  another.'  I  liked 
that  part  of  his  discourse  very  well,  and  it  began  to  put  ine  in  mind  of  my  priest 
that  I  had  lieft  in  Brazil ;  but  this  Father  Simon  did  not  come  up  to  his  character 
bjr  a  great  deal;  for  though  Father  Simon  hod  no  appearance  of  a  criminal  levity 
in  him  neitllier,  yet  he  bad  not  that  fund  of  zeal  aud  strict  piety,  that  my  other  gocd 
ecclesiastic  had,  of  whom  I  have  said  so  much. 

But  to  le  ave  him  a  little,  though  he  never  left  us,  nor  soliciting  us  to  go  with 
him ;  but  \  ve  had  something  else  before  us  at  that  time,  for  we  had  all  this  whilt 
our  ship,  a  nd  our  merchandise,  to  dispose  oft  and  we  began  to  be  very  doubtful 
what  we  sh  ould  do,  for  we  w^ere  now  in  a  place  of  very  little  business;  and  once 
I  was  about:  to  venture  to  sail  for  the  river  Kitam,  and  the  city  of  Nunquin;  but 
providence  seemed  now  more  visibly,  as  I  thought,  than  ever,  to  concern  itself 
in  our  affair  3;  and  I  was  encouraged  from  this  very  time  to  think  I  should,  onp 
way  or  othe.r,  get  out  of  this  tangled  circumstance,  and  be  brought  home  to  mj 
own  country  again,  though  I  had  not  the  least  view  of  the  manner;  and,  when  I 
began  someti  mes  to  think  of  it,  could  not  imagine,  by  what  method  it  was  to  be 
done.  Provitdcnee,  I  say,  began  here  to  clear  up  our  way  a  little ;  and  the  first 
thing  that  offered  was,  that  our  old  portuguese  pilot  brought  a  japan  merchant 
to  us,  who  liegan  to  inquire  what  goods  we  had ;  aod,  in  the  first  place,  he 
bought  all  our  opium,*  and  gave  us  a  very  good  price  for  it,  paying  us  in  gold,  by 

is,  that  tliey  v'ere  first  called  by  the  name  of  Huguenots  at  this  city  of  Toors.  Olherf 
assign  a  more  i  llustrious  origin  to  that  name  ;  and  say  that  the  leagnersgave  it  to  the  re« 
fSrmed,  becauf « the  others  were  for  keeping  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  the  present  line 
descended  froai  Hugue  Capet;  whereas  ihey  were  for  giving  it  to  the  house  of  Goise, 
as  descended  from  Charles  the  Great.  But  however  that  be,  the  protestanti 
were  so  powerful  in  Touraine,  that  they  kept  it's  capital  firm  to  Kings  Henry  III.  and 
IV.  $  and  whf  II  the  parliament  of  Paris  declared  for  the  league,  the  loyalists  retired 
to  Tours,  and  erected  another  tribunal,  which  annulled  all  the  edicts  of  that  parliament 
in  favour  of  iha  leaguers.  Others  again  derive  it  from  a  french,  and  faulty  prouan^ 
ciation  of  tbo  German  word  (i'D0nO00ent  signifying  confederates,  and  originsily 
applied  to  that  fart  of  the  city  of  GeuiRva,  which  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Swiss 
cantons,  in  or^er  to  maintain  their  liberties  against  the  tyrannical  attempts  of 
Cbarles  III.  duke  of  Savoy.  Tliese  confederates  were  called  EignoU,  whence 
HugutHoU.  Tl|e  persecution  which  they  underwent  has  scarce  its  parallel  in  the  histoiy 
•f  religion:  though  they  obtained  a  peace  from  Henry  III.  in  1576,  it  was  only  of 
short  contHiuaace ;  and  their  sutferings,  mitigated  by  the  famous  edict  of  Nantea, 
granted  to  them  in  1598  by  Henry  IV.  were  again  renewed,  after  the  revocation  of 
thib  edict,  by  Couis  XIV.  in  1685. 

*Opium  :—»A3  this  drug  taken  in  proper  doses  will  suspend  the  sense  of  pain,  and  procure 
sleep,  it  is  a  ^neral  opinion,  that,  in  a  larger  duse,  it  will  bring  on  the  sleep  of  death, 
and  dismiss  tlie  wretched  from  anguish  and  sorrow,  without  a  pang,  and  even  without  s 
conacioosnesf  of  their  dissolution.  This  fatal  error  has  induced  many,  who  have  been 
weary  of  lif<J»  to  swallow  opium  as  a  poison;  and  they  have  discovered,  too  late,  that 
life  is  riolde»troyed  by  this  drug  without  a  dreadful  struggle,  nor  death  brought  on  bat 
with  great  agony.  It  is  so  powerful  and  penetrating,  that,  though  taken  only  into  the 
stomach,  it  will  change  the  colouf  of  the  skin,  and  even  of  the  linen  that  is  next  it:  » 
■mall  a  dose  as  three  grains  of  solid  opium,  would  be  of  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  most  robust ;  and  if  the  quantity  is  increased  so  as  certainly  to  kill,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  remedies  it  produces  a  heat  and  weight  at  the  stomach,  extravagant  spirits, 
convulsive  Jauglitcr,  short  and  quick  breathing,  nauseas,  venigoes,  vomiting,  hickop* 
outrageous  madness,  contraction  of  the  jaw,  convulsions,  profuse  sweats,  universsl 
relaxation,  alid  death.  It  is  made  from  the  heads  of  the  white  Turkish  poppy,  which 
lire  l>ruised  and  pressed,  and  the  juice  thus  obtained  is  dried  to  a  hard  substance,  which 
being  formed  into  balls,  or  lumps,  generally  under  a  pound  weight,  is  covered  with 
leaves,  and  in  this  form  sent  to  all  the  markets  of  Europe.  It  is  frequently  adulterated 
with  the  acrid  juices  of  other  plants,  and  is  to  be  chosen  by  its  colour,  uste,  and  smell ; 
the  best  or  pure  opium  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  very  bitter  and  pungent,  but  not  soacrf 
monioos  as  to  leave  a  soreness  on  the  tongue  ;  and  of  a  strong  but  not  foetid  smell  s 
sbat  which  is  very  heavy  is  fre(|ueally  auxed  with  sand }  aud  that  which  appesn  rei| 
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veight,  some  in  small  pieces  of  their  own  coio^  and  some  in  small  wedges,  of 
about  ten  or  eleven  ounces  each.    While  we  were  dealing  with  him  for  our  opium^ 

dry*  has  genera  II3  Ipst  its  volatile  parts  ;  it  soiuetimes  happens  also  to  be  drossj*  bot 
that  may  be  known  by  cutting  it  into  tbin  slices,  and  holding  it  up  to  the  light.  Of  this 
drag  the  College  of  Physicians  have  ordered  only  two  preparations,  one  is  an  eztract« 
the  other  is  a  solution  of  that  extract  in  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  two  ounces  to  a  pint ; 
the  extract  is  called  extractum  thehaicum,  and  the  solution  laudanum.  The  mischief  pro* 
duced  by  laodanura  is  more  sudden  and  transient,  that  by  the  extract  more  alow  and 
lastiog.  The  first  and  most  powerful  action  of  opium  being  in  the  stomach,  the  first 
intention  must  be  to  blunt  its  acrimony,  and  evacuate  it  as  quickly  as  possible ;  and  tba 
next  to  support  nature  with  warm  nervous  stimuleots.  If  only  the  first  symptoms  appear* 
which  are  the  same  with  those  of  drunkenness,  give  as  soon  as  possible  the  following 
vomit :— *'  Simple  spearmint  water,  and  dxymel  of  squills,  of  each  one  ounce*  and  half 
a  scruple  of  the  powder  of  ipecacuanha."  Frequent  draughts  of  Water  grueJ,  not  toa 
thin,  should  lie  given  to  assist  the  operation,  and  the  patient  should  be  kept  standing, 
if  possible.  If  the  poison  was  taken  in  a  liquid  state,  which  may  be  guessed  from  the 
smell  of  the  first  discharge,  four  or  five  vomitings  may  be  sufficient ;  but  if  in  a  solid* 
two  or  three  more  roust  be  procured,  by  giving  fresh  gruel ;  for  the  opium,  in  a  compact 
form,  will  be  the  last  thing  thrown  op ;  and  if  it  should  be  found  necesAary,  an  addition 
Bast  be  made  of  the  ipecacaanha.  To  make  the  gruel  in  the  most  expeditious  manner* 
mix  a  handful  of  uatmeal  with  cold  water,  and  pour  hot  water  upon  it ;  it  will  immedi* 
ately  be  fit  for  use»  without  either  standing  to  settle  or  straining.  When  the  vomiting  if 
over,  place  the  patient  in  a  bed  or  chair,  but  do  not  let  him  lie  down,  and  cover  the 
body  very  warm,  in  order  to  promote  a  sweat ;  if  time  and  circumstances  permit*  a  waroi 
bath  will  be  of  great  service.  (This  advice,  in  which  Mr.  Awsiter  is  not  singular,  is 
directly  contrary  to  that  of  Doctor  Jones*  who  has  written  expressly  on  the  sub* 
ject :  for  he  directs  the  patient  to  be  kept  cold ;  to  be  thrown  into  cold  water,  if 
possible  ;  if  not,  to  be  exposed  quite  naked  to  the  cold  air,  and  have  cold  water 
thrown  on  him.)  The  patient,  after  the  vomit,  and  during  the  sweat,  is  to  ba 
supported  by  the  following  medicine*  which  will  strengthen  and  brace  the  frame  :~« 
"Simple  penny -royal -water,  an  oz.  and  an  half;  strong  nutmeg- wafer  and  distilled 
vinegar,  of  each  two  drachms ;  the  cardiac  confection,  and  powder  of  mountain  vale* 
rian,  of  each  half  a  drachm,  of  syrop  of  saffron  two  drachms,  and  of  tincture  of  castor* 
iO  drops.*'  Mix  tliese  ingredients  for  one  dose,  and  repeat  i.t  every  half  hour,  till  the 
patient  has  taken  four  doses,  and  then  repeat  it  every  second,  third,  or  fourth  hour.,  at 
the  case  requires.  It  alvme  evacuation  was  not  excited  during  the  vomit,  as  it  gene- 
rally is  by  the  effect  of  the  oxyroel  of  squills,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a  gentla 
dose  of  the  powder  of  jalap,  corrected  by  a  few  grains  of  the  aromatic  spices;  in  tha 
mean  time  the  patient,  though  in  bed,  must  be  kept  from  sleep  by  all  possible  expedi« 
cuts,  by  frequent  draughts  of  white  wine  whey,  by  shaking  and  applying  oil  of  amber* 
tincture  of  soot,  assafmtida,  valerian,  and  other  antispasmodics,  and  continuing  tha 
use  of  the  correctors  and  nervous  stimulents;  if  the  patient  cannot  be  kept  from  sleep 
by  this  treatment,  blisters  rou^t  be  applied  to  the  arms,  and  the  camphire  julep  may  ba 
also  added  to  the  regimen  already  prescribed.  This  method  will  be  generally  efficacious* 
when  the  opium  has  been  recently  taken,  especially  if  the  quantity  was  not  large ;  hat 
as  the  patient  must  necessarily  be  weakened,  as  well  by  the  effects  of  the  poison*  as  bv 
the  evacuations  to  carry  it  on,  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  the  use  of  cordial  and 
bracing  medicines  for  some  days :  it  would  also  be  proper  for  the  patient  to  use  light* 
but  nutritive  aliments;  to  drink  moderately  after  meals  of  some  generous  wine,  and  to 
avoid  sauces  with  butter,  that  tremors  and  loss  of  appetite  may  as  much  as  possible  be 
prevented :  if,  notwithstanding,  they  do  come  on^  tincture  of  th«  bark  and  elixir  of 
vitriol,  in  small  doses,  will  certainly  remove  them.  The  method  of  treating  a  patient 
when  the  symptoms  are.more  violent,  consisting  of  a  heavy  umiatural  stupor,  or  of  con« 
volsious  and  cold  sweats,  is  in  general  (be  same  as  has  been  described,  it  being  only  ne^ 
cessary  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  medicinesin  proportion  to  the  power  of  ibe  p«iisud* 
the  constitlition  of  the  patient,  and  other  concomitant  circumstances.  To  illustrate 
these  rules,  the  author  relates  the  following  cases,  with  the  method  of  core.  A  man  of 
a  strong  constitution  had  taken  an  ounce  of  laudanum  in  small  punch,  drinking  it  by 
glasses  within  the  space  of  about  an  hour,  and  upon  an  empty  stomach  :  i\s  the  poisua 
vas  ikns  gradually  awallpwed*  it  did  not  veUicata  the  siomach  Mifiicieotly  to  throw  it  up* 
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It  came  into  my  head  that  he  might,  perhaps,  deal  with  as  for  the  ship  too  t  aii4 
I  ordered  the  interpreter  to  propose  it  to  him.    He  shrunk  up  his  shoulders  at  it, 

and  the  patient  having  repented  of  his  folly,  endeavoured  to  surmount  the  effects  of  the 
poison,  by  violent  and  incessant  walking ;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  instesd 
of  sinking  into  a  stupor,  he  became  delirious.  When  Mr.  Aw  biter  was  called  iu,  he 
found  him  mad,  witli  a  laboured  respiration,  florid  complexion,  fixed  and  distorted  eye, 
fend  faultering  speech;  the  pulse,  at  the  same  time,  moving  slowly,  but  with  great  dis- 
tension of  the  vessel  :  there  was  also  a  cold  moisture  on  the  extream  parts,  whieh  were 
flaccid;  there  were  also  frequent  convulsive  twitchiogs,  and  a  violent  tremor.  A 
Tomiting  portion  was  immediately  administered,  which,  by  the  help  of  gruel,  soon 
operatedj  and  after  the  operation,  a  nervous  cordial  draught,  of  the  same  kind  with 
that  already  described,  increasing  the  quantity  of  acid  with  castor  instead  of  Taleriao, 
the  patient  was  placed  sitting  upright  in  bed,  ai^d  being  covered  warm,  soon  fell  into  a 
profuse  sweat:  he  drank  plentifully  and  frequently  of  warm  whey:  blisters  were 
applied  to  the  arras,  and  the  first  four  draughts  were  taken  within  two  hours :  his  pula^ 
then  grew  full  and  regular,  end  the  extreme  parts  warm.  As  he  had  then  had  no 
stool,  one  scruple  of  jalap  was  administered,  properly  corrected,  which  produced  iti 
effect :  the  acid  in  each  draught  was  then  reduced,  but  they  we^c  still  administered 
night  and  morniflg  for  a  few  days,  with  a  cordial  julep  to  take  occasionally  <wbei^ 
the  spirits  were  languid.  By  this  process,  the  patient  perfectly  recovered. 
A  young  woman  about  eighteen,  of  a  slender,  delicate  ooostitution,  being  unhappily 
%ith  child,  swallowed  an  ounce  of  laudanum  which  continued  to  work  its  effects, 
without  interruption,  for  about  an  hour.  Mr.  Aw8iT|;n  was  then  called  in,  who  foond 
her  lying  on  a  bed  in  a  profound  stupor,,  with  inclination,  bat  inability  to  vomit ;  hick- 
appings,  an  unequal  pulse,  aonvulsions,  contraction  of  ih^  jaw,  profuse  and  cold 
sweats,  with  a  total  relaxation  of  the  extreme  pans.  He  immediately  ordered  her  lo 
be  raised  to  a  sitting  posture,  supported  by  attendants  on,  each  side,  and  gave  her  half  a 
drachm  of  ipecacuanha,  and  half  a  drachm  of  russta  castor  in  powder*  mhed  with 
warm  water  in  a  spoon  t  as  it  was  not  without  great  difliculty  that  any  of  this  mixture 
could  be  got  down,  half  of  it  was  lost  by  the  way,  yet  the  remaining  quantity  increas- 
ed the  inclination  to  vomit,  and  gave  an  opportunity  for  pouring  down  wariii  water,  »Tii 
in  a  short  time  she  vomited  five  or  six  times ;  ;yet  her  sensed  did  not  in  ^y  degree  re* 
torn,  her  head  falling  upon  her  shoulder  as  if  lifeless :  the  convulsions,  however,  ceased, 
and  she  grew  warm.  He  then' directed  her  to  b^  roused  as  much  as  possible,  byoMv 
ing  her  arms  and  body,  and  gave  her  in  a  bJus  half  a  scruple  of  xtuiia  castor,  half  s 
scruple  of  mountain  valerian  root  in  powder^  vrith  five  grains  of  aromatic  spicet,  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  Rawleigh's  cordial:  this  bolus  was  repeated  every  half  hour, 
taking  after  each  bolus  four  spoonfuls  of  the  folio  wing  julep:  simple  spearmint  water, 
fix  ounces ;  strong  cinnamon  water  and  distilled  vinegar,  of  each  one  ounce;  andux 
drachms  of  syrup  of  clove  gilly  flowers.  He  also  laid  blisters  upon  her  arms  as  soon  as 
they  could  be  got  ready  ;  and,  during  the  wtiole  process,  applied  assafcetida  drops  to 
her  nose  and  temples.  The  julep,  besides  being  administered  after  each  bula^  was  givei^ 
in  small  quantities  almost  every  two  or  three  minutes  after  the  vomiting  was  ove^  ;  or, 
instead  ot  it,  sometimes  wine  whey,  and  the  patient  was  soon  in  a  profute  sw^t:  in 
about  an  hour  she  recovered,  though  imperfectly,  her  senses  and  speech;  she  hfd  soon 
afterwards  motions  downwards,  but  with  universal  relaxation,  and  alinott  continual 
faintings,^  which  Mn,Aw6iTER  imputes  to  the  neglect  of  those  about  her,  who  for  some 
time  omitted  to  repeat  the  julep:  the  bolus,  leaving  out  the  castor  and  encreasini;  the 
▼alerian  to  a  scruple,  was,  with  the  julep,  continued  some  day^  apd  in  a  week  the 
patient  was  well :  a  sallow  look  of  the  skin,  however,  cootinued  some  trme,  but  she 
did  not  miscarry.  It  is  a  common,  but  pernicious  practice  among  nurses*  to  sive  infants 
ayrupof  the  sleeping  poppy,  and  other  quietini;  medicines,  particularly  GoDFair's 
cordial,  which  has  opium  in  it,  and  is  very  binding ;  it  happens  therefore  more  fre- 
quently than  is  generally  known,  that  very  yourig  children  die  of  this  poison.  A  little 
girl,.eighteen  months  old,  having  the  hoopin|;  coagh,'  the  mother  was  advised,  by  9om9 
•illy 'wretch,  to  give  it  a  sleeping  medicine,  called  e/mr  parc^orscum,  every  night :  what 
quantity  was  given,  is  not  known;  but  the  poor 'infant  soon  sunk  into  a  heavy  sleep, 
which  continued  four  and  twenty  hours,  and  during  that  time  suffered  all  the  progre»* 
give  symptoms  of  opium,  which  increased,  as  usual,  pi  convulsions.  Mr.  Awsirsa 
being  desirous  to  avoid  acids,  as  hurtful  to  young childreuy  except  they  should  be  found 
absolutely  accessaryi  gave  a  large  spoonfulof  the  following  uixtore  as  sodli  as  possibki 
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%)ieii  it  was  firet  proposed  to  him,  but,  io  a  few  days  after,  be  came  to  me,  witk 
^ne  "of  the  missionary  priests  for  his  interpreter,  and  told  me  he  had  a  proposal 
to  make  to  me,  and  that  was  this ;  he  had  bought  a  great  Quantity  of  goods  of  us^ 
when  he  had  no  thoughts,  or  proposals  made  to  him,  of  buying  the  ship ;  and 
that,  therefore,  he'  had  not  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  ship :  but  if  I  would 
let  the  same  men  who  were  in  the  ship  navigate  her,  he  would  hire  the  ship  to  go 
to  Japan,  and  would  send  them  from  thence  to  the  Philippine  islands  with  another 
loading,  which  he  would  pay  the  freight  of  before  they  went  from  Japan,  and 
that,  at  their  return,  he  would  buy  the  ship.  I  began  to  listen  to  this  proposatp 
and  so  eager  did  my  head  still  run  upon  rambling,  that  I  could  not  but  begin  to 
entertain  a  notion  myself  of  going  with  him,  and  so  to  sail  from  the  Philippine 
islands  away  to  the  South  Seas;*  and  accordingly  I  asked  the  Japanese  merchant 

and  repeated  it  of^en :  castor  water,  an  ounce  and  an  half;  crabs  claws  and  cordial  con- 
fection, of  each  one  scruple;  syrup  of  saffron,  two  drachms;  and  tincture  of  castor» 
twenty  drops.    He  also  applied  a  blister  to  the  back  ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  cou- 
▼ttlsions  increased,  with  short  intervals  of  a  total  relaxation.    He  then  gave  the  follow- 
ing draught :  two  drachms  of  simple  penny-royal  water;  half  a  scruple  of  the  cordial 
*oonfection ;  three  grains  of  powder  of  russia  castor ;  half  a  drachm  of  strong  cinna- 
iBon  water ;  and  half  a  drachm  of  distilled  vinegar.    Soon  after  this  medicine  was  ad- 
ministered, the  ehild  recovered    from  its  convulsions,   opened  its  eyes,   and  cried, 
fie  then  gave  it  a  powder  of  rhubarb  and  jalap  corrected,  the  quantity  he   does  not 
mention,  which*  in  the  course  of  the  day,  produced  several  evacuations  ;  and  in  a  few 
days,  daring  which   the  testaceous  powders  were  administered  to  correct  acid  fer« 
ments,  the  patient  perfectly  recovered.    Where  medical  assistance  cannot  readily  be 
had,  the  patient  must  be  made    to  vomit   by  whatever  exfAiient  can  be  best  and 
soonest  tried,  and  the  more  quickly  and  copiously  liquor  is  given  the  better.    He  must 
also  be  kept  in  continual  motion ;    and  when  he  has  done  vomiring,  a  glass  of  white 
wioe,  .with  a  spoonful  of  good  vinegar  in  it,  must  be  given  him,  especially  if  he  has 
a  tremors  in  a  languid  and  relaxed  slate,  the  vinegar  thus  mixed  should  he  freqaentljr 
repeated  ;  and  if  wine  is  not  al  hand,  water  may  be  used  with  honey  or  sugar  dissolved 
in  it,  tiU  it  will  bear  an  egg.    If  he  cannot  be  kept  moving,  he  must  be  covered  warm  to 
promote  sweat,  but  kept  from  sleep  if  possible  ;  if  he  should  faint,  or  grow  cold,  grated 
ginger  and  beaten  pepper  should  be  added  to  the  vinegar  mixture  ;  yolks  of  raw  eggs 
will  also  contribute  to  check  the  activity  of  the  opium,  and  carry  it  off  by  the  bowels; 
mod  sweet- wort,  if  it  happens  to  be  within  reach,  wilt  still  do  better. 

*  SouTH-8BA :— Geographers,  following  the  distribution  of  nature,  divide  the  con« 
tinent  of  America  into  two  great  parts,  north  and  south;  the  narrow  but* mountainous 
isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama,  serving  as  a  link  to  connect  them  together,  and  forming  a 
partition  between  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  one  side,  and  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  other. 
These  great  bodies  of  water  were  anciently  distinguished  bj  their  relative  situation, 
ander  the  names  respectively  of  the  North,  and  the  South,  seas.    The  appellation  of 
*'  North,**  is  found  almost  always  applied  in  the  hUttry  of  the  Buccaniert  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  which  washes  the  shores  of  DHrien :    but  it  now  s«»ems  entirely 
disused;  while  the  Pacific  still  retains  die  synonjm  of  the  *' South  sea."    This  Utter 
was  discovered  in  151S.     In  the  year  1805,  a  spherical  chart  of  the  Caraibean  sea 
irom  Trinidad  unto  Houduraa  was  constructed  in  the  hydrugraphical  department,  from 
stHent^c  surveys  made  by  order  of  the  Spanish  government.     By  this  chart  an  im- 
portant discovery  was  made.    The  bay  of  Mandinga,  an  inlet  ttf  the  sea  commencin^c 
about  ten  league*  from  Puerto-Bello  eastward,  penetrates  into  the  isthmus  of  Panama 
to  within  five  leagues  of  the  Pacific  ocean.    This  basin,  which  is  nimost  closed  by  a 
ohain  of  islots  extending  close  to  one  another  across  it's  mouth,  has  never  been  navi- 
gated by  any  Europeans  except  Spaniards;  and  was  never  supposed  to  penetrate  to 
«ny  considerable  extent  into  the  land,  as  all  the  old  charta(down  even  to  that  of  Biitan 
ISdwards  in  1793)  abundantly  testify.    A  river,   from  liie  name  of  wliich  the  bay  is 
denominated,  falls  into  the  bottom  of  this  gulf.     This  river  is  navigable  ;  and  comes 
very  near  a  branch  of  the  Ciiepu,  a  large  river  which  fiows  southward  into  the  gulph  of 
Panama.    We  are  not  yet  furnished  with  any  satisfactory  details  on  the   navigable 
state  or  capabilities  of  these  rivers ;  but  the  bay  of  Mandinga  has  10  fathoms  water  at 
lite  entrance,  which  increase  to  11  in  the  middle,  and  it  has  6  fathoms  to  the  very  head. 
Tiie  most  authentic  account  we  have  oi'  this  portion  of  the  isthmus  is  in  a  passage  of 
AusEDOf  which  is  worth  trauscnbing : — "  El  rio  rtj'erido,  [MandingaJ  nace  in  lai  monta* 
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ff  lie  would  not  hire  lis  to  (be Philippine  islands,  and  discharge  us  there.  He  saij 
^o,  be  could  not  do  that,  for  then  he  could  not  have  the  return  of  bis  cai^o;  but 
he  would  discharge  us  in  Japan,  he  said,  at  tbe  ship's  return.  Well,  still  I  was 
for  taking  him  at  that  proposal,  and  going  myself ;  but  my  partner,  wiser  than 
myself,  persuaded  me  from  it,  representing  tbe  dangers,  as  well  of  the  seas  as  of 
the  Japanese,  wbo  are  a  false,  cruel,  and  treacherous  people,  and  then  of  tbe 
Spaniards  at  the  Philippines,  more  false,  more  cruel,  more  treacherous  than  diey. 

But  to  bring  this  long  turn  of  our  affairs  to  a  conclusion,  tbe  first  thing  we  bad 
to  do  was,  to  consult  with  tbe  captain  of  the  ship,  and  with  the  men,  and  know 
if  they  were  willing  to  go  to  Japan ;  and,  while  I  was  doing  this,  the  young  man, 
whom,  as  I  said,  my  nephew  had  left  with  me  as  my  companion  for  my  travels^ 
came  to  me,  and  told  me,  that  be  thought  that  voyage  promised  very  fair,  and 
that  there  was  a  great  prospect  of  adi^antage,  and  he  would  be  very  glad  if  I  uih 
dertook  it ;  but  that  if  I  would  not,  and  would  give  him  leave,  be  would  go  as  a 
merchant,  or  how  I  pleased  to  order  him;  that  if  ever  he  came  to  England,  and 
I  was  there  and  alive,  he  would  render  me  a  faithful  account  of  his  success*  and 
it  should  be  as  much  mine  as  I  pleased. 

I  was  really  loath  to  part  with  him,  but  considering  the  prospect  of  advantage, 
which  was  really  considerable,  and  tbat  be  was  a  young  fellow  as  likely  to  do  well 
in  it  as  any  I  knew,  I  inclined  to  let  him  go ;  but  first  I  told  him  I  would  consult 
my  partner,  and  give  him  an  answer  the  next  day.  My  partner  and  I  discoursed 
about  it ;  and  my  partner  made  a  most  generous  offer.  He  told  me,  *  You  know 
it  has  been  an  unlucky  ship,  and  we  both  resolved  not  to^go  to  sea  in  it  again: 

nas  de  Chepo,  y  corre  al  e.  hasta  detembocar  en  la  enionada^  a  qwen  da  nombre :  t»  cur» 
a  de  4leguas,  y  etii  frahihida  tu  nanegadon  con  pena  de  la  mda^  por  lafaeilidad  em  ipti 
$e  fmede  hitemar  por  eiala  mar  del  Sur,  como  to  hicieron  el  ano  de  1679  Urn  phaUu  Jvah 
GuARXBM,  Edwardo  Blohsn,  y  Bartolome  Chakps.  Laensenada  dichaenlacoita 
de  la  prwmcia  y  gobiemo  del  Darien  y  mar  del  Sur  en  el  mismo  reyno,  e»  grande,  hermeta 
yahrigada  See,  CAlceoo:  Diccion.  geog.)  From  the  circamstances  herein  stated,  of 
this  navigation  being  prohibited  by  the  Spanish  government,  on  the  express  ground  that 
h  might  discover  the  means  of  repeating  the  expeditions  of  the  Buccaniers  from  sea  to 
tea.  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  extraordinary  facilities  for  that  enterprise  are 
here  presented.  But  besides  thin,  Herrera  tbe  famed  historian  of  Soath-america,  in- 
forms us,  with  respect  to  the  transit  by  the  river  Chagre  to  Panama,  apon  indispntabia 
authority,  that  a  canal  of  9  leagues,  througli  a  country  mostly  flat,  is  ail  tbat  iS  wanting 
to  complete  tbe  navigation  across  the  isthmus,  the  rivers  Grande,  and  Chagre,  folfiUing 
the  rest.  A  third,  and  very  recent  speculation  on  this  subject  (in  a  french  work  en- 
titoled,  Xes  troU  ages  de  coloniesj  by  De  Pradt.  Paris,  1801)  is  to  operate  on  the 
lake  of  Nicaragua.  See  ihe  note  on  tbat  word,  page  188  of  the  present  volume.  In 
addition  to  the  boccaniering  expedition  of  1679,  recorded  by  Alcedo,  there  is  in  the 
history  of  the  Buecanierty  a  journal  of  a  similar  expedition  to  the  South-sea  from  the 
year  1684  to  1688;  written  by  the  Sieur  Ravevau  de  Sussah.  The  party  of  free* 
hooters  to  which  this  person  belonged  marched  across  from  the  vicinity  of  Carthagena, 
and  after  a  series  of  jnaritime  warfare  on  the  southern  coasts  returned  from  the  Sooth 
to  tlie  *'  North,*'  sea  (as  it  is  therein  always  denominated)  by  another  way  that  con* 
ducted  them  to  a  river  which  springs  in  the  mountains  of  Segovia,  and  discharges 
itself  at  Cape  Gracios-a-dios,  on  what  is  called  the  **  Moskito  shore."  It  is  time  for 
the  people  of  Britain  to  view  with  courage  and  witli  wisdom  those  great  interests  which 
are  involved  in  the  fate  of  S.  America.  The  question  for  discussion  is  not  about  tbe 
monopoly  of  a  sugar  island,  or  the  occupation  of  a  rock  in  the  hiediterranean ;  but  it 
ia  about  the  fate  of  20  millions  of  mankind,  and  the  destination  of  a  country  whose 
extent  is  so  great,  and  fertility  so  varied,  as  to  be  capable  perhaps  of  affording  loxuri* 
ous  subsistence  to  all  the  existing  individuals  of  the  human  race.  When  Colon  wss 
at  Porto-rico  hi  I50if,  during  his  4lh  voyage  he  received  hiformat ion  that  there  wss  a 
liteat  ocean  on.  the  other  side  of  the  continent,  extending  southward;  and  all  his 
labours  afterwards  were  directed  to  find  oat  an  entrance  into  the  southern  ocean  from 
Ihe  Atlantic;  for  which  purpose  he  explored  more  than  900  leagues  of  coast  froD 
Cape  Gracios-a-dios  to- the  gulph  of  Darien;  bat  the  actual  discovery  of  tbe  Soath-ies, 
was  reserved  for  Vasco  N(7Nc%  de  Balboa>  ^ 
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if  jeur  steward  (fo  he  called  my  man)  will  Teatore  tfie  yctyt^t  til  leave  nif 
share  of  the  vessel  to  him,  and  lee  him  make  the  best  of  it ;  and  if  we  Jive  to 
meet  in  England,  and  he  meets  with  success  abroad,  he  shsill  afccount  foi*  ont 
half  of  the  profits  of  the  ship's  freight  to  us,  the  other  shall  )h)  his  own/ 

If  my  partner,  who  was  no  way  concerned  with  my  young  m  an,  made  him  sncJt 
an  ofier,  I  could  do  no  less  than  offer  him  the  same ;  and  all  the  ship's  company* 
being  willing  to  go  with  him,  we  made  over  half  the  ship  to  hicn  in  property,  andT 
took  a  writing  from  him,  obliging  him  to  account  for  the  other;  and  away  he 
went  to  Japan.  The  Japan  merchant  proved  a  very  punctual,  honest  man  to 
him,  protected  him  at  Japan,  and  gut  him  a  license  to  como  on  shore,  which  the 
Europeans  in  general  have  not  lately  obtained,  paid  hinii  his  freight  very  puno 
tually,  sent  him  to  the  Philippines  loaded  with  Japan  and  China  wares,  and  « 
supercargo  of  their  own,  who,  trafllicking  with  the  Spianiards,  t>rought  back 
european  goods  again,  and  a  great  quantity  of  cloves  arnl  other  spice :  and  there 
he  was  not  only  paid  his  freight  very  well,  and  at  a  very  good  price,  but  being  nofc 
willing  to  sell  the  ship  then,  the  merchant  furnished  him  with  goods  on  his  own 
account ;  that  for  some  money,  and  some  spices  of  his  own,  which  he  brought 
with  him,  he  went  back  to  the  Manillas  to  the  Spaniai  ds^  where  he  sold  his  cargo 
very  well.  Here,  having  gotten  a  good  acquaintance  at  Manilla,  he  got  his  ship 
made  a  free  ship;  and  the  governor  of  Manilla  hired  him  to  go  to  Acapulco,*  in 
America,  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  ;  and  gave  him  -a  license  to  land  there,  and 
travel  to  Mexico,*  and  to  pass  in  any  Spanish  ship  to  Europe,  with  all  his  men. 

*  AcAPULCO:— A  noted  sea-port  of  Mexico,  in  Spanish  America,  seated  on  the 
Pacific  ocean.  It  is  a  miserable  little  place,  though  dignified  with  the  name  of  a 
city;  and  being  surrounded  with  granitic  mountains,  its  atmosphere  is  constantly  thick 
and  unwholesome.  The  harbour  however  is  safe,  extensive,  and  beautiful ;  and  being 
the  ordinary  port  *Tor  the  Manilla  galleon,  it  derivm  an  importance  from  this  circum* 
fiance,  which  has  rendered  it  famous  over  all  the  w(>rld.  When  the  galleon  arrives,  the 
mexican  merchant^  hasten  to  receive  their  commod  ities ;  but  at  other  times  the  town  ia 
little  peopled  or  frequented.  The  S.E.  winds  in  the  rainy  season,  are  singolarly  des- 
tructive, while  the  saJutary  N.  winds  of  theeastecn  coast  are  unknown  here.  Hence 
Acapuico  is  'scarcely  inhabited  by  any  spannh  fi  milies,  while  there  are  about  four 
hundred  families  of  Chinese  emigrants  from  the  ^Philippine  isles,  of  negros,  and  of 
mulattos.  Provisions  are  scarce  ;  and  the  city  depc^uds  for  its  supply  thereof  upon  tha 
native  mexican  peasantry.  The  geogra'phical  site  of  Acapuico  is  in  17®  Ity  N, 
101«  45^  W. 

*  Mexico  :— (See  page  47.)  The  importance  oiT  New-Spain,  as  indicated  even  by 
its  extent  and  situation  on  the  map  of  the  globe,  sttikes  every  ey^  :  but  the  idea  of  its 
importance  is  still  very  imperfect,  while  the  extent  o<f  its  moral  and  physical  resources 
remains  unexplored.  The  Editor,  therefore*  is  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  word,  Mexico,  in  the  text,  for  tlie  purpose  of  Taying  before  the  reader,  who  may 
be  desirous  of  more  ample  information  on  thi»  suhjecti  an  english  version  of  the  answer. 

fiven  by  Clavigbro  (the  author  of  the  History  ofMvxico)  to  certain  questions  which. 
)on  JuA3i  Pablo  Viscardo  t  Gusmak,  a  native  of  Arequipa  in  Peru,  and  an  eccie* 
siastic  of  the  order  of  Jesus,  had  addressed  to  the  former,  touching  the  number  of  the 
Indians  vassals  [vassalosi  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  classes,  in 
the  three  audieacias  of  Mexico,  Guathemala,  and  Guadalaxara.  The  authenticity  of 
the  letter  in  which  these  particulars  are  stated,  has  been  respectably  vouched  for.  The 
following  is  a  very  literal  translation  :  vis,  **  Answer.  To  these  questions  we  cannot 
return  an  answer  completely  satisfactory,  because  we  have  no  written  document  respect* 
ing  the  nnmber  of  Indians,  or  other  inhabitants  in  the  district  of  Guathemala,  nor  any 
individual  who  can  inform  us  of  his  own  knowledge.  As  to  the  oudiencia  of  Guadalazara 
there  are  details  enough  in  writing  respecting  particular  parts  of  it,  but  not  enough  to 
enable  us  to  tread  on  surveyed  ground  with  respect  to  the  whole.  The  only  thing  wa 
can  pronounce  with  certainty  is,  that  of  the  four  dioceses,  comprehended  in  the 
€iudiencia  of  Guathemala, — two,  those  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras,  ore  ill  peopled  ;  the. 
archbishopric  of  Guathemala  is  extensive  and  populous,  the  Indians  here  being  extremely 
numerous  [un  nutnero  exetivo  deYndioi]  ;\n  the  bishopric  of  Chiapa,  although  the  popula- 
tion <loes  uot  correspoild  with  the  exieut,  it  is  still  very  numerous  Icontiene  pobUici<me$' 
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tie  nuide  tbe  Voyage  to  Acapulco  very  happily,  and  there  he  sold  (119  ship  f 
toid  having  there  also  obtained  allowance  to  travel  by  land  to  Porto-Bello,*  be 


mui  numeroMu.]  In  the  bishopric  of  Yucatan,  the  number  of  Indians  \%  verj^  great/ 
Tbe  aiuitcncia  of  Guadalaxara,  which  is  greater  in  territorial  extent,  contains  likewise 
four  ecclesiastical  dioce8es,«-4hose  of  New-GalHciat  New-Biscay»  New*Leon,  and  New- 
Sonora,  in  which,  tbougli  the  population  is  very  inferior  to  the  vast  extent,  are  never- 
theless contained  many  hundred  thousand  souls.  We  are  assured  by  the  missionaries 
whom  the  Jesuits  entployed  there,  that  there  are  about' two  hundred  settlements 
[poblaciones]  of  Indians,  besides  1 00000  neophytes.  In  the  audiencifi  of  Mexico,  are 
comprised  the  four  dioceses  of  Mexico,  Puebia,  Mechoacan,  and  Nuaxaca,  well 
peopled.  Don  Ji7an  de  Yilla^  receiver-general  of  the  royal  quicksilver,  published 
at  Mexico*  in  two  Toliimes  folio  (1746  and  1748),  a  description  of  the  countries 
belonging  to  the  viceroyaity  of  Mexico ;  in  which  work^  drawn  up  by  order  of  Pbtli?  V. 
were  exhibited  the  most  minute  details  respecting  the  popolationtf  According  to  these 
ttateroentSy  four  millions  oi  inhabitants  nearly^  of  all  classes,  were  found  in  the  four 
bishoprics;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  exceed,. aad  by  not  a  little,  that  number; 
Imo,  because  the  said  author,  in  various  provinces,  presents  only  the  number  of 
inhabitants  assembled  in  conumunities  or  villages,  not  including  those  who  lived  dis- 
persed in  the  country,  and  wlio  are  very  numerous  [numerd  infinitoj ;  2ido,  because 
he  gives  us  only  the  statements  made  to  him  by  the  Alcaldes  Majora,  whose  interest 
h  was  to  make  the  number  of  the  tribotaries  appear  as  small  as  possible,  tx.  M  true, 
that  the  audiencia  sends  occsrsionnlly  through  the  province  certain  commissioners, 
who  are  called  sellers  of  [ndians  [contadores  de  Yi^ws^t  because  they  are  charged  tff 
count  the  tributaries,  and  to  report  whether  the  statements  of  the  Alcaldes  Majoret  b< 
oorrect ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  these  have  an  understanding  with  the  Contadores, 
and  join  hands  in  order  to  prevent  detection  ;  and  therefore,  we  may  without  temerity 
conclude,  that  the  true  number  of  the  tributaries  exceeds,  by  on^  tenth  at  least,  the 
xromber  returned  hy  the  Alcaldes  Majores,  Doctor  Eoviara  ailirms,  in  the  first  volome 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Mexicanaj  printed  at  Mexico  in  1775;  that  the  dioCese  of  la-PuebIa 
alone  contains  a  million  and  a  half  of  mhabitants.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  great  man,  know  that  he  is  inca^ble  of  such  an  affirmation,  without  good  reasons 
to  be  assured  of  its  truth.  The  diocese  of  Mexi<io  contains,  without  doubt,  as  great  a 
population  as  that  of  la  Puebia;  and,  consequently,  we  may  befieve,  that  these  two 
dioceses,  taken  alone,  contain  upwards  of  three  milHoHs.  Those  of  Mechoacan  aud 
Huaxaca  are  so  well  peopled,  that  no  person  who  has  travelled  through  them  can 
doubt,  but  the  population  of  both,  taken  together,  considerably  exceeds  that  of  Mexico 
alone.  From  all  this  we  may  with  moderation  [prudentemente']  infer,  that  the  audi' 
encia  of  Mexico,  by  itself,  contains  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  millions  of  inhabitants. 
With  respect  to  the  other  two  audiencias,  although  we  have  not  so  much  information 
as  concerning  that  of  Mexico,  we  are  nevertheless  persuaded  that,  within  the  territory 
of  the  three  auditncias,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  computing  eight  millions  of  christi- 
ans, subjects  of  the  crown  of  Spain.  Of  this  number,  somewhat  more  than  the  third 
part  are  Spaniards,  Creoles,  Mestis  and  Mulattos  ;  the  otlier  two  parts  are  Indians." 
There  remains  to  add  that  the  geographical  site  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  as  recorded  ia 
one  of  the  most  accredited  works  on  that  country  is  19*  25'  50"  S.  1:00°  6'  45'  W.  from 
Greenwich.  For  the  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  german  traveller  Humboldt,  in  which 
he  brings  a  charge  of  plagiarism  en  the  subject  of  a  map  of  Mexico,  against  a  well- 
known  english  geographer,  see  jBdbal  Cf)ronicle:  xxvi,  401. 

•  Porto-Belco: — A  city  with  an  excellent  harbour  in  the  territory  of  Tierra-ilnne 
in  South  America,  discovered,  explored,  and  named  bv  Colox  in  IbO'i,  Its  geo^ra- 
phical  site  is  9*  S3'  S'N.  79°  50'  20*  W.  See  Babal  tf^xonidti  xxxii,  228.  The 
name  of  Tierra-firme  proper,  given  to  Panama,  is  a  term  adopted  for  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  american  isthmus,  to  dennte  that  however  narrow,  it  was  firm  land,  or 
belonged  to  the  continent.  The  province  of  Darien  is  extended  on  both  sides  the 
gulph  so  called;  and  from  the  proximity  of  the  city  of  Panama,  and  a  considerable 
coast  on  that  bay,  reaches  as  far  as  the  district  of  Zniii,  with  a  certain  length  of  shore 
on  the  Caribbean  sea.  The  ruins  of  New- Edinburgh  are  marked  by  La>Cbuz  con- 
siderably to  the  W.  of  the  gulph  of  Darien,  a  feeble  memorial  of  the  Scottish  settle^ 
ment.  The  Puerto  Escondido  is  also  called  Escoses ;  and  there  is  a  cape  called 
Caledonia.  In  adverting  to  the  local  situation  of  Porto-bellb,  it  is  impossible  to  pHsr 
,  in  Silence  over  the  mightiest  event  probablyj  in  favour  of  the  peaceful  intercourse  of 
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fotiiui  rtieABS,  some  bow  or  other,  to  go  to  Jamaicii'ivith  all  his  tfeafure»  lihtf 
about  eight  years  after  came  to  England  exceeding  ricti :    of  which  I  shall  take 

notice  in  its  place.     In  the  mean  time,  I  return  to  uar  particular  a6fair8. 

I  ...■■.  ,         '    -  ■    ,       .,.,.<■ -< 

nations,  which  the  phjfical  circumstancet  of  the  globe  present  to  the  enterprise  of 
man: — the  formation  of  a  navigable  paasM|{e  across  tlie  isthmus  of  Panama,-*>tbejunc*. 
tioQ  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.     It  is  remarkable  that  this  tuagnificeat  under'* 
taking,  pregnant  with  consequences  so  important  to  mankind,  and  about  which  ^n  little 
is  known  in  this  CQantry»  is  so  far  from  being  a  romantic  and  chimerical  project,  that 
it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  easy.     The  river  Chagr6,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at 
the  town  of  the  same  name,  about  eighteen  leagues  to  the  westwnrd  of  Porto-Beilo,  ia 
navigable  as  far  as  Cruzes,  within  five  Iea<;ue8  of  Panama.     Butalthough  (he  formation 
of  a  canal  from  this  place  to  PananiA,  facilitated  by  the  valley  through  which  the  pre- 
sent road  passes,  appears  to  present  no  very  formidable  obstacles,  there  is  still  a  better 
expedient.  At  the  distance  of  about  five  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chagr^  it  receives 
the  river  Trinidad,  which  is  navigable  to  Embarcadero  ;  and  from  that  ptace  to  Panama 
is  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles,  through  a  level  country,  with  a  fine  river  to  aappty^ 
water  for  the  canal,  and  no  difficulty  whatever  to  counteract  the  noble  undertaking. 
The  ground  has  been  surveyed  ;  and  not  tho  practicability  only,  but  the  facility  of  tha 
work,  completely  aflcertained.    In  the  next  place,  the  important  requisite  of  safe  harbours, 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  canal,  is  here  supplied  to  the  extent  of  our  utmost  wishes. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Chagr6  is  a  fine  bay,  which  received  the  British  74  gun-ships,  in 
2740,  when  Captain  Knowles  bombarded  the  castle  of  St.  Lorenxo ;— >and  at  the  other 
extremity  is  the  famous  harbour  of  Panama.    For  the  accuracy  of  these  statements,  may 
be  consulted  a  curious  and  instructive  work,  drawn  up  and  published,  in  l76t»  fron^ 
the  draughts  and  surveys  found  on  board  the  Spanish  prizes ;  from  other  aocesstbla 
documents,  and  from  the  statements  of  eye-witnesses.  ~  The  title  of  the  hook,  as  it  is  now 
but  little  known,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  transcribe.    **  A  Description  cf  the  Spanitht 
Islands  and  Settlemewti  on  the  Coast  rf  the  West  Indies  ;  compUedfrom  autfientic  Memoirs ; 
revised  by  Ckntiemen  who  have  resided  many  Years  in  the  i^jfoniA  Settlements ;  and  i/jus* 
trated  with  Thirty-^two  Maps  and  Plans,  eiUefiyfrom  original  Drawings  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  in  the  last  War,  and  engraved  by  Thomas  jEPFsaYS,"  jrc^     Nor  is  this  the 
only  expedient  for  opening  the  important  navigation  between  the  racific  and  AtlaOlic 
Oceans,     farther  north,  is  the  grand  lake  of  Nicaragua,  which,  by  itself,  ahnost  ex* 
tends  the  navigation  from  sea  to  sea.    Into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  it  falls  by  a  navigabla 
river  and  reaches  to  within  three  leagues  of  the  Gulph  of  Papagayo  in  the  Pacific.  (The 
reader  may  consult,  on  the  facility  and  importance  of  efifecting  a  navigation  from  sea  to 
sea  by  this  extraordinary  lake,  a  curious  memoir  by  Mr.MxaTiN.  de  la  Bastids,  ancien 
secretaire  de  M.  le  comte  de  BaooLio,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  ^Histoire 
Abregte  de  la  mer  du  Sud,  par  M.  de  LABoaoB.")    Mr.  JxmETS  tells  us,  it  was  the  in- 
structioit  of  the  King  of  Spain  to  the  Governor  of  St.  John's  Castle,  not  to  permit  any 
british  subject  to  pass  either  up  or  down  this  lake;  **  for,  if  ever  the  English  came  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  importance  and  value,  they  would  soon  make  themselves  masters  of 
thia  part  of  the  country.'^    (See  p.  43.  of  **  A  Description,"  &c.  abofe  cited.)  ,  What 
Ai.cxDO  tells  us  is  still  more  extraordinary,  that  it  was  even  interdicted,  on  pain  of  death, 
to  propose  opening  the  navigation  between  the  two  seas.    *^  £n  tiempo  de  Fxi.ipa  II.'* 
sayg  be,  *'  se  proyecto  cortarlo,  y  communicar  lus  dos  mares  por  medio  de  un  oaual, 
J  a  este  efecto  se  enviaron  para  reconooerlo  dus  Ingenieros  Flamencos ;  pero  enconr 
traron  dificultades  insuperables,  y  el  consejo  de  Indias  represento  los  perjuicios  que  da 
ello  se  segoirian  a  la  monarquia,  por  cuya  raxon  mandd  aquel  Monarca  que  nadie  pro* 
pusiese  6  tratase  de  ello  en  adelante^  pena  de  la  t>ida,**  C  Alcedo,  Dtcci'onorio  Geografico^ 
jHistorico  de  las  Indias  Occidentates,  4^. )  A  similar  interdiction  and  pefiahy  was  ordained* 
respecting  the  navigation  .of  the  Atrato,  where  there  is  only  an  interval  of  a  few  miles 
t>etwe«fn  the  navigable  parts  of  the  two  rivers.    '*  Es  namgahle  por  muchas  leguas,  per0 
esta  prohU)ida  su  navegacion  eon  pesa  de  la  vida^  sin  exeepcion  de  persona  alguna,  para 
evitar  los  perjuicios  que  se  seguirian'it  las  provincias  del  Nueoo  Reyno,  par  lafacUidad  con 
que  se  padrian  intemar  por  el,"    (ibid,)    The  Editor  is  tempted  to  dwell  for  a  moment 
upon  the  prospects  which  the  accomplish meni  of  this  splendid,  but  not  difficult  enter<> 
prise,   opens  to  our  nation.     It  is  not  merely  the  immense  commerce  of  the  western 
aliores  of  America,  extending  almost  from  pole  to  pole,  that  is  brought,  as  it  were,  ta 
our  door;  it.  is  not  the  intriutically  important,  though  comparatively  moderate  braoc 
IKobtn.0on  4Cnt;eroe,  ^  tu  E 
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Being  ixMrto  pait  with  the  ship,  aod  ship's  company,  U  eamf  hefove  M|  <iX 
eoonc^  to  coosioer  what  recompeose  we  should  give  to  the  two  nen  that  gtwe  at 
such  timdj  notioe  of  the  design  against  as  io  the  river  of  Cambodia.  The  truth 
was,  tbcw  had  done  us  a  considerable  sendee,  and  deaenred  well  at  our  himda ; 
though,  by  the  way,  they  were  a  couple  of  vogues  too  ;  for  as  they  believed  ^ 
story  of  our  being  piraites,  and  that  we  had  really  run  away  with  the  ship,  they 
came  down  to  us,  not  only  to  betray  the  design  that  was  fonotd  against  us,  bat 
to  go  to  sea  with  us  as  pirates:  and  one  of  them  confessed  afterwards,  thai 
nothing  else  but  the  hopes  of  going  a  roguing  brought  him  to  do  it.  However, 
the  service  they  did  us  was  not  the  less ;  and  therefore,  as  I  had  promised  to  bs 
grateful  to  them,  I  first  ordered  the  money  to  be  paid  to  them,  which  they  said 
was  due  to  them  on  board  their  respective  ships,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Englishniftn 
nineteen  months'  pay,  and  to  the  Dutchman  seven ;  and,  over  and  above  that,! 
gave  each  of  them  a  small  sum  of  money  in.  gold,  which  contented  them  verj 
well  t  then  I  made  the  Englishman  sunuer  in  the  ship,  the  gunnerbeing  now  made 
second-mate  and  purser ;  the  Dutchman  I  made  boatswain.  So  that  they  were 
both  very  well  pleased,  and  proved  very  serviceable,  being  both  able  y»j»n^n^  and 
very  stout  fellows. 

We  were  now  on  shore  in  China.  If  I  thought  myself  banished,  and  remote 
from  my  own  country  at  Bengal,  where  I  had  many  ways  to  get  home  for  mj 
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of  oor  -commerce,  that  of  the  South-sea  whalers,  that  will  akme  undergo  a  complcdta 
vevolution,  by  saring  the  tedieas  and  dangerous  voyage  round  Cape  Horn :— the  whole 
of  those  immeme  interests  which  we  hold  deposited  in  the  legions  of  Asia,  become 
augmented  in  value,  to  a  degree  which,  at  present,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive,  by  ob- 
taining direct  access  to  them  across  tbe  Pacific  Ocean.    It  is  the  same  thing  as  if,  by 
some  great  tevohition  of.  the  globe,  our  Eastern  possessions  were  brought  nearer  to  as. 
The  voyage  across  tbe  Pacific,  the  winds  both  for  the  eattera  «nd  western  passage 
being  fair  and  constant,  is  so  expeditious  and  steady,  that  tbe  arrival  of  the  ships  a»y 
'Ve  calculated  almost  with  the  accuracy  of  the  poet.    On  the  surprising  facilities  of  this 
navigation,  "there  is  some  interesting  information  given  in  an  *'  Acamnt  of  on  hUended 
SfpSiUictiivkf  the  Smah'S^as,  by  private  Ferum/*  printed  in  the  Appesdiz  to  the  tbiid 
volume  of  Sir  John  JXkLarxpLB'a  Hkmom  of  Great  Britain  qad  Ireland,    "  From  tha 
Bay  of  Panama,"  says  ijiat  document,    **  ships  are  carried  to  tbe  £aat  Indies,  by  tbft 
great  TVade-wind,  at  the  rate  of  above  an  hundred  miles  a  day.    From  tbe  East  Indies 
to  the  Sooth-8eas,  tliere  aie  two  paasages.*-~4>ne  by  tbe  north,  to  sail  to  tbe  latitude  of 
40"  north,  in  order  to  get  into  the  great  West  wind,  which,  about  that  latitude,  blows 
ten  months  in  the  year;  and  which,  being  strong,  carries  vessels  with  quickness  to  the 
nqrthem  part  of  the  coast  of  Mexico.    From  tbe  extreme  point  of  Mexico,  io  tha 
north,  th^  is  a  north  wind  which  lilows  all  the  way  to  the  Bay  of  Panama,  which 
never  varies,  and  which  carries  ships  above  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  reaching  to  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  leagues  ^m  the  coast— The  other  passage  is  at  40^  soalh,  ai^d^is 
in  all  respects  similar  to  thi|t  in  the  north,  a  land-wind  blowing  from  tlie  coast  of  Chili 
to  the  bay  of  Panama,  of  the  very  same  description  with  that  which  blows  along  the 
coast  of  MexJco."    Immense  would  be  the  traffic  which  wonld  immediately  begia  la 
cover  that  ocean,  by  denoinination  Pacific    All  the  ridies  of  India  and  of  China  woald 
move  towards  America.  Tbe  riches  of  Europe  and  of  America  would,  mova  towards  Asia. 
Vast  depositories  would  be  formed  at  the  great  oomoiercial  towns  which  would  ioH 
Mdiateh  arise  at  the  two  extremities  of  tlw  central  canal ;  tha  goods  would  be  ia  a 
coarse  of  perpetual  passage  from  the  one  depositoiy  to  the  other ;  and  would  be  received 
by  the  ships,  as  they  arrived,  which  were  prepared  to  coavey  them  to  their  ultimata  . 
destination.    Is  it  too  much  to  hope,  that  China  and  Japan  themselves,  thus  broaght 
so  much  nearer  the  influence  of  eoropean  civilisation— much  more  constantly  and 
powerfully  subject  to  its  operation— would  not  be  able  to  resist  the  salutary  impiessioo, 
v^t  would  soon  receive  important  changes  in  ideas,  arts,  manners  and  institutioBs? 
Tbe  hope  rests,  at  least,  on  such  strong  foundations,  that  it  seem)  to  rise  even  to  car* 

tainty; and  then,  what  glorioua  results  might  he  expected  for  She  whole  of  Asia,  that 

vast  proportion  of  the  earth,  which',  even  in  its  most  favoured  parts,  has  been  ia  all 
ages  coadessned  to  wni-barbansmi  and  to  the  miseries  of  despotic  powasl 
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Mm^,'  what  couM  I  ihjnk  of  mjielf  now,  when  I  waa  {^E«n  ahitht  a  tfaaaiknd 
leaguet  fartlwr  off  ftom  biiOM,  Biid  perfectly  dtiblutfl  of  >ll  maiiiier  of  proipect 
«f  reurn  ! 

All  i*e  had  for  it  wm  this,  that,  in  about  four  monibt*  tinit,  there  vai  ID  b< 
anothrr  fair  at  thHt  place  wlicre  ne  were,  and  then  we  might  be  able  to  purchua 
all  lores  of  the  maBufacturas  of  the  coiinirr,  aed,  witbal,  raigliC  pouiblj  Sad 
lime  CbjacM  JudKs,  er  ve*>el>,  from  Nanquin,  that  would  be  to  be  sold,  aa4 
would  c»iTj  us  and  Mir  goods  whither  we  pleased.  This  1  liked  very  well,  and 
molved  to  wait ;  bcNrtea,  a*  our  particular  prrtnoi  were  not  obnoiious,  *o  if 
Mj  ennlisi)  or  dutch  ihips  caine  thither,  perhaps  we  might  baTe  an  opportunl^ 
to  load  our  goodft,  atid  get  pauage  to  tome  other  place  in  India  nearer  home. 

Upon  tbMo  hopm  w*  retotved  to  continue  btr« ;  but,  to  divert  oarseltes,  we 
took  two  or  tbreajounieys  into  tha  coontrj.  First,  we  went  ten  days'  juurtMf 
M  lee  the  city  of  Nanqoin,*  a  ciiy  well  vn>rth  seeing  indeed.  They  my  it  hs  a 
IBtllion  of  people  in  i*.  which,  however,  I  do  not  balieTe  i  it  is  r^uiatly  buill^ 
the  streets  are  all  esactiy  Mimit,  aod  ctaea  oiw  aoothar  in  dkacc  Uan,  irbi<^  pvn 
ibe  ^rc  of  it  greM  adnatapa. 


■  Nah-iimo  :— a  ciI;  lituated  an  the  tint  Knag,  in  latitude  abcDt  3t°  6'  N. 
iODgilDdc  U9°  E.  It  ii  ■  pUce  of  lery  great  trade,  being  ibe  anilcDi  nielra^lis  of 
the  >ontlKni  ponian  of  tbi  ctiinpae  ampin  detioninated  Itfanfii.  Thv  river  ii  aboat 
a  mile  wide  at  the  eity,  and  >•  navipUs  for  yttatU  of  caniiderible  burthen.  ThI 
aitklu  niuiDfaclnied  Iwie'ara  iii  i^nenl  iDperiar  lo  Iboie  of  most  olhtr  placeli 
parlisniatlj  a  ivtl  «(  doth  wbialj  bcai«  ihr  fOM  name  f eorrapted  in  Eag'iih  lo 
naJUaa),  potoakiawai^  and  tbtiou  hiadi  of  lilk  goodi,  the  raviilk  being  of  tbS 
best  kind.  The  moit  itriking  and  peculiar  fealare  of  ttiii  city,  is  oa«  of  ihaie  edifictj, 
which,  atler  tlie  Fartugieie  we  corrupllj  term  pagoda :  perhapi  thn  word  mtj  ba 
a  cortaptlon  of  paD^w-Ja,  derived  ^m  Boodho-Caja  (tartaric),  Boodha'i  tiabltaiion, 
aieiuili<|i  hit  lernple,  ai  a  christian  cfanreb  i>  vimeliiiiCT  fl^urati*ely  ityled,  "  tlie  housi  . 
of  God."  Tbey  hare  eeitCTdly  been  luppoied  to  betempiet:  bat  there  leerai  to  brf 
belter  grouad  lortupponag  Ibem  to  ba^a  bnn  chiefly  erected'  asomainentalnielDaFiilii,- 
bciog  toven  wMsfa  iDmetimei  are  raiwd  to  the  heigbt  of  nine  Monii  of  tvcnly  leeC 
each  (  whereai  the  tnnpiei  art  coniniooly  low  bnildipgi  of  a  •in^^e  star;.  Tbe  tDift# 
of  IfaVi-king  (represented  in  tbe  mgiaving  aimeiad  uniu  the  leii),  ii  aboTe  fOO  ferf 
high,  and  do^had  wilfa  pnrcelaia.  Nan-king  w»  a  residence  of  the  imperial  coaitf 
until  tb*  fifiecMk  ocntury ;  ar>d  the-  walJt  ^r^■  laid  le  ba  IT  bti'ish  mild  in  oi^ 
CHinfetfDce. 

BE  9 
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Bntwhen  Idune  tocompwe  the  miaeraMe  people  of  these  eodatMwH&oiirV} 
their  fahrics,  their  auumer  of  livings  their  goverameot,  their  religioii,  their 
wealthy  and  their  ^lory  (as  some  caUit),  I  must  coofess  I  do  not  so  much  at 
thiok  it  worth  oanui^  or  worth  mj  while  to  write  of,  or  aiij  that  shall  oooieiittr 
Me  to  read. 

It  is  veiy  observablei  that  we  wonder  at  the  grandcor,  the  riches^  the  pompi 
Ae  cercmoniesy  the  t^overnmeot,  the  maoofactoresy  the  oooinieroe,  and  the 
cooduct  of  these  people ;  not  that  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  or  mdeed  in  the  least 
Co  be  regarded ;  but  becaase  having  first  a  notion  of  the  barbarity  of  thoie 
eoontriesy  the  rudeness  and  the  ignorance  that  prevail  there,  we  do  not  expect  to 
ifind  an  J  soch  things  so  far  off. 

Otherwise,  what  are  their  boildings  to  the  palaces  and  royal  boildinp  of 
Europe  ?  What  thdr  trade,  to  the  universal  commerce  of  England,  Holland, 
Fnuice,  and  Spain  ?  What  their  cities  to  oors,  for  wealth,  strength,  gaiety  of 
jqpparel,  rich  famitorey  and  an  infinite  variety  ?  What  are  their  ports,  supplied 
with  a  fiew  junks  and  barks,  to  oor  navigation,  our  merchants'  fleets,  oar  laigi 
and  powerful  navies  ?  Our  dty  of  London  has  more  trade  than  all  their  mighty 
empure.    One  english,  or  dutch,  or  french  man  of  war,  of  eighty  guns,  woald 
fight  with,  and  destroy,  all  the  shipping  of  China.*    But  tlie  greatness  of  their 
wealth,  their  trade,  the  power  of  their  government,  and  strengUi  of  their  armies, 
is  surprising  to  us ;  because,  as  I  have  said,  considering  them  as  a  barbarou» 
nation  of  pagans,  litde  better  than  savages,  we  did  not  expect  such  things  among 
them;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  advantage  with  which  all  their  greatness  and 
power  is  represented  to  us ;  otherwise  it  is  in  itself  nothbg  at  all,  fur,  as  I  have 
said  of  their  ships,  so  may  be  said  of  their  armies  and  troops  %  all  the  forces  of 
their  empire,,  though  tliey  were  to  bring  two  millions  of  men  into  the  field 
together,  would  be  able  to  do  nothing*  but  mm  the  country  and  starve  them* 
selves.    If  they  were  to  besiege  a  strung  town  in  Flanders,  or  to  fight  a  disci- 
plined army,  one  line  of  gennao  cuirassiers,  or  of  french  cavalry,  would  overthrow 
aJl  the  horse  of  China  ;  a  million  of  tlieir  foot  could  not  stand  before  one  em« 
battled  body  of  our  infantry,  posted  so  as.  not  to  be  surrounded,  though  thej 
were  not  to  be  one  to  twenty  in  number ;  nay,  I  do  not  boast,  if  I  say  that 
thirty  thousand  german  or  english  foot,  and  ten  thousand  french  horse,  would 
fairly  beat  all  the  forces  of  China.    And  so  of  our  fortiBed  towns,  and  of  the  art 
of  our  engineers  in  assaulting  and  defending  town!; ;  there  is  not  a  fortified  town 
in  China  could  hold  out  one  month  against  the  batteries  and  attacks  of  an  earo- 
pean  army ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  armies  of  China  could  never  take  such 
a  town  as  Dunkirk,  provided  it  was  not  starved,  no,  not  in  ten  years'  siep. 
They  have  fire-arms,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  are  awkward,  clumsy,  and  uncertain  in 
going  off;  they  have  powder,  biit  it  is  of  no  strength ;  they  have  neither  disci* 
pline  in  the  field,  exercise  to  their  arms,  skill  to  attack,  nor  temper  to  retreat; 
and,  therefore,  I  must  confess  it  seemed  strange  to  me,  when  I  came  home,  and 
heard  our  people  sav  such  fine  things  of  the  power,  riches,  glorvy  raagni6ceoce, 
iind  trade  of  the  Chinese,  because  I  saw  and  knew  that  they  were  a  contemptihie 
herd,  or  crowd,  of  ignorant,  sordid  slaves,  subjected  to  a  government  qualiM 
only  to  rule  such  a  people  ;  and,  in  a  word,  for  i  am  now  launched  quite  beside 


*  Ship^ino  op  China: — ^Naval  architeciture  is  still  in  a  most  contemptible  itatt 
among  the  .Chinese  ;  and  their  skill  in  navigation  exactly  correspondeut.  They  keep 
no  retkoaing  at  sea,  nor  possess  the  least  idea  of  imaginary,  lines  upon  the  glolM 
whefehy  the  geographical  site  of  any  particular  position  may  be  assigned.  Wbea  » 
ship  [junk]  leaves  a  port  on  a  foreign  voyage,  it  is  considered  an  equal  ehance  (bsC 
l^e  will  ever  return.  Nor  indeed  is  there  any  other  of  the  arts  -in  a  slate  w*>iclw 
indicates  a  stage  of  civilueation  much  advaiiced  beyond  the  infancy  of  agricultiirsl 
society.  Such  is  the  sum  ot'the  fie&timony  afforded  by  the  latest  european  missioos  to 
China ;  corroborating  in  a  stnkijig  degree  the  remaikr  in  the  text,  and  demoiutiatiof 
ResiMsoH  Cavsos  to  have  been  a  close  and  accttrate  ohserver. 
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my  design,  I  say,  in  a  word*  were  not  its  distance  inconceivably  great  from  Mos- 
^vj,  and  were  not  the  muscovite  empire  almost  as  rude,  impotent,  and  ill-go* 
vended  a  crowd  of  slaves  as  they,  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  might,  with  much  ease, 
drive  them  all  out  of  their  country,  and  conquer  them  in  one  campaign  ;  and 
Itad  the -Czar,*  who,  I  since  hear,  is  a  growing  prince,  and  begins  to  appear  for^ 
midable  in  the  world,  fallen  this  way,  instead  of  attacking  the  warlike  Swedes, 
in  which  attempt  none  of  the  powers  of  Europe  would  have  envied  or  interrupted 
him,  he  might,  by  this  time,  have  been  emperor  of  China,  instead  of  being  beaten 
by  the  king  of  Sweden  at  Narva,t  when  the  latter  was  nOt  one  to  six  in  number. 
As  their  strength  and  their  grandeur,  so  their  navigation,  commerce,  and  hus- 
bandry, is  imperfect  and  impotent,  compared  to  the  same  things  in  Europe; 
also  in  their  knowledge,  their  learning,  their  skill  in  the  sciences,  tfa«y  have  globes 
and  spheres,  and  a  smatch  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mathematics  ;  but  when  you 
come  to  enquire  into  their  knowledge,  how  short-sighted  are  the  wisest  of  their 
students  f  They  know  nothing  of  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  are  so 
grossly  absurdly  ignorant,  that,  when  the  sup  is  eclipsed,  they  think  it  is  a  great 
dragon  has  assaulted  and  run  away  with  it,  and  tbey  fall  a  clattering  with  all  the 
drums  and  kettjes  in  the  country,  to  fright  the  monster  away,  just  as  we  do  to 
Live  a  swarm  of  bees.:^ 

*  Czar  :^This  word  is  not,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  a  dehvative  from  the  latin 
Caesar ;  but  is  a  sUvonic  title,  and  in  that  language  is  pronounced  as  if  spelt  in  engJish 
dutr,  or  Jar  ;  the  rossian  ez  having  nearly  the  same  power  as  the  english  eh, 

f  Narva  ;-^A  town  of  Ingria,  in  Russia,  in  the  governmevt  of  Revel.  The  houses 
are  built  of  brick,  stuccoed  white ;  and  it  has  more  the  appearanee  of  a  german  than 
of  a  russian  town.  In  the  suburbs,  called  Ivangorod,  or  John's  Town,  the  stupendous 
rrmains  of  an  anci«nt  fortress,  built  by  Ivan  VAbsiLxaviTZ  the  Great,  impend,  in 
a  picturesque  manner,  over  the  steep  banks  of  the  river.  The  principal  exports 
from  it  are  hemp,  flax,  timber,  and  corn.  Near  it  is  the  spot  where  Cbablbs  XII. 
of  Sweden,  in  his  IS^th  year  gained  a  celebrated  victory  over  the  russian  army  in  1700. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Narova,  8  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  the  jEuIph  of  Finland, 
68  miles  S.W.  of  Petersburg,  Latitude  o^^  18'  N.  longitude  S7^  SS'  £.  The  river  of 
this  name  runs  a  short  course  from  the  Chudskoi,  or  Peypus,  lake^  into  the  Finnic 
gjilpb.  ^ 

I  Genius,  Mannrbs,  4Nn  Customs,  op  Tpa  (/HINbse  : — ^The  Cliinesc,  who  pay 
the  greatest  deference  and  respept  to  old  men,  are,  in  general,  of  a  mild  and  humane 
disposition,  bu^  violent  and  vindictive  when  offended ;  always  avenging  themselves 
jn  a  slow  but  method iiftal  manner.  Some  among  them  are  so  litigious  as  to  dispose  of 
their  propertji  to  maintain  a  suit  at  law,  in  order  to  procure  the  bastinado  to  his  adver* 
>#ary.  And,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  defendant,  by  mean  of  a  bribe  to  the 
judge,  transfers  the  stripes  to  the  back  of  the  plaintitf,  this  never  fails  to  engender 
hatred. and  malice,  which  end  often  in  the  destruction  of  life  aad  property.  But 
though  they  are'vicious,  they  love  virtue,  and  honor  those  who  practise  it.  And  not- 
withstanding they  are  consummate  dissemblers  of  their  hatred,  they  detest  every  action 
nfhich  seems  to  betray  anger  or  emotion.  The  sciences,  the  foundation  of  their  nobility, 
and  preferments,  engross  all  their  ardor  nnd  esteem.  Interest  is  one  of  the  grand 
foibles  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  the  extreme  love  of  hfe  another.  Such  as  have  only  ten 
or  twelve  dubloons  in  the  world,  will  expend  them  in  a  cofBn,  twenty  years  perhaps, 
before  wanted,  aad  look  upon  it  as  the  most  valuable  moveable  in  their  posseission.  The 
Chinese,  in  general,  are  low  in  stature,  and  of  brown  complexions ;  though,  in  the 
;iortbeni  provinces  ihey  are  as  fair  as  Europeans.  A  perfect  beauty  among  them 
consists  of,  a  large  forehead^  a  short  nose,  small  well-cnt  eyes,  a  large  and  flot  face, 
broad  ears,  moderate  sized  mouth,  and  black  hair.  The  tuitar  sovereigns  have  com- 
pelled the  men  to  shave  their  heads,  leaving  only  one  lock  in  the  middle  of  the  crown. 
They  have  little  beards,  full  whiskers,  and  some  long  hairs  at  the  bottom  of  the  chin, 
jl'heir  dress  consists  of  a  vest  with  full  long  sleeves  j  over  this  they  wear,  sometimes, 
9  loose  short  coat ;  but  in  pacing  or  receiving  visits,  they  have  a  Jong  silk  gown,  and 
oyer  this  a  kind  of  spencer,  reaching  to  the  knee.  Tbey  always  wear  silk  or  stuff 
^ots,  and  have  in  their  hand  a  large  fan.    Tbey  are  exceedingly  scrupulous  in  their 
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As  tbb  is  the  only  eicursioii^  of  this  kiod  which  I  have  made  in  all  the  ateoant 
1  have  given  of  my  travels,  so  I  shall  make  no  more  descriptions  of  countries  and 
people^t  it  is  none  of  my  business,  or  any  part  of  my  design ;  but  giving  an 


ceremonies  and  compliments;  the  whole  of  whieh  may  be  reduced  to  bowing,  kneelinS 
and  prostrating,  according  to  the  occasion,  and  place,  as  well  as  age  or  quality  of  the 
penoni.  And  though  Arom  the  prejudice  of  education,  we  may  look  upon  their 
customs  as  fantastic  ;  the  Chinese,  in  their  torn  may  be  tempted  to  look  upon  oar's'  as 
barbarous.  Their  feasts  are  peculiarly  troublesome  to  Europeans,  the  whole  being 
made  up  of  ceremonies  and  compliment;.  Their  ordinary  feasts  require  sixteen,  the 
more  solemn  twenty-four,  dishes  upon  each  table,  as  well  as  more  formalities.  Some- 
times there  are  as  many  tables  as  guests,  who  sit  npon  stools  or  chairs  ;  but  ordinarily  two 
persons  sit  at  one  table,  which  is  not  covered  with  a  cloth,  but  neatly  japanned,  at  the 
front  of  which  hangs  a  piece  of  silk,  decorated  with  rich  needle-work.  Two  pointed 
sticks  of  iTory  or  ebony,  do  the  office  of  knife  and  fork ;  their  meats  are  cut  into 
small  square  pieces,  and  served  up  in  bowls ;  their  soups  are  excellent,  but  they  use 
no  spoons ;  so  that  after  sipping  the  thin,  the  grosser  parts  of  it  are  directed  to  the 
mouth  by  their  chop-sticks.  After  the  first  dish,  wine  is  served  in  cops  to  each  gaest ; 
bat  none  is  tasted  until  the  entertainer  has  first  drunk.  A  comedy  is  acted  during  the 
repast;  and  when  the  dessert  is  brought  in,  money  is  collected  for  the  domcatica. 
Their  marriages,  like  their  feasts,  are  celebrated  for  several  days,  with  much  splendor 
and  festivity.  Husbands  are  allowed  concubines,  but  they  are  subordinate  te  the  wife. 
Criminals  are  punished  in  China,  proportionate  to  the  enormity  of  the  crime.  Capital 
offenses  pass  through  fi?e  or  six  different  tribunals  before  a  definitive  sentence  be  passed. 
The  women  are  kept  in  p^son  separate  from  the  men  ;  neither  is  the  debtor  confined 
in  the  same  place  as  the  felon.  For  sfight  offences  the  culprit  is  bastinadoed ;  for 
others,  he  is  made  to  wear,  night  and  day,  a  heavy  trooden  collar  about  his  neck» 
something  similar  to  an.  englisb  pillory.  For  certain  enormities  offenders  are  marked 
upon  the  cheek  with  ^aphic  characters  denoting  their  crimes  ;  others  are  condemned 
to  temporary  or  perpetual  banishment,  or  to  drag  barks  on  the  rivers  for  one,  two,  or 
three  years.  Capital  punishment  is  inflicted  uiree  different  ways;  by  strangling, 
beheading;  and,  for  assassination,  by  cutting  into  ten  ^unttand  fiecet.  They  have, 
likewise,  in  China,  two  kinds  of  torture  to  extort  confession.  None  are  put  to  death 
without  the  emperor's  express  orders ;  and  these  executions  take  place  on  a  certain 
day  in  the  year  throughout  the  empire. 

*  Excursion,  Trip,  Jaunt,  Kamble,  Tour  :— -Excursion  is  latin  for  a  running 
out ;  celerity  of  removal,  and  lengthened  departure  from  the  starting-place,  are  tdeim 
essential  to  the  term. '  To  trip  is  to  move  lightJy  on  the  feet : 

Come-  and  trip  it  as  yeu  go» 

On  the  light  fantastic  toe^-  (Milvon.) 

A  trip,  therefore,  is  properly  a  pedestrian  movement  for  an  amusing  purpose ;  hut  it 
is  applied  to  any  short  journey,  which  might  have  come  within  the  limits  of  a  walk* 
Jante  is  french  lor  the  felly  of  a  wheel :  hence  janfer,  to  pot  the  fellies  in  motion  :  'to  go 
fibroad  in  a  carriage.  Those  are  said  to  be  fond  of  jaunting,  who  from  slight  pretences 
get  themselves  moved  about  upon  wheels.  K jaunt  is  Ay  needless  ride  in  a  carriage. 
Itamble  is  the  frequentative  of  to  roam  :  it  means  to  roam  repeatecjly.  A  trip  made  up 
of  many  strolls  is  a  ramble.  Tour  is  french  for  a  turn  or  circuit.  The  essential  idea  is 
tha^  a  return  takes  place ;  but  that  it  be  by  a  dififerent  road  from  the  setting-out.  A 
journey  made  to  and  fro  the  same  way  is  not  a  tour.  A  voyage  round  the  world. 
Fai/re  le  tour  du  mondtt  Many  a  pious  pilgriroagehas  been  undertaken,  because  it 
promised  an  amusing  trip.  Country  families  often  intervisit  as  much  for  the  sake  vf 
the  jaunt,  as  of  the  society.  We  shall  stop  on  our  way  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  make  an 
excursion  to  the  lakes  ;  to  ramble  among  mountains  is  slways  delightful :  my  daughter 
is  reading  Eustace's  tour,  that  none  of  the  classic  spots  may  escape  us,  in  our  jonmey 
toRome. 

+  F£oi*tB  :T-Nation.  People  marks  the  connection  of  common  subordination  ; 
nation  that  of  birth  :  the  one  being  derived  from  natt«5,  latin  for  born ;  and  the  other 
from  popului,  a  stock  of  bees.  A  nation  is  a  great  family ;  a  people,'  a  great  incoiw 
poration.  We  do  ngt  yet  oppose  the  american  nation  to  the  british  nation*  because 'the 
ties  of  kindred^  the  m^ks  of  pomipon  birth  and  descent,  ate  not  yet  withdrawn  |  ^ft\ 
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iKeount  df  my  own  Rdventares,  through  a  life  of  inimitehift  wanderings,  iiiidti 

long  vsirietj  of  cfaangeif,  which,  perhaps,  few  have  heard  Che  like  of,  I  shall  stsf 

nothing  of  the  mighty  places,  desert  comitries,  and  numerous  people,  I  have^^9 

to  pass  through,  more  than  relates  to  my  own*^  story,  and  which  myonncem 

among  them  will  make  necessary.     I  was  now,  as  riear  as  I  can  compute',  in  the 

heart  of  China,  about  the  latitude  of  30^  N.  of  the  line,  for  we  were  returned 

from  Nanqoin.    I  had,  indeed,  a  mind  to  see  the  city  of  Ptekin,  which  I  had 

heard  so  much  of,  and  Father  Simon  importuned  me  daily  to  do  it.    At  length, 

hts  time  of  goinjr  away  being  set,  and  the  other  missionary  who  was  to  go  whh 

him,  being  arrived  from  Macao,  it  was  necessary  that  we  should  resolve  either  to 

go  or  not  to  go ;  so  I  referred  him  to  my  partner,  and  left  it  wholly  co  his  choice^ 

who^  at  length,  resdli'ed  it  in  the  affirmative;  and  we  prepared  for  our  journey. 

We  set  out  with  very  good  advantage,  as  to  finding  the  way ;  for  we  got  leave  co 

travel  in  the  retinue  of  one  of  their  mandarinst  a  kind  of  vice-roy,  or  principal 

magistrate,  in  the  province  where  they  reside,  and  who  take  great  state  upon 

them,  travelling  Nvith  great  attendance,  and  with  great  homage  from  thepdopley 

who  are  sometimes  greatly  impoverished  by  them,  because  all  the  countries  tntf 

pass  through,  are  obliged  to  furnish  provisions  for  them,  and  all  their  attendants.. 

That  which  I  particularly  observed,  as  to  our  travellitig  with  his  baggage,  was  thit^ 

that  although  we  received  sufficient  provisions,  both  for  ourselves  and  our  horses^ 

from  the  country,  as  belonging  to  the  mandarin,  yet  we  were  obb'ged  to  pay  tat 

every  thing  we  had,  aftier  the  market  price  of  the  ooantry,  and  the  mandarin*^ 

steward,  or  commissary  of  the  provisions,  collected  it  duly  from  us,  so  that  our 

travelling  in  the  retinue  of  the  mandarin,  though  it  was  a  very  great  kindness  to 

is,  was  not  suoh  a  mighty  favor  in  him,  but  was  indeed  a  great  advantage  to 

w«  oppose  the  ameriean  people  to  the  britiih  people,  becaa'se  the  ties  of  eommon  sabordi* 
nation  are  wholly  cat  asunder.  The  word  nation  exchides,  the  won)  people  Inclades,  fo* 
feign  rnidients.  The  peopleof  Pniasia»the  people  of  Saxony,  are  parts  of  the  german  nation. 

*  Mv  OwK  t— «aggests  a  dependence  of  property  ;  mine  a  dependence  of  habit  i 
the  house  I  hire  is  mine ;,  the  house  I  bay  it  my  own,  A  workoum  to  whom  ocrtaia- 
tools  have  been  allotted  by 'his  master,  may  witb  propriety  say,  these  tooU  are  winoK 
although  they  are  not  his  ovmf  being  the  property  of  bis  master.  The  clothes  of  m, 
wife  are  her's,  though  in  the  eye  of  the  law  they  are  not  her  own,  but  the  property  of 
her  husband.    Own  is  a  contraction  of  owen,  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  ewe. 

t  Map^darxn  :— a  name  given  by  the  Poriaguese  to  the  nobility  and  roaeistracy  6t 
the  eastern  countries,  especially  to  those  of  China.  The  word  mandarin,  in  thit  seiise; 
is  unknown  among  the  Chinese,  who,  in  lien  thereof ,  call  their  grandees  and  nmgi^ 
tHites  qucm,  or  guan-Ju,  that  is  to  say,  a  servant  or  minister  of  a  prince.  The  etytnon  of 
the  portQgdese  appellation  is  the  verb  active  moMkiri  command.  There  are  in  Chinil 
nrae  orders  of  mandarins,  or  nine  degrees  of  nobility ;  which'  have  as  many  different 
animals  for  their  cbaracteri&tic  badges.  The  first  is  distinguished  by  a  crane,  the  siMond 
by  a  Honi  the  thiifd  by  an  eagle,  the  fourth  by  a  peacock*  &€.  IJiere  are  in  all  thirty 
two  or  thirty-three  thousand  mandarins  in  China.  There  are  mandarins  of  letters  aa^ 
mandarins  of  arms  ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  which  pass  several  examinations  ; 
besides  civil  mandarins,  or  those  of  justice.  Since  the  time  that  the  Tahtars  ba;!re 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  China,  most  of  the  tribunals,  or  courts  oi  justice,  &c 
instead  of  one  mandarin  for  a  president,  have  two,  the  one  a  Tahtar,  on^  the  other  a 
Chii\ese.  I1)e  mandarinat  is  not  hereditary,  nor  are  any  raised  to  it  but  men  of  letters. 
In  fact,  this  classification  and  prp^ressive  rank,  according  to  the  course  of  study,  of 
these  magistrates,  from  the  villagc-judge  to  the  prime-minister,  is  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  the  principle  asserted  by  Bacon  that  *  knowledge  is  power.!' — ^The  preceding 
etymology  is  corroborated  by  the  following  statement  in  A  general  description  of'  Qhrnop 
annexed  to  «  The  embatsy  of  the  NetherUfnd  tast'Indid'CompaiBy  (1665):"  ■■■'*  AU 
magistrates  both  civil  and  military,  are  called  in  the  coontrey  idiome  (luo^yi^,  wliich 
signifies  men  fit  for  council  i  they  are  also  called  somelinies  by  the  name  of  Lwte, 
which  signifies  Lord  or  Master.  The  Fortuguesses  call  these  magistrates  in  China 
Mandarines,  it  may  be  from  the  latin  word  nMndando ;  by  which  name  th9  0%ers  of  stat^  ^ 
in  that  coontrey  are  also  received  and  understood  by  m  of  Euro^c/^ 
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hiAf  considering  there  were  about  thirty  other  people  travelled  in  the  sfttne 
manner  besides  us,  under  the  protection  of  his  retinue,  or  as  we  may  call  it^ 
under  his  convoy.  This,  I  say,  was  a  great  advantage  to  hira ;  for  the  coMQtry 
iurnished  all  the  provisions  for  nothing,  and  he  took  all  our  money  for  theni. 
'  We  were  five  and-twency  days  travelling  to  Pekin,  through  a  country  infinitely 
populous,  but  miserably  cultivated ;  the  husbandry*  economy,  and  the  way  of 
living  all  very  miserable,  though  they  boast  so  much  of  the  industry  of  the 
people  ;  I  say  miserable,  and  so  it  is,  if  we,  who  understand  bow  to  live,  were  to 
endure  it,  or  to  compare  it  with  our  own  ;  but  not  so  to  these  poor  wretches  who 
know  no  other.  The  pride  of  these  people  is  infinitely  ii^reat,  and  exceeded  by 
nothing  but  their  poverty,  which  adds  to  that  which  I  call  their  misery.  I  must 
needs  think  the  naked  savages  of  America  live  nuich  more  happy,  because,  as 
they  have  nothing,  so  they  desire  nothing ;  wliereas  these  are  proud  and  insolent, 
and,  in  the  main,  are  mere  beggars  and  drudges;  their  ostentation  is  inexpres* 
sible,  and  is  chiefly  shown  in  their  clotiies  and  buildings,  and  in  the  keeping 
multitudes  of  servants  or  slaves,  and,  which  is  to  the  last  degree  ridiculous,  their 
contempt  of  all  the  world  but  themselves. 

.  I  must  confess,  I  travelled  more  pleasantly  aAerwards  in  the  deserts  and  vast 
wildernesses  of  Grand  Tartary,  than  here ;  and  yet  the  roads  here  are  well 
paved  and  well  kept)  and  very  convenient  for  travellers  ;  but  nothing  was  more 
awkward  to  me  than  to  see  such  a  haughty,  imperious,  insolent,  people,  in  the 
midst  of  the  grossest  simplicity,  and  ignorance ;  for  all  their  famed  ingenuity  is 
no  more.  My  friend,  Father  Simon,  and  I,  used  to  be  very  mer/y  upon  these 
occasions,  to  see  the  beggarly  pride  of  those  people  ;  for  example,  coming  by  the 
bouse  of  a  country  gentleman,  as  Father  Simon  called  him,  about  ten  leagues  off. 
of  the  city  of  Nanquin,  we  bad,  first  of  all,  the  honor  to  ride  with  the  master  of 
the  house  about  two  miles;  the  state  he  rode  in  was  a  perfect  Don-QuuLotiso), 
being  a  mixture  of  pomp  and  poverty. 

.  The  habit  of  this  greasy  Don*  was  very  proper  for  a  scaramouchf  or  merry- 
andrew,:^  being  a  dirty  calico,  with  all  the  tawdry  trappings  of  a  fooPs  coat,  such 
as  hanging  sleeves,  taffety,  and  cuts  and  slashes  almost  on  ever^  side.  It  covered 
a  rich  taffety  vest,  as  greasy  as  a  butcher^s^  and  which  testified  that  bis  honor 
must  needs  be  a  roost  exquisite  sloven. 

*  His  horse  was  a  poor  lean,  starved,  hobbling,  creature,  such  as  in  England 
might  sell  for  about  thirty  or  forty  shillings  s  and  he  had  two  slaves  followed 
tkim  on  foot  to  drive  the  poor  creature  along.  He  had  a  whip  in  his  hand,  and 
he  belaboured  the  beast  as  fast  about  the  head,  as  his. slaves  did  about  the  tail  i 
and  thus  he  rode  by  us  with  about  ten  or  twelve  servants,  and  we  were  told  he 
was  going  from  the  city  to  his  country-seat,  about  half-a-league  before  us.  *  We 
travelled  on  gently,  but  this  figure  of  a  gentleman  rode  away  before  us ;  and  as 
we  stopped  at  a  village  about  an  hour  to  refresh  us,  when  we  came  by  the 
country  seat  of  this  great  man,  we  saw  him  in  a  little  place  before  his  door 
^ting  his  repast ;  it  was  a  kind  of  a  garden,  but  he  was  easy  to  be  seen,  and  we 

■  M,  J  ,,,.,■      ■  ■         ■  .,      , 
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'<  *  DoK.— A  Spanish  title  of  honor  prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  Hidalgo,  or  gentlemani 
and  derived  from  the  latin  dominus.  ' 

*  f  Scaramouch  ;— This  word  is  the  english  version  of  Scaramuccia,  the  proper  name 
of  a  farooas  Italian  buffoon,  or  posture-master,  who  acted  in  England,  1673. 

jr  Mesbt  Andrew:— From  the  saxon  myjiij,  which  signifies  gay,  cheerful,  jocan(?, 
Irolicsoroe.  Andrew  is  a  proper  name  adopted  from  the  greek  AtZfiaSf  t.  e.  maniji 
nascniine.  Johnson  gives  no  other  definition  than  that  it  is  a  n.  s.^  a  buiFoon,  a  san}^ 
a  jack-pudding ;  and  quotes  the  following  examples : — 

-  **  He  woald  be  a  statesman  because  he  is  a  buffoon :  as  if  there  went  no  more  to  the 
■taking  of  a  coansellbr  than  the  faculties  of  r  merry  andreip^  or  tumbler. — (L'Esi  banoe.) 

*  ••  The  iirst  who  made  the  experiment  was  a  tnerry-andrew." 

See  JHueriation  I.  section  ix.  On  the  Clowns  and  Fools  of  Shakspeare  by  D^rcr, 

^vof.  ri,  305.  The  moontehank*s  foul,  or  Merxy- Andrew,    Also  see  Dovct's  remarks  ott 

be  fea^toffools.    ilrc&4i£do£ia»xv.  (i.  1>.  1806.)  ^ 
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«v«re  given  to  undetsUmd  that  the  more  we  looked  on  him  the  hetter  he  would  be 
pleased.  ....-> 

He  sat  under  a  tree  something  like  the  palmetto  tree,  ivhich  effectually  shade<f 
him  over  the  head,  and  oq  the  south  side  ;  but  under  the  tree  also  was  placed 
a  large  umbrella,  which  made  that  part  look  well  enough.  He  sat  lolling  back 
in  a  great  elbow  chair,  being  a  heavy,  corpulent  man,  and  his  meat  being. brought 
him  by  two  women  slfives,  he  had  two  more,  whose  office*  I  think,  few  gentlemen 
in  Europe  woiild  accepD.of  their  service  in,  viz.  one  fed  ihe  squire  with  a  spoon, 
and  ithe  other  held  the  dish  with  one  hand,  and  scraped  off  what  he  let  fall  upon 
his  worsbip*s  beard  and  taffety  vest,  with  the  other,  while  the  great  fat  brut^ 
thought  it  below  him  to  employ  his  own  bauds  in  any  of  those  familiar  offices 
which  kings  and  monarchs  would  rather  do,  than  be  troubled  with  the  clumsy, 
fingers  of  their  servants. 

I  took  this  time  to  think  what  pains  roen*s  pride  puts  them  to,  and  how  trou- 
blesome a  haughty  temper  thus  ill  managed,  must  be  to  a  man  of  common  senfte ; 
and  leaving  the  poor  wretch  to  please  himself  with  our  looking  at  him,  as  if  we 
admired  his  pomp,  whereas  we  really  pitied  and  contemned  him,  we  pursued, 
our  journey ;  only  Father  Simon  had  the  curiosity  to  stay  to  inform  himself  what 
dainties  the  country  justice  had  to  feed  on  in  all  his  state,  which  be  said  he  had 
the  honor  to  taste  of,  and  which  was  I  think,  a  dose  that  an  english  hound  would 
scarce  have  eaten,  if  it  liad  been  offered  him,  vU.  a  mess  of  boiled  rice,  with  a 
great  piece  of  garlic  in  it,  and  a  little  bag  filled  with  green  pepper,*  and  another, 
plant  which  they  have  there,  something  like  our  ginger,  but  smelling  like  nHisk,f 
and  tasting  like  mustard.  All  this  was  put  together,  and  a  small  lump  or  piece 
ei  lean  mutton  boiled  in  it ;  and  this  was  his  worship's  repast,  four  or  fiveser- 


*  pEPPEB  :-^Thi8  spice  is  the  produce  of  a  vine  which,  in  its  own  climate  is  * 
hardy  plant,  growing  readily  from  cuttings  or  layers,  rising  in  several  knotted  stems* 
twining  round  any  neighbouring  support^  and  adhering  by  its  fibres,  that  shoot  from 
every  joint  at  intervals  of  €  to  10  inches:  if  suffered  to  run  along  the  ground  these 
fibres  would  become  roots;  but  in  this  case  it  would  net  be  fruitful,  the  prop  being 
necessary  for  encouraging  it  to  throw  out  its  prolific  shoots :  it  climbs  to  the  height  of 
20  feet ;  but  thrives  best  when  restrained  to  IS  or  15;  as,  in  the  former  case  the  Tower 
Jpart  of  the  vine  bears  neither  leaves  nor  fruit,  whilst  in  the  latter  it  produces  both 
within  a  foot  of  the  ground ;  the  stalk  soon  becomes  ligneous,  and  in  time  acquirer 
considerable  thickness.  The  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green  and  glossy  surface,  hearf-Mha« 
ped,  pointed,  not  pungent  to  the  taste,  and  have  but  little  smell.  The  branches  are 
short  and  brittle,  not  projecting  above  two  feet  from  the  stem,  and  separating  readilj 
at  the  joints;  the  blossom  is  small  and  white,  the  fruit  round,  green  when  voung  and 
full  grown,  turning  to  a  bright  red  when  ripe  and  at  perfection.  The  fruit  grows 
abundantly  from  aU  the  branches,  in  lung  small  clusters  of  20  to  50  grains,  somewhat 
resembling  bunches  of  currants,  but  with  this  difference,  that  every  grain  adheres  to 
tbe  common  stalk  ;  which  occasions  (he  clusters  of  pepper  to  be  more  'compact,  and 
also  less  pliant.    The  plant  begins  to  bear  about  the  third  year. 

f  Musk  :— This  very  strong-scented  substance  is  found  under  the  belly  of  an  animal 
of  the  goat  species,  and  is  brought  from  China  in  round  thin  bladders,  generally  about 
'the  size  of  a  walnut,  covered  with  short  brown  hairs,  well-filled,  and  without  any  ap* 
pearance  of  having  been  opened.  The  niu>k  itself  is  a  dry  light  friable  substance,  of 
a  dark  color  with  a  purple  tinge:  its  taste  is  somewhat  bitter,  and  its  smell  too  strong 
to  be  agreeable  in  any  quantity.  It  is  met  with  in  grains,  which  feel  unctuous, 
smooth,  and  soft,  and  are  easily  crumbled  between  the  fingers.  This  drug  should  he 
chosen  of  a  very  strong  scent,  in  the  dry  and  sound  natural  hags  of  tbe  animal,  not  in 
the  factitious  ones  made  of  skins  sewed  together,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
closeness  and  length  of  the  hair  on  the  latter  kind  of  bags,  these  having  more  than 
the  genuine,  and  that  grneVally  also  of  a  paler  color.  A  small  quantity  of  musk 
macerated  for  a  few  days  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  imparts  a  deep  color,  and  a  strong 
Impregnation  to  the  spirit.  This  tincture  of  itself  discovers  but  little  odor;  but  oii 
'dilution  it  manifests  tbe  full  fragrance  of  the  musk  ;  a  drop  or  two  communicates  to  a 
^uari  of  wine,  or  of  watery  liquor,  a  rich  musky  scent. 


f«nM  mdrtr  itm^in^  flit  «  c&tfliiee.  If  lie  M  tbero  neuMr  than  he  wuftd 
bimselfi  the  spice  esoepted,  they  moat  fare  irenr  coarsely  indeed. 

A%  fot  our  mandarin,  with  whom  we  travelled,  he  was  respected  like  a  king, 
Mfrootided  always  with  his  gentlemen,  and  attended  in  all  his  appearanon  with 
aach  pomp,  that  I  sl^w  little  of  him  but  at  a  distaoce ;  but  I  observed  that  there 
iftA  ndt  a  horse  in  his  retinae,  hot  that  our  carriers'  pack*horses  in  England  seem 
lb  dMi  to  look  much  better ;  bat  they  were  so  covered  with  equipage,  mantles, 
MBppdfigs,  and  siieh  like  trumpery,  that  yoa  eoald  not  see  whether  (he;  were 
lilt  or  jeao.  In  a  word  we  could  see  scarce  any  thing  but  tlieir  feet  and  tbeir 
Itead^. 

I  #as  ntfw  lijtht'faeiirted,  and  all  my  trotfble  and  perplexity,  that  I  have  given 
4n  account  of,  b^itig  over,  I  had  no  anstieas  thoughts  aboat  me,  which  made  tliis 
journey  much  the  pleasanter  to  me :  nor  had  I  any  ill  accident  attended  me, 
only  in  the  passing  or  fording  a  small  river,  my  horse  fell,  and  made  me  free  of 
Ibe  coaatry,  as  they  call  It ;  that  is  to  say,  threw  me  in  :  the  place  was  not  deep, 
but  it  wetted  me  all  over.  I  mention  it,  because  it  spoiled  my  pocket-book, 
therein  I  had  set  down  the  names  of  several  people  and  places  which  I  had  oc- 
casion to  remember,  and  which  not  taking  due  care  of,  the  leaves  rotted,  and  the 
^Irords  were  never  after  to  be  read,  to  my  great  loss,  as  to  the  names  of  some 
jiflaces  which  I  touched  at  in  this  vcjyage.* 

At  tength  we  arrived  at  Pekin.f  - 1  had  nobody  with  me  but  the  yooth  whom 

*  See  page  d49»  Where  there   is  a  ooaconutant  reasen  for  the    editor^  preseal 
imdertakiog. 

•  t  PsBtii  I — ^Is  the  chief  ef  the  province  of  that  aame,  and  the  capital  of  the  wbols 
empire.    It  has  nine  great  cities  snbordinate  to  it,  with  their  dependent  districts,  dis- 
tinguished by  Aie  additional  name  of  Fu  or  Foq,    These  nine  large  cities  have  sixteen 
less— subjected  to  their  jurisdiction*  which  are  also  dbtinguished  from  the  others  by  the 
appellation  of  Cheu  or  ihoo ;  and  the  less  considerable  places  which  are  under  (he 
aovemment  of  the  last*  have  superadded  the  surname  of  Hten.    This  extensive  power- 
ful ewpire  comprehends  fifteen  provinces,  which  might  more  properly  be  called  king- 
doms \  for,  before  they  were  united  under  one  head,  upwards  o^  three  thousand  yesrs 
ago,  each  had  its  peculiar  king,  as  at  present,  every  province  has  its  viceroy  ;  sll 
which  are  subordinate  to  one  supreme  sovereign,  the  emperor*    The  province  of  Levf 
iung,  though  situate  without  the  great  wall,  is  also  reckoned  among  the  rest,  and  passes 
for  the  sixteenth.    I'ekin  is  situated  in  a  fine  fertile  plain»  not  far  south  of  the  great 
wall,  m  the  most  salubrious  part  of  all  China*  abounding  with  corn,  fruits,  herbs,  and 
roots,  and  all  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life,  except  that  of  tea,  none  of  which 
grows  in  that  province.    I'he  frost  is  pretty  severe  there  in  winter ;  but  the  heat  of 
summer  is  moderate  and  supportable.    When  the  Tahtars  cononered  this  country  sbont 
a  hundred  and  sixty  years  since,  they  drove  the  Chinese  out  of  the  city,  but  gave  them 
leave  to  build  a  new  one,  contiguous  to  the  old  town,  which  was  then  nearly  sqaare ; 
hut  the  additions  since  made  have  given  it  an  irregular  form.    These  cities  called  for 
distinction  sake  Chinese  and  Tahtar,  independent  of  the  suburbs,  which  are  very  exten- 
sive, are  twenty  miles  in  circumference.   The  whole  were  said  to  contain  two  roilhonsof 
inhabitants ;  but  the  account  given  to  the  english  embassy  stated  the  total  at  nearly  three 
qxillions,    The  principal  streets  are  spacious,  and  three  or  four  miles  long.    The  shops 
of  merchants  ior  neatness,  and  perhaps  riches,  excel   most  in  Europe,      The  naine 
of  the  tradesman   and  the   articles    he  deals  in*  are   placed  over  the   shop  door; 
(te  entrance  to  which, .  besides  being  decorated  with  streamers,  is  embellished  with 
gildings,  sculptures,  paintings,  and  japannings,  in  a  manner  which  attracts  and  charms 
tkc  eye.     But  the  principal  Chinese  shops  and  markets  are  kept  without,  in  the  sub- 
urbs.   Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pekin  are  Tahtars,  the  walls  of  whose  city  are  seventy 
feet  high*,  and  perfectly  cover  the  town,  the  houses  in  general  being. only  of  one  floor, 
on  account  of  earthquakes*  by  which  formerly  the  city  of  Pekin  had  much  suffered, 
xhe  streets  are  always  crowded,  although  Chinese  women  never  appear  in  tliem,  except 
m  covered  seats  or  chairs.    The  reason  of  this  crowding  is*  that  all  provisions  are 
hruught  thither  by  land  carriage,  no  river  or  canal  coming  within  three  miles  of  the 
city;  which  occasion  the  streets  to  be  filled  with  carts,  camels^  horses,  aind  other 
beasts  of  burden  with  their  drivers ,  insomuch  that'  it  is  difficult  to  pass  through  the 
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my  uepluiif 9  Uie  cafnttm,  1mA  gives  me  to  aften^  IM  n  «  jeKml^  mi  mh^ 
|)raved  veiy  trostj  and  ifili|!eat ;  fend  my  partner  iMId  nobody  widi  bim  but  on* 
ie/vanc,  who  was  a  kinsman.  As  for  the  {mrttifpiese  pilots  he  being  deairMjk 
fa  see  tbe  coart,  we  gave  bim  bis  passage,  that  is  to  say,  bore  bis  charges  ibr  his 
company,  and  to  use  bim  as  an  interpreter^  for  be  understood  (be  language  c»f  the 
country,  and  spoke  good  French,  and  a  little  EngKsh ;  and  indeed  tbit  old 
man  was  a  most  useful  implemant  to  ns  %^9ry  where;  for  we  bad  not  beaa 
sdiove  a  week  at  Pekia,  when  be  came  laughing,  **  Ah !  $enkar  Inglez^^  said 
he,  **  I  have  something  to  tell  you  wiil  make  your  heart  |^k^  **  My  htait 
glad?''  said  I,  **  what  can  that  be?  J  dont  know  a;ny  thing  in  this  coutotry  etm 
cither  gi?e  roe  joy  or  grief,  to  any  great  degree.*^  **  Yes^  yes,"  sttid  tbe  old  man, 
in  broken  En^isb,  '^make  yoa  glad,  me  sorrow;**  sorrv  be  would  have  said. 
This  ande  Me  ooore  inqitisitiire.  **  Why,"  said  I,  ^will  it  make  you  sorry  F^ 
^Because,'*  said  he,  '^Vou  have  broagbt  me  here  twentyfiipe  days  journey, 
■ad  will  leave  OEK  to  go  oaek  alone,  and  which  way  shall  I  get  to  my  port  afteN 
wards,  without  a  ship,  whhout  a  horse,  without  peeune  ?**  sof  he  called  money, 
being  his  bridten  latin,  of  which  he  had  abundance  to  make  us  merry  with. 

la  short,  he  told  us  there  was  a  great  caravan  of  muscovite  and  polish  mofw 
thants  in  the  city,  and  they  were  preparing  to  set  oat  on  their  journey,  by  land, 
to  Matcovy,  within  four  or  iiV0  weeks,  and  he  was  sure  We  would  (Mlo  the 
cpportanity  to  go  %vith  them,  and  Iqhvo  him  bebmd  €o  go  back  all  alone,  t 
tonfesa  I  was  surprised  wHh  hie  newa :  a  secret  joj  spread  itself  over  my 
whole  soul,  which  1  cannot  describe,  and  never  felt,  before  nor  since ;  and  I  bad 
ao power,  for  a  good  while,  to  speeJc  a  word  to  tbe  old  man,  but  at  last  I  toriieii 
to  bia»,  **  How  do  you  know  this  ?*'  said  I :  '^  lire  you  sure  it  is  true  f^  ^  Yet,^ 
aaid  he,  **  i  met,  this  morning,  in  the  street,  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine,  an 
Armenian,  or  or^  you  call  a'  Grecian,  who  is  among  tiiem ;  he  eame  last  from 
Astracaa,*  and  was  designing  to  go  to  Tonquin,  where  I  formerly  kipew  bin^ 
bat  has  altered  his  mind,  and  is  now  resolved  to  go  back  with  tm  caravan  to 

«■■      I  II  liaUIMl «H  ■« <   ■<ltl**.fc      I  I  ■!■     ■        I     ■■  I    .1.^1       I       IIM<  if  I  I         i         — M—— ^i» 

gate»  in  a  dMmine  or  evening.  The  artificers*  also,  contribute  fa  increase  ffae  crowdL 
as  they  work  in  tbe  houses  ef  those  who  employ  them,  and  are  perpeiiiaNy  lo6kin^ 
out  fmr  besinesB.  The  streets  are,  likewise,  in  the  day  time  filled  with  inimitable 
jogglen^  cshtbiting  for  money ;  iaactioneers  selling  their  goods,  and  quack-doctots  their 
medicines.  The  ma^strates  have  also  their  guard  whenever  they  appear  abroad ;  and 
persons  af  distinction  a  nameroos  attendance.  All  these  circomstonces  eombifted,  make 
tbe  to^n  appear  more  popaloos  than  it  really  is*  The  palaces  of  the  chief  mandarins 
eccapy  a  great  extent  of  gsoand,  as  (bey  have  only  one  floor.  They  consist  of  seversl 
open  courts,  in  which  the  buildings  are  not  contiguous  ;  and  they  are  so  fond  of  on* 
vacy  that  they  have  no  windows  towards  the  street,  neither  wtll  they  suffer  their  Heigh- 
bourt  to  have  any  which  ciin  overlook  them  ;  and  there  is  a  skreen  always  within  the 
gate  to  prevent  strangers  from  looking  in.  The  furniture  of  their  houses  consists  of 
pictures,  japanned  cabinets,  chairs,  tables,  and  varnished  skr^ens;  and  their  beds  are 
very  elegant.  Their  curtains,  in  the  summer,  are  of  silk,  and  thetr  counterpanvs  of  the 
sane.  They  have  no  feather  •'beds,  but  sleep  upon  quilts  or  matrasses.  Besides  the  * 
buildings  before-mentioned,  the  missionaries  have  four  monasteries,  to  which  are 
annexed  four  churches  ;  some  of  these  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the  palace.  The 
Jesuits*  cloister  is  encompassed  with  a  high  stone  wall,  having  two  handsome  gates. 
Within  n  u  pair  of  globes  of  great  magnitude,  being  nearly  six  iiiet  in  diameter* 
Their  church  is  a  large,  beautiful  structure,  of  Italian  architecture;  decorated  with  a 
somber  of  images  and  altars,  and  furnished  with  en  excellent  organ  ;  and  a  large  clock 
with  a  set  of  chimes.    There  is  likewise  a  museum  well  stored  with  curiosities. 

*  AsvaAiHAV  : — The  principal  city  of  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  Volga  near  its  monthar; 
and  supposed  to  contain  upwards  of  70000  inhabitants.'  It  was  founded  by  the  MoguU, 
orMonghuls,  of  Kipcbak,  althoagh  some  assert  that  the  Russians  had  formed  the  rud^- 
iB^ni  of  a  city  here  before  this  region  was  seiced  by  the  conquering  chief  of  that 
nation  named  Batv.  These  invadere  were  expelled  in  1554.  Astrakhan  is  built  upon 
•evera!  small  eminences  that  arise  amid  the  marshy  meadows  of  the  Volga,  and  which, 
Ibe  Editor  believes,  are  occasionally  or  generally  insulated  by  the  branchss  ef  thail 
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Moscow,  and  so  down  tlie  river  of  Wolga,*  to  Atftracan."  ^  Well,  ienhor^ 
•Aid- 1,*'  do  not  be  unea^  about  being  left  to  so  back  alone ;  if  tbis  be  a  metbod 
]for  my  return,  to  England,  it  sbiiU  be  your  fault  if  you  go  back  to  Macao  at  all.** 
iWe  dien  went  to  consulting  togetber  what  was  to  be  done :  and  I  asked  ory 
partner  what  he  thought  of  the  pilot's  news^  and  whether  it  would  suit  with  bis 
•flbirs.  He  told  me  he  would  do  just  as  I  would,  for  he  had  settled  all  his  aflUrs 
80  well  at  BengaU  and  left  his  effects  in  such  good  hands,  that  as  we  had  mada 
«  good  voynge  here,  if  he  could  vest  it  in  China  silks,  wrought  and  raw,  such  at 
..might  be  worth  the  carriage,  he  would  be  content  to  gp  to  England,  and  tbea 
;make  his  voyage  back  tO:  Bengal  by  the  Company's  ships. 

Having  resolved  upon  this^  we  agreed,  that,  if  our  Portugal  pilot  would  go  with 
us,  we  would  bear  his  charges  to  Moscow,  or  to  England,  if  he  pleased ;  nor 
indeed  were  we  to  be  esteenjied  over-generous  in  that  part  aeither,  if  we  had  not 
rewftrded  him  farther ;  for  the  service  he  had  done  us  was  really  worth  aU  that 
jand  more,  for  he  had  not  enly  been  a  pilot  to  us  at  sea,  but  he  had  been  also  lika 
a  broker  for  us  on  shore ;  and  his  procuring  for  us  the  Japan  merchant  was  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  in  our  pockets.  So  we  consulted  together  about  it,  and 
being  willing  to  gratify  him,  which  was  indeed  but  doing  him  justice,  and  very 
.willing  also  to  have  him  with  us  bendes,  for  he  was  a  most  necessary  man  on  all 
occasions,  we  agreed  to  give  him  a  quantity  of  coined  gold,  which»  as  I  compute 
it  came  to  about  one  hundred  and  seventy- five  pounds  sterling  between  us,  and 
to  bear  his  chargesy  both  for  himself  and  horse,  except  on\ya  horse  to  carry 
bis  goods. 

;  Having  settled  this  amon;;  ourselves,  we  called  bim  to  let  him  know  what  we 
'had  resolved.  I  told  him  he  had  complained  of  our  being  like  to  let  biro  go 
l>ack  alone,  and  I  was  now  to  teli  him  we  were  resolved  be  should  not  go  back 


^tresoi.  It  19  sorrounded  by  fortified  walls,  but  which  are  now  neglected  \  and  there 
i»  a  triangnlar  ciladel  on  the  weaiem  side.  Its  wood-built  houses  have  eiposed  it  to 
frequent  conflagrations;  and  attempts  have  been  fruitlessly  made  to  introdoce  and 
perpetuate  the  use  of  brick.  Vines  are  cultivated  in  the  neigbbourhood,  and  other 
fruits  abound.  There  are  S5  Greek-Catholic  churches  of  the  established  national  per.r 
suasion,  and  2  convents.  But,  according  to  the  liberal  and  enlightened  policy  of  tba 
Kussian  government,  the  Armenians,  Lutherans,  Romanists,  and  Hindoos,  have  also, 
tbeir  places  of  worship.  Astrakhan  attracts  some  portion  of  oriental  commerce;  hot 
its  chief  trade  is jn  salt  and  fish,  particularly  sturgeon,  and  also  kaotoft  (the  cured  roe  of 
the  same)  ffom  the  Volga.  The  fishery  on  the  Caspian,  which  centers  at  Astrakhan, 
is  esteemed  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Russian  empire.  The  geographical  site  oC 
tbis  ciiy  is  in  4d°  81' 12"  N.  48«  i' 45"  E. 

..  *  Volga  : — ^Tbis  roaster-stream  of  european  rivers  /orms  throngb  a  long  space  the 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  belonging  properly  to  the  latter  continent  in  which 
it  arises;  having  its  sources  in  several  lakes  among  the  mountains  of  Valdai,  and 
witliin  the  goverumeut  of  Tver,  between  Petersburg  and  Moscoo ;  it  bends  its  chief 
course  toward  the  S.  £.  but  near  its  junction  with  the  Kama,  an  important  tribatarj 
jiver,  it  turns  S.  W,  until  it  arrives  at  Zaritzin,  about  250  miles  from  its  mouth,  whence 
it  turns  again  S.  £.  into  Asia.  Its  comparative  length  of  course  may  be  computed  ^ 
.700  miles;  and  having  no  cataracts  and  few  sholes  it  is  navigable  even  from  Tver. 
The  name  of  this  river  is  usually  spelt  in  most  maps  Ifblgat  but  the  english  reader 
wiU  observe  that  it  has  been  received  in  this  way  through  the  medium  of  the  german 
language ;  in  which  to  has  the  power  of  an  english  v,  as  a  germau  b  has  that  of  an 
•nglishy.  The  inland  navigation  of  Russia  deserves  particular  atirution.  Among 
otliec  laudable  improvements  the  emperor  Pfter  I.  formed  the  design  of  establishing 
a  perfect  intercourse  by  water  between  Petersburg  and  Astrakhan;  hot  Iho  skill  of  the 
engineers  was  not  equal  to  the  genius  of  the  sovereign.  However  a  sort  of  commoni- 
cation  was  opened  under  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Vishoei* 
Volosbok,  uniting  the  Twertxa  running  toward  the  Caspian,  with  ibe  Shlina»  which  cooh 
municates  with  the  Baltic.  The  navigation  is  performed  in,  from  a  fortnight  to  % 
month,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  near  4000  vessel^ 
pass  annually. 


U  «n  :  that  u  "e  hail  Kiolvad  to  go  to  Europe  «rith  the  cararan,  ire  resolf ed 
•bo  he  thould  go  with  ub,  and  that  we  called  him  to  know  bii  mind.  He  shonlc 
bis  head,  and  taid  it  wai  a  long  journe;,  and  be  bad  no  peeune  to  carry  him 
thither,  nor  to  subsist  himielf  when  he  came  thither.  We  tuld  him  we  betieied 
it  was  so,  aud,  therefore,  we  had  i«solved  to  do  something  for  bim,  that  should 
let  him  see  bow  seiuible  we  frers  of  the  service  he  had  done  us,  and  also 
bow  agreeable,  he  was  to  us ;  and  then  I  told  him  whnt  we  had  resolTcd  ttf 
give  him  here,  wbich  he  might  laj  out  as  we  wouLd  do  our  own,  and  that, 
•s  for  hia  charges,  if  he  would  go  with  us,  we  would  set  btm  safe  ashore  (life 
and  rasueltiea  excepted)  either  in  Muscovj  or  England/which  he  would,  at 
our  own  charge,  eirapt  onlj  the  carriage  of  his  goods. 

He  received  the  proposal  lite  a  man  tmnsparted,  and  told  us,  he  would  go! 
with  us  over  the  whole  world  ;  and  so,  in  short,  we  all  prepared  ourselves  for  tba. 
joumej.  However,  as  it  was  with  us,  so  It  whs  with  tlie  other  merchaius, 
thej  had  many  things  to  do ;  and,  insteail  of  being  read;  iu  five  weeks,  it  was 
four  months  and  some  odd  days  before  all  things  were  got  together. 

Itwai  the  beginning  of  February,  1703,  our  style,  when  went  out  from  Pekin. 
M  V  partner  and  -  the  old  pilot  had  gone  express  back  to  the  port  where  we  had 
fiKt  put  in,  to  dispose  of  some  goods  which  we  had  left  there ;  and  I,  with  ■ 
cMneee  merchant,  whom  I  had  some  knowledge  of  at  Nanquin,  and  who  came 
to  P^in  on  hia  own  aSidrs,  went  to  Nanquin,  where  I  bought  ninety  pieces  of 
fine  damasks,  with  about  two  hundred  pieces  of  other  very  line  silks,  of  several 
sorts,  some  mixed  with  gold  ;  and  had  ail  these  brought  to  Pekin  against  my 
partner's  return.  Besides  this,  we  bought  a  very  large  nuantity  of  raw  silk,  and 
«ome  other  goods  i  our  cargo  amomiiing  in  these  gojds  only,  to  about  three 
tbousaod  five  hundred  poun<b  sterling,  which,  together  with  tea,  and  some  lin« 
calicos,  and  three  camel-loads  of  nutmegs  and  cloves,  loaded  in  all  eighteen 
cam^  for  our  share,  besides  those  we  rode  upon,  wbich,  with  two  or  three 
^re  horses,  and  two  horses  loaded  with  proviaioas,  oude  us,  iu  sbcNrt,  twenty- 
SIX  camels  and  horses  in  our  retinue.* 


•  Cavil:— C«Kteh  in  tlw  Linaean  .jsteai  of  Zoology.    This  is  a  disiioci  g<mus  oi 
aaiawls;  «t  tbt  order  of  siw™;  the  gre«l*b«rMiter  o( -hwih  is,  the  want  ol  horns, 
obicb  *n  tht  other  geuases  of  the  p«Qta  have :  Ibej  have  si»  cutling  le*^  in  the.    : 
idwer  jaw,  and  oons  in  the  upper ;  and  the  upper  tip  »  divided  "ke  thai  «f  a  hsr«.. 
The  lioob  are  »a«ll.    The  irotd  is  foiiaed  froo.  iba  Gr««k  ..*»Xs.  which  sigBifies  At 


4^ 

Tbe  eomp^nf  WM  vert  grM,  «n4,  »»  nen  as  T  aw*  fcmeiKbci,  isaile  betntoi 
iJirM  aa<|  fovur  hmiclred  hovses  and  camels,  ttnd  upwards  of  a  hundred  aod  twenty 


^i«pi>MMHM>i««g|p^«^*MMaa»^aaii^ 


tSBie;  and,  according  to  Kicod,  from  tbe  Hebrew  ^i»4i|  bat  according  to  others  from 
m^fmrntWi  on  account  of  the  bnnch  on  it»  back. 

Ttiera  arfi  four  Bptcie»  of  eameia:  t*  Tbe  camel,  with  one  baneb  on  its  baetr,  called 
lihe  Bramedarj.  2.  Tbe  Bactrian  or  Persian,  eamel  witb  two  boocbes.  3.  Tbe  P«ra- 
▼Ian  camolt  oaU  d  CUamar  and  by-  some  eia^ocamelas.  with  •  pcetoial  bniicb.  And  4y 
1%»  Pacvflv.  uaaalljc  called  tbe  Indian  or  PeraTuw  sbeefb  witboqt  any  busdb  at  aH 
Other  naturalist^  disUnguisb  tbeia  b^  tbe  terid  TafWaani  Arab.  Pra^iedarj^,  sods 
Persian.  Tbt;  Turkman  camel  i9  macb  stroagera  lai|ptr,  laora  bairy  and  oi  %  4v^^* 
color-  than  tbe  others,  with  a  neck  cemackablj  pendulous;  it  is  aean  (rooi  Haleb 
^Aleppo)  and  Constantinople  to  Persia,  its  cossmoa  load  is  8  c^wt.  but  it  sooietiiset 
carries  more.  This  animal  does  not  beaF  well  excessive  heat,  and  b  therefore  aot  so  inacb 
wsed  to  the  southward,  nor  worked  tTiere,  during  June,  Julyi  or  August.  The  Arab 
«aniel  seldom  carries  above  5  cwt.  but  it  can  endure  heat,  and  will  subsist  on  the 
thistles  and  other  dry  plants,  wliich  it  picks  up,  in  tbe  desert  countries  to  wfaieb  it  is  ap« 
pMpviated.  Some  have  been  known  to  trarri  15  days  withoat  water;  l^ut  besides 
putting  the  anioial  to  an  inordinate  trial,  such  abitinenee  induces  tlieni  to  ddab  te 
|uab  axcees  aftervMida,  as  it  i»  great  odds  bat  it  kiHs  them.  The  Dromedary  or  war- 
«afs«i  ifi  chiefly  used  fax  riding ;  its  real  name  U  hidfirt,  it  is  aaly  a  bigb  bfead  •€  the 
Arah  camel  from  which  it  dilera  principally  ia  bnag  of  a  higbev^ohmr,.  and  is  dit^ 
^guisliable  from  the  vulgac  beast  of  bardea,  generally  named  in  Afabie jfmiM«4  mdi 
ip  jQrkisb  deweh,  as  the  racer  is  from  the  djEaught*borse,  bj  superiority  of  furm  and 
i^ovement,  going  from  five  to  six  miles  an  hour  at  an  ambling  trot  which  it  can  maintain 
with  little  interraissibn  for  four  and  twenty  boiirs,  or  upon  emergency  much  mpre. 
The  Persian  or  Bactrian  camel  differs  from  all  the  other  breeds,  in  oile  main  particoiav* 
Ibat  is  in  having  two  bunches  on  its  back  instead  of  one,  otherwise  it  is '  of  the  same 
charader  possesses  similar  properties  and  participates  in  tbe  same  usefulness  to  nan- 
kiad;  il  is  nsed  for  travelling  with  loads.  This  creature  last  described  is  what  the 
•Qmmon-people  in  most  parts  of  Europe  are  apt  to  call  a  dromedary :  in  order- toeor* 
rect  which  vulgar  error  in  the  minds  of  the  juvenile  readers  of  tbia  book<>  aa  the- doable 
bunched  camel'  happens. to  be  indigenous  in  the  country  through  which  R.  C.  is  now 
travelling,  one  of  this. variety,  is  intnSnced  in  the  wood-cut  subjoined  to  the  text,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  with  the  single-bunched  kind  better  known^  to  us.  It  is 
therefore  to  this  animal  that  what  has  been  asserted  of  the  dromedary's  having  two 
bunches  really  applies.  YoLirBV  says,  that,  out  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  camels 
and  dromedaries  he  might  have  seen-  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  he, never  observed  one.with 
two  bunclies.  The  Editor's  zoological  examination  does  not  Extend  so  far»  but  aa  farm 
it  does  be  can  say  the  same.  The  camel  in  its  general  character  is  a  domestic  beast 
of  burden,  .of  gentle  disposition,  much  used  for  carriage  in  di vera  parts  of  Asia;  and 
making  tbci.  chief  riches  of  the  Arabs.  In  Peraja  they  only  distinguish,  two  sorts  of 
camels,  fti.  the  southern,  which,  are  smaller,  and  not  fit  to  carry  ahove  seven  hundred 
weight;  and  the  northern,  which  are  bigger,  and  able  to  carry  twelve  or, thirteen  hun- 
dred weight.  The  name  camel  among  us  is  vulgarly  restrained  to  that  sort  which  has  bot 
one  bunch  on  their  back;  the  appellation  dromedary  beiug given  to  those  which  have  two. 
^n  jtbid  we  follow  the  example  of  Solinvb,  contrary  to  Pliwy,  ^Ristotlx,  and  thegene- 
rality  of  ancient  iiaturalists.  The  bunch  on  the,  earners  back  is  nut  formed  by  the  cavity 
of  tbe  tffjini  doTsi,  but  isusually  understood  to  be  a  callous  sort  ,of  flesh.  The  academists 
at  Paris  are  said  to  have  found  it  mere  hair ;  and  that  when  this  was  pressed  close  donsii 
tbe  creature  appeared  no  mere  bunch-backed  than«  swine.  Plint  Mffirms,  that  the  eaoid 
can  endure  four  days  without  drink  :  whence  Pessius  gives  it  the  appellation  sitiAif. 
They  can  live  on  the  little  shrubs  which  the  deserts  produce,  and  are  satis6ed  for  a 
"Whole  day  with  half  a  gallon  of  beans  and  barley,  or  balls  made  of  the  flour.  The 
fleshy  foot  of  the  eamel  is  formed  for  travelling  on  the  hot  sands,  which  would  parch  and 
delTrOy  the  hoof.'PococaE's  Descript.  of  the  Eastt  vol.  1.  p.208.  Shaw's  Travels  p.  259. 
Camels  milk  is  said  to  be  a  soaereign  i^medy  against  the  dropsy,  for  which  ^purpose 
the  Arabs  drink  a  pint  per  day  fdr  three  weeks.  Native  sal-ammoniac  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  the'  urine  of  camels.  -  'i1ie  Turks,  reckon  tbe  flesh  of  tbi^  young  camel 
delicious  food,  but  prohibit  the  general  use  of  it  lest  the  bi^ed  should*  be  des- 
tfoycdv    Camels  cast  their  bair  in  the  spring  which  is  gathered  up  with  great  csre«  or 
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iiK«,  v«ry  w«I]  ftrmed,  and  provided  /or  all  «v0fiti ;  £vm  th«  Santera  oM^mi 
are  tabjeet  to  be  attacked  by  the  Arabs,*  so  are  these  by  the  TarUi^ ;  but  thaf 
are  oot  altogether  so  danyrerous  as  the  arabs,  cor  so  barbarous  when  they  prevail. 

The  coiBpany  consisted  of  people  of  several  nations,  such  as  Muscovite 
ehiefly,  for  there  wens  above  sixty  of  them  who  ^ere  merchants  or  inbabtiaoM 
of  Moscow,  tbo«p;h  of  them  some  were  Livoniaos,  and  to  our  particular  0atisfa«9 
lion,  five  of  them  w«re  Soots,  who  appeared  ako  to  be  mea  of  great  eaptfiflOM 
10  business,  and  of  very  ^ood  substance. 
*  ,  ^^"  ^^  ^^  travelled  one  day's  journey,  the  guides,  who  were  five  m  nwi»» 
ber,  called  aU  the  gentlemen  and;  mc;rchants,  that  is  to  say,  all  the  passeogeia* 
f  loept  the  servants,  to  a  great  council,  as  they  termed  it.  At  this  great  coua«^ 
a^ery  one  deposited  a  certain  i|uantitv  of  money  to  a  common  stock,  for  tha 
necessary  expense  of  baying  forage  on  the  way,  where  it  was  not  otherwise  to  ba 
bad,  and  for  satisfying  the  guides,  getting  horses  and  the  like.  And  here  thej^ 
€onstit<ited  the  journey,  as  they  called  it,  vif.  they  iiamed  captains  and  officers  to 
draw  us  g|j  np^  ^q^]  gj^^  ^[^^  command  in  cdte  of  an  attack,  and  gave  every  ona 
their  turn  of  oommanid.  Nqr  was  this  forming  us  into  order  any  more  than  wbal 
we  found  needful  n|x>n  the  wav,  as  shall  be  observed  in  its  place. 
The  road  on  all  this  side  of  the  country  is  very  populous,  and  is  foil  of  pottara» 

sccoont  o£  the  traffic  tliereof,  which  is  very  cansiderable.    When  left  bart  of  haie 
uiejr  pitch  them  oy«r  to  defend  them  froai  the  fliet.    They  spin  the  oaneFs  hair  aad 
weave  it  into  ttwiiB:  it  is  aometioies  osed  with  other  hairs  in  nuUctag  of  Itais.    The  begl 
liftir  is  that   of  the  caniel*s  back.     CaneU  are  chiefly  used  in  caravans:  and  th^v 
travel  for  fifteen  or  sixtoen  hours  without  stopping!  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  hM 
^  hoar.    Thej  are  very  apt  to  slide  in  passing  slippery  ways,  owing  to  the  pgculiac 
form  of  th«ir  ileshy  feet    The  camel  that  carries  Mohamed's  standard,  which  the  caravan 
of  pilgrims  offer  yearly  en  t^e  tomb  of  their  prophet,  is  exempted  the  rest  of  its 
life  horn  all  services,  it  is  even  pretended  that  tbii  happy  beast  will  rise  again  at  tha 
feneral  resarrectioa,  and  enfoy  the  pleasures  of  paradise. 
The  following  is  a  farther  illustration  of  the  term  dromedary,  from  a  cnrioas  and  soaree 
"^k  :-»H  j>fomeiian«s,  a  dromedary,  is  wonderoasly  swift,  and  will  run  about  kund'Md 
aiilef  a  day.    To  the  peculiar  twiftncM  of  this  animal,   the    paasa^o   in  the  leal 
[vf  Ign^rwmt]  must  evidently  allude ;  and  it  seems  worthy  of  remark,  that  nadat 
the  term  DramOf  applied  to  Davus  Dboxo,  in  this  part  of  th^  text  particuUtly,  a 
reference  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  a  person  th<»i  living,  as  will  hereafter  ha 
fheif n,  and  also  to  the  greek  word  If q^oO»,  ctirsHS,  whence  both  that  and  the  w(w4 
I'romfidmiui  are  imagined  to  be  derived :  for  the  character  of  Davus  Dromo  is,  ii| 
the  fonner  part  of  this  prologue,  represented  as  having  escaped  from  his  keeper,  and 
u  hiere  charged  with  being  not  only  Davus DaoMO,  i.e.  a  runaway,  bat  Dnmcdarmit 
i  e.  a  runaway  of  so  great  swiftness,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  overtake  him,  which  beUi 
CunsoR  and  Eouinohad  found  him  to  be  by  experience,  in  their  pursuit  of  fairn.-** 
Daws  Daomo— MtfarumCa6tfi^af«-Hobby-horse  :  a  singular  chasacter  in  the  papulae 
games  by  which  May>day  was  celebrated  down  to  the  time  of  the  reformations  and 
iatrodnced  on.  the  dramatic  stage  even  so  late  as  1611.*'— (Rvcota  i-^^p^rmi^m :  pooJU 
note«<2ver6.  DAvys-Daoxo*    i^e  also  MiMsnau's  Dictionary.) 

*  Ahab  :—TThe  Arabians  have  been  a  distinct,  and,  in  great  measure,  an  indapendent 
Qatbn  for  morathaa  9000  years.  Some  authors  term  them  the  Semitic  family*  as  descended 
from  Sksx,  sod  of -Noah  ;  others  comprehending  in  this  nation  the  Cushites,CanaaBitefc 
tad  Amalekite^,  of  the  BihU,  trace  their  descent  frou^  Ha  v.  Their  Jianguagea  as  id 
u  found  in  the  Koran,  contains  some  mixture  of  indian,  persian,  and  abyssioian-  weords  ; 
its  grammar  was  httie  cultivated  until  after  the  promulgaltion  of  that  code.  |t  certainly 
is  copious,  but  its  copiousness  has  been  ridiculously  exaggerated.  The  best  Arabic  ifl 
spoken  by  the  upper  classes  in  Yemen  i  in  Mecca  it  is  more  mixed  ;  in  Syria  corrupt. 
There  are  dialects  which  require  the  assistance  of  aniiUerpreler.  Though  nut  intimal^^ 
tonnected  with  the  european  iangusgeSt  it  has  afforded  some  words  to  the  Greek  and  to  the 
Latin.  It  has  also  some  teinas  in  common  with  the  Sanskrit,  although  apparently  fewea 
th^  oither  the  Greek  or  the  German.  Thus  we  we  hava  ^r,  Chaldaic,  city  ;  k^ra,  binrit 
Saaskrit  3  'bliTfl.  Qenaan :  hat,  Hebrew,  son ;  6ait,  Sent  child  9  eik,  Eeb.  <«^t4>  Ghald, 
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md  earth  niaktrs,  that  is  to  say^  people  that  tempered  the  earth  for  the  cWtulJ 
ware ;  and,  as  I  was  going  along,  our  Portugal  pilot,  who  hatl  always  sometht)i{( 
or  other  to  say  to  make  us  merry,  came  uneerhig  to  me,  and  told  me  lie  wovAd 
show  me  the  greatest  rarity  in  all  the  country,  and  that  I  should  have  this  to  say 
of  China,  after  all  the  ili-humonred  things  I  had  said  of  it,  that  I  bad  seen  oner 
thing  which  was  not  to  be  seeq  in  all  the  world  beside.  I  was  very  iinporttidattf 
to  know  what  it  was ;  at  last  he  told  me  it  was  a  gentleman's  house  built  all  with 
cliina-ware.  **  Well,*'  said  I,  **  are  not  the  materials  of  their  buihiing  the' 
prodiict  of  their  own  country  ?  and  so  it  is  all  china-ware,  is '  it  nut  f'**  No, 
no,"  says  he,  **  I  mean  it  is  a  house  all  made  of  china-ware;  such  as  yoa 
call  so  in  England,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  our  country,  poreelaitr.''  **  Well,**  said 
I,  **  such  a  thing  may  be.  How  big  is  it  ?  Can  we  carry  it  in  a  bos  apoo  m 
camel  ?  If  we  can,  we  will  buy  it.**  **  Upon  a  camel  !'*  said  the  old  pilot,  hold- 
ing up  both  his  hands,  ''  why  there  is  a  family  of  thirty  people  lives  in  it^  1  was 
tlieo  curious  indeed  to  see  it,  anc)  when  I  came  to  it,  it  was  nothing  bat  thisr 
k  was  a  timber  house,  or  a  house  boilt,  as  we  call  it  in  England,  with  lath  and 
plaster,  but  all  the  plastering  was  really  china-ware,  that  is  to  say,  it  was  plas- 
tered with  the  earth  that  makes  china-ware.  The  outside  which  the  sun  shone 
bot  upon,  was  glazed,  and  looked  very  well,  perfectly  white,  and  painted  with 
blue  figures,  as  the  large  china-ware  in  England  is  painted,  and  hard  as  if  it  had 
been  burned.  As  to  the  inside,  all  the  walls,  instead  of  wainscot,  were  lined 
up  with  hardened  and  painted  tiles,  like  vthe  little  square  tiles  we  call  gally-tiles, 
in  England,  all  made  of  the  finest  China,  and  the  figures  exceedingly  fine  indeed 
with  extraordinary  variety  of  colors,  mixed  with  gold,  manj^  tiles  making  but  one 
£gure,  but  joined  so  artificially  with  mortar,  being  made  of  tlie  same  earth,  that 
it  was  very  hard  to  see  where  the  tiles  met.  The  floors  of  the  rooms  were  of 
the  same  composition,  and  as  hard  as  the  earthen  floors  we  have  in  use  in 
several  parts  of  England,  especiallj^  Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamsliire,  Leicester- 
shire, &c.  as  hard  as  stone,  and  smooth,  but  not  burned  and  painted,  except  some 
smaller  rooms,  like  closets,  %vhich  were  all,  as  it  were,  pavad  with  the  same 
tile,  the  ceilings,  and  in  a  word,  all  the  plastering  work  in  the' whole  house,  were 
of  the  same  earth ;  and,  after  all,  the  roof  was  covered  with  tiles  of  the  same,  but 
of  a  deep  shining  black.*    This  was  a  china-warehouse,  indeed,  truly  and  litew 


fire  ;  aiter,  Sau.  isA,  Heb.  man,  isha,  Saiu  man  or  lord.  The  Arabs  of  Africa  living  in 
bouses  are  known  ander  the  corrupt  name  ot  *'  Moors;"  as  is  amply  explained  at  p.  X6 
(See  B.  €.  xxii,  Sn.) 

*  Pottery  :— >as  has  been  explained  in  a  former  note  at  page  1%6,  is  the  art  of  making 
earthen  puts  or  vessels,  or  the  manufacture  of  earthen>ware.  Ail  kinds  of  pottery, 
ki  general,  are  made  of  clays  or  argillaceous  earth,  because  these  earths  are  capable  of 
being  kneaded,  or  easily  receiving  any  forms,  and  uf  acquiring  much  solidity  and 
hardness  by  exposure  to  the  fire.  In  the  Mem,  de  I* Acad,  des  Sciences  de  Prune,  1749» 
there  are  some  experiments  tending  to  prove  that  the  tenacity  of  clay  is  owiug^to  some 
inflammable  matter  which  is  mixed  with  it,  and  which  is  easily  consumed  in  the  fire. 
But  there  are  considerable  differences  in  clays  ;  some,  which  are  of  the  purest  kind* 
resist  the  most  violent  fire,  without  receiving  any  other  change  than  a  considerable 
bardness;  others  by  exposure  to  violent  heat,  acquire  hardness  equal  to  that  of  fliDta» 
and  a  compact  glusty  texture  ;  but  are  infusible  by  the  most  intense  fire  ;  which  qualities 
they  owe  to  some  fusible  materials  mixed  with  them,  as  sand,  chalk,  gypsum,  or  ferro* 
ginoas  earth,  which  occasion  a  pairiial,  but  not  complete  fusion.  Another  kiod  of 
clay  is  first  hardened  by  fire,  and  afterwards  completely  fused.  From  these  three 
different  kinds  of  clays  three  different,  kinds  of  pottery  may  be  prodaced.  Of  the 
first  kind  are  formed  the  large  pots  or  crucibles,  used  in  glass-houses,  dec.  With  clays 
of  thfe  second  kind  may  be  made  crucibles  and  other  potteries,  commonly  called  stone* 
#ar^ ;  which,  when  safiiciently  baked,  are  very  sonorous,  so  hard  as  tu  strike  fire  mith 
steel,  capable  of  containhig  all  liquids,  which  the  former  sort,  on  account  of  their  po- 
rb'sfty  will  not  admit  of,  and  resiatche  action  of  nitre,  glass:  of  lead,  and  other  fluxes^ 
provided  that  the  earth  of  which  they  are  formed,  is  of  good  quality,  but  their  tiard- 
ness  and  density,  which  prevents  their  sudden  expansion  and  coutraction,  by  the  hasty 
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k«l\y  to  be  called  so ;  and,  bad  I  no^beeq  opoo  the  journey,  I  could  have  staid 
BOiae  days  to  see  aod  examine  the  particulars  of  it.  They  told  me  there  wertj 
foo[>tains  and  fish-ponds  in  the  garden,  all  paved  at  the  bottom  and  sides  with  the 
same,  and  fine  statues  set  up  in  rows  on  the  walks,  entirely  formed  of  the  porce- 
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application  of  heat  and  cold,  render  them  liable  to  break  in  all  operations  where  they  are 
Suddenly  exposed  either  to  heat  or  to  cold.  With  the  fasible  clays  may  be  made  many 
kinds  of  yessels  which  are  cheap,  as  they  require  little  fire  to  bake  them ;  for  this 
kind  of  pottery  is  slightly  baked,  and  consequently  its  texture  is  coarse  and  porous. 
These  are  generally  covered  with  a  glazing,  without  which  water,  or  other  liquids* 
would  pass  through  their ''pores.  Some  of  this  pottery,  which  is  carefully  finished* 
and  covered  with  a  white  enamel,  is  called  Delf  ware.  Other  coarser  potteries 
of  this  kind  are  glazed  with  glass  of  lead,  mixed  with  metallic  calces  or  fusible 
ceioured  earths,  from  which  they  receive  various  colours.  There  is  also  a  kind 
oi  pottery  made  of  white  clays,  or  of  secb  as  whiten  in  the  fire,  the  surface  of 
tvbich  b  vitrified  by  throwing  into  the  furnace,  when  the  ware  is  sufficiently  baked» 
aoroe  common  salt  and  salt-petre.  The  french  stone-ware  is  formed  of  a  whitish  clay,*ia 
.which  a  goojd  cfeal  of  fine  white  sandy  particles  is  intermixed.  The  english  stone* 
ware  is  composed  of  tobacco-pipe  clay,  and  ground  flints.  The  use  of  the  fiiots 
is,  to  give  strength  to  the  ware,  so  that  it  shall  preserve  its  form  during  the  baking  ; 
whereas  vessels  made  of  clay  alone,  although  unfusible  by  fire,  and  capable  of  acquir- 
ing, by  having  been  exposed  to  an  intense  heat,  ;be  hardness  of  the  best  porcelain* 
while  they  are  hot,  are  soft*  and  sink  by  their  weight,  so  as  to  lose  the  form  given  to  them. 
This  stone-ware  is  glazed  by  means  of  common  salt  only,  without  any  mixture  of  nitre  ; 
and  the  glazing  has  not  the  beauty  or  smoothness  of  good  vitreous  glazings.  The  flint 
4>r  white  stone  ware  is  made  in  StaflTordshire,  and  other  places,  in  the  following  manner. 
Tobacco-pipe  clay,  which  they  have  from  Ddrsetshire,  is  beaten  much  in  water  t  by 
this  process,  the  finer  parts  of  the  clay  remain,  suspended  in  the  water,  whilst  the  coarser  . 
sand,  and  other  impurities,  fall  to  the  bottom,^  the  liquid,  consisting  of  wat^r,  and  the 
finer  parts  of  the  clay,  is  fai'ther  purified,  by  beingjpassed  through  hair  and  lawn  sieves 
of  dilTerent  degrees  of  fineness ;  the  clay  is  then  sulEciently  prepared  to  be  mixed  with 

"*  powdered  flint.  Th^y  use  annually  in  Staffordshire  about  five  thousand  tons  of  flint, 
which  they  have  from  Hull.  They  were  formerly  accustomed  to  grind  these  flints  with 
moor-stone,  or  granite*  but  of  late  years  a  large  bed  of  ch^rt  (a  species  of  flint)  has- 
been  discovered  near  Bakewell,  in  Derbjfshire,  and  the  Staflbrdshire  and  the  Yorkshire 
potters  prefer  it  to  moor-stone,  for  grinding  these  flints ;  it  is  ve^'y  hard,  and,  being 
Itself  of  the  nature  of  flint,  the  parts  of  it  which  are  worn  off,  and  mixed  with  tSie  flints 
io^rinding,  do  not  vitiate  the  quality  of  the  flint-powder.  .  When  the  flints  have  been 
properly  calcined  and  ground,  they  are  sifted  in  water,  tilt  the  water  is,  as  near  as 
may  be,  of  the  same  thickness  as  that  in  which  the  clay  is  suspended  ;  then  the  liquid 
clsy  and  flints  are  mixed  together  in  varioui  proportions  for  vari<^us  wares,  andietl  to 
set ;  ^6  mixture  is  then  dried  in  a  kiiif;  and  being  afterwards  beaten  to  a  proper  temper, 
it  becomes  fit  for  being  formed  at  the  wheel  ihto  dishes,  plates,  bowls,  &c.  When  this 
ware  is  to  be  put  into  the  furnace  to  be  baked,  the  several  pieces  of  it  are  placed  in 
cdses,  made  of  clay,  called  seggars,  which  are  piled  upon  one  another  in  the  dome  of 
the  furnace  ;  a  Are  is  then  lighted,  and  when  tlie  ware  is  brought  to  a  proper  temper, 

^  wJiich  happens  in  about  forty-eight  hours,  it  is  glazed  by  common  salt.    The  salt  is 
thrown  into  the  furnace  (through  holes  in  the  upper  part  of  it)  by  the  heat  of  which  it 

'  is  instantly  convertecMnto  a  thiqk  vapour,  which,  circulating  through  the  furnace, 
centers  every  seggar,  through  holes  made -in  the  side  (the  top  being  covered,  to  pre* 
Tent  the  salt  from  falling  upon  the  ware),  and  attaching  itself  to  the  surface  of  the  ware, 
it  forms  that  lutreous  coat  upon  the  surface,  which  is  called  its  glaze,  This  very  curious 
method  of  glazing  earthen  ware,  by  the  vapor  of  common  salt,  was  introduced  into 
England  from  Holland  :  at  least  it  was  introduced  from  thence  into  Staffordshire,  about 
«ighty  jrears  ago,  by  two  Dutchmen.  The  art  of  pottery  among  the  Cjiinese,  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable.  But  this  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  in  fact  invented  by  some  of 
the  rudest  people.  They  are  understood  to  have  an  earth  possessing  certain  peculiar  vir^ 
tues  in  regard  to  this  manufacture;  and  Barrow  informs  us,  that  the  merit  of  their  porce- 
lain is  less  owing  to  any  ingenuity  they  display  in  the  misiking  of  it,  than  to  the  prodigious 
care  with  which  they  select  the  very  finest  materials,  and  separate  them  from  all  impo* 
rttjes  A  very  remarkable  proof  of  their  want  of  ingenuity  is,  that  they  should  have 
Wiohinfom  ^xaaae,  FF 
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lain  earlti,  unA  burned  nkole.  Aa  Ctiis  it  one  sf  the  wnniluittee  of  CMm,  h 
tliej  ma;  be  ■Unwed  to  excel  in  it;  bet  I  uti  very  sure  tjieyeicel  in  ihotii^ 
counts  or  it,  for  thej  told  loe  uich  incredible  thin^  of  their  porfonDucc  ia 
crockery  ware,  for  such  it  i*,  that  I  ewe  not  to  relate,  as  knonine  it  coeld  not  b* 
troe.  One  told  me,  ie  particular;  of  a  workman  that  made  a  Miip,-«ith  aU  kt 
lacble,  and  masts,  end  muU,  in  earthen- ware,  big  enooeh  to  carr^  fifty  men.  K 
be  had  told  die,  be  launched  it,  and  made  a  vovagc  to  Japan  in  it,  I  mi^thtvi 
■aid  BOmetbing  to  it,  indeed  ;  but,  as  it  was,  I  knew  the  whole  story,  which  nu, 
ia  Aon,  asking  pardoii  for  the  word,  that  die  fellow  lyed.  So  I  iniiled  ud  Mid 
uothiuf  to  iL 

This  odd  s^bt  kept  me  two  boon  behind  the  cararaa,  for  which  the  leader  of 
it  for  tbe  day  fined  meabout  thevajue  of  three  sbilliugs;  and  told  ne,  if  it  hsd 
1>eeD  three  days' journey  without  the  wall,  as  it  was  three  days  within,  bemnU 
Infe  fined  dm  four  tistei  asmach,  and  made  tne  ask  pardon  the  neat  couDciUUy; 
•0 1  promised  to  be  more  wderiy,  for,  indeed,  1  found,  afterwards,  the  ordm 
made  for  keeping  all  t<^ther,  were  absolncely  necessary  for  oar  comoMui  safety. 

In  two  day*  more  we  pawed  the  great  China  woU,*  made  tm  a  fort'"""' 


been  in  ponesuon  lo  long  of  an  art  so  analogaus  to  that  of  nuikiog  glau,  and  yet  iboalil 
never  hiiTe  been  able  Id  in* eat  that  beaatil'itl  and  uufal  manafacture.  Their  wnt  af 
taste  in  the  iliapei  and  ornamenls  of  their  veiKii,  is  now  prorerbial.  Their  atconcy, 
in  copy  rag  any  iDodelsu  wooderful  :  but  it  i>  alio  re  niaiL  able  far  ili  leiTilily,  canted  m 
auch  eiceMi  th^  there  n  an  anecdote  conent,  of  a  compleit  Krvice  of  parcclua  ha*> 
ing  been  niade  in  China,  in  conraimity  to  nn  aider  fcum  Europe,  on  every  pieceo' 
~  ' '  '    '  repealed, /oc-Hmiie,  the  eSects  of  an  accideai  ifhicfa  befel  the  oi^ul 
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ttg^inst  the  Tartan  ;  and  »  very  great  work  it  is,  going  over  fiills  and  moontamf 
in  an  endless  track,  where  the  rocks  are  impassable,  and  the  precipices  such  as 


rowed  from  Dv  Halde  and  otfaersj  says,  this  prodigious  wall  was  bailt  some  centuries 
before  Chri8t*s  time,  by  the  Chinese  Emperor  ChieN'Chv,  Voang,  (according  to  Du 
Haldr  bj  Zin-Shi-Wano,    who  makes  it  two  hundred  and  twenty  one  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ)  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  the   restless  western  Tahtars.    It.is 
extended  from  the  Oriental  sea  far  beyond  the  middle  of  Sben-si,  and  includes  the 
provinces  of  Pekio,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Shen-si.    Its  length,  in  a  direct  line,  <is 
completed  at  six  hundred  and  fifty  four  French  miles ;  but  reckoned  4s  a  curved  liae 
amounu  to  upwards  of  one  thousand.    It  has  three  or  four  lofty  towers  or  forts  within 
the  compass  of  every  mile,  many  of  which  are  situated  upon  the  highest  mchiOtains ; 
and  the  wall  is  broad  enough  upon  the  top  for  6  or  7  horses  to  gallop  abreast  withotit 
any  danger.    Du  Halde,  on  the  same  subject  states,  that  its  beginning  is  a  large  bul- 
wark of  stone,  raised  in  the  sea  to  the  east  of  Pekin ;  and  ends  when  yon  have  passed^ 
the  little  city  of  Chwang-lan.    It  is  well  terraced  and  cased  with  brick',  'and  is  as  high 
as,  and  much  broader  than  the  walls  of  the  empire  usually  are;  that  is,  from  twenty 
to  twenty  five  feet  in  height.    The  top  is  wide  enough  for  five  or  six  .horsemen  to  ride 
•breast.    Th&  jgstes  of  the  great'  ivall  are  all  defended,  on  the  side  of  China,  by  pretty 
large  forts.    The  first  of  them,  tu  the  east,  h  called  Shang-hay>Quan.    It  stands  near 
the  wall  which  extends,  from  tfao  bulwark  above  mentioned,  the  space  of  a  league  along 
a  country  perfectly  level,  and  does  not  begin  to  ascend  the  mouatains  till  after  it  has 
passed  tliat  place.    It  was  the  Chinese  general^  commanding  in  this  part,  who  first 
called  in  the  Tahtars  of  the  province  of  Leao«tnng,  which  lies  beyond  it ;  and  thus 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  conquering  China,  notwithstanding  their  mural  ramparts, 
which  the  Chinese  thought  impregnable.     Many  of  the  square  towers  are  large  and 
lofty ;  sonip  of  two  stories  high,  built  of  brick,  upon  a  foundation  of  stone,  whidi 
riaes  about  four  feet  above  the  ground.    Each  side  of  the  square  at  the  base  measures 
frpm  thirty  five  to  forty  feeU  and  their  height  is  nearly  the  same  dimensions.    The  side 
of  the  square  at  the  top  is  from  twenty^  eight  to  thirty  feet.    The  first  story  is  upon  a 
level  with  tbe  platform  of  the  wall>  in  which  there  are  embrasures.    The  foundation  of 
the  wall,  formed  of  large  square  stones,  which  project  about  two  feet  beyond  the  brick 
work,  is  about  twenty  five  feet  thick  at  its  base,  and  rises  not  less  than  two  feet  abovo 
the  surface  of  the  ground.    The  rest  is  cased  both  inside  and  outside  with  brick  work, 
each  of  the  thickness  of  five  feet,  haying  the  intermediate  space  filled  up  with  earth 
<jr  tempered  day,  and  terraced  upon  the  top  with  a  platform  of  square  bricks.    Tha 
parapets,  about  eighteen  inches  thick,  are  a  continuation  of  the  brick  work  above  tho 
ierreplain.    Evert  Ysbsant  lois.  Embassador  from  the  Csar,  Peter  the  Great,  to 
the  Court  of  Pekin,  an  account  of  whose  travels  from  Moscow  tq  that  city  was  published 
in  the  year  1706>  has  also  given  a  description  of  the  Great  wall ;  and  that  we  may  be 
Able  to  point  out  to  our  readers  the  particular  spot,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  last 
fortress  of  his  c^rish  Majesty's  dominions,  bordering  upon   the  frontiers  of  China, 
which  his  Excellency  stopped  at,  was  Argonskoy.     From  this  place  he  proceeded  (o 
the  silver  river,  called  Mongagol,  which  falls  into  tfie  river  Argun  ;  and,  having  crossed 
that,  traversed  the  great  tahtarian  wilderness,  and  arrived  at  the  river Calabu.    Passing 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Jalo,  be  came  to  Xixiger,  a  city  upon  the  borders  of  China, 
-where,  by  order  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  his  Excellency  was  met  by  a  mandarine, 
accompanied  by  eighty  mev,  who  conducted  him  to  Kara  Katon,  ur  '*  Bhick  City,"  on 
his  route  to  Pekin.    He  then  says,  "  On  the  twenty  seventh  of  October  we  reached 
eome  watch  towers  on  the  pinnacles  of  the  rocks,  from  whence  we  got  sight  of  the 
jGreat  wall*  at  which  we  arrived  on  the  same  day.     This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  seven 
wond^  of  the  world.    About  five  hundred  fathoms  from  this  famous  wall  is  a  valley, 
Iiaving  on  each  side  a  battery  of  hewn  stone ;  from  one  of  which  to  the  other  a  waQ 
^bout  three  feet  high  is  erected,  with  an  open  entrance.    Passing  through  this  fore 
wall,  vre  came  to  the  entry  of  the  Qreat  wall«  through  a  watch  tower,  about  eight 
fathoms  high,  arched  over  with  hewn  stone,  and  provided  with  large  massy  doors 
atrengthened  with  iron.    The  wall  runs  from  east  to  Wiest  across  the  valley  up  extra- 
ordinary  high,  rocks :  and,  about  five  hundred  fathoms  distance  from  the  other,  hat, 
upon  the  rocks  on  each  side  of  it,  a  tower  built.    The  foot  of  this  wall  was  of  large 
hewn  quarry  stone,  for  about  a  foot  high,  and  the  remaining  upper  part  .was  composed 
of  bricK  and  lime;  bnt  as   far  as  we  were  able  to  discoveri  the  whole  had  been  fo(t- 
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no  enemy  could  possibly  (enter,  or,  iodeed,  climb  up,  or  wherci  if  they  did,  R# 
'wall  coald  hinder  them.  They  tell  us  its  length  is  near  a  thousand  en^nh  miksy 
i)Ut  that  the  country  is  6ve  hundred  in  a  straight  measured  line,  which  the  wall 
.  bound$»  without  measuring  the  windings  and  turnings  it  takes :  it  is  about  four 
fathom  high,  and  as  many  thick  in.  some  places* 

I  stood  still  -an  hour,  or  thereabout,  witboat  trespassing  on  our  ordera,  for 
90  long  the  caravan  was  in  passing  the  gate  ;  I  say,  I  stood  still  an  boor  to  look 
at  it  on  every  side*  near  and  far  off;  I  mean  what  was  within  my  view :  and  the 
guide  of  our  caravan,  who  bad  been  ext<»iling  it  for  the  wonder  of  the  world, 
was  mighty  eaf^er  to  hear  my  opinion  of  iL  I  told  him  it  was  a  most  excellent 
thing  to  keep  off  the  Tartars ;  which  he  happened  not  to  understand  as  I  meant 
it,  and  so  took  it  for  a  compliment  t  but  the  old  pilot  laughed  ;^'0  senkor 
Ingles,^  said  he,  **  you  speak  in  colours.''  **  In  colours,''  said  I,  **  what  do  you 
mean  by  that  V  **  Why  you  speak  what  looks  white  this  way,  and  black  that 
way ;  gay  one  way,  and  dull  another  way ;  you  tell  him  it  is  a  good  wall  to  keep 
out  Tartars ;  you  tell  me  by  that  it  is  good  for  nothmg  but  to  keep  out  Tartars ; 
or,  it  will  keep  out  none  but  Tartars.  I  understand  you,  $enhcr  Ingles,  I  un- 
derstand you,  tenhor  Ingles,  I  understand  yon,''  said  he,  joking,  **^  but  itnhor 
Chinese  understand  you  his  own  way.'^ 

''  Well/'  said  I»  **  senhory  do  you  tbtnk  it  would  stand  out  an  army  of  our 
conntry  people,  with  a  good  train  of  artillery  ;'  or  our  engineer*,  witb  two  coiii« 
papies  of  miners,?  Would  they  not  batter  it  down  in  ten  'days,  that  an  army 
nnight  enter  in  battalia^*  or  blow  it  up  into  the  air,  foundation  and  ail,  that  there 

merly  built  with  the  same  stone.  Within  this  first  port  we  came  into  a  plain  fall  a 
hundred  fathoms  broad,  after  which  we  arrived  at  another  guardport  which  had  a  wall 
on  each  side,  and,  like  the  first  wall,  was  carried  quite  across  the  vale.  This,  as  well 
as  the  first  port,  was  guarded  by  'a  watch  of  fifty  men.  Upon  the  first  or  great  wall 
was' erected  an  idol  temple,  with  the  ensign  of  the  idol  and  that  of  the  Emperor  flying 
1  upon  it.  The  wall  was  full  six  fathoms  high,  and  four  thick;  so  that  six  horsemen 
might  easily  ride  abreast  upon  it,  and  was  in  as  good  repair  as-  if  it  had  been  fiuished 
about  twenty  or  thirty  years  since."  To  raise  men  for  building  this  wall.  Which  it 
stated  to  have  been  completed  in  five  years,  the  Emperor  commanded  that  three  oat  of 
every  ten  men  throughout  his  dominions  should  work  at  it;  and  afterwards— two  out  of 
every  five  were  compelled  to  labour  at  this  vast  undertaking.  It  is  also  said,  that 
tboogh  the  inhabitants  of  each  province  worked  as  near  their  own  abode  as  they  conid, 
'  jet,  either  by  the  length  of  their  journey  or  the  difference  of  climate,  almost  alithose 
'  employed  in  its  construction  died  unexpectedly.  This  raised  a  tumult  in  the  empire, 
which  proceeded  to  the  length  of  murd^^ing  the  Emperor,  and  his  son  Aovtzi,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  reign.  When  it  is  considered,  that  this  structure,  upwards  of  a 
'  thousand  French  miles  in  length,  besides  being  extended  along  dreary  wastes,  and 
even  surfaces,  is  carried  over  expansive  rivers  in  tha  form  of  bridges,  some  having  two 
tiers  of  arches, — and  also,  in  the  same  shape,  across  deep  and  wide-extended  valleys, 
uniting,  as  it  were,  the  mountains  which  form  them ;— that  it  ascends  the  highest,  and 
descends  the  steepest  precipices; — and,  with  all  this,  considering  the  imraensitj  of 
labour, — the  Ingenuity  of  the  artists,—- the  difficulty  of  transporting  materialii — and 
the  short  time  of  its  completion ;— 'the  imagination  is  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  an 
object  whose  grandeur  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 

*  Battalia: — ^This  military  term  whose  ancient  synonym  appears  to  be"  battelP* 
and  its  modern  one  "  corps,"  occurs  twice  in  a  poem  almost  coeval  with  these  adventures 
TaOMAs  ^AY,  who  was  bom  as  is  conjectured,  about  1594,  was  a  translator  of  Lucaw  ; 
and  caught  no  sropll  portion  of  the  energy  and  declamatory  spirit  that  characterise  the 
roman  poet,  whoip  as  he  translated,  he  made  his  model ;  as  is  more  particularly  dis- 
play^ed  in  hiy  Reigne  of  Edward  III,  which  he  undertook  at  the  express  command  of 
Gbarles  I.  1'bia  poem  possesses  in  a  considerable  degree  the  requisites  for  inleresl> 
ing  the  foeiings  ol  an  Ea^ishman :  while  in  accuracy  it  vies  with  a  ^axette,  it  is 
managed  with  such  dexterity,  as  to  busy  the  mmd  with  unceasing  a^tation,  with 
scenes  highly  diversified,  and  empossioaed  by  striking  characters,  miaute  mcident,  and 
alarmiag  situation.  In  that  part  of  (he  poem  descriptive  of  the  battle  of  Cre9y»(edw 
t63$,)  the  poet  says :— 
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slieuldiM  no  tigti  of  it  left  V*  ^'  Aye,  aye/*  said  he, ''  I  know  that''  The  Chinese 
wanted  mightily  to  know  what  I  said,  and  I  gave  him  leave  to  tell  hiro  a  few  days 
after,  for  we  were  then  almost  out  of  their  country,  and  he  was  to  leave  us  in  a  little 
time  aAerwards :  bat  when  he  knew  what  I  had,  said,  he  was  dumb  all  the  rest 
of  the  way,  and  we  beard  no  more  of  his  fine  story  of  tlie  Chinese  power  and 
greatness  while  he  staid. 

After  we  Ifad  passed  this  mighty  nothing,  called  a  wall,  something  like  the 
Ficts'  wall,  so  famous  in  Northumberland,  and  built  by  (he  Romans,  we  began 
to  find  the  country  thiply  inhabited,  and  the  people  rather  confined  to  live  in 
forti6ed  towns  aud  pities,  as  being  subject  to  the  inroads  and  depredations  of 
the  Tartars,  who  rob  in  great  armies,  and,  therefore^  are  not  to  be  resisted  by, 
tbe  naked  inhabitants  of  an  open  country. 

And  here  I  began  to  find  the  necessity  of  keeping  together  in  a  caravan*  as  we 
travelled ;  for  we  saw  several  troops  of  Tartars  roving  about :  but  when  I  came 
to  see  them  distinctly,  I  wondered  more  that  the  Chinese  empire  could  be  con- 
quered by  sueh  contemptible  fellows ;  for  they  are  a  mere  herd  or  crowd  of  wild 
fellows,  keeping  no  ord6r,  and  understanding  i^o  c|iscip]iiie  or  manner  of  fight. 
'  Their  horses  are  poor,  l^an,  starved  creetures,  tx^ugl^t  nothing,  and  are  fit  for 
nothing ;  and  this  we  found  the  first  day  we  saw  them,  which  was  after  we  en« 
tered  the  wilder  par^  of  the  ponntry.  Our  leader  for  the  day  gayq  leave  for  about 
sii^teen  of  qs  to  go  a  banting,  as  they  call  it ;  and  what  was  this  but  hunting  of 
sheep  I  However,  it  may  be  called  hunting,  too,  for  the  creatures  are  the  wildest 
and  swiftest  of  foot  that  ever  I  saw  of  their  kind,  only  they  will  not  run  a  great 
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^*  While  thus  tbe  French  march  on  in  rich  array. 
In  Crescy  parke  encamped  Edward  lay  : 
Ills  firme  battalia  on  well  chosen  ground 
Was  clo$*d  bebinde,  and  barricado'd  round 
With  strongest  fences  made  by  plashing  trees. 
And  placing  there  the  weightyest  carriages. 

*'  In  three  battaUat  does  the  king  dispose 
His  strength,  which  all  in  ready  order  stand 
And  to  each  other's  rescue  neere  at  hand/' 

Hc^LLXVSHEi)  and  Froxssabd  corroborate  tbe  poetic  account  of  the  disposition  of 
t)ie  cnglbh  army.  The  former's  Chfonicie  saith: — <' Then  he  ordeioed  three  6atteJk  ; - 
ik>  th*  first  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  with  him  the  Earl  of  Warwicke,  •  •  •  •  • 
They  were  eight  hundred  men  of  armes,  and  two  thousand  archers,  and  a  thousand  of 
Othertf,  with  the  Welsh  men."  •»•••••  Thus  was  the  english  armie  marshalled 
according  to  the  report  of  FaoissAan." 

*  Caravan  :-^To  tbe  former  note  on  this  word,  p.  361,  the  Editor  is  desirous  of 
adding  some  information  upon  a  term  nearly  connected  therewith,  that  is  to  say 
**  Caravan-seraV."  The  same  author  quoted  in  the  beforementioned  note  continues:— 
"  Hinc  tnercatorum  hospUia  publiea  quae  arabibut  auu^nt  can,  penis  carvan^serai  nomi* 
nantur,  i,  e.  caravanae  hospitiwn,  ifam  serai  esi  qtiaevit  domus  ampla  ;  unde  in  Centtan* 
^fwpoH,  imperatoris  palatitun  foeminatum  turds  diciiur  nomine  persico  serai,-  lEuropaeU 
minus  bene  sirail  et  seraglio.  (Vid,  Pbrits.  Itinera  mimdi,  ed,  t.  htdb.)  In  these 
cans,  kans,  or  /corwon-serais,  sometimes  protender  for  beasts  of  carriage  or  burthen  can 
be  purchased,  t ho' generally  speaking  these  edifices  afford  only  shelter;  that  is  to  say 
a  dirty  room  opening  into  the  quadrangle  round  which  it  is  built,  in  the  area  of  which 
the  horses  &c.  are  received.  A  day's  march  of  a  karwan  is  called  Konav  ;  which 
is  the  same  appellation  as  venioxf^ov  and  jutraXvftM  of  the  bible  which  are  vulgarly  tran- 
islated  hospitia  or  inns.  But,  excepting  the  kervan-serais  there  are^  properly  speaking* 
no  houses  of  entertainment  in  the  Levant  (except  jn  some  cases  tbe  port-houses  or 
mentsU-khaanehy)  in  the  sense  at  least  that  we  understand  public  houses.  For  a  konak 
denotes  the  place  itself  where  a'  halt  is  made  for  repose  and  refreshment,  whether  en« 
closed  and  covered  or  not:  a  Turk  estimates  the  marches  of  an  army  or  tike  stages  of  ^ 
a  journey  by  so  many  hmak,  (plural  konak'yr.)  Thus  the  makn  or  inn,  of  Gentfis 
xlii,  97 }  xliii^  21.  &c.  is  no  other  than  one  of  the  like  stations. 
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w»y ;  and  you  are  sore  of  sport  ^hen  yoa  begin  the  chase,  for  thejr  appear  jgra^ 
rally  by  thirty  or  forty  in  a  flock,  and,  always  keep  together  when  they  fly. 

In  pursuit  of  this  odd  sort  of  game,  it  was  our  hap  to  meet  with  abooc  forty 
Tartars  ;*  whetfier  they  Were  hunting  mutton,  as  we  were,  or  whether  they 
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*  Tartar: — ^The  true  apelling  and  prooanciation  of  this  word  has  been  already 
pointed  out,  in  a  note  appended  unto  page  266  but  its  recurrence  presents  occasion  for 
some  additional  information  concerning  this  nation.  It  is  not  solelj  in  a  philological 
Tiew  that  correctness  in  language  is  interesting.  Language^  afford  the  surest  and  most 
imperishable  guide  to  the  history  of  the  nations  who  speak  them,  when  their  monu« 
ments  are  deficient :  a  language  remains  an  indelible  monument  of  origin ;  and  whilst 
it  continues  to  be  spoken  will  serve  to  attest  descent.  Hence  the  corruption  of  words* 
so  Justly  complained  of  by  RoBiNsoir  Crusoe  in  the  outset  of  his  life*  (page  1>)  as 
'*  usual  in  England/'  is  real  matter  of  complaint,  and  cannot.be  too  peraeveringly  resisted 
by  writers.  The  languages  of  the  central  and  elevated  parts  of  Asia  are  compre- 
hended in  the  order  Tahtarian :  they  extend  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Amour,  through  countries  which  have  been  in  former  ages  the  constant  scenes  of 
emigration  and  barbarism.  The  Turcot ahtarians  are  supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
scriptural  appellation  Magog,  and  to  the  Sc;^thians  of  the  Greeks.  Tiie  Turks  of  Tur- 
kestan seem  to  have  been  the  Massagetae  and  Chorasmii  of  the  ancients ;  their  country 
extended  north  of  Persia  and  Tibet  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Altaic  mountains.  In  the 
twelfth  centuTj  they  w«:re  brilliant  and  victorious,  at  present  a  few  of  the  people  only 
are  left  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mongols,  and  their  language  is  unknown :  the 
Turcomans  scattered  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  are  derived  from  the  same  race.  The 
•Osmans,  now  commonij  called  Turks,  separated  from  Turkestan  m  545,  and  conquered 
Persia:  they  were  denominated  Osmans  from  one  of  their  leaders  ip  the  fourteenth 
century ;  their  language  has  been  much  mixed  with  Arabic  and  Persian.  This  lan- 
guage, with  the  neighbouring  dialects,  the  Editor  ventures  to  distinguish  by  the  term 
Caspian,  having  already  applied  the  word  Tahtarian  to  the  whole  order:  several  of 
these  dialects  exhibit  a  mixture  of -words  from  the  language  of  the  Mongols,  .which,  as 
well  as  the  Calmuck,  has  a  sufficient  connexion  with  them  to  be  arranged  as  belon^ng 
to  the  samo  Turco-tahtarian  family :  it  would,  perhaps,  be  equally  correct  to  consider 
some  of  them  rather  as  distinct  languages  than  as  dialects  of  a  single  one :  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  discriminate  those  which  are  entitled  to  this  rank.  The  Bocharians  are 
situated  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes:  they  still  retain  some  traces  of  a  superior 
degree  of  civilisation,  by  which  they  were  once  distinguished  :  their  language  is  little 
known.  The  Tahtars  were  described  by  the  terms  Scythians,  Bulgarians,  Avari,  and 
other  appellations,  before  they  were  conquered  and  united  by  JsNOHiz-J^/koaiitha 
Mongol :  in  the  year  \5S9,  they  became  subject  to  the  Russians.  The  most  westerly 
are  the  Nogaic,  or  Nagaic,  and  Crimean  Tahtars:  their  language  is  much  like  the  Turk- 
ish, but  mixed  with  some  Mongol.'  Those  of  Cutnania  in  Hungary  have  now  forgotten* 
their  original  language,  aiid  speak  the  Hungarian ;  the  last  person  who  understood  the 
Comanian  having  died  in  1770:  they  entered  Hungary  in  1086,  and  became  Chria- 
tians  in  1410.  The  Tahtarian,  or  rather  Caspian,  is  spoken  in  great  purity  at  Kasan  :  a 
dialect  somewhat  diiferent  in  Orenburg;  and  another  by  the  Kirgishes,  who  occupy 
part  of  the  ancient  Turkestan.  Among  the  Siberian  Tahtars,  the  remains  of  the  king- 
dom of  Turan,  some  are  Mohamedans;  others,  as  the  Turalinzic  villagers,  have  been 
made  Christians:  at  least,  the  Archbishop  Philopbki  performed  the  ceremony  of 
baptizing  them,  by  ordering  his  dragoons  t^»drive  them  in  a  body  into  the  river :  the 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Tara,  a  branch  of  the  Irtish,  are  said  to  be  derive4 
from  the  Bucharians.  The  Tsbulymic  Tahtars  enjoy  the  same  advantage  as  tb^ 
Turalinzic  and  are  considered  as  Christians  by  the  Russians.  The  Teleutes,  in  Sonjor, 
are  heathens,  nearly  like  the  Sbamanites  of  India.  The  lakuts  extend  along  the  liena 
to  the  sea:  their  language  contains  some  Mantshuric  and  some  Tungusic:  that  of  the 
Tshuwashes,  on  the  Volga,  is  said  to  have  been  once  distinct  from  the  Tahtarian,  bat 
is  at  present  much  mixed  with  it.  The  Mongols  are  marked  by  their  features  as  a  race 
very  different  from  the  other  Tahtars:  the  character  of  their  countenance  seems  to  be 
easily  propagated,  and  never  completely  efiaced :  they  appear  to  have  been  originally 
situated  about  the  Altaic  mountains.  Toe  description  of  the  Huns,  found  in  AvMiAiTa 
pRocopius,  and  others,  agrees  exactly  with  the  present  Alongols,  whom  the  phinese' 
still  call  Uing  nu^  and  more  particularly  with  the  Calmaksj  Uie  names  of  the  Hona 
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looktdfornntiwrpr^,  IVnom  not;  hat  msoMM  ihtj  wn  n%  oneAftft^m 
bi«w  a  kind  of  boro  verjlond,  hot  whh  a  barbarotts  souod  that  I  bttd  nev^r 
beuti  before,  and,  by  the  way,  never  care  to  hear  again.  We  all  siif»po§ed  tbia 
was  to  call  their  friends  abont  them ;  and  so  it  wna ;  for  in  te&e  than  heAf » 
quarter  of  an  hoar  a  troop  of  forty  or  fifty  more  appeared,  at  aboot  ft  mile  di»- 

fance ;  but  our  work  was  over  firstt  as  it  happened. 
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are  ako  foand  to  be  explicable  from  the  Mongol  language.    In  the  first  eeatury  thej' 
were  driven  westwards  by  the  Chinese;  under  Atiila  they  penetrated  into  the  mid- 
dle of  Europe:    and  they  were  little  leas  soceessfol  at  sttbseqoent  periods  rnider    . 
fEvouiZ'Khaan  and  Timur  Lsng»     When  they  were  expelled  from  China*  after 
baving  held  it  in  sabjection  for  more  than  a  centuryt  they  carried  back  no  civilisatioa 
-with  them  ;  nor  was  either  of  the  languages  permanently  affected  by  this  temporary 
mixture  of  the  nations,  although  the  physiognomy  of  the  Chinese  bears  ample  tetti-  - 
mony  of  its  having  once  existed.    The  construcrion  of  tlieir  language  seems  to  be 
very  hidirect  and  figurative.    The  Calmuk   dialect  is  somewhat  mixed  with  Tahtarian* 
The  Tagurians,  or  Dahurians,  between  the  lake  Baikal  and  the  Mongol  hills,  are  said 
to  be  of  Mantshoric  origin:  but  their  language  evidentlv  resembles   the  Calmuk. 
The  Maatafaurians  are  sometimes  improperly  called  eastern  Mongols;  they  arte  subjects 
of  the  empire  of  China.    Their  language'is  rude,  and  not  much  like-  the  Chinese, 
th€H»gh  evidently  derived  from  the  monoayliabio  dass :  it  has  some  words  in  common 
with  the  European  languages  -,  as  Kiri  patient,  JTtrre,  Germ,    Cieur,  Lat.  tame ;  Fara, 
I'nror;  Lofta,  rags,  i^psn,  Germ.;  SenguifSat^ii;  Ania,  Amhmm:  but  these  resem- 
blances are  scarcely  snjncient  to  justify  us  in  forming  any  conclusion  from  them.    The 
Tungosians,  in  the  east  of  Siberia,  subject  to  the  Ch'mese,  speak  a  pepnliar  language 
mixed  with  some  Mongol.    Whether  that  of  the  island  of  Sagalien,  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Amnr»  is  a  dialect  of  the  Mantshuric,  or  a  language  totally  distinct  from 
it,  appears  to  be  not  sufficiently  ascertained.    The  Corean  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
miirture  of  Mantshuric  and  Chinese;  the  Corleans  do  not  understand  either  of  those 
languages  when  they  are  spoken,  but  this  fact  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  suppo- 
sition.   The  languages  belonging  to  the  Siberian  order  oeoapy  the  whole  of  the  north 
of  Asia,  between  the  mountainous  tahtarian  territory  and  the  Frozen  Sea*    At  the ' 
commencement  of  this  order  we  find  a  variety  of  inconsiderable  nations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  have  their  distinct  languages^ 
probably   formed  in  times  compara^vely  modem,  out  of  the  fragments  of  others.  > 
They  have  almost  all  of  them  some  Finnish  words,  bat  none  a  sufficient  number  to  jus- 
tify us  in  considering  them  as   dialects  of  the  Finnish  language,  althongh  the  people 
were  very  probably  connected  with  the  Fins,  as  neighbours,  in  the  middje  ages,  on  the 
bankll  of  the  Dwma  and  elsewhere.    The  Sirjiines,  in  the  government  of  Archangel^ 
speak  the  same  language  with  the  Permians,  who  are  partly  in  the  same  government, 
and  partly  in  that  of  Kasan :   the  Wotiaks,  on  the  Wiatka,  also  in  Kasan,  have  a' 
dialect  which  seems  to  be  intermediate  between  the  Permian  and  the  Tshereroissic. 
The  Wognlsy  situated  on  the  Kaam  and  Irtish,  have  borrowed  much  from  the  language 
of  the  Ostiaks;  they  have  also  some  Hungarian  words.    The  Tsberemisses,  on  the 
Volga  in  Kasan,  have  a  little  mixture  of  Tarcotahtarian.    The  Morduins  on  the  Oka 
and  Volga*  have  about  one  eighth  of  their  language  Finnish,  and  also  some  turcotah- 
tarian  words.    Tlie  Teptjerai  are  people  paying  no  taxes,  who  originated  from  the 
relics  of  the  tahtaro-kasanic  kingdom  in  the  sixteenth  century*    Perhaps  the  connexioa 
of  these  languages  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Finnish,  would  justify  us  in  con- 
"  sidering  them  as  belonging  at  least  to  one^family  :  but  the  specimens  are  too  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  arrange  them  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfactory.    The  Samojedic 
nationa  are  situated  north  of  the  Tartars,  by  whom  they  may  possibly  have  been' 
driven  .into  their  present  habitations.    The  Camashes  are  on  the  right  of  the  Jenisei  i 
they  are  Sharoanites  or  Buddists:  tBeir  language  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  several 
others.    The  Koibals  have  been  baptixed;  their  dialect  has  borrowed  some  turcotah- 
tarion  words.    The  Motors  are  situatied  on  the  Tuba.    The  Jukadshirs  are  few  in  num- 
ber ;  they  are  between  the  lakoti  mid  the  Tsbutshi :  they  have  some  lakutish  words ; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  some  Taheremissic.    The  Koriaks  and  the  Tshutshi  occupy  the 
north  easternmost  point  of  Siberia:  the  Kamtshatkans  are  immediately  next  to  them 
on  the  south.    The  insular  order  of  the  tataric  or  atactic  class  of  languages  must  be 
understood  as  comprehending  all  the  Asiatic  islands  ea^t  of  Borneo..    The  language  of 
fhe  Kurilees  is  different  from  that  of  the  neigbbouriji^g  Eastern  islands,  as  well  as  froni 


One  of  tlie  scots  meroliftnu  of  Moscow  happened  to  be  amoogst  as  ;'iiod'  at 
soon  as  be  beard  the  born  he  told  us,  in  short,  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  hot 
to  charge  them  immediately,  without  ioss  of  time ;  and,  drawing  us  up  in  a  liae, 
be  asked  if  we  were  resolved?  We  told  him  we  were  ready  to  Ibllow  him.  So 
be  rode  directly  up  to  him.  They  stood  gazing  at  us  like  a  mere  crowd,  drawn 
up  in  no  order,  nor  showing  the  face  of  any  order  at  all;  but  as  soon  as  they  saw 
us  advance,  they  let  fly  tl^ir  arrows,  which,  however,  missed  us,  very  happily. 
It  seems  they  mistook  not  their  aim,  but  their  distance ;  for  their  arrows  all 
fell  a  little  short  of  us,  but  with  so  true  an  aim,  that,  had  we  been  about  twenty 
yards  nearer,  we  roust  have  had  several  men  wounded,  if  not  killed. 

Immediately  we  halted,  and,  though  it  was  at  a  great  distance,  we  fired,  and 
sent  them  leaden  bullets  for  wooden  arrows,  following  our  shot  full  gallop, 
resolving  to  full  in  amung  them  sword  in  hand,  for  so  our  bold  Scot  that  led  us 
directed.  He  was,  indeed,  but  a  merchant,  but  he  behaved  with  that  vigor  and 
bravery  on  this  occasion,  and  yet  with  such  a  cool  courage  too,  that  I  never  saw 
any  map  in  action  fitter  for  command.  As  soon  as  we  came  up  to  them,  .we  fired 
our  pistols  in  their  fuces,  and  then  drew ;  but  they  fled  in  the  greatest  coofttsion 
imaginable ;  the  only  stand  any  of  them  made  was  on  our  right,  where  three  of 
them  stood,  and  by  signs  called  the  rest  to  come  back  to  them,  having  a  kind  of 
scimitar  in  their  hands,  and  their  bows  hanging  at  their  backs.  Our  brave 
commander,  without  asking  any  body  to  follow  him,  galloped  up  close  to  them, 
and  with  his  fusil  knocked  one  of  them  off  his  horse,  killed  the  second  with  hit 
pistol,  and  the  third  ran  away ;  and  thus  ended  dur  fight.  But  we  had  this 
misfortune  attending  it;  x>iz,  that  all  our  mutton  which  we  had  in  chase  got  away. 
We  had  not  a  man  killed  or  hurt;  but  as  for  the  Tartars,  there  were  about  five 
of  them  killed :  how  many  were  wounded  we  knew  not;  but  this  we  knew,  that 
the  other  party  was  so  fnghtened  with  the  noise  of  our  guns,  that  they  fled,  sod 
never  made  any  attempt  upon  us. 

We  were  all  this  while  in  the  Chinese  dominion,  apd,  therefore*  the  Tartars 
were  not  so  bold  as  afterwards ;  but  in  about  five  days  we  entered  a  vast,  great, 
wild  desert,  which  held  us  three  days  and  nights'  march  ;  and  we  were  oblig^ 
to  carry  our  water  with  us  in  great  leather  bottles,  and  to  encamp  all  night,  just 
as  I  have  heard  they  do  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 

I  asked  our  guides,  whose  dominion  this  was  in  ?  and  they  told  me  this  was  a 
kind  of  border  that  might  be  called  No  Man's  Land ;  lieing  a  part  of  the  Great 
Karakathay,  or  Grand  Tartary ;  but  that,  however,  it  was  reckoned  to  China ; 
that  there  was  no  care  taken  here  to  preserve  it  from  the  inroads  of  thieves,  and 


the  Japanese :  but  in  some  of  them  Japanese  is  spoken.  The  Japanese  derive  then- 
selves  froiik  the  Chinese ;  but  their  ungoage  contradicts  this  opinion :  they  havs 
evident  traces  of  mongol  eiitraction  or  relationship,  Formosa  was  conquered  by  the 
Dutch  in  1620,  but  in  1661  it  was  taken  from  them  by  a  Chinese  pirate:  the  oeit 
year  some  books  were  printed  in  the  forroosan  language  in  Holland,  the  capture  of 
the  island  not  being  yet  known ;  in  168il,  it  was  given  op  to  the  Chinese  •eoveramenr. 
Th^  Tagalisb  apd  Biasayish,  which  are  the  principal  dialects  of  the  Philippines,  and  of 
the  neighbouring  islands,  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  derived  from  the  Ma- 
Uvan:  but  their  resemblance  to  it  is  in  gwat  measure  lost.  Sonse  single  words,  as 
Matta,  the  eyr,  and  MatU,  death,  are  found  in  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
ocean ;  the  languages  of  which*  notwithstanding  their  immense  distances,  seem  to 
differ  less  than  Hhose  of  the  inhabitants  of  some  very  snail  continental  tracts :  they 
might  perhaps  be  distingoished  into  a  few  well  defined  famibes*  if  our  knowledge  of 
them  were  more  complete.  The  resemblance  of  MaUe  to  the  Arabian  Jlfot  and  the 
latin  Maetare  is  probably  accidental.  The  Tahtars  or  Tfttars,  from  their  superior 
horsemanship,  activity,  and  fidelity,  became  from  early  times  so  exclusively  employed 
in  the  conveyance  of  correspondence  that  they  have  given  nam^  to  the  profession ; 
and  although  the  express  service  is  uow  no  longer  confined  to  that  nation,  Tdtar  ii 
still  as  thoroughly  the  synonymous  title  of  a  special  messenger  in  Turkey  taSuitH  4 
for  potter^  or  Savof/ard  lor  chimney-sweeper,  at  Paris. 
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tlicreforey  it  wu  reckoned  the  wont  deaeitin  the  whole  maidi  thoqgh  w«  wtrt 
to  go  over  some  much  larger. 

In  passing  this  wilderness,  which,  I  confess,  was  at  the  first  new  very  frightful 
to  me,  we  saw  two  or  three  tiroes,  little  parties  of  the  Tartars,  but  they  seemed 
to  be  upon  their  own  aflfairs,  and  to  have  no  design  upon  us ;  and  so,  like  the 
man  who  met  the  devil,  if  they  had  nothing  to  say  to  us,  we  had  nottuog  to  say 
4o  them,  we  let  them  go. 

'Once,  however,  a  party  of  them  came  so  near  as  to  stand  and  gaze  at  osi 
whether  it  was  to  consider  what  they  should  do,  tfix.  to  attack  us^  or  not  attack 
tis  we  knew  not ;  but  when  we  had  passed  at  some  distance  by  them,  we  nuide 
»  rear-guard  of  forty  men,  and  stood  ready  for  them,  letting  the  caravan  pass 
half  a  mile,  or  thereabouts,  before  us.  After  a  while  they  marched  off,  only  we 
found  they  saluted  us  with  &ve  arrows  at  their  partings  one  of  which  wounded  a 
horse  so  that  it  disabled  him,  and  we  left  him  the  next  day,  poor  creature,  in 
great  need  of  a  good  farrier ;  we  suppose  they  might  shoot  more  arrows,  winch 
might  fall  short  of  us,  but  we  saw  no  more  arrows  or  Tartars  at  that  time. 

We  tnvcftied  near  a  month  after  this,  the  ways  being  not  so  good  at  firsts 
thooffh  still  ia  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  of  China,  but  lay,  for  the  most  part, 
in.  villages,  some  of  which  were  fortified  because  of  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars. 
When  we  came  to  one  of  these  towns  (it  was  about  two  days  and  a  half  jouraev 
before  we  were  to  come  to  the  city  of  Naum)^  I  wanted  to  buy  a  camel,  of  which 
there  are  plenty  to  be  sold  all  the  way  upon  that  road,  and  of  horses  also,  such 
as  they  are,  because  so  many  caravans  coming  that  way,  they  are  very  often 
wanted.  The  person  that  I  spoke  to  to  get  me  a  camel,  would  have  gone  and 
fetched  it  for  me,  but  I,  like  a  fool,  must  be  officious,  add  go  myself  afoog  with 
bim.  The  place  was  about  two  miles  out  of  the  village,  where,  it  seems  they 
kept  the  camels  and  horses  feeding  under  a  guard. 

I  walked  it  on  foot,  with  my  old  pilot  in  company,  and  a  Chinese,  being  irery 
desirous,  forsooth,  of  a  little  variety.  When  we  came  to  this  place,  it  was  i^ 
low,  marshy  ground,  walled  round  with  a  stone  wall,  piled  up  dry/  without  mor- 
tar or  earth  among  it,  like  a  park,  with  a  little  guard  of  Chinese  soldiers  at  the 
door.  Having  bought  a  eamel,  and  agreed  for  the  price,  I  came  away,  and  the 
Chinese  nuin  tfiat  went  with  me  led  the  camel,  when,  on  a  sudden,  came  up  five 
Tartars  on  horseback ;  two  of  them  sei^  the  fellow,  and  took,  the  camel-  from 
biro,  while  the  other  three  stepped  up  to  me  and  my  old  pilot,  seeing  ns  as  it 
were,  unarmed,  for  I  had  no  weapon  but  my  sword,  which  couW  but  ill  defend 
me  against  three  horsemen.  The  first  that  came  up  stopped  short  upon  my 
(drawing  my  sword  (for  they  are  arrant  cowards),  but  a  second  coming  upon  my 
left,  gave  me  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  I  never  felt  till  afterward,  and  won* 
dered,  when  I  came  to  myself,  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  and  where  I  was, 
for  he  laid  me  flat  on  the  ground  ;  but  my  never-failing  old  pilot,  the  Portuguese 
j[so  providence,  unlooked  for,  directs  deliverances  from  dangers,  which,  to  us, 
are  unforeseen),  bad  a  pistol  in  his  pocket,  which  I  knew  nothing  of,  nor  the 
Tartars  neither;  if  they  had,  i  suppose  they  would  not  have  attacked  us.  But 
powards  are  always  boldest  when  there  is  no  danger* 

'  fhe  old  man,  seeing  me  down,  with  a  bold  heart,  stepped  up  to  the  fellow 
that  had  struck  me,  and  laying  hold  of  his  arm  with  one  hand,  and  pulling  him 
down  by  main  force  a  little  towards  htm  with  the  other,  he  sliot  him  in  the 
fielid,  and  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot ;  he  then  immediately  stepped  up  to  him 
who*  had  stopped  us,  as  I  said,  and  before  he  could  come  forward  again  (for  it 
was  all  done,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment),  made  a  blow  at  hiin  with  a  scimitar, 
which  he  always  wore  ;  but,  missing  the  man,  cut  his  horse  into  the  side  of  his 
head,  cut  one  of  his  ears  off  by  the  root,  and'  a^reat  slice  down  the  side  of  his 
face.  The  poor  beast,  enraged  with  ttie  wound,  was  no  more  to  be  governed  by 
his  rider,  though  the  fellow  sat  well  enough  too ;  but  away  he  flew,  and  carried 
)um. quite  out. of  the  pilot's  reach,  and  at  some  ^>>)(aQce  ri&ing  opou  his  hind  leg^ 
|)}rew  (tpwu  ci^e  Tartsu'  and  fell  upon  him. 


1b  dns  ioten^l^  the  poor  Cbiiyese  came  in  whfy  nad  lost  the  cerael,  to  lie 
Jbad  no  weapon ;  however,  seeing  the  Tartar  down^  and  his  horse  fallen  upon 
"Moif  he  rune  to  him,  and  seizing  upon  an  uglj,  ill-favoured  weapon,  he  had 
Jky  hn  »de,  something  like  a  pole-axe,  but  not  a  pol&^axe  neither,  he  wrenched 
it  from  hiin,  and  made  shift  to  knock  his  tartarian  brains  out  w^th  it^  But  my 
old  man  bad  the  third  Tartar  to  deal  with  still;  and  seeing  he  did  not  fiyi  as  he 
expected,  nor  come  on  to  fight  him,  as  as  he  apprehended^  but  stood  stock-still  ^ 
the  oM  man  stbod  still  too,  and  falls  to  work  with  his  taekle  to  charge  his  pistol 
again;  hot  as  soon  as  the  Tartar  saw  the  pistol,  whether  he  supposed  it  to  be 
t£e  same  or  another  I  know  not,  but  away  he  scoured,  and  left  my  pilot  (uiy 
ehampion  I  called  him  afterwards)  a  complete  victory. 

By  this  time  I  was  a  little  awake,  for  I  thought,  when  X  first  began  to  awake* 
tihat  I  had  been  in  a  sweet  sleep  )  but  as  I  said  above,  I  wondered  where  I  was, 
liow  I  came  upon  the  ground,  and  what  was  the  matter;  in  a  word,  a  few,mo«* 
ments  after,  as  sense  returned,  I  felt  pain,  though  I  did  not  know  where  *•  I 
clapped  my  hand  to  my  head,  and  took  it  away  bloody,  then  I  felt  my  head 
aehc,  and  then,  in  another  moment^  meraury  returned,  and  every  thing  «a9 
present  to  me  again. 

I  jumped  up  upon  my  feet  instantly,  and  got  hold  of  my  sword,  but  no  en^ 
lines  in  view.  I  found  a  Tartar  lie  dead,  and  his  horse  standing  very  quiedy  by 
liira ;  and  looking  farther,  I  saw  my  champion  and  deliverer,  who  had  been  to 
tee  what  the  Chmese  htk)  doner  coming  back  with  his  hanger  in  his  hand^  Ttie 
old  man,  seeing  me  on  my  feet,  came  running  to  me,  and  embraced  me  with  a 
great  deal  of  joy,  being  afraid  before,  that  I  had  been  killed,  and  seeing  me 
blood  J,  wonld  see  how  I  was  hurt ;  i>ut  it  was  not  much,  only  what  we  call  a 
broMen  bead ;  neither  did  I  afterwards  find  any  great  inconvenience  frism  the 
blow,  other  than  the  place  which  was  hurt^  whiob  was  well  again  in  two  oi 
Cbreedays^ 

We  made  no  great  gain,  however,  by  this  victory,  for  we  lost  a  camel  and 
gained  a,  horse ;  but  that  which  was  remarkable,  when  we  came  back  to  the 
village,  the  man  demanded  to  be  paid  for  the  camel*  I  disputed  it,  and  it  was 
brought  to  a  hearing  before  the  Chinese  judge  of  the  place,  that  is  to  say,  in 
English,  we  went  l^fore  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Give  bini  his  due,  he  aaed 
with  a  great  deal  of  prudence  and  impartiality,  and  having  beard  both  sides,  he 
gravely  ftsked  the  Chinese  man  that  went  with  me  to  buy  the  camel,  whoai 
servant  he  was.  **  I  am  no  servant,''  said  he,  ^*  hot  went  with  the  stmnger." 
**  At  wbese  request?*'  said  the  justice.  ^  At  tfte  stranger's  request,'*  said  he* 
*  Whv  then,**  said  the  iustice,  ^  you  were  the  stranger's  servant  for  the  tisoe ; 
and  the  camel  being  delivered  to  his  servant,  it  wae  delivered  to'hiu,  be  must 
pay  for  it."* 

.,^.^_,„_^„_J__  1  _  '■  -  - ^nr -^^— ^— ^^     -^ .     -      -    ■_       ■ ,  ■     ,  ■      — ____^^ — 1 , anjg-Mi    — -* 

•  La w.<— There  certainly  is  no  one  document  from  which  we  may  form  a  jadgmeat 
ef  the  character  and  condition  of  any  nation,  with  so  much  safety  as  from  the  body  of 
IbeHT  laws ;  and  when  these  are  presented  to  us,  not  in  the  partial  abstracts  of  trar 
admirers  or  detractors,  hut  in  the  original  fulness  and  nakedness  of  their  authentic  s(a« 
ttttes,  the  informatidn  which  ihcy  afibrd  may  he  fairly  considered  as  paramount  to  all 
that  can  be  derived  from  otjier  sources.  The  representations  of  travellers,  even  where 
their  fidelity  is  not  liable  lo  impeachment,  will  almost  always  take  a  tinge  from  their  own 
imagination  or  affections  y  and  where  enthusiasm  or  controversy  have  any  place  in  the 
discussion,  there  is  an  end  lo  all  prospect  of  accuracy  or  justice.  The  laws  of  apeopls* 
bowever,  are  actual  specimens  of  its  intellectual  character;  and  may  lead  the  reflecting 
observer  to  a  variety  of  important  conclusions,  that  perhaps  did  not  occur  to  the  con" 
piler.  In  such  a  work  the  legislator  inevitably  paints  both  himself  and  the  people  (ot 
whom  he  legislates ;  and  as  nothiag  here  depends  upon  the  coloring  of  style  or proamcot^ 
nothing  short  of  intentional  fabrication  in  the  editor  or  translator  can  prevent  id  frsni 
forming  a  correct  notion  of  the  original.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  historical  fact,  that 
the  Chinese  were  united  under  a  regular  government,  and^  in  no  low  state  of  civilisa* 
Hon,  at  least  as  early  as  the  third  century  t^forc  opr  erg,  it  might  have  been  expected 
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I  Gohfest  the  thing  Wm  td  dear,  that  I  had  not  a  word  to  say :  l»ac  admiriaf^ 
to  see  sadi  just  reasoniog  upon  the  ooaseqaenoOy  and  to  accurate  atating  thf 


that,  among  a  people  so  tenacioas  of  bM  usagesi  their  ftindamental  penal  code  shoiitd 
have  been  deduced  from  a  very  remote  antiquity.    Their  great  love  of  their  ancesteni 
however,  gives  place,  it  seems^  to  their  greater  love  for  their  reigning  emperor;  and,od 
the  accesiion  of  every  new  dynasty,  it  is  the  costom  to  make  a  sort  o(  reda<iH(fn,  or  Mtr 
edition,  of  the  subsisting  statntes,  which  takes  the  name  of  the  reigning  family,  and 
forms  the  Lef,  or  fundamental  code,  during  the  subsistence  of  that  rac^;  all  the  eddi» 
tional  slalutes  being  subjoined  in  a  subordinate  fornr,  as  supplementary  clauses  efeiplafc 
nation  or  commentary,  called  Lee,  to  this  immntable  text.      Upon  the  accession  of  a 
new  dynasty,  such  parts,  both  of  text  and  supplement,  as  are  approved  of,  ate  mcot« 
porated  into  a  new  text,  which  takes  the  name  of  that  family,  and  receives  sticceastve 
increments  in  the  form  of  Lee,  during  all  the  period  that  it  possesses  the  sovereignty; 
The  present  dynasty  is  that' of  ZrNO,  which  ascended  the  throne  io  the  year  of  th4 
christian  aera,  1644 ;  and  the  date  of  the  present  fundamental  cod«  cannot  therefore  be 
quite  S()  ancient.    This,  however,  it  is  obvious,  is  only  true  of  its  present  form  and 
arrangement,  or  rather  of  its  authoritative  publication  under  that  form  ;  for,  in  a  natieii 
vrhere  the  veneration  for  antiquity  and  established  usage  Is  so  strong  as  to  form  the 
lihief  security  of  the  government,  and  the  chief  obstacle  to  improvement  among  the 
people,  it  is  ^impossible  not  to  conclude,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  code  fhnft 
promalgated,  would  consist  of  the  identical  precepts  and  regulations  which  had  beea 
enforced  from  time  immemorial  among  this  unchanging  people.    The  earliest  conptla* 
tion  of  which  the  english  embassy  to  China  has  procured  any  authentic  inteHigenee,  ii 
ascribed  to  a  worthy  named  Lbe-Quee,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about  260  yean 
before  jEsnsCHitTST,  and  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  author  of  any  of 
the  laws  which  he  collected.    The  greater  part  of  the  present  code  may  be  supposed  t6 
lie  as  old  as  the  time  now  mentioned ;  and  much  of  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  ta 
|>e  far  more  antient.    These  observations  are  meant  to  introduce  to  the  knowledge  ot 
the  reader,  a  curious  and  meritorious  publication  of  the  year  1810,  entituled :-— *'  Tah* 
%ing'leo-lee  being  the  Jundanuntal  Urns  ^snd  a  selecHon  from  the  tupplementary  statutes  (f 
the  -penal  code  vf  China  oftiginally  jmr^ed  and  puhltshed  in  Pe-km  in  various  sueeessivt 
editions  under  the  sanction  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Several  emperors  of  the  Tah-zing  of 
present  dynasty.  Translated  from  the   Chinese,  and  accompanied  with  an  appendix*^ 
consisting  of  authentic  documents,  and  a  few  occasionel  notes,  illustrative  of  the  snbjeel 
of  the  work.    By  Sir  George  Thomas  SrAtrNTOir,  Baronet,  F.It.S.  (4to.  pp.  581.) 
What  strikes  one  as  remarkable  in  this  collection  is,  the  excessive  minuteness  and  accu- 
racy of  its  regulations,'*-the  constant  desire  to  regulate  every  thing  whatever,>*^o 
interfere  in  every  action,  and  to  fix  immutably,  beforehand,  the  effect  of  every  shade 
of  distinction  which  a  case  ma^  receive  from  its  circumstances.    Thus,  the  foundattoh 
of  the  whole  code  is  laid  in  fixmg  a  scale  of  punishments,  rising  through  twenty  degrees, 
from  ten  blows  with  the  bamboo  to  100  blows, — to  60  blows,  with  banishment  for  One 
year  to  the  distance  of  150  miles, — to  100  blows,  and  perpetual  banishment  to  the 
distance  of  1500  miles,— to  death,  by  strangling,  by  decollation,  or  by  torture;  and  ih 
case  of  any  offence,  the  legal  punishment  is  directed  to  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
a  certain  number  of  those  degrees,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  aggravation  ot 
palliation  by  which  it  may  be  attended.    In  like  manner,  the  punishment  of  theft  ift 
]made  to  vary,  according  to  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  from  ten  blows  with  the 
bamboo,  to  death  by  strangling ;  and  all  the  considerations  of  stealing  under  trust,  ot 
from  the  public,  or  from  relations,  are  made  to  aggravate  or  diminish  the  punishraerit 
by  a  certain  number  of  those  degrees.    Besides  all  this,  almost  all  the  actions  of  a 
man's  life  are  subjected  to  the  controul  of  the  govemment ;  and  its  penal  sanctions  are 
incurred  for  improprieties  of  the  most  domestic  nature,  and  even  for  the  most  innocent 
transactions,  if  entered  into  without  its  special  license.    Tiius  a  man  is  severely  punished 
for  marrying  while  his  parents  are  in  prison,  or  within  three  years  after  their  death,  ct 
for  neglecting  to  pay  honour  to  their  sepulchres;   and  also  for  acting  as  a  coaimercir't 
agent,  or  even  for  killing  his  own  oxen^  without  a  written  permission  from  the  roagia- 
tratcf— for  dressing  himself  in  an  unsuitable  manner — for  allowing  his  lands  to  lie  waste, 
or  neglecting  to  pay  interest  for  borrowed  money.  .  Now,  this  extraordinary  minute^ 
iiess  and  oppressive  interference  with  the  freedom  of  private  conduct,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered merdy  as  arisiDg  from  that  passion  for  governing  too  much,  whieb  isaptta 


,  I'pM  Willirtittjr  for  the  eainel,  and  sent  for  another :  but  you  may  obiervt 
I  sent  for  it ;  I  did  not  go  to  fetch  it  mjself  any  more.    I  bad  eooogh  of  thai. 

infect  all  persons  in  pOMession  of  absolute  power ;  bat  appears  to  indicate  a  certain  sttge 
in  the  progress  of  society,  and  to  belong  to  a  period  of  civilisation,  beyond  which  tbs 
Chinese  have  not  yet  been  permitted  to  adnmce.    In  the  spirit  of  this  policy,  however, 
and  in  the  stage  of  society  by  which  it  is  engendered,  dees  the  Chinese  code  appear  to 
have  been  framed ;  and  to  this  general  and  widely  operating  caosef  ar6  we  inclined  to 
refer  its  jealous  and  vexations  interference  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  individaals.    Iti 
minute  and  anxious  attempts  at  accuracy  in  distingnisbing  cases  and  proportiouing  pn- 
Disbraents,  originate  in  the  same  blind  love  of  regularity  ;  and  will  be  found  to  cone* 
spend  exa^lv  with  the  institutions  of  other  countries,  while  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  principle.    In  Hindustan,  where  this  systematic  spirit  has  perhaps  been  carried 
ihe  most  unrelenting  length,  and  been  longest  maintained,  the  distinctions  are  still  more 
Jndicrously  minutet  and  the  scale  of  punishment  graduated  with  more  elaborate  inge- 
nuity.    In  China,  tlie  legislator  thonght  he  went  far  enough,  when  he  specified  the 
precise  penalty  for  tearing  off  two  toe  of  hair,  or  for  throwing  filth  and  ordare  on  ano- 
ther.   The  Huido,  however,  has  had  the  precaution  to  provide  an  appropriate  rale  of  ^ 
punishment  for  the  offence  of  throwing  the  wax  of  the  eon,  or  the  portf^s  rfthe  naUt  at 
one's  neighbour ;  and  even  to'  vary  the  pain,  according  as  those  substances  are  thrown 
en  the  upper  or  the  under  part  of  the  body»  or  on  the  back  part  or  the  fore.    In  antient 
JBurope,  there  was  the  same  fantastic  and  preposterous  minuteness ;— the  table  of  paios, 
indeed^  was  different;  and,  as  our  ancestors  were  of  too  high  a  spirit  to  submit  to  being 
Hogged,  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  in  pecuniary  fines.    In  Wales,  where  specie  was 
Jess  abundant,  the  law  laid  on  the  mulct  in  grain;  and  the  operation  of  the  same  spirit 
IS  visible  in  the  mixiety  with  which  the  Chinese  code  directs  certain  offences  to  be  expiated 
Jl>y  50  blows  inflicted  on  the  posteriors  with  a*  piece  of  bamboo,  five  ttun  in  length,  li 
Uym  in  thickness,  and  two  fan  in  weight,  held  by  the  smaller  end ;  and  in  the  no  leu 
ingenious  and  anxious  enactment  of  5ie  Welch  legislator,  who  provides,  that  for  cer* 
tain  delinquencies  the  culprit  shall  pay  as  much  grain  as,  being  poured  out  on  the  floor, 
shall  stand  in  a  heap  sufficiently  high  in  the  centre  to  cover  the  body  of  a  fuJI  grown 
cat,  held  by  the  tip  of  the  tail,  with  her  nose  just  touching  the  ground  !     Another  very 
remarkable  feature  in  this  code,  is  the  indiscriminate  frequency  of  corporal  punith- 
nents.    The  bamboo  is  the  great  moral  panacea  of  China :   and  offences  of  ail  descrip- 
tions  are  punished,  in  every  rank  of  society,  by  a  certain  quantity  of  flagellation.    The 
highest  officer  in  the  state  is  whipped  like  a  common  pickpocket ;  and  there  are  at  lesit 
fifty  clauses  in  this  code,  by  which,  for  particular  offences,  a  general  ofllcer  u  ordered 
to  receive  fifty  lashes  on  his  posteriors,  and  to  continue  in  the  command  of  the  army, 
Those  things  sound  strangely  in  our  ears ;  and  are,  no  doubt,  accompanied  in  a  certain 
degree  with  that  general  debasement  of  character,  which,  according  to  onr  notions, 
must  have  existed  to  an  enormous  degree  before  they  could  be  endured.    The  fact^ 
however,  probably  is,  that  the  degradation  which  attaches  to  a  blow  in  modem  Europe, 
IS  something  greater  than  its  natural  share  o(  degradation ;  and  that  we  are  indebted  to 
the  peculiar  institution  of  chivalry,  for  that  generous  and  refined  system  of  manners, 
which  makes  it  worse  than  death  for  a  gentleman  either  to  receive  a  blow,  or  to  be 
convicted  of  a  falsehood.    In  China,  they  have  no  such  delicacy  | — a  blow  is  a  ba4 
.thing  in  so  far  as  it  is  painful — and  no  farther;  and,  in  a  country  where  there  seems  to 
be  absolutely  no  sense  of  honour,    there  is,  perhaps,   no  punishment  so  equal  and 
manageable.    The  truth  is,  that  where  the  government  is  strong,  and  the  potice  active 
and  vigilant,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence  what  be  the  character  of  panishaient 
inflicted  on  individuals,  so  it  be  uniform  and  unvarying.    Before  we  utterly  despise  the 
Chinese,  however,  fur  flogging  their  generals,  it  .would  be  as  well  that  we  should  cease 
to  flog  the  brave  men,  who  should  share  in  the  honour,  as  they  do  in  the  perils  of  our 
generals  ;  and  not  aggravate  the  baseness  of  such  a  punishment  by  the  inconsistency  of 
confining  it  to  that  order  of  men,  to  whom  it  most  be  roost  intolerable.    In  some  parti- 
cular cases,  the  law  of  China  allows  the  corporal  punishment  to  be  redeemed  by  afinCf 
at  the  rate  of  about  SOs.  for  each  blow.    Such  are  the  chief  peculiarities  that  strike  oo  a 
general  view  of  this  code.    The  Editor  will  now  proceed  to  make  a  brief  and  liasij 
abstract  of  such  of  its  particular  regulations  as  appear  to  be  curious  and  important,  either 
as  affecting  the  general  system  of  law,  or  as  illustrating  the  character  and  coiiditioo  o( 
the  people,    foreigners,  guilty  of  crimes  within  Chitjiaj  most  answer  for  them  scco^ 
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The  d^of  NauiB  ib  a  frontier  of  the  clibese  Empire.    They  ealt  if  fortififll^ 
land  80  it  IS  88  fortifications  go  there,  for  this  I  will  Tentiire  to  affirm,  that  aH  lh« 

ing  to  the  comnon  law  of  the  empire.    There  is  no  proper  hereditary  nobility  m  Chioa^ 
except  the  descendanta  of  some    great  Tahtar  princes*  who  still  poMras  lands  ia 
Tahtaiy.    The  emperor,  however,  can  bestow  nobilility,  with  a  remainder  to  heirs* 
DalCf  to  be  resamed  when  he  pleases :   and,  by  law,  those  who  have  been  exalted  for 
rendering  eminent  services  to  the  state,  transmit  their  honours  to  the  ^rst  three  genera- 
tions of  their  male  descendants.    la  general,  however,  there  is  no  nobility  but  that  of 
office ;  and  every  magistrate,  high  or  low,  most  be  appointed  by  the  emperor.    Slavery 
is  established  by  law ;  but  a  man,  killing  his  slavls  intentionally,  shall  answer  for  it  as 
'  for  the  death  of  a  free  man.    There  is  no  proper  priesthood  in  China,  except  the 
emperor  and  the  magistrates,  who  perform  all  public  oblations.    The  religion  of  Fo  is 
tolerated :   but  no  new  convents  can  be  established  withoat  the  imperial  license ;   not 
can  any  one  become  a  priest  in  that  faith,  without  a  similar  permisdon.    Such  priests  are 
debarred  from  marrying ;  and  are  bound  to  wear  a  particular  habit.    It  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  the  national  religion  is  a  species  of  I)eism,  or  whether  they  worship 
difiereot  subordinate  divinities  under  the  name  of  the  Spirits  of  Earth  and  Heaven,  &c. 
Stauxton  is  inclined  to  hold  them  vulgar  Folytheists ;  but  admits,  that  the  missionaries 
alwajs  represent  them  as  pure  Deists.    The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  they  have  no  reli« 
gion,  but  a  set  of  established  solemnities.    Degrees  in  literature  are  certainly  granted 
to  all  persons  pretending  to  public  offices,  after  examination  b^r  the  magistrate  and  heads 
of  tribunals  ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  e&tablishment  analogous  to  our  nniver* 
sities.    Sir  Georos  Staunton  has  printed,  in  the  Appendix,  a  curious  edict  of  the 
present  emperor,  in  answer  to  an  application  from  some  of  his  Tahtar  subjects,  praying 
to  have  thie  means  of  obtaining  literary  degrees  afforded  them  in  Tahtary,  without 
patting  them  to  the  trouble  of  coming  to  Pekiu  for  examination.    His  Majesty,  after  a> 
gracious  preamble,  is  pleased  to  refuse  the  petition  ;  and  to  recommend  to  the  Tahtar 
ofKcers  to '  instruct  and  exhort  their  sons  to  consider  the  art  of  riding,  and  the  use  of  the 
how,  as  the  most  appropriate  objects  of  their  emulation,  and  which  they  cannot  study 
and  practise  with  too  much  assiduity.'    An  accurate  enrolment  must  be 'made  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  lands,  in  every  district, — each  male  child  being  registered  whea 
four  years  of  age.  '  The  magistrates  can  call  for  the  services  of  all  males  from  16  to  60, 
cither  for  military  or  civil  purposes.    The  common  rate  of  wages  seems  to  be  aboat  7d. 
a  day.     All  the  »nd  in  the  kingdom  pays  a  tax  ;  and  it  is  disputed,  with  regard  to  this 
country  as  welt  as  India,  whether  the  sovereign  is  considered  as  the  proprietor,  and  this 
tax  as  his  rent,  or  whether  it  be  a  tax  merely.    It  seems  to  favour  the  former  supposi« 
tion,  that  the  possessor  is  liable  to  severe  punishment  for  not  cultivating,  over  and 
above  being  obliged  to  pay  the  tax.    Certain  assessors  or  valuators  are  chosen  for  each 
district^  who  become  responsible  for  its  quota.    Robbery  in  the  night  is  punished  with 
death; — in  the  day,  with  a  hundred  blows,  and  perpetual  banishment.     Any  attempt 
to  rescue  the  offender  after  he  is  seized,  is  capital.    The  pains  of  stealing  rise  in  pro« 
portion  to  the  value  taken— from  sixty  blows  of  the  bamboo,  to  death ;  though  Sif 
UaoRoa  Staunton  says,   that  this  extreme  punishment  never  is  inflicted  lor  this 
offence.    Swindling,  or  obtaining  money  on  false  pretences,  punished  exactly  as  theft 
to  the  same  value ; — extorting  by  threats,  one  degree  more  severely.    Stealing  from 
near  relations,  incurs  a  punishment  five  degrees  less  severe  than  that  of  common  theft« 
Sir  GaoaoaSTAUMTON  attempts  to  explain  this  very  extraordinary  law,  by  observmg, 
that  all  the  members  of  a  family  are  considered  as  having  a  sort  of  joint  interest  In  their 
property  ;  so  that  the  domestic  thief  takes  only  what  is  partly  his  own.    Kidnapping,  or 
stealing  haman  creatures,   punished  with  a  hundred  blows  and  banishment  ;-^if  tlia 
person  be  wounded  or  injured,  with  death.    Any  person  entering  a  bouse,  either  by 
force  or  by  stealth,  in  the  night,  may  be  lawfully  killed.    There  are  very  severe  and 
extremely  anxious  penalties  against  disturbing  graves,  or  exposing  dead  bodies  to  any 
kind  of  indecejit  treatment.    Murder  is  punished  with  death.    Even  an  intention  to 
commit  parricide  has  the  same  pain;   and,  if  the  parent  be  actually  killed,  torture  is 
^  added.    Administering  poison  is  capital,  even  though  it  does  not  kill.    Killing  in  ap 
affray  is  also  capital  ;-Hf  by  accident,  and  quite  without  intention,  the  party  may 
fedeem  -bis  life  by  a  small  fine.     Physicians  who  kill  by  absurd  medicines,  if  without 
any  malicious  purpose,  may  also  redeem  themselves,  but  must  for  ever  quit  the  pro* 
fiession.    Husbands  may  kill  persons  caught  in  adultery.    Ihere  is  a  long  gradation  of 
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Ttttan  in  RkrabitW  Hrlneh,  I  beHeve,  tare  wme  mWonh  eoM  Mt  batter 
fkimn  tlie  walls  witk  their  bows  and  arrows  ;  but  to  eaU  ic  strong,  if  it  were  au 
tveked  with  caimoiiy  woidd  be  to  make  those  who  uadentand  it,  lau^  at  yoa. 
.'  We  wanted,  as  I  have  sud,  above  two  days'  ioorney  of  this  city,  whea  messeo- 
fers  were  sent  express  to  every  part  of  the  road,  to  cell  all  travellers  and  caravans 
to  halt,  till  they  had  a  guard  sent  to  them,  for  that  an  unusnal  body  of  Tartars, 
making  ten  thousand  in  ali^  had  appeared  in  the  way,  about  thirty  miles  beyond 
|he  city* 

$ui|isbraeots  m  case^  of  assault ;  both  the  pains  and  the  injury  being  nicely  distinguished, 
litigations  are  also  allowed  on  account  of  provocation,  as  may  t>e  seen  from  the  follow^ 
l^g  characteristic  eoaetment.  <  In  the  case  of  a  combat  between  two  persons ;  and  in 
ib^  case  of  several  persons  engaging  in  an  affray  >  and  promiscuously  striking  and  fighting 
each  other,  they  shall  be  pun'ished  respectively!  according  to  the  blows  duly  ascer^ 
tained,  and  proved,  by  the  examination  of  the  effects,  to  have  been  received  by  tfaeit 
antagonists ;  except  that  the  punishment  of  the  persoo  or  persons  who  only  return  the 
blows  received,  and  have  the  right  and  justice  of  the  dispute  on  his  or  their  side,  shall 
be  reduced  two  degrees  in  consideration  of  such  favourable  circumstances  :  but  this 
Reduction  shall  not  take  place  in  the  instance  of  striking  an  elder  brother  or  sister,  or  an 
uncle ;  or  when  inflicting,  in  any  case,  a  mortal  blow.  As  for  instance ;  let  Kia  and 
Yee  be  supposed  to  quarrel  and  fi^fat,  and  tbilt  Kxa  deprives  Yes  of  an  eye^  and  Ysb 
deprives  Kia  of  a  tooth ;  now  the  mjary  sustained  by  Yeb.  is  the  heaviest,  and  aabjects 
KiA  to  the  pui^ishment  of  lOQ  blows  and  three  years  banishment,  whilst  the  lesser 
injury  sustained  by  Kia  subjects  Ybe  to  a  punishment  of  100  blows  only :— neverthe- 
less, if  it  appears  that  Kxa  only  returned  the  attack,  and  had  the  right  on  his  side,  bis 
punishment  shall  be  reduced  two  degrees,  and  accordingly  amount  to  80  blows  and 
two  years  banishment  :-*on  the  contrary,  if  Ybb  only  returned  the  attack,  and  had  the 
right  in  the  dispute,  his  punishipent  shall  be  reduced  two  degrees,  and  amount  to  80 
blows  only  \  the  punishment  to  which  the  antagonist  is  subjected^  remaining  in  either 
case  the  same  as  before.' 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  leading  provisions  of  this  oriental  code ;  and  defective  as  it  ninst 
ap  doubt  appear,  in  comparison  with  our  own  more  liberal  and  indulgent  constitutions, 
the  Editor  conceives,  that  even  this  hasty  sketch  of  its  contents  will  be  thought  snliU 
.  pient  to  justify  what  has  been  said  of  its  merits  and  demerits.    The  grand  and  peculiar 
reproach  of  the  singular  people  we  have  been  contemplating  is,  that  it  is*— a  nation 
without  honor  t    That  noble  and  capricious  priociple,  which  it  is  as  difficult  to  define, 
as  to  refer,  in  all  cases,  to  a  sure  foundation  in  reason  or  in  morality,  is,  after  all,  the 
true  safeguard  of  national  and  individual  happiness  and  integrity,  as  well  as  of  their 
dignity  and  greatness^    It  is  f6undf  too,  in  almost  all  conditions  of  society,  and  in 
every  stage  of  its  progress— among  the  savages  of  America,  and  the  bandits  of  Arabia, 
as  well   as  among  the  gentlemen  of  London  or  Paris— among  Turks,  heathens,  or 
christians— -among  merchants  and  peasants ;  republicans  and  courtiers  ;  men  and  child* 
ren  :  it  is  found  every  where  refining  and  exalting  morality— >  aiding  religioo,  or  sup- 
plying  its  place—inspiring  and  humanising  bravery — fortifymg  integrity — overawing  or 
tempering  oppression — softening  the  humUiation  of  poverty,  and  taming  the  arrogance 
pf  success.    A  nation  is  strong  and  happy  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  spirit  of  honor 
which  prevails  in  it ;  and  no  nation,  antient  or  modern,  savage  or  civilized,  8«  ems  to 
have  been  altogether  destitute  of  it,  but  the  Chinese.    To  what  they  are  indebted  for 
this  degrading  peculiarity,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.    The  despotism  of  the 
governraent>—  the  trading  habits  of  the  people — the  lone  peace  they  have  enjoyed— » 
and  ^heir.want  of  intercourse  with  other  natioik,  may  all  have  bad  their  share.    The 
fact,  however,  we  take  to  be  undoubted  ;  and  it  both  explains  and  justifies  the  chief 
deformities  in  the  code  we  have  now  been  considering.     If  such  a  code  could  be 
imposed  by  force  upon  an  honourable  and  generous  i>eople,  it  would  be  the  most 
base  and  cruel  of  all  atrocities  to  impose  it.     But  it  is  eood  enough  for  a  lace  to 
whose  habits  it  was  originally  adapted,  and  who  have  quietly  submitted  to  it  for  two 
thousand  years.    When  governments  begin  to  think  it  a  duty  to  eialt  and  improve  the 
condition  of  their  subjects,  the  Chinese  government  will  have  more  to  do  than  any 
other ;  but  while  the  object  is  merely  to  keep  their  subjects  in  order,  and  to  repress 
private  outrages  and  injuries  to  individuals,  they  may  boast  of  having  as  effbcteal 
provisions  for  that  purpose  as  suy  other  people. 
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.  1[1hs  vtob  very  bad  newt  to  trweWen ;  howevar,  It  «fM  <iwtf«tty  (Ibfw  of  tli« 
{ovemor^  and  we  were  very  glad  to  bear  we  sbonld  b&ve  a  gnafd.  Aecordin^t 
two  di^s  after,  we  had  two  hundred  soldiers  sent  as  from  a  garrison  of  rbe  Cfni- 
aese  oo  oar  left,  and  three  hundred  more  of  tile  city  of  Naum,  and  with  tliose  we 
adfanced  boldly.  The  three  hundred  soldiers  from  Naum  marched  in  our  fronts 
the  twoliundrcd  in  oor  rear,  and  our  men  on  each  side  of  our  camels,  widi  oiir 
baggage,  and  the  whole  caravan  in  the  centre.  In  this  order,  and  well  f>repare4 
for  battle,  we  thought  ourselves  a  match  for  the  whole  ten  thousand  mogul 
Tartars,  if  they  had  appeared ;  but|  the  next  dayi  when  they  did  appear,  it 
mras  i|uite  another  thing. 

It  was  early  hi  the  morning,  when  marching  from  a  little  well-situated  town, 
called  Changu,  we  had  a  river  to  pfiss,  where  we  were  obliged  to  ferrv,  and 
had  the  Tartars  had  an  intelligence,  then  had  been  the  time  to  have  attacked  us, 
when  the  caravan  beit^g  over,  the  rear-gunrd  was  behind :  but  they  did  not 
appear  there. 

About  three  hours  after,  when  we  were  entered  upon  a  desert  of  about,  fifteen 
or  sixteen  miles  over,  behold,  by  a  cloud  of  dust  they  raised,  we  saw  an  enemy 
was  at  hand  :  and  they  were  at  hand  indeed,  for  they  came  on  upon  the  spur. 

The  Chinese^  our  guard  on  the  front,  who  had  talked  so  big  the  day  before^ 
began  to  stagger,  and  the  soldiers  frequently  looked  behind  them,  which  is  a 
certain  sign  in  a  soldier,  that  be  is  just  ready  to  run  away.  My  old  pilot  was  of 
my  mind,  and,  being  near  me,  he  called  out,  "  Senhor  Inglez,**  said  he,  *'  those 
fellows  must  be  encouraj^ed,  or  they  will  ruin  as  all ;  for  if  the  Tartars  ooroe  oo^ 
they  will  never  stand  it*''  '*  I  am  of  your  mind,*'  (said  I,)  ^'  but  what  course  must 
be  done  }^  **  Done,"  said  he,  **  let  fifty  of  our  men  advance,  and  Bank  them  o« 
each  wing,  and  encourage  them,  and  they  will  fight  like  brave  fellows  in  brave 
company ;  but  without  it,  they  will  every  man  turn  his  back^"  Immediately  X 
rode  up  to  our  leader,  and  told  him,  who  was  exactly  of  our  mind  ;  accord* 
ingly  fifty  of  us  marched  to  the  right  wing,  and  fifty  to  the  left,  and  the  rest 
made  a  line  of  reserve  ;  and  so  we  marched,  leaving  the  last  two  hundred  meri 
to  make  another  body  by  themselves*  and  to  guard  the  camels,  only  that,  if  need 
were,  they  should  send  an  hundred  men  to  assist  the  last  fifty. 

In  a  word,  the  Tartars  came  on,  and  an  innumerable  company  they  were ;  how 
many  we  poold  not  tell ;  but  ten  thousand  we  thought  was  the  least.  A  party  of 
them  came  on  first,  and  viewed  our  posture,  traversing  the  ground  in  front  uf 
our  line,  and  as  wefoumi  them  within  gun.shot,  our  leader  ordered  the  two  wtngs 
to  advance  swiftly,  and  give  them  a  saho  on  each  wing  with  their  shot,  which 
was  done;  but  they  went  off,  and,  I  suppose,  went  ba6k  to  give  an  account  of  the 
reception  they  were  like  to  meet  with;  and  indeed  that  salute  clogged  their 
stomachs,  for  they  immediately  baited,  stood  awhile  to  consider  of  it^  and  wheel- 
ing of  to  the  left,  they  gave  over  the  design,  and  said  no  more  to  us  for  that 
time,  which  was  very  agreeable  to  our  circumstances,  which  were  but  very  in* 
different  for  a  battle  with  such  a  number. 

Two  days  after  this,  we  came  to  the  city  of  Naunm,  or  Naum.  We  thanked 
the  governor  for  us,  and  collected  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  crowns,  or  tbere> 
abouts,  which  we  gave  to  the  soldiers  sent  to  guard  us;  and  here  we  rested  one 
day*  This  is  a  garrison  indeed,  and  there  were  nine  hundred  soldiers  kept  here  ; 
but  the  reason  of  it  was,  that  formerly  the  muscovite  frontiers  lay  nearer  to  them 
than  they  do  now,  the  Muscoviies  having  abandoned  that  part  of  the  country 
(which  lies  from  this  west,  for  about  two  hundred  miles)  as  desolate,  and  unfit 
for  use:  and  more  especially,  being  so  very  remote,  and  so  difficult  to  send 
troops  thither  for  its  defence,  for  we  had  yet  above  two  thousand  miles  to  Mus- 
covy, properly  so  called. 

After  this,  we  passed  several  great  rivers,  and  two  dreadful  deserts,  one  of 
which  we  were  9ixteen  days  passing  over,  and  which,  as  I  said,  was  to  be  called 
**Ko-Mfin*s  liaiid;*'  a^d  on  the  thirteenth  of  April  we  came  to  tlie  frontiers  of 
the  muscovite  (lominious.    I  thiok  the  fu-st  city,  or  town,  or  fortress,  Whatever 
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it  miifit  be  ttSkd,  ihu  Moogad  to  tbe  czw  of  Moaoovy,  was  calkd  Afgmi, 
being  on  tbe  weal  wdt  of  the  lirer  Argoo.* 

I  ooold  not  bat  duoover*  an  infioue  tatislactioiiy  tbat  I  was  now  arririMi  io, 
m  I  catted  it,  a  christian  oooDtfjy  or^  at  least,  in  a  ooontry  goveraed  by  christians; 
for  tboqgb  the  Muscovites  do,  in  my  opinion,  bpt  jnst  deserve  the  name  of 
christians,  ]f et  such  they  pretend  to  be,  and  are  veiy  deront  in  their  way.  It 
woold  certainly  occur  to  any  man  who  traveb  the  wond  as  I  have  done,  and  who 
liad  any  power  of  reflection,  I  say  it  woold  occur  to  him,  to  reflect  what  a  bless* 
log  it  IS  to  be  brought  into  the  worid,  where  the  name  of  God  and  of  a  Be- 
deemer  is  known,  worshipped,  and  adored  ;t  eod  not  where  the  people,  given  op 
by  heaven  to  strong  delosions,  worship  the  devil^  and  prostrate  themselves  to 
stocks  and  stones,  worship  monsters,  elements,  horrible  shaped  anunals,  and 
statues  or  images  of  monsters.  Not  a  town  or  city  we  passed  throogh,  but  had 
their  pagods,  their  idok,  and  their  temples^  and  igoorant  people  worshipping  even 
the  worn  of  their  own  liands. 

^ 

■    ■  '  ■  ■      I     I       ■!  I     I         ■  I   i 

*  Argun  : — ^This  river,  whose  name  is  .prononnecd  Aigoon,  may  be  properiy  coo* 
sidered  when  joined  with  the  Onon  as  constitnting  the  original  Amoor:  it  rises  near 
tbe  Yablonoy  moontains,  and  becomes  dnring  a  considerable  portion  of  its  coarse  the 
limit  between  the  rnssian  and  the  Chinese  empires,  according  to  the  treaty  of  Nersbinsk, 
A.  D.  1689.  A  part  of  the  trade  with  China  has  been  latterly  conducted  at  Zara- 
chaitu  on  this  river,  in  latitude  50°  N.  longitude  117^  £.  Some  mountains  seeming  an 
extension  of  the  great  chain  of  Kmaiis,  bear  the  same  name  as  this  river. 

t  WoasHip,  ADOBE,  BOHOH,  REVERE : — ^Tbcse  words  are  so  commonly  confonnded 
as  synonyms,  that  perhaps  the  following  elucidation  may  be  found  acceptable  by  tbe 
general  reader.  Originally  honor  signifies  a  slight  gift  or  present ;  reverence,  a  bow 
or  prostration ;  worship*  a  hoisting  or  extolling ;  adoration,  a  praying-to,  or  inToking. 
These  are  all  symptoms  of  veneration,  which  rise  on  each  o&n  in  significance. 
Honor  the  king.  Merit  should  be  honoured  in  everj  condition.  DtvSm  temptu 
indicU  kimorem.  In  these  instances  tbe  word  honor  is  in  its  place.  We  are  to  pay  our 
taxes;  we  are  to  remanerate  utility  ;  oblations  are  to  be  carried  unto  the  temple.  The 
primary  or  radical  idea  of  offering  a  gift  is  here  an  applicable  metaphor.  But  in  that 
sentence  of  the  decalogue,"  honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,"  some  philologists  are  ' 
of  opinion  that  the  word,  revere,  would  have  been  more  proper,  it  being  the  place  of 
jiarents  to  make  gifts,  and  to  endow  their  children  and  not  the  reverse. 

**  Prithee,  Trim,  *what  do'st  thon   mean,   by   honoring   thy    father  and 

saotber?  '^  "  Allowing  them  an'  please  your  Honor,  three  half^*pence  a  day  dot  of  my 
pay  when  they  grow  old.**  «  And  didst  thou  do  that  Trim  ?"  said  YoaiCK.  "  He 
did  indeed,  replied  my  niicle  Tost.'*  "  Then  X<im,'*  said  Yo.rick,  "  thon  art  the  best 
commentator  on  that  part  of  the  Decalogue;  and  I  honor  thee  more  for  it,  than 
if  thon  hadst  had  a  hand  in  the  Tmlmud  itself."    (Stbrhe.     Trigtramf-Shandy.) 

The  slang  of  fashion  often  uses  the  word  honor  perversely.  A  man  expresses 
himself  rationally  when  he  accepts  the  honor  of  dining  with  another:  he  accepta  the 
gift  of  a  dinner.  But  when  the  english  plenipotentiaries  at  Ghent,  address  to  the 
american  plenipotentiaries  the  expression  of  dmg  themselves  the  honor  to  &c..... 

• , •.•••••...•••.••....•  the  metaphor  is  violent* 

The  word  revere,  had  been  more  fortunate :  it  is  correctly  used  by  the  greater  part  c<f 
our  writers. 

"  They  forthwith  to  tbe  place  repairing  where  be  judged  them,  -prostrate  fell  bvfoia 
htm  reverent."    (Milton.) 

**  Lircios  Vervs  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doing  honor  to  Marcus  Aurs* 
iiuSf  whom  he  rather  revered  as  his  father,  then  treated  as  his  partner  in  the  empire.* 

(AOOISON.) 

Adoration  (from  ad  and  orare)  is  that  rite  of  worship  which  consists  in  addressing 
prayer  to,  or  invoking  by  word  of  mouth  tbe  divinity.  It  implies  a  belief  in  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  super-human  power  of  the  being  so  iavocated.  The  catholics 
adore  the  mother  of  god«  Tbe  unitarians  confine  their  adoration  to  the  supreme 
being.  The  anglican  litany  concludes  with  repeated  and  earnest  adorationa  of  Christ, 
lutelligent  beneficence  is  the  purest  attribute  of  mind : '  in  our  equals,  h  should  be 
honored;  in  our  elders,  revered ;  in  the  heroes  of  mankindy  it  may  fitly  be  woiihipped; 
aad  IB  the  author  of  tbe  universe  it  is  devoutly  adored.      -      * 


« 

-  '  Iffow  ynh  came  wherie,  at  kast,  the  face  of  the  christian  Worship  appeared, 
Vhere  the  knee  was  bowed  to  Jesus ;  add  whether  ignorantly  or  not,  yet  the 
t^bristian  religion  was  owned,  and  the  name  of  the  true  God  was  called  upon  .and 
adored  :  audit  onade  the  very  recesses  of  my  soul  rejoice  to  see- it.  1  saluted 
the  brave  %ot8  merchant  I  mentioned  above,  with  my  first  acknowledgment  of 

-this,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  said,  to  hira,  **  Blessed  be  God,  we  are  once 

'  ogain  come  among  christians  !'*  He  smiled,  and  answered,  '*  Do  not  r^oioe  too 
soon,  countryman  ;  these  Muscovites  are  but  an  odd  sort  of  christians,  and  but 
for  the  name  of  it,  you  may  see  very  little  of  the  substance  for  some  months 
i'arther  ofour  joarney. 

**  Well,'*  said  I,  *'  but  stiU  it  is  better  than  paganism,  and  worshipping  of 
^vils.''  ^  Why,  ril  tell  you,''  said  he,  **  except  the  russian  soldiers  in  garrisoosy 
and  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities  upon  the  road,  all  the  rest  oi  this 
ccfUntry,  for  above  a  thousand  miles  farther,  is -inhabited  by  the  worst  and  mosc 

•  ignorant  of  pagans ;  and  so  indeed  we  found  it.'* 

We  were  now  launched  into  the  greatest  piece  of  solid  earth,  if  I  understand 
any  thing  of  the  surface  of  the  globe,  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  part  of  iho  world.*^ 
We  had  at  least  twelve  hundred  miles  to  the  sea,  eastward  :  we  had  at  l^C 
two  thousand  to  the  bottom  of  the  Baltio  sea,  westward  ;  and  almost  three 
thousand  miles,  if  we  left  that  sea^  and  went  on  to  the  british  and  french  channels; 
we  had  full  five  thousand  miles  to  the  indian  or  persiap  sea,  south  ;  and  about 
eight  hundred  miles  to  the  frozen  seaj  north.  Nay,  if  some  people  may  be 
believed,  there  might  be  no  sea,  north-east,  till  we  came  round  the  pole,  and 
consequently  into  tlie  north-west,  ai>d  so  had  a  continent  of  land  into  America^ 
no  mortal  knows  where ;  though  I  could  give  some  reaions  why  £  believe  that 
to  be  a  mistake  too. 

As  we  entered  intxi  the  muscovite  dominions,  a.  good  while  before  we  came 
to  any  considerable  town,' we  had  nothing  to  observe  there  but  this  i  first. that 
al4  the  rivers  run  to  the  east.  As  1  utKlerstood  by  the  charts,  which  some  of 
our  caravans  had  with  them,  it  was  plain  that  all  those  rivers  ran  into  the  great 
river  Yamour  or  Gammoor.^  Tltis  river,  by  the  natural  course  of  it,  must  run 
into  the  east  sea,  or  Chinese  ocean.  The  story  they  tell  us,  that  the  mouth  of 
this  river  is  choaked  dp  with  bulrushes  of  a  monstrous  growth;  viz,  three  feet 
about,  and  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high,  1  must  be  allowed  to  say  I  believe  nothing 
of.     But  as  its  navigation  is  of  no  use,  because  ttiere  b  no  trade  that  way, 

'  the  Tartars,'  to  whom  it  alone  belongs,  dealing  in  nothing  but  cattle,  so  nobody, 
that  ever  I  heard  of,  ^  has  been,  curious  enough  either  to  go  down -to  the  mouth 
of  it  in.  boats,  or  come  up  from  the  mouth  of  it  in  ships  ;  but  this  is  certain, 

.  that  this  river  running  due  east,  in  the  latitude  of  sixty  degrees,  .carries  a  vast 

.  coocoarse  ofrivers  along  with  it,  and  finds  an  ocean  to  empty  itself  in  that  lati* 
tude ;  so  we  are  sure  of  sea  there. 

Some  leagues  to  the  north  of  this  river  there  are  several  considerable  rivers, 
whose  streams  run  as  due  north  as  the  Yamour  runs  east;  and  these  are  all  found 
to  join  th^ir  waters-  with  the  great  river  Tartarus,  named  so  from  the  northern- 
most nations  of  the  JVIogul  Tartars,  who,  the  Chinese  say,  were  the  first  Tartars 

*  Vox  WiCHaiANf  in  his  picture  oL^the  rossian  monarchy,  stales  its  size,  in  rela- 
.tion  to  other  co.untrie8»  as  follows  :—Kassia  is  ,98  times  larger  than  -Frauce,  29  times. 

larger  than  Austria,  38  times  larger  than  Sweden,  five  times,  larp^er  than  the  turkish 
.empifCi  four  time»  larger  than  China,  seven  times  larger  than  Persia>  and  S9  times 

Isrt^er  than  Japan. 

f  YAMOua:r— The  important  stream,  thus  named  by  ou^  adventurer,  is  called  by  the 

B,u8SiaDS#'* AfQOor,  by  the  Manchoos  or  Mandshuis,  Sagalien-oula. '    It  is  deservedly, 
.classed  among-  the  largest  lit^jn ;  rising  near  the  Yablonay  mountains,  where  it  is  first 
•known  by  the  names  of  Argoon  and  Kerlon,  and  pursuing  an  easterly  course  of  about 
•1800  miles.    It  is  the  grand  receptacle  of  the  Mandshur  streams,  among  which  the  iDO»t 

considerable  is  the  Soogari,  which  itself  receives  the  large  river  Nonni.  ^  ' 

iSobttt^on  Crusoe.  G  G 

J^Mar.  Cbron.  Edit.] 


»  < 

.In  the  world,  tnd  «bd/ai  cor  geognpfaers  aUege^tKe  tlw  €l«g  tnd  liigog  Aei^^ 
tkined  ia  tecred  story.* 

These  rivers  mnnnig  all  northward,  as  well  as  aU  the  other  rivers  I  am  jct 
to  speak  of,  make  it  evident,  that  the  northern  ocean  bounds  the  land  also  on 
that  side ;  so  that  it  does  not  seem  rational  in  the  least  to  think,  that  th^  land 
can  extend  itself  to  join  with  America  on  that  side,  or  that  there  n  not  a  oonmra* 
•mcation  between  the  northern  and  the  eastern  ocean ;  hot  of  this  I  shall  say  no 
more;  it  was  my  observation  at  that  time,  and  therefore  I  take  notice  of  it  in 
this  place.  We  now  advanced  from  the  river  Aigona,  by  easy  and  moderate 
journeys,  and  were  very  visibly  obliged  to  the  care  the  czar  of  Moscovy  has  takon 
to  have  cities  and  towns  built  in  as  many  places  as  it  is  possible  to  place  themi 
where  his  soldiers  keep  garrison,  something  like  the  stationary  soldiers  placed 
by  the  Romans  in  the  remotest  countries  of  their  empire,  some  of  which,  I  had 
•read,  were  particularly  placed  in  Britain  for  the  security  of  commerce,  and  for 
the  lodging  of  travellers ;  and  thus  it  was  here  ;  for,  wherever  we  came,  though 
at  these  towns  and  stations  the  garrisons  and  governor  were  Russians,  and  pro« 
fessed  christians,  yet  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  mere  paggns,  sacrificing 
to  idols,  and  worshipping  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  all  the  host  of  heaven  ; 
«nd  not  only  so^  but  were,  of  all  the  heathens  and  pagans  that  ever  I  met  with,, 
the  most  barbarous,  except  only  that  they  did  not  eat  man*s  flesh,  as  our 
lavages  of  America  did.* 

Some  instances  of  this  we  met  in  the  country  between  Arguna,  where  wo 
enter  the  Muscovite  dominions,  and  a  city  of  Tartars  and  Russians  together, 
called  Nertzinskoy^f  in  which  the  space  is  a  continued  desert,  or  fores^  which 
cos|  us  twenty  days  to  travel  over  it.  In  a  village,  near  tiie  last  of  those  phiees, 
I  hs(d  the  curiosity  to  go  and  see  their  way  of  living,  winch  is  most  brutish  and 
tinsuffel-ablei  They  had,  Isuppose,  a  great  sacrifice  that  day;  for  there  stood 
out,  upon  an  old  stump  of  a  tree,  an  idol,  made  of  wood,  frightful  as  the  devil, 
at  least  as  an^  thing  we  can  think  of  to  represent  tlie  devil, can  be  made:  it  had 
a  head  certaroly  not  so  much  as  resembling  any  creature  that  the  world  ever 
saw;  ears  as  big  as  goat's  horns,  and  as  high;  eyes  as  big  as  a  crown* piece;  a 
nose  like  a  crodced  ram's  horn,  and  a  mouth  extended  four-cornered,  like  that  of 

■  I  ■■  11  Mill       ■■■III     ■■^—1 ^^— — ■  HI  ■  ■iir.»«.iii» ■  m 

*  Goo  I'^Tttf,  i.  e,  roof  of  a  house:  son  to  Sbemiah  of  the  posterity  of  Reaben< 
Gog  and  Magog  arc  taken,  in  an  allegorical  sense,  for  the  enemies  of  the  charch  and  its 
saints. 

Magog,  Hof^tty,  t.  e,  cov(:ring  or  melting.  The  son  of  Jafbet,  and  grandson  of 
Noah  ;  supposed  to  be  the  patriarch  of  the  Scythians  or  Tahtart.  It  is  to  bt  observed, 
however,  that  all  tradition  of  high  antiquity  is  at  little  to  be  depended  Qpeo,  in  it* 
details,  amongst  the  Orientals  as  amongst  the  fiaropeans.  With  them,  as  with  as,  fiieis 
of  an  hundred  years,  when  not  recorded  in  writing,  are  altered,  denaturated,  and 
forgotten ;  so  that,  to  expect  of  them  any  rational  account  of  what  mav  have  happened 
in  the  times  of  David  or  Albkahobr,  is  as  if  one  was  to  interrogate  aliighlander  aboat 
iTiNOAL,  or  a  flemish  boor  aboot  Clovis*  or  CnAai.xMA'oNB«  As  one  iastance  of 
the  uncertainty  of  such  information,  throughout  maritime  Turkev,  most  ruined  edifices* 
S^t  all  remarkable  for  solidity,  are  attributed  to  the  Genoese,  wnile  the  Syrians,  with  a 
sturdy  disregard  of  chronology,  usually  ascribe  such  remains  to  Solomon.  Goo  ia 
named  in  the  following  places  of  the  bible  f^T,  ChronicUi  v,  4;  Etekiel  zxzviii,  %  3, 
16, 18,  xxziz,  11 ;  Revelationt  zz,  Tiii.  Maqoo  in  these  i^^Gmesis  x,  2;  I.  Cfcrowfefer' 
1,5  ;  £zefcie/ zxzviii,  2,  zxxix,  6;  Revdationt  xx,  viii.  Goo-Maooo,  a  british  giaatr 
said  to  be  13  cubits  high,  an  iroag6  of  which  stands  in  the  guild-hall  of  Londoo. 
(B  A I  LET,  173S.)  For  a  description  of  the  two  gigantic  figures  in  the  city  of  Londoo^ 
usually  styled  Gog  and  Magog,  see  European  Magarine;  vol.  Wiii,  p.  116. 

f  Nertzin8koy>- or  Nershmsk.    A  city  of  russian  Dahoria,  mostly  renarkabis 

\  for  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  there  in  August  1689,  whereby  the  boundaries  between 

'  Bussia  and  China  were  definitively  settled.      The  itniits  specified  were  a  chain  of 

*  mountains  far  to  the  north  of  the  river  A  moor,  and  the  source  of  the  small  river 

Gorbitza,  thence  tQ  where  that  river  joins  jthe  Amoor,  aad  lutly  along  the  AigoaB^ik» 
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^^MUf  whh  horrible  teeth,  hooked  like  a  parrot^fl  under  bih.  It  was  dreiseiai^ 
in  the  filthiest  manner  that  you  can  suppoae:  its  upper  garment  was  of  sheep* 
tkios^  with  the  wool  outward ;  a  great  tartar  bonnet  on  the  head,  with  t#o  home 
grofriag  through  it.  It  was  about  eight  fiset  high ;  yet  had  no  feet,  or  legs,  or 
any  other  proportion  of  parts. 

This  scare-crow  was  set  up  at  the  outside  of  the  village,  and  when  I  came  near 
to  i^  tbeee  vwre  siateen  or  seventeen  creatures^  whetiier  men  or  women  I  could 
pot  tell«  for  they  make  oodistiiictioa  b^  their  habits,  either  of  body  or  headt 
these  lay  all  flat  on  the  ground,  rouad  this  formidable  block  .of  shapeless  wood, 
I  saw  no  motion  among  ihem,  any  more  thau  if  they  had  been  logs  of  wood^ 
like  their  idol.  At  first,  I  really .  tliought  they  had  been  so ;  but  when  I  came  a 
little  nearer,  they  started  up  upon  their  feet,  and  raised  a  bowUng  cry,  as  if  it 
had  been  so  many  deep-mouthed  hounds*  and  walked  away  as  if  they  were  dis* 
pleased  at  our  disturbing  them*  A  little  way  off  from  tliis  monster,  and  at  tho 
door  of  a  tent>  or  hut,  raarle  all  of  sheep-skins  and  cow-skin^  dried,  stood  three 
butchers.  I  thought  they  were  such ;  for  when  I  came  nearer  to  them,  I  found 
they  had  long  knives  in  their  bands,  and  ip  the  middle  of  the  tent  appeared  three 
sheep,  killed,  and  one  young  bullock,  or  steer*  These^  it  seems,  were  sacri* 
fices  to  thai  noseless  log  of  an  idol,  and  these  three  men,  priests  belonging,  to 
it;  and  the  seventeen  prostrated  wretches  were  the  people  who  brought  tha 
offering,  and  wene  making  their  prayers  to  that  stock. 

I  confess  I  ^as  more  moved  at  their  stupidity,  and  this  brutish  worship  of  • 
hobgoblin,*  than  ever  I  was  at  any  thing  in  my  life:  to  see  God's  most  glorious 
aod  best  creature,  to  whom  he  had  granted  so  many  advantages,  even  by 
oreatipn,  above  the  rest  of  the  works  of  his  hands,  vested  with  a  reasonable 
soul,  and  that  soul  adorned  with  faculties  and  capacities  adapted  both  to  honour 
his  Maker,  and  be  honoured  by  him;  I  say,  to  see  it  sunk  and  degenerated  to  a 
degree  so  more  than  stuuid,  as  to  prostrate  itself  to  a  frightful  nothing,  a  mere 
imaginary  object,  dressed  up  by  themselves,  and  made  terrible  to  themselves  by 
their  own  contrivance,  adorned  only  with  clouts  and  rags,  and  that  this  should  be 
the  efiect  of  mere  ignorance,  wrought  up  into  hellish  devotion  by  the  devil  him* 
self,  who,  envying  to  his  maker  the  homage  and  adbration  of  his  creatures, 
had  deluded  them  into  such  gross  surfeiting,  sordid,  and  brutish  things,  as  one 
woufd  think  should  shock  nature  itself. 

But  what  signified  all  the  astonishment  and  reflection-  of  thoughts  ?  Thus  it 
was,  and  I  saw  it  before  my  eyea;  and  there  was  no  room  to  wonder  at  it,  6r 
think  it  impossible.  All  my  admiration  turned  to  rage,  and  I  rode  up  to  the 
image,  or  monster,  call  it  what  you  will,  and,  with  my  sword,  cut  the  bonnet  that 
was  on  its  head  in  two,  in  the  middle,  so  that  it  hung  down,  by  one  of  the  boms; 
aod  one  of  our  men  that  was  with  me  took  hold  of  the  sheep-skin  that  covered 
it,  and  pulled  at  it,  when,  behold,*  a  most  hideous  outcry  ana  howling  ran  throtlgli 
the  village,  and  two  or  three  hundred  people  came  about  my  ears,  so  that  I  was 
glad  to  scour  for  it,  for  we  saw  some  bad  bows  and  arrows:  but  I  resolved^ 
from  that  momefit,  to  visit  them  again. 

Osr  caravan  rested  three  nights  at  the  town,  which  was  about  four  miles  oflf^ 
ui  order  to  provide  some  horses  which  they  wanted,  several  of  the  horses  having 

*  Hobgoblin  : — a  name  vulgarly  applied  to  faeries  or  apparitiona.  SaiNNsa  calls 
■the  word  robgoblin,  and  derives  it  trooi  Robin-good*fellow,  Hob  being  the  nick  nam^ 
of  Robin:  but  Wallis  and  Junius,  Cotyni02.  an^2.^  with  greater  probability,  derive 
It  front  hopgoblins,  empu$ae,  because  they  are  supposed  to  hop  without  moving  both 
their  feet.  (Jouvwovi*)  Hobgoblin  (q,  d.  Robgoblin,  from  Robin  Oood-fellow)  imagi* 
iiary  apparitions,  spirits,  faeries.  Goblins  {gobelintt  freneh)  evil  spirits,  bag-bears,  or 
hob-goblins.  (Bailey  1733,)  Hobgoblin  and  Puck  are  identified  in  the  following 
liDei  of  a  pretty  poem:— 

"  Scarce  set  on  shore,  but  there  withal 
^  .       •  'H«  meftotb  Pii^k,  which  nest  men  call 
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))^h^ki(nH  and  jaded  with' the  badness  of  the  way,  and  oar  long  march  ower  tlift 
last  desert;  so  we  had  some  leisure  here  to  pat  my  design  in  execatioil.     I  come 
nmnicated  my  project  to  the  Scots  merchant  of  Moscow,  of  whose  coarage  I 
had  bad .  suflicient  testimony,  as  above.    I  told  him  what  I  had  seen,  and  with 
what  indignation  I  had  since  thought  that  human  nature  could  be  so  degenerate. 
I  told  him,  I  was  resolved,  if  I  could  but  get  four  or  five  men,  welt  armed,  to  go 
with  me,  to  go  and  destroy  that  vile,  abominable  idol;  to  let  them  see  that  it 
had  no  power  to  help  itself,  and  consequently  could  not  be  an  object  of  worship, 
.or  to  be  prayed  to,  much  less  help  them  that  offered  sacrifices  to  it. 
.    He  laughed  at  me.    Said  he,  '  Your  zeal  may  be  good ;  but  what  do  you 
.propose  to  yourself  by  it}'    *  Propose !'  said  I :  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  (rod, 
.ivhich  is  insulted  by  this  devil-worship.'    *  But  how  will  it  vindicate  the  honour 
of  God,^  said  he,  '  while  the  people  will  not  be  able  to  know  what  you  mean  by 
'it,  unless  you  could  speak  to  them  too,  and  tell  them  so.    And  Chen  they  will 
£gbt  you  too,  ril  assure  you,  for  they  are  desperate  fellows,  and  that  especially 
in  defense  .  of  their  idolatry.'    *■  Can  we  not,'  said  I,  *  do  it  in  the  night,  and 
iben  leave  them  the  reasons  in  writing,  in  their  own  language?'    '  Writing  P  said 
Jie :  '  why  there  is  not  in  five  nations  of  them,  one  man  that  knows  any  thing  of 
A  letter^  or  how  to  read  a  word  in  any  language,  even  in  their  own/    *  Wretched 
ignorancei'  said  I  to  him.-    '  However,  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  it :  perhaps 
nature  may  draw  inferences  from  it  to  them,  to  let  them  see  how  bratish  they 
Jare  to  worship  such  horrid  things.'    f  Look  you,  sir,'  said  he,  *  if  your  zeal 
|>rompts  you  to  it  so  warmly,  you  muit  do  it ;  but,  in  t1ie  next  place^  I  would 
have  you  consider,  tliese  wild  nations  of  people  arc  subjected  by  force  to  the 
<;zar  of  Muscovy  s  dominions;  and  if  you  do  this,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  they  will 
•come  by  thousands  to  the  governor  of  Nertzinskoy,  and  complain,  and  demand 
aatisfoction,  and  if  he  oanuot  give  them  satisfaction,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  thej 
^will  revplt,  and  it  will  occasion  a  new  war  with  all  the  Tartars  in  the  country. 
•    This,  1  confess,,  put  new  thoughts  into  my  head  fer  a  while;  but  I  harped 
4]pon  the  same  string  still,  and  all  that  day  I  was  uneasy  to  put  my  project  in 
execution.    Towards  the  evening  the  Scots  merchant  met  me  by  accident  in  our 
walk  about  the  town,  and  desired  to  speak  with  me.    *  I  believe,*  said  be,  '  I 
}iave  putyott  off  of  your  good  design:  I  have  been  a  little  concerned  about. it 
since,  for  I  abhor  the  idol  and  idolatory,  as  much  as  you  can  do.'    *  Truly,^  said 
I,  .<  you  have  put  me  off  a  littfe  as  to  the  execution  of  it,  but  you  have  not  put 
•it  all  out  of  my  thoughts.  and,^I  believe,  I  shall  do  it  still  before  I  quit  this  pUioe^ 
•though  I  were  to.be  delivered  up  to  them  for  satisfaction .'»  *No,  no,'  said  he; 
f  God  forbid  they  should  deliver  you  up  to  such  a  crew  of  monsters:  they  shall 
not  do  that  neither;  that  would  be  murdering  you  indeed/    *Why,'  said  I, 
f  bow  would  they  use  me?'    '  Use  you!'  said: he.    '  I'll  tell  you  bow  they  served 
0  poor  Russian,^^  who,  affronted  them  in  their  worship  just  as  you  did,  aitd  whom 
jthey  took  prisoner.     After  they  had  lamed  him  with  an  arrow,  that  he  could 
not  run  away,  tbey  took  him,  jmd  stripped  him  stark  naked,  and  set  him  apoo 
the  top  of  the  idol-monster,  and  stood  ail  round  him,  and  shot  as  many  arrows 
.  mto  him  as  would  stick  over  his  whole  body ;  and  then  tbey  burned  him,  and  all 
the  arrows  sticking  iu  him,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  idol.'    '  And  was  this  the  same 
idol?'  said  I.    '  Y^,'  said  he,  '  the  very  same.'    <  Well,'  said  I,  *  I'll  tell  you  a 
story/     So  I  related  the  story  of  our  men  at  Madagascar,  and  how  they  burned 
■and  sacked  the  village  there,  and  killed  roan,  woman,  and  chHd,  for  their  mur- 
dering one  of  our  men,  just  as  it  is  related  before ;  and  when  I  had  done,  I 
Hdded,  that  I  thought  we  ought  to  do  so  to  this  viliage. 

'  He  listened  very  attentively  to  the  story;  but  when  I  talked  of  doing  so  to 
that  village,  said  he',  'You  mistake  very  much;  it  was  hot  this  village,  it  was 
not  this  village, 'it  was  alniiost  a  hundred  miles  from  this  place;  but  it  was  the 
same  idol,  for  they  carry  him  about  in  procession  all  over  the  country.'*  '  Well,* 
said  I,  <  then  that  idol  ought  to  be  punished  for  it;  and  it  Bhall,'  said  If  'if  I 
live  this,  ijisjht  out.' .  V  ... 
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*"  In  a  wor6f  finding  me  resolate,  he  liked  the  design,  and  told  me  I  shoald  not 
1^  alone,  but  he  would  go  with  me :  but  be  would  go  first,  and  bring  a  stout 
fellow,  one  of  his  countrymen,  to  go  also  whb  us$  *  And  one,'  said  he,  '  as' 
famous  for  his  zeal  as  yoU  can  desire  any  one  to  be,  against  such  devilish  things 
as  these/  In  a  word,  he  brought  me  his  comrade,  a  &otsman,  whom  he  caliedf 
captain  Richardson,  and  I  gave  him  a  full  account  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  also' 
of  what  I  intended ;  and  be  told  me  readily  he  would  go  with  me,  if  ir  cost  him' 
his  life.  So  we  agreed  to  go,  only  we  three.  I  had  indeed"  proposed  it  to  my, 
partner,  but  he  declined  it.  He  said  he  was  ready  to  assist  me  to  the  utmost^* 
and  upon  all  occasions,  for  my  defense ;  but  that  this  was  an  adventure  quite' 
cot  of  his  way:  so,  I  say,  we  resolved  upon  our  work,  only  we  three,  and  my 
man-servant,  and  to  put  it  in  execution  that  night  about  midnight^  with  all  the 
secrecy  imaginable/ 

However,  upon  second,  thoujrhts,  we  were  willing  to  delay  it  till  the  next 
night,  because,  the  caravan  bemg  to  set  forward  in  the  morning,  we  supposed 
the  governor  could  not  pretend  to  give  them  any  satisfaction  upon  us  when  w^ 
were  out  of  his  power.  The  Scots  merchant,  as  steady  in  his  resolution  for  aa 
enterprise  as  bold  in  executing  it,  brought  me  a  Tartar's  robe,  or  gown  of  sheepr 
skins,  and  a  bonnet,,  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  had  provided  the  same  for' 
himself  and  his  countryman,  that  the  people,  if  they  mw  uSj,  should  not  be  able 
to  determine  who  we  were. 

*  All  the  first  night  we  spent  in  mixing  up  some  combustible  matter  with  aqwh>' 
vita,  gunpowder,  and  such  other'  materials  as  we  could  ^et;  and,  having  a  goorf 
quantity  of  tar  in  a  little  potj,  about  an  hour  after  night,  we  set  oat  upon| 
^or  eKpedition. 

We  came  to  the  place  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night  and  foand  that  th«( 
people  had  not  the  least  jealousy  of  danger  attending  their  idol.  The  night  was 
cloudy,  yet  the  moon  gave  us  light  enough  to  see  that  the  idol  stood  just  in  the' 
same  posture  and  place  that  it  did  before.  The  people  seemed  to  be  all  at  theit^ 
rest,  only  that  in  the  great  hot,  or  tent,  as  we  called  it,  where  we  saw  the  three* 
priests,  whom  we  mistook  for  butchers,  we  saw  alight;  and,  |oinir  up  close  to 
the  door,  we  beard  people  talking,  as  if  tliere  were  five  or  six  of  them.  W6* 
concluded,  therefore,  that  if  we  set  wildfire  to  the  idol,  these  men  would  com^ 
out  immediately,  and  run  up  to  the  place  to  rescue  it  from  the  destruction  that 
we  intended  fur  it:  .and  what  to  do  with  them  we  knew  not*  Once  we  thought 
of  carrying  it  away,  and  setting  fire  to  it  at  a  distance;  but  when  we  came  to 
handle  it,  we  found  it  too  bulky  for  our  carriage,  so  we<  were  at  a  loss  again. 
The  second  Scotsman  was  for  setting  fire  to  the  tent,  or  hut,  and  knocking  tbcC 
Creatures  that  were  there  on  the  head  when  they  came  out :  but  I  could  not 
^in  with  that;  I  was  against  killing  them,  if  it  was  possible  to  be  avoided.' 

*  Well,  then,''  said  the  S^ots  merchant,  *  Fll  tell  you  what  we  will  do :  we  will 
try  to  take  them  prisoners,  tie  their  hands,  and  make'them  stand  still  and  see 
Iheir  idol  destroyed.^  ... 

'•  As  it  happened  we  had  twine  or  packthread  enongh  about  us,  which  was 
used  to  tie  our  fireworks  together  with :  so  we  resolved  to  attack  these  people 
first,  and  with  as  little  noise  as  we  could.  The  first  thing  we  did,  we  knocked 
at  the  door,  when  one  of  the  priests  coming  to  the  door,  we  immediately  seized' 
upon  him,  stopped  his  mouth,  and  tied  his  hands  behind  hitn,  and  led  hirp  to  the 
idol,  where  we  gagged  him,  that  he  might  n^t  make  a  noise:  we  tied  his  feet 
^Iso  together,  and  left  him  on  the  ground* 

Two  of  us  then  waited  at  the  door,  expecting  that  another  woukl  come  out 
to  see  what  the  matter  was;  but  we  waited  so  lung  t[\\  the  third  man  camebac£ 
%o  us ;  and  then,  nobody  coming  out,  w^  knocked  again  gently,^  and  immediately 
put  came  two  more,  and  we  served  them  just  in  tb^  same  .manner,  but  were 
obliged  to  go  all  with  them,  and  lay  them  down  by  (lie  idol  some  distance  from 
one^another,  when  going  back,  we  found  two  more  w^re  come  out  to  the  door, 
und  a  third  stood  l^biud.  (hem  v^ithiu  the  door^    We  9^ktd  the  two,^  and  4xih 
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teedkitely  tied  them,  wben  Ihe-  tVird  steppiRg  Wky  and  cryiag  out,  my  Soott 
merchant  went  in  after  bim,  and  taking  out  a  composition  we  had  made,  thaC 
would  onl}'  smoke  and  stink,  he  set  fire  to  it,  and  threw  it  in  among  them.  By 
that  time  the  other  Scotsman,  and  my  man,  taking  charge  of  the  two  men 
already  bound,  and  tied  together  also  by  the  arm,  led  them  away  to  the  idol, 
and  left  them  there,  to  see  if  their  idol  would  relieve  them,  making  La$t€ 
back  to  us. 

When  the  fuze  we  bad  thrown  in  bad  filled  the  but  with  so  much  smoke  that 
they  were  almost  suffocated,  we  then  threw  in  a  small  leather  bag  of  another 
kind,  which  flamed  like  a  candle,  and  following  it  in,  we  found  there  were  but 
four  people  left,  who  it  seems,  were  two  men  and  two  women,  and,  as  we  sup-i 
posed,  had  been  about  some  of  their  diabolic  sacrifices.  They  appeared,  m 
short,  frighted  to  death,  at  least  so  as  to  sit  trembling  and  stupid,  and  not  ablfl 
to  speak  neither,  for  the  smoke. 

In  a  word,  we  took  them,  bound  them  as  we  had  the  others,  and  all  withoat 
any  noise.  I  should  have  said,  we  brought  them  out  of  the  house,  or  hut,  first; 
for  indeed  we  were  not  able  to  bear  the  smoke,  any  more  than  they  were* 
When  we  had  done  this,  we  carried  them  all  together  to  the  idol.  When  wa 
came  there  we  fell  to  work  with  him;  and,  first,  we  daubed  him  all  over,  and 
bis  robes  al&o,  with  tar,  and  such  other  stuff  as  we  had,  which  was  tallow  miied 
with  brimstone ;  then  we  stopped  his  eyes  and  ears,  and  mouth,  full  of  gunpow- 
der ;  then  we  wrapped  up  a  great  piece  of  wildfire  in  his  bonnet ;  and  then 
sticking  all  the  combustibles  we  had  brought  with  us  upon  him,  we  looked  about 
to  see  if  we  could  find  any  thing  else  to  help  to  burn  biro,  when  my  man  re? 
inemhered  that  by  the  tent,  or  hut,  where  the  men  were,  there  lay  a  heap  oC 
dry  forage>  whether  straw  or  rushes  I  do  not  remember :  away  be  and  one  of 
the  Scotsmen  ran,  and  fetched  their  arms  full  of  that.  When  we  had  done  this, 
we  took  all  our  prisoners,  and  brought  them,  having  untied  their  feet,  and  on« 
gagged  their  mouths,  and  made  them  stand  up,  and  set  them  just  befuire  theiv 
monstrous  idol,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  whole. 

We  staid  by  it  a  quarter  of  a  hour,  or  thereabouts,  till  the  powder  in  the  eyes, 
and  mouth,  and  ears  of  the  idol  blew  up,  and  as  we  could  perceive,  had  split 
and  deformed  the  shape  of  it:  and,  in  a  word,  till  we  saw  it  burn  into  a  merq 
block  or  log  of  wood ;  and  then  setting  the  dry  forage  to  it,  we  found  it  would 
be  soon  quite  consumed,  so  we  began  to  think  of  going  away:  but  the  Scot&oiaii 
said,  '  No,  we  must  not  go,  for  these  poor  deluded  wretches  will  all  throw  them^ 
selves  into  the  fire,  and  barn  themselves  with  the  idol.'  So  wc  resolved  to  stay 
till  the  forage  was  burned  down  too,  and  then  we  came  away,  and  left  them* 

In  the  morning  we  appeared  among  our  fellow  travellers,  exceeding  busy  la 
get;^iog  ready  for  our  journey:  nor  could  any  man  suggest  that  we  had  been  any 
where  but  in  our  beds,  as  travellers  might  be  supposed  to  be^  to  fit  themaelvei 
for  the  fatigues  of  that  day's  journey. 

But  it  did  not  end  so;  for  the  4iext  day  came  a  great  tpultitude  of  the  countij 
people,  not  only  of  this  village,  but  of  a  hundred  more,  for  aught  I  know,  to 
the  town  gates,  and,  in  a  most  outrageous  manner  demanded  satisfaction  of  the 
Kussian  governor,  for  the  insulting  their  priests,  and  burning  their  great 
Cham-Chi.Thaungu,*  such  a  hard  name  they  gave  the  monstrous  creature  they 
worshipped.  The  people  of  Nertzinskoy  were  at  first  in  a  great  consternation ; 
for  they  said  the  Tartars  were  no  less  than  thirty  thousand,  and  that,  in  a  few 
days  more,  they  would  be  one  hpndred  thousand  strong. 

The  Russian  governor  sent  out  messengers  to  appease  them,  and  gave  them  all 

*  Chav-Chi-Traunov  :->Of  this  barbarous  sounding  compound  name,  the  Editor 
takes  the  first  syllable  chamt  to  be  an  incorrect  spelling  of  Khan,  This  title  is  of  Tdtar 
(Tartar)  origin  and  signifies  Lord  ;  we  often  meet  with  it  in  East  Indian  correspondence 
and  literature  nnder  the  typographic  form  ofcawn;  which  the  Perstans  pronounce  em«, 
and  the  Turks  han:  the  difference  arises  from  softening  more  or  less  the  ga^tural  fc,  (9* 
pvcseuted  in  these  notes  by  fcfc  ^  at  the  broad  a  is  by  4  o|  am. 
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the  g«od  words  imagioabW.  Ht  assure^  them  he  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  tM 
there  had  not  a  soul  of  his  garrison  been  abroad;  that  it  could  not  be  from  any> 
body  there ;  and  if  they  would  let  him  know  who  it  was,  they  shouki  be  esem« 
phirily  punished.  They  returned,  haughtily,  that  aH  the  country  reverenced  th*  ^ 
greet  Charo-Cbi-Thaungu,  who  dwelt  in  the  son,  and  no  mortal  would  have 
dared  to  offer  violence  to  his  image,  but  some  christian  miscreants,*  so  they 
called  them,  it  seems;  and  th€^  tberefoce  denounced  war  against  him  and  all  the 
Russians,  who,  they  said,  were  miscreants  and  christians.  > 

The  governor,  still  patient,  and  unwilling  to  make  a  breach,  or  to  have  ao^ 
cause  of  war  alleged  to  be  given  by  him,  the  czar  having  strictly  charged  him  to 
treat  the  conquered  country  with  gentleness  and  civility,  gave  them  still  all  the 
good  words  he  cOold :  at  last,  he  told  them,  tliere  was  a  caravan  gone  towardt 
Biissiay  that  morning,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  some  of  them  wlio  had  done  them  this 
injury,  and  that,  if  they  would  be  satisfied  with  that,  he  would  send  after  them^ 
to  ioqaireinto  it.  This  seemed  to  appease  tliem  a  little,  and  accordingly  the • 
governor  sent  after  us*  and  gave  us  a  particular  account  how  the  thing  was,  inti* 
mating  withal,  that  if  any  in  our  caravan  bad  done  it,  they  should  make  their 
escape ;  but  that,  whether  they  had  done  it  or  no,  we  should  muHe  all  the  haste 
forward  that  was  possible ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  he  would  keep.ihem  ia. 
play  as  long  as  he  could. 

This  was  very  friendly  in  the  governor.  However,  when  it  came  to  the 
caravan,  there  was  nobody  knew  any  thing  of  the  matter ;  and,  as  for  us  tliat 
were  guilty,  we  were  the  least  of  all  topected :  none  so  much  as  asked  us  the 
iquestion.  However,  the  captain  of  the  caravan  for  the  time  took  tlie  hi^t  that 
the  governor  gave  us,  and  we  marched,  or»  travelled  two  days  and  two  nights, 
without  any  considerable  stop,  and  then  we  lay  at  a  village  called  Plothus ;  nor 
did  we  make  any  long  stop  here,  but  hastened  on  towards  Jarawena,  another  of 
the  czar  of  Moscov/s  colonies,  and  where  we  expected  we  should  be  safe»  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  here  we  began,  for  two  or  three  day's  march,  to  enter 
upon  a  vast»  nameless  desert,  of  which  1  shall  say  more  in  its  place,  end  which 
if  we  had  now  been  upon,  it  is  more  than  probable  we  had  been  all  destroyed. 
It  was  the  second  day's  march  from  Plothus,  that,  by  the  clouds  of  dii^  behind 
us,  at  a  great  distance,  some  of  our  people  began  to  be  sensible  we  were  pur- 
sued. We  had  entered  the  desert,  and  liad  passed  by  a  great  lake,  caUedSchaks» 
Osier,  when  we  perceived  a  very  great  body  of  horse  appear  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lake  to  the  north,  we  travelling  west.  We  observed  thoy  went  away  west  as 
vre  did,  but  had  supposed  we  would  have  taken  that  side  of  the  lake,  whereas  vre 
very  happily  took  the  south  side ;  and,  in  two  days  more,  we  saw  them  not, 
for  they,  believing  we  were  still  before  them,  pusiied  on,  till  they  came  to  the 
river  Udda:  this  is  a  very  ^reat  river  when  it  passes  farther  north;  but  where 
^ve  tame  to  it,  we  found  it  narrow  and  fordable.  ^ 

The  third  da^  they  either  found  their  mistake  or  had  intelligence  of  us,  and 
came  pouring  in  upon  us,  towards  the  dusk  of  the  evening.  We  had,  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  just  pitched  upon  a  place  for  our  camp,  which  was  very  con- 
venient for  the  night;  tor  as  we  were  upon  a  desert,  though  but  at  the  beginning 
of  it,  that  was  above  five  hundred  miles  over,  we  bad  no  towns  to  lodge  at,  and 
Indeed  expected  none  but  the  city  of  Jarawena,  which  we  had  yet  two  days 
march  to.  The  desert,  however,  had  some  few  woods. in  it  on  this  side,  and 
httle  rivers,  which  ran  all  into  the  great  river  Udda.     It  was  in  a  narrow  strait, 

m  I        I   ■■     I  »■    I    I  ■  I  !■  I  »  ■  ■■      I       »■       I  ■     ■       <  ■  ■■II    ■...       i»i  ■—■————.■—» 

*  Miscreant  ;  From  the  old  french  mccreant',  a  word  invented  by  tke  crusaders, 
find  confined,  in  that  language,  to  its  primitive  sense  of  misbelieving,  It  should  seem, 
that  the  zea)  of  our  ancestors  boiled  higher,  and  thai  they  branded  every  unbeliever 
as  a  rascal.  A  similar  prejudice  still  larks  in  the  minds  of  many  who  call  and  y^'haps 
think  themselves  christians.  This  word  seems  to  be  the  most  appropriate  trauslatioa 
of  the  epithet  with  which  the  mobamedana  usually  stigmatise  the  christians;  vit. 
ghealiooT  or  ghiafl^r  ;  this  19  generally  rendere4  in  english  by  the  wo^d  **-  i^del ;"  bui 
Uliscceaut  iroold  be  the  better  e^nivaleul^ 
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bAtWee»  two  sinallf  bot  Tery  thick  woods,  that  wt  pitchy  cor  Utde  camp  for  *■ 
that  night,  expecting  to  be  attack^  in  the  night. 

-Nobody  knew  but  ourselves,  what  we  were  porsaedfor;  bat  as  it  waiusoai 
for  the  Mogul  Tartars  to  go  about  in  iroups  in  that  desert,  so  the  caravans  ahvays 
fortify  themselves  every  night  against  tbeni,  as  against  anniea  of  robbers;  and  it 
was  therefore  no  new  thing  to  be  pursued. 

But  we  had  this  night,  of  all  the  nights  of  our  travels,  a  iBott  advantageous 
camp;  for  we  lay  between  two  woods,  with  a  little  rivulet  mnning  just  before 
our  firont;  ^  that  we  could  not  be  surrounded  or  attackedany  way,  but  in  our 
front  or  rear.  We  took  care  also  to  make  oar  front  as  strong  as  we  could,  by. 
pUcing  our  packs,  with  our  camels  and  horses,  all  in  a  line  on  the  inside  of  the 
river ;  and  we  felled  some  trees  in  our  rear* 

'  In  this  postnre,  we  encamped  for  the  night ;  but  the  enemy  was  upon  os, 
before  we  had  'finished  our  situation.    They  did  not  come  on  us  Kke  thieves,  a« 
we  expected ;  but  sent  three  messengers  to  us,  to  demand  the  men  to  be  deli- 
vered to  them  that  had  abused  their  priests,  and  burned  their-  god  .Charo-Cbi« . 
Thaongu,  that  they  might  bum  them  with  fire  i  and  upon  tliis,  they  said,  ibey 
would  go  away,  and  do  us  no  further  harm,  otherwise  thejr  would  burn  us  all  > 
with  lire.    Our  men  looked  verj  blank  at  this  message,  and  began  to  stare  at 
one  another,  to  see  who  looked  with  most  guilt  in  their  faces ;  hut, '  nobody'  was  the 
ivoitd,  nobodj  did  it.    The  leader  of  the  caravan  sent  word,  he  was  well  assured  it 
was  not  done  by  any  of  our  camp;  that  we  were  peaceable  merchants,  traTeliing> 
on  our  business ;  that  we  had  done  no  harm  to  them,  or  to  any  one  else ;  and  that- 
therefore  they  must  look  farther    for  their  enemies    who, had  injured  them, 
for  we  were  not  the  people;  so  desired  theia^  not  to  disturb  us,  for  if  they  did 
we  should  defend  ourselves. 

They  were  far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  (br  an  answer,  and  a  great  crovd 
of  them  came  down  in  the  morning,  by  break  of  day,  to  our  camp  ;  hut  seeing 
us  in  such  an  advantageous  situation,  they  durst  come  no  farther  than  the  brook 
in  our  front,  where  they  stood,  and  showed  us  sach  a  number  as  indeed  terri6ed 
us  very  much  ;  for  those  that  spoke  least  of  them  spoke  of  ten  thousand.  Here 
they  stood,  and  looked  at  us  awhile,  and  then,  setting  op  a  great  howl,  they  let  fly  a 
cloud  of  arrows  among-  us ;  but  we  were  well  enough  fortified  for  that,  for  we  were 
sheltered  under  our  baggage;  and  I  do  notrereemberthatoneman  of  us  was  hurt* 

Some  time  after  this,  we  saw  them  move  a  little  to  our  right,  and  expected 

them  on  the  rear;  when,  a  conning  fellow,  a  cossack,*  as  they  call  them,  of* 

-^ ' — ' ■-  J  - -^—^' 

*  Cossack: — The  celeBrity  which  the  warriors  so  denoi^iuated  have  recently  aitaiiie(l 
by  their  extraordinary  services  in  -v^ar,  invites  a  brief  notice  of  them.    They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  come  originally  from  the  region  of  mount  Caucasus,  and  established 
themselves  in  the  fine  and  boundless  plains  watered  by  the  Don  and  the  Volga.    la 
1(574,  they  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  russian  armies.    In  the  battle  of  Preass-i 
Eylao,  (1807)  when  the  french  cuirassiers  made  their  desperate  charge  on  the  russian  cen- 
tre, the  Ck>8aks  instantly  boredown  upon  them,  speared  thero^  unhorsed  them,  a^d  in  a  few 
moments  630  of  the  heroes  of-  the  Don  re- appeared  in  the  field  equipped  in  the  spoil 
of  the  slain.    A  subscription  was  afterwards  made  among  them,  to  defray  the  expense 
of  copveying  these  cuirasses  to  the  native  regions  of  the  hardy  conquerors,  wh^re 
they  will  be  preserved  as  memorable  trophies  of  their  prowess  in  war.     Both  as  a 
Boldjer,  and  an  iiidividual  in^time  of  peace,  the  Co$ah  has  a  character  peculiar  and  io-\ 
teresting.     Mounted  on  a  little  ill-conditioned  horse,  but  welfrbred  and  of  ^reat  speed, 
arroed  with  a  pike  of  from  14  to  16  feet  long,  with  a  short  whip  on  his  wrist,  a  pistol 
in  his  girdle,  and  a  sword,  he  is  a  formidable  and  desperate  enemy  in  the  field;  whilst, 
in  the  season  of  peace  and' in  his  own  country,  he  is  generous,  domestic,  affectionate, 
hospitable  to  the  stranger,  faithful  to  his  engagements,  and  present;  a  graceful  stiDplf- 
eitv  of  manners,  which  engages  confidence,  and  recommends  him  to  regard.    His  cof- 
turae  i^a  bluejacket,  a  pair  of  loose  trowaers,  short  boots,  a  black  cap  with  a  piuroe  on 
♦he  side,  and  a  white  or  black  short  circassiaii  hair-cloak.   •  (See,  Remains  of  the  toe 
SOUS  TWltDDELL,  Fellow  vf  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  4cc,     Edited  by  the  Rev. 
KouraT  T^vSoDELt,  Xitf.  London,  1815.)      The  Daskt^kip&ah,  or  plain  of  Kasak. 
extends  oh  either  ii'dc  of  the  Volga,  in  a  boundless  apace,  towards  the  laiV  and  iHtf 
Borjsthcues ;  and  is  supposed  to  contain  llie  primiliye  name  and  nation  of  the  Koak^, 
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Jttmwefift,  in  the  pay  of  the  Muscovites,  calling  to  the  leader  of  the'caremuiy  said 
to  him,  '*  1  will  send  all  these  people  awaj  to  Sibeilka.'*  This  was  a  city  four 
or  five  days' journey,  at  least,  to  the  souUi,  and  rather  behind  as.  So  he  take» 
his  bow  and  arrows,  and  getting  on  horseback,  he  rides  away  from  our  rear 
directly  as  it  were,  back  to  Nertzinskoy :  after  this,  be  takes*  a  great  cir- 
cuit about)  and  comes  to  the  army  of  the  Tartars,  as  if  he  had  been  sen^ 
express  to  tell  them  a  long  story,  that  the  people  who  had  burned  their  Cham<« 
Chi-Thangu  were  gone  to  Sibetlka,  with  a  caravan  of  miscreants,  as  he  called 
them,  that  is  to  say,  christians ;  and  that  they  were  resolved  to  burn  the  god 
Scbal-lsarg,  belonging  to  the  Tonguses. 

As  this  fellow  was  a  mere  Tartar,  and  perfectly  spoke  their  langaage,  he 
counterfeited  so  weU,  that  they  all  took  it  from  him,  and  away  they  drove,  in  a 
most  violent  hurry,  to  Sibeilka,  which,  it  seems,  was  almost  ^ve  days'  journey  ta 
the  south;  in  less  than  three  hours,  they  were  entirely  out  of  our  sight,  and 
we  never  heard  any  more  of  them,  nor  ever  knew  whether  they  went  to  that 
other  place  called  Sibeilka,  or  no. 

So  we  passed  safely  on  to  the  city  of  Jarawena,  where  there  was  a  garrison 
of  Muscovites ;  and  there  we  rested  five  days,  the  caravan  being  exceedingly 
fibtigued  with  the  last  day's  march,  and  with  want  of  rest  in  the  night.  \ 

FrOm  this  city  w^  had  a  frightful  deSert,  which  held  us  three-and- twenty  days* 
march.  We  furnished  ourselves  with  some  tents  here,  for  the  better  accommo- 
dating ourselves  in  th6  night;  and  the  leader  of  the  caravan  procured  sixteen^ 
carriages,  or  waggons,  of  the  coimtry,  for  carrying  our  water  and  provisions; 
and  these  carriages  were  our  defense  every  night  round  our  little  camp ;  so  tha^ 
had  the  Tartars  appeared,  unless  they  had  been  very  numerous  indeed,  they, 
would  not  havQ  been  able  to  hurt  us,       . 

We  may  well  be  supposed  to  want  rest  again  after  this  long  journey,  for  ia 
this  desert  we  saw  neither  house  nor  tree,  nor  scarce  a  bush.  We  saw,  indeed^ 
abundance  of  the  sable-hunters,  as  thoy  call  them  ;  these  are  all  Tartars,  of  tb» 
mogul  Ta'rtary,  of  which  this  country  is  a  part,  and  they  frequently  attack  smaU 
carnvans;  but  we  saw  no  numbers  of  them  together.-  I  was  curious  to  see 
the  sahle-skins  they  catched,  but  I  could  never  speak  with  them,  for  the^ 
dut^t  nop  c^nip  qear  us,  neither  durst  we  ^tra^gle  from  our  company  to  guj 
near  them^ 

After  we  had  passed  this  desert,  we  came  into  a  country  pretty  well  inhabited ; 
that  is  to  say,  we  found  town^  and  castles  settled  by  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  with 
garrisons  of  stationary  soldiers  to  protect  the  caravans,  and  defend  the  country 
against  the  TartarSi  who  would  otlierwise  make  it  very  dangerous  travelling  ;  and 
his  czarish  Majesty  has  given  such  strict  orders  for  the  well-guarding  the  caravans 
and  merchants,,  that  if  there  ^re  apy  Tartars  heard  of  in  the  country,  detach* 
toents  of  the  garrison  are  always  sent  to  see  travellers  safe  from  station  to  station^ 

Aiid  thus  the  governor  of  Adinskoy,  whom  I  had  an  opportunity  to  make  i^ 
Visit  to,  by  means  of  the  Scots-  merchant,  who  w'as  acquainted  with  him,  offered 
us  a  guard  of  fifty  men,  if  we  thought  there  was  any  danger,  to  the  next  station, 

I  thought  long  before  thi$,  (hat  as  we  came  nearer  to  Europe,  w^  should  findi 
the  country  better  peopled,  and  the  people  better  civilized ;  but  I  found  myself 
mistaken  in  both ;  for  wp  had  yet  the  nation  of  the  Tonguses  to  pass  through, 
where  we  saw  the  samfe  tokens  of  paganism  and  barbarity,  or  worse,  than  be- 
fore f  only  as  they  were  conquered  by  the  Muscovites^  and  entirely  reduced, 
they  were  not  so  dangerous;  but  for  rudeness  of  manners,  idolatry,  and  po1y« 
^heism,  no  people  in  the  world  ever  wept  beyond  them.  They  are  clottied  ali 
in  skins  x>(  beasts,  and  the^r  houses  are  buiit  of  the  s;ime.  You  know  not  a  ' 
roan  from  a  woman,  neither  by  the  ruggedness  of  their  countenances,  nor  their 
clothes;  and  in  winter,  when  the  groutid  is  covered  with  snow,  they  live  under 
ground,  in  houses  like  yaults^  which  have  cavities,  or  caves  going  frorp  one 
to  another,  "'  « 

.   |f  the  Tartars  had  their  Cl^ani-Cbl-Tbahgu  for  s^  whoje  village  or  country^ 
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ifceie  bad  Mis  In  everjhuC  and  every  cave?  bendea,  tbcy  wonlup  tin  fltan*  At 
•QSy  the  water,  the  saow^  and,  ia  a  word,  every  thing  they  do  not  mdentand, 
and  they  noderstaod  but  v^  Iktie;  so  that  almost  eveiy  elemeoty  every  anooni* 
aaon  thing,  sets  them  arsacrificin^ 

But  I  am  oo  mora  to  describe  people  Uian  ooootries,  any  farther  than  my 
own  story  comes  to  be  cooceraed  in  them.  I  met  with  nothing  which  was 
peculiar  to  myself  in  all  this  coaDtry,  which,  I  reckon,  was  from  the  desert  whidi 
I  spoke  of  last,  at  least  four  hundred  miles,  half  of  it  being  another  dnert,r 
vhich  took  us  op  twelve  days'  severe  travelling,  without  house,  tree,  or  bosh; 
bnt  we  were  obliged  again  to  carry  our  own  provisions,  as  well  water  as  bread. 
After  we  were  out  of  diis  desert,  and  had  travelled  two  days,  we  came  lo  Jaoe- 
mjf  a  muscovite  city  or  station,  on  the  great  river  Janezay.*  This  river,  they 
aald  us,  parted  Europe  from  Asia,  diottgh  our  map-nuikers,  as  I  am  told,  do  not 
apee^  to  it.  However,  k  is  certainly  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  antient 
Siberia,t  which  now  makes  a.  provtoce  only  of  the  vast  moscovite  empire^  but 
is  itself  equal  in  bigness  to  the  whole  empire  of  Germany. 

*  Janezat  ;  YaNisEv  : — ^Tbis  river  is  considered  as  deriving  it's  soavce  fton  tba 
VBOUntains  S.  W.  of  the  lake  Baikal*  in  the  river  there  called  Siakit ;  bat  the  turn 
Yenisey  is  not  iaip^rted  until  many  streams  have  joined,  when  it  holds  its  coans 
northward  to  the  arctic  ocean.  Yet  with  more  propriety  might  the  Yenisey  be  cod> 
sidered  as  deriving  from  the  Baikal^  whence  flows  the  Angara,  afterwards  improperly 
called  Tangoska,  being  a  stream  of  more  length  and  importance  than  the  Yenisey,  is 
that  the  name  of  Angara  might  be  coniinoed  ontil  it  flows  into  the  sea.  This  riTer  has 
some  rapids ;  but  is  imvigable  for  a  great  «ray.  The  Angara  is  said  to  be  about  a  mils 
in  breadth  when  it  issues  from- the  Baikal,  and  to  be  so  clear  that  the  pebbles  of  the 
bottom  may  be  seen  at  tbe  depth  of  two  fathoms.  The  cbannei  is  fall  of  rocks  for  the 
space  ef  aboot  a  mile  from  its  egress,  and  there  is  no  navigable  passage  except  aloog 
the  eastern  bank,  Tbe  river  Yenisey  gives  name  to  the  small  town  of  Yeniseiskt  whicfi 
Stands  on  iu  western  bank. 

f  Siberia  :— Even  the  poor  and  froaen  regions  of  the  north  attraeted  Uie  arms  of  the 
Moguls:  SHEZBANi-KAoffn,  brother  of  tbe  great  Batov*  led  an  ftordd  of  15000  familiet 
into  the  wilds  of  Siberia;  and  his  descendants  reigned  atTobolskoy  above  three  centoriei, 
till  the  russian  conquest.  The  spirit  of  enternnrise  which  pursued  the  coarse  of  tbe 
Oby  and  Yenisey  must  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  iby  sea.  After  brushing  away 
the  monstrous  fables  of  men  with  dogs'  heads  and  cloven  feet,  we  shall  find  that  15 
years  after  the  death  of  Zenobis,  the  Moguls  were  informed  of  the  name  and  manoeci 
of  the  Samoyeds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  polar  circle,  who  dwelt  in  subterraofoos 
hats,  and  derived  their  furs  and  their  food  from  tbe  sole  occupation  of  hunting.  See 
ICabfin's  relation  in  HackI/Vtt.  The  pedigree  of  the  Xcftoons  of  Siberia  is  given  by 
AauLPBAzi  :  Have  the  I^assiaoa  found  no  tafatar  chronicles  at  Tobolsk  ?  The  niters 
of  a  journey  to  Siberia  is  exceedingly  misunderstood  in  this  country,  and  by  tbe  world 
iu  general.  Such  a  degree  of  banishment  presents  to  our  minds  the  picture  of  efen 
thing  that  is  deplorable  in  the  lot  of  humanity — separation  from  home,  and  friends,  and 
beloved  pursuits — transportation  to  a  bleak,  dismai>  and  savage  region-r-the  exchange 
of  comforts  and  luxuries,  for  all  that  is  most  comfortless  and  wretched.  When  viewed 
a  little  nearer,  this  picture  has  no  such  frightful  aspect ;  and  a  man  must  both  see  what 
the  Russian  leaves,  and  have  a  detailed  account  of  what  he  is  doomed  to  in  his  new  rcsi* 
dence,  to  estimate  fairly  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  which  the  caprice  of  his  autocrat  maji 
at  any  moment,  and  without  any  reason,  compel  him  to  undergo.  Now  our  best  aothot 
(Dr.  E.  D.  Clabke)  represents  the  Hussians  as  by  no  means  strongly  attached  to  tbev 
native  soil,  and  as  knit  to  their  families  and  friends  by  ties  not  much  stronger.  The  life 
which  they  love  to  lead  is  so  brutal  and  sensnal,  that  its  gratifications  may  be  obtained 
in  one  part  of  the  world  as  easily  as  in  another,  and  in  all  situations  with  eqhal  facilitji 
aud  in  equal  perfection.  But,  so  numerous  are  the  emigrapta  to  Siberia,  that  the 
capita]  of  the  country  has  aseumed  a  very  soperipr  appearance ;  and,  in  readiipgthe 
description  of  it^  which  our  author  presents  us  wtth^  we  are  cert^unly  disposed  ie  nis« 
take  it  for  the  representation  of  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  civilixed  russian  cities. 
From  the  number  and  rank  of  the  exiles,  Tobolski  has  become  a  large  and  populous 
city,  enriched  with  shops,  full  of  what,  in  Russia,  must  be  deemed  sood  society,  adorued 
with  theatres,  %vith  private  assemblieei  and  with  plaees  of 'public  lesurt.    Wbtheie 


And  yet  htere  I  observed  ignor|iiice  aod  paganism  stilt  prevailed^  except  in 
tbe  muacovite  garriaops;  aU  the  countrj  betiveeB  the  river  Oby^  and  the  river - 
Janezay,  is  as  entirely  pagai^  and  the  people  as  barbarous,  as  the  remotest,  of 
the  Tartars;  nay,  as  any  natbo,  for  aught  I  know,  in  Asia  or  America,    I  also 
fooad,  which  i  observed  to  the  muscovite  governors  whom  I  bad  opportmiitji 
to  converse  with^  that  the  pagans  are  not  much  wiser,  or  the  nearer  Christianity,  ' 
for  being  under  the  muscovite  government ;  which  they  aeknowledged  was  true 
enough;  but  they  said  it  was  none  of  their  business;  that  if  the  czar  expected  , 
to  convert  his  Siberian,  or   tongui^e,  or  tartar  subjects,  it  should  be  done  by  • 
•ending  clergymen  among  them,  not  soldiers;  and  they  added  with  more  since-^ , 
rity  than  I  expected,  that  they  found  it  was  not  so  much  the  concern  of  their  - 
monarcli  to  make  the  people  christians,  as  it  was  to  make  them  subjects. 

From  this  river  to  the  great  river  Oby,  we  crossed  a  wild  uncultivated  country;  ; 
I  cannot  say  it  is  a  barren  soil,  it  is  only  bikrr^n  of  people,  and  good  manage-  y 
ment;  otherwise  it  is  in  itself  a  most  pleasant,  fruitful,  and  agreeable  country.  1 
What  iohabitants  we  found  in  it  are  all  pagans,  except  such  as  are  sent  amon^' 
them  from  Russia;  for  this  is  the  country,  I  mean  on  both  sides  the  river  Oby, 
whither  the  muscovite  criminals  that  are  not  pot  to  death,  are  banished,  and 
from  whence  it  is  next  to  impossible  they  should  ever  come  away. 

i  have  nothing  material  to  say  of  my  particular  affairs,  tillj  come  to  Tobol;* 
ski  f  the  capital  city  of  Siberia,  where  I  continued  some  time»  on  the  following 
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ipeet  with  boekselleis,  nwsqaerades,  frencb  hotels.  The  wines  of  France,  and  the  malt;* 
liquors  of  England  roav  be  had  there  as  at  Petersburg  or  Moscow.  The  gaiety  of  tho 
place  is  extolled  by  all  who  have,  either  as  soldiers  or  exiles,  been  forced  to  visit  it': 
provisions  are  so  cheap,  that  about  fifty  years  ago.  Dr.  Gmelin  found  it  possible  foV 
a  person  to  live  on  ten  roubles  (about  two  pounds)  a  year.  He  describes  it  as  the  «*  vcrj^ 
temple  of  Bacchus  and  ladoletice.**  It  is  no  wonder,  that  an  ofScer  of  considerable 
rank  in  the  russian  service  should  have  said,  that  he  would  rather  have  half  his  pay,  aB4 
'iVe  at  Tobolaki,  than  the  whole  of  it,  and  reside  at  St.  Petersburg;  and  that  many  of 
the  exiles  after  being  ordered  home,  have  anxiously  sought  to  return  thither.  ITicse 
particulars  may-  correct  our  notions  of  the  horrors  attending  a  sentence  of  expulsion  to 
Siberia ;  but  let  it  at  the  same  time  be  remembered,  that  the  desert  has  only  heea 
cultivated,  and  made  to  smile,  by  the  wanton  excess  to  which  the  russian  despots  have 
carried  their  power;  and  that  the  phenomenon  of  a  city  tolerably  populous  and  civilized* 
in  the  heart  of  Sibecis,  loOO.miles  from  Pjetersburg,  is  as  monstrous  and  unnatural  a 
thing,  as  the  parent  from  whence  it  sprang — the  despotism  which  reigns  at  PetersbiNg 
itself->tfae  boundless  power  which  outraged  nature,  by  planting  that  city  in  the 
xuarshes  of  the  Neva — and  which  profanes  it  still  more,  by  stunting  the  shoots  of  human 
happiness  there,  and  almost  every  where  else  in  that  enslaved  empire. 

*  Obt  : — ^The  Ob,  including  it's  wide  fiilh,  or  aestuary,  may  be  said  to  hold  a  course 
of  1900  miles,  while  that  of  the  Yenfsey  is  about  1750.  The  Ob  may  be  traced  from 
the  Alttn^noT^  (Golden  lake,)  in  latitude  51°  N.  if  it's  source  be  not  traceable  even 
along  the  river  Shabckan  to  latitude  47®.  The  upper  Irtish  flows  into  the  Saisan  lake, 
whence  (like  as  the  Rhone  traverses  the  Leman  lake)  it  issues  under  the  name  of  lower 
Irtish,  and  after  a  long  circuitous  course,  joins  the  Ob  below  Samarof.  It  rises  aboin 
latitude  45°,  and  perhaps  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  principal  stream.  Be  this  as  k 
may,  the  Ob,  piercing  the  Altaian  chain  pf  mountains,  after  having  received  many 
minor  streams,  passes  Kolivaui  and  at  some  distance  to  the  N*  receives  the  Tomm,  and 
other  large  rivers  from  the  £.  Bl'Iow  Saraarof,.;as  already  mentioned,  the  Ob  receives 
the  Irtish,  and  disembogues  in  a  gnlf  of  the  arctic  ocean,  thence  denominated  the  sea 
of  Ob.  It  is  navigable  almo^t'to  its  source,  or  at  least  to  the  lake  ofAlten :  it  abounds 
in  fish,  particularly  with  sturgeon,  but  which,  the  geographer  PiNEEaroN  says,  is  not 
so  much  esteemed  as  that  of  the  Irtish.  Thi^  is  universally  and  justly  considered  the 
largest  river  in  the  russian  empire.  The  shores  and  channel  are  generally  rocky  tilli 
the  Ob  receive  the  Ket;  after  wliich  the  course  is  through  clay,  marl,  sand,  and  morass. 

\  ToBOLSKi :— On  passing  the  Uralian  chain  of  mountains,  and  at  a  distance  of 
abpat  800  miles  £.  from  Moscow,  occurs  the  city  of  Tobolskoy,  standing  on  the  east 
haak  of  the  river  trtiBh.'  it  contains  about  150C0  iababilantsi  and  is  esteemed  tlW 


.  Ve  had  been  noir  almoit  wren  nvmths  on  oar  joarnej,  aad  wiatar  brgaa  ta 
coiDe  on  apace ;  wbereapon  nij  partner  and  I  called  a  coanol  abOBt  onr  pxitt- 
cular  a&ir^  in  whicfi  ire  foond  it  proper,  coosidetii^  tint  we  wa«  boaad  for 
En^ad,  and  not  for  Moscow,  to  consider  liow  to  dispose  of  oarselres.  Hkj 
told  DS  of  tlrdgei  and  rein-deer,  to  carry  ai  over  the  snow  is  the  winter  time; 
and,  indeed  the*  hare  uch  things,  as  it  would  be  iocredible  to  relate  ihe  parU' 
culan  of,  bj  which  means  the  Rastians  travel  tnore  in  winter  than  the;  can  in 
Himmer ;  because  in  these  sleds  (hev  are  able  to  run  night  aiKl  dav;  the  smdh, 
lieini;  froieo,  ii  one  iinirerMl  corenng  to  nature,  bj  which  the  biHs  and  ntM 
ibe  rivers;  tbe  takes,  are  all  soMMih,  and  hard  as  a  stone;  and  (bev  run  npoa  tlt| 
Mrface,  withoot  any  regard  to  wbat  is  uDdemeatb. 

But-1  had  no  occasion  t«  pudi  at  a  winter  Juurike;  of  ibis  kind;  I  waibonnd 
to  England,  not  to  Moscow,  and  my  route  lay  two  ways;  either  I  must  go  on, 
OS  tbe  caravan  went,  till  I  came  to  Jnroslaw,  and  then  go  off  west  for  Narva,  and 
tbe  gulph  of  Finland,  and  so  either  by  sea  or  land  tn  Dantue,  where  I  might 
poiiibly  sell  my  china  car^n  to  good  advantage;  or  1  must  leave  tbe  caravan  st 
a  llule  town  nn  tbe  Dwina,  from  whence  I  had  hut  nx  days,  by  water,  to  Arch« 
anjje],  and  from  thence  might  be  sure  of  ihipjnng,  either  to  England,  HoUand, 
or  IlambuT^. 

Now  to  K0  0"7  of  these  journeys  in  the  winter  would  have  beenpTeposterous; 
fur  as  to  Daiiizic,  tbe  Baltic  would  be  frozen  up,  nnd  I  conld  not  get  passage,  and 
to  go  by  laud  iu  tbo.se  countries  was  far  less  safo  than  among  tbe  mogul  Tartars; 

capital  of  Sibeni.  But  it  is  more  dutiiiguished  at  Ihe  leudence  of  tlie  governor,  lud 
■■  an  arcbiepiscopal  lee,  iIibd  for  ihe  importance  of  its  commerce.  The  apper  (o«u 
Mandi  on  a  hill,  and  cniitaini  a  ilone-built  fortrna  of  some  strengtb.  Indian  comiixi- 
dlliei  are  brought  hither  by  lialnuk  and  bokarian  mecchanti  ;  and  ptovisiaoi  ir* 
clieap  and  plentiful.  Il'i  geographical  >ite  is  in  Sf?  if  H.eS'ib  E,'  Tbe  at^ 
coDnt  Ufa  joamey  to  Siberia  iu  the  year  1761,  gives  the  fallowing  antlii-mic  description 
of  this  city  : — '<  Tobotttii  Is  tbe  capital  of  Sihtria,  &c.  &c.  &g.  tlte  clergy  consiui 
of  about  40  monk)  or  prieiti,  three  of  whom,  including  tbe  srclibishdp,  all  nallnei 
of  Poland,  are  acquainted  with  the  latin  tongoe.  Tbe  manner  of  the  pcoph 
are  the  Mme  willi  those  already  detcribcd,  except  thai  they  are  more  rurtupi. 
1'he  women,  o(  all  mnki  and  agei,  piinl ;  tlirj  are  in  genetaJ  very  handumc, 
bat  bane  not  the  feminine  loflnFas  which  is  the  principal  chana  of  tbe  ki.  Thii  ciiy 
bad  once  a  comnderable  trade  to  Cliina,  hy  caravana ;  t^ui  the  motoal  liDivery  of  ttie 
iua>ian  and  chrntie  merchanli,  aooo  reduced  il  to  a  languiihlng  state ;  and  aome  dif> 
fereoces  which  arose  between  the  two  powvn  have  aince  totally  deslroyvd  il.  The* 
differences  aroie  from  a  revolution  which  happened  among  Ihe  Zangor  Cdlnia'ci,  aftft 
the  death  of  CiiiiaN-ciiEBiH,  whi«ti  bajipeucd  in  V^-    GaLpaN-CBxsiit  was  ¥<f^ 
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tetwts^  to  g6,t6  AjnchAngri  in  OctoKer,  all  the  ships  Woold  h^  goniB  from  thettoa^ 
^od'eVieii  tSe  mtrchancs,  who  dwell  there  in  sunmier,  r<etice  south  to  Mosoofvr 
in  the  winter  when  the  ships  are  gone;  so  that  I  should  GaTe  nothing  hot  e» 
tremitj  of  cold  to  encounter^  with  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  must  lie  thert  in  > 
an  empty  town  all  the  winter.  So  that,  updn  the  wholei*  I  thought  it  much 
my  biette^  way  to  let  thi^  caravan  go,  add  to  make  provision  td  winter  where 
I  wAsj  vtjr.  atTobolski,  in  Siberia,  in  this  latitude  of  sixty  degrees,  where  I  was^ 
sore  of  three  things  to  wear  dut  a  cold  winter  with ;  viz*  plenty  of  provision, 
such  as  the  country  afforded,  a  warm  house,  with  fuel  enough^  and  excellent 
company:  cf  all  yrhich  I  shall  give  a  full  account  in  its  place; 

I  was  now  in  a  quite  different  climate  from  my  beloved  island,  wheire  I  never 
felt  cdid,'  except  when  I  had  my  AgUe;*  on  the  contrary,  I  had  much  to  do  to 
•bearany  clothes  on  my  back,  and  never  made  any  fine  but  without  doors,  and 
for  my  necessity,  in  dressing  my  food,  &c.    Now  I  made  me  three  good  vests^ 


.L^Jm 


.  CauH,  or  sovereigD,  of  iM  nation  which-  inhabited  that  part  of  Northern  Tartary, 
which  is  sitoated  betw^HSiberia  an^X^ina.  This  nation  admitted  no  sovereign  bat 
its  Kouj  and  iS^n  the  oVh  of  GMa^^^m^nin  a  civil  war  broke  out  among  several 
competitors  to  succeed  him.  '^hH^Hj^  who  d^aded  the  power  of  this  nation, 
.which  was  become  formidable  to  aH^ffeighbonrs^  contrived  first  to  weaken  it  on  this 
eceaaion>  by  favouring  each  of  the  competitors  by  turns,  and  then  to  fall  upon  the  con^ 
qaeror,  and  destroy  his  power  at  once.  The  name  of  this  prince  was  AMOua- 
SAMAN ;  and  the  wretched  remains  of  this  once  mighty  nation,  consisting  of  about 
20,000  families^  took  shelter  under  the  protection  oJP  Russia,  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Wolga*  Amoursaman,  after  having  wandered  from  place  to  place,  at  last  retired  to 
ihe  frontiers  of  Siberia,  in  1757,  where  he  died  of  the  smajl-pox,  according  to  the 
rossian  accoont.  The  Chinese,  as  soon  as  they  heard  he  had  retired  to  Siberiik 
demanded  that  he  should  be  delivered  up,  or,  as  the  Russians  say,  that  he  should 
be  confined  fUr  life.  It  is  said,  that  he  continued  a  long  time  at  Tobolski,  tho'  the 
Russian  account  makes  no  mention  uf  it;  and  that  when  h^  was  dead  the  body  was 
sent  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia,  whither  the  Chinese,  sent  commissaries,  moro  than 
once,  to  examine  the  body." 

*  Agub  : — See,  page  SJi.  In  the  hot  fits  of  fever  the  following  are  the  usual  means  of 
relief,  Decrease  the  irritations  by  blood-letting,  and  other  evacuations ;  by  cold  water 
taken  into  the  stomBch,or  injected  as  an  enema,  or  used  eziemally ;  by  cold  air  breathed 
into  the  lungs,  and  diffused  oyer  the  skin ;  with  food  of  less  stimulus  than  customary.—* 
As  a  cold  fit,  or  paroxysm  of  im^tivity  of  some  parts  of  the  system,  generally  precedes 
the  hot  fit,  or  paroxysm  of  eiertioni  by  which  the  sensorial  power  becomes  accumnla* 
ted,  this  cold  paroxysm  should  be  prevented  by  stimulant  ifnedicines  and  diet,  as  wine, 
opium,  bark,  warmth,  cheerfulness,  anger,  surprise.  (^Zoonomia :  i,  95.)  In  diseases 
occasioned  by  a  defect  of  sensorial  exertion  as  the  ague,  nervous  fever.  &c.  increase 
Jhe  stimulation  above  its  natural  quantity  for  some  weeks,  till  a  new  habit  of  mor» 
energetic  contraction  of  the  fibres  be  established.  This  is  to  be  done  by  wine,  opium, 
bark,  steel,  given  at  exact  periods,  and  in  appropriate  quantities ;  for  if  these  medicines 
%e  giveh  in  such  quantity  as  to  induce  the  least  degree  of  intoxication,  a  debility  sue- 
ceeds  from  the  useless  exhaustion  of  spirit  of  animation  in  consequence  of  too  great 
exertion  of  the  muscles  or  organs  of  sense.  To  these  irritative  stimuli,  should  be  added 
the  sensitive  ones  of  cheerful  ideas,  hope,  affection.  Change  the  kinds  of  stimulus. 
The  habits  acquired  by  the  constitution  depend  on  such  nice  circumstances,  that  when 
one  kinjji-eC^stimulns  ceases  to  excite  'the  sensorial  power  into  the  quantity  of  exertion 
necessaiMb  health,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  change  the  stimulus  for  another  apparently 
simi^^  quantity  and  quality.  Thus  when  wine  ceases  to  stimulate  the  constitution, 
opiiflpm  appropriate  doses  supplies  the  defect;  and  the  contrary.  This  is  also 
'observed  in  tlie  effects  of  cathartic  medicines,  when  one  loses  its  power,  another,  ap« 
^parently  less  efficacious,  will  succeed.  Hence  a  change  of  diet,  drink,  and  stimulating 
medicines/ lif^  often  advantageous  in  diseases  of  debility  (ibid,  p.  96.)  AMEaico 
y s s»lfec r  dasertbes  cold  bathing  as  the  remedy  for  fever  which  wat  used  by  the  Ameri« 
can  Sbdians;  bnt  they  accompanied  it  with  a  practice  which  roust  have  counteracted 
its  benefiqial  effects.  "  Cum  eorum  qitempiam  febricitore  eontigit,  hard  qudfebria  eum 
osperius  iayHtfto',  tpmm  infrS^U^tissimam  aquam  immergunt  ^  Halteant,  pontmodumqng 
J^duiu  hQTM  eir^a  jg*^"*,  swjtftyn,  dotiec  plurmum  calescatt  currete  ctrecurre  poguntt, 
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^Hkk  li^  tobM  or  p*H  o*et  tlwin,  to  hai^  dowa  to  th«  feet,  Ad  baHoi 
doM  to  tba  wrists,  and  all  ibese  lined  with  furs,  ta  maka  them  tufficjentlj 

Ai  ts  a  warn  boose,  I  most  confess  I  Kreatlj  dislike  oar  tra;  in  Englud, 
of  mskiog  files  in  everv  tooqi'iii  the  house,  in  open  chimnejs,  which,  nixe  ibe 
fire  was  out,  alwaji  kspt  the  air  in  the  room  cM  as  the  clinuie.  But  takiii| 
•■fnpnrtmeDt  in  ■  good  honse  in  the  town,  I  ordeied  a  chimner  Co  be  built  hke  a 
fornace,  in  the  centre  of  fix  Berera]  rooms,  like  a  sCora,  the  funnel  ta  csr;  ika 
smoke  went  np  one  way,  the  door  to  come  at  the  fire  w«m  in  aimther,  and  sU 
the  rooms  were  kept  equkU;  waim,  but  nu  fire  seen;  like  as  the;  heat  the  b^iui 
in  England. 

I    Bj  this  means  we  had  always  the  lame  climate  in  all  the  rooms,  and  an  cqasl 
heat  tm  preserted;  and  bow  cold  soerer  it  was  without,  it  was  alwajs  wina 
within ;  and  jet  we  saw  no  Sre,  nor  were  e»er  incommoded  with  any  smoke. 
-   Tbe  most  wonderfiil  thing  of  all  was,  that  it  should  be  possible  to  meet  wiih 
good  conpan;  here,  in  a  country  so  barbarous  ns  tk^of  the  most  nurth«r]f 

eof  Europe,  near  the  frozeo  ocean^ud  within  ^^a  very  few  deGreei  U 
I  Zembla.*  ■^■Et'        ^^  ^ 

'  But  this  being  the  coontry  whither  (bfl^^HminBli  oTMuscory,  as  I  ob<erv«d 
before,  are  all  banished;  this  city  wasln^V  noUem^jiprinces,  geiitlenwn, 
CnloTieii,  and,  in  short,  all  degrees  of  the  nobiUcy,  gentry,  ^diery,  and  cnurtien 
of  Muscovy.  Here  were  the  famous  prince  Galliltlien,  or  Gatoffken  and  his  son; 
ihe  old  general  Robostiaky,  and  several  other  persona  of  note,  and  some  ladies. 
By  means  of  my  Scots  merchROt.  whom,  nevertheless,  I  parted  with  here,  I 

'f  ptttTtmt  ad  donaiendum  deftnat,  qu*  quufcm  medieimaUo  coaiplitm  eorum  miUli 
tolilui  vidimul.' 

1^  fullowing  srewelt^athenticaltddoniMlic  recipes  for  ihe  ireMnient  oT  tgoei. 

'  Hsif  an  ounce  powdered  bsrk,  one  scnpls  af  salt  of  tartar,  a  qovrter  of  a  pialof 
brand;,  and  half  a  pint  of  apiing-wicer,  to  Ih  ahaken  well  logelhei,  and  ts  infusa  tunily 
fonrboiin:  take  two  ipoonfnli  evet;  two  hours  (ill  the  fit  be  Hopped  j  after  that  Iks 
tame  qiunlit;  to  be  taken  two  or  three  times  ■  day.  •  ■ 


• 

)^     Salt  of  warmwwid    gr.  fO. 

Snake  toot, .... gr.  30. 

Bark,...' ,.M.     1. 

Inliue  for  tliree  days  in  half  a  pint  of  brand;.    Dose^-^  wine  glass  h^-nlA 

inaiaing.    Tbe  Die  of  this  mediciDe  to  be  preceded  b;  an  emetic  ' 

IV. 

Thisrectptisralbetofa  preventive  kind  a^sinst  agoe,  by  checking  the  accumuUlim 

•f  bilious  nattei  in  tbe  first  pauages. 

K     Putv.  Rlisi.  ) 

Sapon...;.   J    a  3.1. 
AI«sSoc.     ) 
Tarl.  emet  gr.  iii, 
yi.  ut  fiani  pi 
Diue: — from  1  to3  pills  to  be  lakrn  occa 

*  Novi-Zehbla  '. — properly  Simyii  Ztmlia,  I 

^d  to  connst  of  five  iilei,  bat  the  cbaniieli  b  i 

walrusw),  arctic  foiei,  white  bears,  arid  a  few 
^eserli  and  ate  occtiionally  hunted  by  the  pec 
Zemlia  is  KarifcDjr.Jllie  sea  of  Kara]  in  which 

tPiKasaTOK.)  TJi<  iJ«nd  ii.now  foiind,  fn 
iiected  by  a  narrow  strait,  but  nearlj  the  v 
ploced,  frum  the  flate  (N.  £.  puini)  where 
'  1596.   IliiOBthemdiviiiun  waiformeilj  knoi  i 

orWsygate;   (MiBTi^i   in    his  voy^e  to  j 
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made  m  aoqi4iataDoe  wkh  meral  of  these  gentlemen^*  and  some  of  them  tt  tbtf 
first  niAk;  and  from  these,  in  the  long  winter  nights  in  which  I  staid  h^re,  I 
received  several  agreeable  visits.  It  was  talking  one  night  with  a  certain  princOji 
one  of  the  banished  ministers  of  state  belonging  to  the  czar  of  Mascovy,  thai 
iof  talk  of  my  particular  case  began.  He  had  been  tellinp  me  abundance  of  fine 
things,  of  the  greatness,  the  magnificence,  the  doroinions,  and  the  absoluttt 
power  of  the  emperor  of  the  Russians.  I  interrupted  him,  and  told  him  I  was 
a  greater  and  more  powerful  prince  than  ever  the  czar  of  Muscovy  was,  though 
my  dominions  were  not  so  large,  nor  my  people  so  many.  The  rustian  grandee 
looked  a  little  surprised;  and,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  upon  me|  began  to  wonder 
what  I  meant. 

I  told  him  his  wonder  would  cease  when  I  had  explained  myself.  First,  I  told 
him' I  bad  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  f  of  all  my  subjects i 
that,  notwithstanding  my  absolute  power,  I  had  not  one  person  disaffected  to  my 
government  or  to  my  person  in  all  my  dominions.  He  shook  his  head  at  that,  and 
said,  there  indeed  I  outdid  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  t  told  him,  that  all  the  lands 
in  my  kingdom  were  my  own,  and  all  my' subjects  were  not  only  my  tenants,  but 
tenants  at  will;  that  they  would  all  fight  for  me  to  the  last  drop;  and  that  never 
tyrant,  for  such  I  acknowledged  myself  to  bei  was  ever  so  universally  beloved^ 
and  yet  so  horribly  feared  by  his  subjects. 


^^^■■""*-"*^«<M"«M>*MMMHM»aW«MaMMnMWHHli^MitfaMiMM*« 


•tniitfl  of  Hindlopen  were  to  called  from  the  word  Weihen  (blowing),  a  term  at  present 
confined  to  a  small  island,  at  the  entrance  of  those  Straits  wbich  separate  it  from  Russia* 
Of  Nora  Zembla  little  is  known  beyond  two  capes  on  its  N.  W^  coast,  Britwin  and 
Nasiao,  to  called  by  the  sorvirors  ander  HECMSKtRkB,  and  one  of  its  northern 
promontories,  the  point  of  which  has  received  the  name  of  Cape  Zelanda :  to  the  east* 
ward  of  this,  and  at  the  opening  of  a  bay,  three  small  inlands  have  been  discovered* 
The  rossians,  as  Mr.  Baiirinoton  informs  us  (MUceUanietf  page  SS),  not  only  disco-  . 
▼er^d,  but  lived  several  years  in  the  island  of  Maloy  Bran,  which  lies  between  Sptts^  « 
bergen  and  Nova  Zembla^  and  extends  from  N.  latitude  77^  S^  to  78*  45*.  The 
northern  point  of  Nova  Zembla  according  to  the  latest  russian  maps  is  nearly  in  ^7^. 
Mr.  Ls  Motfiin  pnbKshed  a  memoir  concerning  the  longitnde  of  Nova  Zembla  in  th« 
history  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  for  1799.    (Naufrt^ut',  ii.  53^) 

*  GsNTrEMBN.— Of  the  words  gentUu,  gentUkomme,  gentleman,  two  etymologies  are  * 
offered  :  1,  from  the  barbarians  of  the  fifth  century,  the  soldiers  and  at  length  the  st>n« 
^oerors  of  the  roman  empire,  who  were  vain  of  their  foreign  nobility ;  and  2,  from  thtf 
sense  of  the  civilians,  who  consider  getftilit  as  synonymous  with  ingcnuut.    SsLnsN  ' 
inclines  to  the  first :  hot  the  latter  is  more  pure  as  well  as  probable. 

f  FoftTtTVE.    Ha>.    Luck.    CnAtfCE.-^Fors,  whence  fortune,  means  a  lot;  and 
probably  describes  a  stake  at  some  principal  game,  in  which  the  venturers  were  fewer 
than  at  the  game  of  hap ;  for  a  misfortune  is  a  more  serious  evil  than  a  mishap;  yet  by 
an  unaccountable  contradiction  to  be  fortunate  is  less  than  to  be  hap]>y.    In  the  north 
of  England  lake,,  means  to  play,  to  game.    The  colateral  gothic  infinitive  luikan  means 
to  exult.     Food,  staked  any  Where  as  a  bait,  in  order  to  draw  wild  animals  into  a  snare  • 
is  called  in  german  IoCil«0pdj9f«    From  these  indications  it  seems  probable  that  the 
substantive  luck,  roust  orinpihally  have  meant  first  the  thing  staked  to  be  played  for  }  ' 
next,  the  game,  or  critical  point  which  determines  success;  and  lastly,  the  unknown  . 
cause  of  casual  event  in  general:  good-luck;  bad-luck.     When  the  word  luek  is  used 
without  an  epithet,  it  has  a  favourable  sense :  he  has  a  run  of  luck ;  that  is,  of  good  . 
luck  :  he  is  a  Incky  man;  that  is  he  winsy  or  succeeds.    Hap  is  Welch,  and  fortuna  i»' 
latin,  for  lock.    The  adjectives  happy  and  fortunate  are  taken  in  a  favorable  sense. 
Mishap  and  misfortune  are  the ' antithetic  substantives;  but  unhappy  and  anfortunate   , 
are  the  antithetic  adjectives.    What  games  were  in  early  use  among  the  Welch  and  the 
I<atins,  is  of  difficult  investigation.     It  should  seem  that  hap  roust  have  roeant  a  stakur 
raised  by  the  contribution  of  numbers  for  the  venture,  or  hap-hazarded  seems   not  to 
be  a  very  stinialaut  idea :  perhaps  I  may  succeed.    On  the  contrary,  the  thhig  won 
roust  have  borne  a  very  large  relation  to  the  venture :  the  happus,  the  happy  man,  or 
winner,  announces  complete  satisfaction.    Nap-nap,  whence  our  hob-nob,  is  Cimbric 
£;rr'r«sbly..    A  mishap,  a  disappointment  as  to  the  prize,  describes  but  a  subordinata 
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khtt  amnsiiig  diem  with  tliese  fiddles  in  government  for  a  wbile,  I  opeom 
iBbt  case,  and  told  them  the  story  at  laif^e  of  my  living  in  the'  island^  and 


degree  of  ▼ezatkm.  Lack,  seeing  to  he  the  abttract  espressioo  or  personification  of 
«¥en  chance ;  fortune*  of  chance  moderatelj  onereD ;  and  hap  of  wtrj  aoeven  risk. 
To  be  Inckj  is  lea  than  to  be  fortunate  ;  to  be  fortunate,  leas  than  to  be  happy:  yet 
to  be  nnlacky  is  more  constantly  mortifying,  and  to  be  unhappy  it  more  decidedly 
Imngenty  than  to  be  occasionally  unfortunate.  Chance,  means  a  die.  It  is  cona^ 
quently  applicable  to  efen,  or  uneven  risks,  to  sis-uce,  or  ambcs-ace  competitions. 
-Whatever  results  from  cansea^o  nneeitain  in  their  opeiation,  as  the  resting  of  a  die 
on  any  one  of  its  six  bases,  is  said  to  happen,  or  take  place,  by  chalice. 

**  Uncommon  ehanees  common  men  can't  bear." 

The  adjectiTC  chance,  excites  no  favorable  idea:  chance-medley  is  accidental 
daughter :  the  meeting  of  chance  companions  may  be  unlocky  or  lucky :  a  chance^ful 
jeopardy  is  a  risk  leaning  to  disappointment.  Mis-chance  is  the  antithetic  substantive. 
Bhetors  call  fortune  fickle,  and  chance  blind.  Haply  means  by  chance :  happily  by 
good  chance.  He  who  gains  riches  is  srfUl  to  acquire  a  fortune,  even  when  they  are 
obtained  by  slow  industry.  Mishap  excites  the  idea  of  a  distress  somewhat  ridiculous; 
as  when  a  man  bruises  his  nose,  or  is  jilted  by  his  mistress.  Lock  is  not  used,  like 
hap  and  fortune,  of  a  man's  general  lot,  or  destiny  in  life ;  bat  only  of  particular 
occurrences. 

It  n  to  the  imperfection  of  the  human  mind,  and  not  to  any  irregularity  in  the  nature 
of  things,  that  our  ideas  of  chance  and  probability  are  to  be  referred.  Events  which 
to  one  man  seem  accidental  and  precarious,  to  another,  who  is  better  informed,  or  who 
has  more  power  of  generalisation,  appear  to  be  regular  and  certain.  Contingency  and 
verisimilitude  are  therefore  the  oflbpring  of  boman  ignorance,  and*  with  an  intellect  of 
the  highest  order,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  any  existence.  In  fact,  the  laws  of  the 
naterial  world  have  the  same  infallible  operation  on  the  minute  and  the  great  bodies 
of  the  universe;  and  the  motions  of  the  formier  are  as  determinate  as  those  of  the  latter. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  water  or  of  air,  of  which  the  condition  is  not  defined  by  rules 
as  certuin  as  that  of  the  sun  or  the  planets,  and  that  has  not  described  from  the 
beginning  a  trajectory  determined  by  mechpnical  principles,  snhjected  to  the  law  of 
.  continuity,  and  capable  of  being  mathematically  defined.  This  trajectory  is  therefore 
in  itself  a  thing  knowable,  and  would  be  an  object  of  science  to  a  mind  informed  of  all 
the  original  conditions,  and  possessing  an  analysis  that  could  follow  them  through  their 
various  combinations.  The  same  is  true  of  every  atom  of  lliis  material  world ;  so  that 
nothing  but  information  sofficiently  extensive,  and  a  calculas  sufficiently  powerful,  is 
ivantingto  reduce  all  things  to  certainty,  and,  from  the  condition  of  the  world,  at  any 
one  instant  to  dedoce  its  condition  at  the  next;  nay  to  integrate  the  formala  in  which 
those  momentary  actions  are  iaduded,  and  to  express  all  the  phenomena  that  ever 
have  happened,  or  ever  will  happen,  in  a  function  of  dnration  reckoned  from  any  given 
.instant.  This  is  in  truth  the  nearest  approach  that  we  can  make  to  the  idea  of  Offloi<- 
acience$  of  the  wisdom  which  presides  over  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  things ; 
over  the  falling  of  a  stode  as  well  as  the  revolution  of  a  planet ;  and  which  not  only 
numbers  and  named  the  stars,  but  even  the  atoms  that  compose  them. 

In  oor  time  it  has  happened,  that  the  testimony  produced  in  support  of  a  set  of 
extraordinary  facts»  hss  been  confirmed  by  a  scrupulous  examination  into  the  natural 
history  of  the  facts  themselves.  When  the  stones  which  were  said  to  have  fallen  from 
the  heavens  and  called  "  uranolites,"  came  to  be  chemically  analysed,  they  were  found 
to  have  the  same  characters,  and  to  consist  of  the  same  ingredients,  nearly  in  the  same 
proportions.  Now,  let  as  suppose  two  such  instances: — the  fir»t  person  gives  the  stones 
into  the  hands  of  a  naturalist,  and  their  characters  are  ascertained ;  the  second  does  so 
likewise,  and  the  stones  have  the  same  character.  Now  if  this  character  were  one 
which,  like  that  of  sandstone,  or  of  limestone,  belongs  to  a  numerous  class,  the  chance 
of  the  agreement  might  be  considerable,  because  the  chance  that  the  second  observer 
should  fall  on  a  stone  exactly  of  the  same  species  with  the  first,  would  be  as  the  uumb<-r 
of  the  stones  existing  of  that  species,  divided  by  the  whole  number  of  stones,  of  all 
difi^erent  species  existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  This,  with  regard  to  sandstone 
or  limestone,  might  be  a  large  fraction ;  and  the  co*incidence  of  the  two  testimonies 
in  a  falsehood  might  not  be  extremely  improbable*  But  if  the  species  is  a  very  rare 
4(»e,  the  probability  of  the  -  co-incidence  becomes  extremely  small.    Suppose,  fut 
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Ibow  I  managed  both  myself  and  the  people  there  that  were  under  me,  joat  d^ 
I  have  since  minuted  it  down.  They  were  exceedingly  taken  with  the  stury, 
and  especially  the  princey  who  told  me  wiih  a  sigh,  that  the  true  greatness  of  life 
was  to  be  master  of  ourselves :  that  he  would  not  have  exchanged  such  a  state 
of  life  as  mine,  to  have  been  cznr  of  Muscovy,  and  that  he  found  mote  felicity 
in  the  retirement  be  seemed  to  bo  banished  to  there,  than  ever  he  found  in  the 
highest  authority  he  enjoyed  in  the  court  of  his  master  the  czar;  that  the  heighl 
of  human  wisdom  was,  to  bring  bur  tempers  down  to  our  circumstances,  and  to 
make  a  calm  within,  under  the  weight  of  the  greatest  storm  without.  When 
he  came  6rst  hither,  he  said,  he  used  to  tear  the  hair  from  his  head,  and  the 
clothes  from  his  back,  as  others  had  done  before  him ;  but  a  little  time  and 
consideration  had  made  him  look  into  himself,  as  well  as  round  him»  to  things 
without:  that  he  found  the  mind  of  man,  if  it  was  but  once  brought  to  reflect 
upon  the  state  of  universal  life,  and  how  little  this  world  was  concerned  in  its  ^ 
true  felicity,  was  perfectly  capable  of  making  a  felicity  for  itself,  fully  satisfying* 
to  itself,  and  suitable  to  us  own  best  ends  and  desires,  witli  but  very  little  assist- 
ance from  the  world  :*that  air  to  breathe  in,  food  to  sustain  life,  clothes  fot 

example,  that  it  is  a  specieSf  numeroot  in  a  mediam  degree ;  and  as  there  are  reckonecf 
abont  261  species,  let  as  suppose  that  the  individuals  of  the  species  to  which  the  mete- 
oric stones  belong  amount  to  ^th  part  of  all  the  stones  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  accidental  coincidence  of  the  second  witness  with  the  £rst  is  denoted  by  the  fric« 
^'®°  !Si>  c'f  A  ^hird  with  the  other  two,  by  ^  X  ^=:  siHt  >  °^^  fourth  with  the  other 
three,  by^^.,;  and  so  on.    As  there  are  more  than  ten  such  cases,  the  chance  of  deceit 

or  imposture  is  not  more  than  ^j,  e  that  is,  1  divided  by  the  ninth  power  of  361,  or  bjf 
■  numher  so  large  as  to  consbt  of  29  places.  This  fraction,  though  extremely  small* 
is  vastly  greater  than  the  troth.  The  individaals  of  this  species,  instead  of  making 
a  f61tK  part  of  all  the  stones  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  makt,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
part  of  them  at  all.  H«r«,  therefore,  we  have  a  testimony  confirmed,  and  rendered 
^ite  independent  of  oor  previous  knowlfdxc  of  the  veracity  of  the  witnesses. 

The  troth  of  the  descent  of  these  stones  on  the  evidence  of  testimony  alone,  woold 
have  been  long  before  it  gained  entire  credit;  and  scepticism  with  respect  to  it  would 
have  been  just  aTid  philosophical.  In  certain  states  of  their  information  nien  may,  ou 
good  grounds,  reject  the  truth  altogether. 

Tlie  solution  of  anpther  curious  problem  is  closely  connected  with  the 'precede 
ing.  An  event  having  happened  a  certain  number  of  times  in  succeMion,  what 
is  the  probability  that  it  will  happen  once  more.  When  the  number  of  times 
tbo  event  has  happened  is  small,  ttie  formula  that  contains  the  answer  to  this  qnes* 
tion  is  considerably  complicated;  when  the  number  is  very  great,  it  is  extremely 
simple.    Suppose  the  number  to  be  n,  the  chance  that  the  same  event  will  again  occur* 

is       ..    ,  which,  if  »  be  great,  is  very  near  to  uni^y,  and  may  express  a  probabi* 

n-|-2 
lity   not  sensibly  inferior    to   certainty.     Thus,  supposing    that  the  greatest   anti- 
quity  to  which  history  goes  back  is  5000  years,  or    182621  days,  the  probabihtj 

1826214 
that  the  sun  will  rise  again  to  morrow,  is  according  to  this  rule,         ■     ■■ ;  or  there  is 

1826215 
1826214  to  1,  to  wager  ui  favor  of  that  event.    This,  therefore,  may  he  considered  as 
affording  a  measure  of  the  probability  that  the  course  of  nature  will  continue  the  same 
iu  future  that  it  has  been  in  time  past.     It  is  not  however  on  the  refined  principles  of 
tliis  calculus,  that  the  universal  belief  of  mankind  in  such  continuance  is  founded. 

*  S^iTisvTiNO  :— Satisfied  is  derived  from  the  latin  for  having  done  enough:  it  implies 
that  farther  exertion  woold  pass  the  limits  of  comfort.  Content  is  frOm  the  latin  for 
contained:  it  does  not  imply  fulness;  excludes  the  idea  of  running-over.  Content 
with  a  moderate  iucome—Satisfied  with  moderate  exercise.  Do  not  content  your- 
selves with  obscure  and  confused  ideas,  where  clearer  are  to  be  obtained.  ^Witts.^ 
}S.j  lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them.    (Esodas,  xv.  9.)  See  page  37Q, 

Eobiiueron  Crtt0et.  ii  I) 
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wanstby  aad  liberty  for  exercise  id  order  to  hei^tb,  eooipleted,  ie  bis  o|noioO| 
■11  that  the  world  coald  do  for  iw;  aod  althouoh  the  greetoess,  theantboriijt 
the  ridief^  and  (be  pleasures  which  some  eojojed  in  the  world,  an4  which  he  had 
enjoyed  his  sliare  of,  bad  mucJ>  in  them  that  was  agrerable  to  us,  yet  be  ofaserred 
that  all  those  things  chiefly  gratified  the  coarsest  of  onr  afiiKtions,  such  as  oar 
ambition,  oar  particular  pride,  our  avarice,  oar  vanity,  and  oar  sensuality ;  all  which 
were  indeed  the  mere  product  of  the  worst  part  of  man,  were  in  tbemselres  crinMS, 
and  had  in  them  the  seeds  of  all  manner  of  crimes;  bat  neither  were  related  to,  or 
concerned  with,  any  of  those  virtues  that  constituted  us  wise  men*  or  of  those 
traces  which  distinguished  us  as  Christians;  that  being  now  deprived  of  all  the 
fancied  felicity  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  Ml  exercise  of  all  those  vicef,  be 
said,  he  was  at  leisure  to  look  upon  the  dark  side  of  them,  where  he  found  all 
manner  of  deformity,  and  was  now  convinced  that  virtue  only  makes  a  mail 
truly  wise,  rich,  and  great,  and  preserves  him  in  the  way  to  a  superior  Itappinesi 
in  a  future  state;  and  in  this,  be  said,  they  were  more  happy  in  tlicir  baniih* 
ment,  than  all  their  enemies  were,  who  hod  the  full  poesessioo  of  all  the  wealth 
aod  power  that  they  (the  banished)  had  left  behind  theniJ*  : 

''Nor,  ur,"  said  he,  *'  do  I  bring  my^nind  to  this  politically,  by  the  necessity 
of  my  circumstances,  whicli  some  call  miserable;  but,  if  I  know  aqy  thing  of 
myself  I  would  not  now  go  back,  no,  not  though  my  master,  the  czar,  shouiil 
call  mcj  and  reinstate  me  in  all  my  former  grandeur ;  I  say,  I  would  po 
more  go  back  to  it,  than  I  believe  iny  soul,  when  it  shall  be  delivered  from  this 
prison  of  the  body,  and  has  had  a  taste  of  the  glorious  state  beyond  life,  i^roakl 
come  back  to  the  gaol  of  flesh  and  blood  it  is  now  enclosed  ioy  siiid  leAvehieavea 
to  deal  in  the  dirt  and  crime  of  human  a^airs.'' 

He  spoke  this  with  so  much  warn^  in  his  temper,  so  much  earnestness  and 
notion  of  his  spirits,  which  were  apparent  in  his  couoteoance,  that  it  was  evi- 
dent it  was  the  true  Sense  of  his  soul;  there  was  no  room  to  doubt  bis  sin* 
eerity. 

I  told  him,  I  once  thought  myself  a  kind  of  a  monarch  in  my  old  station,  of 
which  I  had  given  him  an  account,  but  that  I  thought  he  was  not  a  monarth 
only,  bnt  a  great  conqueror;  for  that  he  that  has  got  a  victory  over  his  own  exor^ 
bitant  desires,  and  has  the  absolute  dominion  over  himself,  whose  reasoit 
entirely  governs  his  will,  is  certainly  greater  than  he  that  conquers  a  city.  *  But, 
my  lord/  said  I,  '  shall  I  take  the  liberty  to  ask  you  a  question ! '  *.  With  all  my 
heart,*  said  he.  'If  the  door  of  your  liberty  was  opened/  said  I,  f  vpFould  net 
you  take  hold  of  it  to  deliver  yourself  from  this  exile?' 

'  Hold,'  said  he,  *  your  question  is  subtle,  and  requires  some  serious  just 
distinctions  to  give  it  a  sincere  answer;  and  I'll  give  it  you  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  in  this  world -would  move  me 
to  deliver  myself  from  this  state  of  banishment,  except  these  two;  6rst,  the 
enjoyment  of  my  relations,  and,  secondly,  a  little  warmer  climate.  But  1  pro- 
test to  you,  that  to  go  back  to  the  pomp  of  the  court,  the  glory,  the  power,  the 
hurry  ofa  minister  of  state;  the  wealth,  the  gaifsty,  and  the  pleasures,  that  is  to 

*  Banishment  :— The  sitoation  of  a  family  banished  to  Siberia  has  been  thus  strikingly 
sketched  by  a  female  pen.—'  Reirfermte  dans  ce  disertt  ceHefamUte  n'awoit  de  coflimuM- 
catum  avec  penonne ;  lipSreaUoit  tout  seal  h  la  chasse,JamaisHnevenoit  ^  Sdimka,Jamaii 
on  n'y  avoU  vu  tii  tafemtM  ni  sajille  ;  hors  une  pauvre  paysaime  tartare  qui  le$  servoH,  nul 
itrt  au  tnande  ne  pouvoit  entrer  dans  leur  cabahe.  On  ne  connomoit  ni  leur  patrie^  ni  leur 
ntuttance,  ni  la  cause  de  leur  chdtiment;  le  gouverneur  de  Tol^olsk  en  av&it  teui  ie  secrei,  tt 
ne  Vavoit  pa*  mime  conJiS  au  lieutenant  de  sa  Jurisdiction  ftahli  h  Sdimka,  En  metttmi  cet 
exiUs  sous  sa  surveillauce,  il  lui  avoit  seuiemeht  recommandi  de  leur  foumir  un  logemeni 
commode,  un  petit  jardin,  de  la  nourriiure  et  des  vftements,  mats  d'empecher  qu'ils  eusseni 
aucune  communication  au  dehors^  et  surtout  d'intercepter  sevirement  iouta  le*  kttrtx 
thi*Ht  hasarderoient  de  faire  passer  a  la  cour  de  Rtttiie,*  (Cottzk,  Elisttbeth,  m  In 
IfylUs  de  Sibirie.) 
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8^7)  ^<3rfliM  0^11  coattier;  if  my  master  shoald  send  me  word  tins  moment^  fcliat 
he  restores  nle  to  all  he  banished  me  front,  I  protest,  if  I  know  myself  at  all, 
I  would  not  leave  this  wilderneto,  these  deserts,  and  these  frozen  lakes,  for  the 
palacfe  of  Moscow,* 

'  But,  my  lord/  said  I,  ^  perhaps  you  not  only  are  banished  from  the  pleastires  ' 
of  the  court,  and  from  the  power,  and  authority,  and  wealth,  yob  enjoyed  before; 
but  you  may  be  absent  too  from  some  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  your  estate,  ' 
perhaps,  confiscated,  and  your  effects  plundered;  and  the  supplies  left  you  here '. 
may  hot  be  suitable  to  the  ordinary  demands  of  life.' 

'  Aye,*  said  he,  '  that  is  as' you  suppose  me  to  be  a  lord,  or  a  prince,  &c.  so  ' 
indeed  I  am;  but  you  are  now  to  consider  me  only  as  a  man,  a  human  creature, 
not  at  all  distinguished  from  another;  and  so  I  can  suffer  no  want,  unless  I 
should  be  visited  'with  sickness  atid  distempers.    However,  to  put  the  questbn  ' 
out  of  dispute,  you  see  our  manner,  we  are  in  this  place  five  persons  of  rank; ' 
we  life  perfectly  retired,  as  suited  to  a  state  of  banishment.    We  have  some-  * 
thing  rescued  from  the  shipwreck  of  our  fortunes,  which  keeps  us  from  the  mere  ' 
necessity  of  hunting  for  our  food,  but  the  poor  soldiers  who  tire  here,  without 
that  help,  live  in  as  much  plenty  as  we ;  who  go  into  the  woods,  and  catch 
sables*  and  foxes:  the  labour  of  a  month  will  maintain  them  a  year;  and  as  the 
way  of  living  is  not  expensive,  so  it  is  not  hard  to  get  sufficient  for  oUtselvet:  so 
that  objection  is  out  of  doors. 

Sable  :— an  animal  of  the  weasel  kind,  bat  resembling  the  martin  in  shape  and  size. 
It  setms  to  form  the  link  which  unites  the  weasel- with  the  hiartiu,  resembling  the  weasel 
in  the  number  of  its  teetfa,  which  is  thirty  four.  lis  wbtskers  are  long;  earS  round  ji 
feet  large ;  claws  White ;  and  tail  bushy.  It  H  generally  of  a  dark  brown  cdlot;  though 
s^me  are  found  of  a  yelloitrish  hue ;  and  others  of  a  snowy  white.  Like  all  ihe  weasel  • 
kind,  it  sleeps  by  day,  and  seeks  its  prey  by  night ;  is  sprightly  and  active ;  and  pos- 
sesses a  disagreeable  smell.  It  esUaiiy  lives  under  grodnd,  or .  beneath  tbe  roots  6f 
trees;  hut  in  some  countries  it  is  found  residing  in  tbe  boughs  of  trees,  like  the  lark;, 
where  it  forms  its  nest,  and  skips  from  one  bough  to  another.  It  inhabits  Siberia, 
Kamchatka,  and  Lapland.  The  females  produce  their  young  about  the  beginning 
of  April,  and  generally  four  or  five  at  a  time.  These  animals  are  hunted  in  the 
winter  for  the  sake  of  their  skins,  which  are  then  in  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
darkest  colored  skins  are  most  valued ;  the  price  varies  in  proportion  to  leQgth»  color, 
and  fineness  of  the  fur ;  and  is  from  IL  to  15/.  each  skin.  This  creature  is  called  in 
zoology,  muttela  MbeUina,  The  color  of  the  hair  being  black  at  the  tips  and  cinereous 
at  the  bottom,  chin  cinereous,  sometimes  white,  yellow,  or  spotted ;  the  edges  of  the 
ears  yellowish ;  the  hair  has  sometimes  a  tawny  cast,  and  sometimes  a  showy  white- 
ness ;  for  the  color  varies.  They  prey  in  summer,  chiefly  on  hares ;  in  winter,  on  birds ; 
and  in  autumn,  feed  on  hurtle-berries,  cranberries,  and  the  berries  of  the  service>tree. 
The  hunters  of  sables  form  themselves  into  troops,  from  ilve  to  forty  each;  and  put 
themselves  under  the  conduct  of  a  leader:  and  being  provided  with  boats  and  pro*, 
visions,  together  with  a  dog  and  net  for  every  two  roeui  they  proceed  to  the  bunting 
country,  where  they  wait  till  the  waters  are  troxen  and  the  season  commences ;  they . 
then  penetrate  into  the  woods,  building  huts  and  laying  traps  as  they  advance ;  and 
having  provided  as  many  skins  as  the  season  will  admit,  they  share  the  booty  and 
return  home..  Fine  and  middling  sable  skins  are  without  bellies,  and  the  coarse  ones 
are  with  them :  the  finest  ere  sold  in  pairs  perfectly  similar,  and  are  dearer  than  single 
ones  of  tbe  same  goodness.  The  blackest  are  reputed  the  best.  They  are  in  season 
from  November  to  February ;  for  tliose  caught  at  any  other  time  of  the  year  are  short- 
haired.  The  more  long  hair  the  skip  has,  and  the  blacker  they  are*  the  more  valuable 
is  tbe  fur*  The  best  of  all  ha)!re  none  but  long  aiid  black  hairs.  The  gloss  vanishes  in 
old  furs,  and  the  dyed  sables  always  lose  their  gloss:  tboogh  the  Chinese  have  a 
method  of  dying  them  (unknown  to  the  russians)  so  that  the  color  not  only  lasts,  but 
the  fur  keeps  its  gloss:  the  best  sables  are,  therefore,  carried  to  Eussia  and  the  rest  go 
to  China.  White  sables  are  rare  and  bought  only  as  curiosities ;  some  are  yellowish, 
a^d  are  bleaclied  in  the  spring  on  the  snow.  The  common  sables  are  scarcely  better 
in  hair  and  colour  than  the  martin.  '  'the  american  fur  is  mare  glossy  than  that  of  tl|c. 
V^berian,  and  of  a  brighter  chesout  colour^  but  of  a  coarse  tonality,     ^ 
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I  ^ave  not  room  to  give  a  full  account  of  tlie  most  agreeable  conversation  I  had 
vrith  this  traiy  great  man,  in  all  tvliich  he  showed  that  his  mind  was  so  in8pire4 
with  a  superior  knowledge  of  thiitgs,  so  supported  by  religion,  as  well  as  by  a 
vast  share  of  wisdom,  that  his  contempt  of  the  world  wa^  really  as  much  as  he 
had  expressed,  and  that  he  was  always  the  same  to  tt^  last,  as  will  appear  in 
the  story  I  am  going  to  tell. 

I  had  been  here  eight  months,  and  a  dark,  dreadful,  winter  I  thought  it  to  be ; 
the  cold  was  so  intense,  that  I  could  not  so  much  as  luok  about  without  being 
Wrapped  in  furs,  and  a  mask  of  fur  before  my  face,,  or  rather  a  hood,  with  only 
a  hole  for  breath,  and  two  for  sight.  The  little  daylight  we  had,  was,  as  we 
reckoned,  for  three  months,  not  above  6ve  hours  a  day,  and  six  at  most,  only 
that  the  snow  lying  on  the  ground  continually,  and  the  weather  clear,  it  wai 
Djever  quite  dark.  Our  horses  were  kept  (or  rather  starved)  under  ground ;  and 
as  for. our  servants  (for  we  hired  servants  here  to  look  after  our  horses  and  our- 
selves), vye  had  every  now  and  then  their  fingers  aud  toes  to  thaw  ao4  take  care 
of,  lest  t^ey  should  mortify  and  fall  off. 

It  is  true,  within  doors  we  were  ivarm,  the  houses  being  close,  the  walls  thick, 
the  lights  small,  and  the  glass  all  double.  Our  food  was  chiefly  the  flesh  of  deer, 
dried  and  cuncd  iu  the  season;  good  bread  enough,  but  baked  as  biscuits;  dried 
fish,  of  several  sorts,  and  some  flesh  of  mutton,  and  of  the  bufliilos,  which  is 
pretty  good  beef.  All  the  stores  of  provision  for  the  winter  are  laid  up  in  the 
summer,  and  well  cured.  Our  drink  was  water  milled  with  aqua-vita^  instead  of 
brandy^  and,  fof  a  jtreat,  mead,  instead  of  wine,  which,  however,  they  have 
exceUen^  good.  The  hunters,  ivho  venture  abroad  all  weathers,  frequently 
brought  us  in  fresh  venison,  very  fat  and  good ;  and  sometimes  bears'  flesh,  but 
we  did  not  much  care  for  the  last.  We  had  a  good  stock  of  tea  *  with  which  we 
trea^ted  our  friends  as  aboire ;  aody  in  a  word,  we  lived  very  cheerfully  and  well 
all  things  considered. 

It  was  now  Ma/ch,  and  the  days  grown  considerably  longer,  and  the  weather 

"■  V      .*:,       ■'  '    .L- ' 

*  Tea.— (See  p.  397.)  The  tea  tree  often  grows  upon  the  sides  of  mountains,  and 
among  rocky  cliffs,  (ocoine  at  which  is  frequently  dangerous,  and  aonietinies  impracticable. 
The  Chinese,  that  they  may  gather  the  leaves,  makeu  seof  a  singular  stratagem.  Those  de- 
clivities are  often  the  habitation  of  monkeys,  whom  they  mow  at,  mock,  and  imitate,  until 
the  animals,  to  revenge  themselves,  break  off  the  branches,  and  shower  them  down  upoi) 
the  insulter^;  from  which  branches  the  Cllinese  afterwards  strip  off  the  leaver. — ^I1ie  above 
passage,  taken  from  Gaos8iER*s  description  of  China,  has  been  treated  with  unmerited 
ridicule.  In  i^ations  which  have  not  acquired  (he  art  of  printing,  the  arts  which  they  have 
discovered  are  generally  preserved  and  explained  by  paintings,  and  hieroglyphic  represen- 
tations, in  ciiinese  drawings  are  to  be  seen  the  history  of  making  porceUhi,  of  cultivating 
rice,  as  well  as  collecting  and  preparing  tea;  in  which  that  irascibh^  animal  the  monkey  is 
employed  to  advantage.  The  Chinese,  perceiving  tbtse  dispositions  m  the  monkey,  took 
advantage  of  the  propensities  of  the  animal,  and  converted  them  to  i;se  in  a  domestic  state 
which,  in  that  of  nature,  were  exerted  to  their  annoyance*  Pr.  Lbtsom,  in  his  Historvof 
the  Tea  tree,  mentions  drawings^  in  which  monkeys  are  represented  gathering  the 
hranshes  or  leaves  of  the  tea  tree*  without  exhibiting  any  menacing  attitude*  They 
appeared  rather  to  be  fulfilling  an  ofilce  to  which  they  had  been  regularly  trained; 
and  the  more  so,  because  others  we^e  walking  and  sittius  by  the  people,  as  if  tamed 
and  domeiBticated,  whilst  they  were  quietly  gathering  the  branches  upon  the  trees, 
^mong  the  most  celebrated  compositions  of  the  Emperor  KlE<lf*t<<>vq  (who  died 
1799,  aged  89  years)  is  an  ode  in  praise  of  tea,  whicfi  has  been  painted  on  half  tbs 
tea* pots  of  the  Chinese  empire.    The  following  is  a  literal  extract  :-7 

*'  On  a  slow  6re  set  a  tripod,  whose  cojor  and  tei:ture  show  its  long  use ;  fill  it  with  clear 
•now-water;  boil4tasloug  as  would  be  necessary  to  turn  fish  white,  and  cray-fish  red: 
throw  it  upon  thedelipate  leaves  of  choice  tea,  in  a  cuppf  i/pey  ^a  particular  sort  of  porce* 
lain).  Let  it  remain  a^  long  as  the  vapor  rises  in  a  cloud,  and  leaves  only  a  thin  mist 
floating  on  the  surface  :  at  your  ease  drink  this  precious  liquor,  which  will  chase  away 
the  five  causes  of  trouble.  We  can  taste  aud  feel,  but  net  describe^  the  state  of  trwfi 
Auiility  produced  by  a  liquor  thus  prepared,"  '    ^    '^ 
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atleist  tolerable;  to  the  other  travellers  began  to  prepare  sleds  to  carry  thbrai 
over  tlje  snow,  and  to  get  things  ready  to  be  going;  but  my  measures  being  fixed, 
as  I  have  said,  for  Archatiget^  and  not  for  Muscovy*  ox  the.  Baltic,  I  made  no 
motion,  knowing  very  well,  that  the  ships  from  the  sooth  do  not  set  out  for  that 
part  of  the  world  till  May  or  June;  and  that  if  I  was  there  by  the  beginning  of 
August,  it  would  be  as  soon  a&  any  ships  would  be  ready  to  go  away ;  and  there^ 
fore,  I  say,  I  made  no  haste  to  be  gone,  as  others  did:  in  a  word,  I  saw  a  great 
many  people,  nay,  nil  the  travellers,  go  away  before  me.  It.  seems,  every  yeaib 
they  go  from  thence  to  Moscow  for  trade ;  viz,  to  carry  furs,  and  buy  necessaries 
^iththem,  which  they  bring  back  to  furnish  their  shops;  also  others  went  ou 
the  same  errand  to  Archangel,  but  then  they  also,  being  to  come  back  again 
above  eight  hundred  miles,  went  all  out  before  me.f 

*Mi7scovY,  Russia. — Amid  the  grand  confluz  of  nations  towards  the  west,  which  at- 
tended the  decline  and  fall  of  the  reman  empire,  the  Slavonic  tribe  of  7Zps«i  escaped  the 
observation  of  history  till  the  ninth  century ;  and  it  is  uncertain  tvhethet  the  term  were 
native,  or  imp(»rted  by  the  standinavian  chiefs^  who  founded  the  tiissian  monarchy*  |a 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  Russia  first  attracted  the  observation  of  enligiitened  £a* 
iropej  we  find  that  the  new  appellation  of  Muscovia  had  unaccottniably  passed  ampng 
foreigners  from  the  capital  to  the  kingdom;  an  impropriety  which  long  maintained  ita 
ground,  and  has  not  even  yet  finally  ceased*  Their  torkish  neighbours  denominate  the 
Russians  **  Moskov."' 

f  Land  caAriaoe  in  Russia:— Though  a  great  part  of  the  internal  trade  of  the 
Russian  empire  is  carried  on  by  water  commtinication,  land  carriage  is  also  necessarj 
because  many  of  the  towns  are  not  situated  on  navigable  rivers,  nor  is  every  province 
intersected  by  canals.  To  render  this  mode  of  conveyance  more  expeditious,  care 
has  been  taken  to  improve  the  state  of  the  roads ;  bat  in  this  respect  Russia  seems 
still  to  be  considerably  behind  many  of  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  According  to 
some  of  the  old  annalists,  roads  began  to  be  constructed  in  Russia  at  a  very  early  pe* 
riod.  In  the  year  1614,  Vladcmir  gave  orders  that  highways  should  be  menped 
and  bridges  built^  to  facilitate  an  expedition  he  had  undertaken  against  Novgorod, 
which  refused  to  pay  him  tribute  t  but  the  first  regular  road  in  this  empire  was  begun 
by  PsTJsa,  I.  between  Petersburg  and  Narva.  The  trees  on  both  sides  of  it  being  cut 
down  and  placed  across  it,,  were  covered  with  gravel,  so  that  according  to  an  eye 
witness  it  might  truly  be  called  a  royal  road,  and  compared  with  the  highways  of  the 
ancient  Romans*  This  prince  caused  other  roads  to  be  constructed,  and  particularly 
that  from  Petersburg  to  Moskra^  which  was  completed  with  great  difficnlty  ond  muck 
expense  about  the  year  1718.  Both  these  highways,  and  those  to  Archangel  and 
Voronesh,  were  planted  with  trees;  hot  the  woodsy  to  the  distance  of  a  musket 
shot  on  ea(^  side,  were  cot  down,  that  travellings  might  be  rendered  more  agreeable 
and  less  dangerous*  Another  good  regulation  was,  that  the  emperor  ordered  all 
the  roads  in  the  kingdom  to  be  measured,  and  stones,  on  which  the  distance  from  one 
town  to  another  is  marked^  to  be  erected.  Under  the  succeeding  reigns  attempts  were 
made  to  improve  gradually  the  rest  of  the  roads )  but  it  may  be  readily  conceived, 
that  in  so  extensive  an  empire  they  cannot  be  every  where  the  same ;  and  if  travellers 
sometimes  complain  of  their  wreiehed  condition,  this  defect  seems  chiefly  to  arise 
from  the  way  in  which  they  are  constructed.  The  roads  are  generally  repaired  in  the 
following  manners  trees  or  planks  are  laid  across  them,  and  fastened  at  both  ends  by 
meaus  of  stakes  driven  into  tHe  earth;  fascines^  or  the  branches  of  trees,  are  then 
placed  above  them«  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  earth  or  of  sand^ 
As  long  as  a  road  of  this  kind  is  new,  travelling  is  eaty  and  agreeable ;  but  when  the 
trees  sink  into  the  ground,  and  the  sand  falls  into  the  interstices  between  them  by  the 
jolting  of  carriages,  or  is  washed  away  by  the  rain^  the  road  becomes  filled  with  holes, 
which  render  travelling  difiicult  and  laborious.  This  method  of  constructing  roads  is 
not  only  bad  because  it  renders  continual  repairs  necessary « but  it  occasions  a  prodigir 
ous  consumption  of  timber^  which  might  be  employed  to  much  better  purpose.  To 
remedy  so  great  an  evil,  Catharine  II^  in  the  year  1786/  established  a  commission  of 
roads,  which  had  orders  to  cause  the  principal  highways  in  the  kingdom  to  be  paved 
with  stones.  Fc^r  the  accomplishment  of  this  grand  nhdertaking,  the  commission  at 
Ant  imagined  that  five  milhuus  of  roubles  would  be  sufficient,  but  ihey  ai'ieiwarda 
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'  It  fhort,  about  the  latter  end  of  May,  I  beg[ao  to  make  att  raadj  t»  paek  tf; 
and  as  I  was  doing  this,  it  oceurred  to  m«^,  that  seoiag  all  those  poopto  wef 
banished  by  the  ciar  of  Muscovy  to  Siberia,  and  yet,  when  they  came  dieie, 
were  left  at  liberty  to  go  whither  they  would,  why  did  they  not  then  go  away  to 
any  part  of  the  world,  wherever  they  thought  fit:  and  I  began  to  eianine  what 
should  hinder  them  from  making  such  on  attempt. 

But  my  wonder  was  over,  when  I  enterad  upon  that  subject  with  the  ponoa 
I  have  mentioned,  who  answered  me  thus:  ^Consider,  first,  sip,'  said  he,  *the 
place  where  we  aref  and,  secondly,  the  condition  we  are  in,  especially,'  said  h^ 
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raised  tbeir  catioiate  to  senen,  wbioh  was  accordingly  gianted.    The  constHetien  of 

bridges  being  the  most  urgent  buMQCM,  the  coramUlioBer^  ei^erted  theiaselvcs  with  «• 

much  activity,  that  in  a  very  short  time  180  new  ones  were  built,  for  the  most  part, 

of  granite;  and  in  the  coone  of  a  very  few  years,  above  three  hundred  versts  of  the 

causey  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moskva,  or  nearly  one-balfbf  the  distance  between 

these  two  cities,  was  completed.    The  road  also  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Riga  was 

h^gun,  and  above  80000  roubles  were  expended  on  the  work;  hnt  the  war  in  which 

Russia  was  then  engaged  put  a  stop  to  these  useful  labors,  and  on  the  death  of 

iCATHAaiva  II.  the  coipmission  of  hiehw^s  was  abolished  by  her  eccentric  successor. 

The  want  of  good  roads  becomes  daily  more  sensible,  in  conseqaence  of  the  increase 

of  its  internal  trade ;  but  it  is  not  felt  so  much  in  this  empire  as  in  many  other  countries. 

In  most  of  the  districts   travelling  and  the  transportation  of  goods  during  several 

months  in  the  year  is  facilitated  by  the  nature  of  the  climate,  as  sjedges  can  be  con« 

▼eyed  over  the  frozen  siiow  much  better  than  common  carriages  can  on  the  beat  roads 

in  summer.    In  winter  a  horse  with  a  sledge  can  pass  over  in  a  given  lime  a  distance 

greater  by  one  half  than  he  could  m  summer  with  a  cart.    Journies  are  then  perlbrned 

with  much  greater  speed ;  the  carriages  are  simpler  as  well  as  cheaper,  and  last  much 

limger.    To  these  advantages  another  may  be  added  ;  the  roads  are  much  shorter^  as 

people  can  then  proceed  in  a  straight  line  over  rivers,  lakes,  and  morasses  without  the 

least  impediment.    On  this  account  the  transportation  of  large  and  heavy  packages  is 

put  off  till  winter,  and  the  freight  at  this  season  is  so  smaH,  that  it  scarcely  exceeds  the 

expense  of  water  conveyance  in  some  of  the  provinces.     To  give  an  idea  of  the 

di^renee  between  the  price  of  frei^^ht  in  summer  and  in  winter,  it  needs  only  be 

remarked,  that  in  the  former  the  carriage  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moskva  costs  from  90  to 

100  copecs  per  pood  ;  but  in  the  latter,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  path,  from 

95  to  ^  or  50  at  most*    Caruge  forms  a  very  extensive  basiness*  as  may  be  seen  by 

the  great  number  of  persons  employed  ■  in  this  occupation.    According  to  the  revision 

nf  the  year  178d,  there  were  above  38000  carters  in  twenty  of  the  governments  as 

tlien  established,  and  of  these  6691  belonged  to  Novgorod.    These  people  form  a 

peculiar  class  among  the  boors,  and  are  particularly  specified  in  all  enumerations  of 

the  people.   'They  are  called  Yemthuhiki^  or  post-boors,  because  they  supply  travellers 

with.  Horses  for  their  carriages  at  the  different  stations,  and  they  are  united  in  a 

particular  guild,  subject  to  their^  own  officers  and  regulations.    Auother  class,  called 

Itrtuktih^,   are  boors,    who  in  the  intervals  during   their  agricultural  labors,  but 

chiefly  in  winter,  employ  themselves  as  carriers.    In  the  year  171S  Pitxr  I.  gave 

orders  that  the  YenuhUhiki  horse,  which  stood  ready  at  the  different  statious,  should 

not  be  used  for  drawing  carts ;  and  by  this  regulation  separated  entirely  the  bosineai 

of  letting  post  horses  from  that  of  letting  carriages.    The  YenuhUhiki,  however,  were 

still  allowed  to  keep  more  horses  than  the  number  appointed  for  each  station,  and  to 

employ  them  in  the  transportation  of  goods.    The  Russian  carriers  generally  travel  iu 

companies  or  caravans  of  from  twenty  five  to  a  hundred  carts,  each  drawn  by  a  single 

borse,  and  undertake  very  long  jouruies,  not  only  within  the  kingdom  but  to  foreign 

countries,   and   particularly  to  Dantsio,   Konigsberg,  Berlin,  BreAu,    and  Leipsic. 

Soiueiimes  they  even  convey  travellers  to  Vienna  and  Paris.    The  price  of  carriage  is 

charged  per  pood,  according  to  the  weight.     A  curt  or  sledge  with  one  horse  can  carr^, 

according  to  the  nature  of  the  road,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  poods ;  and  one 

man  generally  drives  two  carts.    Internal  navigation  is  burthened  with  no  tofts,  and 

the  case  is  tlie  same  in  regard  to  the  transportation  of  goods  by  land.    The  merchants 

of  Riga  since  the  year  1780  have  established  a  company  of' carriers,  into  which  a 

certain  number  only  are  admitted.    They  set  out  every  fortnight  from  that  ciiy»  with 

money  and  goods  for  Petersburg,  and  bring  back  other  articles  in  return.    TheaKi^ 
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*U«  gtberalitj  of  die  people  who  «re  banished  hither.  We  are  sorrotmded', 
Sfiid  he,  *wich  stronger,  things  than  bars  and  bolts:  on  the  north  side  is  an 
unaavigable  ooean,*  where  ship  never  sailed,  and  boat  never  swam ;  neither,  if 

t        ■  •■    I  1.    .1       II..-..       -    I        .         I  '        '  »■ '  I.     1. 1 -in II, '■  'I  ^.     Imi.M 

fcbants  tiave  entered' into  oa  engageitfent  toemj^loy  no  other  oonvejaDce  under  the 
penalty  of  a  hundred  ducats;  and  each  carter,  after  every  journey,  lays  by  two 
roobles  and  a  half,  in  order  to  form  a  permanent  fund,  to  make  good  any  loss  in  case  of 
anfiDTtiinate  accidents.  This  is  the  only  eetaMishment  in  Russia  for  the  regular  trans* 
pMadon  of  merchandise  from,  one  trading  city  to  another. 

*  OcBAir^^-The  following  succinct  account  of  the  more  antient  ^yages  at* 
teaspled  on  the  arctic  sea  by  the  Russians,  is  extracted  from  an  original  memoir  by 
Captain  Ka-usxNSTaaw,  on  certain  isles  recently  discovered  there-in,  communi* 
eated  by  that-emuient  navigator  to  the  KiUbai  Cfrtotltdc :— *'*  Le  premier  voyage  $ur  cette 
merfit  emtteprit  eu  1646  par  Ignatieff,  iiuiTcka$id  de  ia  vUle  de  Mesen,  11  purtk  de  U 
rkiere  KaUmm  et  dirigea  $a  courte  d  VeU,  Ce  voyage  est  d*auiant  plut  rewuar^abU  ^ue» 
miftie  le*  Ruttes  brmuittent  alon  pour  la  premiere  fois  leg  dangeri  d^une  mavigaUim  p6m^ 
)M%  le  long  de  dbtet  incomnue*  et  couvertet  de  glagont,  Ignatiejf  f&t,  except^  Shalaourojfc^ 
tut,  qui  aila  plus  loin  que  Von  n*A  etc  dans  tOutei  let  autre*  exp^ditiont  entrepriiet  dan*  et$ 
dernier*  tern*  ;  <^e*t  ^  dire,  qu*il  parvint  ju*qti'  a  la  boye  de  Chavuntk,  ain*i  appel6e  dt  la 
Timire  de  Shuun,  qui  ^yjette,  et  titu^  i  200  mille*  h  Pest  de  temboi^;hure  de  la  Kalima, 
entre  le  cap  Chaiat*kay  et  le  cap  de  Sable*,  ainti  nomm6  en  1762  pat  Shalaourojf,  Le  cap 
de  Sable*  forme  la  point  occidentale  de  la  baye  de  Chamnukt  et  il  fAt  aperpL  par  le  Capi^ 
taime  BH&nge,  h  la  distance  de  30  mUk*,  dan*  le  tern*  que,  doubCxnt  cette  point,  connaa 
*ott*  le  mom  dt  le  pierre  de  Baranoff,  il  cherckoit  i  pin£trer  pba  avant  ver*  Pist,  Voyet  U 
voyage  de  &n*ffcft«^.— fa  1648  le  Co*afue  Detkneff  entreprit  ion  voyage,  dont  la  descrip^ 
tionorightaiefk  trouv^en  1736  dan*  U*  archive*  de  lakouhk  par  Miller,  pendant  *o» 
s^ourdoRs^ette  vUle,  Dethnejf  de*cendit  la  Kalima  le  tO  Juin,  douMa  le  cap  Shalattky^ 
patta  par  le  d6troit  de  Bering  pre*  du  cap  Ckoukotkoyt  et  orrtva  en  Octobre  au  Kamtchatha* 
— II  en*toitparmi  le*  habkan*  de*  c6tei  de  la  mer  glacials  une  tradfttra,  que  de  tept  barque 
(qu'on  appeUe  en  Siberie  Kotchi^  geuvem^e*  par  Deihneff,  quatre  avoient  pin,  et  qut  tes 
gtnt  qmi  le*  montoient,  t^^uAent  *auv6$  dans  une  ile,  *itu6e  au  Nord  de  la  Kalima,  Sur  la 
foi  de  cette  tradition  le  Cotaque  Stadouhine,  U  meme  qui  avoU  ilev6  en  1644  I'Ostrog  da 
N^ni^KoUmsk^  entreprit  en  1-649^  la  dicouverte  de  cette  ile,  Quoique  *vn  prqfet  n'ait  pas 
eu  U  plu*  grand  sucee*,  il  riuttit  cependant  ^  en  rapjnrter  phaieur*  dents  de  morse,  qu*U 
eindoya  au*dtot  i  lakoutik.'-'En  1652  et  en  1711,  on  Jit  oatnement  de  nouvelle*  tentative* 
pour  dicouwir  cette  He.  II  n*e*t  pa*  douteux  que  le  voyage  du  co*aque  Mai-koff  en  1714, 
ne  *oit  chimirique.  On  a**UTequ'il  partit  de  la  riviere  Jana  dans  des  nartes  fespece  de 
trainemi,*ib6rientrafa£  par  de*  ckien*),  que  ton  voyage  dura  sept  jours,  et  quails' en  iloigna 
de  3O0  miUes  a%  N.  *an*  avoir  vu  duc^ne  terre,  Dans  cette  direction  et  plus  pris  du  conti- 
nent se  trouvent  les  ties  de  lAakoff;  ainsi  son  rapport  est  denui  de  toute  vraisemblance, 
£nfin  le  lakout  Amossoff  jit  courir  le  bruit  qu*il  avoit  dicouverte  la  c6te  ^  17S3. .  Mais 
idiller  ayamtfaU  cownoi*sanee  avec  lui  petulant  *on  sSjour  d  Iakdutsk,jinit  d'apr^s  les  details 
qu!U  lui  demanda,  par  neritn  croire  de  tout  ce  qu* Amossoff  lui  dit, — dn  a  fait  depuisbien 
d'aatrestentoHvesdanslamerglttciale,  mats  en  pure  perte}  et  tin*  est  pas  surprenant  qua 
toutes  ce*  expeditions  aiewt  etSinfructueuses,  vu  Us  diffieultis  tnsrparabUs  de  pareils  voyages 
sur  la  mer  Glmeiale  pendant  Phiver  et  V6ti,  suriout  dans  ces  temt-^d.-rr^tj/in  un  certain 
lakout,  nomm^  Etirikan^  natif  d'Onstiansk.  d6eouvrit  en  1760  une  tie  vers  le  N,  d  la  dts- 
tance  tPewmron  30  miUes  du  cap  Sviatoi,  ou  Saint,  Liahoff,  marchaud  Siberien  et  homme 
tres  entreprtnant  ne  j^t  pas  plutdt  instruit  de  cette  dccouverte,  qu*il  alia  reconnoitre  cette 
^le  ;  et  Uy  trouva  une  si  grande  qumUil6  de  renards  et  de  dettts  de  morse,  quHl  risflut  de 
s^approprier  il  hu  seuA  tout  le  profit  de  ce  commerce  avantapiux,  et  qu'en  consiquence  il  de- 
manda  au  gouvememiSnt  le  droit  excMf  de  transporter  les  dites  marchandises  en  Siberie  ; 
ee  ftti  kdfitt  ac^lbrde  par  le  GSninU  Gouvemeur  de  ce  tems  Ick,  et  conjirmk  par  ses  succes* 
seurs, — Liahoff  dicowfrit  ausd  en  1774  et  1775  deux  autres  tUs:  une  petite,  situee  d  pen 
de  distance  de  lopointe  septentrionole  de  la  premihx,  et  une  atUre  plus  grande,  h  ladis- 
tance  d'environ  100  milles,  prtdsiment  au  N,  de  la  premi^,  Cette  tie  fit  appelUe  Kotel- 
noy,  d*ttffi  cliaudron  de  cuivre  qu*on  y  avoit  trouvi,  Ces  trois  ties  sont  connues  maintenant 
sous  le  nam  duties  de  Liahoff,  jkais  pour  perpHuer  la  mimoire  du  lakout  Etirikan,  il  jaw- 
droit  d&nner  son  nam  h  Pile  qu*il  a  dScouverte ;  cehU  de  Liahoff  i  la  grande  tlo  du  cAat*. 
dron,  et  appeler  la  d^mtere,  petite  ile.  On  peuttrouver  beaue^itp  de  dftaits  sur  ces  trois  ties 
*  daasU  tome  1  de  nmvella  relation*  deMr,  Paila*  sur  le  Nord^'  (J8t.  €*  xxxii.  22%.) 


we  liftd  both,  conld  we  kiiow  wbere  to  go  with  (hen*  JMerj  other  wajf/  ini 
be,  'we  have  above  one  thonsand  miles  to  past  through  the  oar's  owo  doawnoin^ 
and  by  ways  utterly  oopassable,  esoe|it  by  the  roads  made  by  the  gcwenmeD^ 
and  through  the  towns  garrisooed  by  its  troops;  so  that  we  coold  oeitber  jwm 
undiscovered  by  the  road,  nor  subsist  any  other  way,  so  that  it  is  in  vam  to 
attempt  it. 

I  was  silenced  indeed  at  once,  and  found  that  they  were  in  a  prison,  eieiy  jot 
as  secure  as  if  they  had  been  locked  op  in  the  castle  of  Moeouw.*  However,  it 
came  into  my  thought, .  that  I  might  certainly  be  made  an  instrument  to  procure 
the  escape  of  this  excellent  person,  and  that,  whatever  hazard  1  rua,  I  wobU 
certainly  try  if  I  could  carry  him  off;  upon  tfaisy  I  took  an  <»ccasioo  one  evening 
to  tell  him  mv  thoughts  { I  repiesented  to  him,  that  it  was  very  easy  for  me  to  can}^ 
liim  away,  there  being  no  guard  over  him  in  the  country ;  and,  as  I  was  not 
going  to  Moscow  f  but  to  Archangel,  and  that  I  went  in  the  nature  of  a  caravu^ 


*  Castlb  of  Moscow.-— By  this  probably  is  meant  that  castellated  palace,  dens- 
sunated  the  Kremlin. 

f  Moscow : — Akboogh  R.  C  did  not  visit  this  antient  moscovite  metropolis  (the  pro* 
|>cr  name  of  wbicb  is  Moskva),  the  Editor  thinks  his  reader  will  peruse  with  satisfsc* 
tion  the  following  correct  and  spirited  description  of  it,  by  the  sane  intelligeat  tnveller 
who  is  quoted  in  the  note  appended  onto  the  word  "  Siberia,'*  page  4^.  *'  Moscow  is  ia 
evei^  thing  extraordinary ;  as  well  in  disappointing  expectation,  as  in  surpassing  it;  ia 
caosmg  wonder  and  dertsbn,  pleasure  and  regret.  Let  me  conduct  the  reader  back 
vith  me  a^in  to  the  ^te  by  which  we  entered,  and  thence  through  the  streets.  Na« 
meroos  spires,  glittering  with  gold,  amidst  bomished  domes  and  painted  palaces,  ap- 
pear in  the  midst  of  an  open  pUun,  for  several  versts  before  you  reach  this  gate.  Haf« 
ing  passed,  you  look  abont,  and  wonder  what  is  become  of  the  city,  or  where  yoa  are, 
and  are  ready  to  ask^^once  more.  How  far  is  it  to  Moscow  '  They  will  tell  yon,  *'  This 
is  Moscow  1"  and  yvu  behold  nothing  but  a  wide  aad  scattered  suburb;  bots,  gardens, 
pig-sties,  brick-walls,  churches,  dunghills,  palaces,  timber-yards,  warehouses,  and  s 
refuse,  as  it  were,  of  materials  sufficient  to  stock  an  empire  with  miserable  towns  and 
miserable  villages.  One  might  iniagiue  all  the  states  of  £urope  and  Asia  had  sent  a 
building,  by  way  of  representative,  to  Moscow;  and,  under  this*tmpres»iun,  the  ejFca 
presented  with  deputies,  from  all  countries,  holding  congress:  timber  huts,  from  regions 
beyond  the  Arctic;  plastered  palaces,  from  Sweden  and  Denmark,  not  white-wasbed 
since  their  arrival ;  painted  walls,  from  the  Tyrol >  mosques,  from  Constantinople;  tsr« 
lar  temples,  from  Bucharia ;  pagodas,  pavjilions,  and  verandas,  from  Chiim;  cabaretsi 
from  Spain;  dungeons,  pifsons,  and  public  offices,  from  France;  aruhitectusal  raiiu, 
from  Borne  ;  terraces  and  trellis«es,from  Naples;  and  warehouses  from  Wvpping.  Hav- 
ing heard  accounls  of  its  immense  population,  yon  wander  through  deserted  streeci. 
Passing  suddenly  towards  the  quarter  where  the  shops  are  situated,  you  mi^ht  walk  up- 
on the  heads  of  thousands.  The  daily  throng  is  there  so  immense,  that,unable  to  force  a 
passage  through  it,  or  assign  any  motive  that  might  conveae  such  a  raultitude»  yoa  ask 
the  cause ;  and  arc'told  that  it  is  always  the  same.  Nor  is  the  costume  leas  various  thsa 
the  aspect  of  the  buildings:  Greeks,  Turks,  Tartars,  Cossaks,  Chinese,  Muscovites, 
English,  French,  Italians,  Poles,  Germans,  all  parade  in  the  habiu  of  tliiir  respecti*a 
countries*"  Clarkl's  TraveU,  i,  47.  The  same  writer  gives  an  accurate  statement,  with 
respect  to  the  size  and  population  of  Moscow,  from  the  journal  of  another  distinguished 
traveller  (Mr.  R  Uvber).  He  states  its  area  as  about  {6  miles,  o^noarly  ISS  tiaies 
greater  than  ihat  of  St.  Petersburg;  and  >et  its  population  is  reckoned  by  the  iutrnd* 
ant  of  police  at  only  S^50,000  6xed  inhabitants,  and  SO,0UO  servants  aud  retainers  of  tU 
nobles,  who  reside  in  it  oul^'  daring  the  winter.  Some  fartlier  information,  coiicemiag 
this  ciiy,  is  to  be  obtained  in  Tweddell's  "  Remain^  (a  wurlk  which  is  more  particularly 
described  at  page  456).  Among  other  interesting  details,  the  latter  presents  a  stadsiwsl 
iable  of  the  actual  state  of  Moscow,  exhibiting  a  comparative  view  of  the  ravages 
inflicted  by  the  laie  freuch  iavasioa  of  the  russiaa  cmpiw»  which  U  equidly  auihcnttc  Attd 
^uriousi  vix,s 
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sbip*  and  carry  ffiim  off  safe  along  with  me;  and,  as  to  his  sobsistence*  and  other 
partJciiIarSy  that  should  be  my  care,  till  he  could  better  supply  himself. 
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Inhabitantt. 

January, 
1814. 

August, 
1814. 

^IrtAi  in  1813. 

Deaiht  m  I8l3. 

Ecclesiastics . 
Gentlemen . . 
Military .... 

Traders  .... 

Citiaens...... 

Domestiqs... 
Strangers.. . . 

Various  other 
classes*.  •• 

3909 
8329 
12733 
12111 
13448 
29407 
1508 

80541 

4571 
8?56 
2S930 
12824 
121S3 
35654 
1832 

Boys.... 2498 
Qirls....2663 

Total..  Si6t 

Men-....  4357 
Women..3646 

8003 

Houses 
brfore  the  Fire. 

Houses 
t^^  the  IVre. 

Stone.... 2567 
Wood.... 6591 

Total.. 915B 

526 
2100 

2626 

Total. .      161986 
of  which/ 

172991 

101729 
71262 

Males.. 
Pemalei 

102514 
»    59472    « 

Motcow  bas  a  marface  of  I6190eooaquai« 
fothoms  {toUet]  t  it  it  divided  in  90 
"pam,**  &  mibdfrided  in  90  "qa«nen.>* 

*  Ship  ;-»Naval  architecture  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  existed  (as  an  art)  among 
the  antient  nations  of  Europe ;  and  all  the  researches  that  have  beeu  made  into  its  ori- 
gin and  progress,  except  for  the  gratification  of  literary  cariosity,  have  but  ill  rewarded 
the  labor  and  lime  bestowed  on  them*  Poets  and  historians,  not  very  careful  in  their 
iDvestigationr  of  facts^nor  over  scrupulous  in  their  examination  of  probabiliiies,  have  set* 
tied  the  point  of  origin  to  their  entire  satisfaction,  by  making  rational  man  the  humble 
imitator  of  brutes :  they  sent  htm  to 

*'  Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail ;" 
And  it  was  a  settled  point,  that, 

•«  Fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart— 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow.* 

Yet  the  probable  fact  is,  with  regard  to  shipa,  that  the  floating  body  on  which  roan  first 
Entrusted  himself,  was  neither  the  result  of  imitation  nor  of  reflection,  nor  of  skill,  but  a 
something  that  mere  chance  might  have  thrown  in  his  way,  whien  pressed  by  necessity  to 
cross  a  river  or  a  narrow  strait.  It  might  be  a  floating  tree,  which,  when  otfce  used 
would  probably  suggest  the  superior  advantage  of  binding  two  or  three  trees  into  a  float 
or  raft ;  or.  it  might  chance  to  be  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed  out  by  accident,  or  a 
roll  of  bark ;  which,  when  the  sap  rises,  is  stripped  off  easily ;  for  all  nations,  how  re- 
mote soever,  being  all  reasonable  creatures,  and  enjoying  one  and  the  same  imagination 
and  faniasie,  have  devised,  according  to  their  means  and  maierials,  the  same  things. 
That  such  cylindrical  vessels  wvre  employed  at  an  early  period,  may  be  infered  from 
the  almost  universal  u^e  in  which  one  or  other  is  still  met  with  among  the  savage  island- 
ers of  the  ocean,  and  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  araericau  coasts.  Indeed,  tho 
name  of  almost  every  species  of  sailing  craft  has  a  relation  to  something  scooped  or 
hollowed  out,  f^m  the  general  term  **  vessel**  {yas\  down  to  the  canoe  conna, 
a  cane  or  hollow  cylinder  (see  nolo,  peragua,  page  121.)*  *'  Primum  galU  inchoantes 
cavabant  arbores**  (Li  vv).  Tne  origin  ot  the  word  bark,  which,  in  danisb,  Swedish,  and 
enf>lish,  is  equally  employed  to  express  the  burk  of  a  tree,  and  a  ship,  is  so  obvious,  that 
one  finds  it  difiicnlt  to  conceive  how  Johnson  could  derive  **bark,  a  small  ship,  from 
^rca^  low  latin  j"  it  seems  equally  strange  that  *«  barge"  frartye,  a  little  hark,  should 
not  have  occurred  to  that  lexicographer  es  the  diminutive  of  bark,  instead  of  hisderiv- 
iiigitfrom  **  6argte,  dutch"  (the  Dutch  have  no  such  word),  and  this  from  "harga^ 
^<»wiatin."    In  deriving  these  vtords  from  iow  latin,  Johnson  hat  evidently  mistake^ 
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.  lie  beaid  me  very  ftteentively,  and  looked  MrottdyoD  ne  all  tbe  ivliiW  t 
iipoke;  najTy  I  coald  we  in  bis  very  faoe,  that  what  I  said  pat  his  spirits  into  an 
czceediog  ferment:  his  colour  frequently  changed,  his  eyes  looked  red,  and  his 
tRBrt  Ootteredy  that  it  might  be  even  perceived  in  hh  countenance;  nor  could 
he  immediately  answer  me,  when  I  had  done,  and,  as  it  were,  expected  what  be 
would  say  to  it,  and  after  he  had  paused  a  little,  he  embraced  me,  and  said, 
'How.  happy  are  we,  noguarded  creatures  as  we  are,  that  even  oor  greatest 
•cts  of  friendship  are  made  snares  to  us,  and  we  are  made  the  tempters  of  one 
mnother !  My  dear  friend,'  said  be,  *  joar  offer  is  so  sincere,  has  such  kindness 
in  it,  is  so  dbinterested  in  itself,  and  is  so  calculated  for  my  advantage,  that  I 
must  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the  world,  if  I  did  not  both  wonder  at  it,  and 
acknowledge  the  obligation  I  have  upon  me  to  yon  for  it.  'But  did  you  believe 
I  was  sincere  iu  what  I  have  so  often  said  to  you  of  my  contempt  of  the  world  ? 
did  you  believe  I  spoke  my  very  soul  to  you,  and  that  I  had  really  attained  that 
degree  of  felicity  here,  that  had  placed  me  above  all  that  the  world  could  give 
me,  or  do  for  me?  did  you  believe  I  was  sincere,  when  I  tald  you  I  would  not 
go  hack,  if  I  was  recalled  even  to  be  all  that  once  I  was  in  the  court,  and  with 
the  favor  of  the  czar  my  master?  did  you  believe  me,  my  friend  to  be  an  honest 
man,  or  did  you  think  me  to  be  a  boasting  hypocrite?'  Here  he  stopped,  as  if 
he  would  hear  what  I  would  say;  but  indeed  I  soon  after  perceived  that  he 
Stopped  becaose  his  spirits  were  in  motion,  his  heart  was  foil  of  struggles,  and  he 
could  not  go  on.  I  was,  I  confess,  astonished  at  the  thing,  as  well  as  at  the 
~- —  ■    -  ■    ■  -         -     ■  ■        -  ^^^^p.^— ^— ^^ 

the  derivative  for  the  original.-^CAiN s wortv  writes  barka).  Hoay  e-Tcokb's  mistaka 
ii  still  more  remarkable :  he  includes  bark  and  barge  in  a  long  list  of  words  derived,  as 
he  sajs,  from  bar,  to  defend  ;  surely  barks  and  barges  were  used  for  purposes  very  dif- 
ferent from  defense.  Ckaloupe,  shallop,  or  sloop,  is  from  chalumeau,  a  hollow  reed  or 
cane;  the  idea,  indeed,  is  extended  to  the  general  appellative,  ship;  wiiose  dertvatioa 
Is  obviously  from  the  greek  word  Sjutfn,  scapha,  c^mba,  skiff,  0C{)iffi  Khipt  sliip,  from 

£v««r«,  loeicavate*  to  dig  oat;  here  again  the  editor  conceives  HoaNS-TooKB  to  be 
.  wroug  in  his  derivation  of  shop  and  ship,  from  shape.  The  first  fotmatum  aUquid,  in 
^ontra-distiuction  from  a  stall,  the  latter  jTarmaiam  illiquid,  in  contm-distinction  from  a 
raft,  just  as  erroneous,  not  to  sa^  absurd,  as  his  hull»  hold,  hole,  hole,  from  to  cover. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  derivation  of  pippin  from  draper ;  viu  pippin,  pipkin,  nipkia, 
napkin,  diaper,  draper. '  The  fact  is,  hull,  hulk,  hold,  convey  the  same  idea  of  some- 
thing that  is  hollow,  or  that  will  contain,  or  hold.  Abundant  examples  might  he  pro- 
duced to  shew  that  it  was  from  our  northern  iilvaders  that  we  (english)  have  derived  the 
art  of  ship-bailding  and  navigation :  almost  all  the  names  and  terms  employed  in  tat 
equipment  and  management  of  a  ship,  are  of  northern  origin ;  as,  stem,  star-board» 
oar,  rudder)  &c.  Something  in  the  way  of  enlargement,  or  improvement,  we  might 
have  obtained  from  the  Mediterranean,  thpugh  the  nations  of  the  shores  and  islands  of 
that  sea  could  have  derived  little  skill  in  the  art  of  ship-huilding  from  the  antient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  The  ships  of  the  Chinese  (p  p.  395,  405,  420),  as  described 
by  that  accurate  observer,  Marco-Polo,  were,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  pre- 
cisely what  they  are  now,  and  what  they  probably  were  thirteen  centuries  before 
that  period.  To  meet  the  reader's  possible  incredulity  on  this  point,  one  need  only  re- 
fer to  what  the  most  modern  piofessional  writer  on  Che  subject  (Sepfinqs),  says,  with 
respect  to  ourselves: — *^ItwUl  scarcely  be  credited,  by  persons  nut  qpnversant  with 
ship-building,  that  little  or  no  advancement  has  been  maJe,  within  the  last  century,  in 
naval  architecture,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  disposition  of  the  materials  which  compose  the 
fabric  of  a  ship,  whereby  alone  strength  and  fixedness  of  the  parts  can  be  obtained.'' 
X«et  QS  hope  that  Uiis  artist  will  succeed  by  precept  and  example  in  removing  this  stig- 
ma: for,  we  may  say  with  Ralxgb,  it  is  **  a  mberable  shame  and  dishonour  fur  our 
idiipwrights not  to  exceed  all  others  in  the  setting  up  of  our  royall  shippes."  It  is,  how- 
ever, with  legitimate  admiration,  that,  ascending  from  the  excavated  log  of  6  or  8  feet 
long,  the  mind  is  uliimately  stricken  at  the  sight  of  the  largest  ship  that  ever  floated  un- 
der the  british  flag,  the  Conunerce'de-MtaneUlef  whose  comparative  dimensions  are  stated 
at  folbw :— Length  of  keel,  172  feet ;  length  of  gun-deck,  208  feet  4  inches ;  extreme 
(madthf  aileet  9^  inches^  depth  of  hold,  S5  feet  | inch;  burthen  iu  tons,  27471 
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mstok,  and  1  used  gome  arguments  with  him  to  urge  him  to  set  liiiJMeif  free  i  ttutf 
Ke  ought  to  look  upon  thit  es  a  door  opened  by  hearen  for  his  deiiverance,  and 
e(  summons  by  Providence,  who  has  the  care  and  disposition  of  al^  events^ 
to  do  himself  good,  and  to  render  himself  useful  in  the  world. 

He  had  by  this  time  recovered  himself.  'How  do  you  know,  sir,'  said  he^ 
warmly,  ^  that  instead  of  a  summons  from  heaven,  it  may  aol  be  a  feint  of  another 
instrument,  representing  in  all  the  alluring  colours  to  me,  the  show  of  felicity  as  a 
deliverance,  which  may  in  itself  be  my  snare,  and  tend  directly  to  my  ruin^ 
Here  I  am,  free  from  the  temptation  of  returning  to  my  former  miserable  greab> 
Hess;  there  I  am  not  sure  but  that  all  the  seeds  of  pride,  ambition,  avarice,  and 
luxury,  which. I  know  remain  in  nature,  may  revive  and  take  root,  and,  in  a 
word,  again  overwhelm  me,  and  then  the  happy  prisoner,  whom  you  see  now 
master  of  his  souPs  liberty,  shall  be  the  miserable  slave  of  his  own  senses,  in  the 
Ml  of  all  personal  liberty.  2>ear  sir,  let:  me  remain  in  this  blessed  confinement, 
hanisbed  from  the  erimes  of  life,  rather  than  purchase  a  show  of  freedom  at  the 
esipease  of  the  liherty  of  my  reason,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  future  happiness 
whkh  I  now  have  in  my  view,  but  shall  then,  I  fear^  quickly  lose  sii(;ht  of;  for 
J  am  but  fleab,  a  man,  a  mere  man,  have  passions  and  affections  as  likely  to 
possess  and  overthrow  me  as  any  man.  O  be  not  my  friend  and  my  tempter 
both  together!' 

If  I  was  surprised  before,  I  was  quite  dumb  now,  and  stood  silent  looking  at 
)iim,  and  indeed  admired  at  what  I  saw :  the  struggle  in  his  sou!  was  so  great,  that, 
though  the  weather  was  extremely  cOld,  it  put  him  into  a  most  violent  sweat, 
f  nd  I  found  be  wanted  to  give  vent  to  his  mind ;  so  I  said  a  word  or  two,  that 
I  would  leave  him  to  consider  of  it,  and  wait  on  him  again,  and  then  I  witbdreir 
to  my  own  apartment. 

About  two  hours  after,  I  heard  somebody  at,  or  near,  the  door  of  my  room» 
imd  I  was  goia{|  to  open  the  door ;  but  he  bad  opened  it  and  caine  in.  *  Mj\ 
dear  friend,'  said  he, '  you  bad  dimost  overset  me,  but  1  am  recovered.  Do  b^ 
take  it  ill  that  I  do  not  close  with  your  offer.  I  assure  you,  it  is  not  for  want  of 
«  sense  of  the  kindness  of  it  in  you,  and  I  came  to  make  the  most  sincere 
acknowledgment  of  it  to  you;  but,  I  hope,  I  have  got  the  victory  over  myself.* 

**  My  lord,*  said  I,  '  1  hope  you  are  fully  satisfied  that  you  do  not  resist  the 
caU  of  Heaven.'  'Sir,'  said  he,  'if  it  had  been  from  Heaven,  the  same  power 
would  have  influenced  me  to  accept  it;  but,  I  hope,  and  am  fully  satisfied  that 
\t-i%  from  Heaven  tbat  I  decline  it,  and  I  have  an  infinite  satisfaction  in  the 
luting,  that  you  shall  leave  me  an  honest  man  still,  though  not  a  free  mau.' 

I  had  nothmg  to  do  but  to  acquiiesce,  and  make  prpfessions  to  him  of  mj 
having  no  end  io  iw  but  a  siueere  desire  to  serve  him.«  He  embraced  me  very 
passiouately,  and  assured  me  bo  was  sensible  of  that,  and  should  always 
acknowledge  it;  and  with  that  he  ofiered  me  a  very  fine  present  of  sables,  too 
much  indeed  fur  me  to  accept  from  a  man  in  bis  circumstances ;  and  I  would 
have  avoided  *  them,  but  he  would  not  be  refused. 

The  next  morning  I  sent  my  servant  to  his  lordsfiip,  with  a  small  present  of 
tea,  two  pieces  of  China  damask,  and  four  little  wedges  of  Japan  gold,  which  did 
liot  all  weigh  above  six  ounces,  or  thereabout;  but  were  far  short  of  the  value 

■<W^'*^>i^fi>— in  I     I  iiin  I      f     I  m\  I       I  I      ■         mil       II  mr.f,^^|„mf^l  m  i  in    n  In  i    )» 'n   ■  i.  ■ i        I'l 

'  ♦  Avoid,  Shitm  :— To  shun  (KjfllWl,  germen),  is  to  turn  nway  from :  to  avoid  (widir, 
firench^y  is  to  leave  empty :  hence  the  word  shun  is  oi'tener  applied  to  persons;  avoid* 
to  things.  We  shun  those  whose  presence  reminds  of  any  unpleasant  or  mortifying 
incident.  Let  no  man  make  himself  a  confident  of  the  foibles  of  a  beloved  coropanion« 
lest  he  find  himself -shunued  by  the  friend  of  his  heart.  Shun  bad  company.  Avoid 
the  gaming  house.  Those  who  satisfy  their  appetites  with  a  measured  indulgence  but 
avoid  intemperance,  commonly  enjoy  better  health  than  the  affedtedly  abstemious. 
Six  only  of  us  stayed-;  and  the  rest  av4>ided  the  room.  (Bacon.).  Of  late  it  has  been 
imagined  that  the  verb  aveid  derives  from  the  french  eviter,  or  the  latin  vttare:  and  it 
has  cente^tteaily  beeu  confovuded  by  modem  writtrrs  with  shan. 
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of  his  sablei,  wliidi  indeed^  wfaeD  I  cane  to  EngbaH,  I  huad  mxlk  aear  tw9 
faondred  poqndt.  He  aooe|iCed  the  tea,  and  one  piece  of  the  danH^Vj  and  one 
of  the  picoes  of  i;old,  which  had  a  fioe  stamp  upon  it,  of  the  Japao  coioagc,* 
which  I  foond  he  took  for  the  nuity  of  it«  bat  wooU  not  talce  aoj  moce;  and  he 
WDt  word  bj  Bijraervaot ,  that  he  desired  to  speak  with  me. 

When  I  came  to  him,  he  told  mr  I  knew  what  had  passed  between  os,  and 
hoped  i  would  not  move  him  aoy  more  io  that  affiur;  but  that  since  I  had  made 
each  a  fpeaeroos  offer  to  hioiy  he  askc^d  mcy  if  I  had  kindness  enoogh  to  offer  the 
same  to  another  person  that  he  wooM  name  to  roe,  in  whom  he  had  a  great 
share  of  coooem.  I  tokl  him,  that  I  could  not  saj  I  inclined  to  do  so  rauchibc 
anj  one  bat  himself,  for  whom  I  had  a  particular  value,  and  sboold  have  beeo 
glad  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  his  deliverance^  However,  if  he  would 
please  to  name  the  person  to  me,  I  would  give  him  my  answer,  and  hoped  he 
.would  not  he  displeased  with  me,  if  he  was  with  my  answer.    He  told  me,  it  was 

*  JiiPAH  Coiviios ;— The  monies  of  aeeomt  are  tclff,  auKe,  and  cadariat;  10 
caodarint  make  1  roace»  and  10  mace  one  tale.    Hie  gold  coins  corrcat  are  the  aev 
aad  old  itfibt,  and  kobtmgi;  the  silver  coins  are  the  nandwgm,  Utigmme^  and  Imlaai, 
ibey  are  in  general  yery  simple,  stricken  plain  and  unadomedt  the  greater  part  of  then 
withoot  a  rim  roond  the  margin,  and  most  of  them  withoat  any  determined  vafaie* 
If  Of  tins  reason  they  are  always  weighed  by  the  merchants,  who  pat  their  dup  or 
stamp  opon  them,  tc^gnify  that  the  coin  is  standard  weight,  and  oniidttllerated.    Ths 
new  cobangs  are  obloog,  roanded  at  the  ends,  and  flat,  about  two  inches  long,  and 
rather  more  than  two  inches  broad,  and  scarcely  thicker  than  an  english  fitfthing,  oft 
pale  yellow  color ;  the  die  on  one  side  consists  of  several  cross  lines  stamped*  and  aC 
both  ends  there  is  a  parallelogrammical  figure  with  raised  letters  on  i^  and  boides,  s 
noon-like  figure,  with  a  flower  on  it  in  rdief.    On  the  other  side  is  a  circular  aamp 
with  raised  letters  on  it,  ajid  arithin  the  margin  towards  one  end,  two  smaller  sank 
stamps  with  raised  letters,  which  are  different  on  each  cobang;  these  are  Talued  st 
^  mace,  or  6  rix  dollars.    There  are  old  cobangs  occasionally  met  witb,  which  are  of 
fine  gold,  somewhat  broader  than  the  new,  and  are  worth  10  rix-dollars.    The  iliib 
is  called  by  the  dutch,  golden-bean;  and  is  made  of  pale  gold,  of  a  parallelogrammical 
figure,  and  flat,  rather  thicker  than  a  farthing,  with  many  raised  letters  on  one  side, 
and  two  figures  or  flowers  in  relief  on  the  pther;  the  value  of  this  is  \  cobang.    There 
are  old  itjibs  also  to  be  met  with ;  these  are  thicker  than  the  new  ones,  and  in  value 
$2  mace  5  candarins.    Nandiogin  is  a  parallelogrammical  flat  silver  coin,  of  twice  the 
thickness  of  a  halfpenny,  one  inch  long,  and  half  an  inch  broad,  and  formed  of  600 
silver.    The  edge  is  stamped  with  stars  and  within  the  edges  are  raised  dots.    One 
side  is  marked  all  over  with  raised  letters,  and  the  other  on  its  lower  and  larger  raoictj 
U  filled  with  raised  letters,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibits  a  double  moon-like  figore, 
its  value  is  7  mace  five  candarins.    Itaganne  and  kodoma  are  denominations  by  wbicb 
various  lumps  of  silver,  without  form  or  fashion,  are  known ;  which  are  neither  of  the 
same  siae,  shape,  or  value,    llie  former  of  these,  however,  are  oblong,  and  the  latter 
ronndii^ii  for  the  most  part  thick,  but  sometimes,  though  seldom,  flat.    These  pais  in 
trade,  but  are  always  weighed  in  payment  from  one  individual  to  another,  and  hare 
a  dull  leaden  appCBrancc.    Seui  is  a  denomination  applied  to  pieces  of  eopner,  brass, 
and  iron  coin,  which  bear  a  near  resemblance  to  our  farthings.    They  diner  in  stse, 
value,  ^d  external  appearance,  but  are  always  cast,  aitd  have  a  square  hole  in  the 
middle,  by  means  of  which  they  may  be  strung  together ;  and  likewise  have  alws/s 
broad  edges.    Of  these  are  current  ^funum-tenif  which  pass  for  half  a  mace,  or  10  cooi- 
mon  seni.    Simonuieni,  of  the  value  of  four  common  seui,  are  made  of  brass,  and  are 
almost  as  broad  as  a  halfpenny,  but  thin.    The  common  seni  are  the  size  of  a  fartiiidg, 
and  made  of  red  copper;  CO  of  them  make  a  mace.    Doosa-seni  is  a  cast  iron  coia» 
in  appearance  like  the  last,  of  ihe  same  siae  and  value,  but  so  brittle,  that  it  is 
easily  broken  by  the  band,  or  breaks  in  pieces  when  let  fall  on  the  ground.    The  seai 
are  strung  100  at  a  time,  or,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  96  on  a  rush.    The  coins  ia 
one  of  these  parcels  are  seldom  all  of  one  sort,  but  generally  consist  ol  two,  three,  or 
mere  dilTereiit  kinds;  in  this  case,  the  larger  sorts  are  strung  on  first,  and  then  follow 
the  smaller;  the  number  diminishing  in  proportion  to  (be  number  of  large  pieces  in  tha 
pitfcel,  which  are  of  gteater  value  thaa  the  tQuiIler* 
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Mly  his  son,  who,  though  I  had  not  seen  him,  yet  wss  in  the  sarae^  oondidoit 
ivieh  himself,  and  above  two  hundred  miles  from  him,  on  the  other  side  the  Obj; 
but  that,  if  I  consented,  he  would  send  *  for  him. 

I  made  no.hesitation,  bat  told  him  I  would  do  it.  I  made  some  ceremony  in 
letting  him  understand,  that  it  was  wholly  on  bis  account;  and  that  seeing  I 
could  not  prevail  on  him,  I  would  show  my  respect  to  him  by  my  concern  for 
l)is  Aon !  hut  these  things  are  too  tedions  to  repeat  here.  He  s^nt  away  the  next 
day  for  his  son,  and  in  about  twenty  days  he  came  back  wirh  the  messenger, 
hfingiag  six  or  seven  horses,  loaded  with  very  rich  furs,  and  which,  in  the  whole, 
amounted  to  a'  very  great  value. 

His  servants  brought  the  burses  into  the  town,  but  left  the  yoang  lord  at  » 
distance  till  night,  when  he  came  tncogiii/o  into  our  apartment,  and  his  father 
presented  him  to  me ;  and,  in  short,  we  concerted  there  the  manner  of  oar 
travelling,  and  every  thing  proper  for  the  iourney. 

I  had  bought  a  considerable  quantity  of  sables,  black  fox-skins,  fine  ermines,f 
and  such  other  furs  as  are  very  rich;  I  say,  1  had  booght  them  in  that  city  in 


•^ 


*  ♦  Send: — is  to  convey  by  deputy;  to  carry,  to  brin^,  to  fetch,  is  to  convey  under 
onts*s  own  care.  To  carry*  is  to  go  with  a  burden ;  to  bring,  is  to  come  with  a  burden. 
To  fetch,  implies  movement  in  two  directions  i  it  is  to  go  and  bring.  To  send  awayr- 
to  carry  out;  to  bring  home;  to  fetch  back.  Residing  in  the  country,  what  I  forward 
to  London  by  another,  X  send ;  what  I  take  to  London,  I  carfy ;  what  I  take  from 
London  with  me,  I  bring ;  what  I  went  to  take,  1  fetch.  If  I  send  for  a  workman,  ho 
brings  his  tools ;  should  he  leave  any  behind,  he  goes  hack  to  fetch  them;  when  hit 
job  is  done  he  carries  them  home.  If  yon  would  have  your  business  done,  go ;  if  not, 
send.  Carry  it  home,  implies  that  I  ain  from  home;  bring  it  home,  implies  that  T  am 
at  home.  We  may  bring  without  fetching ;  but  we  cannot  fetch  without  bringing. 
To  fetch  breath  is  to  make  the  double  effort  of  exhalation  and  inhalation,  lie  sends 
an  answer,  who  forwards  it  by  another:  he  carries  an  answer,  who  bears  ic  thither 
himself;  he  brings  an  answer,  who  bears  it  hither  himself;  he  fetches  an  answer,  who 
went  for  it  and  returns  with  it.  Send,  (goihic  sendjan,  angio-taxon.)*itbian)  is  the 
causative  form  of  the  old  verb  strum,  to  go ;  sind  meant  a  path.  As  from  to  fall,  comet 
to  fell,  to  cause  to  fall;  so  from  sinan  to  go,  comes  smdian  to  cause  to  go.  Carry  is 
from-  the  french  charier,  which  is  from  the  latin  earrus ;  and  originally  implied  to 
transport  on  a  wheeled  carriage:  hence,  an  idea  of  facility  in  conveying  still  attaches 
to  the  word.  You  can  lift  that  weight,  but  you  cannot  carry  it.  Carry  it  property, 
do  not  drag  it  along.  A  dog  is  said  to  fetch  and  carry  well,  who  will  run  for  a  stick,* 
which  is  thrown  before  him,  and  bring  it  unto  his  master  without  trailing.  This  sense 
of  the  verb  carry  is  unnoticed  by  Johnson.  Bring  is  contracted  from  the  preposition 
by,  (which  originally  meant  the  lap)  and  ringen  to  reach:  ringt  uns  unter  iwar,  it 
frankish  for  reach  us  our  sword.  To  bring,  is  to  hand  into  the  lap.  Fetch  is  from  the* 
a.nglo-3ayon,  peccian,  which  means  to  hit  with  an  arrow:  hence  the  ideas  of  «endi|ig 
our,  as  well  as  bringing  back,  coalesce  in  the  word.' 

f  Ermine  t — An  animal  greaily  resembling  the  stoat,  or  weasel,  in  its  conformation, 
and  remarkable  for  its  fine  soft  fur,  which  constitutes  its  most  valuable  appendage  ;  it  it 
about  nine  inches  in  length ;  of  a  light  brown  colour  in  summer,  and  white  in  winter; 
the  tail  bIwrjts  tipped  with  black,  and  covered  with  hair;  and  the  edges  of  the  ears,  and 
extremities  of  the  toes,  are  of  a  yellowish  white.  The  fur  of  this  creature  is  in  itt 
greatest  perfection  during  the  winter;  when,  besides  being  white,  it  it  also  long,  thicks 
and  soft ;  but,  in  the  summer,  it  is  coarse,  thin,  and  brown.  This  change  of  clothing  it 
more  apparent  in  the  culd  polar  regions,  where  it  is  common  to  all  other  animals  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.  Ermines  are  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe ;  but  the  fur  of  those 
in  Siberia  and  Norway  is  mostly  valued.  They  burrow  under  ground,  and  are  taken  in 
traps  or  snares  baited  with  flesh,  aud  sometimes  i»hot  with  blunt  arrows.  This  creature 
is  called  by  Ray,  muttela  Candida;  and,  by  LiNNiBUti  mustela  ermineai  it  has  a  little' 
yellowish  grey  about  the  eyes,  and  a  mark,  or  spot,  of  the  same  colour  on  the  head» 
another  on  the  shoulders,  and  a  third  near  the  tail.  It  is  frequent  about  rivers,  and  i|| 
meadows,  in  those  countries  which  produce  it,  and  feeds  on  moles,  mice,  and  other 
^mttll  animals.  The  skins  and  tails  are  a  very  valuable  article  of  commerce  in  ^aasii(| 
If  nd  other  northern  countries,  wl^ere  they  are  found  in  prodij^ions  naipbers. 
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for  tooK  of  dit  ^oods  I  brongfit  from  ChiiMis  m  ptg^admr,  farfSm 
dme^  wd  aaltmtg^*  of  winch  I  told  the  grettesc  part  here,  aad  the  rot  aftci* 
wards  at  Archangely  lor  a  moch  better  price  diaa  I  coold  famre  done  at  Londba; 
SBd  oiT  partner  who  was  sensible  of  the  profit,  aadwboee  business  more  ptfp- 
ticohirrf  than  nrine  was  menrhandisey  was  migbtil  j  pleased  at  oar  stay,  on  aooowit 
of  the  traffic  we  made  here. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  Jmie,  whea  i  left  this  remote  piaoe,  a  city,  I  beliew, 
little  heard  of  in  the  world,  and  indeed  it  is  so  for  oat  of  the  rood  of  commeroey 
that  I  know  not  how  it  should  be  moch  talked  of.  We  were  now  oomc  to  a 
▼ery  small  carairan,  being  only  tbirty-two  horses  and  cameb  in  ally  and  all  of  • 
them  passed  for  mine,  tboagb  niy  new  gnest  was  proprietor  of  eleven  of  them. 
It  was  most  natural  also,  that  I  should  take  more  senrants  with  me  than  I 
had  before,  and  tbe  young  lord  passed  for  my  steward ;  what  great  man  I  passed 
for  myself,  I  know  not,  neither  did  it  concern  me  to  inquire.  We  had  here  the 
Worst  and  the  largest  desert  to  pass  over  that  w^  met  with  in  all  the  journey; 
indeed  I  call  it  die  worst,  because  tbe  way  was  rery  deep  in  some  places,  and 
▼oiy  uneven  in  others:  tbe  best  we  bad  to  say  for  it,  was,  that  we  thei^ht  wo- 
had  no  troops  of  Tartars  and  robbers  to  fear,  and  that  they  never  came  on  this 
aide  of  the  river  Oby,  or,  at  least  but  very  seldom;  but  we  found  it  otherwise. 

Hy  young  lord  had  with  him  a  faithful  Mnscorite  servant,  or  rather  a  Siberian 
servant,  who  was  oerfectly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  who  led  us  by 
]irivate  roads,  that  we  avoided  coming  into  the  principal  towns  and  cities,  upon 
the  great  road,  such  as  ^Tumen,  Soly-Kamaskoy,t  and  several  others,  because 
the  muscovfte  garrisons  which  are  kept  there,  are  very  curious  and  strict  in  their 
obsefvations  upon  travellers,  and  searching  lest  any  of.  tbe  banished  persons  of 
note  should  make  their  escape  that  way  into  Muscovy;  but  by  this  means,  as  we 
were  kept  out  of  the  cities,  so  our  whole  journey  was  a  desert,  and  we  weie 
obliged  to  encamp^  and  lie  in  our  teuts^  when  we  might  have  had  very  good 
acoommodation  in  the  cities  on  the  way.  This  the  youag  lord  was  so  sensible  of, 
thee  he.  would  not  allow  us  to  lie  abroad,  when  we  came  to  several  cities  on  the 
way,  but  lay  abroad  himself,  with  bis  servant,  in  the  woods,  and  met  us  alwajr 
at  (lie  appointed  places* 

We  were  just  eittered  Europe,  having  passed  the  river  Kama,t  which,  in  tbeM 


>^ ■  1*1 


*■  NtrtHCo  :*^See  p.  375.)/'  Unica  nux  prodett,  nocet  aUetdt  terttn  mors  n^*  (Sehof. 
Salern).  One  nut  is  wholesome,  a  second  hurtful,  the  third  mortal.  See  obserrations  on 
fji^e  extraordinary  symptoms  caused  by  an  immoderate  use  of  nutmeg,  by  Dr.  Jacob 
ScvMibKt^s,  in  the  EfhaMridt$  6f  the  euriaiu, 

f  -TeAtif,  Solt-RaHaskOy  (ofr,  as  usuaHy  marked  on  the  charts,  Solikamsk):— 
The  vast  ettem  of  norfliem  Asia  was  first  known  by  tbe  nanie  of  Srberia ;  but  thisap* 
ptfUcttioa  seems  gradaally  to  pass  into  disuse.  When  the  Mongols  estabfished  a  kingdom 
in  these  northern  regions,  the  first  residence  of  the  Kkaans  (princes),  was  on  the  river' 
Toni,  at  tbe  spot  where  now  stands  tbe  town  of  Tomeo,  about  180  miles  S.  W.  of  To- 
^Iskoy*  Bat  the  Kha&ns  afterwards  moved  to  the  eastern  shore  of  tbe  river  Irtish, 
Where  they  foimded  tbe  city  of  Isker,  near  Tobohkoy.  This  new  residence  was  also 
i^efled  Stbir,  hptu  what  etymon  or  cause  is  not  explahred;  and  tbe  name  of  tbe  city 
j^issed  tfnfO  tbe  mdngul  pHucipahty.  When  the  KnsSians  began  tbe  conquest  of  the 
|RmUtryf  being  imeonscions  of  its  extern,  the  name  of  Siberia  was  gradually  diffased 
iWuU  this  westefn  province  oVet  half  Asia.  The  termination  iki,  tkdi,  or  thoy,  in  the 
Kiiss,  answers  to  tbe  engUsh  ion,  Uh,  &e.  tantamount  to  the  lafin  erais,  or  cm ;  Kamas- 
ftay,  therefore,  ifaeans  the  same  thing  as  KamaskiaU ;  and  Soly,  as  R.  C'  himself  e»* 
Mains,  meaning  great  or  major;'  the  two  words,  conjointly,  signify  emphBticaHy,  or, 
py  wayof.eiceHehce,  GrnnH  Kamaskian  (city  being  understood),  foboiskoy,  or  To- 
Mski,  as  itis  rendered  ra  tl^e  text,  fa&^  be  interpreted  m  a  similar  way.- 
•  t,  KikttA  (see  pace  498.)  i-'Accotding  to  the  luminous  histoHanof  the  DepHne  ami 
FhU  of  Me  nm&n  Entpire,  thjc  eastern  boundaries  of  Em-ope  were  neiarly  the  same  2000 
j^ears  ago,  that  they  are  now.  The  TansVs,  watering  the  plains  of  Sarmatia,  separated 
•he  Bexehmi  and  the  Jazyges  from*  the  Hamojfobu  aftd  the  Alani.  In  ^modern  geogra- 
uhj  the  same  tjver,  aftered  m  its  appellaiion  [Honr},  divides  tht  ttibe  of  D»n-koa«|J 
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|>vt8»is  tbe  botadarf  between  Europe  and  Asia;  and  the  £rst  city,  on  Um 
•urofiean  side,  was  called  Soly-Kanmskoy,  which  is  at  much  as  to  say,  the  great 
•  city  on  the  river  Kama;  and  here  we  thought  to  have  seen  some  evident  altera^ 
tion  in  the  pe.o{)ie,  their  manners,  their  babit^.  religion,  and  their  business  $  but 
we  were  mistaken,  for  as  we  had  a  vast  desert*  to  pass,  which,  by  relation,  is 
near  seven  hundred  miles  long,  in  some  places,  but  not  above  two. hundred 
miles  over  where  we  passed  it;  so,  till  we  came  past  that  horrible  place,  we 
found  very  little  difference  between  that  country  and  the  Mogul  Tartary,t  and 

froiQ  that  of  the  Glierno-morski  (or  those  of  the  Black  Sea)>  whose  territoiy  ttxtend* 
fxora  ttie  sea  of  Azof  to  the  river  Kooban.  Such  is  the  outline  incidentally  traced  bv* 
GIBBON.  But  a  roore  recent  writeri  treating  professedly  of  the  subject  (Pinkxrtom^* 
says  :  toward  the  «ast«  the  limits  of  Europe  admit  of  some  discussion.  The  Uraliaa 
mountains,  a  grand  nataral  limit,  not  extending  to  the  arctic  ocean ;  the  river  Car«» 
which  flows  into  the  Karskoy  sea>  is  admitted  as  a  boundary.  The  Vralian  limit  ea* 
tends  to  about  56  degrees  of  north  latitude  :  to  the  south  of  which  the  grand  confines  of 
Europe  and  Asia  haye  been  sought  in  the  petty  distinctions  of  russian  provincial  govern- 
^euts.  More  natural  limits  might  be  obtained  by  tracing  the  river  Oofa  from  its  source* 
to  its  junction  with  the  Belaia.  Thence,  along  the  Kama  to  the  Volga,  which  would 
constitute  a  striking  natural  division,  to  the  tovfu  of  Sarepta;  whence  a  short  ideal  line* 
Ihe  only  one  admitted  in  this  delineation,  will  lead  due  W.  to  the  river  Don,  which  would 
complete  tl/e  unascertained  boundary  ;  that  on  the  north  and  west  cit  the  Euxi»e»  being 
clear  and  precise.  The  products  of  the  governments  of  Viatka  and  Permia  are  trans- 
ported by  this  river,  and  almost  all  those  of  Siberia  by  its  branches;  viz,  2ttsova^  Ousaj, 
Belaia,  and  Viatka.  In  the  year  1786,  it  was  proposed  to  join  the  northern  Dvioa  with 
the  Volga,  by  means  of  the  Kama,  and  of  a  canal,  which  accordingly  was  begun  but 
not  continued.  A  little  below  the  month,  by  which  the  Kama  empties  itself  into  the 
Volga,  are  many  superb  monuments  of  the  ancient  city  Bulgari,  consisting  of  towets^ 
niosks,  house.H,  and  sepulchres,  all  built  of  stone  or  brick ;  the  oldest  epitaphs  have 
been  there  more  than  eleven  centuries,  and  the  most  modern  at  least  four, 

*  Dbsert  :— The  chief  feature  of  tlte  country  in  Russia,  consists  of  plains,  prodigi- 
pusly  extensive,  rivalling  in  that  respect  the  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Afnc  These  arid 
plains  are  deUoroiaated  in  the  vernacular  language  Hepps,  They  are  not  so  baivea  of 
vegetation  as  ilie  sandy  deserts  of-  tlie  torrid  cone,  having  scattered  patches  of  thin 
.grass ;  or  of  saline  plants,  and  at ' vide  intervals  a  sort  ef  stunted  thicket,  in  fact*  al- 
jthpugba  russian  stepp  sometimes  resembles  a  desert,  at  other  times  it  is  more  like  an 
a nierican  savanna,  waving  with  luxuriant  herbage.!  On  the  eastern  sida  of  t^  Volgi| 
begins  anexiensite  stepp,  formerly  called  that  of  the  Kalmuks^  from  tribes  of  ihait  na* 
tiun  who  qsed  to  rbamlhere,  till  they  withdrew  from  the  russian- dominions^  in  1771, 
To  the  S.  It  is  bounded  by  tlio  Caspian  sea  and  tbe\  lake-  Ural ;  while,  to  the  N.  it  maj 
be. regarded  as  connected  with  the  stepp  of  Issim  }  and,  on  the  £,  may  be  eonsiderfd 
as  extending  to  tlie  river  Sarusa;  the  greater  partirot  briongingto  tbeHassianS)  but  be- 
ing abandoni'd  to  the  wandering  Ktrguses.  Tliia  vast  desert  extends  about  700  iniies 
from£.toW.  ;  and,  including  Issim,  nearly  as  far  from  N.  to  &  A/ ridge  of  saadjr'. 
hills  stretches  from  near  the  termination  of  the  oraliwn  chain*  of  anoiiotaiaa  to  the  Cas- 
pian ;  the  rest  is  a  prodigious  level,  containing  salt-pools,  with  sea-sbeUs  hitermixed 
witii  the  soil.  This  srepp  of  Barabm,  N.W.  of  Omsk,  is  abdnt  400  miles  in  length  aard 
300  in  breadth,  cootainrug  a  few  salt^lakes,  but  m  general  of  «  black  soil  intcnpers«4 
with  f(K«sts  of  birch.  That- of  Issim  aspires  but  rarely  to  so  good  a  equality ;  in  both 
are  found  many  tombs,  inclosing  Cheii^roainr  of  pastoral  Ghi«fs>  Taiitar  or  MongQl,  Tbe 
wide  space  between  the  Ob  and  the  Yenisey,' fVom'the  N'.  of  Tonnk  to  the  Arotic^ocaan, 
is  regarded  as-  one  slep|^  being  with  no  appewcanco  of  a  mowniain,  and  soavcely  of  a' 
bill.  Tlie  same  term  is  appHedto  the  wider  space^  between  tiie  Yeaisey  aad  the  JLena^ 
between  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  N.  and  a  river,.  Tunguska,  in-latitUde  65^;  and « to  tke 
parts  beyond  the  Lena»  as  far  as  the  rhrer  Ko)ima,  or  Covima. 

f  Tahta»y  (see  page  4319.) :— The  vague  and  improper  name,  Tartaiy,  is  near]yvd!s-) 
carded  from  our  maps,  and  might  yield  with  far  more  appropriate  preeision  to  nvmes 
irierived  from  the  seats  of  the  three  distinct  nations,  viz,  Tahtars,  Mongdls,  and'Mantboos 
MarrdshuTS  or  Tongases ;  which  are  by  fat  the  most  interesting  m  the&e  middle  rejg^oas 
of  Asia ;  and  whose  au^tfrors  hare  overturaed  grejtf  empires|  antf  repeatcfdlyinflfteniifllf 
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<1ie  people  mostly  pagans,  and  little  better  than  tiie  saVages  of  America;  tiieir 
houses  and  towns  full  of  idols,  and  their  waj  of  living  whoUj  barbarous,  except 


the  dettinj  of  h&lf  the  globe.     The   following  sketch  of  those   Tahtars  existing 
in  the  Krimea,  has  been  drawn  by  an  accomplished  modern  traveller,  and  will  serve 
for  the  whole  nation  under  the  rossian  yoke ;— ^*  Pallas  has  properly  distinguished 
the  two  distinct  races  of  Tahtars,  the  Nogays  and  the  Mountaineers.    Tliese  last,  how- 
ever, appeared  to  me  to  resemble  in  their  persons  the  Turks  and  the  Tahtars  of  'Koi* 
troma  and  Yaroslaf.    They  are  a  fair  and  handsome  people,  like  the  Tahtars  in  the 
north  of  Russia,  given  to  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  here  as  well  as  there  deci- 
dedly different  from  the  Nogajs,  or  other  Mongul  tribes.    The  Nogays,  however, 
in  the  Crimea,  appear  to  have  greatly  improved  their  breed  by  intermarriages  with  th« 
original  inhabitants :  being  much  handsomer  and  taller  than  those  to  the  north  of  the 
Golden-gate.    The  Mountaineers  have  large  bushy  beards  when  old ;  the  Tahtan  of 
the  plain  seldom  possess  more  than  a  few  thin  hairs.    The  Mountaineers  are  dumsj 
horsemen,  in  which  they  resemble  the  northern  Tahtars.    Their  neighbours  ride  very 
boldly  and  well.     I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  two  Nogay  shepherd-boys,  who 
were  galloping  their  horses  near  Koslof,  and  who  shewed  an  agility  and  dexterity 
which  were  really  surprising.    While  the  horse  was  in  full  speed  they  sprung  from 
their  seats,  stood  upright  on  the  saddle,  leapt  on  the  ground,  and  again  into  the  saddle, 
and  threw  their  whips  to  some  distance  and  caught  them  op  from  the  ground.    What 
was  more  remarkable,  we  ascertained  that  they  were  merely  shepherds,  and  that  ihew 
accomplishments  were   not  extraordinary.      Both  mountaineers  and   shepherds  are 
amiable,  gentle,  and  hospitable,  except  where  they  have  been  soured  by  their  Russian 
tnasters.     We  never  approached  a  village  at  night-fhil,  where  we  were  not  reauested 
to  lodge ;  or  in  the  day  time,  without  being  invited  to  eat  and  drink :  and  whue  they 
were  thus  attentive,  they  uniformly  seemed  careless  about  payment  even  for  the 
horses  they  furnished;    npver  counting  the  money,  and  often  offering  to  go  away 
without  itk    They  are  steady  in  refusing  rnssian  money  ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  procure 
a  sufficient  stock  of  [turkish]  yusluks,  paras,  and  sequins.    This  is  not  their  only  way  of 
shewing  their  dislike  to  their  new  masters;  at  one  village  we  were  surprisea  at  our 
scanty  fare,  and. the  reluctance  with  which  every  thing  was  furnished,  till  we  learnt 
they  had  mistaken  us  for  russian    oncers.    On  finding  that  we  were  foreigners,  the 
e^s,  melted  butter, raardek,  and  bekmess,  came  in  profusion.    General  B^aK  adof  told 
aathey  were  fond  of  talking  politics;  when  we  addressed  them  on  this  sobject  they 
were  reserved,  and  affected  an  ignorance  greater  than  I  thought  likely  or  natural. 
Pallas  complained  of  ihfim  as  disaffSscted,  and  spoke  much  of  their  idleness*    Yet 
their  vineyards  are  very  neatly  kept,  and  carefolly  watered ;  and,  what  is  hardly  a 
sign  ot  indolence,  their  houses,  clothes,  and  persons;  are  uniformly  clean.     Bat  hii 
^#C€ount  seemed  to  me  by  no  means  sufficiently  favourable.    They  are,  I  apprehend,  a 
healthy  race;  but  we  met  one  instance  where  a  slight  wound  h^l  by  neglect  become 
very  painful  and  dangerous.    On  asking  what  remedies  they  had  for  diseases,  they 
returned  a  remarkable  answer, — "  We  lay  down  the  sick  roan  on  a  bed,  and,  if  it 
please  God,  he  recovers.    AUaii  KerimP*    Their  women  are  concealed;  even  mors 
than  the  wives  of  Torkinh  peasants ;  and  are  greatly  agitated  and  distressed  if  seen, 
for  a  moment,  without  a  veil.    Like  the  men,  they  have  very  fair  and  clear  complexioiis, 
with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  and  aquiline  noses.    Among  the  men  were  some  figures 
which  might  have  served  for  models  of  a  Hercules;  and  the  mountaineers   have  a 
very  strung  and  nimble  step  in  walking.    An  Imaura,  who  wears  a  green  turban,  and 
who  is  also  generally  the  schoolmaster,  is  in  every  village.    Not  many,  however,  of 
the  peasants  could  read  or  write ;  and  they  seemed  to  pay  but  little  attention  to  th« 
regular  hoars  of  prayer.*'    (HBBsa's  MS»  Jmimal,) 

The  distinction  between  the  Mongul  and  Tabtar  tribes  al  laded  to  in  the  preceding 
'extract  is  the  more  essential,  because  the  two  nations,  having  been  asipeiated  in  nsost  of 
the  expeditions  undertaken  by  Zbhohis  and  his  immediate  successors,  are  freqoeatly 
confounded  by  historians ;  as.  is  the  case  in  the  text  of  R.  C.  to  which  this  note  is 
fkppended,  The  Nogays,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  are  so  called  from  the  oaneof 
a  Mongul  chieftain,  who,  about  the  year  1261,  is  said  to  have  married  a  natural  daugh* 
tejr  of  the  Greek  emperor.  All  the  Mongul  tribes  retain,  to  a  certain  degree*  that 
peculiarity  of  features  which  Lady  Cra  vbn  has  described  in  her  letters ;  their  '  cberk 
i^nep  afe  rpn>9Tk<|bly  square,  and  t)ieir  ^yes  iqclipe  dpwnwards  towards  the  nos«,' 
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ih  the  citi«s  As  Above;  and  the  villages  near  tbem,  where  the/  are  Christians,  atf. 
iliey  cAll  themaelvesy  of  the  Greek  chdrch;  but  eveil  th<^se  have  their  religion 
mingted  with  *  so  many  reliques  of  superstition,  that  it  ii  scdrce  to  b^  knd«?n  iri 
Some  places  from  mere  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 

In  passing  this  forest,  I  thought  indeed  we  must,  after  all  odr  dangers  were, 
in  our  imagination,  escaped,  as  before,  have  been  plundered  and  robbed,  and, 
perhaps,  murdered,  by  a  troop  of  thieves:  of  what  country  they  were,  whether 
the  roving  bands  of  the  Ostiachi,*  a  kind  of  tartars,  or  wild  people  on  the  bank 


^L^-l^mmm^tm 


The  Tahtars  of  the  Crimea  seem  to  be,  like  those  of  Constantinople  wbdm  we  ball 
Turks,  a  tarkoman  tribe,  but  probably  improved  in  every  respect  by  an  early  mixtor* 
of  blood  with  the  inhabitants  whom  tbey  found  established  iii  the  Crimea ;  vii,  Gotbs* 
Greeks  and  Genoese.  Of  the  former,  we  know  that  a  considerable  number  remained 
in  the  time  of  Robruquis;  and  Bv8bs4UIvb  has  proved;  by  a  short  but  convincing 
vocabnlary,  that  the  Gothic  language  was  not  extinct,  in  .the  neightxjorhbod  of 
Maukonpf  at  the  time  of  his  embassy.  Pai,la;i  and.  Dr.  Clabxb  have  also  shown  that 
there  is  Atill  some  affinity  between  the  genoese  dialect  and  that  of  the  mbuutain  Tahtars.  t 
The  progress  made  in  agriciilture  and  gardening,  by  a  people  originally  accustomed 
to  an  erratic  life,  is  a  farther  symptom  of  their  admixture  with  some  more  civilised 
settlers;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  these  industrious  habits  were  introduced  among 
tbem  at  a  very  early  period,  and  have  long  continued  to  influence  and  meliorate  their 
national  character,  because  it  is  evident  that  neither  the  nature  of  their  own  ileodal 
government,  nor  this  intolerant  spirit  of  Mohametanisni  which  they  derived  from  their 
subsequent  connection  with  Constantinople^  were  at  all  likely  io  contribute  to  thei^ 
civilisation. 

^  Ostiachi  : — The  population  of  asiatic  Russia  iiiay  be  regarded  as  wholly  primi- 
tive, except  a  few  russian  colonibs  recently  planted,  and  the  Chooks,  or  Techuks  in 
the  part  opposite  to  America^  who  are  sopposed  to  have  proceeded  from  thaf  continent; 
beCiuse  their  persons  and  costonis  are  different  from  the  other  asiatic  tribes.  Next  to 
these,  far  in  the  north,  are  the  Yukagis,  a  branch  of  the  Yakuts,  and  farther  west  are 
the  Samoyeds.  The  Ostiaks,  and  other  tribes  of  Samoyeds;  hav^  penetrated  conside- 
rably to  the  south,  between  the  Yenisey  and  the  Irtish ;  and  kre  followed  by  various 
tribes  of  thd  Monguil,  such  as  the  Kalmuks,  Burats,  &c.  and  by  those  of  the  Tahtars 
or  Huns,  such  as  the  Tduts;  Kirguses,  and  others.  The  radically  distinct  languages 
amount  to  seven,  independent  of  many  dialects  and  mixtures.  l%Qs,  Asia  presefitS'm 
prodigious  Original  population^  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following  table  of  the  nations 
and  languagesi  arranged  accordiug  to  the  linnean  system,  which  will  be  found  more 
clear  than  »  prolix  textual  description  of  the  Subject  :— 

Ordo^  G^tii.  $peciti.  ' 

fAsi^rlani Chaldeil,  •'-T'- 

li    Assyrians.. •«...< Arabians Hebtewj  &c.         /**^'^o. 

(Egyptians..... (y^   '       " 

CPersians w •;..•«     Armeniaat;  )^^  '         ^   "'. 

S«    Scy thiansi  •  •  •  • .  •  <Scythians,  within  and  without  ^^^    -^-^^  ' 

(        Emaus,  &c.  •4i>*4 i  ^^ ^-^    - 

«     c        ^  <Mc\Jes. .«...; «.....; Georgianj^ 

^-    ^•""*^ JParthians ^ Cherkes <.Circaisiahs). 

AC'*  f  Within  and  without  Ganges,- 

Tn?{*(  .••4  4.M..     Hindoos..... 4. •....'.•.•^..  <        northern    oud   southern; 
*  (        Nairs,'  &a 

^/,-.  '  C Thcie  are  possiblv  higfily  Civi- 

5i    Sinol....i SChineie. >        liaed  Tahtars";  tbey  have  a 

^Japanese a ^        lahtaric  form  find  face, 

^^  ^-»^' -  1y::;:u&c:::;:;;;::.::::::: 

r.    Yakuts.......  JYukagir. \'^^L't^^'^'' 

^6binjson  Cnuroe.  I  ^ 

£Mav«  Chioa«  X4h.) 
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of  the  Oby,  wid  ranged  thm  far,  or  whether  they  were  the  flvble-hanters  of 
Siberia,  I  am  yet  at  a  loss  to  know;  but  they  were  all  on  horseback,  carried 
bows  and  arrows,  and  were  at  first  about  five-and«forty  in  number :  they  came 
so  near  to  us,  as  within  about  two  musket-shot,  and,  asking  no  questions,  they 
furrounded  us  with  their  horse,  and  looked  very  earnestly  apon  us  twice.  At 
length  they  placed  themselves  just  in  our  way,  upon  which  we  drew  np  in  » 
little  line  before  our  camels,  being  not  above  sixteen  men  in  all ;  aiid  be- 
ing drawn  up  thus,  we  halted  and  sent  out  the  Siberian  servant  who 
attended  his  lord*  to  ufe  who  they  were.  His  master  was  the  more  willing 
to  let  him  go,  because  he  was  not  a  little  apprehensive,  that  they  were  a 
Siberian  troop  sent  out  after  him*  Tlie  man  came  up  near  them,  .with  a 
flag  of  truce,  and  called  to  them;  but  though  he  spoke  several  of  their  langnaijes 
or  dialects  of  languages  rather,  he  could  not  understand  a  word  they  taul. 
However,  after  some  signs  to  him,  not  to  come  nearer  to  them,  at  his  peril,  so 
he  said  he  understood  them  to  mean,  o6fering  to  slioot  at  him  if  he  advanced, 
the  fellow  came  badk  no  wiser  than  he  went;  only  that,  by  their  dress,  be  8aid„ 
be  believed  them  to  be  some  Tartars  of  Kalmuck,*  or  of  the  Circassian 


Ordo,  Gemu,  Speeku 

9.    Koriaks.* Cbeoks, Techoks, or Chokchi..    Eoigrsnt Americans^ 

9.  Kamtchadals.....    Kaiilians. ••••••  •.•••• These  resemble  the  Japanesev 

10.  ICanchooitMafid-l 

sburs,  orTon-y  Lamutf...! Roling nation  in ' 

C»^ 'O 

t3angpus» 

]t.  Mongols.  •• Kalnokf <TorgiiU, 

r  Baratty  &cw 


If.  Tahtarsor  Hans .  • 


YTarks rNaghais, 

^Khasars, ^Bashkirs, 

^Uzes  ....• ••«*••  ^Kirgases  or  Kaisakv 

(Siberians.  ••.•«•.••.•••.••••  (Teleatf. 


The  Pani  and  Zend  languages  are  cognate  with  the  Gothic*  Greek,  and  Latin.  The 
Pehlavi,  is  Assyrian  or  Cbaidaic.  Afler  the  destnioiion  of  Attxla's  swarms,  and  the 
effects  of  anfortonate  inroads,  the  Hons  became  subject  to  the  Mongols,  whe  under 
Zknohts  Khaanf  Txmub,  &c.  constitated  the  supreme  natbn  in  Asia.  The  Ostiaks  are 
a  Finnish  raoe,  and  form  one  of  the  most  nameroas  nations  in  Siberia.  Before  they  were 
in  subjection  to  Russia,  they  were  governed  by  princes  of  their  own  stock,  whose 
descendants  are  still  reputed  noble.  This  nation  is  divided  into  different  tribes,  and  they 
choose  their  chiefs  from  the  progeny  of  their  ancient  rulers.  These  maintain  peace  and 
good  order,  and  superintend  the  payment  of  taxes.  The  (Htiaks  are  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  letters,  and  are  so  ignorant,  that  it  is  said  even  that  they  cannot  reckon 
heyond  the  number  ten.  The  Tungnses  are  of  the  Manchoo  race,  and  also  are  one  of  the 
most  considerable  nations  of  Siberia.  They  are  of  a  middle  stature,  well  made,  and  of  a 
good  mien.  Their  sight  ted  hearing  are  described  aiof  a  degree  of  acuteness  and  delicacy 
that  is  almost  iiicredtble ;  but  their  organs  of  smelling  and  feeling  are  more  blunt  than 
ours.  Tiiey  are  acquainted '  with  almost  every  tree  and  stone  within  the  circuit  of  their 
usual  perambulation ;  and  tl^T  can  eren  describe  a  course  by  the  configuration  of  the 
trees  and  stones  they  meet  with,  sa  as  to  enable  other  persons  to  take  the  same  route. 
They  also  discover  the  tracks  of  game  by  the  compression  of  the  grass  or  moss.  They 
learn  foreign  languages  with  ease,  are  alert  horsemen,  good  hunters,  and  expert  with 
the  lx>w. 

*  Kalmuck  :«-rAcG0iding  to  the  synoptic  taUe  given  in  the  precedmg  note,  this  tribe  is 
a^emis  of  the  Mongul  urd^r.  The  Kalmooks  (for  such  is  the  proper  word)  are  the  ugliest 
and  most  erratic  of  all  the  pastoral  nations.  It  is  unoecessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
account  of  one  whose  history,  laws,  arts,  and  manners,  have  been  so  often  described:  but 
the  arrival  of  the  english  traveller,  CLAaxc,  at  a  kalmook  camp,  is  related  by  him  in  a  man- 
ncr  so  amusing,  that  the  reader  will  net  fed  sorry  to  be  detained  by  the  perusal  ^-^  We 
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hordes,  ^ni  that  there  must  be  m6r6  of  tbem  on  the  great  ^esertp  tboughhe  never 
heard  that  any  of  tbem  ever  were  seen  so  far  north  before. 


observed  tbem  ranning  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  tent  to  another,  and  moving  seve- 
ral of  their  goods.    As  we  drew  near  on  foot>  aboat  half  a  dozen  gigantic  figured  came 
towards  OS,  stark  naked,  except  a  cloth  boand  round  the  waist,  with  greasjr;  sfiinihg,  and 
almost  black  skins,  and  black  hair  braided  in  a  long  cue  behind.   They  began  talking  very 
fait,  in  so  load  a  tone,  and  to  oncoath  a  language*  that  we  were  a  little  intimidated.    I 
•book  Imnds  with  the  foremost,  which  seemed  to  jMcify  thcrai  and  we  were  jnvited  to  a  large 
tent.    Near  itk  entrance  hang  a  quantity  of  horseflesh,  with  the  limbs  of  dogs,  cats, 
tnarmots,  rats,  &c.  drying  in  the  son,  and  quite  black.    Within  the  tent  we-  found 
some  women,  thoogh  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  sexes,  so  horrid  and  inhuman  waa 
their  appearance.    Two  of  them,  covered  with  grease,  were  lousing  each  other  ;  and  it 
surprised  us,  that  they  did  not  discontinue  their  work,  or  even  look  up  as  we  entered. 
Thh>ngh  a  grated  lattice  in  the  side  of  the  tent,  we  saw  younger  women  peeping,  of 
iBore  handsome  features,  but  truly  Kalmuk,  with  long  black  hair  hanging  in  thick  braids 
on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  fastened  at  the  end  with  bits  of  lead  or  tin.     In  their  earl 
they  wore  shells,  and  large  pearls,  of  a  very  irregular  shape,  of  some  substance  much 
resembling  pearl.    Tlie  old  women  were  eating  raw  horsefleah,  tearing  it  off  from  larg^ 
bones  which  they  held  in  their  hands.    Others,  squatted  on  the  ground  iii  their  tents, 
were  imoking  With  pipes  not  two  inches  in  length,  much  after  the'  manner  of  Lap- 
landart.    In  other  respects,  the  two  people,  although  both  of.  eastern  origin,  and  both 
nomade  tribes,  bear  little  resemblance.    The  manner  of  living  among  the  Kalmuks  is 
much  superior  to  that  of  the  Laplanders.  The  tents  of  the  former  are  better  constructed* 
stronger,  more  spacious,  and  contain  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life  ;  such  as  very  warm 
and  very  good  beds,  handsome  carpets  and  mats,  domestic  utensils,  and  materials  of  art 
and  science,  painting  and  writing.    The  Kalmuk  is  a  giant,  the  Laplander  a  dwarf; 
both  are  iUthy  in  their  persons;  but  the  Kalmuk  more  so  than  perhaps  any  oiber 
nation.**— — Various  encampments  of  the  same  people  were  occasionally  seen  on  the 
■teppson  both  sides  of  the  Dunetz;  and  man^  of  the  tributary  streams  which  fall  inte 
that  river  as  well  as  the  Don,    have  considerable  villages  on  their  banks,  so  that 
the  population  of  these  wild  plains,   though  certainly  very  disproportionate  to  their 
extent,  is  probably  more  considerable  than  is  generally  imagined.   But  of  these  establish- 
ments, or  of  the  course  of  the  streams  on  which  they  are  placed,  or  of  the  route  pur- 
saed  by  Dr.  Clarkb,  no  correct  notion  can  be  derived  from  the  wretched  maps  pub- 
lished in  Russia.— <"  Kalmuk  women,'*  says  he,  "  ride  better  than  the  men.    A  male 
Kalmuk  on  horseback  looks  as  if  he  was  intoxicated,  and  likely  to  fall  off  every  instant, 
tliougb  he  never  loses  his  seat ;  but  the  women  sit  with  more  ease,  and  ride  with  extraor- 
dinary ikiW,    The  ceremony  of  marriage  among  the  Kalmuks  is  performed  on  horse- 
bactc.    A   girl  is  first  mounted,  who  rides  off  in  full  speed.    Her  lover  pursues ;  if 
he  overtakes  her  she  becomes  his  wife,  and  the  marriage  is  consummated  on  the  spot ; 
after  which,  she  returns  with  him  to  his  tent. '  But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  woman 
does  not  wish  to  marry  the  person  by  whom  she  is  pursued,  in  which  case  she  will  not 
suffer  him  to  overtake  her ;  and  we  were  assured  that  no  instance  occurs  of  a  kalmuk 
girl  being  thus  caught,  unless  she  has  a  partiality  for  her  pursuer.** — ^The  stepp  or 
wilderness  over  which  this  traveller  passed,  is  described  as  ever^  where  dotted  with 
tumtUi^  and  covered  with  long  grass  affording  pasture  to  someeamefs,  and  a  retreat  to  num- 
berless small  animals,  such  as  the  surofc  (the  marmot  of  the  Alps)  :  the  suslie,  a  sort  of 
rat  or  weasel,  of  which  the  fur  is  in  some  estimation  ;  and  the  mvtjacuhis,  or  jerboa,  a 
minute  resemblance  of  the  anstralasian  kangaroo.  The  military  author,  Bir  R.  'Wiisoir» 
•peakingof  the  jugglers  among  the  Kalmuks  (who  are  intermixed  in  tlie  army  with  Gos- 
Saks),  relates  this  anecdote: — The  russian  general,  Bekniqssn,  confolted^neofthem 
who  pretended  to  fortnne*telUng,  and  Asking  him  to  divine  what  was  about  to  happen, 
the  juggler  made  the  foltovying  very  significant  answer  s  "that  he  always  wrought  on  a 
roasted  «houlder  of  mutton ;  and  if  one  was  then  placed  before  him  he  could  give  some 
important  intelligence,  but  otherwise  he  was  unable  to  trace  the    destinies.**— I'he 
following  additional  particulars,   descriptive  of  this  nation,  are  collected  from  other 
modern  authorities:  The  Kalmooks    are  a  courageous  tribe,  and  numerous;  for  the 
tuost  part  raw-boned  and  stout.     Their  visage  is  so  flat,  that  the  skull  of  a  Kai- 
mook  may  easily  be  known  from  otberji.    They  have  thick,  lips,  a  small  nose,  a  short 
chin,  a  reddish  or  vcUowish  brown  complexion,  and  th^fr  heads  are  exactly  Chinese* 
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,  Thift  wjU  small  comfort  to  ils;  However,  we  had  no  remeifjr.  Hi^nf  wits,  (Ml 
odr  left  hand,  at  aboat  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance,  a  little  grove  or  clump  of 
trees,  which  stood  close  together,  and  very  near  the  road«  I  immediately 
resolved  we  would  advance  to  those  treeSf  and  fortify  ourselves  as  well  as  we 
could  there ;  for,  first,  t  considered  that  the  trees  would,  in  a  great  measure, 
cover  us  from  their  arrows,  and,  in  the  neit  place,  they  could  not  come  to  charge 
us  in  a  body<  It  was  indeed  my  old  Portuguese  pilot  who  proposed  it,  and  who 
bad  this  eioellency  attending  him,  namely,  that  he  was  always  readiest  and  most 
apt  to  direct  and  encourage  us,  in  cases  of  the  most  danger.  We  advanced 
immediately  with  what  sp^d  we  could,  and  gained  that  little  wood,  the  Tartars, 
or  thieves^  for  we  knev^  not  what  to  call  them,  keeping  their  stand,  and  not 
attempting  to  hinder  as.  When  we  came  thither,  we  found,  to  our  great 
satisfaction,  that  It  was  a  swampy,  springy  piece  of  grouud,  and  on  the  one 
side,  a  very  great  spring  of  water,  which  running  out  in  a  little  rill,  or  brook, 
was  a  little  farther  joined  by  another  of  the  like  bigness,  and  was,  ip  short,  the 
heady  or  source,  of  a  considerable  river,  called  afterwards  the  Wirtska.  The 
trees  which  grew  about  this  spring  were  not  in  all  above  two  hundred,  but  were 

Their  clothing  is  after  the  oriental  cot;  some  of  their  women  wear  a  large  golden  ring 
in  their  nostrils.  Their  principal  food  is  animal ;  and  they  (even  their  chiefs)  will  feed 
on  cattle  that  have  died  of  age  or  distemper,  even  although  the  flesh  be  putrid ;  so  that 
in  every  horde  the  flesh-market  has  the  appearance  of  a  lay*stali  Of  carrion  :  they  eat 
also  the  plants  and  roots  of  their  deserts.  They  are  great  eaters,  hot  can  endure  want 
for  a  long  time  without  complaint.  Both  sexes  smoke  tobacco  ;  during  the  summer  they 
sojourn  in  the  northern,  and  during  the  winter  in  the  southern  deserts.  They  sleep  upon 
felt  or  carpet,  and  also  cover  themselves  with  the  same.  Sabjoined  is  a  characteristic 
specimen  of  kalmook  poetry,  being  a  litaral  version  of  an  elegy  on  the  secession  of  a 
horde  on  (he  Volga,  which,  disgusted  by  the  russian  domination,  sought  the  protection  of 
China :— »^ 

•'  The  water  of  the  vast  ocean 

When  it  has  raged  with  all  its  fury,  becalms  itself  agun : 

This  is  the  course  of  the  world  \  and  likewise  still  to  forget, 

Ye  white  herds,  with  the  mark  of  Skahiner  ! 
>    Thou  prince  Smersno,  in  the  van  as  conductor 

Hiding  on  thy  noble  red -bay  horse  !     ' 

The  prince  Zkbek  followiug  with  his  numerous  troop. 

Ah  !  IJBASHA-khaan,  conduct  us  now  theTorgots  ! 

There,  over  rocks,  over  stone»,  and  rough  places. 

The  herds  drag  themselves  along,  and  become  lean. 

By  flying  over  the  land  all  covered  with  snow  and  frost. 

Ah  !  how  the  droves  trot  over  the  snow  !  * 

Now,  you  are  gotten  thither  and  curoe  to  your  resting-place. 

Why  was  there  any  quarrel  between  thee  and  the  Zagan  khatan  ? 

Ye  otherwise  peaceful  Torgots  between  the  Vahik  and  the  Idsbi^l, 

How  far  ye  now  retreat ! 

Ah !  the  beautiful  Idsbel  is  abandoned  by  the  Torgot. 

All !  the  lovely  stream  Mazak  is  now  likewise  au  orphan. 

Ah !  thy  many  excellent  young  princes, 

Ye  are  now  all  marched  far  away  over  the  Yahik. 

Ah !  thou  well-arranged  troop  of  Torgots 

Art  now  perhaps  arrived  at  the  Ertsbts. 

Ah !  helpless  latnentable  time  ! 

Thou  excellent  host  of  warriors  marching  towards  Altai  ( 

Ye  have  no  princely  women  among  you« 

Farewell !  ye  who  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  hordau 

Princes  AasAkAL  and  Kiasp'!" 

Xagan-khaian^  or  the  white  khaan,  is  the  denomination  of  the  russian  monarch  ansong 
almost  all  the  oriental  nations.  Idthel  is  the  mongul  nune  of  the  river  Volga,  SrtthiM 
tUat  of  the  Irtish.  i 
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ttery  large,  and  stood  pretty  thick;  so  tbat  as  soon  as  we  got  in,  we  saw  onr- 
selves  perfectly  safe  from  the  enemy,  unless  they  alighted  and  attacked 
us  on  foot. 

But,  to  make  this  more  difficult,  our  Portuguese,  i^irith  indefatigable  applica* 
tion,  cut  down  great  arms'  of  the  trees,  and  laid  them  hanging,  not  cut  quite  off, 
from  one  tree  to  another;  so  that  he  made  a  continued- fence,  almost  round  us. 

We  staid  here,  waiting  the  *  motion  of  the  enemy  some  hours,  without  per- 
ceiving they  made  any  offer  to  stir,  when,  al^ut  two  hours  before  night,  they 
came  directly  upon  us ;  and  though  we  had  not  perceived  it,  we  found  they  had 
been  joined  by  some  more  of  the  same,  so  that  they  were  near  fourscore  horse; 
whereof,  however,  we  fancied  some  were  women.  They  came  on  till  they  were 
within  half  a  shot  of  our  little  wood,  when  we  fired  one  musket,  without  ball, 
and  called  to  them,  in  the  russian  tongue,  to  know  what  they  wanted,  and  bade 
them  keep  off;  but,  as  if  they  knew  nothing  of  what  we  said,  they  came  on  with 
a  double  fury,  directly  up  to  the  wood  side,  not  imagining  we  were  so  barricadoed 
that  tl^y  could  not  break  in.  Our  old  pilot  was  our  captain,  as  well  as  he  had 
been  our  engineer,  and  desired  of  us  not  to  fire  upon  them  till  they  came  within 
pistol  shot,  that  we  might  be  sure  to  kill;  and  that  when  we  did  fire  we  should 
be  sure  to  take  good  aim.  We  bade  him  give  the  word  of  command,  which  he 
delayed  so  long,  that  they  were,  some  of  them,  within  two  pikes'  length  of  us 
when  we  fired. 

We  aimed  so  true,  that  we  killed  fourteen  of  them  at  the  first  volley,  and 
wounded  several  others,  as  also  several  of  their  horses ;  for  we  had  all  of  ut 
loaded  our  pieces  with  two  or  three  bullets  a-piece,  at  least. 

They  were  terribly  surprised  with  our  fire,  and  retreated  immediately  about 
one  hundred  rods  from  us,  in  which  time  we  loaded  our  pieces  again,  and  seeing 
them  keep  at  that  distance,  we  sallied  out,  and  caught  four  or  five  of  their 
horses,  whose  riders,  we  supposed,  were  killed ;  and  coming  up  to  the  dead,  we 
could  easily  perceive  they  were  Tartars,  but  knew  not  from  what  country,  or  how 
ihey  came  to  make  an  excursion  of  such  an  unusual  length. 

About  an  hour  after,  they  made  a  motion  to  attack  us  again,  and  rode  round 
our  little  wood„  to  see  where  else  they  might  break  in;  but  finding  us  always 
ready  to  face  them,  they  went  off  again,  and  we  resolved  not  to  stir  from  the 
place  for  that  night. 

We  slept  little,  yon  may  be  sure,  but  spent  the  most  part  of  the  night  in 
strengthening  our  situation,  and  barricadoing  the  entrances  into  the  wood;  and, 
keeping  a  strict  viratch,  we  waited  for  daylight,  and,  when  it  came,  it  gave  us  a 
very  unwelcome  discovery  indeed ;  for  the  enemy,  who  we  thought  were  dis- 
couraged with  the  reception  they  had  met  with,  were  now  increased  to  no  less 
than  three  hundred,  and  had  set  up  eleven  or  twelve  huts  and  tents  as  if  they 
were  resolved  to  besiege  us;  and  this  little  camp  they  had  pitched  was  upon 
the  open  plain,  at  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  us.  We  were  indeed 
surprised  at  this  discovery,  and  now,  I  confess,  I  gave  myself  over  for  lost,  and 
all  tbat  I  had.  The  loss  of  my  effects  did  not  lie  so  near  me  (though  they  were 
very  considerable),  as  the  thoughts  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  such  barbarians, 
at  the  latter  end  of  my  journey,  after  so  many  di$culties  and  hazards  as  I  bad 
gone  through;  and  even  insight  of  our  port;  where  we  ejtpected  safety  and 
deliverance.  As  for  my  partner,  he  was  raging ;  he  declared  that  to  lose  his 
goods  would  be  his  ruin,  and  he  would  rather  die  than  be  starved ;  and  he  wai 
for  fighting  to  the  last  drop. 

The  young  lord,  as  gallant  as  ever  fiesh  showed  itself,  was  for  fighting  to  the 
last  also;  and  my  old  pilot  was  of  opinion  that  we  were  able  to  resist  them  all, 
in  the  situation  we  then  were  in  :  and  thus  we  spent  the  day  in  debates  of  yrhat 
we  should  do;  but  towards  evening  we  found  that  the  number  of  our  enemies 
still  increased.  Perhaps,  as  they  were  abroad  in  several  parlies  for  prey,  the 
fijrst  had  sent  out  scouts  to  call  for  help,  and  to  acquaint  them  of  the  booty ; 
Ctnd  we  did  not  know  but  by  the  morning  they  might  still  be  a  greater  (lumber ; 
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to  I  began  to  }nqiiiri&  of  tbose  people  we  had  broaght  from  Tobolski,  if  ihem 
was  no  other,  or  more  private  wa^s^  by  which  we  might  avoid  them  in  the  nigbt^ 
and,  perhaps,  either  retreat  to  some  town,  or  get  help  to  guard  us  over 
the  desert. 

The  Siberian,  who  was  servant  to  ^he  young  lord,  told  us,  if  we  designed  tft 
avoid  them,  and  not  fight,  he  would  engage  to  carry  us  off  in  the  night  to  a  way 
that  went  north,  toward  the  river  Petroo,  by  which  he  made  no  question  but  we 
might  get  away,  and  the  Tartars  never  the  wiser;  but,  be  said,  his  lord  bad 
told  him,  he  woqld  not  retreat,  but  would  rather  choose  to  fight.  I  told  bimy 
he  mistook  his  lord,  for  that  he  Was  too  wise  a  man  to  love  fighting  for  tlie  sake 
of  it;  that  I  knew  his  lord  was.  brave  enough,  by  what  he  h^  showed  already; 
but  that  his  lord  knew  better,  than  to  desire  to  have  seventeen  or  eighteen  raeD- 
fight  five  hundred,  unless  an  unavoidable  necessity  forced  them  to  it;  and  that^ 
if  he  thought  it  possible  for  us  to  escape  in  the  night,  we  bad  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  attempt  it.  He  answered,  if  his  lord  gave  him  such  an  order,  he  would 
lose  his  life,  if  he  did  not  perform  it.  We  soon  brought  his  lord  to  give  that 
order,  though  privately,  and  we  immediately  prepared  for  the  putting  it  id 
practice. 

And,  first,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  dark,  we  kindled  a  ^re  in  oar  little  camp, 
which  we  kept  burning  and  prepared  so  as  to  make  it  burn  all  night,  that  the 
Tartars  might  conclude  we  were  still  there ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  thai 
is  to  say,  so  as  we  could  see  the  stars  (for  our  guide  would  not  stir  before)^ 
having  all  our  horses  and  camels  ready  loaden,  we  followed  our  new  guide,  who 
I  soon  found,  steered  himself  by  the  pole,  or  north-star,  all  the  country  being 
level  for  a  long  way. 

After  we  had  travelled  two  hoprs  very  hard,  it  began  to  be  lighter  still; 
not  that  it  was  quite  dark  all  night,  but  the  moon  began  to  rise,  so  that,  in  shorty 
it  was  rather  lighter  than  we  wished  it  to  be;  but  by  six  o'clock,  next  morning 
we  were  gotten  near  fort}'  miles,  though  the  truth  is  we  almost  spoiled  our 
horses.  Here  we  found  a  Russian  village,  named  Kermazinskoy,  where  we  rested, 
and  heard  nothing  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars  that  day.  About  twp  hours  before 
night  we  set  out  again,  and  travelled  till  eight  the  next  morning,'*' though  not 
quite  so  hastily  as  before;  und  about  seven  o'clock  we  passed  a  little  river  called 
Kirtza,  and  came  to  a  good  large  town,  inhabited  by  Russians,  and  very  popu- 
lous, called  Ozomoys.  There  we  heard,  that  several  troops  or  hordes,  of  Kal- 
mucks had  been  abroad  upon  the  desert,  but  that  we  were  now  completelj 
out  of  danger  of  them,  which  was  to  our  great  satii< faction,  yot|  maybe  sure. 
Here  we  were  obliged  to  get  some  fresh  horses,  and,  having  need  enough  of  rest 
we  staid  five  days;  and  my  partner  and  I  agreed  to  give  the  honest  Siberian^ 
who  brought  us  thither,  the  value  of  ten  pistoles,  for  his  conducting  us. 

In  five  days  more  we  came  to  Veussima,'~upon  the  river  Witzogda,*  whicb 
running  into  the  river  Dwina,t  we  were  there  very  happily  near  the  end  of  our 

*  Vitzogda:— By  this  river  is  prsbably  meant  the  Vitzegda  ;  into  which  falls  the 
northern  Keltma.  In  1786,  it  was  intended  to  unite  the  latter  with  a  southern  river  ol 
the  sarae  name  th^t  joins  the  Kama.  A  canal  proposed  by  Genera]  So vchtblkk  wa* 
begun,  but  war  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  At  a  small  expense*  a  new  branch  of  navigation 
would  have  been  opened  between  the  provincesof  Permia«yiatka,  and  Archaugel;  not 
only  for  commercial  purposes,  but  for  the  conveyance  uf  timber  for  the  navy. 

f  DwiNA  : — ^The  northern  Dvina,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  iplurope,  with  itsdil^ 
fefent  branches,  is  deserving  })|irticu!ar  attention.  It  is  navigable,  and  a  great  traSc 
is  carried  thereon,  and  on  the  streams  that  fi^il  into  it,  to  Archangel,  tjie  only  sea-pert 
in  possession  of  Russia  tifj  the  eighteenth  ce^^ury.  It  empties  itself  affer  a  course  ol 
500  miles  into  the  White-sea  by  fivp  different  mouths:  two  only  of-  these  are  uaTigable* 
The  White  Sea,  is  a  large  Ibranch  or  iir4)  <^f  ''he  Northern  or  Frozen  Ocean,  wluch 
is  navigable  throughout  at  proper  seasons.  It  separates  Russian  Laphind  from  the  N, 
W.  part:  of  Saraoieda,  the  most  northerly  province  of  Jlussia  in  Europe.  Bcfoie 
conquest  (ff fiulandi  logria,  and  Livonia,  the  |lussiaas  only  traded  041  thui  lea. 
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'tr«f«l8  by  Iftnd,  thftt  liver  being  mvii^ble  m  seren  days*  p«S8a|e  to  Arebsngef. 
From  hence  we  caAe  to  Lawi^mtkoyy  where  the  river  joints  the  third  of  July, 
•od  provided  ourtolves  with  two  lugga^-boats,  and  a  barge,  for  our  cohveniencek 

We  embarked  the  seventh,  and  arnved  all  safe  at  Archangel*  the  eigliteencb, 
having  been  a  year^five  months  and  three  da^s^  on  the  journoy,  iucludtug 
our  stay  of  eight  months  and  odd  days  at  Tobelski. 

We  were  obliged  to  stay  at  this  place  six  weeks  for  the  arrival  of  the  ship^ 
and  must  have  tarried  longer,  bad  not  a  Hamburger  come  in  above  a  montb 
sooner  than  any  of  the  English  ships ;  when  after  some  consideration,  tliat  th« 
city  of  Hamburg  might  happen  to  be  as  good  a  market  for  our  goods  as  Londoo^ 
we  all  took  freight  with  him ;  and,  having  put  our  goods  on  board,  it  was  most 
natural  for  me  to  put  my  stewaid  on  board,  to  ti^e  care  of  them,  by  which 
means  my  young  lord  had  a  suflicient  opportunity  to  conceal  himself,  never 
coming  on  shore  again  in  all  the  time  we  staid  there;  and  this  he  did,  that  he 
might  not  be  seen  in  the  city,  where  some  of  the  Moscow  merchants  would 
certainly  have  seen  and  discovered  him. 

We  sailed  from  Archangel  the  twentieth  of  August,  the  same  year,  and,  after 
no  extraordinary  bad  voyage,  arrived  in  the  £lbe,t  the  thirteenth  of  September. 

■  I  il»       i     I  I  tm     IMMlll        ■  II      ■ ^i— ^  IIM.—— ■!  ^B^^a*— IIIH  I  I 

*  ABCHANOEL:«-The  town  of  its  name  stands  on  the  river  Dvina,ui  latitude  64°.  99'* 
36^.  N.  and  longitude  S8°.  59'.  3(f,  E.  about  four  roilfs  from  its  mouib.  There  is  a 
bar^t  the  mouth  of  this  river,  which  is  IS  leagues  S.  by  W.  from  Cat's-Nota  Point,  as 
that  is  to  leagues  S.  W.  from  Cross  Islands  It  is  high  water  at  6  o'dock.  The  passage 
to  Archangel  was  discovered  by  the  English,  in  1553,  but  not  traded  unto  tilt  about 
1569.  PsT£B  L  divided  Russia  into  eight  governments.  In  the  year  1763,  under 
Cathabiitb  n.,  they  had  encreased  to  eighteen.  In  the  following  year  this  number 
was  augmented  by  two ;  and,  in  1773,  by  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  two  more  were 
added.  The  empire  consisted  of  these  twenty-two  governments  in  1776;  about  which 
period  Russia  was  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  the  Krim.  Of  these*  twenty-three  pro« 
vinces,  forty-two  stadiholderships,  or  vice-royalties,  were  formed ;  and  this  division 
existed  froro  1786  to  1794.  In  1795,  by  new  conquests  on  the  polish  frontier,  and  by 
the  subjection  of  Coarland, the  number  was  encreased  to  fifty;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
change  which  these  eight  new  districts  produced  in  the  political  geography  of  the  south- 
ern and  wqstera  portions  of  the  erapiie,  the  whole  underwent  a  fresh  division  in  1796, 
and  the  fifty  governments  were  recluced  by  Paul  L  to  forty-6ne.  A  fresh  alteration 
took  place  on  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  ALsiANDxa  I.*  who  thought  proper  to 
revive  most  of  those  governments  which  had  been  Hbolished  by  his  predecessor.  An 
ukase,  or  edict,  was  issued  hi  1801;  by  the  operation  of  which  the  forty-one  were 
restored  to  fifty,  together  with  Grusia,  or  Georgia.  The  following  is  an  enumeration  of 
the  governments  of^Russia  as  they  stood  in  180S ;  vtf.  1,  Moskva ;  ft,  St.  Petersburg; 
3,  Novogorod ;  4,  Olonets ;  5,  Archangel ;  6,  Pskove ;  7,  Smolensk  ;  8,  Tooia ;  9» 
Twer;  10,  Kalouga;  11,  Yaroslav;  12,  Kostroma;  13,  Vlodomir;  14,  Vologda;  15, 
Nisneygorod;  16,  Viatka;  17,  Kaaan;  18,  Perm;  19,  Tobolsk;  SO,  Tomsk;  21, 
Irkutsk;    22,  Orenburg;    23,  Simbirsk;    24,  Penza;    25,  Saratov;   26,  Astrakhan ; 


S7,  Kabkas  [CoucasiM]  ;   28»  Voronetc;   29,  Tambov;    30,  R&san;   31,  Kursk ;  32, 
Orel;  33,  SlobodishUkraVn  (orMalo-Russia);  34,  Ekaterioaslav;  35,  Tanria[Krimea]; 


^ ..  [Conrland],  _.  _  ^  -,       ^  ^  -        _,.  . 

51,  Grusia.— In  the  russtan  empire,  during  the  year  1812,  there  were,  accordmg  to  of- 
ficial lists,  1264391  births  and  971358  deatlis,  making  the  surplus  of  births  above  deaths 
293033.  Of  these,  one  had  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of  165;  there  were  also 
three  of  the  age  of  135,  one  of  130,  fifteen  of  125,  thiriy-ihree  from  115  to  120,  fifty- 
three  from  110  to  115,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  from  105  to  HO,  527  from  100 
to  105,  1473  from  95  to  100,  2749  from  90  to  95,  and  4487  from  85  to  90.  The 
White  Sea  was  known  to  Octeb,  in  the  reign  of  Alf*  sn,  by  the  nainc  of  tbeQven  Sea; 
and  the  Icelandic  writers  styled  it  the  sea  of  Ganviik,  on  the  shore  of  which  was  their 
^iB^mia. 

t  Elbe  :— A  noted  river  on  the  continent  of   Europe,   that  falls  into  the   Ger^ 
nan  occjin,  aftef  traversing  t^  confidef ab)e  p^rl  of  Germany,  on  which  is  iha  free 
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Here  my  partner  and  I  found  a  very  good  sale  for  oar  goods,  as  wtll  kfatfw  of 
.China,  as  the  sables,  &c.  of  Sibena;*  and  dividing  the  produce  of  oar  effect! 
my  share  amoanted  to  three  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds, 
.seventeen  shillings,  and  three-pence,  notwithstanding  so  many  losses  we  bad  sus- 
tained and  charges  we  had  been  at,  only  remembering  that  1  had  included  in  this 

city  of  Hamburg.  From  thence  it  flows  on  by  the  fortress  of  Gluckstadt,  below  which 
it  discbarges  \i»  waters.  It  is  navig:able  for  ships  of  considerable  borthen  higher  tban 
any  river  in  Europe ;  for  vessels  of  300  or  40<)  tonS  come  up  to  Hamburg,  at  the  du- 
tance  of  full.  70  miles  from  the  sea.  Immense  quantities  of  goods  of  almost  every 
description  are  transported  up  and  down  this  river  to  and  from  various  parts  of  Ger* 
many ;  and  within  the  ports  of  this  river  are  many  exports  and  imports  cleared  out  sod 
delivered.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  note,  that  the  names  of  Elven,  Etve^  or  Elbe, 
in  the  old  northerp  language,  are  used  generally  to  denote  large  streams  and  riTcn, 
and  is  used  emphatically  of  this  river  in  particular.  Holy  Island  lies  off  it  to  the  \V. 
and  forms  a  point  of  direction  for  the  Weser  river  to  the  S.,  the  £15e  to  the  £.,  the  E^der 
and  the  Hever  to  the  N.  £.  The  mouth  of  the  Elbe  is  in  lat.  about  54°  N.  and  long, 
about  9  E. 

*  SiBEBfA :— {see  page  458.)  Although  the  Russians  bad  made  some  incursions  into 
the  interior  parts  of  Asia  as  early  as  the  uiiddle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the 
reign  of  ItanVasilibvitz  (called  by  european  historians  John  BasilibiBs).;  they 
}iad  not  any  fixed  establishments  there  till  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth ;  when  Stbogo- 
vorr,  a  russian  merchant  of  Archangel,  having  found  means  to  open  a  trade  for  furs 
with  Siberia,  the  czar  then  on  the  throne,  Ivan  Vasjlievitz  II.,  to  whom  he  disclused 
the  nature  of  his  connections,  promised  him  protection,  and  inl558assoiDed  the  title  of 
lord  of  Sibir.    Soon  after,  Ybrmak,  achief  of  the  Don  kazaks  [cosaks],  being  com- 
pelled by  russian  conquest  either  to  submit  or  seek  some  distant  place  of  refuge,  retired 
^ith  a  number  of  his  followers  into  Siberia ;  where,  having  defeated  i^e  tahtar  kliasn  of 
Sibit,  he  seized  his  capital  city  and  made  il  his  residence  ;  but  finding  liimself  too  weak 
to  preserve  bis  conquest,  Ybrmak  applied  to  Russia  for  succour  and  protection,  and  seut 
a  deputation  to  do  homage  to  the  czar  as  bis  Hege.     In  the  course  of  two  or  three  yeari 
after,  almost  all  the  kazaks  were  slain  in  repeated  battles,  and  Ybrmak  himself  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  leap  into  a  boat*    The  Russians,  however,  after  many  con- 
flicts, secured  to  themselves  the  possession  of  this  extensive  country  ;  and,  by  ibe  middls 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  advanced  unto  the  river  Amoor,  where  they  builtsomc 
forts,  which  occasioned  hostilities  between  them  and  the  Chinese,  who  destroyed  the  rus- 
sian forts.    These  disputes  were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Nertchinsk,  concludeU  ia 
1689.  by  which  the  Argoon  was  made  the  beundary  of  the  russian  and  Chinese  territory. 
In  the  course  of  the  month  of  August  1811,  a  caravan,  consisting  of   fifty  horses, 
loaded  with  merchandize  valued  at  50200  rubles,  left  asi^tic  Russia  by  the  siberiaa 
frontier,  or  line  of  the  Irtish,  and  passed  through  the  custom-house  of  Banchlbarma, 
its  destination  Koolgi,  a  frontier  town  of  China.    It  belonged  to  Mr.  Nebpxn,  Couq- 
ssllor  of  Commerce,    and  agent  of  the  chief  Guild   at  Tara ;   who  also  prep&iedi 
at  the  cnstom-house  a  second  export,  in  two  parts,  the  one  valued  at  4000  rubles, 
the  other  at  18000.    This  operation  is  entitled  to  the  attention  of  the  public,  for  the 
commerce  with  China,  which  began  m  1803,  was  conducted  till  1809,  only  by  the 
frontier  of  the  Government  of  Tomsk,  and  the  new  Chinese  conquests,  formerly  called, 
the  country  of  Saongars  or  Elects,  a  people  of  Kalmuks,  and  only  a  coropiarce  of 
barter,  of  very  little  importance.    The  great  exportation  in  1806,  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  the  value  of  14000  rubles;  but  in  1809  Mr.  Ncrpin,  encouraged  by  the 
Government,  sent  the  first  caravan  with  merchandize,  amounting  in  value  to  5000 
rubles  from  the  fortress  of  Bauchtharma,  across  the  trontier  to  Koulgi.    The  precaa- 
lions  taken  by  the  Government  against  the  incursions  of  the   Kirguses,  securing  a 
facility  of  transmit,  induced  Mr.  Nbrpin  to  gradually  extend  his  commercial  specu- 
lations.   Other  merchants  followed  his  example,  and  since  the  li>t  of  January  of  that 
year,  the  date  of  the  departure  of  Mr.  Nbrpin's  caravan,  other  merchants  have  suc- 
ceeded in  transpiilting  detached  portions  of  goods,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  value 
of  35700  rubles^    The  Chinese  town  of  Koutcha,  and  some  other  Chinese  fortresses,  forii^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  mpuntain  Torabagatay  a  line,  which  extends  to  the  little  6ukaria,oo  the 
border  of  the  kingdom  of  Koutatschs,  conquered  bv  the  emperor  of  China  lowardi  il»« 
Riddle  of  the  last  century. '  " 
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about  six  hundred  pounds*  worth  of  diamonds^*  which  I  had  purchased  at  Ben*-. 

gal. 

'  Here  the  young  lord  took  his  leave  of  us,  and  went  op  the  Elbe*  in  ordev 

'  '  ■        ■  '  ■      ■!■  ■  ,         I  ,  ■■■  I    II  III    ■    I     >; 

*  Diamond  :— The  curious  reader  will  be  gratified,  and  the  incredulous  may  be  con« 
▼incedi  by  a  sight  of  an  eioct  outline  oif  die  size  of  the  great  diamond  sent  to  the  king 
of  Portugal  from  Brasily  mentioned  in  page  366.  The  Editor  therein  stated  the  valae 
to  be  5644800^  sterling,  upon  the  authority  of  Milburh's  Oriental  Commerce;  but  be 
now  deems  it  necessary  also  to  srate>  that  the  sketch  from  which  the  annexed  oatliue  baa- 
been  traced,  is  accompanied  by  a  memorandum  of  its  ralue  so  widely  different  from 
AIilburk's  estimate  as  to  be  hardly  credible.    This  document  bears  date  owm  1746» 


WEIGHT, 

1680  carats  =  12^    ounces; 


VALUE, 

224  millions  sterling. 


Tlie  same  publication  states  GoTcmor  Pitt's  diamond  to  weigh  but  117  carats,  and  that 
it  was  sold  to  the  king  of  France  for  ISOOOOt.  Recent  political  events,  liowever,  enabia 
us  to  bring  down  the  history  of  this  Utter  famed  pebble  to  the  present  day  in  the  most 
autbentic  form,  by  means  of  the  following  official  docoment»  entituled 

**  Pracef  verba/. 

*'  In  the  year  a815,  the  28thMarch,at  one  o'clock  in  the  rooming [aas  Retire dere/eoee], 
^e,  the  Ministers  of  Finance  and  of  the  imperial  Treasury,  undersigned,  ii^  virtue  of 
orders  frqm  the  emperor,  repaired  to  the  treasury  of  the  crown.  In  order  to  ascertain 
what  had  pasiied  in  that  treasury,  relative  to  the  carrying  off  of  the  diamonds  which 
bad  been  deposited  there.  We  found  the  Baron  Da  Boulx-erik,  ex-treasiwer  of  the 
crown,  who  exhibited  to  us  in  the  original  an  ordinance  of  the  king»  of  the  iSth  March 
current,  of  which  the  tenor  was  as  follows  \— 

I^ouis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  pf  France  and  Navarre.  On  the  report  of  the 
Minister  and  Secretary  of  State  of  our  Housebold,  we  have  ordered  and  do  order  as 
lbllow8t--The  intendant  of  the  treasury  <Jf  our  civil  list  shall  cause  to  be  immediately 
ii^en  over  by  the  cashier  general  of  the  said  treasury,  to  the  Sieur  Hvc,  one  of  our 
first  valets  de  chambre,  and  on  his  receipt,  ail  the  diamonds,  jewels,  pearls,  and  pre- 
cious stones,  belonging  to  our  crown  and  extraoidinary  domain.    For  which  tha 
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to  09 1»  Ae  eonrt  of  Vienna,*  wbtre  he  rooltied  to  teek  fratooCiM,  w^  mhtm 


^fctent  orcW»  and  the  icceipt  of  tbe  Mid  vakt  &e  chaabre,  shall  be  a  raftciatdii- 
cbaffe.  Tlia  ■uniitef  iccrctary  of  itatg  of  our  homchold  i>  chaiged  with  the  eiccatii 
order. 


(Signed.)  <^taU4. 

Qivea  at  onr  pabce  of  the  TnUleiiei  IStb  March,  1815. 

(Coontenigned.)  ^&£iCiM   ^^fjfu^. 

Here  folkm  two  reeeipU  of  Mr.  Hub,  acknowledging  that  the  cashier-genenl,  Mr. 
Georoes,  had  delivered  orer  to  bim  the  jewels,  acoording  to  tbe  annexed  inventoij:— 

Tbe  total  valoe  is  eslimaled  14,393,881  froana  60  caitiaia,  indading  tbe  diaanad 
called,  the  Regent,  valued  at  six  millions;  to  which  are  to  be  added  tbe  aaMNiDt  of 
47,763/.  in  diamonds  and  pearls,  from  tbe  eitraordinarj  domain|,  as  described  ia  the 
registrar  of  7ib  April,  181  f.  By  a  prerioas  order  of  Mr.  Blacas,  exhibited  to  u, 
tbe  king's  jeweller,  Mr.  Mskiere,  bad  received  tbe  iSiamond  comb,  and  other  ona- 
ments  £;looging  to  the  crown  treasury,  with  the  crown  set  with  sapphires  and  diaaiODd^ 
Taloed  at  1,176,558/r. ;  also,  inclnded  in  the  preceding  sum  of  foorteen  millioDS,  of 
which  Mr.  Meniere  gave  a  return  to  tbe  amount  of  603,598>r.  returned  to  tht 
royal  treasury,  the  remainder  having  been  otherwise  made  use  of.  from  tbe  wholi 
lOvestiKation  Ibe  result  is*-* 

Total  value  of  the  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  in>  "Ft*         Ott. 

tbe  crown  treasury  before  the  removal,  was. ....>    14,441^45    tl 

Bemaining • •••  €03,598    51 

Missing 13,834,046   70 

Signed  and  scaled  in  the  treaaury  of  the  crown  the  year  and  day  aforesaid. 

Tbe  Ifinister  of  Finances,  ^2/)uke   c£  ^^Oeta^ 


■The  Minister  of  the  Treasury, 


jf(j^n.'' 


To  conclade  this  subject.  As  well  as  we  can  compare  antient  with  modem  geogii- 
phy,  Rome  was  supplied  with  diamonds  from  the  mine  of  Jnmulpur  in  Bengal,  which 
IS  described  in  the  voyages  of  Tavxbnier.  Tbe  diamond  is  stated  by  chronolegicil 
writers  to  have  first  been  cut  by  De  Berouew,  of  Bruges,  in  the  year  1489. 

♦  Vienna:— The  chief  city  of  the  anstriao  dominions,  isseated  ina  fertile  plain  on  Ike  S. 
pr  rather  W.  side  of  the  Danube  (now  called  in  German  flDonau),  at  iu  cimllMfitfc 
the  river  Wicn,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  city,  and  near  the  site  of  the  aoeiwH 
Vlndebona.  The  Danube  is  here  very  Wide,  and  contains  several  woody  islfs.  ^ 
ccipntry  towards  tbe  N.  and  E.  is  level,  but  on  tbe  S.  and  W.  hilly  and  variegated  with 
trees.  This  city  was  of  little  note  until  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  became  tbe  re«- 
dence  of  the  dukes  of  Austria,  and  was  fortified  in  the  manner  of  that  age.  I|  w|i» 
twice  ineffectually  besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1589  and  1683.  At  the  >a"er  period,  the 
tie ge  was  raised  by  Johw  Sobibski,  king  of  Poland,  who  totally  defeated  the  tarkuj 
army  before  this  place.  Here  is  a  sort  of  harbour  on  the  Danube,  where  »«« are 
manzioesof  warlike  stores  5  and  vessels  have  been  fitted  out  to  serve  on  Itot  nter 
•fainst  the  Turks.  The  city  itself  is  not  large,  being  limited  by  a  string  fortificaUea) 
biit,  with  the  suburbs,  which  are  far  more  exiensive  than  the  aty,  and  at  a  comjoe- 
rable  distance  from  its  walla,  is  said  to  contain  upwards  of  260.000  Inhabitants.  ^» 
suburbs  are  not  near  so  populous,  in  proportion  to  their  size,  as  the  city;  »mj 
bowes  in  the  former  having  extensive  gardens  belonging  to  tbem,and  ""J  """'JJ; 
who  live  during  the  winter  within  the  fortifications,  spend  the  summer  In  the  WW'"J 
The  booses  are  generally  of  brick,  covered  with  stucco  of  a  P««»Va"y/"?!« 
kind.  The  second  floor  of  all  burghers'  houses,  is  allotted  for  the  reception  of  oiwni 
of  the  imperial  court,  and  the  owners  can  only  purchase  an  «««Pt»PJJ»  ^T  P^  !5 
%  sum  of  money  towards  tbe  crectlpn  of  bafracks.    Vienna  cooiaiui  50  ^m^  ^ 
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he  could  comspgnd  with  tbote  of  his  father's  friends,  who  were  left  alive^ 
He  did  not  part  without  all  the  testinionies  he  could  give  me  of  gratitude  for 
the  service  I  had  done  him,  and  his  sense  of  my  kindness  to  the  princo 
his  father. 
To  conclude :  having  staid  near  four  months  in  Hamburg,*!  came  from  thenc* 

«■— »»^PM»— — 1^— — ■   II  I  ■■'        ■■■■■■  mil    p— —— —— — i— ^i»   11    in    I  a^—— —^iiM,— ,M^|l^>i1» 

chapels,  and  91  convents.  Its  chief  edifices  are  the  metropolitan  cathedral  of  St. 
Stephen,  built  of  free-stone,  114  yards  long  and  48  broad;  the  steeple  is  447  feet 
high;  having,  instead  of  a  weathercock,  a  black  spread  eagle,  over  which  is  a  gilded' 
cross.  Here  is  a  monument  in  boaonr  of  prince  £vgeiib  of  Savoy.  Adjoining  the  ca- 
thedral is  the  archbishop's  palace,  the  front  of  which  is  very  fine ;  the  imperial  palace, 
library,  arsenal,  house  of  aoembly  for  the  states  of  lower  Austria ;  council-house,  and 
university.  Boides  the  university,  '^containing  a  nunlier  of  students,  there  is  the 
academy  of  lower  Austria ;  and  the  arcbdncal  library,  which  is  open  every  morning 
3  or  4  hours  to  the  public,  contains  5  or  6000  volumes,  printed  in  the  15tk  century, 
with  a  well-furnished  and  valuable  collection  of  prints  and  useful  modern  books. 
The  academy  of  painting  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  pTctures  it  produces.  The  impe* 
rial  cabinet  is  very  rich  in  medals,  and  still  more  so  in  natural  history.  Provisions 
are  brought  in  great  plenty  and  variety ;  and  wild  bogs,  stags,  witli  cart-loads  of 
hares,  pbouants,  and  partridges,  may  be  seen  in  the  game  market.  The  manufactures 
of  ttie  city  are  numerous,  and  the  trade  extensive ;  and  a  coasiderable  inland  com- 
merce is  carried  on  by  the  noble  stream  of  the  Danube.  Lat.  48^  12'.  90".  N« 
Lon.  16*.  82'.  45".  £.  from  Greenwich. 

*  Hamburg,  is  a  large  hanseatic  city  of  Germany,  with  a  harbour  on  the  N.  shore  of 
the  river  £It>«,  here  nearly  a  mile  broad.  It  is  situated  partly  on  islands,  and  parti j 
on  t|^  continent.  Merchants  of  all  nations  resort  to  it»  whose  goods  are  sent  into  the 
heart  of  Germany  by  means  of  the  river.  They  also  send  vessels  every  year  to  Green- 
land to  catch  whales;  and  there  are  not  less  than  200  ships  at  a  time  belonging  to  foreign 
merchants  freqnently  at  anchor  before  the  city.  Ships  come  up  to  the  doors  to  lade  and 
Qnla<|e  goods,  as  the  tide  flows  for  16  miles  beyond  the  town.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  with  Loudon,  especially  in  linen,  and  is  26  leagues  to  the  S.E.  from  the  German 
Ocean,  in  lat.  53^  34'.  6'.  N.  and  long.  9^  48^  15*.  £.  and  it  has  high  water  on  full  and 
change  days  at  six  o'clock.  This  city,  in  point  of  magnitude  and  population,  may  be 
considered,  after  Vienna  and  Berlin,  the  third  in  Germany ;  it  is  supposed  to  contain 
between  95  and  100  thousand  inhabitants;  it  was  originally  fortified  byCHABLSMAOirB, 
A,  D,  808.  I'he  present  fortifications  are  in  the  old  dutch  taste,— «pacious  ramparts 
planted  with  treej.  Its  form  of  government  is  aristocratic,  being  ruled  by  a  senate  of 
.37  persons,  ^he  religion  is  Lutheran.  The  bank  was  founded  in  1619.— A  frencb  tra- 
yeiler  (MANqo|[7BiT)  who  visited  this  city  in  1804,  makes  the  following  topographic, 
and  otherwise  descriptive  reraarlLs, respecting  it: — '*  After  having  passed  Bergen,  SaJtau, 
and  Wellfwe  ascended  a  higli  plain,  from  whence  we  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  prospect;  in 
our  progress  we  travelled  over  barren  heat  lis,  much  marshy  land  interspersed  with  solitarj 
Foods,  and  extensive  rivers  of  sand,  which  are  here  denominated  high-ways.  Another 
hilly  plain  which  succeeded  threw  us  into  an  ilt-bomour,  bnt  that  was  soon  dissipated  by 
fhe  surrounding  prospect.  Towards  the  left,  we  had  a  glimpse  of  the  town  of  narburg ; 
in  front  a  circular  bending  of  the  Elbe ;  at  a  greater  distance,  the  elevated  coast  of 
Holstein  ;  and  a  little  towards  the  right,  the  Cadic  of  the  north— Hamburg.  The  sun  setaf 
this  period  nearly  about  half  past  nine  o'clock.  Here  the  twilight,  which  is  not  so  transi- 
ent as  in  France,  seryed  to  light  us  on  our  way  to  Harburg.  *  ■■  * 
^very  moniing  and  evening^  a  passage-boat  proceeds  ironi  Harbnrg  to  Hamburg.  I 
went  on  board  one  of  these  boats^  and  in  two  hours  landed  at  the  guard-house  of  Ham- 
l>urg.  I  lodfeed  at  the  London  tavern,  which  is  situated  in  a  row  of  neat  and  elegant 
hnildings.  Jhe  streets  are  embellished  with  rich  shops  and  warehouses.  A  paved  foot- 
way borders  a  long  and  beautiful  street,  which  leads  to  the  port,  to  the  senate-house,  and 
to  the  exchange.  This  street  is  ornamented  with  four  rows  of  linden- trees ;  three  pavi- 
lions are  erected  at  equal  distance;:  thi^t  in  the  centre  is  employed  as  a  coffee-house, 
and  the  other  two  serve  as  guard-houses.  A  raagnifioent  basin,  into  which  the  river 
Alster  poors  its  waters,  washes  the  parapet  by  wliich  it  is  surrounded.  It  is  covered 
with  barges ;  and  its  level  banks  are  embellished  by  villas,  small  eminences,  and  the 
post  Inxuriant  verdure.  During  my  stay  at  Hamburg,  I  have  often  seated  myself  on 
^  biiiks  pbserving  tbjs  mexcantSe  bustle  |  t|ie  large  wigs  worn  by  the  senatorsr  end 
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ttrer  laad  lo  the  Hagne,*  where  I  embarked  in  the  packet,  anS  arrited  in  Lbndoiif 

^■— ^— ——.——— —  I  II  11  II  — — ^  ■  '      ■       III.' 

eitending  over  tbeir  black  robes ;  the  cane  chariots  drawn  by  the  beantifol  horses  of 
Mecklenburg  and  Holstein  |  and  the  courtezans,  whose  figure,  gait,  and  manners,  are  es- 
tremely  elegant.  These  last  nerer  accost  any  one  i  but  their  mode  of  dress  soffidentlj 
indicates  to  the  stranger  that  he  may  safely  address  them  without  fear  of  being  repulsed. 
The  commercial  part  of  Hamburg  is  full  of  actirity  and  bustle  9  but  the  interior  of  the 
city  appeared  to  me  doll  and  uninteresting :  it  would  in  fact  be  a  place  of  banishment  to 
A  Frenchman,  The  government  has  no  influence  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  city ;  and 
the  only  territory  possessed  by  it  is  the  small  portion  of  land  which  surrounds  the  town 
•f  Ritcebuttel,  and  the  little  port  of  Cuxhaven^  with  its  peninsular  bailiwick.*' 

*  Hague: — A  town  of  the  United  Provinces  In  Holland,  which  may  compare  with 
the  handsomest  cities  in  Eorope,  with  regard  to  extent,  the  namber  and  beauty  of  its 
palaces,  it's  streets,  it's  agreeable  walks,  and  it's  society.  It  was  the  latcf  rcsldenea 
of  the  stadtholder,  the  statta-generai,  and  the  states  of  the  province :  was  governed  bj 
It's  own  magistrates,  viz.  a  baily,  whose  oflke  waa  was  for  life  1  S  bargomasten, 
changed  every  year ;  7  echevins  1  18  common  coancil  1  a  pensioner  1  a  secretary ;  and 
a  treasurer.  In  1768,  it  was  sapposed  to  contain  40,000  sools  1  but  at  present  (1815), 
its  popolation  is  ceinpoted  at  not  more  than  36000.  It  is  seated  abont  two  miles  fron 
the  sea,  to  N.  of  Rotterdam,  and  90  S.W.  of  Amsterdam*  Lat.  58  .  3\  5*.  N.  Loo. 
4^.  16'.  40^  £.  The  Hague  is  only  esteemed  a  village  in  a  municipal  sense,  notwitb- 
•tanding  its  political  importance,  its  extent,  and  its  population.  The  palace  contains 
teveral  apartments  allotted  to  the  different  branches  of  government,  besides  those  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  stadtholderian  court.  The  states-general  meet  in  a  room  which 
contained  twenty-six  chairs  for  the  osoal  number  of  the  members.  The  Hague  isdii> 
tinguisbed  by  its  pleasant  sitoation  and  tranquil  grandeur. 

t  London  (Midd.):— The  metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  according  to  Caxdsk,  derived 
its  name  from  the  british  words  Ukion,  a  wood;  and  Dituu,  a  town  (signifying  a  town  in 
a  wood) ;  or  Uwng,  a  ship  ;  and  Dtnos,  a  city  (signifying  a  city,  or  harbour  for  ships). 
It  was  certainly  a  considerable,  opulent,  and  commercial  city,  in  the  reigni  of  the  emperor 
iNaao.  It  is  represented  as,  such  by  Tacitus  ;  and  Amhxakus  MargelliiiuS}  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Jvliav  the  Apostate,  calls  it  "  vehutum  oppidum^"  an  ancient 
city.  Its  roman  names  were  Xondittum,  or  Londmtum,  and  Augusta,  The  first  is  itill 
retained  in  its  modern  appellation ;  the  last  is  the  favourite  of  the  poets.  Augusta  was  t 
name  given  to  seventy  cities  in  the  roman  provinces,  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Hencs 
London*  as  the  capital  of  the  Trinobantes  in  Britain,  was  called  AvguMta  Trinobmtmom 
It  frequently  suffered  by  fires,  and  was  twice  plundered  by  the  Danes ;  in  1348,  it  wis 
visited  by  a  most  terrible  pe8tilence»  which  continued  to  rage  so  violently,  that  the  com- 
mon burying  placcswere  not  sufiicient  to  receive  the  dead  bodies,  and  people  were  obliged 
to  purchase  ground  for  the  purpose.  On  this  awful  occasion,  Ralph  Stbatford,  bishop 
of  ]>)ndon,  bought  a  piece  of  ground  called  Ao  Man's  Land,  which  he  enclosed  with  s 
brick  wall,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  purpose  of  burying  the  dead.  Another  piece,  called 
SpUal  Croft,  was  also  purchased  for  the  same  use  by  Sir  WALxtR  Manny;  which  was  for 
many  centuries  remembered  b^  a  latin  inscription,  fixed  on  a  stone  cross*  in  engiish  as 
follows :  **  A  great  plague  ragmg  in  the  year  1349,  this  burial-ground  was  consecrated, 
wherein  were  buried  more  than  fifty  thousand  persons,  who  died  of  that  mortality,"  So 
general  was  this  distemper,  that  it  is  asserted  not  more  than  one  in  ten  escaped ;  and 
that  not  less  than  100000  persons  died  in  the  whole.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  dr^fol 
effect  of  this  calamity,  the  city  of  London  soon  after  recovered  itself,  and  advanced 
greatly  in  its  prosperity  and  trade.  A  few  years  after;  viz.  in  1354,  EnwARD^III.  granttd 
to  the  mayor  and  community  of  the  city  of  London,  the  privilege  of  having  gold  and 
silver  maces  borne  before  them ;  whereas  all  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  kingdom  were 
forbidden  the  use  of  any  other  metal  than  copper.  And  it  was  probably  oa  thisoccasioa 
that  the  chief  magistrate  of  London  first  received  the  title  of  Lord  Mayor,  as  corre- 
sponding with  the  increase  of  dignity  to  his  official  character  and  appearance.  In  the 
5th  year  of  Richard  XL  it  suffered  greatly  by  the  rebellion  of  Watt  TvLxa*  lo  1^^ 
a  dreadful  plague  carried  off  30000  of  the  inhabitants,  whereby  corn  became  so  cheap, 
that  wheat  sold  at  3s.  4d.  the  quarter.  In  the  reign  of  Hbnrt  V.  Sir  Uen^t  BiSTOir, 
the  Lord  Mayory  first  ordered  lanterns  to  be  hung  out  for  illuminating  the  streets  hy 
night.  In  the  second  year  of  Edward  IV.  a  dreadful  pestilence  raged  inthiscitji 
which  swept  away  an  incredible  namber  gi  people.    lu  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
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tlie  tenth  of  January  1705,  having  been  gone  from  Engldnd  ten  yean  and 
nine  months. 
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HbnrtVI.  the  two  lord  mayors  and  one  of  the  sheriffs  died  within  the  year  of  the 
sweating  sickness,  which  then  began  to  rage.  In  1600  the  plagae  carried  off  20000 
persons,  and  during  this  reign  the  city  also  suffered  greatly  by  the  oppressions  of  the 
King's  ministers,  Empsom  and  Dudley.  Another  dreadful  plague  broke  out  about  th« 
beginning  of  May  1665,  and  swept  off  68596  persons  ;  this  calamity  had  scarcely 
ceased,  and  those  who  had  fled  retornefH  when,  September  2,  1666,  a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Farrtnbr,  a  baker  in  PoddingkJane,  and  furiously  seizing  on  the 
neighbouring  houses,  continued  burning  and  destroying  every  thing  for  about  four  clay*^ 
by  which  dreadful  conflagration  were  consumed  400  streets  and  lanes,  13300  houtes^ 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  86  parish  churches,  6  chapels^  the  Royal  Exchange,  Black* 
well-hall,  and  the  Custom-House,  several  hospitals  and  iibrariesy  52  of  the  Companies 
Halls,  three  of  the  city  gates,  four  stone  bridges,  four  prisons,  &c.  the  loss  amounting 
to  about  10730500/.  Mr.  Madox,  in  his  '*  Firma  Burgi,"  relates,  that  the  weavers, 
bakers,  and  sadiers,  were  the  most  ancient  guilds  or  fellowships  in  London ;  which  is- 
natural  enough,  since  food  and  clothing  are  most  immediately  necessary  t6  mankind.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  Richard  II.  in  l3B6f  a  company  of  li,nen-wtiavers,  consisting  of  such 
as  had  been  brought  over  from  the  Netherlands  by  Edward  III.  was  first  established  ; 
but  they  were  so  much  molested  by  the  weavers  company  of  London,  that  in  the  end 
they  never  arrived  to  any  considerable  degree  of  success.  O^her  companies  were  pa- 
tronised and  incorporated  at  different  times,  namely,  the  goldsmiths  and  skinners,  1337| 
the  grocers,  anciently  called  pepperers,  1345;  the  mercers,-  1393 ;  the  salters,  in  1394; 
the  fishmongers,  in  1433;  the  viutners,  anciently  called  merchant  wiue-lunners  of  Gas- 
cony,  1437  ;  the  drapers,  in  1439 :  the  haberdashers,  in  1451 ;  the  ironmongers,  in 
1464;  the  merchant-taylors,  in  1466,  anciently  called  taylors and  linen  armourers;  the 
cloth-workers,  anciently  called  sheermen,  in  1482 ;  and  the  rest  much  later.  The  haber- 
dashers were  anciently  called  hurrers  and  milaners,  the  latter  name  coming  from  the  wares 
they  sold,  which  were  imported  from  Milan  and  Lombardy.  So  rich  were  these  com- 
panies, even  as  early  as  the  year  1558,  that  they  advanced  to  queen  Mary  a  loan  of 
SOOOM.;  for  the  repay  mentof  which  the  queen  bound  certain  lands,  and  allowed  for  interest 
til.  for  every  lOOL  for  a  year.  This  city  is  divided  into  26  wards ;  viu  Aid  gale,  AU 
dcrsgate,  Bassishaw,  or  Basingball,  Billingsgate,  Bishopsgate,  Breadstreet,  Bridge,  or 
Bridge  Within,  Bridge  Without,  Broad-street,  Candlewick,  Castle  baynard.  Cheap, 
Coleman-street,  Cordwainer,  Cornhill,  Cripplegate,  Dowgate,  Farringdon-Wiihin, 
Farringdon-Without,  Langborn,  Lime-street,  Fortsoken,  Queenhithe,  Tower,  Vintry, 
and  Walbrook,  each  governed  by  an  alderman.  From  the  aldermen,  the  chief  raagis« 
trate,  the  Lord  Mayor,  is  annually  chosen.  There  are  likewise  236  Common-Council 
men,  who  sit  in  one  court  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen,  and  thus  form,  as  it  were, 
the  city  parliament,  which  enacts  the  bye-laws  and  regulations  of  the  corporation. 
There  are  likewise  a  recorder,  a  common  Serjeant,  two  ^sheriffs  (who  are  also  sheriffs 
of  Middlesex),  a  chamberlain,  town  clerk,  city  remembrancer,  water  bailiff,  common 
hunt,  and  many  inferior  oificers.  Il  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to  give  a  minute  detail 
of  the  various  buildings,  &c.  in  these  respective  wards,  we  can  only  notice  the  most 
remarkable.  Of  the  churches,  St.  Paurs  cathedral  is  the  roost  conspicuous.  This  noble 
fabric  is  2392  feet  in  circumference,  and  340  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross.  In  the 
magnificence  of  exterior  architecture,  it  is  inferior  to  none  in  Europe,  except  St.  Peter's 
at  Rome.  The;  inside  of  this  church  will  one  day  be  distinguished  for  a  magnificence 
unknown  to  our  ancestors,  and  even  to  the  present  age :  it  is  now  destined  to  be  the  re* 
ceptacle  of  the  monuments  of  such  illustrious  men  as  have  done  honor  to  their  coun- 
trjr  by  their  talents  and  their  virtues.  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  is  a  small  church,  of 
exquisite  beauty,  the  master-piece  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  There  is  not  a 
beauty  which  the  plan  would  admit  of  that  is  not  to  be  found  here  in  the 
greatest  perfection;  and  foreigners  very  justly  call  our  taste  in  question,  for  un- 
derstanding the  graces  no  better,  and  allowing  it  no  higher  degree  of  fame.  Over 
the  altar  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  mart^rrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  by  West. 
Bow  Church,  in  Cheapside  ;  St.  Bride's,  in  Fleet-street ;  and  St.  Dnnstan's  in  the  East, 
•near  the  Tower,  are  among  those  most  distinguished  for  fine  architecture:  others  are 
femarkabU  for  curious  monuments.    Besides  these  churQhes,  thai  belonging  to  the  Tem- 
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*  In  a  former  |fftrt  of  my  life,*  I  have  said  that  when  I  came  back  to  England 
I  found  letters  from  my  island,  by  means  of  my  Brazil  partner;  which  this  b 
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pie,  one  of  onr  celebrated  seatiof  law,  merits  parlicular  attention.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Knigfats-Templarsin  the  reign  of  Hshkt  II.  upon  the  model  of  that  of  the  Holy  Sepal* 
chre  at  Jeniaalcm.  The  reader  will  find  a  full  description  of  this  cbarcb,  and  its  corioas 
ancient  monoments,  in  Mr.  Pennant's  account*  Among  the  illustrious  persons  of 
later  date,  interred  in  this  church,  were  the  celebrated  lawyer  Plowden,  treasurer  of 
the" Temple  in  1572  (of  whom  Camden  says,  that  in  integrity  he  was  second  to  none  of 
bis  profession)  ;  and  Sblden,  the  best  skilled  of  any  man  in  the  english  constitution* 
and  in  the  rarious  branches  of  antiquity  ;  bot  who,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  was  so 
conttnced  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  knowledge,  as  to  say,  that  the  llth,  Iftb,  ISth, 
and  14lh  Terses*  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  £^t(s  \o  rtftit,  afibrded  him  mora  con- 
v  ~  eolation  than  all  be  had  ever  read.  St.  Catharine,  by  tbe  Tower,  is  also  well  worth 
inspecting:  the  choir  is  very  carious.  There  are  likewise  a  great  number  of  cb'apels  for 
|he  established  church,  foreign  protestant  churches,  roman  catholic-chapels,  meetings 
for  the  dissenters  of  all  persuasions,  and  three  synagogues  for  tbe  Jews.  Before  the 
;jrear  1711,  the  Court-hall  or  Bury,  as  it  was  called,  was  held  at  Alderman's  Bury,  so 
denomiiwted  from  the  meeting  of  the  Aldermen  there.  The  Guildhall  of  the  city  (where 
all  aach  business  is  now  transacted),  situated  at  the  end  of  King-street,  Cheapside,  was 
built  in  the  year  1431.  Its  great  hall  is  155  f<8et  long,  50  broad,  and  58  high  ;  in  which 
are  placed  two  tremendous  wooden  giants,  the  pictures  of  several  of  the  kings  and 
qaeensof  England,  with  whole  leni^lu  of  their  ptresent  majesries,  by  Ramsat,  and 
the  judges  who  distinguished  tbenneives  in  determiaiiig  tbe  dilTerences  between  land- 
lords and  tenants,  on  rebuilding  the  cfty  after  the  fire.  Here  is  hkawise  a  fine  picture 
•f  the  late  lord  chief  justice  Pbatt,  afterwards  earl  of  Camden ;  a  marble  whole* 
length  statue  of  Mr.  Becxpord,  who  was  twice  lord  mayor ;  and  a  magnificent  ceaotaph 
to  the  memory  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  both  executed  by  Dacon.  The  front  of  this 
ball  has  been  lately  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Dance.  In  this  Guildhall,  the  courts  of  King's 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas  hold  sittings  at  Nisi  Prius ;  the  city  elections  are  also  held, 
and  all  the  business  of  the  corporation  transacted  here.  The  Sessions  House,  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  in  which  tlie  criminals  both  of  London  and  Middlesex  are  tried,  is  a  large 
oodem  stractorc.  The  Comity  Hall  or  Middlesex  wasbnilt  by  Mr.  RooaRs,on  Clerken- 
well-green,  in  1781.  The  front  towards  the  gi%en,  is  composed  of  four  columns,  three 
quarters,  of  the  ionic  order,  and  two  pilasters,  supported  by  a  rusticated  basfiuent.  The 
county  arms  are  placed  in  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment.  Under  the  entablature  are 
two  medallioos,  representing  Justice  and  Mercy.  In  the  centre,  is  a  medallion  of  his 
majesty ,.decorated  wiih  festoons  of  laurel  and  oak  leaves;  and,  at  tbe  extremities,  are 
medallions  of  roman  fasces  and  sword,  the  emblems  of  authority  and  punishment.  Tbe 
execution  of  these  designs,  was  by  the  masterly  hand  of  Nolle ksns.  Doctors-Commons, 
or  tbe  college  of  Civilians,  is  situated  to  the  S.  of  St  Paul's  cathedral.'  Here  are  held 
the  Ecclesiastical  courts,  aod>the  court  of  Admiralty ;  bnt  the  trial  of  offenses  on  the 
high  seas,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  latter,  is  transferred  to  the  Old  Bailey.  London 
'bridge  was  first  built  oi  wood,  abont  tlie  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  The  present 
stone  bridge  was  begun  in  1176*  and  finished  in  1209.  The  length  of  it  is  915  feet,  the 
exact  breadth  of  the  rircr  in  this  part.  The  number  of  arches  was  19,  of  unequal 
dimensions,  and  greatly  dt- formed  by  the  enormous  sterlings,  and  by  houses  on  each  aide, 
which  overhung  and  leaned  in  a  terrible  manner.  These  were  removed  in  1756,  when 
the  upper  part  of  the  bridge  assumed  a  modern  and  noble  appearance.  Bat  tbe 
sterlings  were  suffered  to  remain,  although  they  contract  the  space  between  the  piers  wa 
greatly,  as  to  occasion,  at  the  ebb  of  every  tide,  a  fall  of  five  feet,  or  a  number  of  tem- 
porary cataracts,  wliich,  since  the  foundation  of  the  bridge,  have  caused  the  loss  of 
innomerable  lives.  To  build  anew  bridge  in  the  place  of  this,  now  the  oldest  on  the 
Thames,  has  been  for  some  time  in  agitation.  Blackfriars  Bridge,  that  elegant  addition 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  metropolis,  was  built  by  Mr.  Mylne.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  In  17(K>,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  1766,  at  tbe  expense  of  152840/.  Si.  lOrf. 
Tbe  length  q{  this  bridge  is  995  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  carriage-way  28,  and  of  the 
foot-patch,  seven  feet  each.    It  consists  of  niKe  elliptical  arches,  the  centre  one  of 
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the  place  to  take  notice  of.    These  were  the  last  I  had  from  thence,  and  I  bail 
not  the  letters  till  five  years  after  they  wece  written.    My  islanders  gave  me  to 


which  is  100  feet  wide  ;  and  both  this  and  the  arch  on  each  side  are  wider  than*  the  ccle-, 
brated  Rialto  at  Venice.  The  ionic  pillars  projecting  from  the  piers  give  a  happy  reUef 
to  the  whole,  and  appear  singularly  light  an'd  beautiful  from  the  river.  These  columm 
support  recesses  for  the  foot  passengers  in  the  balustrades  of  the  bridge.  This  noble' 
atructore  is  built  of  Portland  stone  ;  but  its  decay  is  already  too  visible,  while  Wejtminvr 
tut  Bridge  has  stood  half  a  ceiitury  without  receiving  the  smallest  injury  from  time. 
London  and  Westminster,  the  river  Thames,  and  the  adjacent  country,  ^e  riewetf  from* 
no  ether  spot  with  more  advantage  than  from  this  bridge.  The  Tower,  to  the  E.  of 
London  Bridge,  is  sorrohnded  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  wbicb  incloae  several  s^reelt,  beaiides- 
the  building  properly  called  the  Tower.  Here  kire  some  artillery ;  a  isagasine  of  nudh 
arms  for  60000 .  men,  ranged  in  beautiful  order  ;  a  horse  armory,  in  which  are  seen 
figures  of  our  kings  on  horseback  ;  and  likewise  the  crown  and  other  regalia,  the  Mint 
and  tb«  menagerie.  The  circomference  is  aboat  a  mile.  It  contains  one  garriaoQ  church, 
and  is  under  the  command  of  a  constable  and  lieutenant-governor.  The  Tower  was  a 
palace  during  500  years  ;  but  ceased  to  be  so  ob  the  accession  of  queen  £i  izaastH* 
The  most  ancient  part,  called  the  White  Tower,  was  founded  by  WiLtiAii  the  Cea» 
queror,  in  1078.  The  Tower  now  seems  rather  a  town  than  a  fortress  ;  new  barrack* 
were  lately  erected  on  the  tower-wharf,  tlt\d  the  ditch  was  railed  round  in  1758.  Upoa 
this-wharflis  a  line  of  about  60  pieces  of  cannon,  which  ift'e  fired  upon  days  of  state,  &e» 
In  the  reign  of  Cbablbs  II.,  B&ood,  a  military  adveotarer,  with  assistants,  attempted 
(under  the  disguise  of  a  clergyman)  to  steal  the  crown,  the  globe,  and  sceptre.  Hav« 
ing  been  pursued,  the  goods  were  happily  recovered,  and  Blood  not  only  pardoned* 
but  received  into  favour  at  court,  and  had  a  pension  of  500i.  per  ann.  This  tower  is  in 
the  best  situation  that  could  have  been  chosen  for  a  fortress,  and  sufficiently  near  to  cover 
this  opulent  city  from  invasion  by  water.  The  Royal  exchange,  the  resort  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  rises  before  ns  with  the  full  majesty  of  commerce.  Whether  we 
consider  the  grandeur  of  the  edifice,  or  the  vast  concerns  transacted  within  its  walls,  we 
are  equally  struck  with  its  importance.  The  original  structure  was  built,  in  1557,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Ga^snAM,  one  of  the  greatest  merchants  in  the  world,  alter  themodtlof  that 
of  Antwerp.  In  1570,  Queen  El^^abeth  went  to  the  Bourse,  as  it  was  then  called, 
visited  every  part,  and  then,  by  sound  ef  trumpet,  proclaimed  it  the  Royol  Exchange. 
Being  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  in  1666,  it  was  rebuilt,  in  its  present  form,  for 
tbe  city  and  the  company  of  mereers,  at  the  expense  of  80000/.  by  Sir  Christo* 
VHBR  Wrew,  and  was  opened  ha  1669.  In  each  of  the  principal  fronts  is  a  piassa,  and 
jn  the  centre  an  area.  The  height  of  the  building  is  56  feet,  and  from  the  centre  of  the. 
south  side  rise  a  lantern  and  turret  179  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  vaue  in  the 
form  of  a  grassrhopper,  the  crest  of  Sir  Tbomas.  Gresham.  The  inside  of  the  area, 
which  is  144  feet  long  and- 117  broad,  is  sarronnded  by  piassas,  forming  walks  to  shelter 
the  merchants  in  bad  weather.  Above  the  arches  of  these  piassas,  is  an  entablature 
extending  round,  and  a  compass  pediment  in  the  middle  of  each  of  the  four  sides.  Under 
that  on  the  north  are  the  king's  arms,  on  the  south  those  of  the  city,  and  on  the  east 
those  of  Sir  Thoxas  Gresham,  and  the  west  these  of  the  mercers'  company.  In  these 
intercolomnlations  are  24  niches,  20  of  which  are  filled  with  the  statues  of  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England,  In  the  centre  ef  the  area,  is  the  statue  of  Charles  II.  in  a 
Roman  habit,  encompassed  with  iron  raits.  This  new  statue,  by  Bacon,  was  placed 
here  in  1792,  in  the  room  of  another  of  that  king.  In  this  area  the  merchants  meet 
ever^  day.  These  merchants  are  disposed  in  separate  classes,  each  of  which  have  their 
particular  station,  called  their  walk.  The  Bank  of  England,  a  magnificent  structure,  is 
sitnated  in  Threadneedle-streef.  The  centre,  and  the  building  behind,  were  erected  in 
1733.  Before  that  time,  the  business  was  carried  on  in  Groeers  Hall.  Tbe  front  is  a 
kind  of  vestibule ;  the  base  is  rustic  ;  and  the  ornamented  columns  above  are  ionic. 
Within  is  a  court  leading  to  a  second  building,  containing  the  hall,  and  other  offices. 
Within  a  few  years,  have  been  added  two  wings  of  uncommon  elegance,  designed  by 
tbe  late  Sir  Robert  T&TLOR,  In  addition  to  Sir  Robert's  iroprovementSy  those  by 
Mr.  Soank,  from  the  model  of  the  Sybil's  Temple  at  Tivoli,  render  tbe  Bank  respecta- 
ble in  its  architecture,  and  commodious  for  business.  We  are  prevented  by  our  neces- 
sary limits  from  including  a  description  of  its  other  public  buildiogs. — ^The  last  and  pre- 
sent reign  are  rendered  remarkable  by  the  multitude  of  fine    streets  and  spacious 
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widentand  thu  the;  nere  mnlcantentnitii  their  long  tUj  there;  that  Wiit 
AraiK*  wu  d«adi  that  five  of  the  ipaniardi  were  come  awaj;  and  that 
atUraueh  ihej  bad  not  been  much  mnlesied  by  the  tavages,  yet  the;  had  some 
(kirmithes  nilh  them ;  that  ihej  begged  of  mj  partner  to  write  to  me  to  think 
of  the  promiM  I  had  made  to  fetch  tbcm  nvray,  that  the;  mi^ht  see  their  own 
countiy  again  before  they  died, — But,  alas !  as  I  before  exclaimed,  I  was  gont 
a  wild-goose  chase  indeed. 

And  here  resolving  to  harass  myself  no  more,  I  am  preparing  for  a  lunger 
jouniej  than  all  theEe, having  lived  secenty-tnu  years,  a  life  of  infiDite  variety, 
and  learned  sufficiently  to  know  the  vnlue  of -retirement,  and  the  blessing  af 
ending  our  days  in  peace. 

•qnaKi,  tbithive  been  m<liled,uidEtill  are  addingita  Ihii  melropolii.  The  chief  )i)iiare^ 
faowever,  are  to  be  tiuind  iii  Middlriei.    Tho  cleanlineHof  London,  u  well  as  iUMp- 

Sj  of  water,  are  greatly  aided  by  tis  uiuition  on  the  binka  of  the  Thamei ;  and   the 
ewBiver,  together  wilh  oiaiiy  good  iprlngs  within  the  city  ilaelf,  CuTlher  contribotesu 
the  abundance  of  that  uecessary  elemeal.     All  theie  are    adviati^ei,  wiih  respect 

to  bcaltb,  Li  which  this  meiropolis  is  eiceeded  bj  few. The  fBtabtl  Cfrtatiicbi 

VoLiui.,  p.:f95.,  tliaidcKrihes  the  geogTBphicil  sileiof  lemaikable  iiitioni  in  the 
■einipalii;  ni.  "Travelling  weitwu-d  from  Greenwich,  yon  come  (a  Spital-iquare, 
^.W.  W.  St.  PhuI'i  cathedral,  51°.  SO'.  49",  N.  6'.  47*.  W.  Chiiil*!  Hoipilal,  5', 
51'.  W.  Suiry-Wreel,  6'.  45".  W.  NaTjoffice(Soniet»e(-pl»ce),  6'.  54".  W.  Uice.- 
tei-ionare,  7'.  74'.  W.    St.  Janws'i  Chntch,  PieadiUy,  ff.  5".  W.      Argyll-ilrcel,  ». 


Copy  at  Oh  htad-^Kt  to  the  etiflnil  cd 
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pBEFiCE,  Page  Ix 


lODINSON  CRUSOE:— The  Editor  oniferstandi  that  there  is  a  frencii 
trnnslntion  of  it  in  the  poBseasion  of  Dr.  KetLr,  master  of'FiiisburyacBtiemj, 
with  En|;lish.  iaierlined,  in  two  lur^eito,  raluines,  bj  titc  DucheES  Dowager 
De  LdtSbs,  ft  ladv  of  Buperior  enijpwmpcits,  who  chose  this  task  119  the  moat 
i'ntereatinK  slie  could  iind,  in  order  to  heguile  the  melancholv  huura  of  her  cap* 
tivitir  in  Franco  during  the  reign  of  terror,  in  the  time  of  Rurcspierre:  and 
nhat  is  more  remarkable,  it  is  understood  that  this  lady  actually  printed  lbs 
itorkwith  herowii  hands. 

pREPicE,  Page  X, 

Mebcator! — The  frontispiece  to  this  volume  is  a  representation  of  that 
portion  of  the  world  cnmpriaing  the  Toyi^es  and  travels  of  IIoeinbuv  Causoe, 
delineated  according  to  the  projection  imii((ined  hyMEHCATOR  and  Edwabd 
'Wright,  dctioniinnted  flnt  maps,  and  which  perfectly  answer  the  conditions 
Required  by  mariners,  in  order  to  trace  exactly  the  (kiuriie  which  they  have  made, 
and  to  deilermine  the  distance  from  different  parts  of  the  consts,  and  the 
directidnWhich  they  must  observe  10  nrriieaC,  or  to  avoid,  them.  The  nieridians 
are  herein  strait  parallel  lines,  eij^iiidiatant,  and  intersected  at  right  angles  by  the 
parallels  10  the  equator;  but  the  intervals  whic}]  separate  them,  increase  in  pro- 
portion as  we  advance  toward  the  pole?,  in  a  relation  precisely  the  inverse  of 
the  diminution  of  tlw  degrees  of  longitude  upon  n  globe.  Thence  it  follows, 
that  the  distances  in  Innj^itude  measured  upon  eni:h  parallel  have,  »ith  regard 
to  the  correspondent  distant^s  in  latitude,  the  ume  relation  as  on  a  globe.  Fur 
dra«iT^  these  maps,  there  are  tables  calculated  with  great  care,  observti>g  the 
ablate  figure  of  the  earth.  These  bear  the  name  of  tables  of  enereasing  lati- 
ludes,  because  of  the  augmentation  of  each  degree  of  latitude,  in  proportion 
Kahineon  inissBt.  K  K 

[Viv.Cbm.  Edit.] 
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fts  they  appmacb  the  pole.  It  Ts  evident  that,  on  the  redoced  maps,  there  nnnC 
not  be  BQtight,  Neither  the  relacioos  of  the  extent  of  countfies,  nor  the  eiacU 
ness  of  their  conAgu ration ;  for  this  projection  considerably  aoginents  the 
regions  which  are  placed  near  the  poles,  although  it  have  thej]ualitj  of  preserve 
log  bimiJitude  iiTTery  sinaft  portions  of  the  globeV  baC  thciedewcts  are  not 
at;tended  with  inconvenience  in  nautical  charts,  which  may  be  rmrded  as 
instruments,  designed  graphically  to  resolve  the  principal-  queitions  of  pilotage, 
vfhith  they  do  with  equal  exactness  and  focility.  In  fine,  the^reat  adfaotages 
peculiar  to  this  projection  are,  that  every  place  drawn  upon  it  retains  its  true 
bearing  with  respect  to  all  oCiMr  places;  the  distances  may  be  measufed  with 
exactitude  by  proper  scales,  and  all  the  lines  drawn  upon  it  are  right  lines.  For 
these  reasons,  it  is  exclusively  the  projection  in  drawing  maps  for  the  oie  of 
navigators.  Its  only  disadvantage  is,  that  the  countries  in  high  latitudes  are  of 
necessity  encreased  beyond  their  just  size  to  a  monstrous  degree.  On  this  map. 
to  find  the  distance  of  one  place  from  another:««Tbe  triangular  scale  markej 
ABC  under  Asia,  serves  universally  for  this  purpose.  Suppose  the  distance  be 
required  from  the  islandof  St.  Helena  to  that  of  Georgia  in  the  southern  ooeia: 
take  with  a  pair  of  compasses^  or  with  the  edge  of  a  alip  of  paper,  tlie  extent 
from  one  island  to  the  other,  and  mark  it  off  on  the  line  bC  towards  C ;  it  w31 
reach  to  e;  draw  the  oQique  line  Ae;  then  find  the  middle  point  of  latitude 
between  the  two  places  on  the  graduated  meridian  at  the  ude  of  the  dwrt : 
this  will  be  about  37^  S,  Next,  look  at  the  perpendienlar  line  A  B  of  the  scale, 
and  from  ST*  on  that  line  draw  de,  parallel  toCB ;  or,  suppose  it  lo  he  done,  the 
extent  from  e  to  d,  applied  to  the  hue  EC  at  top,  will  shew  the  true  distanosin 
degrees;  vi2,  nearlv  46° :  which,  multiplied  by  &)f  gives  it  in  geographic  miles, 
er  by  69{  in  english  statute  miles.  A  strait  rule  laid  from  A  to  e  wiQ  answer 
the  same  purpose  as  drawing  the  line. 

Page  U 

YoRirt*— Hie  great  difficulties  attending  the  etjrmology  of  this  ci^*8  name^ 
are  themselves  a  proof  of  its  very  high  antiquity.  The  early  c&ronides  reooid 
that,  Ebradcus,  son  of  Mempucius,  the  third  king  of  Britain  from  Bkut% 
founded  a  city  north  of  the  river  Homber,  which,  from  his  own  name,  be  called 
Caer^Ebrauc;  that  is,  the  city  of  Ebraucus.  This  is  stated  to  have  been 
1293  years  before  Christ.  Camdrn,  however,  suggests  that  its  latin  name, 
Eboracum,  comes  from  the  river  Ure,  implying  its  situation  on  tliat  river.  Hios 
the  EburoviceSf  in  France,  were  seated  on  the  river  Eure,  near  Evreuz,  in  Nor- 
/nandy;  the  Eburones,  in  theNetherlands^  near  the  river  Ourt,  in  the  diocese  of 
liege.  Hence  Eborac,  or  Euorvic^  became  York  %  and 'the  same  matadon  has 
attended  the  derivative  name  of  the  county,  which,  from  Ebora-tdrioj  has 
become  York-shire.  Tlie  chronology  of  York  may  be  summed  up  thus?— 
The  supposed  time  of  its  foundation  has  been  already  stated  above.  It  wvi 
made  «n  archbishopric  about  625,  and  until  1470  the  archbishop  had  jnris- 
diction  over  all  the  bishops  of  Scotland;  Paulin  us  was  the  first:  city  and 
cathedral  burnt  by  the  Danes,  1069 ;  deanry,  chancellorship,  precentorsbip, 
treasurership,  and  arch«deaconry',of  the  west^riding  Itritlung]^  erected  aboot 
•1090;  arch-deaconry  of  the  east-riding,  1130;  sul^eanry,  1399;  monastery 
founded,  1072 ;  cathedral  rebuilt,  1075 ;  St.  Mary's  abbey  (Beoedictrns)  boilt, 
1088 ;  city  burnt  again  with  39  churches,  11^9 ;  Ouse  bridge  rebuilt,  156I. 
The  geographical  site  of  York  is  in  latitude  53"*  59^  N.,  longitude/1*  6'  4(f  W. 
The  following  additional  particulars  concerning  this  venerable  city,^  are  glcaaed 
from  a  pleasing  tour  lately  published  ;■■■'■  **  York,  with  its  spacious  river 
j;;IiHing  smoothly  through  the  city,  its  picturesque  bridge,  and  beautiful  aveetie 
ot'  stately  elm-trees  on  its  eastern  bank;  its  walls,  its  numerous  spires,  and  its 
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VMt  cathedral,  was  not  leen  till  we  had  nearly  approached  it.  Bat  our  approach 
was  favorable  for  a  View  of  its  whole  extent,  and  though  time  and  mistortunes 
haTeeflbced  man^  traces,  its  antiquity  and  majesty  are  still  visible.  Were  this 
cadiedraly  like  that  of  Lincoln,  seated  upon  an  elevation,  it  would  be,  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  most  impressive  of  objects;  for  it  stands  in  one  of  the 
larf^est  vales  in  Europe,  which  spreads  over  a  considerable  part  of  Yorkshii-e, 
and  stretches  through  Lincolnshire  into  Norfolk.  The  first  object  of  our  curi- 
osity was  the  cathedral,  admirable  for  its  size,  style,  and  ornaments,  and  proba- 
bly the  finest  model  of  gothic  architecture  in  the  world.  From  the  interruptions 
which  took  place  during  the  erection  of  this  stupendous  edifice,  it  was  two  cen- 
turies in  building,  and  was  finished  in  1491 ;  but  we  found  it  internally  so  clean 
and  entire  (much  to  the  honour  of  the  clergy  to  whom  its  preservation  is  en* 
trusted),  that  it  seemed  fully  restored  to  its  pristine  perfection.  Standing 
under  the  steeple  and  looking  around  us,  we  were  filled  with  astonishment  and 
rapture  by  the  nnion  of  magnificence  and  elegance,  which  so  eminently  distin- 
guishes this  venerable  structure.  Here,  the  windows  being  entirely  of  painted 
glass,  diffused  over  the  whole  cathedral  a  soothing,  ^'  dim  religious  light,"— a 
rich  and  awfal  grandeur,  exceeding,  perhaps,  the  efllect  of  any  other  place  of 
worship  in  England.  The  curious  contrivance  of  the  chapter-house,  with  it^ 
airy  lightness,  its  marble  stalls,  and  its  alabaster  sounding  piHars,  next  claimed 
oar  admiration.    •  ♦    Thi  western  ddor  of  the 

^thedral  opens  into  the  middle  nave  of  the  church,  under  the  highest  gothic 
arch  in  Europe,  which  binds  and  supports  the  two  towers.  The  eastern  front 
is  exceedingly  noble,  possessing  the  nnest  window  in  the  world.  The  principal 
entrance  from  the  south  is  ascended  by  several  flights  of  steps.  Tne  north 
tide,  with  the  exception  of  the  entrance,  is  the  same  as  the  south.  In  Walking 
through  one  of  the  streets,  our  eyes  dwelt  upon  the  picturesque  beauties  of 
the  octagon  tower  of  All-Uallows  church,  which  has  lately  been  repaii^  with 
much  taste.  This  steeple  has  long  been  esteemed  one  of^the  finest  of  its  kii^d. 
It  is  well  known  that  York  was  the  seat*of  government  in  this  island  under  the 
Romans,  and  that  in  this  city  the  Emperor  Sbverus  died.  It  has  been  justly 
observed,  says  GiaaoN,  '  that  the  possession  of  a  throne  could  hever  yet 
afTord  a  lasting  satisfaction  to  an  ambitious  mind:  he  had  been  all  things  aa 
he  said  himself;  but  all  was  of  little  value.*  It  is  the  misfortune  of  strong 
faculties  whein  distracted  with  cares,  and  oppressed  with  age  and  infirmities,  to 
feel  the  most  melancholy  depression,  aad  to  forget  the  sprightlinesa  of  youths 
the  fair  cheeks  and  the  full  eyes  of  childhood ;  their  early  years  of  carelesa 
gnyety  and  vivid  bop^ps ;  their  delightful  moments  in  maturity,  of  fullness .  of 
heart  and  pride  of  victory;  and  while,  in  spirit,  softened  to  the  luwness  of  a 
child,  they  are  exposing  to  those  around  them  their  weakness  by  unavailing 
complaints,  they  imagine  themselves  displaying  the  wisdom  of  sages.  York  ia 
also  renowned  for  being  the  buriaUplace  of  the  Enperor  Constamtius;  but 
more  for  giving  the  imperial  purple  to  his  son  Comstantine,  whose  fame 
Subjected  every  minute  circumstance  of  his  life  to  investigation.  It  was  iin* 
possible  that  the  establistier  of  the  christian  church  should  not  have  two  charac- 
ters; and  lie  seems  to  have  merited  both.  At  the  comnieocement  of  his  reign, 
he  was  diligent,  indefatigable,  and  attentive  to  the  complaints  of  his  subjects. 
In  the  field,  he  displayed  the  talents  of  a  consummate  general,  and  fur  some 
tinie  the  regular  course  of  his  administration,  and  of  his  private  conduct,  was 
guided  by  ivisdom  and  justice.  But  in  his  old  age  he  degenerated  into  a  cruel 
and  dissolute  monarch ;  corrupt  in  his  morals  and  oppreissive  to  his  subjects. 
Thi<)  city  was  likewise  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  and 
suffered  dreadful  devastatiuns  from  the  Danes,  Normans,  and  Scots.  Before 
the  burning  of  it  by  that  pitiless  destroyer  William  the  Conqueror,  authors 
scruple  not  to  compare  it  with  Rome.  In  importance,  it  has  long  been  regarded 
^  \\A  second  or  third  aty  iik  Ebglaad*  About  tlie  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
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oomplainta  were  made  of  its  decay,  and  an  ecclesiastical  historian  attributes  it 
to  tbe  dissolution  of  monasteries.  Down  the  Ouse,  within  ahout  eight  miles  of 
the  city  of  York,  landed,  from  500  ships,  the  army  of  the  king  of  Norway, 
withTosTi,  brother  of  Harold;  and  at  Fulford  they  defeated  Mobca,  th^ 
governor  of  the  city,  and  Edwin,  earl  of  Mercia.  They  afterwards  took  pos- 
session of  York ;  but,  on  the  approach  of  Harold,  they  withdrew  to  Stamford* 
bridge,  about  six  miles  distant,  on  the  banks  of  the  Derwent ;  tbere,  however, 
though  they  had  judiciously  entrenched  themselves  with  the  river  in  their  froni^ 
the  saxon  prince  determined  to  attack  them.  The  passage  over  a  narrow 
wooden  bridge  was  eflPected  after  having  been  disputed  three  hours  by  a  single 
Nor^regiao,  who  killed  fory  men  with  his  own  baud ;  Harold  then  attacked 
the  enemy  in  their  entrenchments,  and  after  a  severe  conflict  put  them  entirely 
to  the  rout.  But  this  was '  a  dear-bought  victory,  for  to  it  may  undubitably 
be  attributed  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Ha  rold's  refusal  of  plunder 
to  his  troops,  as  well  as  the  fall  of  many  of  his  best  soldiers,  caused  a  great 
diminution  of  his  forces;  while  the  fatigue  of  a  forced  march  into  Sussex,  and 
tbe  time  allowed  to  the  Normans  to  recruit  themselves  after  the  sickness  of 
their  voyage,  but  too  certainly  secured  the  success  of  a  prince  who  taught  the 
English  by  bitter  experience  the  miseries  infallibly  attendant  on  subjugation. 

• — ' *    Having  taken  leave,  not  without  regret,  of 

our  york  friends,  we  passed  through  the  southern  entrance  of  the  city,  Mickle- 
gate-Bar,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  a  noble  roman  arch,  which  supports  a 
massy  pile  of  gothic  turrets  in  high  preservation."  (An  excursion  to  tht  high" 
lands  of  Scotland  and  the  English  lakes,  with  recollections,  descriptiom,  and 
references,  to  historical  fmts  ;  with  this  epigraph :  *'  Seek  for  wudom  in  the 
wide  variety  of  the  rich  store^houte  qfnaturem*    London :  J.  Mawmak,  1805.) 

Ibid. 

Country:— What  constitutes  a  person's  country?  The  latin  word  palria, 
and  still  used  in  Italian,  has  a  much  more  extended  signification  than  our 
english  translation ;  referring  not  to  mere  nativity,  but  to  origin,  and  to  tlie 
other  circumstances  which  appropriate  country  tO  a  qame.  Among  biographers 
it  is  still  a  point  of  controversy,  whether  a  person  should  recognize  for  his 
patria  or  country,  the  antient  and  accustomed  seat  of  Jiis  family,  or  his  native 
place?  Without  embarking  in  verbal  dispute,  the  editor  feels  tempted  to 
renture  an  opinion  that  something  more  substantial  is  connected  with  the 
question  than  the  accident  of  nativity ;  and  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  rij^bt 
of «  place  to  the  honor  of  having  produced  any  eminent  in^lividual,  it  is  ueces^ 
sary  to  enter  into  a  kind  of  philosophical  consideration  of  the  causes  which 
have  chiefly  conduced  to  rendeFhim  what  he  is.  On  reOectiiig  upon  this  matter^ 
we  find  three  causes  connected  with  place  which  may  be  supposed  to  exert  an 
influence  in  this  respect ;  these  are,  parentage,  climate,  and  education.  The 
effect  of  parentage,  or  blood,  is  manifest,  and  universally  recognised,  as  wellio 
the  inferior  animals  as  in  man ;  and  doubtless  is  that  which  first  operates. 
Through  its  force  we  see  particular  races  of  mankind  preserving  marked  dis- 
*  tinctions  in  the  midst  of  people  of  different  origin  with  whom  they  have  long 
been  locally  intermixed,  but  Vtith  whom  they  have  formed  no  connectioo  of 
consanguin ity.  Of  this  fact, ^to  Jews  in  all  the  northern  countries  of  Europe  are 
a  remarkable  instance ;  standing  so  much  apart  in  feature  and  conatitnttoa,  as 
Well  as  in  religion  and  manners,  from  the  natives  of  those  countrieSi  that  tliey 
never  have  any  other  nati(»nal  designation  than  that  of  Jews.  The  Chinese  io 
various  countries  of  the  east  in  which  they  have  settled,  are  equally  retentive 
of  their  national  characteristics.  By  which  of  the  two  parents  the  infiuenoe 
of  blood  is  principally  transmitted,  might  be  a  curious  physiological  enquiry ; 
but  as  every  family  aff^ords  manifest  indications  of  its  being  derivable  from 
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both,  we  mny  consider  the  share  of  the  two  sexes  in  this  ag^nc^  as  perfectly 
equal.  In  determining  the  patria  of  a  person,  the  first  inquiry,  therefore,, 
should  be  the  country  of  his  father,  his  mother,  or  both ;  for  at  the  time  of  birth' 
no  other  influence  can  have  operated.  The  effect  of  climate  is  evidently  • 
secondary,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  absord  to  pay  any  regard  to  that  of  mere' 
birth-place.  What  can  it  signify  to  a  child  born  on  the  passage  from  India 
whether  the  event  occurred  under  the  line,  or  im  any  particular  degree  of  lati- 
tude between  it  and  the  English  channel  ?  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
persons  in  the  diplomatic  service  to  have  children  dtopt  in  half  the  capitals  of 
Europe;  biit  no  one  considers  their  progeny  as  a  motley  brood  of  French,' 
Spaniards,  Germans,  Turks,  &c.  Climate  may,  indeed,  exert  a  considerable' 
influence  when  long  residence  allows  it  a  stable  operation  upon  the  human 
frame ;  and  we  have  examples  of  its  efficacy  in  the  creoIe  character,  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  european  nations,  whence  that  race  has  originated.  In- 
deed, upon  the  supposition  that  the  whole  human  species  is  derived  from  one' 
family,  no  other  cause  than  climate,  and  its  natural  concomitants  of  food,' 
employment,  &c.  can  be  assigned  for  the  existing  diversities  among  mankind*. 
But  this  slides  into  the  third  cause  of  connection  with  place;  namely,  educa* 
tion.  Education,  understood  in  its  large  sense,  of  every  thing  that  is  employed, 
cither  with  or  without  a  direct  intention,  to  impress  the  youthful  mind,  is  a' 
powerful  agent  in  forming  the  character,  moral,  and  intellectual,  and  is  there- 
fore much  to  be  regarded  in  awarding  the  claim  of  pa/rtii.  By  its  efficacyVa 
family  of  foreigners,  conforming  in  language  and  manners  to  their  adopted^ 
country,  may  soon  be  indistinguishably  blended  with  its  natives,  where  the 
radical  differences  of  origin  are  not  very  strongly  marked  :  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  keeping  apart,  and  using  their  own  language  and  customs,  they  may 
for  some  generations  exist  as  a  foreign  colony  in  the  midst  of  strangers.  Both 
tliese  cases  are  discernible  in  the  psogeny  of  french  refugees  in  this  and  other 
protestant  countries.  From  all  these  considerations  it  will  appear,  that  the 
affair  of  properly  localizing  individuals  mubt  frequently  be  a  ditficult  and  eom- 
piicated  problem,  and  that  not  only  nomenclature,  but  the  philosophy  of  the' 
buman  mind,  is  concerned  in  the  question.  Commonly,  indeed,  it  is  a  qiiestioti' 
merely  of  local  vanity,  as  where  two  different  provinces  of  the  same  countnr 
contend  for  an  eminent  man  who  has  relations  to  both.  The  contests  of  thi< 
kind  between  our  three  sister  kingdoms  are  nearly  similar,  since  neither  origin,' 
climate,  nor  manners  are  sufficiently  different  in  them'  to  prevent  a  ready 
coalescence  between  native  and  adoptive  races.  In  Italy,  the  national  diversity 
between  Lombards  and  Neapolitans  might,  perhaps,  render  the  controversy 
about  Tasso^  somewhat  more  important  than  provincial  rivalry;  though  it  itf 
evident  that  Tiraboschi,  from  the  turn  he  has  given  to  it,  has  taken  part  merely  - 
as  a  Lombard.  For,  upon  the  principle  that,  physically  considered,  the  share 
of  one  parent  in  a  child  is  as  much  as  that  of  the  other,  and  that  therefore 
family  name  and  inheritance  are  nothing  to  the  question,  the  maternal  descent 
of  Tas6o,  added  to  his  birth  and  early  education,  would  clearly  adjudge 
him  Tatlter  to  Naples  than  to  Bergamo.  Lastly,  the  claim  of  the  place 
where  a  person  happens  to  be  born,  in  assigning  his  patria,  is  of  the  lowest 
degree— that  of  the  country  of  his  ancestry,  if  derived '  through  a  long  and 
unbroken  lineage,  is,  perhaps,  of  the  highest-*but  that  in  which  his  miud 
and  manners  have  been  formed  from  infancy  to  manhood  may  in  certain  cases 
acquire  equal  validity.  To  conclude  ;  by  country,  in  the  sen<(e  of  patria^  is 
meant,  not  so  much  the  birth-place,  hut  the  school,  the  residence,  the  phice  of 
education,  or  of  settlement.  Geography  is  one  of  the  sciences  on  which  we 
cannot  write  in  a  florid  or  elegant  style ;  we  may,  however,  enliven  it  by  some 
little  flowers  of  erudition.  Thus,  in  noticing  some  inconsiderable  place,  it  is  a 
pleasing  addition  to  notice  it  as  the  place  that  has  produced,  or  possessed,  some 
conaderable  man.    Some  men  confer  distinction  on,  instead  of  being  distiiim'  * 
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g;iiishcd  hjf  their  natioiu  They  do  not  so  moch  receive  birdi  irom,  «s^|ve  it  te« 
the  place  of  their  natiTity ;  and  thej  may  he  said  to  TivifT  the  region  arsund 
their  dwelling.  For  iostancey  the  original  editor  of  Robiwon  Cnuec  was  one 
of  our  own  writers.  Dte  Fo£  was  one  of  those  englisbmcn  who  make  oft  proud 
'of  the  name. 

Bremev: — Capital  of  a  duchy  in  the  circle  of  lower  Saxony ;  the  whole  s 
▼ast  plain,  almost  sorrouuded  1^  the  rivers  Weser  and  £lhey  with  Oidenbai^g 
and  the  German  ocean  on  the  W.  It  contains  111  Lutheran  churches.  Tbe 
air  is  cold,  hot  the  country  is  well  peopled,  and  fertile  in  grain,  fruits,  flax,&c. 
and  produces  large  breeds  of  cattle.  They  have  manufactures  of  cordage, 
linen,  and  woollen  stuffs.  It  formerly  was  subject  to  the  Swedes*  but  was  con* 
quered  by  the  Danes  in  1712,  who  transferred  it,  together  with  Verden,  to  ths 
elector  of  Hanover,  in  1715,  for  700000  rix  dollars;  and,  in  1719,  tbe  crows 
of  Sweden  renounced  all  the  rights  and  apportenancies  of  the  two  duchies  in 
favour  of  the  elector  (Geomgb  L,  king  of  England),  for  a  million  of  riz*dollaiai 
,  This  transaction  was  completed  by  George  II.  obtaining  the  imperial  investi- 
ture from  the  emperor  of  Germany,  1732.  In  the  winter  it  is  subject  to  inun- 
dations; and,  particularly  in  1617,  several  thousands  of  cattle  were  drowned^ 
besides  several  hundreds  of  the  inhabitants.  Bremen  is  an  imperial  city,  large 
mid  populous,  seated  on  the  Weser;  in  latitude  50^  41' 46"  N.y  longitude 
«•  46'  S*  E. 

Fage  lyS. 

» 

Hull  >— Tbe  river  Hull,  descending  from  the  eastern  edge  of  the  WcJds,  not 
^r  below  Druffield,  pursues  a  southward  course,  and  passing  tbe  town  of  Bever- 
ley, to  which  it  is  united  by  a  navigable  cut,  it  falls  into  the  Uomber  at  Huli^ 
contribating  to  form  tbe  port:  the  progression  and  confluence  of  the  two  rivers 
sweeping  round  to  tlie  extremities  of  the  shortest  sides  of  tbe  triangle  which  cir^ 
cumscribes  the  site  of  Kingston,  rendered  it  nat»r«Jly  a  situation  of  great 
strength ;  and  it  was  formerly  justlj  esteemed  one  of  ttie  keys  of  the  kingdom. 
Its  artiBcial  defensesconsisting  of  a  strong  wall,  ditches,  ramparts,  and  barbicans, 
vere  built,  in  the  year  1296,  by  Edward  I.  after  bis  return  from  his  famous 
i^otch  expedition  (in  which  he  had  acted  «s  the  arbitrator  between  Brvce  and 
Baliol).  He  was  so  much  stricken  with  the  advantages  of  the  situation,  that 
he  added  considerably  to  the  town,  and  granted  it  a  charter,  with  many  privi- 
leges, making  it  a  free  borough,  under  tbe  Jurisdiction  of  a  warden,  who  haul  the 
power  of  gaol-delivery,  with  judgement  of  life  and  death ;  fairs,  markets,  &c. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  government  was  chanf^ed  to 
that  of  a  grand-bailiff.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  flourished  Wiluam  de  la 
Pole,  head  of  the  families  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Suffolk,  so  famous  in  our 
history,  when  the  government  was  again  changed  to  a  mayor  and  four  bailiffi* 
De  la  Pole  was  knighted,  and  made  the  first  mayor  of  Hull,  in  1SS2.  In  1399, 
when  Hevry  IV.  hmded  at  Ravenspurn  (a  place  lost  by  the  encroachments  of 
tlie  sea),  he  was  denied  entrance  into  tbe  town.  In  the  year  1440,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Hekry  VI.  the  town  was  erected  into  a  county,  comprisihg  niae  vil- 
lages in  the  environs*  within  two,  three,  four,  and  &ve  miles  distance;  the 
government  was  again  changed  from  a  mayor  and  bailifis,  to  a  mayor  and  twelve 
aldermen,  with  a  sheriff  and  two  chamberfains,  as  it  continues:  so  that  it  is  now 
called  the  townand  county  uf  the  town  of  Hull.  Soon  after,  the  town  was  divided 
into  wards.  Henry  VI.  visited  Hull  in  1448;  and,  in  1460,  tbemayor,lUcHAeD 
Havson,  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefleld,  fighting  for  the  House  of  Laocas* 
ter.  In  1463)  the  town  wiis  visited  and  garrisoned  by  Edward  IV.  being 
encumber^  with  heavy  debts  by  the  civil  wars,  insomuch  that  they  were  ooo- 
•trained  to  sell  thft  lead  of  the  marl^t-croas.  Ntuubexs  of  the  inl^abitwts  tacre 
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wrapt  off  by  the  plapie  » t499;  tlMfUoe  was  almost  abandoned;  and  grass 
gww  in  tbe  alraalB*    The  kihabiraate  were  miserably  oppreMed  in  the  reign  of 
m VBT  VII.  hf  his  two  leecheti  Elf pseii  and  Dvolsy.    The  sapprc&sion  of  the 
monitefies  was  encMed  bete  with  great  rigor  in  15S6 ;  and,  in  the  same 
year.  Hall  mm  taken  bj  the  rebel  Asks  ;  alao^  in  1637,  by  another  pdrty  of  the 
rebels;  aod  again  by  Sir  Roinav  Combta»ib»  in  wboie  possession  it  remained  a 
months  when  it  waa  letaken,  and  he  was  banged  at  the  gates  of  the  town. 
Hevbt  VIII.  visited  the  town  in  1541.    It  was  again  visited  by  the  plagae  in 
16S7»  aad  the  inbabitaots  were  in  the  greatest  danger  of  bein^  starved  to  death. 
The  king  added  strength  to  the  fortifications.    Lklaiid,  in  his  Itinerary,  gives 
the  foUowiDg  acconntof  Hull :— **  The  town  of  Kingston  upon  Hull  was,  in  the 
time  of  EowABS  III.  but  a  mere  fisbar-town,  and  longed  as  a  member  to  Hasill 
village  two  or  three  miles  off,  up  to  the  Humber.    The  first  great  encreasing  of 
this  town,  was  by  passing  for  nsche  into  Iceland,  from  whence  tliey  had  the 
whole  trade  of  stoke-fish  into  England,  and  partly  other  fische.    In  RicHAan 
lid's  time,  tbe  town  waxed  very  rich,  and  Miceael  de  la  Pole,  marchaunt  of 
Hully  and  praatioa  as  some  say  to  one  Rottenhenring  of  the  same  town,  came 
into  so  high  iwrour  for  witt,  activite,  and  riches,  that  he  was  made  a  coante  of 
Suflblk;  whereupon  be  ^t  of  King  Richakd  many  graunts  and  privileges  to 
the  town;  and  yn  his  time  it  was  wonderfully  augmented  in  building*  and  was 
inclosed  with  ditches,  and  the  waul  begun,  and  in  continuance  ended,  and  made 
al  of  bribe,  as  most  parts  of  the  houses  of  the  town  at  that  time  was.    In  the 
walle  be  foiir  principul  gates  of  brike,  and  i5  towers ;  from  the  mouth  of  HuIU 
river,  upper  with  the  haven,  there  is  no  walle.    Mica  a  el  de  la  Pole  builded 
a  goodly  bouse  of  brike,  two  of  them  in  the  heart  of  the  town  (one  was  the 
White  Horse  inn,  since  gone),  the  third  is  upon  Hull  Ripe  (in  the  haven  side). 
There  be  two  chirches  in  the  town :  Trinice,  must  made  of  brike  (now  plaistered 
over),  is  the  larger  and  fairer,  witli  transepts,  and  six  chapels,  and  very  slender 
pittara,  aad  St.  Maries  and  a  free  school  (a  very  old  bric^lcc  building,  erected 
Vy  Bishop  Alcoke);  a  faire  row  of  loegenges  tor  priests  of  the  town  remain 
still  called  Preistow.  The  tqwn-hall  is  hard  by,  and  a  tour  of  brike  for  a  prison. 
Mott  part  of  the  brike  that  the  wauUesand  houses  were  builded  with  was  made 
in  the  south  side  of  the  town,  the  place  is  called  the  Tylery.    At  such  time  as 
al  the  trade  of  stok-fisch  for  England  cum  from  Isleland  to  Kingston,  the  shipes 
were  balissed  with  grei^t  cobble-stone  brought  out  of  Isieland,  the  wjiich,  in 
continuance,  paved  the  town  of  Kingston  throout.    The  town  had  first  by 
graunt  ciM^ocfein,  then  bailives,  then  maire  and  bailives;  and  in  King  Henry 
the  Vlths  tyme,  a  maire,  a  sherive,  and  the  town  to  be  shire  ground,  by  itself 
(as  it  still  continues).  The  charter  house  of  the  De  la  Poles'  foundation  (valued 
at  1741).  and  an  hospital  of  ther  foundation  by  it,  without  the  north  gate;  the 
.hospital  standeth  (rebuilt  and  enlarged  iu  the  last  age).    Certen  of  the  De  la 
Poles  were  berried  in  this  house, most  part  of  which  was  builded  with  brike,  as 
tlie  residewof  the  buildingsof  Hull,  for  the  most  parts.*— -—In  1<$30,  Charles  !• 
made  bis  first  viait  to  Hull,  and  met  with  a  loyal  reception:  the  following  year 
his  governor  was  received,  but  resigned  soon  after.    In  1649i  the  acquisition 
of  Hull  engsged  the  attention  of  the  king  and  parliament.     It  was  esteemed  of 
^reat  consequence,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  many,  that  if  Cuabi.es  had  secured 
It  (as  he  had  the  tower  of  London  and  the  fortress  of  Portsmouth),  being  then 
in  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  and  the  principal  magazines,  he 
would  never  have  been  subdued;  but  Hotham  being  soon  after  received  as 
governor  from  the  parliament,  the  king  abandoned  all  hopes  of  it ;  and  on  Sr. 
George's  day  the  same  year,  tbe  gates  were  closed  against  him.  After  a  variety 
of  letter%  memorials,  and  messages,  between  .the  king  and  parliament,  it 
was  blockaded  by  tbe  former;  at  the  same  time  the  sluioes  were  pulled  up, 
and  the  ooontrv  flooded  to  annoy  the  royal  armyj  bjr  which  inunense  damage 
was  dona  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  suburbs;  various  auempts  to  gain  the 
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Sept.  2, 1643,  the  rojal  ennj,  onider  the  oomnHuid  of  WnxiAM  CAvnMHi« 
doke  of  Newcastle  (dien  marquis)  set  down  before  Hull  and  invested  it;  aod 
the  siege  was  carried  on  with  varioos  success  till  the  19th  of  October  fottovtoK: 
(five  weeks  and  four  days),  when  it  was  nosed,  after  being  defended  witfag^eat 
bravery  by  Lord  Fairfax.  In  1645,  the  book  of  CoamMM^Prayer  was  bonit 
in  the  market-place:  soon  after  whidb  the  plague  again  appeared.  A  perpetual 
garrison  was  now  forced  upon  the  town  in  spite  of  their  necessities  and  giner* 
aoces,  and  their  petitions  were  disregarded.  Amdkkw  Makvbll*  the  patriotic 
lepreaentive  of  this  town,  lived  during  the  reign  of  Cha&les  IL  A  vain  attempt 
was  made  at  the  Revolution  to  secure  the  town  for  King  Jamu  II.  In  the  war 
ended  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  the  fleetar  from  Hull  to  Londoo  were  frequently 
100  sail,— sometimes,  including  the  other  creeks  in  the  Humber,  160  sail  at  one- 
time:  and  their  trade  was  so  considerable  to  Holland,  that  the  Dolch  alirsya 
em|iloyed  two  men  of  war  to  convey  the  merchant-ships  to  and  from  Holi, 
wbich  was  as  much  as  they  did  for  the  London  trade.  Hull  is  regolarly  boilt, 
well  paved,  and  the  streets  broad  and  liandsome.  There  are  two  churches. 
Trinity  and  St.  Mary's ;  the  former  is  very  lai^  (but  the  pillars  remarkaUy 
small);  the  latter  is  thought  to  have  been  larger  formerly  than  it  now  is.  King 
Hsjiiir  VIH.  used  it  as  his  chapel-royal,  and  pulled  down  the  steeple.  The 
inhabitants  afterwards  built  it  up  agam  at  their  own  expense.  Hull  lies  vei^ 
low,  and  was  formerly  subject  to  great  inundations;  but  by  proper  draini  is 
now  rendered  more  dry  and  healthy.  Though  the  recorder  has  the  power  by 
charter  (repeatedly  confirmed)  of  gaokdelivery,  yet  from  motives  of  delicacy 
be  never  uses  it:  and  it  is  only  once  in  three  years  that  the  judge  comes  to 
hold  the  assize — a  circumstance  often  attended  with  a  miserable  confinemeot  to 
the  unhappy  prisoners  in  the  gaoL  The  quarter-sessions  areholden  Thursday  in 
the  week  after  Epiphany,  Thursday  in  the  week  i^ter  Easter,  Thursday  in  the 
week  after Thomas-a-Becket,  and  Thursday  in  the  week. after  Michaelnas; 
There  is  also  a  court  of  venire  for  civil  actions,  and  a  court  of  conscience  for 
Mie  recovery  of  small  debts.  Hull  sends  two  representatives  to  parliament. 
Having  letomed,  SS  Edward  I«,  it  ceased  sending  until  19  Edward  1L  The 
right  of  election  i&  in  the  burgesses,  which  is  deriv^  either  from  being  born  the 
son  of  a  burgess,  from  having  served  seven  years  apprenticeship  to  a  burgess, 
from  purchase,  or  from  donation  for  public  service.  The  number  of 
electors  is  computed  at  .about  2000.  The  sheriff  is  the  retumiog*officer» 
According  to  the  returns  made  under  the  act  of  parliament  in  1801,  the  popiH 
lation  of  Hull,  including  Scutcoates,  appcflirs  as  follows;  vis.  inhabited  hooses, 
4978;  families,  6979;  males^  12094;  lemales,  li|408*— Total,975Q2.  Average 
four  persons  to  a  family-. 

Dunkirk  :i— Was  first  drawn  from  its  original  obscurity  of  a  fishing  hamlet 
by  Baldwin  earl  of  Flanders,  who  enlarged  the  place,  and  surrounded  it  with  a 
kind  of  wall,  about  the  year  960.  Its  strength  was  considerably  augmented  by 
KoBERT  of  Flanders  in  1022,  who  boitt  a  castle  for  its  defence,  wbich  was 
shortly  afterwards  destroyed  by  the  flemish  revolters.  Robert  of  Bur  also  foiv 
tified  it,  and  some  of  the  walls  erected  hv  him  are  said  still  to  be  visible  on  the 
side  next  tlie  liarboor.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Cbarlrs  V.  of  whose 
extensive  dominions  it  formed  a  part,  an  additional  castle  was  erected  to  defend 
the  harbour.  In  1558,  we  find  it  was  taken  by  storm,  and  almost  destroyed  by 
the  French  under  the  commmid  of  Marshal  de  Tbermes.  It  was  retaken 
again  by  the  Spaniards  shortly  after ;  they  recovered  it  by  surprise,  and  pot 
all  the  French  to  the  sword.  During  the  reign  of  PniLiP  H.  of  Spain,  Don- 
kirk  flourislied  exceedingly ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commerce,  'wbioh 
f^  diyerted  from  other  parts  of  Flanders  by  the  war|  falling  into  the  hmid$  of 
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^  Duttkirken,  they  rebuilt  their  town  with  great  Iplenddr*    It  was-  at  fhit 

girioil  considerably^  enriched  by  privateers,  wliich  were  fitted  out  against  the 
utch  ;  the  accession  of  wealth  acquired  during  the  war  enabled  the  inbabi* 
taots  to  fortify  the  town  and  harbour  with  additional  wt)rk9  ;  and  in  1^34,  a 
canal  was  began  in  conjunction  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bruges,  wbicb^  when 
finished,  opened  a  communication  between  these  towns.  The  increashig  com« 
merce  of  Dunkirk  inviting  roan^  foreigners  to  settle  there,  the  town  was  con^ - 
siderably  enlarged,  and  the  fortifications  consequently  extended.  In  1G46,  it 
was  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  and  captured  by  the  Afchduke  Leopold; 
then  governor  of  the  Netherlands,  in  165S.  During  the  Spanish  war  under  th« 
t^rotectorate  of  Cromwell;  the  Dunkirkers,  fitting  out  many  privateers  to 
aunoj  the  trade  of  England  and  France,  then  in  alliance,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  town  should -be  attacked  by  the  forces  of  the  two  nations,  and  also  stipo* 
kted  that  when  take'h  it  was  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  English  i 
after  a  memorable  action,  called  from  the-  place  where  it  was  fought,'the  bau' 
tie  of  the  DttM,  or  Downs,  in  which  GnoinvELL^s  forces  gained  great  reputa-» 
tion,  the  place  was  captured.  It  is  said  that  the  French  endeavoured  to  evaded 
the  treaty,'  bot'^hat  the  spirit  and  firmness  of  Groiiwbll  prevailed,  and  the  placer 
was  put  into  his  possession.  It  was  considered- of  great  importance  to  £ng}«> 
land  even  at  that  time,  as  the  dunkirk  privateers  are  asserted  to  base-  captured 
during  the  war  250  sail  of  vessels.  The  fortifications  were  immediately  im* 
proved,  and  a  citadel  built.  It  did  not  long  remain  in  our  hands,^  for  shortly 
after  the  Restoration,  1662,  it  was  sold  to  France  for  600000/;  no  event  during 
the  dissolute  reign  of  Charles  II.  left  such  a  stain  on  his  memory  as  this  scan- 
dalous transaction.  Louis  XIV.  having  made  so  valuable  ap  acquisition,  deter- 
mined to  nnake  it  a  place  of  greater  consequence  tluin  ever ;  he< employed  the 
celebrated  engineer.  Marshal  Vau ban,  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  it;  under 
his  directions  it  gradually  became  one  of  the  most  impi^nable  fortifications  in; 
Europe.  An  arsenal  was  constructed  capable  of  coniaining  stores  sufficient 
for  the  outfit  of  a  large  fleet  of  men  of  war.  The  entrance  of  the  liarbour  was 
improved,  and  piers  run  out  to  a  considerable  distance ;  cannons  were  mounted 
on  them  for  the  protection  of  vessels  in  the  road,  and  the  fiftmous  fort  called  the 
Risbank  was  also  erected  on  one  side,  and  fort  Galliard  on  the  other.  It  was 
the  year  1683  before  these  works  were  completed,  and  the  basin  was  not 
finished  until  1685 ;  this  was  faced  with  masonry  ;  the  principal  sluice  was 
forty.five  feet  wide,  and  a  depth  of  water  was  always  kept  in  the  basin  capable  of 
floatmg  a  large  frigate.  The  French  were  -continually  augmenting  the  tbrtifica« 
tiohs  of  this  important  place.  In  1701,  an  additional  fort  was  erected  to-t 
ward  the  sea,  called  fort  Blanc.  During  the  war  which  preceded  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  it  wasicalculated  that  the  value  of  prizes  taken  from  the  Englisii  by 
the  privateers  fitted  out  there,  was  near  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  •  By  the 
tieuty  of  Utrecht,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  fortifications  of  the  town  and  port 
of  Dunkirk  should  be  demolished,  and  the  harbour  filled  up,  so  as  to  be 
rendered  entirely  useless*  Two  english  officers.  Colonels  Clayton  and  Arm* 
strong,  were  deputed  to  see  tlie  treaty  executed,  so  far  as  related  to  the  workif 
and  port  of  Dunkirk.  Under  the  inspection  of  these  commissioners  the  fortifica* 
tinns  were  entirely  destroyed,  the  harbour  and  basin  filled  uf^  the  piers  levelled 
witli  the  strand,  and  the  forts  which  protected  tbem  demolished ;  a  large  dam 
or  bar  was  also  built  across  the  harbour  to  cut  off  the  communication  between 
the  town  ;  and  when  the  basin  had  been  destroyed, .  evep  the  stones  of  which- 
the  sluices  and  basin  were  fprmcd,  are  said  to  have  been  broken  in  pieces. 
Jinmediateiy  after  the  commissioners  quitted  it,  Louis  XIV.  employed  90000 
men  to  work  upon  a  new  canal,  called  the  Mardyck,  which  they  finished  in  a 
sbort^time,  and  rendered  the  harbour  almost  as  good  as  ever;  this  was  also 
rendered  unserviceable . in  1717i  In  the  year  17 ^/during  a  g|reat«tQrm>  the 
Aea  destroyed  the  bar;  find  by  this,  ia  a  considei'able  degree,  contributed  to 
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mtore  the  barbovr.  lo  1740b  Xovis  XV.  prevkms  to  bis  iamlug  the  vtm  of 
Spoin  a|*uiist  Gn»t  BriUMS,  improviiig  the  advantage  cfeated  bjr  the  atonn  of 
17S0»  repaired  the  harboor*  built  jettiea*  and  erected  new  Ibrta  m  the  place  of 
thoie  which  had  been  destrojred.  Bjr  the  peace  of  Aia  k  Chapelle^  it  was  iti-^ 
pulated  that  all  the  works  next  the  sea  should  be  destroyed;  however^  during- 
the  peace,  the;f  were  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  and  their  destmetioa  again 
becaoie  an  article  in  tlie  treal^  of  Paris^  1768*  The  fortifications  on  the  land 
side  were,  however,  augmentedy  and  the  place  was  sufieredto  become  as  stroag- 
as  ever  ^  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  demolition  of  the  harbour  w«s  tig^dlj' 
enforced ;  as  early  in  the  american  war  privateers  of  considerable  force  were 
fitted  out  there.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  american  war,  no  farther  stipulations 
were  made  relative  to  this  place,  and  the  frendi  government,  before  the  revo- 
lution of  1789,  paid  considerable  attention  to  its  commerce  and  welfare ;  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  esmblish  a  competition  in  the  Greenland  fishery,  and  people 
were  invited  from  North  America  for  this  purpose,  who  received  great  en- 
couragement, but  from  various  causes  the  scheme  totally  failed.  Durinj^  the 
late  oontest,  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  df  York  failed  in  an 
•tteaspt  on  this  place,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  battering  train,  wliich  was 
eapected  by  sea,  not  arriviog  in  due  time»  Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  war, 
the  Dunkirkers  being  particularly  active  in  fitting  out  vesieb  of  war,  it  became 
an  object  of  Government  to  watdi  the  port  closely,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  seve« 
lala&irs.  highly  honorable  to  the  prowess  of  the  british  navy.  (jEt.  €•  vii,  S9.) 

Ibid. 

Aeso.— Erralttifi,  for  aged,  read  ancient :  old,  ancient,  antique,  are  words  that 
nse  upon  one  another  in  meaning:  antique  is  more  than  ancient,  ancient  is  mor» 
than  old.  An  old  man;  anantient  family;  an  antique  statue;  an  old  record  ; 
an  ancient  word  ;  an  antique  inscription.  Old,  is  the  participle  of  «i!ea,  to 
g^t>w ;  it  describes  what  has  long  been,  but  what  still  exists*  Antient  anil 
antique  are  both  derived  from  the  latin  preposition  antCf  before;  they  describe 
what  is  of  other  times^  which  existed  before  us.  The  word  ancient  coming  to 
«s  from  the  french,  and  the  word  antique  from  the  latin,  an  accessory  idea  of 
femeter,  and  of  ctassical  antiquity,  is  attached  onto  the  latter  term.  A  fashion 
k  old  when  it  is  decaying ;  ancient,  when  its  use  has  been  sometime  past; 
antique  when  it  is  of  greek  or  roman  time.  How  inferior  to  antique  sculpture 
are  the  ancient  earvings  in  old  churches.  L^antique  a  toujoun  M  la  rig(e  de 
lo  UaiiU4,  However,  there  is  so  much  ai  caprice  in  the  use  of  these  words, 
that  by- ancient  history  we  mean,  not  the  history  of  our  fore- fathers,  but  greek 
or  reman  histerv^  Amnentis  opposed  to  modem ;  old  to  new%  An  old  teraily 
is  one^  where  the  iadividoals  are  stricken  in  years ;  an  ancient  family  isone» 
whose  pedigree  has  been  preserved  for  manjr  generations,  like  tlmt  of  Howako 
•9  BovRiOH ;  an  antique  family  is  one,  wBicn,  like  the  liouses  of  €ouaTBVAT 
and  CoBOMJTA,  ean  connect  its  genealogy  with  patrician  families  of  antiquity. 
The  french  Viy,  it  ui  men  ancien  dans  U  pmrlement ;  he  is  my  senior  in  parlia- 
BMBft*    The  engKsh  never  use- the  word  ancient  in  that  manner. 

**  My  copper  lamps  at  any  rate. 
For  beiog  true  antique  I  bought ; 
And  wisely  melted  down  my  plate 
On  madcrn  models  to  be  wrooeht.'' 

(Paioa.) 

Ptig€4, 

'  "Brntxtit :— This  is  a-  name  almost  confined  to  a  large  estuary,  which  reeetves 
many  considerable  sivers  twit  fertilize  the  ceatrfd  parts  of  England*  -.The  Huaa- 
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•Ver  iDnjr  be  regarded  like  the  stem  of  a  venerable  oak,  whichy  as  usuid  with  that 
tree,  spreads  its  chief  hrwicbeii  boeiaoalaU^*  Of  these*  the  most  imfiortaiit  is 
the  Trent,  which  rises  at  New*pool,  in  StafiFordsbire,  and  proceeding  N.  £• 
enters  the  Hamber  after  a  direct  ooarae  of  about  100  mile^  being  navigable  to 
Burton.  The  ojther  tribtitar|r  streapM  are :  ibeDun,  a  navigable  river  that  rant 
by  Doncaster;  the  Aire,  navigable  toLeeda^  the  CeJder,  to  Halifax;  the  Warf 
(Verb,  Guerf^orWherf ),  toTadcaster;  the  Derwent^  to  New*lialtoo;  and  thcOnse, 
which  takes  this  name  at  York,  being  fonnerljr  called  theUre,nse8  near  the  borders 
of  Westmoreland :  and  ccdiecting,  during  tts  course  throi^  the  beautiful  dale 
of  Wensley,  many  tributary  streams,  flows  for  many  miles  with  a  very  rapid 
current  within  the  North  Riding;  but,  about  three  railed  below  Masham,  it  be- 
comes the  boundary  of  this  Kding,  dividing  ic  from  the  West  Riding  till  it 
arrives  at  Ripon ;  from  whence,  it  takes  a  circuit  of  a  lew  miles  into  the  West 
Riding,  but  again  becomes  the  division  between  the  two,  and  so  cohtinoes  as 
Jong  as  it  retains  its  name:  this  it  loses  alKMit  six  miles  below  fioroughbridge, 
at  the  influx  of  an  insignificant  stream,  that  gives  to  the  great  river  Euro  its  own 
name  of  Ouse:  which  at  last,  in  its  turn,  is  loat  in  that  of  the  Humber*  The 
Ouse  continues  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  North  Riding,  dividing  it  from  iha 
West  Riding  and  the  Ainstv  of  the  city  of  York,  till  its  arrival  at  York,  where 
it  entirely  quits  the  North  Riding.  The  Ouse  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  180 
tons  as  far  as  Tork,  where  the  spring  tides  rise  about  twenty  inches,  but  are 
spent  about  six  miles  above.  The  Ure  is  navi^ble  for  vessels  of  30  tons  as  far 
as  Ripon;  where,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  all  navigation 
ceases.  Nor  must,  although  last  and  least,  the  Hull  be  omitted,  as  oontribuliog 
to  swell  this  noble  estuary. 

Ibid. 

Widd:— Is  a  current  of  air,  or  a  part  of  our  atmosphere  in  a  staie  of  more 
or  less  rapid  motion  ;  its  principal  cause  is  a  partial  or  local  rarefaction  of  the 
air  by  heat.  When  the  air  is  heated  it  becomes  speciheally  lighter,  and  in  this 
Slate  naturally  ascending— the  less  rarefied  or  colder  air  riisliing  into  its  place 
to  restore  the  equilibrium,  forms  a  current  of  air,  or  what  is  properly  called 
wind.  Heat  also  eiicreases  evaporation,  by  which  the  atmosphere  is  rendered 
jnore  elastic,  and  capable  of  retaining  a  grg^ter  quantity  of  moisture  in  the 
'  gaseous  state  than  it  can  when  colder;  chi^  may  be  considered  as  another  cause 
lending  to  produce  diversity  in  winds  and  weather,  as  ai%  addition  of  moisture 
expands  the  air  and  renders  it  specifically  lighter  than  it  would  be  at  the  same 
temperature  with  humid  vapour.  Electricity  must  be  considered  as  a  third 
cause  acting  on  the  atmosphere,  and  having  great  influence  in  the  local  changes 
of  winds  and  weather;  currents  of  air  are  always  prodoced  by  tlie  pasaue  of 
electric  matter,  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  expanded  by  the  presence  of  the 
electric  fluid,  and  surcharged  with  aqueous  vapor,  it  is  incapable  of  supporting 
a  great  quantity  of  the  latter,  which  consequently  deseends  io  wet  fogs  or  nun, 
while  the  denser  and  more  elastic  air  near  the  rainy  district  rushes  towards  it  to 
restore  the  equilibrium.  Winds  may  be  arranged  under  three  distinct  heads ; 
1,  constant  or  perpetual ;  S,  periodical ;  3  variable  winds.  The  first  are  those 
which  blow  always  in  the  bame  direction,  and  are  called  trade-winds ;  the 
second  are  those  which  blow  one  half  of  the  year  in  the  same  direction,  and  the 
ether  half  in  a  contrary  one,  and  are  generally  allied  monsoons,  but  which  would 
he  more  properly  written  mossoon ;  the  third  aie  those  which  ara  not  subject  to 
any  determinate  periods  or  uniformity. 
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Vatis  Thrddi  luinc  citharttm  veiim 

Vocuque  ilkcebroi  bkmda /urentibu$ 

Dantisjura  prdcMi 

Muicentis  pelagi  minas 

Venti  tarn  rapido  turbine  conctYt 

Quu  vos  eumque  vagus  detukrit  furor 

Clatsit  vela  hr'Uannae 

Tramite  innoeui  precor 

UltoresMcekrumcUttitt  habet  dem  \ 

£i  pubem  haud  timidam pro  patrid  mort 

En  ut  lintea  ciratm 

Virtus  excubias  agit 

JSn  nobis faciles parciU  et  kost'dms 

Concurrant  pariter  cum  ratibus  rates 

Spectent  numttut  ponti  et 

falmam  qui  meruit  ferat* 


lA  t/o 
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WAV£s:—»Are  in  general  governed  by  the  wind,  and  come  from  tbe  same 
direction^  when  the  latter  has  continued  steady  fur  a  considerable  time  t  but 
this  regularity  of  the  waves  is  often  obstrructeJ  by  local  causes.  Sometimes 
they  run  contrary  to  the  wind ;  at  other  times,  several  waves  are  seen  raovhig 
HI  various  directions,  running  into  and  crossing  each  other  at  different  angles.^ 
Daring  light  winds,  when  a  strong  current  is  prevailing,  there  is  generally  a 
short  conftjsed  swell  running  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  current,  byatteod- 
ingto  which  experienced  navigators  may  often  foretel  the  direction  of  the  latter. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  few  observations  have  been  made  at  sea  reljative 
to  the  velocity  of  the  waves,  which  is  generally,  plater  in  the  ocean  than  in 
sliole  water  near  the  land;  because  here  the  mixed  panicles  of  sand  and  naud, 
and  the  friction  occasioned  by  them  and  ihe  ground,  must  considerably  retard 
the  regular  progress  of  the  waves.  Dr.  Wollaston,  secretary  to  the  Uoyal- 
Society,  foand  the  velocity  of  the  waves  to  be  near  60  miles  an  hour,  by  some 
observations  taken  at  anchor  close  to  the  east  coast  of  England.  This  may  be 
measured  by  the  common  log  when  a  ship  is  running  with  them.  To  do  this, 
when  there  is  seferal  knots  of  line  out,  or  after  the  log  is  hoven  to  obtain  tli» 
velocity  of  the  ship,  mark  the  time  to  the  nearest  second  by  watch  when  tb» 
log  is  lifted  upon  the  top  of  any  wave :  the  length  of  line  between  the  steniand 
the  log  will  be  the  measure  of  the  apparent  velocity  of  the  wave  for -the  interval 
of  time;  to  which  must  he  added  the  velocity  of  the  ship,  and  the  sum  will  be 
the  true  velocity  of  the  wave.  It  may  also  bemeasured  wlien  two  ships,  or  a 
boat  and  ship,  near  each  other,  are  sailing  on  the  same  course  with  equal  velo- 
city^  or  when  they  are  stationary  during  a  calm.  This  is  done  by  taking  the 
angle  of  one  of  the  ships*  mast-heads  with  a  sextant,  the  height  of  ii  from  the 
deck,  or  above  the  surface  of  th&  sea,  being  known,  and  correction  must  be 
made  for  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  water.  In  this  right*angled  triangle  the 
perpendicular,  or  height  of  the  mast  and  the  angles,  are  given  tu  find  the  lion* 
zontal  base  line,  or  distance  between  the  ships.  At  the  time  the  angle  of  the 
ship's  mast-head  is  taken,  mark  the  time  when  the  fiwt  ship  is  lifted  up  by  a 
ivave,  and  also  the  time  when  the  other  ship  is  lifted  up  by  tlie  same  wave,  and 
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Ihe  diiUuice  bet«reen  them,  if  they  are  both  in  a  line  with  the  conrte  of  tki 
wavesy  will  be  che  measuremeat  of  the  velocity  of  that  wave  for.the  intenral  of 
time.  In  order  to  approximate  near  to  the  truth,  the  mean  of  several  observa^ 
(ions  should  be  taken  ;  the  velocity  of  the  waves  may  be  measured  in  this  man^ 
per,  i^thongh  the  two  ships  are  not  in  a  direct  line  with  the  wavers  course,  by 
taking  the  angle  betweenone  of  the  ships  and  that  course*  In  such  case,  the 
distance  between  the  ships  will  be  the-hypothenuse  of  a  right>angled  triangle*, 
which,  with  the  angles,  are  given  to  find  the  opposite  side  or  perpendicular  ; 
and  this  will  be  the  measurement  of  the  velocity  of  the  waves  for  the  interval 
of  time  marked  by  watch.  These  methods  are  mentioned  principally  with  th« 
view  of  exciting  young  navigators  to  rational  amusement  during  a  leisure  hour; 
and  that  they  may,  by  practice,  improve  themselves  in  the  knowledge  x>fmari« 
time  surveying,  so  essential  to  mariners  in  general,  and  it  may  be  said,  indis- 
pensable to  skilful  navigators.  (See  Ho&sbuaoh's  Directiani/or  SaiUng  to  and 
from  the  Eatt- Indies,  China,  SfC. ) 

Page  5. 

Sea-sick  :— Dr.  WoLt aston  being  appointed  to  read  the  Croonian  fecturd 
(1810)  before  the  Royal-Society  of  London,  commenced  his  discourse  by  observe 
ing,  that  the  remarks  which  he  had  to  offer  on  the  occasion  might  be  thought  t<^ 
^r  too  little  direct  relation  to  each  other  for  insertion  in  the  same  lecture,  ye6 
that  any  observation  respecting  the  mode  of  action  of  voluntary  muscles,  and 
every  enquiry  into  the  causes  which  derange,  and  into  the  means  of  assisting, 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels,  must  be  allowed  to  promote  the 
design  of  Dr.  Croons,  who  had  instituted  these  annual  disquisitions.     He 
accordingly  divided  his  discourse  into  three  parts ;  vi%,  on  the  "  duration  of 
voluntary  action ;"  on  the  ^  origin  of  sea-sickness,''  as  arising  from  a  simple 
mechanical  cause,  deranging  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  then  he  endea* 
vours  to  explain  the  advantage  derived  from  riding,  and  other  modes  of  gesta- 
tion in  assisting  the  health  under  various  circumstances,  in  preference  to  every 
species  of  actual  exertion.    In  speaking  of  the  duration  of  muscular  action,  he 
ohserves,  that  besides  the  necessity  of  occasional  intermission  from  a  series  of 
laborious  exertions,  and  the  fatigue  of  continuing  the  e£fbrt  of  any  one  volun- 
tary muscle  without  intermission,  which  wee  obvioQS  to  every  person,  there  is  a 
third  view  of  the  subject ;  viz.  that  each  effort,  though  apparently  single,  con^ 
sists  in  reality  of  a  number  of  contractions  repeated  at  extremely  short  intervals; 
so  short  that  the  intermediate  relaxations  cannot  be  visible,  unless  prolonged 
beyond  the  usual  limits  by  a  state  of  partial  or  general  debility.    The  existence 
of  these  alternate  motions  he  infers  from  a  sensation  perceptible  upon  inserting 
the  extremity  of  the  finger  into  the  ear,  because  a  sound  is  then  perceived 
which,  resembles  that  of  carriages  at  a  distance  passing  rapidly  over  a  pave- 
ment, and  their  frequency  he  estinoates  at  twenty  or  thirty  in  a  second  :  and  he 
adds,  that  the  resemblance  of  the  muscular  vibrations  to  the  sound  of  carriages 
at  a  distance,  arises  not  so  much  from  the  quality  of  the  sound,  as  from  an 
agreement  in  frequency  with  an  average  of  tne  tremors  usually  produced  by 
the  number  of  stones  in  the  regular  pavement  of  London  passed  over  by  car- 
riages moving  ouiekiy.  If  the  uamber  of  vibrations  be  twenty-four  in  a  second, 
and  the  breadtn  of  each  stone  be  six  inches,  the  rate  of  the  carriage  would  be 
about  eight  miles  in  an  hour,  which  agrees  with  the  truth  of  the  facts  on  which 
the  estimate  is  founded.    The  doctor  was  led  to  the  investigation  of  the  cause* 
of  sea-sickness  from  what  h^  himself  experienced  in  a  voyage.    He  first  ob-' 
served  a  peculiarity  in  his  mode  of  respiration,  evidently  connected  with  the' 
motion  of  the  vessel :  that  his  respirations  were  not  taken  with  the  accustomed' 
uniformity,  but  were  interrupted  by  irregular  pauses,  with  an  appearance  of 
*  watching  for  some  favourable  opportunity  for  making  a  succeeding  ef^ytl';  and' 
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It  iMmed  M  if  ihe  id  of  impiradcNi  were  iir  some  mcnher  (o  he  gaideif  bf  M 
tendeaqj  of  Hbe  vessel  to  j^tch  with  an  anessy  moiRm.  This  action,  he  th(Mighl, 
afficted  the  eysieoi  hy  its  influence  on  tho  motion  of  the  blood;  for  at  the 
aane  instairft  emit  the  ehetft  is  dilated  for  the  reception  of  air,  its  vessels  become 
aim  asore  open  to  the  reception  of  the  blood,  so  that  the  reforn  of  blood  from 
the  head  is  more  free  than  at  any  other  period  of  complete  respiridon.  Bat 
bv  the  act  of  oapeHiag  air  from  the  hings,  the  ingress  of  the  blood  is  tt>  far 
obstructed,  that  when  the  surface  of  the  brain  is  exposed  by  the  trepan,  a  too 
cessive  tui|;esoence  end  subsidence  of  the  brain  is  seen  in  altemale  motion  with 
the  diflferent  sutes  of  the  chest.  Hence,  perhaps,  in  severe  head-isches  a 
degree  of  temporary  relief  is  obtained  by  occasional  complete  inspirations:  in 
lea^HCkaets  ebo  the  act  of  inspiration  will  have  some  tendency  to  relieve,  if  re- 

Slated  so  as  to  coonteract  any  temporary  pressure  of  blood  upon  the  bram, 
M  principal  uneasiness  is  felt  during  the  suheidence  of  the  vessel  by  the  siak- 
ing  of  the  wave  on  which  it  rests.    It  is  during  ttiis  subsidence  that  the  blood 
has  a  tendency  to  press  with  unusual  force  upon  the  brain.    This  fact  is  eluci- 
dated by  reasoning,  and  by  what  is  known  to  occur  in  the  barometer,  which, 
when  carried  out  to  sea  tu  a  calm,  rests  at  the  same  height  at  which  it  would 
ftand  on  the  shore ;  but  when  the  jhip  falb  by  thp  subsidence  of  the  wave,  the 
mercury  is  seen  apparently  to  rise  ip  the  tube  timt  contains  it,  becaose  A  por> 
tion  of  its  gravity  is  then  employed  in  occasioning  its  descent  along  with  the 
vessel;  and  accordingly,  if  it  were  ooii6ned  in  a  tttl«  dosed  at  bottom,  it  ^ouM 
no  longer  Dress  with  lU  whole  weight  upon  the  lower  end^    In  the  samer  mao* 
ner,  and  for  the  same  reason,  the  blood  no  longer  presses  downwards  with  its 
whole  w^vht,  and  will  be  driven  upwards  by  the  elasticity  which  before  was 
merely  sufficient  to  support  it.    The  sickness  occasioned  by  swinging  may  be 
explained  in  the  same  way.    It  is  in  descending  forwards  that  this  sensation  is 
perceived ;  for  then  the  mood  has  the  greatest  tendency  to  move  from  the  feet 
towards  the  heady  since  tlie  line  joining  them  is  in  the  direction  of  the  motion ; 
but  when  the  descent  if  backwards,  tl^  motion  is  transverse  to  the  line  of  the 
body;  it  occasions  little  inconvenience,  because  the  tendency  to  propel  the 
blood  towards  the  head  is  considerable.    Dr.  Woilaston  thinks  that  die  con- 
tents of  the  intestines  are  also  affiscted  by  ttie  same  cause  as  the  blood ;  and  if 
these  have  any  direct  disposition  to  regurgitate,  this  consequence  will  be  in  no 
degree  counteracted  by  the  process  of  respiration.    **  In  thus  referring,**  says 
our  lecturer,  ^  the  sensations  of  sea-sickness  in  so  great  a  degree  to  the  agency 
of  mere  mechanical  pressure,  I  feel  confirmed  by  considering  the  consequence 
of  an  opposite  motion,  which,  by  two  quickly  withdrawing  blood  from  the 
bead,  occasions  a  tendency  to  faint,  or  that  approach  to  faintmg  which  amounts 
to  a  momentary  giddiness  with  diminution  of  muscular  power.    At  a  time 
when  I  was  niuch  fatigued  by  exercise,  I  had  occasion  to  run  to  some  distance, 
and  seat  mvself  under  filow  wall  for  shelter  from  a  very  heavy  shower.     In  ri»- 
iog  suddenly  from  this  position,  I  was  attacked  with  such  a  degree  of  giddiness, 
that  I. involuntary  dropped  into  my  former  posture,  and  was  instantaneously 
relieved  by  return  of  blood  to  the  head,  from  every  sensation  of  uneftsiness. 
Since  that  time  the  same  afiection  has  frequently  occurred  to  me  in  slighter 
depees;  and  I  have  observed,  that  it  htis  been  under  similar  circnmstances  of 
rising  suddenly  from  an  inclined  position,  after  some  degree  of  previous  fatigue, 
iinkins  down  again  immediately  removes  the  giddiness ;  and  then  by  rising  a 
second  time  more  gradually,  tlie  same  sensation  is  avoided.'*    In  his  observa- 
tions on  the  salutary  effects  of  riding»  5cc.  Dr.  Wollaston  observes,  that 
although  the  term  gesiatUm  is  employed  by  medical  writers  as  a  general  terra 
comprehending  riding  on  horseback,  or  in  a  carriage,  yet  he  suspects  that  no 
explanation  has  yet  Men  given  of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  external. inotioo ; 
nor  does  he  think  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  carriage  exercise  have 
been  estimated  so  highly  as  they  ought*    Under  the  term  exercise,  acti^'e  exer* 
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ciw  has  been  too  friqjQcndy  cdnfoiuided  wkh  paiuvB  (gwtiiioi^  mod  M§Ak^ 
•fbrts  hftTe  be^sa  subttituted  for  aKMioiis  mat  are  agreaabla,  aad  wea  m^ 
vigoratingy  wlien  duly  adapctd  to  the  strength  of  the  inf  alid,  and  tiie  natare  of 
his  indispositioo*  His  eiplaaatioii  of  the  eflfectsof  esterand  motioa  oponiheoMi^ 
cniatioo  of  the  blood  is  founded  upon  a  part  of  the  stroctare  observable  in  the 
venous  svsteoi*  The  valves  allow  »  free  passage  to  the  blood,  when  propelled 
forward  by  any  motion  that  assists  its  progress ;  but  they  oppose  an  immediate 
obstacle  to  such  as  have  a  contrary  tenhency.  The  circulation  is  consaqnently 
helped  forward  by  every  degree  of  gentle  agitation.  The  heart  is  supported  in 
any  laborious  effort ;  it  is  assisted  in  the  great  work  of  restoring  a  system^wfaich 
has  recently  struggled  with  some  violent  attack ;  or  it  is  allowed  as  it  were  to 
rest  from  a  labor  to  which  it  is  unequal,  when  the  powers  of  life  are  nearly 
exhausted  by  any  lingering  disorder.  In  the  relief  thus  aflforded  to  an  organ  so 
essential  to  life,  all  other  vital  functions  must  necessariljr  participate,  and  the 
offices  qf  secretion  and  assimilation  will  be  promoted  during  such  comparative 
repose  from  laborious  exertion.  Even  the  powers  of  the -mind  are^  in  many 
persons,  manifestly  affected  by  these  kinds  of  motion.  It  is  not  only  in  cases 
of  absolute  deficiency  of  power  to  carry  on  the  customary  circulation  that  the 
beneficial  e£Rscts  of  gestation  arc  felt,  but  equally  so  when  comparative  inabiUty 
arises  from  redundancy  of  matter  to  be  propaled.  When,  from  fulness  of 
blood,  the  circulation  is  obstructed,  the  whole  systeiti  labors  under  a  feeling  of 
agitation,  with  that  sensibility  to  sudden  impressions  which  is  usually  termed 
nervousness:  the  mind  becomes  incapable  of  anv  deliberate  consideration, 
and  k  impressed  with  horrors  that  have  no  foundation  but  in  a  distempered 
imagination.  Ibo  composed  serenity  of  mind  that  succeeds  to  the  previous 
alarm,  is  described  by  some  persons  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that  evinces 
the  decided  influence  of  the  remedy.  Dr.  Wolla^on  quotes  a  very  striking 
fact  in  justification  of  h»  theory;  and  adds,  ''If  vigor  can  in  any  instance  be 
dir^tly  given,  a  man  may  certainly  be  said'  to  receive  it  in  the  most  direct 
mode,  when  the  service  of  impellioK  forward  the  circulation  of  hiaUood  is  per* 
formed  by  external  means.  The  mt  mover  of  the  systems  is  tliereby  wound 
up,  and  the  several  subordinate  operations  of  the  maichine  must  each  be  per- 
formed with  greater  freedom,  in  consequence  of  this  general  supply  of  power.'* 
In  many  cases,  he  farther  observes,  the  cu  re  of  a  patient  has  been  sole!  v  owing  to  the 
external  agitation  of  his  body^  which  must  be  allowed  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
relieving  the  heart  and  arteries  from  a  great  part  of  their  exertion  in  propelling 
the  blo<xl,  and  may  therefore  have  contributed  to  the  cure  by  that  means  only. 
Difierent  degrees  of  exercise  must  be  adapted  to  the  different  degrees  of  bodily 
strength ;  and,  in  some  cases,  a  gentle,  long-continued,  and  perhaps  incessant 
motion,  may  be  requisite ;  and,  in  these  circumstances,  sea-voyages  have 
sometimes  been  attended  with  remarkable  advanta|ses.    (j6t.  €.  xxv,  571.) 

The  young  sailor  may  find  relief  under  this  ailment  by  the  use  of  the  fol« 
lowing 

AvTi-EiCETic  Julep  :— fto  relieoe  nansea  ot  tichuu*) 

TBc  SaL  alijfnih,  drackmam,  unam, 

Succ.  Umon,  iescunciam,  vel  q,s,  ad  taturationemm 

Aq,  ciimam.  tmp,  unctas  tret, 

Sacchar,  jmrtwim.  draehmam  unam,    M. 

Page  5. 

.  SAitOR :— This  word,  together  with  its  synonyms^  seaman,  mariner,  wateiv 
man,  denote  persons  employed  in  navigation.  Sailor  is  mostly  applied  unto 
the  common  men  of  a  ship's  crew  or,  in  the  tarpaulin*phrase|  to  those  **  before 
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jthe  malt.^  Seamto  is  mostly  applied  unto  the  supcrtor  dass  of  (he  Cre^i 
««ea  unto  the  pilot  and  the- officers.  >  Mariner  ia  the4egal  desiguation  of  .tho8^ 
ivho.gaio  their  living  at  aea^  hut  ia  more,  partieularlj  applied  unto  those  who 
are  their  own  masters,  as,  6shermeii«  Waterman  designates  a  freshnpratet 
sailoTi  a  man  who  exercises  any  department  of  the  nautical  profession  oo  lakes^ 
^iversy  or  canals.  Sailors  are  deemed  ignooant  of  scientific  oavigation,  and  are 
thej  who  work  the  vessel  mechanically  under  the  direction  of  othera :  seamen 
are  supposed  to  understand  it,  and  are  they  who  take  the  lead  and  set  an  exam4 
pie  to  the  others.  Mariners  work  their  own  vessels,  and  adhere  to  their  own 
coasts;  they  do  not,  like  sailors  and  seamen,  make  long  voyages.  Watennea 
make  use  of  the  sail  and  oar,  but  still  more,  of  the  quanta  or  long  polei  with 
^hich  they  push  their  barges  along  in  shallows.  ^ 

*•  ,  •        •  .  » 

Ibid.         *  ; 

Lee  (Ifote):^A  mintite  erfa^ftm  of  one  letter,  r,  has  rendered  it  requisite  to 
repeat  the  quotation  in  the  note  appended  unto  the  page  to  which  reference  is 
flow  made;  and,  to  render  the  s^nse  more  obvious,  the  context  also  is  gited 
hcre-onder  :— 

,    **  Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 

Created,  hugest  that  swim  the  ocean  stream  j 
Hira,  hapty  slombVing  on  the  norway  foam,  -. 
The  pilot  of  tome  smaU  night-foundered  tkiff  , 

Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  sea-men  teli^ 
Il^i^A^e<f  ancAor  in  hisskaly  rind  ' 
Moors  bi/  kit  side  under  the  lee^  while  night 
',  '  Invests  the  sea,  and  wished  morn  delays.*^   . 

Milton  :  Paradiu  Lost,  i,  SOI* 

Page  6. 

t>RVVK :— In  other  people,  a  pafotysm  of  drunkenness  has  another  termina^f 
tion ;  the  inebriate,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  be  vertiginous,  makes  pale  urine  in 
great  quantities,  and  very  frequently,  and  at  length  becomes  sick,  vomits  re-^ 
peatedly,  or  purges,  or  has  other  profuse  evacuations ;  a  temporary  ^er  ensues 
ivithaquick  strong  pulse,  and  terminates  by  encreased  perspiration.  This,  in 
tome  hours,  is  succeeded  by  sleep ;  but  the  unfortunate  bacchanalian  does  not 
perfectly  recover  him^lf  till  about  the  same  time  of  the  succeeding  day,  when 
nis  course  of  inebriation  began w  The  temporary  fever,  with  strong  pulse;  the 
glow  on  the  skin,  the  flow  of  urine,  and  sickness,  all  arises  from  the  same 
caU86;  that  is  to  day,  from  the  whole  system  ^f  irritative'  motions  being-thrown 
into  confusion  by  their  associations  with  each  other,  as  in  sea-sicknes8« 

Ibid, 

YARMOUTfl:— Ahout  the  middle  of  the  11th  century,  the  northern  channel 
of  the  river  Yare  being  obstructed  with  sand,  the  inhabitants  were  induced  to 
remove  their  dwellings  toward^  thef  southern  branch  of  the  river;  hence, 
this  town  was  called  Yare-moutb.  The  ancient  name  of  this  river  was 
"  Gare ;"  Camden  says  the  saxon  name  was  '*  najie^mouxb.»>  This  anti- 
quary is  of  opinion  that,  at  Yarmouth,  or  near  that  towtif  was  the  ancient 
Lrarione-grnm,  where  the  stablesian  horse  were  quarterecl  against  the  barba- 
rians. Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  saxon  heptarchy,  CerDic,  a  saxon 
lifaief,  ladded  on  this  coast  at  a  place  which|  in  Camden's  timei  was  atill  kooaro 


If  the  nanw.'^  Cerdic*s  Sftnd."    This  prince  waged  a  furious  warttrith  .di« 
Iceni  (aborigiBal  inhabitants  of  this  county),,  and  then  set  sail  westward;  where 
being  eminently  successful,  he  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons.    In 
the  time  of  King  £dwa.rd  the  confessor,  there  were  seventy  burgesses  belong- 
log  to  ¥arfnouth.    The  walls  were   buik  about   1S40,  and   the  inhabitants 
hecain&so  populous  as .  to  attack  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  of  Leostoffe» 
and  the  Cipque-Ports  by  sea  ;  but  the  population  was  greatly  decreased,  and 
the  warlike  spirit  of  the  people   damped,   by  a  dreadful  pestilential   disorder, 
which  swept  away  seven  thousand  inhabitants  of  this  town.    After  this  great 
calamity  the  iuhabitants  applied  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the  herring 
fishery,  for  which  Yarmouth   has  ever  been  celebrated.     In  the  civil  wajj^ 
between  Charles  and  the  parliament,  t\\\s  town  declared   for  the  latter,  but 
the  inhabitants  were  greatly  averse  to  its  being  garrisoned.     Yarmouth  castle 
was  dismantled  and  pulled  down  in  1621.  This  town  was  originally  an  important 
naval  station,  and  was  Aiade  a  borough  by  King  Joun.    It  sent  members  to 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  L     King  James  I.  granted  a  charter  for 
icicoi'porating  it.    King  Charles  IL  granted  a  new  charter,  by  which  in  future 
it  was  to  be  governed  by  a  mayor,  seven  aldermen,  a  recorder,  and  thirty-si;ip 
common-council.    The  corporation  has  particular  and  extensive  privileges;  it 
has  a  court  of  record  and  of  admiralty.    In  the  court  of  Kecoxd,  are  tried  civil 
causes  for  unlimited  sums;  in  the  court  of  Admiralty,  authority  is  given  to  try, 
condemn,  and  execute,  in   some  cases,  without  waiting  for  a  warrant.    The 
mayor  and  aldermen  are  conservators  of  the  river  Ouse,  in  this  county  ;  of  the 
Ilumher,  theX)erivent,  the  Wherve,  the  Aire,  and  the  Dun,  rivers,  in  Yorkshire* 
By  a  charter  granted  by  Henry  III.  this  town  is  bound  to  send  to  the  sheriffs 
of  Norwich  every  year  ope  hundred  herrings,  baked  in  four  pasties,  which  the  . 
sheriffs  are  to  deliver  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  East  Carlton,  a  village  near 
new  fiuckenham;  the  lord  of  the'manor gives  a  receipt  for  them:  and  by  his 
tenure  is  obliged  to  present  them  to  the  king,  wherever  his  majesty  may  be  resi- 
dent. Yarmouth  is  admirably  situated  for  commerce,  particularly  to  the  north  of 
Euroj^e.    Campbell,  in  his  Political  survei/  of  Great  Britairiy  observes,  chat 
Barwich  and  Yarmouth  are  now  the  great  marts,  .from  their  being  capacious 
and  commodious  harbours ;  but  one  may,  notwithstanding,  take  the  liberty  to 
ask,  whether.it  would  not  bean  act  of  national  policy  to  have  preserved  (while 
^practicable)  these  ports  by  a  sea-dike?    '*  This,^  adds  that  author,  "  arose 
probably  from  not  having  a  just  notion  of  the  benefits  arising  from  commerce, 
from  the  difficulty  of  establishing  aa  adequate  fund,  aqd  from  the  great  con* 
f'usion  aiid  uncertainty  of  the  times.*^    Imniense  expenses  have  been  incurred 
in  expedients  adopted  to  preserve  the  harbour  from  decay.    In  1800,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed,  by  virtue  of  which  certain  harbour- taxes  are  levied* 
The  plan  of  the  new  harbour  was  executed  under  the  direction  of  Joas  John- 
spN,  a  native  of  Holland,  who  came  from  that  country  to  conduct  the  works. 
A  pier  and  a  jetty  were  erected  for  preventing  the  haven  from  being  overflowed, 
and  for  preserving  at  all  states  of  tide  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  ships  to 
float  at  their  moorings.    These  piers  have  been  considerably  improved  since 
their  erection.    Campbell  observes,  "  whether  it  is  yet  too  late,  by  an  exten- 
sive sea-wall,  to  retrieve  this  port,  and  recover  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  lands  the 
ocean  has  devoured,  and  of  course  restore  its  port  to  the  town  of  Orford,  is  a 
question  1  venture  to  propose,  but  roust  leave  it  to  wiser  heads  to  determine ; 
but  if  this  be  attempted  in  any  future  periud  it  should  be  at  the  public  expense, 
and  not  by  local  taxes  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of  particular  places.''    Yar- 
moutjiroad  forms,  a  grand  rendezvous  for  the  North  Sea  fleet,  and  also  for  the 
numerous  colliers  coming  from  Shields,  Sunderland,  and  Newcastle  to  London. 
This  is  accounted  the  most  dangerotis  coast  in   Britain.    A  melancholy  event 
occurred  in  169^,  when  a  fleet  of  300  sail  of  colliers  having  left. -the  road  with 
a  fair  wind,  were  assailed  with  a  furious  tempest*    Some  of  the  vessels  tacked 
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and  arrived  safe  in  the  roads,  the  remainder  pushed  out  to  sea;  some  rode  iC 
out  at  a  distance;  but  the  rest,  amounting  to  more  than  140  sail,  were  drifveo 
ashore  wrecked ,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  crews  were  saved.  Some  coasting  vesselfl 
laden  with  grain  and  bound  to  Holland,  esperienced  the  sadie  disaster ;  in  fine, 
flftore  than  200  sail  of  vessels,  and  1000  persons,  perished.    In  1790,  a  similar 
disaster  occurred. — Yarmouth  is  celebrated  for  its  extensive  fishery ;  them 
being  60000  barrels  of  herrings  generally  taken  and  cured  in  the  year.    One 
hundred  and  fifty  vessels  are  employed  in  this  trade,  and  between  forty  and  fifty 
sail  in  the  exportation.    The  herrings  are  generally  exported  by  the  mercbanti 
of  Yarmouth ;  the  rest  by  those  of  London,  to  Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal : 
^riljch,  with  the  camlets,  crapes,  and  other  norwich  stu&s,  which  the  merchants 
of  this  town  export,  occasion  much  bustle  of  commerce,  employing  many 
hands  and  much  shipping ;  also,  many  ships  are  built  every  year.   Except  Hull, 
in  Yorkshire,  Yarmouth  has  more  trade  tnan  any  other  town  on  the  east  coast 
of  England.    Among  the  singularities  of  this  place,  is  the  peculiar  mode  of 
conveying  goods  through  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  town  byla  vehicle  formed  lika 
a  wheel-barrow,  and  drawn  by  one  horse.    Some  of  these  machines  are  also 
made  use  of  for  carrying  people  froin  one  place  to  another,  and  from  the  sea- 
side. This  vehicle  is  called  **  a  Yarmouth  coach.**  One  of  these  is  represented 
in  the  Wood-engraving  at  page  6.    The  town  of  Yarmouth,  which  makes  a 
fine  appearance  from  the  sea,  is  more  compact,  neat,  and  well  built,  than  any 
town  m  England,  the  streets  being  strait  and  parallel  to  each  others  and  there 
is  a  view  across  all  the  streets  from  the  quay  to  the  sea,  the  town  standing  in  a 
peninsula  between  the  sea  and  the  harbour.    It  extends  more  than  a  mile  in 
length  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  contains  four  principal  streets  in  a  direo* 
tion  from  north  (o  south,  and  150  narrow  lanes  intersecting  them ;  it  cootaios 
3081  bouses,  and  14845  inhabitants.    The  market-place  is  extensive,   and  is 
admirably  well  furnished :  and  the  quay  is  superior  to  that  of  Marseille,  and  the 
finest  in  Europe,  Seville  in  Spain  alone  excepted.    It  is  so  commodious*  thai 
persons  may  step  directly  from  the  shore  into  any  of  the  ships,  and  w«lk  from 
one  to  another  as  over  a  bridge,  sometimes  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length ; 
it  is  also  so  spacious,  that  in  some  places  it  is  near  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
houses  to  the  wharf.    On   the  wharf  is  a  Custom-house  and  Town-hall,  with 
several  merchants*  houses  nearly  as  magnificent  as  palaces.    The  qfuay  h  a 
fashionable  promenade;  and  among  the  fine  range  of  buildings  which  embel* 
lish  it,  the  assembly-room  has  a  superb  effect.    The  church,  dedicttted  to  St« 
Nicholas,  the  patron  of  fishermen,  is  a  magnificent  edifice;  the  steeple  wai 
of  such  an  altitude,  as  to  serve  as  a  mark  for  mariners.    This  church  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  King  [Iekry  I.;  it  is  250  feet  in  length,  and  the  aisles  180 
in  breadth.    The  wooden  steeple,  which  was  ISO  feet  high,  is  now  taken  down, 
and  rebuilt  somewhat  reduced  in  height.     On  the  north  side  of  St.  Nicholas 
church,  Bishop  Herbert  established  a  priory  of  black  monks,  subordinate  to 
the  monastery  at  Norwich.  The  black-friars  had  also  a  monastic  establishment, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III ;  in  the  reign  of  his  son,  EnwAanL  Tbomas 
Falstaff  founded  an  hospital , which  consisted  of  a  wardien,  eight  brethren,  and 
eight  sisters.  There  were  two  Lazar*liouses  for  the  reception  of  indigent  lepers. 
The  sea-water  Bath-house  was  erected  in  1759;  it  stands  on  the  beach.    The 
sea-water  is  raised  every  tide  by  a  horse  mill  into  a  reservoir  fifty  yards  from 
the  bath;  to  which  it  is  conveyed  by  pipes.    Adjoininc;,  there  i»»  fine  hospital 
in  this  town,  which  is. of  quadrangular  form,  containing  twenty  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor.    There  are  also  two  charity-schools  for  35  boys  and  S2  girls,  who 
are  clothed ;  the  boys  are  instructed  to  make  nets,  and  the  girls  to  kiiit,  spin, 
and  work  plain-work.    Yarmouth  is  in  the  hundred  of  East-Flegg.    The  great 
market  is  on  Saturday ;  a  smaller  one  is  kept  on  Wednesday.    A  barge  sails  to 
Norwich  twice  a  week.    Tliis  town  gave  title  of  viscount  and  earl  to  Sir 
XoBBRT  Patso2T,  of  Patson,  in  this  count;y,  1670,  which  titles  expired  with  hi^ 
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ami  Wiixi&ll  in  1^38 ;  it  wail  revived  in  Madam  Amelia  Sophu  WALHODiir^ 
who  was  created  countess  of  Yannouth  in   1740,  at  whose  death  it  expired  in 
1765;  the  earldom  has  been  revived  in  the  family  of  Seymour.    The  coast 
about  Yarmouth,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  so  extremely  dangerous,  that 
most  of  the  sheds,  out-houses,  &c.  for  twenty  miles  upon  the  shore,  from  Win* 
tertopBosB  to  Cromer,  and  farther,  are  made  of  the  wrecks  of  ships,  and  tlie 
ruins  of  merchants'  and  sailors*  fortunes;  and  in  some  places  are  great  piles  of 
wrecks  laid  up  for  the  purposes  of  building.    There  arc  no  less  than  eight  light* 
houses  within  the  length  of  six  miles:  two  of  which  are  south,  at  or  near 
Gorel^on,  between  Yarmouth  and  Leostoffe  ;  two  at  Winterton  town  ;  one  at 
Winterton-ness,  which  is  the  most  easterly  point  of  land  of  Norfolk ;  and  on*» 
farther  north.    There  are  also  abundance  of  sea-marks  and  beacons  along  the 
shore,  ail  the  way  from  Yarmouth  ta  Cromer.    The  old  steeple  in  Gtorleston, 
about  100  feet  high,  which  has  stood  and 'been  a  mark  for  ships  passing  tiirough 
Yarmouth-road  for  time  immemorial,  was,  on  the  morning  of  the  95th  0( 
Fehruary  1812,  blown  down  in  a  storm.      In  justification  of   the  asser- 
tion made  in  part  of  the  note  appended  unto  page  7,  that  the  experiments  for 
preservation  from  shipwreck,  recently  tried  on  the  western  coast  of  England,, 
are  founded  on  prior  projects  for  the  same  laudable  purpose,  the  Editor  feels 
himself  bound  to  give  insertion  unto  a  public  document  of  undoubted  authen- 
ticity, being  a  parliamentary  report  made  specifically  on  this  subject  to  tba 
house  of  Commons ;  viz. 

The  Committee  to  whom  the  petition  of  Elizabbtb  Whitfield,  late 
Bell,  now  the  only  surviving  child  of  many,  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Bell» 
royal  invalid  artillery,  on  behalf  of  herself  and  three  infant  children,  was 
referred,  have  examined  the  same,  and  agreed  upon  the  following  report :— • 
Your  committee,  in  investigating  the  matter  of  the  petition  referred  to  their  con* 
sideration,  beg  leave,  in  the  first  instance,  to  state,  they  do  not  in  any  degree 
mead  to  derogate  from  the  zeal  and  perseverance  of  Captain  Manby»  in  bringing 
into  practical  use  the  means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  seamen  and 
others,  first  suggest^  by  the  said  Lieutenant  Bell.  Next,  your  committee 
examined  Mr^  J.  Hookh am  (assistant  inspector  at  Woolwich),  who  stated :  that 
the  plan  pursued  by  Captain  Manby  was  originally  the  invention  of  the  late 
Lieutenant  Bell,  of  the  royal  invalid  engineers;  and  that  bis  ro^esty's  com* 
mission  was  granted  to  him  for  his  great  abilities  and  ingenuity,  not  only  for  the 
said  invention,  but  for  man^  other  useful  plans  and  inventions,  which  he  from 
time  to  time  suggested  for  the  public  service,  some  of  which  bear  his  name  and 
are  in  use  at  this  time  :  others  might  have  been  brought  iuto  more  particular 
notice,  but  owing  to  a  conflagration  which  happened  some  years  ago  at  Wool- 
wich-warren, the  same  were  destroyed.  That  soon  after  the  invention,  which' 
is  the  immediate  object  of  consideration  before  the  committee,  the  said  jLieut. 
Bell  died,  leaving  a  family  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter  in  great  distress,  princi*- 
pally  owing  to  the  unavoidable  expense  inourredin  bringing  his  said  inventions  to 
perfection;  that  the  said  sons  were  sent  to  sea,  and  died  in  his  majesty's  service  ;• 
that  the  only  survivor  of  the  said  Lieut.  Bell  is  the  petitioner,  who  has  three 
infant  children,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  labor  and  industry  of  their 
mother.  Your  committee,  in  referrmg  to  the  copies  of  reports  made  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  on  the  resnlt  of  Captain  Manby's  experiments  for  efiectiog 
a  communication  with  ships  stranded,  presented  to  the  house  in  1809,  beg  leave 
to  call  tlieir  attention  to  the  copy  of. a  letter  from  Lieutenant-general  Fabrino- 
TON,  dated  19th  of  January,  1808,  containing  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
fieid-ofBcera  of  artillery,  on  Captain  Manb-y's  experiments,  expressing-their  satis* 
faction  of  the  same;  but  observing,  "thatthis  invention  was  brought  forward 
by  the  late  Lieutenant  Bell,  near  fourteen  years  since ;  his  idea  was  to  project 
the  rope  from  the  ship  to  tbe' shore,  which  is  assuredly  the  method  most  to  be 
depended  upon,  as  the  vessel,  in  that  case,  carries  the  means  with  it,  and  need 
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not  fely  upon  any  fortuitous  assistance  from  the  shore/'    likewisci  to  theeopf 
of  a  letter  from  Colonel  RaMsay,  dated  7th  October  1808,  containing  tor 
report  of  the  committee  of  field-officers  of  artillery  on  Captain  Mavbt's  expo* 
rimentSy  in  which  they  state,  "  that  the  committee,  in  giving  their  opinion  oa 
the  merits  of  this  invention,  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  notice,  that  the 
late  Lieutenant  Bell  of  the  royal  artillery,  was  several  years  ago  presented 
with  a  premium  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  for  a  similar  application  (^ordnance  to 
communicate  from  the  ship  to  the  shore ;  and  for  having  also  suggested  its 
atiKtv  in  projecting  the  rope  from  the  land,  to  vessels  m  danger  of  being 
wrecked,  the  particulars  of  which  have  been  republished  with   the  Society's 
Transactioni  for  1807/*    Your  committee,  in  referring  to  the  publication  of 
the  said  transactions,  vol.  x,  find  the  following  report:—*'  In  consequeace  of 
a  letter  received  by  the  society,  from  Mr*  John  Bell,  scrieant  of  tlie  rojid 
regiment  of  artillery,  application  was  made  to  his  Grace  the  Dake  of  Rich- 
icoND,  master-general  of  the  ordnancoi  requesting  his  grace  would  give  direc- 
tions that  proper  experiments  might  be  made  before  a  committee  of  the  society, 
to  ascertain  the  merit  of  Mr.  Ball's  invention ;  and  his  grace  having  given 
directions  accordingly,  proper  trials  were  made  by  throwing  a  loaded  shell  oa 
shore  from  a  small  mortar^  fixed  in  a  boat,  moored  in  the  river,   about  two 
hundred  yards  from  the  shore.    To  the  shell  was  attached  a  rope,  one  end  of 
which  remained  on  board  the  boat;  and   the  shell  falling  about  one  hundred 
yards  within  land,  buried  itself  about  eighteen  inches  in  the  gravel ;  when-Mr. 
Bell  and  another  person;  on  a  raft,  floated  by  casks,  properly  ballasted, 
hauled  themselves  on  shore,  in  a  few  minutes,  by  the  before-mentioned  rope : 
these  trials  having,  been  three  times  repeated  with  the  desired  success;  and  it 
appearing  that  the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Bell  of  throwing  a  line  on  shore 
from  a  ship  in  distress,  either  stranded,  or  in  danger  of  being  so,  promises  to  be 
of  infinite  advantage  in  the  maritime  world,  as  by  means  thereof  such  vessel 
may  obtain  relief;  any  person,  when  landed,  being  enabled  to  secure  ropes 
from  the  ship;  or  additional  hands  may  he  conveyed  thereby  front  the  shore, 
to  assist  those  on  board :  and,  in  cases  of  imminent  danger,  where  all  hopes  of 
saving  the  ship  may  be  lost,  Mr.  Bell's  method  offers  the  most  probable  means 
of  saving  the  lives  of  the  crew.    The  society  therefore  voted  a  bounty  of  fiAy 
guineas  to  Mr.  Bell,  he  leaving  a  complete  model  of  his  contrivance  with  the 
society ;  which  model  is  reserved  in  the  repository  for.  the  iospectioB  and  use 
of  the  public,  and  has  been  exhibited  to  your  Corainittee  by  Cbarles  Taylor, 
M.  D.  secretary  to  the  said  society.'"^    That,  in  consideration  of  the  above  cir- 
cumstances, your  committee  humbly  recommends  that  such  gratoky  may  be 
made  by  the  house  to  the  petitioner,  as  to  them  in  their  humanity  aball  seem 
meet.    July  11,  1814. 

In  conformity  to  the  preceding  report,  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  SSd 
of  June,  1815,-^'*  Resolved  that  a  sum,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  pounds, 
be  granted  to  bis  majesty,  to  be  paid  to  Elizabeth  Whitfield,  onl^  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Bell,  of  the  royal  invalid  artillery,  in  conside- 
rption  of  the  merit  and  exertions  of  the  said  Lieutenant  Bell,  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  of  preserving  the  lives  of  shipwrecked  seamen  and  others; 
and  that  the  said  sum  be  issued  and  paid  witiioutauy  fee  or  otlier  deductioa 
whatsoever.'* 

'     '       Page9,t0. 

'  WfNTERTON-KESs.-^In  tho  historical  statement  of  the  priority  in  point  of  time 
attributable  to  the  respective  projects  for  preserving  human  life  from  the 
dangers  of  ihe  sen,  discussed  in  preceding  notes,  the  Editor  of  Robinton  Crwtm 
is  far  froni  meaning  to  depreciate  the  philanthropy  tliat  has  dictated,  orrhe 
ingenuity  that  has  executed  those  carried  on  nore  receatiyt  on  the  ooniraiy. 
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ke  considers  Mr.  Mambt  afe  pbsaeteing  indispatabW,  and  exclusivtlyf  themeril 
of  methodising,  and  reducing  to  an  Operative  system^  those  desultory  efforts 
towards  self-preservation,  by  which  persons  in  peril  vield  an  instinctiva 
obedience  to  the  law  of  nature ;  but  which,  from  the  disorder  of  their 
minds,  or  from  want  of  due  co-operation,  too  often  fail  of  effect.  Xlwerefore^ 
agreeing  as  he  does  witb  their  author,  that  '*  the  riches  of  a  country  are  its 
population,  and  the  lives  of  its  subjects  one  of  the  dearest  possessions  we  hava 
to  protect/'  the  Editor  seizes  this  opportunity  for  giving  every  permanent 
publicity  that  this  volume  can  afford  to  one  of  several  useful  expedients 
calculated  to  meet  the  various  casualties  when  a  ship  is  driven  on  a  lee* 
•bore,,  suggested  by  that  individual  and  developed  in  his  '*  Lecture  on  thepre^ 
servaiion  of  pertant  in  the  ftour  of  shipwreck,*'  (London  1814.)  Supposing 
^lie  grand  desideratum,  of  establishing  comiection  with  a  btranded  vessel  by 
•  rope,  obtained,  and  the  same  made  fast  to  some  firm  part  of  the  wreck;  it 
will  give  a  power,  if  a  boat  be  at  hand,  to  haul  it  off  by;  the  boat's  head  is 
thereby  kept  to  the  wav^,  and  secured  against  upsetting  by  lier  ri>iug  to  .the 
surge.  But  should  there  not  be  any  boat  procurable,  the  crew  to  be  con- 
veyed on  shore  should  successively  adopt  liie  loUowing  method.  With  tba 
VK>pe  make  a  clove-bitch  thus: 


jto  be  put  over  the  sYioulders  of  the  person,  bring  it  cjose  under  each  nrm, 
observing  particularly  to  place  the  knot  on  tlie  breast-bone,  this  keeps  the  face 
uppermobt  while  drawing  through  the  water,  and  consequently  admits  of  time 
tor  respiration  between  each  succeeding  surf;  it  likewise  prevents  the  head 
being  dashed  on  the  shore,  which  it  would  be  more  liable  to,  were  the  knot 
lieliind.  To  attempt  to  swim  on  shore  without  such  aid,  is  rxempliiied  by 
HoaiKSON  Crusoe  himself  to  be  almost  certain,  diestruction  to  the  best  or 
strongtest  swimmer,  who  must  in  such  endeavour  run  the  greatest  risk  of  being 
drowned  in  struggling  against  the  regurgitation,  or  of  being  killed  by  the  vio- 
lence with  which  he  is  dashed  on  the  beach.  Dreadful  as  this  alternative  is, 
^he  success  of  the  resource  here  pointed  out  may  he  relied  on,  and  ii«def?d  hat 
been  demou»trated  in  extraordinary  perilous  cases, 

»•     .     . 
Page  10. 

MTiNTERTON  :•»  is  m  the  hundred  of  West  Flegg.  It  is  situated  on  the  coast, 
find  is  seven  miles  from  Yarmouth.  It  lies  in  a  soil  accounted  among  the 
richest  in  England,  and  the  most  easy  to  be  ploughed.  I'he  church  is  a  hand* 
some  structure,  but  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  very  mean.  It  lies  open 
to  the  ocean,  the  waves  of  whtcli  beat  violently  against  the  banks  opposed  to  it. 
Winterton  had.  formerly  a.  market  and  a  ^ir,  both  of  which  are  now  dis- 
^continiied.  U  is  a  rectory,  with  Bast-Somerton  chapel  annexed.  It  was 
formerly  the  lordship  of  ^bert  IIvlford^  admiral  of  King  Edwaab  tha 
third's  fleet.  Here  are  two  light-houses.  In  1665  great  part  of  the  chff  was 
washed  away  by  the  tide,  which  discovered  several  large  bones,  one  of  which 
brought  to  Yarmouth,  weighed  5710,  was  2  feet  3  inches  long,  and  was  affirmed 
to  be  the  leg  bone  of  a  man. 

Ibid, 

'  C«oMER:-»is  in  the  hundred  of  North-Erptngham,  130  miles  from  London, 
containing  140  houses,  and  676  inhabitants.  This  town  was  formerly  a  part  of 
Sbipden,  'whose  church  and  many  houses,  were  swallowed  op  by  the  sea^  whici 
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fs  still  making  fresh  encrosieliments  on  the  land.  Hm  tbwH  ift  iliialli  and 
Bituated  on  a  cliff  of  considerable  heig^t|  and  inhabited  principally  by  fish- 
ermen. The  first  nttenipt  for  a  pier  was  in  ten^.  Riceard  II.  Tbe  remaioi 
of  the  ancie&t  town-walls  of  Shipden  are  yet  to  be  seen.  Though  Cromer  has  no 
harbour  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  and  much  coal  is  imported  in  ves- 
-  sels,  from  lisiy  to  one  hundred  tons  burden;  the  barges  lie  upon  the  beach, 
and  at  ebb>ude  carts  are  drawn  along  side  to  unship  their  cargoes^  when 
empty,  the  vessels  anchor  a  little  distance  from  the  above,  and  reload  by 
means  of  boats.  Cromer  bay  has  fisheries  both  of  crabs  and  lobsters  from  May  to 
October,  herrings  in  September  and  October,  also  torbots,  haddocks,  skaite,  &c. 
The  sea  about  Cromer  is  almost  daily  crowded  with  shipping.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  pile,  built  of  flint  and  free-stone,  having  a  square  tower,  a  nave,  aad 
an  embattled  top,  rising  159  feet  high;  the  living  is  a  vicarage.  The.corio- 
ftities  in  this  nei{;hbourhuod  are  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  at  Beeaton  Regis, 
Beacon  hills,  Foulness  light-house,  and  Wayborn  hoop.  A  large  fair  is  held 
at  Crom^rt  on  wbi^monday,  tbe  weekly  market  is  on  Saturday. 

JPage  12. 

TAit8BiSH.-»(<9drf«tf)^^s^P  lowTH,  in  One  of  his  notes  upon  haUth,  (isiii,  i,) 
supposes  Tarshish  to  be  Tartessus,  now  Tortosa  in  Spain.  But  the  conteitof 
the  prophecy  und^r  annotation  rather  applies  to  Tyre,  and  contiguous  haveos 
of  the  Levant  seas  only;  and  why  wander  so  far  when^'^Tarshush,*'  eo  nomine 
still  exists  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  over  against  Egypt.  There  is,  it  must  be 
admitted,  mention  made  c>f  aTarshisii  in  II.  Chronicles  xx,  36;  but  that  most 
be  another  place,  of  the  same  name,  somewhere  in  the  Erythraeati  sea; 
because  tbe  test,  says:  *^  And  he  [Jehoshaphat]  joiOed  himself  with  him, 
[  Ahaziah]  to  make  ships  to  go  to  Tarshisli :  and  they  made  the  ships  in  Ezion- 
gaber.'^  Now,  Ezion^gaber  is  topographically  identified  in  the  same  book, 
fviii,  17.)  as  being  in  the  land  of  £dom ;  which  locality  is  corroborated  in 
I  Kings  xxii,  47,  48.  Pimkerton  diB'ers  from  Lowth,  and  in  his  historical 
geography  of  Spain  asserts  the  Tarsish  of  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been  the 
little  isle  of  Tartessus  near  Gades;  yet  the  latter  se^ms  hardly  to  have  been 
disclosed  to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Tarshish  occurs  in  tbe 
follovvin^  places  of  the  Bible :^-^Genens  x,  4.  L  Chronicles  i,  7.  II.  Chroni- 
ties  ix,  21 ;  xx^  36,  d7>  I.  Kings  x,  22.  Fsahns  xlviii,  7 ;  Ixx,  10.  Isaiah  ii» 
1^;  xxiii,  1, 14,  6, 10;  Ix,  9;  Ixvi,  19.  Jeremiah  x,  9*  Ezekkl  xxvii,  12,  25; 
xxviii>  Id.    Jonah  i,  3;  iv,  2. 

Uid. 

Africa  t-!rThe  original  greek  passage  descriptive  of  the  circumnavigation  of 
this  continent  by  the  ancients,  runs  tnos^— 

"  Ai/StfQ  /M9  *]/af  JuXoi  lauTTiv,  •«««  vif irvro««  «Xiiv  ^^  tnr**  vfof  n»v  Accvw  afi^u"^ 
V*»t»  rm  Ai^fMrriMr  fiaatXios  v^tnm  r§»  nt^if  id/MV,  uar»  ^jd^g^w'  It  tmi  nrw 
IcMfiKtf  f««i««r«  ofvffffwy,  my  ik  ry  NtiXf  iuws9a$  %t  tM  A^tt^iov  jc*X«w,  artrtjw/i^t 
^ojyixtff  ctv^^s  vXetoicfi,  ivrt^XafMfi  %t  ro  eviffoi  91  *Hf«icXti(Mr  9rt!ktm  i mrXiiiv  uk  i* 
rijy  Bounty  ^alaevav,  xeu  vru  u  Ai^wroy  avtxyii^ai,  h^/Stt^mt  wf  ft*  4^oiytJcsf»  %vrm 
£fv<?fi9«  vaXiO/eAEVTif  daXtffftfur,  ivXfoy  rny  Nor«t)v  0«Xatftf«j;.  ovair  %%  ^yoire  ^ft<»o*wg«i, 
VfOffxoyrcc  ay  avii^ianoy  rtiy  7if)y,  *y«  i MMTori  n)*  Ai^tms  vXievri'*  Vtyoicr*  Mi  /mvickm 
««y  etfA.rfrQr  ^*ftamirit  i*  etv  rw  ctrcv  ivXfoy.  Mori  hf  irunr  9<i|iX0oyrafVf  rfirm  wt;u  ttmftr 
^tim$  'Hfa«Xt)i«f  tfTDXtff,  tfvixeyre  is  AiTwrgy."    Herod.  Meipom,  42.  Sat. 

The  literal  englisb  of  the  words  which  particuiady  relate  ta  the  text,  is 
tl^is :--«  He  Qvix.  Necho)  sent  away  some  PhcsnicianS  (of  course,  from  the 
f^ce  where^  in  the  words  immediately  precediugy  he  is  stated  to  hav«  bec% 
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L '«.  from  tbe  tralMiin  gulph),  orderuig  them  to  make  their  homeward  iro>a*e,  or, 
.in  their  return  home,  to  sail  (u  to  99199$  i*wXan»)  through  the  columns  c^f  Her- 
cules, till  (hejr  got  into  the  northern  sea,  that  is,  the  Mediterranean,  which 
hounds  £gypt  on  the  north,  and  thus  to  return  to  that  country/* 

• 

Page  13. 

Guinea.— frra/tim :  for  Lopez,  read  Lop^^onsajvex,  according  to  Bryav 
£i>WARDs*8  Tf'tf«/-Jn(/ifs:  or,  Lobo-Gonsalez,  according  to  a  map  annexed  to 
CLAKKfi's  HiUory  of  idarUime  dUcovery* 

Fage  15. 

SALEE:-*-See  JB.C  xix,  117.  Population  of  Salec  proper,  18000;  that 
4>f  Babad,  36000;  tugether  ^SOOO.  Tlie  fiiatttrif  of  Morocco  by  J.  G.  Jackson» 
^ives  the  following  particular  description  of  this  place,  whose  name 
IS  so  familiar  to  the  reapers  of  romance ;  but  the  knowledge  of  it  little  diffused 
among  us.  "  Travelling  to  the  so^th  from  Meheduma,at  the  distance  of  16  miles 
we  reach  SI4a,  or  Salee,  on  the  nortliern  hank  of  tlie  river  which  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of.  the  streams  denominated  Buregregb  and  Wieroo;  the  river  at 
Salee  ivas  formerly  capable  of  receiving  large  vessels;  when  going  thence 
however  a  few  years  siuce  to  Mogodor,  the  vessel  which  conveyed  me  being 
about  160  tons  burden,  struck  three  times  on  the  bar,  and  as  the  sand 
.continues  to  accumulate,  it  is  likely  that  in  another  century  there  will  be 
a  separation  from  the  ocean  at  ebb  tide,  as  is  the  case  in  some  of  the  rivers 
of  Haha  and  Suse,  particularly  that  of  Messa.  Salee  is  a  walled  town,  having 
a  battery  of  524  pieces  of  cannon,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  th^ 
river.  To  the  north  of  the  town,  in  the  plains,  are  the  remains  of  many 
gardens*  and  the  ruins  of  a  town,  built  by  Mvley  Ismael  for  his  (Abeed 
Stedjf  Bukaree)  black  troops.  When  I  visited  Salee,  I  was  conducted  to 
the  subterraneous  apartment,  where  the  Europeans  were  formerly  confined, 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  miscreants:  it  is  a 
miserable  duo^on,  though  spacious.  Salee  stands  in  latitude  34^  *2'  N. 
After- crossing  the  river  we  enter  the  town  of  Rabat,  which  is  rather  larger 
than  Salee.  European  factories  have  been  established  at  different  times^  \n 
Kabat,  but  have  been  frequently  quitted,  or  altogether  abandoned,  on  account 
of  some  new  order  from  the  Emperor,  the  instability  of  whose  decrees* 
.  whenever  they  relate  to  commerce,  is  but  too  well  known  i  at  other  times  these 
establishments  have  been  neglected  from  tlie  insufficiency  of  supplies  from 
Europe,  owing  to  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  security  of  property  in  a  country 
-whose  affairs  are  directed  too  freauently  by  the  momentaiy  impulse  of  a 
despotic  fanatic,  who  often  orders,  judges,  and  executes,  without  considering 
cause  or'  consequence.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  river,  at  Rabat,  on  an 
eminence,  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle*  built  by  the  Sultan  El 
MoMSoa,  in  the  12th  century :  some  subterraneous  magazines,  remaikable  for 
their  strength,  being  bomb  proof,  are  still  preserved ;  there  is  also  the  remains 
of  a  Small  battery,  wliich  defended  the  entrance  of  the  river:  some  batteries 
were  rebuilt  here  in  1774,  on  a  more  extensive  plan,  but  the  en|>ineer  has 
made  the  embrasures  to  close,  tlmt  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  work  the  guns 
against  an  attacking  enemy.  At  a  short  distance  south  .of  the  castle,  on  an 
elevated  situation,  is  a  square  fort  erected  by  Mi;ley  El  Arsheed.  The 
walls  were  built  by  the  Sultan  El  Monsor,  when  he  resided  here;  they  are 
about  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  strengthened  by  square  towers;  ^hey  enclose 
the  castle,  the  town  of  Rabat,  and  a  large  space  of  ground,  where  a  palace, 
and  the  mausoleum  of  Seedy  Mohammed,  the  reiguing  Emperor*s  father, 
stand ;  fakeers  are  constantly  praying  with  a  loud  voice,  imder  the  colonnade 
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which  surrounds  the  latter  building.  The  town  and  walls  of  Rabat  1iavio|; 
been  built  by  Spanish  slaves,  taken  by  the  Sultan  El  Monsor,  in  his  wars  with 
Spain,  are  not  very  strong;  and  it  has  even  been  reported  that  the  christiRDS 
expressly  built  the  nouses  weak,  that  the  roofs  might  fall  on  the  Moors,  wliricK, 
it  is  also  said,  actually  happened,  and  the  Emperor,  in  retaliation,  ordered  the 
same  Spaniards  to  be  decapitated  at  the  iron  gate.  The  Sultan  repaired  the 
roroan  well  at  Sheila,  and  built  a  spacious  mosque  at  Rabat,  the  root  of  which 
was  supported  by  360  columns  of  marble ;  toward  the  east  were  apartments 
for  those  who  had  employment  in  the  mosque.  Many  of  the  rough  marble 
columns  are  still  remaining,  broken  and  scattered  about;  tbere  are  also  the 
remains  of  a  large  (miffere)  subterraneous  cistern,  which  was  attached  to  the 
mosque,  the  tower  of  which  is  called  (Sma  Hassen)  the  tower  of  Beni  Hassen, 
80,  named  from  the  province  in  which  it  stands,  .  I  have  frequently  visited  this 
curious  tower,  and  once  went  to  the  top  of  it  with  a  very  ingenious  Frenchman, 
the  Comie  de  Fourban;  it  is  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  is  180  feet  in  height; 
the  view  from  it  is  pleasing  and  extensive.  It  has  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  top 
made  of  a  mixture  of  lime  and  sand,  which  time  has  so  hardened,  that  when 
the  Emperor  Seedy  Mohammed  ordered  the  building  to  be  destroyed  (he 
having  been  informed  that  it  was  a  place  of  a&signation  to  giattfy  illicit 
passions),  the  workmen,  after  hamnieriui;  at  it  for  several  days,  were  able  only 
to  destroy  a  few  cubits  of  the  terraced  floor;  the  Emperor  afterwards  came  to 
Rabat,  and  having  been  informed  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  workmen,  lie 
himself  visited  the  tower,  and  was  s«  struck  with  the  durability  of  the  work, 
that  he  ordered  them  to  desist,  and  caused  the  entrance  to  be  closed  up, 
which,  however,  has  since  been  opened.  A  man  on  horseback  may  ride  op 
to  the  top  of  ^his  building.  At  every  two  or  three  circles  of  the  terrace  are 
apartments  built  of  solid  stone.  It  is  reported  that  ibis  tower,  the  grand 
tower  at  Marocco,  and  the  tower  of  Seville  in  Spain,  were  biiilt  after  the  same 
plan,  and  by  the  same  architect,  in  the  12th  century.  Ata'small  distance  to  the 
north  of  it,  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  wall,  on  which  were  formerly 
erected  a  battery  and  castle.  The  country,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  planted 
with  wines,  oranges,  and  cotton  of  an  excellent  quality :.  at  Rabat  there  is  a 
manufactory  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  made  more  for  durability  than  shew. 
There  are  docks  for  ships  building  at  Salee,  as  well  as  at  Rabat;  at  the  latter 
place,  when  I  was  last  there,  the  hulls  of  two  sloops  of  war  were  nearly 
nnished;  I  went  aboard  of  them,  and  was  astonished  to  learn  that  they  had 
been  built  by  a  man  who  must  have  had  a  natural  genius*  inasmuch  as 
he  built  them  by  the  eye,  without  the  use  of  rules  and  compasses,  a  circum- 
stance which  appcTtred  to  me  very  extraordinary  and  incredible;  but  I  was 
repeatedly  infohned  by  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rabat,  Moors,  Jews,  and 
Christians,  that  it  was  a  known  fact,  and  might  be  ascertained  by  going  to  see 
the  daily  progress  made  in  the  building  of  them.  *  The  road  of  Salee  is 
dangerous  for  shipping,  and  the  accumulation  of  sand  at  the  entrance,  will 
scarcely  permit  a  vessel  of  100  tons  to  enter  the  river  without  danger. 
Vessels  may  lie  in  safety  out  of  the  river,  near  Rabat,  from  April  to  September 
inclusive;  but  they  are  not  secure  the  rest  of  thie  year,  the  wmd  blowing  from 
the  southern  quarter,  and  often  obliging  them  to  quit  their  moorings.  The 
best  anchorage  in  this  season  is  betwet^n  the  mosque  of  Rabat  and  the  old 
tower  of  Hassen,  having  the  latter  to  the  north.  A  great  number  of  anchors 
having  been  lost,  much  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  cables  and  buoys. 
Rabat  staiids  in  latitude  34^  3''  N.^ 

0 

Page  15. 

Maroco: — The   military   gpyernnaent  of  Algier  [Al-Je»air]  oppresses  the 
wide  extent  of  Numidia,  as  it  was  once  united  under  Massanissa  aacl  j'ucua* 
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T8A  :  but  in  the  time  of  AuGTrsTUs,  the  limits  of  Numidia  were  contracted; 
and  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  country  acquiesced  in  the  name  of  Mauritania^ 
with  the  epithet  of  Caesariensis.  The  genuine  Mauritania,  or  country  of  the 
Moors,  which  from  the  ancient  city  of  Tingi  Tor  Tangier)  was  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  Tingitana,  is  represented  by  the  modern  kingdom  of  Fez 
Salle  un  the  ocean,  so  infamous  at  present  for  its  piratical  depredations,  was 
noticed  by  the  Romans  as  the  extreme  object  of  their  (Sower,  and  almost  of 
their  geography.  A  city  of  their  foundation  may  still  be  discovered  near 
Meqoinez,  the  residence  of  the  barbarian  whom  we  condescend  to  style  the 
emperor  of  Marocco;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his  more  southern  dominions, 
Marocco  itself  and  Segelmessa  were  ever  comprehended  within  the  roman 
province.  The  western  parts  of  Africa  are  intersected  by  the  branches  of 
mount  Atlas,  a  name  celebrated  by  the  fancy  of  poets,  but  which  is  now 
diffused  over  the  immense  ocean  that  rolls  between  the  antient  and  the  new 
world.  The  long  range,  moderate  height,  and  gentle  declivity  of  mount  Atlas 
are  very  unlike  a  solitary  mountain  wliich  rears  its  head  into  the  clouds,  and 
seems  to  support  the  heavens.  The  peak  of^Teneriff,  on  the  contrary  rises 
a  league  above  tiie  surface  of  the  sea ;  and  as  it  was  frequently  visited  by 
the  Phoenicians  might  engage  the  notice  of  the  greek  poets.  Voltaibe,  un- 
supported by  either  fact  or  probability,  has  gratuitously  bestowed  the  Canary 
isles  on  the  roman  empire.  It  is  quite  an  enigma,  that  with  so  small  a  naval 
force  as  these  scoundrels  have,  and  so  ill  managed  as  their  corsairs  are,  they 
should  be  the  terror  of  the  seas,  and  the  desolation  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  While  christian  nations  are  making  long  and  destructive  wars  against 
each  other  fur  trivial  objects,  often  from  mere  rivalship  and  ambition,  they 
allow  these  perpetual' enemies  of  the  civilized  world,  to  trample  on  every 
right  and  the  laws  of  nations — to  destroy  commerce— -to  annihilate  the  mutual 
exchange  of  benefits  deriving  from  the  intercourse  of  one  kingdom  with 
another — to  give  to  war  an  atrocious  aspect ;  and  they  suffer  that  the  in- 
habitants of  civilized  Europe  should  become  the  slave  of  a  Mohametan  and 
R  barbarian !  Oh  shame,  shame  on  her  viho  styles  herself  Queen  of  the  Seas! 
Europe  expects  from  England  security  of  navigation,  and  England  owes  it  to 
her  high  character  to  obtain  it.  \Ve  should  never  cease  to  call  aloud  for  war 
Against  the  African  monsters,  for  ^  yvnf  of  expulsion  from  the  coast  against 
the  ferocious  oirates  of  Barbary  !** 

Page.  19  . 

Coffee. — The  extended  use  of  this  production  combines  individual  economy 
with  national  benefit  to  so  great  a  degrre,  that  it  is  important  for  every  family 
■  in  Britain  to  be  apprised,  that  whereat  coffee  was  formerly  imported  from 
enemies  colonies,  and  was  therefore  burdened  with  heavy  ditties,  it  has  now 
become  a  branch  of  brilish  produce,  and  parliament  has  wisely  reduced  the 
duty»wisety,  because  the  land  on  which  it  grows  is  cultivated  by  british 
capital;  the  labourers  who  prepare  it  are  clothed  in  british  manufactures; 
the  seamen  who  import  it  are  trained  to  the  defense  of  our  country.  The 
efforts  of  the  enemy  have  been  occasionally  too  successful  in  checking  the 
foreign  consumption  of  our  produce.  To  counteract  this  hostility.  Govern* 
ment  has  opened  the  home  market  to  our  planters,  and  the  intention  of  the 
jtresent  note  is  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  this  source  of  comfort  and 
economy.  Tlie  sobriety  which  the  habitual  use  of  coffee  would  promote  among 
the  lower  orders,  deserves  the  attention  and  co-operation  of  every  benevolent 
mind*  Being  in  itself  a  cordial  stimulant,  it  is  a  most  powerful  antidote  to  the 
temptation  of  spirituous  liquors.  In  those  countries  on  the  continent  where 
these  liquors  do  not  cost  one>sixth  of  their  price  in  this  country,  drunkenness  ia 
less  in  almost  the  same  proportion,  in  consequence  of  the  universal  predilection  for 
.ei>ffec.    In  ihis^  as  in  other  countries,  it  will  be  found  a  welcome  beveragft 
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.to. the  robust  laboarar,  who  would  not  relish  a  lighter  drink.  The  aid  of  the 
enlightened  and  patriotic  is  therefore  demanded  to  communicate  its  merits 
and  the  improved  methods  of  preparing  it,  i^hicb  are  expiaineti  below.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  think  that  the  coffee  sold  under  the  name  of  Mocha»  is  in  reality 
of  that  growth.  The  fact  is,  that  more  coffee,  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
Mocha  in  a  month  than  is  actually  imported  in  twelve.  The  Public  has, 
consequently,  long  been  drinking  West  India  coffee  under  the  idea  that  it  was 
Mocha.  Besides,  the  opinion  of  the  superior  flavor  of  Mocha  to  West  India 
coffee  was  established  when  our  plantations  were  in  their  infancy ;  for  the 
older  the  tree,  the  suialler  the  berry,  and  the  finer  the  flavor.  But  the  ber- 
ries of  coffee  grown  on  those  West*India  estates,  where  the  trees  have  long 
been  planted,  are  now  nearly  as  small  as  those  of  Moclia  coffee,  and  the  di£Ge« 
rence  in  the  flavor  is  scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  Good  coffee  may  be 
purchased  at  ^t»  6d.  per  pound,  roasted ;  ordinary  coffee  lower. 

Roasting. — Private  families  may  roast  their  own  coflee — Dealers  must  apply 
to  a  roasting  office.  Employ  the  round  or  barrel-roaster,  in  preference  to  the 
fiat  hand-roaster*  The  common  error  is  to  over-roast.  Avoid  this,  by  shaking 
it  from  time  to  time.  Tenor  twelve  minutes,  ovem  middling  fire,  wiU.be 
found  sufficient.  If  you  have  a  jack  in  your  kitchen,  make  use  of  it  to  tura 
the  coffee  roaster  on  the  spit  before  the  grate;  this  will  take  rather  more  time, 
but  it  will  roast  the  coffee  equally  throughout,  and  will  save  the  inmble  of 
holding  the  roaster  in  the  hand.  Coffee  should  not  be  roasted  until  it  is  wanted 
for  use;  but  it  may  be  more  convenient  for  many  people,  at  once,  to  buy 
coffee  roasted;  in  this  case  it  should  be  gently  heated  before  grinding. 
Koasted  coffee  should  be  kept  very  close,  dry  and  warm^Raw  coffee  should 
be  kept  in  a  dry,  well-aired  place  m  the  kitchen.  The  price  of  a  good  iron 
coffee-roaster  is  about  Ss.  6d.  Dealers  should  manage  so  as  to  let  their 
customers  have  newly-roasted  coffee.  When  coffee  is  bought  raw,  the  advan- 
tage is  that  the  buyer  can  easily  judge  of  the  quality.  All  families  who  havea 
jack  should  roast  their  own  coffee,  because  the  roasting  is  not  only  well  performed 
by  the  spit,  but  the  servant's  trouble  is  saved ;  for  all  that  is  wanted  in  this 
case  is  to  see  that  the  turning  before  the  fire  has  been  continued  ten,  twelvet 
or  fifteen  minutes,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  fire.  The  Turks  roast 
coffee  in  earthen  vessels  placed  on  a  hearth  among  wood  embers,  or  placed 
in  an  extreme  hot  oven,  which  is  preferable  to  metallic  recipients. 

Grin(/in^.— 'Coffee-mills  are  of  various  prices,  from  Sx.  upwards.  Those  who 
can  afford  it  should  buy  a  substantival  mill  for  15f.  or  16s.  and  fix  it  up  at  ann'i 
height.  It  will  grind  the  quantity  required  in  a  few  seconds,  and  will  lust  a 
.  private  family  a  lrfe*tinie.  Those  who  are  obliged  to  have  their  coffee  ground 
at  a  grocer's,  should  see  that  it  is  finely  ground,  which  may  always  be  tlie  case 
if  the  coffee  is  well  roasted.  Coffee,  imperfectly  roasted,  is  both  bad  in  flavor  and 
injures  the  mill.  After  coffee  is  ground,  it  should  be  kept  close  and  dry  in  a 
canister  or  bottle,  preferable  in  the  latter.  The  Turks  keep  it  in  leather  bag& 
pr  wooden  boxes,  with  well  closed  lids. 

Preparing  coffee  for  the  <aWf.— -There  are  several  methods  of  pre- 
paring coflee  for  the  table.  Any  of  the  followiHg  plans  will  do:  1.  if 
you  have  one  of  the  new  coffee  boilers  with  two  tin  sieves,  riuce  tlie 
machine  with  boiling  hot  water,  as  when  making  tea.  Take  off  the  up- 
per strainer  and  presser,  put  iu  your  coflee,  and  spread  it  even  on  tht 
bottom  strainer  with  the  presser,  press  the  coffee  gently  down,  replace 
the  upper  strainer,  pour  in  the  water  quite  boiling  hot,  and  put  on  the  oover 
directly,  to  keep  in  the  steam :  then,  after  standing  three  or  four  miiintet,  it 
will  have  filtered  clear  from  the  upper  into  the  lower  vessel*  impregnated  with 
the  whole  flavour  of  the  coffee.  The  presser  may  either  be  taken  out*  or  leftiii 
during  the  process.  Half  an  ounce  of  coffee  to  a  pint  of  water  is  the  miallest 
proportion  that  should  be  used,  and  this  will  make  the  layer  of  coffee  of  the 
tl)ickncss  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch.    3r  If  you  have  a  biggin  or  coffee  pot» 
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mlih  a  $traki€ry  pot  the  «oflfee  on  the  stFainer,  poor  the  water  on  it  boiling  liot^ 
juid  the  GO0ee  wtU  be  ready  in  a  few  minutes.  Both  these  methods  are  exactlj' 
OQ  the  plan  on  which  tea  is  made.  There  is  very  little  trouble  either  Vfhjp 
but  it  is  easier  to  keep  the  tin  sieves  clean  than  the  strainer.  3.  The  other 
method  is  to  boil  the  coffee.  Put  the  coffee  in  a  coffee-pot  or  saucepan;  pour 
on  ic>  boiling  hot,  the  quantity  of  water  you  intend  drinking;  let  it  stand  a  few 
«MpolC8  on  the  fire^  after  which,  place  it  beside  the  fire,  till  the  grounds 
4|pttle:  the  settling  of  the  grounds  will  be  quickened  by  dropping  in  a  spoonful 
of  iMr  or  brown  tugar.  As  soon  as  it  will  flow  clear,  pour  it  off  from  the 
ground. into  a  tea, or  coffee  pot,  and  from  that  into  the  cup.  If  this  method 
extract  the  strength  of  the  coffee  more  completely,  it  causes,  on  the  other 
band,  somewhat  more. trouble;  so  that  eitlier  of  the  other  methods  is  perhaps 
preferable  for  making  small  quanties  and  for  daily  use.  But  in  whatever  way 
you  make  co0ee^  keep  it  hot,  and,  if  milk  be  used,  let  it  be  hot:  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  coffee  is  generally  drunk  without  milk.  Kaw  sugar  is  best 
for  ordinary  coffee,  candied  for  strong  coffee. 

Medicinal  qualities  of  affeei — Several  medical  men  have  written  on 
the  qualities  of  coffee,  particularly  Dr.  Mos£x.£y,  physician  to  Chelsea 
iiospitaL  "Coffee,''  says  he,.. *' accelerates  digestion,  corrects  crudities^ 
removes  cholic  and  flatulencies.  It  mitigates  head-aches,  cherishes  the 
animal  spirits,  takes  away  listlencss  and  languor,  and  is  serviceable  in 
all  obstructions  arising  from  languid  circulation."  Db  Blegnt  says,  it 
is  .a  wonderful  restorative  to  emaciated  constitutions  and  highly  refresh- 
ing to  the  studious  and  sedentary.  Tastes  differ  as  to  the  strength  of 
coffee.  Persons  hving  on  high  seasoned  dishes  naturally  prefer  co£Eee 
strong,  and  in  small  quantities;  others,  living  on  plainer  dishes,  will  take  a 
greater  quantity,  and  of  less  strength.  Workmen  of  active  occupations,  like 
ship* carpenters,  require  the  use  of  stronger  coffee  than  those  of  sedentary 
habits,  like  weavers.  Half  an  ounce  to  the  pint  is  perhaps  the  weakest  that 
-should  be  made.  It  is  important  to  caution  the  reader  against  drawing  un- 
favorable conclusions  iu  regard  to  Coffee,  from  any  casual  disappointment 
when  beginning  to  use  it.  Its  preparation,  although  a  very  simple  affair  when 
understood,  is  liable  to  occasional  mistakes  in  the  outset.  These  mistakes 
may  arise  either  from  unskilfuhiess  in  roasting  or  boiling,  or  from  the  selfish* 
iiess  of  a  few  individuals,  who  may  attempt  to  sell  inferior  coffee.    A  little 

terseverance*  however,  will  point  out  the  proper  methods  of  roasting  and 
oiling,  and  it  will  also  teach  those  grocers  who  would  wish  to  sell  inferior 
coffee,  that  the  public  will  not  have  it.  Every  respectable  grocer  will  flod  if 
his  interest  to  discourage  the  sale  of  bad  coffee.  It  may  he  taken  for  granted, 
that  whenever  coflfee  is  fairly  prepared,  it  is  a  healthy,  palatable  beverage,  and 
that  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  must  be  the  result  of  accidental  or  temporary 
causes.  The  advantage  of  recent  roasting  from  not  being  generally  enjoyed, 
}s  not  yet  sufliciently  understood.  To  the  foregoing  general  directions  for 
the  use  of  coffee,  it  is  thought  proper  to  subjoin  the  following  extract  from 
a  small  pampbet  entituled  **  Tkirtif  choice  receipts  for  theuievf  those  who  are 
Jricnds  to  themselves  and  to  their  covnlnfJ^'^'-'^Tii  make  coffee;-— Qne  ounce 
of  coffee  ground  iioe  to  one  pint  of  water,  put  sugar  after  it  is  boiled  or  made; 
it  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  set  by,  and  warmed  again  for  use;  put  the 
coffee  in  first,  pour  the  boiling  water  upon  it;  then  put  it  on  the  fire  and  boil 
it  a  minute  or  two;  pour  out  a  cup  full  and  return  it  into  the  pot  again  two 
or  three  times  to  mix  tlie  whole  well  together,  let  it  stand  a  few  minutes  for 
the  grounds  to  settle^  tlien  pour  it  out  for  use.  Or,  take  a  mug^  put  a  funnel 
into  it,  and  a  fine  sieve  or  piece  of  clean  linen  over  the  funnel,  put  the  coffee 
in  the  sieve  or  linen  and  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  which  will  wash  all  the 
gaodnees  of  the  coffee  through,  and  the  liquor  will  be  clean  in  the  mug  for 
use :  another  cupful  of  boiling  water  may  be  poured  through  the  coffee  grounds 
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to  get  any  thing  from  them  that  might  remain.  As  a  proof  of  %be  advikitagei 
effusing  coffee  in  certain  situations,  the  editor  of  the  pamphlet  adds  two 
facts  supplied  by  a  gentleman  of  North-America,  and  which  came  within  bii 
own  personal  knowledge.  His  account  is  as  follows f^'*  In  March  and  the 
early  part  of  April,  1806,  on  a  passage  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States,  we  were  exposed  to  a  series  of  gales  of  wind,  and 
squalls  of  rain,  hail,  and  sleet,  for  eighteen  successive  days,  in  which/  item 
the  short  number  of  hands  and  the  state  of  the  vessel,  constant  and  s^?ei% 
exertion  was  required,  without  a  dry  thread,  or  four  hours  uninterrupted  sit-epp 
for  the  whole  period.  While  we  were  short  of  provisions)  and  those  we  had 
so  had  in  quality  as  only  to  be  tasted  to  avoid  starving,  the  strength  and  spiriti 
of  the  whole  crew  were  preserved  by  strong  hotcofi^e,  served  three  times  a 
day,  and  not  limited  as  to  quantity,  and  sometimes  an  additional  quantity 
during  the  night.  As  to  the  effect  of  coffee  in  severe  cold,  I  can  only  state* 
that  having  passed  the  greater  part  of  fourteen  winters  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  \irhere  the  cold  is  very  severe,  and  where  a  person  who  is  much  en- 
gaged in  any  active  pursuit,  must  frequently  in  the  course  of  every  winter  be 
exposed  to  very  piercing  frost,  all  prudent  people  abstain  from  the  use  of  any 
-  ardent  spirits,  and  make  great  use  of  coffee.  It  is  a  general  custom  in  travel- 
ling (which  is  almost  always  in  open  sledges)  to  have  coffee  as  a  beverage  at 
dinner,  in  )ieu  of  any  o(her,  and  the  effect  I  have  always  beard  attributed  to 
it,  and  which  it  certainly  has  on  myself,  is,  to  procfuce  a  genera:!  glow  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  which  lasts  for  a  considerable  time,  while  the  effect 
of  spirituous  liquors  under  the  same  temperature  only  produces  heat  in  tfas 
mouth,  thront,  and  stomach,  and  renders  the  effect  of  the  cold  much  more 
sensible  on  the  extremities.  1  hat  this  is  the  effect  of  spirituous  liquors,  too 
many  fatal  instances  can  be  adduced ;  and  though  perhaps  needless,  I  will 
mention  one  in  which  I  was  concerned,  and  a  witness.  Twenty-five  persons 
volunteered  their  services  in  the  province  of  Maine,  to  cut  a  vessel  oot  of  the 
ice  in  an  exceedingly  severe  winter  night.  At  day*llght,  nine  only  were  able 
to  persevere  in  the  attempt,  and  on  inquiry  it  appeared  tliat  none  of  those  had 
tasted  spirits,  all  the  rest  bad  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  made  use  of  them; 
and  had  there  not  been  inhabited  buildings  near  where  they  were  employed, 
several  mus(  have  perished;  those  who  had  abstained  from  spiritd,  took  a 
breakfast  of  hot  strong  coffee,  and  with  that  meal  only,  completed  a  severe 
exertion  of  twenty-four  hours,  wet  the  whole  time,  and  exposed  to  an  e&* 
treme  degree  of  cold,*' 

Again,  a  late  writer  asserts  ''coffee  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessinip  (among 
those  that  are  not  really  necessaries  of  life)  that  providence  has  indulged  toman- 
kind;  considering  its  beneficial  qualities,  as  well  as  its  ngreeablcT  flavor.'^  In 
order  to  diffuse  these  blessings  more  generally  to  all  classea  qf  pebple,  sonit 
persons  have  been  inquiring  n  cheap  and  easy  method  of  preparing  it  Jitft  (i.  e, 
to  prevent  the  earthy  parts,  ^  which  are  prejudicial,  from  incorporating)  and 
thereby  rendering  this  repast  highly  paUtsible,  and  exhilarating  to  the  spirits. 
The  method  is,  to  pot  your  ground  coffee  into  a  coarse  linen  bag,  which  should 
be  suspended  loosely  in  the  coffee- pot :  pour  in  boiling  water  (as  you  like  to 
make  it,  strong  or  weak)  then  boil  it  ten  minutes,  serve  it  up,  sweeten  it  to 
taste  with  moist  sugar,  or  brown  candy.  A  Berlin  newspaper,  of  two  or  three 
-years  hack,  announces  the  discovery  of  an  indigenous  substitute  for  coffee,  in 
the  following  terms : — ''Although  the  majority  of  our  readers  are  prejudiced 
'•gainst  all  the  pretended  metliods  of  imitating  coffee,  of  which  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  greater  part  have  by  no  means  answered  the  praises  by  which 
they  have  been  recommended;  this  general  distrust  shall  not  prevent  us  from 
introducing  one  more  to  notice:  the  attragalui-baiicut^nn  annual  plant,  which 
grows  well  in  a  soil  moderately  manured,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  heau 
The  seeds  furnish  a  decoction,  which  may  pass  for  real  coSe^  even  to  d»* 


«e{ving;  the  most  ac^QOwledged  epicures/'  The  same  f>aper  says,  thfit  similar 
^experidaents  have  beeo  tried  at  Vienna  with  mahiz,  or  turkev-wheat,  and.  with 
equal  success.  It  is  stated  in  the  Paris. papers  of  last  year,  that  Mr.  Bahas,'  a 
doth  manufacturer  in  the  commune  of  Charny,  in  the  department  of  Seine* 
and-Marne,  has  found  out  the  means  of  growing  coffee  in  France*  He  sowed 
some  Mo<;ha  coffee,  and  this  trial  has,  produced  to  him  the  first  season  about 
fifteen  pounds  of  beans,  which  have  preserved  both  their  flavor  and  form.  In 
the  culture  of  this  coffee,  it  is  said  that  he  neither  employs  a  green-house  with 
artificial  heat,  nor  glass  frames^  nor  glass. covers:  his  success  arises. wholly 
from  the  mode  in  which  he  prepares  the  soil  designed  for  this  production. 
According  to  the  Linu6an  nomenclature  and  classification  of  botany,  coffee 
Is  denommated  cqffea,  and  is  of  the  class  and  order  pentandrio'monogyTtia. 

Page  81,  88. 

KicGfto:-*-tn  the  yew  1443,  while  the  Portuguese,  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  celebrated  Prince  Hbnrt,  were  exploring  the  coast  of  Afric,.  Anthont 
OoNSALEz,  who,  two  yenrs  before,  had  seized  some  moors  near  cape  Boyador, 
was,  by  that  prince,  ordered  to  carry  his  prisoners  back   to  Afric :  he  landed 
them  at  Rio-del*oro,  and  received  from  the  moors  in  exchange,  10  blacks  and  a 
^uantityofgold-dttsr,  with  which  he  returned  to  Lisbon.  Tlie  success  of  GoirsA  lee 
iiot  only  awakened  the  admiration,  but  stimulated  the  avarice  of  his  country* 
men ;  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  succeeding  years,  fitted  out  no  less  than  ST 
ships  in  pursuit  of  the  same  gainful  traffic.    lu  1481,  the  Portuguese  built  a 
fert  on  the  gold  coast ;  another,  sometime  afterwards,  on  the  island  of  Ar* 
gnin ;  and  a  third  at  St.  Paul,  of  Loaugo  (or  L-oaugo  Sc  Paul's),  on  the  coast  of 
Angola;  and  the  king  of  Portugal  took  the  title  of  Lord  of  Gfuiney.  •  So  early 
as  the  year  1503>  the  Spaniards  began  to  employ  a  few  negrois  in  tlie  minesr  of 
Hespaniola;  but  in  the  year  following  Ovando,  the  governor  of  that  island,  for- 
bad the  farther  importation  of  them;  alleging,  that  they  taught  the  Indians  all 
manner  of  wickedness,  and  rendered  them  less  tractable  than  formerly  (Her- 
REEA,  Decade  i,  lib,  5,  c.  2.}.    Sodreadfuily  rapid,  however,  was  the  decrease 
of  these  last-mentioned  unfortunate  people,  as  to  induce  the  court  of  Spain,  a 
few  years  afterwards,  to  revoke  the  orders  issued  by  Ovamdo,  and  to  authorise 
by  royal  authority  the  introduction  of  african  slaves  from  the  portugnese  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  Guiney.    In  the  year  1517,  the  emperor,  Charles  V. 
H^ranted  a  patent  to  certain  persons  for  the  exclusive  supply  of  4000  negros 
annually  to  the  islands  of  Hespaniola,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  and  Puerto* Rico  (Her* 
RERA,  Decad,  ii.).    This  patent  having  been  assigned  to  some  genoese  roer« 
[  chants,  the  supply  of  negros  to  the  Spanish  american  plantations  became  from 
that  time  an  established  and  regular  branch  of  commerce.    Of  the  English,  the 
£rst  who  is  known  to  have  been  concerned  in  this  commerce,  was  the  celebrated 
John  Hawkins,  who  afterwards  received  from  Queen  Elizabeth  the  honor  of 
knighthood,  and  was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy.    His  adventures  are  recorded 
by  Hakluyt,  a  cotemporary  historian.     Hating  made  several  voyages  to  the 
Canary  isles,    and   there  received  information  (says  Haklutt)   **  negroes 
were  very  good  merchandise  in  Hespaniola,  and   that  store  of  negroes  might 
easily  be  had  on  the  coast  of  Guiaey,  he  resolved  >to  make  trial  thereof,  and 
Communicated  that  device,  with  his  worshipful  friendao^)- London,  Sir  Lionel 
pucKET,  Sir  Thomas  Lodge,  Master  Gunson  (his  father^in*law},  Sir  Williaic 
Winter,  Masker  Bromfield,  and  others ;  all  whiehri^rsons  liked  so  well  of 
bis  intention, .  tliat  they  became  liberal  contributors  and  adventurers  in  the 
fiction ;  for  which  purpose  tltere  were  three  good  ships  immediately  provided, 
the  Salomon,  of  120  tunnes,  wherein  Master  Hawkins  himself  went  aa 
general ;  the  swallow,  of  100  tunnes;  and  the  Jena^,  a  bark  of  40  tunnes;  in 
which  6maU  fl^t  Master  Ha^wxins  took  with  him  100  men.'*    Hawkins  sailed 
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from  SngUad  for  Sierra^Leone  in  the  month  of  Oetoher  1562,  and  in  a  Bhoit 
timft  amr  his  arrival  on  the  coast  got  into  bis  possession,  partly  (saysHAK- 
lvyt)  bjr  the  sword,  and  partly  by  other  means,  to  tiie  number  of  800  negroes, 
besides  other  merchandise ;  with  which  he  proceeded  directly  for  Hespaniola, 
and  touching  at  different  ports  in  that  island,  disposed  of  ^he  whole  of  his  cargo 
in  exchange  for  hides,  ginger,  sugar,  and  some  pearls ;  and  arrived  in  England 
in  September  1563,  after  a  very  prosperous  voyage,  which  brooght  great  profit 
unto  the  adventurers.  The  success  which  had  attended  this  first  expedition, 
appears  ta  have  attracted  the  notice,  and  excited  the  avarice,  of  the  british 
government;  for  we  find  Hawkins,  in  the  year  following,  appointed  to  the 
oommand  of  one  of  the  queen's  ships,  the  Jesus,  of  700  tons ;  and  with  the 
Salomon,  the  Ttger;  a  bark  of  50  tons,  and  the  Swallow,  a  bark  of  30  tons,  sent 
a  second  time  on  the  same  trading  expedition ;  but  with  what  part  of  the  profits 
for  his  own  share,  is  not  mentioned.  He  sailed  1564v  He  made  a  third  voyage 
in  1563  for  the  same  purpose,  which  terminated  miserably.  The  first  english 
charter  for  regular  african  trade,  was  granted  by  King  Jamxs  1. 1619,  which 
expired  in  1631 ;  and  King  ChaHles  I.  erected  a  company  by  a  second  charter.' 

Page  24^  188, 

Affectiohi  Love  :— Affection  is  love, jonaccompanied  with  desire;  and  love 
»  afifection, accompanied  wirh  desire:  both  imply  good-will,well-wishing,  bene- 
volence toward  the  object  of  attachment;  but  the  one  excludes,  and  tiie  other 
includes,  corporeal  longing.  Affection  unites  a  man  to  his  child  ;  love  to  his' 
concubine.  In  married  life,  affection  fills  up  the  pauses  of  love,  and  often  suc- 
ceeds to  it.  Love  is  fitful ;  affection  constant.  This  distinction  has  been  copied 
from  the  latin.  Simiarumgeneripraecipuaerga  foetum  affectio  (Pliny),  ^on 
sum  praeceptor  amorU  (Ovid).  Shakespeare  often  uses  the  word  ^ffectioO 
vaguely  and  impurely. 

Tagem,Z7. 

TEN£&iFFE;-«>jEta$yal  dironiclcy  xxiii,  9. 

Page  28. 

Lion  :— Concerning  this  aninal,'we  find  the  following  additional  observations 
in  a  modem  instructive  writer  on  Marocco  (Jackson)  : — *'  The  lion  is  too  welN 
known  to  need  a  particular  description.  He  is  hunted  by  the  africans  in  the 
Same  manner  as  the  nimmer  or  leopard,  but  they  do  not  consider  the  chase  to 
be  so  dangerous;  the  lion  is  not  so  active,  nor  does  he  climb  as  the  nimmer 
does.  The  arabs  say,  that  if  a  person  unarmed  meet  the  nimmer  he  is  sure  of 
being  destroyed ;  but  that  if,  on  the  sight  of  a  liori,  he  let  his  garments  drop  off 
and  stand  undaunted,  seeminji;  to  defy  him,  the  lion  will  turn  round  and  quietly 
walk  off.  Few  people  would  be  inclined  to  try  the  experiment  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  In  the  forests  near  the  city  of  Me- 
quinas,  the  lions  are  vei^  fierce,  and  have  frequently  been  known  so  to  infiraC 
the  roads,  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for  the  caravans  to  pass.  They  are 
also  seen  at  the  foot  of  th«  Atlas,  where  the  country  is  well  wooded."  '  The 
maximum  of  the  leonine  dimensions  seem  well  authenticated  by  the  fol-' 
lowing  article  extracted  from  an  east-indian  newspaper:— ^—'^  Calcnt^a, 
March  30, 1814.  By  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  at  Kurnaul,  we  are  informed 
of  the  particqlarsL  of  a  lion  hunt  in  the  vicinity  of  that  station,  during  which 
Colonel  Thompson  tmd  a  party  of  officers  killed  a  lion  of  enormous  size,  and 
aupposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  seen  in  India.  His  dimensions  were  the  follow- 
ing: length  frOm  the  end  of  the  sose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  ten  feet  two  inches; 
height  (rom  the  ground  to  the  ¥ip  of  the  shoulder,  four  feet  six  inches  i  cir* 
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^inference  of  the  fore  leg,  tvro  feet  foar  incli^s*    He  had  killed  eight  villager^ 
a  great  number  of  bullocks,  and  otherwise  done  much  damage,  previous  to 
information  being  sent  to  the  military  cantonments  of  bis  being  in  the  neighs- 
bourhood.'' 

Page  31. 

Ibopard:— The  same  author  just  quoted  in  the  note  on  the  reputed  king  of 
the  beasts,  frives  the  following  account  of  the  african  animal,  denominated 
nimmeTf  which  he  says  may  he  translated  leopard ;— '^  It  is  rather  spotted  than 
striped;  and  in  size  resembles  the  royal  tiger  of  Asia.  The  strength  and  agility 
of  tliis  animal  are  wonderful :  T  have  seen  one  receive  nine  balls  before  he  fell* 
When  the  nimmer  is  known  to  be  in  any  particular  district,  deep  holes  are- 
made  in  the  ground,  and  covered  lightly  over,  on  which  if  he  happen  to  tread, 
the  ground  sink<»and  he  falls  in.  The  sides  of  the  liolc  being  formed  like  an 
inverted  cone,  the  animal  cannot  get  out,  although  he  will  make  many  eflfbrts 
to  regain  his  liberty  :  in  the  mean  time  the  hunters  come  up  and  shoot  him. 
At  other  places,  where  he  is  supposed  likely  to  pass,  they  build  up  a  wall  and 
cover  it  over,  making  a  hole  or  two  sufficiently  large  to  admit  a  musket-barrel ; 
and  here  the  patient  Sheliuh  will  wait  whole  days  for  his  enemy,  living  all  the 
time  on  barley*meal  (Aosiowa)  mixed  with  water.  After  building  a  few  of  these 
walls,  enclosed  like  rooms,  several  Shelluhs  will^go  in  quest  of  the  nimmer  t, 
each  taking  his  station  either  in  these  buildings,  or  in  some  lofty  tree,  and 
waiting  a  favourable  opportunity  to  get  a  shot  at  him.*' 

Page  33. 

Brazil:— The  reader  who  may  he  interested  in  acquiring  more  informatiom 
concerning  thiscountry,  can  consult  the  following  places  of  the  lEtabsl  €ix0r\itUi 
«uf.  vol.  xxivy  p.  ST4;  x%%,  211 ;  xxxi,  488;  xxxiii,  483. 

Page  85,  5^ 

St7GAR: — Mr.  De  Ghanvocl,  of  Munich  has  established  at  Augsburg  a 
tnanuiactory  of  sugar,  from  beet  root  which  succeeds  so  well,  as  to  pro* 
mise  the  most  important  results.  He  manufactured,  during  the  year  1812, 
above  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  sugar,  and  the  quantity  is  expected  to  be 
^ve  times  as  much.  The  price  of  this  sugar  is  20  per  cent,  lower  than  that  of 
the  sugars  from  cane,  and  at  the  same  time  is  superior  to  it  in  quality  or 
sweetness.  A  pound  of  stigar  from  beet  root  is  equal  to  two  pounds  and  a 
quarter  of  sugar  from  grapes.  It  is,  besides,  much  less  expensivei  because  an 
^re  may  produce  from  300  to  600  quintals  of  beet  root,  and  each  quintal 
30  pounds  of  juice,  which  will  produce  three  pounds  and  a  half  of  white 
'ugar,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  syrup.  The  residue  serves  for  rum  or  aqua* 
vi/tf,  and  after  having  extracted  all  the  saccharine  and  spirituous  matter  it 
contains,  there  still  remains  a  refuse  excellent  for  feeding  cows.  Beet 
besides  has  leaves  of  a  very  large  size,  which  are  in  much  request  for  cattle. 
This  manufacture  may  be  carried  on  during  eight  mdnths  of  the  year,  whereas 
that  of  sugar  from  grapes  is  limited  to  a  very  short  period,  and  that  of  sugar 
from  the  maple  tree  is  scarcely  of  longer  duration.  Such  are  the  advantages 
of  making  sugar  from  beet  root.  In  the  country  near  Nassaberg,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  district  of  Prince  Charles d'AtJBRSBERG,  70lbs.  of  sugar  have  been 
manufactured  from  maple  trees,  equal  to  any  procured  from  canes.  The 
trees  furnished  from  80  to  200  measures  of  syrUp,  and  they  ^ere  not  Injured 
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by  .the  operation.  Sugar  made  from  turnips,  manofactured  by  Messrs* 
Granvogl  and  Co.  of  Augsburgh,  sells  at  Munich  for  1  florin  6  kreutzers, 
or  2s.  4d,  sterling  per  pound.  In  France,  Mr.  Dive,  a  chemist,  at  Peyrche- 
rade,  in  the  department  of  Landes,  has  made  several  experiments  to  extract 
sugar  from  honey.  They  appear  to  have  been  crowned  with  success. '  He  has 
presented  the  prefect  of  toe  department  ^ith  two  samples  of  his  sugar  of 
honey.  One  \vas  in  the  state  of  the  first  crystallization,  or  raw  sugar.  It 
itetained  a  slight  odor  of  its  origin,  which,  however,  Mr.  DiV£  hopes  to  be 
able  to  remove.  The  other,  which  has  undergone  only  one  purifying  process, 
is  a  fine  powder  sugar,  and  partakes  much  less  than  the  former  ot  the  taste  of 
honey.  Mr.  Dive  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  a  considerable  quantity,  for 
the  purpose  of  comparative  experiments  between  it  and  sugar  extracted  from 
the  cane,  or  from  gfHpes.^( Monileun) 

Page  36,  2W. 

Tobacco  : — ^Tlie  advance  in  price  of  tobacco  has  occasioned  a  variety  of  experi- 
ments to  be  made,  with  a  view  to  discover  a  substitute,  and  it  is  now  ascertained 
that  the  very  common  herb  yarrow  does  as  well  for  smoking  as  the- Vir]^inia. 
The  herb  should  be  gathered  in  the  summer  season.  The  College  of  medicine 
at  Stockholm  has  discovered  that  the  leaves  of  the  potato-root,  dried  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  gives  tobacco  a  superior  fragrance  to  ordinary  tobacco.  The 
king  has  ordered  the  public  authorities  to  favour  the  cultivation  of  this  root 
The  danish  gazettes  recommend  the  use  of  the  substitute  instead  of  foreign 
tobacco.  It  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  every  professed,  inveterate,  and  incurable 
•nufF*taker,  at  a  moderate  computation,  takes  one  pinch  in  ten  minutes  ;  every 
pinch,  with  the  agreeable  ceremony  of  blowing  and  wiping  the  nose,  and  other  inci* 
dental  circumstances,  consumes  one  minute  and  a  half  out  of  every  ten,  allowing 
sixteen  hours  to  a  snuff-taker^s  day,  amounts  to  two  hours  and  twenty-four  minutes 
out  of  every  natural  day,  and  one  day  out  of  every  ten.  One  day  out  of  every  ten 
amounts  to  thirty-six  days  and  a  half  in  a  year.  Hence  we  suppose  the  practice 
CO  be  persisted  in  for  forty  years,  two  entire  years  of  a  snuff-taker^s  life  will  be 
dedicated  to  tickling  his  nose,  and  two  mor^  to  blowing  of  it!  And  if  tlie 
expense  of  snuff,  snuff-boxes,  and  handkerchiefs  were  considered,  it  would  be 
found  that  this  luxury  encroapfaes  as  much  on  the  income  of  the  snuff-taker  as 
it  does  on  his  time.  On  the  subject  of  ^o6arco,  how  different  from  the  invectives 
against  this  herb,  at  page  S20,  are  the  strains  of  the  subsequent  imitation  of 
Yoywo!— 

''  Critics,  avaunt !  Tobacco  is  my  theme i 
Tremble  like  hornets  at  the  blasting  steam. 
And  you,  court-insects,  flutter  not  too  near 
It's  light,  nor  buzz  within  the  scorching  sphere. 
Pollio,  with  flame  like  thine,  my  verse  inspire, 
So  shall  the  muse  from  smoke  elicit  fire. 
Coxcombs  prefer  the  tickling  sting  of  snuff; 
Yet  all  their  claim  to  wi«.dom  is  a  puff. 
Lord  FopLiNG  smokes  not,  for  his  teeth  afraid  ; 
Sir  Tawdrv  smokes  not,  for  he  wears  brocade. 
Jjidies,  when  pipes  are  brought,  affect  to  swoon  : 
They  love  no  smoke,  except  the  smoke  of  town ; 
But  courtiers  hate  the  puffing  tribe — no  matter. 
Strange  if  they  luve  the  breath  that  cannot  flatter! 
It*8  foes  but  sliew  their  ignorance;  can  he, 
Who  scorns  the  leaf  of  knowledge,  love  the  treef 
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Tet  crowds  remain,  who  still  it's  worth  proclaim. 
While  some  for  pleasure  smoke,  and  some  for  fame : 
Fame,  of  our  actions  universal  spring, 
For  which  we  drink,  eat^  sleep,  smoke,  every  thing. 


(^iDa/n>hln4  Suromnej^ 


Page  57. 

Stbblivo: — Since  the  former  note  on  this  term,  iised  to  denote  engUsh 
money,  was  written,  farther  research  has  led  the  Editor  to  entertain  sinne 
doubts  as  to  the  perfect  exactness  of  the  definition  therein  given.— The 
reader  interested  in  numismatic  investigation  will  find  an  instructive  article  un^ 
this  word  in  the  Gentleman*8  Magazine  for  the  year  1756,  (page  466).  Somner 
(Glotsar,  in  Twysdbn  $cript,  in  voc*  Sterlingiut)  objects,  with  cojisiderabla 
in(j;enuity  and  force  to  the  derivation  of  this  word  generally  given,  and 
adppted  in  Jamieson's  Etymological  Dictionary,  His  objections  are  founded 
both  on  the  date  of  its  first  occurrence,  and  on  the  orthography  which  it  then 
bad.  He  traces  it  as  far  back  as  the  year  1083,  when  it  is  written  lib. 
SteriUmium,  This  form  it  preserved  until. the  time  of  Henry  H,  when  it  ap- 
pears to  hare  been  changed  to  Sterlinium,  Soon  afterwards,  in  Jobn  of 
Salisbury,  it  is  written  SterUngi%  it  was  at  last  changed  to  Esterlingi ;  whence 
it  has  been,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Ester  ling,  a  name  given  to  the  people 
of  the  north-east  of  Germany,  who  are  said  to  have  first  brought  the  art  of 
refining  silver  into  England.  In  that  case,  however,  the  orthography  would 
have  changed  from  Esterling  to  Sterling,  and  not  from  Sterling  to  Esterling. 
Besides,  the  coming  over  of  the  Esterbrigs  is  known  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  reign  of  K.  John*  long  after  the  use  of  the  word.  Somner  derives  it 
from  A.  S.  jrteope,  lex,  canon,  signifying  money  made  according  to  a  fixed 
rule,  or  lawful  money*  Truslbr^s  Chronoiogy  gives  the  following  differenc 
explanations  of  the  word  :— ''  Sterling-money  is  so  called  from  the  town  of 
Sterling  in  Scotland  i  because  Osbbrt,  a  Saxon  prince,  after  the  overtiirow  of 
the  Scots,  established  a  mint  there :  but  some  say  that  some  easterling  coiners 
from  the  coast  of  Germany  were  invited  over  here  under  Richard  H.  and 
coined  for  us;  and  that  the  money  was  so  called  from  them:  others  say  that 
it  means  sound  metal ;  and  was  so  Cidled  to  distinguish  it  from  base  metal 
called  cocudini." 

Page  38. 

San-Salvador:— An  interesting  description  of  this  city  is  to  be  found  in 
the  jBtatial  €|ironictr:  vol.  xxxiii,  p.  418. 

Guinea-Grains:— Some  botanists  describe  this  production  thus: — *'Aiii- 
moroum.  Gr.  ParadisL  JlfoRcdic^rki-vfoiicigynia.''  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it 
approaches  nearer  to  limodorum.  Gynandria-diandria,  On  7th  September 
1814,  at  Aston,  several  victuallers  were  convicted  in  mitigated  penalties  of 
SO/,  and  costs,  by  the  presiding  magistrates,  for  having  made  use  of  Grains- 
of-Paradise  in  the  brewing  of  ale  and  beer.  Should  any  victualler  be  here- 
after discovered  using  Grains-of-Paradise,  or  any  other  noxious  ingredient,  in 
the  brewing  of  ale  or  beer,  not  only  the  whole  penalty,  which  is  fiOO/.  will 
be  inflicted,  but  such  victualler  will  not  be  again  hceused.— (JBirmtn^Aajn.J 

Piige  S9. 

AssiBNTO  !-«Tlie  progress  of  this  work  now  brings  as  to  the  contemplation  of 
human  nature  in  its  most  debased  and  abject  state ;  to  the  sad  prospect  of 
450000  reasonable  beings  (in  the  english  islands  only)  in  a  state  or  barbarity 
Aiid  slavery;  of  whom,  great  numbers  assuredly  have  beei).  torn  froffi  fdbeir 

RobiiDBron  ^TBjSoe*  MM  ^^  ■ 
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native  country  and  dearest  connections,  by  means  which  no  good  mind  can 
reflect  upon  but  With  sentiments  of  disgust,  commiseration,  and  sorrow.  Tbt 
note  explanatory  of  the  term  assientOy  at  the  page  where  it  Occurs,  informs  the 
reader  of  what  was  doing  at  the  eventful  aera  when  this  work  was  pat  to  press, 
towards  wiping  off  from  our  nation  the  reproach  of  complicity  in  such  a  traffic. 
Since  which,  parliament  has  given  publicity  to  the  following  documents,  illostra- 
ti  ve  of  what  has  been  effected  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  towards  declaring  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  african  slave  trade,  an  integral  part  of  the  european  law  of  nations  :— 

Extract  from  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  signed  at  Stockholm 

the  Sd  day  of  March,  i^iS. -^Separate  article. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  cession  made  by  his  britannic  majesty  in  the  fifth  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  signed  this  day,  of  the  island  of  Guadaloupe,  bis  majesty  the 
king  of  Sweden  engages ;  To  forbid  and  prohibit,  at  the  period  of  the  cessioo, 
the  introduction  of  slaves  from  Africa  into  the  said  island,  and  the  other  pos- 
sessions in  the  West-Indies  of  his  Swedish  majesty,  and  not  to  peroiit  Swedish 
subjects  to  engage  in  the  slave  trade;  an  engagement  which  his  Swedish  majesty 
is  the  more  willing  to  contract,  as  this  traffic  has  never  been  authorised  by 
bim. 

Extract  of  a  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  signed  at  Kiel, 

lAith  January,  1814. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  the  british  nation,  being  extremely  desirous  of  totally  abolishiog  the  slave 
trade,  the  king  of  Denmark  engages  to  co-opernte  with  his,  said  majesty  for  the 
completion  of  so  beneficent  a  work,  and  to  prohibit  all  his  subjects,  in  the  roost 
effectual  manner,  and  by  the  most  solemn  laws,  from  taking  any  share  in  such 
trade. 

Belgic  StatC'paper, 

We,  William,  by  the  grace  of  God,  prince  of  Orange-Nassau,  sovereign 
prince  of  the  ynited-Netherlands,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Having  heard  the  report  of 
our  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  relative  to  the  contents  of  a  note 
j-eceived  by  him  from  the  ambassador  of  Great  Britain,  bearing  date  the  7th 
instant,  and  requesting  to  obtain  our  prompt  and  effectual  assistance  in  the 
measures  which  Great  Britain  has  already  adopted  for  herself,  and  earnestly 
recommended  to  other  european  powers  with  regard  to  the  slave  trade ;  and 
being  desirous  to  embrace  every  opportunity  of  affording  ts  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  regent  of  Great  Britain,  proofs  of  our  amicable  sentiraents,  and  of 
our  readiness  to  contribute,  as  much  as  possible,  to  the  attainment  of  bis 
views;  have  decreed,  and  do  decree: — 

<  Article  1.  Henceforward  no  ships  or  vessels  destined  to  convey  negros  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  or  from  any  islands  belonging  to  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
to  the  continent,*orto  the  islands  of  America,  shall  be  cleared  out  or  expedited 
.from  any  of  the  harbours  or  roads  within  the  territory  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, the  financial  department  being  specially  ordered  to  take  such  precau- 
tions that  our  intentions  in  this  respect  be  complied  with,  and  ^hat  no  ship  or 
vessel  be  cleared  out,  which,  from  its  equipment,  or  from  other  circumstances, 
may  lead  to  a  supposition  of  its  being  destined  to  the  aforesaid  purpose,  or  of 
being  an^  way  connected  with  the  slave  trade. 

2.  It  shall  be  signified  to  the  general  government  of  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
that  in  none  of  the  forts,  ofhces,  or  possessions,  within  the  limits  of  that  com- 
mand, any  ships  or  vessels  destined  or  eqilipped  for  the  slave  trade  sliafl  be 
admitted ;  and  also  that  ho  infiabitants  of  that  country,  or  any  other  persons  m 
Hhe  vicinity  of  those  norts  or  offices,  shall  be  sold  or  exported  as  alares ;  and  to 
such  ships  or  ve9Se)s>'  in  case  they  navigate  under  foreign  colours^  notice  shall  be 
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given  ot  the  existing  prohibition^  and  they  shall  forthwith  be  ordered  to  pot 
.back  to  sea;  whibt  such  vessels  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands 
shall  be  seized,  and  a  report  thereof  made  to  the  commercial  and  colonial 
.  department. 

3.  Copies  of  this  present  decree  shall  be  sent  to  the  financial  and  to  the 
•commercial  and  colonial  departments,  that  they  may  respectively  attend  to  the 
execution  of  the  same ;  and  also  to  our  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs, 
who  is  ordered  to  communicate  the  contents  of  these  presents. 

"  1.  To  the  ambassador  of  Great  Britain,  in  answer  to  his  aforesaid  note, 
adding,  that  at  the  eventual  negociations  relative  to  the  restitution  of 
the  dutch  colonics,  we  shall  not  be  averse  to  having  inserted  in  the 
treaty  such  an  article  as  shall  continue  to  bind  the  government  of  this 
state  to  the  perpetual  observance  of  the  aforesaid  measures,  and  to  the 
effectual  prohibition  of  the  slave  tru^de. 

**  9.  To  the  boards  of  trade  for  the  information  of  the  trading  parts  of  the 
inhabitants/' 

Given  at  the  Hague  the  15th  of  June,  in  the  year  1814,  and  of  our  reign  the 
firsu 

(Signed)  PTiiuam. 

By  order  of  his  royal  highness  the  secretary  general  of  state. 

(Signed)  jf.     M.     &a 

JEstractJrom  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
signed  at  Paris  the  SOth  of  May,  IQl^.'^Additional  article. 

His  most  christian  majesty,  concurring  without  reserve  in  the  sentiments  of 
bis  britaimic  majesty,  with  respect  to  a  description  of  traffic  repugnant  to  the 
principles  of  natural  justice,  and  of  the  enlightened  age  in  which  we  live,  engages 
to  unite  all  his  efforts  to  those  of  his  britannic  majesty,  at  the  approaching  con- 
gress, to  induce  all  the  powers  of  Christendom  to  decree  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  so  that  the  said  trade  shall  cease  universally,  as  it  shall  cease  defi- 
nitively, under  any  circumstances,  on  the  part  of  the  french  government,  in  the 
course  of  five  years;  and  that  during  the  said  period  no  slave  merchant  shall 
import  or  sell  slaves,  except  in  the  colonies  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  a  subject. 

'  Regulations  concerning  the  Slave  Trade, 

The  minister  and  secretary  of  state  for  the  department  of  the  marine  and  of 
the  colonies,  considering  that  the  king,  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  in  con- 
cert with  several  powers  of  Europe,  has  resolved  speedily  to  put  an  end  to  the 
slave  trade ;  that  his  majesty,  who  has  already  manifested  the  desire  of  confin- 
ing this  trade  within  those  bounds  which  circumstances  seem  to  have  assigned 
to  it,  has  nevertheless  found  that  it  was  still  for  some  time  necessary  to  settle- 
ments, which  are  of  importance  Co  their  mother«country,  with  a  view  of  gradu- 
ally prepa^iog  a  new  order  of  things,  and  of  rendering  less  painful  the  sacrifices 
which  it  must  carry  along  with  it ;  that  as  all  the  persons  actually  employed  in 
cultivating  our  colonies,  have  an  interest  in  the  temporary  continuation  of  thia 
trade,  it  is  also  useful :  that  the  subjects  of  the  king  would  defeat  the  intentions 
formally  expressed  by  his  majesty,  if  they  were  to  renew  the  trade  on  those 
points  of  the  coast  of  Africa  where  it  has  effectually  ceased  to  be  carried  on 
for  several  years,  and  where  settlements  have  been  established  for  the  purpose 
of  civilizing  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  and  of  rephicing  the  traffic  io 
slaves  by  that  in  the  produce  of  the  country;  and,  considering  that  his  majesty 
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has  ordered  the  slayc;  trade  to  cea^e  immediately,  in  that  portion  of  Africa  which 
is'sitaated  north  of  cape  Palilias  i    It  U  decreed: 

Article  1.  The  masters  and  owners  of  slave-ships  shall,  in  future,  for- 
bear carrying  on  this  trade  on  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  which  is 
situated  between  cape  Blanc  and  cape  Palma.— 2.  This  trade  is  also  probi- 
lilted  to  every  individual  inhabiting  any  of  the  french  settlements  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  and  should  any  negros  have  been  bought  by  any  of  them^  the  governor 
of  Senegal  sliall  sei2!e  tbuse  negros,  and  dispose  of  them  in  the  manner  of  those 
found  on  board  private  vessels,  in  contravention  of  the  present  regulation.*^. 
Slave-ships,  in  sailing  to  those  places  where  the  slave  trade  is  permitted,  raaj 
•ail  along  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  which  extends  from  cape  Blanc  to 
cape  Palma,  on  which  this  trade  is  prohibited,  but,  on  their  return^  they  must 
not  approach  it.  Hence  every  vessel  found  within  less  than  forty  leagues  of 
the  coast,  situated  between  cape  Blanc  and  cape  Palma,  and  having  negros  oa 
board  that  form  no  part  uf  her  crew,  shall  be  considered  as  having  carried  on 
.the  slave  trade  in  those  quarters,  and  shall  therefore  be  seized  and  carried  to 
Senegal. — 4.  Accidents  at  sea,  such  as  stress  of  weather,  which  might  force  a 
8lave-»8hip,  against  her  inclination,  to  go  near  that  portion  of  the  coast  where  the 
trade  is  prohibited,  sliall  be  verified  on  board  by  a  written  account,  signed  by 
the  captain,  the  officers,  and  the  master.  A  similar  account  shall  be  drawn  up 
in  case  ft  leak,  or  any  other  accident,  calculated  to  prevent  a  ship  from  prose- 
cuting her  voyage,  should  oblige  her  to  touch  at  that  coast,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  her  crew,  or  of  making  such  repairs  as  may  be  necessary  to  eoa- 
ale  her  to  proceed  to  her  place  of  destination.  If  the  damage  sustained  justifies 
the  neceslity  of  her  having  entered  a  prohibited  course,  the  commanders  of  his 
majesty's  ships  are  authorised  to  succour  her  and  afford  her  every  assistance  in 
their  power,  in  order  that  she  may  leave  the  coast  as  speedily  as  possible.  The 
said  commanders  shall  transmit  to  the  minister  of  the  marine,  and  of  the  colo- 
nies, a  detailed  report,  concerning  the  circumstances  of  absolute  necessity  that 
may  have  compelled  a  ship  to  make  for  a  prohibited  coast ;  and  they  shall  annes 
to  such  report  copies  of  the  vouchers. — 5.  kvery  owner  and  captain  engag^  in 
this  trade,  on  such  tracts  of  the  coast  where  it  is  allowed,  shall,  at  the  momeot 
of  leaving  thie  coasts  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  french  colonies  in  America, 
draw  up  an  account,  stating  the  number,  the  sex,  and  the  age  of  the  negros  on 
board  his  vessel,  and  the  latitude  in  which  the  said  trade  shall  have  been  carried 
on.  Such  papers  to  be  signed  by  the  captains,  supercargrosi  and  masters.— 6. 
Two  of  his  majesty^s  ships  shall  cruize  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  execution  of  the  king's  directions. — 7.  All  vessels  carrying  on  the  slars 
trade  within  the  prohibited  limits,  on  being  met  by  his  majesty's  ships,  shall  be 
detained  and  carried  into  Senegal.  The  commanders  of  these  ships  shall,  witk 
regard  to  such  vessels,  proceed  according  to  the  regulations  which  are  acted 
upon  respecting  prizes  in  time  of  war. — 8.  Such  negros  as  maybe  found  od 
board  the  captured  vessels  shair  immediately  be  landed,  and  the  governor  of 
Senega)  shall  provide  for  their  being  lodged,  subsisted,  and  furnished  widi 
necessaries.— 9.  The  formal  proceedings,  respecting  the  prize  and  its  adjudica- 
tioii^  shall  be  under  the  direction  o(  a  commission  formed  at  Senegal,  and  which 
shall  govern  itself  by  the  regulations  observed  in  time  of  war  relative  to  mari- 
time prizes;  it  shall  be  Composed  of  the  king*s  governor  of  Senegal,  and  of  two 
superior  civil  officers;  andoneof  the  principal  clerks  shall  act  as  secretary.— 
10,  Immediately  after  the  decision  of  tlie  commission  the  captured  vessels 
shall  be  sent  back  to  some  french  port  in  Europe,  carrying  with  them  all  tbe 
documents  of  their  adjudication ;  the  merchandizes  and  effects  shall  remain  on 
board,  except  those  whose  preservation  may  require  them  to  be  landed.  The 
governor  of  Senegal  and  the  commander  of  the  capturing  vessel,  shall,  in  con- 
cert, appoint  a  conductor  of  the  prize.  The  said  prize  shall  be  given  in  chaigt 
to  the  administration  of  the  marine  in  the  port  to  which  she  shall  have  beea 
carried.*— 11.  There  shall  be  formed  at  Paris  a  superior  commission  for  tha* 
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forpofe  of  pronouncing  judlgment,  in  the  last  resort,  in  case  of  appeal,  upon 
priies  made,  according  to  the  4tb  and  5tb  articles,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  It 
•hall  be  composed  of  two  counsellors  of  state,  iwo  maitres  des  requites,  two 
general  or  superior  officers  of  the  marine,  and  of  four  officers  of  (he  aid  ministra- 
tion of  the  marine,  one  of  whom  shall  act  as  the  king's  attorney,  anil  another  as 
Mcretary. — 18.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  parties  concerned  to  appeal  to  this 
superior  comoiission  from  the  adjudications  made  by  that  at  Senegal.— IS.  Tho 
vessels  deBnitively  condemned,  as  well  as  the  mercliandizes  and  effects  found 
on  board,  shall  be  sold  through  the  agency  of  the  administration  of  the  marine, 
established  in  the  port  into  which  they  shall  have  been  carried,  and  the  proceeds 
of  them  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  fund  of  invalid  sailors  of  the  marine,  deducCf- 
ing  therefrom  the  expenses  caused  by  the  detention  and  the  guarding  of  those 
vessels,  as  well  as  by  the  subsistence  of  the  iiegros,  and  by  supplying  them  with 
necessaries.-*- 14.  In  case,  pursuant  to  the  decisions  of  the  commission  in  Sene- 
gal, and  of  the  superior  commission,  the  negros  found  on  board  the  captured 
vessels  are  not  to  be  restored  to  the  owners ;  the  governor  of  Senegal  shall  era* 
ploy  them  as  cultivators  and  free  labourers,  unless  they  should  prefer  returning 
to  their  countrv.~-15'.  It  is  particularly  recommended  to  the  owners  and  cap- 
tains of  slave-ships  to  treat  the  negros  with  lenity,  to  procure  for  them  wholesome 
and  abundant  food,  and  to  employ  in  their  preservation  all  the  care  prescribed 
by  humanity ;  but,  above  all,  to  embark  on  board  each  vessel  only  such  a  num- 
ber of  slaves  as  she  can  hold  without  prejudice  to  their  health.  The  governors 
and  intendantsof  our  settlements  in  America  shall  cause  th'e  negro  vessels,  on 
their  arrival  in  our  colonies, to  be  inspected,  and  shall  report  to  the  minister  and 
secretary  of  state  for  the  marine  the  names  of  such  owners  as  shall  not  have 
4>unetuaily  fulfilled  the  benevolent  intentions  of  the  king. 


(Signed)  fJ/^eTrand. 


Whether  the  following  decree  by  Buonapabte  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  on  the  part  of  France,  be  or  be  not  carried  into  immediate  operation,  or 
whatever  may  he  the  final  resultof  his  enterprise,  it  will  be  henceforth. continued, 
or  resumed,  with  a  very  ill  grace,  under  any  other  legislation  than  his  own. 

**  Imperial  Decree, 

Parit,  i9th  March. 
*'  Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,    We  have  decreed,  and  do  decree  as 

follows :  — 

"  Article  1.  From  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  present  decree,  the  trade 
in  negros  is  abolished.  No  expedition  shall  be  allowed  for  this  commerce, 
neither  in  the  ports  of  France,  nor  in  those  of  our  colonies. 

''  9.  There  shall  not  be  introduced,  to  be  sold  in  our  colonies,  any  negro  the 
produce  of  this  trade,  whether  french  or  foreign. 

.    '*  S.  Any  infraction  of  this  decree  shall  be  punished  with  the  confiscation  of 
the  ship  and  cargo,  which  shall  be  pronounced  by  our  courts  and  tribunals. 

''  4.  However,  the  ship-owners  who  before  the  publication  of  the  present 
decree,  shall  have  fitted  out  expeditions  for  the  trade,  may  sell  the  product  in 
our  colonies. 

**  6.  Our  ministers  are  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  present  decree. 


(Signed) 
By  the  emperor,  the  minister  secretary  of  state. 


%J\lahoU<m, 


(Signed)  %J M    !2£)uke  .o£  30a44ano. 
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Page  41. 

Negro,  Slate  c— In  Jamaica,  the  usual  mode  of  calculating,  in  a  general  way, 
&e  average  profits  of  a  8us;ar  estate^  is  to  allow  10/.  sterling  jp<*r0iiirnm  for 
every  negro,  young  and  old,  employed  in  this  line  of  cultivation ;  according  to 
which  the  income  of  the  Beckford  estates,  arising  from  2538  negros,  ought 
to  be  25330/.  sterling.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  as  the  proprietor  does  not 
reside  in  the  island,  if  he  hat  received  on  an  average,  of  ten  years  together, 
any  thing  near  that  sum :  but  even  th»  is  but  6^  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  which 
is  380000/.;  negros  being  \  of  the  property,  and  being  usually  vfUued  at  50/. 
sterling  each,  upon  an  average. 

Page  44. 

Man  and  th£  Boy  washed  ovERsOARb: — From  the  numerous  inatances  of 
per8f)n8  being  washed,  or  falling,  overboard,  who  could  only  he  saved  by  the  most 
immediate  assistance,  a  life-rope  was  lately  construeted,  and  publicly  exhibited 
to  the  naval  officers  at  Portsmouth ;  which  obtained  such  general  approbation, 
that  many  of  them  said  they  should  immediately  have  some  ropes  fitted  up  for 
such  mode  of  relief,  to  be  placed  on  each  quarter-gallery,  or  other  suitable  pans 
on  board  their  respective  ships.  The  admiral  commanding  in  chief  at  that 
station  more  particularly  testi6ed  to  the  projector  (Mr«  Manby),  that  he  was 
of  opinion  his  method  of  ^  using  a  life- rope,  for  the  assistance  of  persons  who 
may  have  fallen  overboard,  was  ingenious,  and  likely  to  be  extremely  useful  in 
such  cases ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  several  officers  with  whom  the  admiral  had 
conversed  on  the  subject,  fully  concurred  with  him  in  those  ideas.  The  Editor 
of  this  publication  being  desirous  of  rendering  it,  not  only  an  entertaining,  but 
an  useful  article  of  every  cabin-library  (to  which  the  liberality  of  our  pre- 
sent race  of  naval  officers  habitually  indulge  the  junior  members  of  their  profes- 
sion with  access),  does  not  hesitate  to  devote  a  page  of  RoarNsoN  Crusoe,  to 
the  description  and  delineation  of  tliis  simple  but  valuable  process.  The  life- 
rope  recommended  in  Manby's  '*  Lecture  on  the  preservation  of  pertOM  in  the 
hour  of  shipunreck,*'  is  of  the  following  form ; — 


The  rope  having  a  noose,  can  be  tightened  by  drawing  a  small  wooden  button 
or  slide  (B),  through  which 'the  spliced  or  double  part  of  the  rope  passes;  the 
noose  is  kept  open  and  a*float  by  a  piece  of  whalebone,  with  which  the  bight  of 
the  rope  passes  through  a  number  of  corks  (A).  An  egg-shaped  piece  of  wood 
as  a  small  buoy  (C),  (being  painted  white  as  well  as  the  corks,  to  make  them 
better  seen  in  the  dark)  is  also  upon  the  rope,  so  that  vthen  grasped  by  the  pei^ 
son  in  danger,  it  is  prevented  from  slipping  through  and  cutting  the  hands  (as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  common  rope),  and  by  which  he  can  support  himself 
while  getting  the  noose  over  his  head  and  arm;  when,  by  slipping  the  button  or 
slide,  he  secures  himself  in  it,  and  can  be  drawn  up  the  ship's  side  in  perfect 
safety^  and  the  corks  have  tlic  additional  use  to  preveut  him  from  being  hurt  by 
therope. 

Page  46. 

Amazones. — MarauoUf  Orellana^  or  SoHmoes:  a  river  of  all  the  above  names, 
and  the  largest  not  only  that  is  known  in  America)  but  (perhaps  with  the  sole 
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exception  of  tlie  great  river  [Zair]  of  Congo)  in  the  whole  world.  It 
is  Mid  to  rise  from  the  lake  Launcocha,  in  the  province  of  Tnrnia,  of  the  king- 
doni  of  Peru;  in  iat  10^  29'  S. ;  but  its  most  remote  source  is  ihe  river  Beni^ 
which  rises  in  the  cordillera  De  Acama,  about  35  miles  from  La  Paz,  in  the 
province  of  Sicasica«  It  runs  from  N.  to  S.  as  far  as  the  province  of  Yaguar* 
songo  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito.  From  thence  it  forms  the  strait  of  Guaracayo, 
follows  its  course  from  W.  to  £.  running  a  distance,  from  its  risin^i;  to  where  it 
enters  the  sea,  of  1800  leagues.  The  mouth  or  entrance  of  this  river  is  about 
180  miles  wide ;  the  tide  water  ends  at  Obidos,  which  is  about  400  miles  from 
its  mouth.  The  river  at  this  place  is  905  fathoms  wide,  and  the  violence  with 
which  this  river  flows  is  so  powerful  that  it  repels  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and 
retains  its  own  stream  pure  and  unimpregnated  for  a  distance  of  80  leagues 
within  the  sea;  (a  circumstance  the  more  wonderful,  -in  as  much  as  from  the 
above  distance  of  Obidos  to  its  moiith,  400  miles,  it  has  a  fall  of  only  four 
feet.)  Innumerable  are  the  rivers  which  it  receives  in  its  long  extended  course^ 
but  the  larger  and  more  considerable  are,  to  the  N.  the  Santiago,  Moronn, 
Pastaza,  Tigre,  Napo,  Negro,  Putumayo,  Yupura,  Yaguapiri,  Curupatuba,  and 
Gari;  and  to  the  S.  the  Gual|agu,  Ucayale,  Cuchwara,  Yahuari,  Yutay  or 
Yotau,  Cayari  or  Coyari,  Madera,  Topayos, ' Tocantines,  Xingu,  Guanapu, 
Muju,  and  others.  The  first  who  discovered  the  mouth  of  this  immense  river 
was  Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon,  in  1498.  It  was  afterwards  reconnoitred  in 
1541,  by  Francisco  de  Orellana,  lieutenant  of  Gonzalo  Pizahro;  in  1560 
by  Pedro  de  Ursua,  by  order  of  Don  Andres  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marquis 

of  Canete,  Viceroy  of  Peru;  in  1602,  by  the  father  Rafael  Ferrer,  of  the 
abolished  order  of  Jesuits  of  the  province  of  Quito,  and  missionary  amongst 
the  Cofanes  indians;  and  in  1616  by  order  of  Don  Francisco  de  Borja, 
prince  of  Esquilache,  Viceroy  of  Peru;  also  in  1725  b;^  Juan  de  Palacios, 
in  company  with  the  fathers  Domingo,  Breda,  and  Andreas  de  Toledo,  by 
the  command  of  8an  Francisco.  Besides  these,p£DRoTEX£iRA,  a  Portuguese^ 
undertook  in  the  name  of  Santiago  Raimdndo  de  Noronha,  governor  of  San 
Jm\s  de  Maranan,  the  farther  navigation  of  this  river,  arriving  by  the  Napo  as 
far  as  the  port  of  Payamo,  in  the  province  of  Moxos.  In  1639,  Don  Geronimo 
Fernandez  de  Cabrera,  Count  of  Cbinchon,  and  Viceroy  of  Peru,  sent  as 
far  as  Par^  the  fathers  Christoval  da  Cdnna  and  Andres  de  Antieda, 
Jesuits  of  the  province  of  Quito,  and  also  the  fathcf  Samuel  Fritz,  a  German, 
and  of  the  same  extinguished  company,  a  great  missionary  and  profound 
mathematician.  He  it  was  that  took  the  most  exact  observations  as  far  aS 
Par^,  in  his  voyage  made  in  the  year  1689,  and  1691,  and  who  gave  to  the 
world  the  first  geographical  chart  of  the  MaraT7on,  made  and  published  at 
Quito  in  1707.  Subsequently  to  this,  another  map  was  published  by  Mr. 
Charles  de  la  Condamine,  of  the  royal  academy  of  Rciences  at  Paris,  he  being 
one  of  the  persons  commissioned  to  make  astronomical  ofrservations  under  the 
equinoctial  line.  This  last  map  is  the  most  correct,  and  was  made  in  the 
voyages  he  performed  in  the  Marauon,  1743  and  1744,  air  hough  it  was  much 
amended  and  enlarged  by  anotiier  map  which  had  been  formed  by  the  father 
Juan  Magnin,  of  the  aforesaid  company,  an<l  then  missionary  at  the  city  of 
Borja,  of  the  province  of  Mainas,  and  an  honorary  academicitin  of  the  Sciences 
at  Paris.  The  shores  and  innumerable  islands  of  this  large  river,  uere  peopled 
and  inhabited  by  many  barbarous  nations  of  Indians,  which  have,  for  the  most 
part,  at  the  present  day,  either  become  extinct,  or  retired  to  the  wilds  of  the 
mountains.  The  name  of  Amazonas  is  derived  to  this  river  from  some  warlike 
women,  who  attacked  and  opposed  the  Spaniards  on  their  first  arrival,  and 
more  especially  the  d^coverer  Orellana.  Sonic  hold  this  as  fabulous,  but  others 
maintain  that  there  not  only  were,  but  are  at  this  time,  such  women  as  those 
of  whom  we  speak;  and  these  people  recount  of  them  the  same  stories  that  are 
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told  of  the  smtic  Anuooos  in  tbe  Termodonce.  The  fact,  however,  i%  that 
the  womeo  hert  called  Amaionf  were  noChiof^  mote  than  women  who  asMted 
their  bnsbands  in  battle;  a  pracdoe  very  prevalent  amongst  the  greater  part  of 
the  nations  of  the  american  Indians.  Soch  was  the  case  when  Govzalo  had 
to  encounter  women  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunja,  Sebastiav  de  Bevalcaiab  in 
Popayan,  Ped&o  j>b  VALniviA  in  Chile,  as  also  other  conqacrors  in  different 
provinces.  The  Amaions  of  the  Maranon,  of  which  we  treat,  and  who  made 
front  against  Obellaha,  were  of  the  nation  of  the  Omaguas,  dwelling  in  the 
Jtlands  and  on  the  shores  of  the  river.  The  historians  w^  paint  the  goveni* 
ment  and  customs  of  this  fictitious  race,  are  nothing  hot  idle  dreamers  and 
fabulists,  publishing  wonders  to  accredit  their  voyages  and  histories.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  as  far  op  as  the  Yavari,  on  the  S>  shore,  and  at  far  as 
the  settlement  of  Loreto  de  los  Ticones  on  the  N.  including  the  river  itself, 
and  the  adjacent  territories,  the  Portuguese  posaessions  are  considered  at  the 
present  day  to  extend,  and  from  tbence  upwards  is  claimed  by  the  Crown  of 
Spain.  I'he  latter  power  has  founded  many  settlements  of  Indians,  who  hare 
become  Christians;  as  also  certain  reduccume*,  which  form  the  mission  called 
De  Mainas,  the  same  having  had  its  origin,  and  having  since  flourished,  under 
the  discipline  and  management  of  the  regulars  of  the  company  of  Jesuits  of  the 
province  of  Qnixo,  until  that  this  order  was  supplanted,  in  1767,  by  the  presi- 
dent Don  Josef  Dibcja,  who  sent  various  priests  in  the  place  of  the  former; 
these  banishing  the  Jesuits  from  the  dominion  of  the  king.  Other  missionaries 
were  also  sent  of  the  religious  orders  of  San  Fbancisco,  to  the  shores  of  the 

rivers  Manoa,  Putamayo,  and  Caqueta.  The  woods  of  the  Marauon  are 
immense,  full  of  tigers,  dantat,  bears,  leopards,  wild  boars,  and  an  infinite 
variety  of  venomous  snakes  and  serpents;  the  most  formidable  of  which  are 
those  called  t/acumamaSf  saramicuetf  corules,  exis,  cescabeles,  canelaSf  tigrillaif 
buhot  and  intij^uyet.  The  waters  swarm  with  alligators  or  crocodiles,  fine  fish 
of  various  kinds,  the  same  being  peculiar  lo  the  lakes  in  its  vicinities,  somesort* 
exceedingly  rare,  and  especially  those  called  charapas  or  tortoise,  the  manmti 
or  sen*cow,  the  same  being  called  also  pexe^buey  or  ox-fish,  from  its  great 
resemblance  to  this  animal,  aiid  which  feeds  u|*on  grass  and  suckles  its  young. 
The  multitude,  variety,  and  beauty  of  the  birds,  are  truly  striking  to  f  jreigners ; 
and  amongst  the  most  noted  are  the  piuries,  quacamayos^  lorotf  chiricluseSf 
paujies,  poeticadora,  trompeUrot,  mountain-fowl,  partridges,  pheasants,  quails, 
and  the  rest.  Here  are*  infinite  variety  of  apes  of  different  figures,  and  of  the 
most  extravagant  and  ridiculous  appearances.  The  vegetable  productions 
which  glow  wild,  are  caeaoy  cinnamon,  bainilltt^  zarxaparilla,  and  pines;  and 
those  which  are  in  pari  wild  aud  generally  cultivated  are  coffee,  sugar-canes, 
rice,  mahiz,  plantains,  Dt/a/ayoj,  lemons,  limes,  oranges,  &c.  aUo  wax,  storax, 
capayve  caran/i,  oil  of  Alaria,  copal,  and  other  balsams,  resins,  and  medicinal 
drugs.  The  woods  are  extremely  precious,  of  every  kind,  color,  and  size; 
such  as  cedar,  red-wood,  {palo-rojo)  holy-wood  {paio  $antd)  pine,  tada  and 
chonfa,  which  resembles  ebony.  The  herbs  and  roots,  although  they  are  ia 
very  ^rcat  abundance,  are  but  little  known,  as  are  the  different  coloured 
mineral  eartiis.  Throughout  the  whole  country  washed  by  this  mighty  river, 
from  the  point  or  strait  of  Manseriche  to  its  mouth,  there  is  to  be  found  no 
kind  of  stone,  gold,  or  other  mineral.  Its  current  has  great  violence  and  rapidity, 
and  its  depth  is  unfathomable.  The  swellings  and  freshes  are  usually  very 
great:  and  when  these  happen,  the  country  is  inundated  for  many  leagues,  the 
whole  of  the  islands  are  covered  with  water,  and  are  made  to  change  their 
situation,  or  new  ones  are  formed  by  the  fresh  channels  which  the  river  in 
its  boundless  impetuosity  is  accustomed  to  procure  itself.  In  the  parts  called 
Pongo  de  Manseriche  and  Pauxis,  its  stream  is  confined  in  a  narrow  channel 
of  about  three  leagues  across.  The  water  here  is  pure  and  well  tasted,  but 
very  turbid  and  thick,  owing  to  the  number  of  trees,  of  pieces  of  earth,  which 
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it  draws  down  with  it  in  its  course;  and  these  impediments  render  its  nvfU 
gation  here  somewhat  dangerous  to  canoes,  although  not  so  to  the  larger  ves- 
sels, or  piras^uaSf  of  the  Portuguese.  This  river  is  navigable  from  the  citj  of 
Jaen,  in  the  kingdom  of  Quito,  as  far  as  its  entrance  into  the  sea,  which  is 
nearl^r  its  whole  course.  The  climate  of  the  couutries  that  it  irrigates,  from 
the  province  of  Yaguarsongo  to  its  mouth,  is  hot,  moist,  and  unhealthy,  espe* 
cially  on  its  shores,  which  have  also  the  disagreeable  molestation  of  mosqaitos 
oCa  tliousand  kinds,  as  well  as  of  manjr  other  venomous  insects.  The  history  of 
this  river  was  written  and  published  in  a  folio  volume  by  the  father  Makvsi. 
RooRi6t7Ez,  of  the  extinguished  company  of  Jesuits. 

Ibid. 

'    Oroonoque :— (Thus  written  in  the  Sd  edition. of  Robinson  Crutoe)A 
river  of  the  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  in  S.  America,  one  of  the  four 
largest  rivers    on  the  continent.      It  rises  in  the  Sierras  Nevadas  to  the 
N.  of  the    lake  'Parime,    in  the  province    of  Guajfana,    according  to  the 
discovery  made  by   order  of    the   court  by  Admiral  Don  Joseph  Itur* 
RiAOA,   and  by   means  of  the   information  received  from  the  Caribes  In- 
dians, proving  erroneous  the  origin  given  to  it.  by  the  father  Josbpm  Gu- 
MiLLA,  the  Jesuit,  in  bis  hook  entitled  "  Orinoco  llluttrado^*  as  also  tha 
origin  given  it  by  the  ex-jesuit  Colbti,  namely,  in  the  province  of  Mocoa« 
in  lat  1*  21'  N.    The  fact  is,  that,  according  to  the  more  recent  and  best 
accounts,  it  should  appear  to  rise  in  the  Sierra  Ibermiiqueso,  from  a  small 
lake  called  f pava,  which  is,  agreeably  with  the  account  of  our  author,  in  the 
province  of  Guayana.    This  river  runs  more  than  600  leagues,  receiving  in 
Its  extended  course  an  exceeding  number  uf  other  rivers,  which  swell  it  to  an 
amazing  size,  and  it  proceeds  to  empty  itself  into  the  sea,  opposite  the  island 
of  Trinidad,  by  seven  different  mouths,  forming  various  isles,  denominated  the 
Orotomecas  or  Palomas,  so  called  from  a  barbarous  nation  of  Indians  of  this 
name  inhabiting  them.    The  Orinoco  bears  the  name  of  Iscante,  until  it  passes 
through  the  country  of  the  Tames  Indians,  where  it  receives,  by  the  W.  side, 
the  rivers  Paparnene  and  Plusencia,  and  acquires  then  the  name  of  tliat  dis- 
trict, which  it  changes  at  passing  through  the  settlement  of  San  Juan  do 
Yeima  into  that  of  Guayare,  and  then  to  that  of  Barragan,  just  below  where 
it  is  entered  by  the  abundant  stream  of  the  Meta,  and  before  it  is  joined  by  tha 
Caxanare,  of  equal  size.    It  receives  on  the  N.  side,  the  rivers  Pau,  Guaricu, 
Assure, Cahiari,  Sinaruco,  Guabiaris,  Irricha,  Ban  Carlos,  and  others^;  and  by 
the  S.  those  of  Benituari,  Amariguaca,  Cuchivero,  Caura,  Aroi,  Caroni,  Ac* 
quiri,  Piedras,  Vermejo  or  Colorado,  and  others  of  less  note ;  and  being  ren* 
dered  thus  formidable  with  all  the  above,  it  at  last  becomes  the  Orinoco.    Its 
shores  and  islands  are  inhabited  by  many  barbarous  nations'of  Indians,  some 
of  whom  have  been  reduced  to  the  catholic  faith  by  the  Jesuits,  who  had 
founded  some  flourishing  missions,  until  the  year  1767  ;  when,  through  their 
expulsion  from  the  Spanish  dominions,  these  Indians  passed  to  the  charge  of 
the  capuchin  friars.    The  Orinoco  is  navigable  for  more  than  200  leagues 
for  vessels  of  any  size,  and  for  canoes  and  small  craft  from  its  mouth  as  far  as 
Tunja  or  San  Juan  de  los  Uanos.    It  abounds  exceedingly  in  all  kinds  offish ; 
and  on  its  shores,  which  are  within  the  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  bishop 
of  Puerto  Rico,  are  forests  covered  withajgreat  variety  of  trees  and  #oods» 
and  inhabited  by  strange  animals  and  rare  birds,  the  plants,  fruits,  and  insects 
being  the  same  as  those. on  the  shores  of  the  Maranon.    This  last  mentioned 
river  communicates  with  the  Orinoco  by  the  river  Negro,  although  this  was  a 
problem  much  disputed  until  acknowledgrd  by  the  discovery  made  by  the 
father  Ramubl  Romait,  the  Jesuit,  in   1743.    The  principal  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  was  discovered  by  Admiral  CHRiBToraift  Colom    in   1498,    and 
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Daeo  de  Oxoas  was  tiie  first  who  entered  it ;  he  haTing  sailed  op  it  in  IftS  t 
The  sounding  between  fort  San  Francisco  de  la  Goayaoa  and  the  channel  o( 
limon  is  §5  fathoms,  measured  in  1734  bj  the  engineer  Don  Pablo  Dias 
Faxakoo,  and,  at  the  narrowest  part,  it  is  more  than  80  fathoms  deep;  in 
addition  to  which,  daring  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  river  is  pc- 
cnstomed  to  rise  20  fathoms  at  the  time  of  its  swelling  or  overflow,  which  lasts 
for  ^ve  months ;  and  the  natives  hare  observed  that  it  rises  a  yard  higher 
evecy  25  years.  The  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea  is  clearly  distingoishable  in 
this  nv«r  for  160  leagues.  In  the  part  where  it  is  narrowest  stands  a  for- 
midable rock  in  the  middle  of  the  water,  of  40  yards  high,  and  upon  its  top 
is  a  great  tree,  the  head  of  which  alone  is  never  covered  by  the  waters,  and  is 
▼ery  useful  to  manners  as  a  mark  to  guard  against  the  rock.  Such  is  the 
rapidity  and  force  with  which  the  waters  of  this  river  rush  into  the  sea,  that 
they  remain  pure  and  unconnected  with  the  waters  of  the  ocean  for  more  than 
30  leagues  distance :  its  principal  mouth,  called  de  Navios,  is  in  lat.  8^  9^  N. 
The  Orinoco  is  remarkable  for  its  rising  and  faUing  once  a  year  only;  for  it 
gradually  rises  during  the  space  of  five  months,  and  then  remains  one  month 
stationary,  after  which  it  falls  for  fire  months,  and  in  that  state  continues  for 
one  month  also.  These  alternate  changes  are  regular,  and  even  invariable. 
Perhaps  the  rising -of  the  waters  of  the  river  may  depend  on  the  rains  which 
constantly  fall  in  the  mountains  of  the  Andes  every  year  about  the  month  of 
April ;  and  although  the  height  of  the  flood  depends  much  upon  the  breadth  or 
extent  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  yet,  in  one  part  where  it  is  narrowest,  it  risei 
(as  Alcedo  has  correctly  observed)  to  the  astonishing  height  of  120  feet.  One 
mouth  of  the  river  is  S.  by  £.  of  the  gulph  of  Paria,  in  latitude  8^  50'  N.  Ion. 
60^  W.  and  opposite  to  the  island  of  Trinidad.  It  is  large  and  navigable,  and 
has  many  good  towns  on  its  banks  that  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Spanish, 
and  is  joined  also  on  the  £.  side  by  the  lake  Casipa.  There  are  two  other 
islands  at  its  mouth,  the  entrance  to  which  is  also  somewhat  dangerous,  as 
there  is  frequently  a  dreadful  conflict  between  the  tide  of  the  ocean  and  the 
current  of  the  river,  that  must,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  sometimes  run  very 
rapidly.  It  is  true  that  the  river,  including  its  windings,  takes  a  course  of 
1380  miles.  It  may  be  considered  as  having  many  mouths,  which  are  formed 
by  the  islands  that  lie  before  its  opening  towards  the  ocean  ;  yet  there  are 
only  two  that  are  considered  as  of  any  use  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
These  are  the  channels  of  Sabarima  and  Corobana,  otherwise  called  Carib* 
biana.  The  latter  lies  in  a  S.  by  W.  direction,  and  is  also  divided  into  two 
distinct  channels,  that  afterwards  meet  again  at  the  island  of  Trinidad  in  the 
mouth  of  the  grand  river.  But  pilots  pretend  to  say,  that  the  mouth  of  this 
great  river  begins  from  the  river  Amugora,  reaching  from  thence  to  the  river 
Sabarima,  and  from  thence  about  to  the  river  Caribbiana  ;  and  some  accounts 
state  its  mouths  to  be  upwards  of  40  in  number,  as  if  it  were  a  collection  of 
many  rivers,  all  uniting  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  and  assisting  to  con* 
vey  the  main  stream  of  that  river  into  the  ocean.  The  W.  passage  or  channel 
of  the  river  Orinoco,  called  by  the  Spaniards  the  gulph  of  Paria,  lies  between 
cape  Salinas  on  the  maiuf  and  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  It 
contains  several  islands,  which  divide  the  stream  of  the  river  into  several 
branches,  particularly  the  Boca  Grande,  or  Great  Mouth,  which  is  the  eastern- 
most, being  about  gun-shot  wide,  but  having  no  soundings  within  300  fathoms, 
and  the  Boca  Pequena,  or  Little  Mouth,  which  is  the  westernmost,  being 
almost  as  wide  as  the  other,  and  having  ground  at  from  50  to  60  fathoms.  Ac 
New  Cape  Araya,on  the  N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  this  river,  are  salt-pits,  which 
yield  the  finest  salt  in  the  world.  In  some  maps  the  head  waters  are  called  Inir- 
chia*  A  more  difluse  and  particular  account  of  this  mighty  river  will  be  found 
in  a  recent  publication  of  merit,  under  the  following  heads,  which  have  been 
translated  and  selected  from  the  works  of  DxpoifSi  and  other  writers,  viz.  Tbt 
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seven  principal  mouths  of  the  Orinoco.  The  navigation  of  the  Orinoco  up  to  St; 
Tbomas.-oEochanting  variety  of  its  banks.--*ImportaDce  of  this  river.  Far- 
ther account  of  its  waters,  and  its  annual  swell.  Its  tides*  and  peculiar  animals 
inhabiting  it.  Table  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  these  parts.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  course  of  this  river,  for  the  first  100  leagues,  is  N.E.  and  S.  In  this 
part  it  leaves  the  imaginary  lake  of  Parima  60  leagues  from  its  left  bank.  The 
rivers  which  flow  into  the  Orinoco  give  it,  before  it  has  run  these  100  leagues 
from  its  sourc^,  as  rapid  a  current,  and  as  great  a  body  of  water  as  any  of  the 
most  considerable  rivers.  From  the  Esmeraldas  to  San  Fernando  de  Atabapa, 
its  course  is  from  £.  to.  N.£.  Between  these  places  is  the  canal  of  Casiquiari, 
which  forms  the  communication  between  it  and  the  Amazones,  by  the  river 
Negro.  About  100  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Orinoco,  like  the  Nile,  forms  a  sort 
of  fan,  scattered  with  a  number  of  little  islands,  which  divide  it  into  several, 
branches  and  channels,  and  oblige  it  to  discharge  itself  through  this  labyrinth 
into  the  sea  by  an  infinite  number  of  mouths,  lying  N.£.  and  S.W.  and  extend* 
iug  more  than  170  miles.  These  islands  increase  ^o  on  the  coast,  that  the 
mouths  of  the  Orinoco  are  very  numerous,  but  very  few  of  them  are  navigable. 
It  is  computed  that  these  openings  amount  to  near  50^and  only  seven  of  them 
admit  the  entrance  of  vessels,  and  these  must  not  be  of  a  large  burden.  An 
idea  of  the  prudence  and  skill  requisite  for  the  navigation  of  these  mouths  niaj 
be  formed  by  what  daily  happens  among  the  Guayanos. Indians,  who,  although 
born  on  the  islands,  and  from  subsisting  solely  on  fish,  are  so  accustomed  to 
the  intricacies  of  the  different  channels,  yet  frequently  lose  themselves,  and  arc 
obliged  to  allow  the  current  to  carry  them  out  to  sea,  and  then  to  re-enter,  not 
without  the  most  minute  observations  and  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  proper 
passage.  It  even  requires  a  considerable  skill  to  find  the  current ;  for  the  nu^ 
merous  channels  have  such  different  directions,  that,  in  the  greater  part  of 
them  no  current  at  all  is  perceptible,  and,  in  the  others,  the  eddies  or  the  winds 
give  the  currents  a  direction  up  the  river  instead  of  down.  The  compass  is 
frequently  of  no  use,  and  wlien  a  person  is  once  lost,  he  is  often  obliged  to 
wander  several  days  among  the  Guayanos  islands, .  conceiving  he  is  ascending 
the  river  when  he  is  descending,  or  thaj:  he  is  descending  when  he  is  ascending, 
and  at  length  finds  himself  at  the  very  point  from  which  he  set  out.  The  first 
of  the  mouths  which  are  navigable  is  25  miles  S.£.  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Guarapiche  river,  in  the  province  of  Cuman^.  It  is  one  of  those  which  empty 
their  water/in  the  gulph  of  Paria.  It  is  called  the  great  Manamo  in  contra^ 
distinction  to  the  little  Manamo,  which  runs  in  the  same  channel  with  it, 
nearly  to  the  sea,  and  is  navigable  for  shallops.  The  second  mouth  is  20  miles 
N.£.  of  the  first,  and  is  called  the  Pedernales.  It  runs  from  the  £•  of  the 
island  of  Guarisipa,  and  falls  into  the  sea  3  leagues  S.VV.  of  Soldier's  Island, 
which  is  situated  at  the  S.  entry  of  the  gulph  of  Paria.  It  is  only  navigable  for 
canoes,  or  at  the  most  for  shallops.  The  third  mouth  is  called  Caparo ;  it  is . 
an  arm  of  the  channel  of  Pedernales,  from  which  it  branches  off  at  SO  miles 
from  the  sea.  Its  mouth  is  in  the  southernmost  part  of  the  gulph  of  Paria,  34 
miles  S.£.  of  that  of  the  channel  of  Pedernales.  The  navigation  is  hardly  fit 
for  any  vessels  but  canoes  and  shallops.  Macareo  is  the  name  of  the  fourth 
mouth,  it  enters  the  sea  six  leagues  S.  of  Capuro,  and  is  the  channel  of  commo« 
nicatiou  between  Guayana  and  Trinidad,  and  every  thing  concurs  to  give  it  this 
advantage  exclusively.  It  is  navigable  for  moderate-sized  vessels,  its  channel 
is  exceedingly  straight  and  clear,  and  it  falls  into  the  sea  opposite  the  point  and 
river  £rin  in  Trinidad.  The  fifth  mouth  is  very  little  frequented,  on  account  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  navigation  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Indians  inhabiting  it^ 
banks.  They  are  called  Mariusas,  and  have  given  their  name  to  the  fifth  pas- 
sage of  the  Orinoco.  This  mouth  is  35  miles  £.S.£.  of  the  fourth.  Between 
Mariusas  and  the  sixth  mouth  are  several  outlets  to  the  sea^  vvhich  are  naviga^ 
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Ue  bjT  tbe  tid«  or  bj  the  floodf*  Twenty-fire  miles  more  to  the&E.  it  wliBt  k 
called  the  great  roouth  of  the  Orinoco  ;  it  bears  the  name  of  the  moath  of  ves- 
teby  (Navios)  because  it  is  the  only  one  which  admits  ships  of  900  or  300  tooi» 
Its  estent  is  six  leagues,  but  it  is  far  from  being  every  where  of  an  equal  depth. 
navigation  of  the  Orinoco  up  to  St,  2%oiiia<.— The  grand  mouth  of  the  Orindco 
is  formed  S.S.E*  by  Cape  Barima  to  which  is  in  8^  54'  lat  N.  and  the  ialand 
Cangrejos,  Iring  W.N.W.  of  the  cape.  They  are  36  miles  from  eAch' other, 
but  the  breadth  of  the  navigable  partof  the  passage  is  not  quite  three.  The  depth 
of  water  on  the  bar,  which  lies  a  little  farther  out  to  sea  than  tlie  cape,  is^flt'ebb, 

17  feet.  Immediately  on  passing  the  bar,  the  depth  on  the  ude  of  the  island  is  4 
or  6  fathoms,  whilst  on  the  side  of  the  cape  it  is  not  more  than  1|.  The  flats 
extend  from  Cangrejos  7  leagues  into  the  sea,  but  from  Cape  Barima  they  do 
not  extend  more  than  S  leagues,  ff early  one  league  from  Barima  is  a  river  of 
the  same  name  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Orinoco.  The  entrance  is  by  a 
tiarrow  channel  1|  fathom  deep.  On  the  same  shores,  S.  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
two  leagues  higher  up  than  this  river,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Amacuro,  which 
crosses  a  great  part  of  the  eastermost  territory  of  Guayana,  occupied  by  the  ca- 
puchins of  Catalonia.  Shallops  can  sail  ten  or  fifteen  leagues  up.  It  is  S.  of  the 
island  and  cape  of  Cangrejos,  which  forms,  as  has  been  before  observed,  the 
N.  coast  of  the  mouth  of  Navios  or  Vessels.  Three  leagues  above  Cangnjos 
is  the  island  of  Arenas,  which  is  small,  and  ef  a  sand^  soil.  It  is  from  13  to 
15  feet  under  water  in  spring  tides.  In  the  S.  part  of  it  is  a  channel,  which  is 
often  altered  by  the  sand,  of  which  the  bottom  is  composed.  Before  ascend- 
ing half  a  league  there  are  two  points,  called  by  the  Spaniards,  Gordas.  That 
on  the  N,  side  has  a  flat  which  runs  out  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  obstruct  the 
navigation.  Proceeding  along  the  S.  shore  of  the  Orinoco,  eight  leagues  above 
Barima,  is  the  river  Araturo,  the  source  of  which  bounds  the  savannas  of  the 
missionaries.  Irs  mouth  is  very  narrow,  but  it  is  navigable  for  10  leagues.  It 
communicates,  by  different  arms  with  the  river  Amacuro  to  the  £•  and  with  the 
Aguirse  to  the  W.  There  is  much  wood  on  its  banks,  and  some  small  islands 
bearing  its  name,  opposite  i(s  mouth.  On  the  N.  side  is  the  channel  called  Co* 
cuma.  It  discharges  itself  into  the  sea.  Eleven  leagues  above  Barima  is  die 
island  of  Pegayos,  in  the  middle  of  the  Orinoco,  but  nearest  to  its  ritiht  bank. 
Its  soil  is  white  mud, covered  with  mangles  [gu,  mangrove?]  and  ai  flood-tide  it  is 
11  feet  under  water.  It  was  formerly  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present,  and  is 
observed  to  diminish  sensibiv.  Immediately  above  the  island  of  Pagayos,  is  that 
t»f  Juncos.    It  is  the  most  E.  of  the  Itamaca  islands,  which  occupy  a  space  of 

18  leagues  in  the  Orinoco.  They  divide  the  river  into  two  branches ;  the  S. 
branch  being  called  Itamaca,  and  the  N.  Zacoopana.  Both  of  these  are  naviga- 
gable,  but  the  S.  branch,  although  the  least,  has  by  far  the  most  water.  We 
will  describe  the  Itamaca  branch  to  the  W.  point  of  the  chain  of  islands,  and 
afterwards  give  a  description  of  that  of  Zacoopana :— Tlie  £.  entrance  of  the 
Itamaca  branch,  which  is  900  fathoms  wide,  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Juncos 
and  cape  Barima  Zanica,  which  jets  out  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco. 
A  creek  called  Carapo  runs  from  the  cape  in-shore,  and  afterwards  joins  the 
river  Arature.  A  little  higher  up  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ac|uirre.  Its  source 
is  in  the  tract  of  the  missionaries  of  the  cataloniau  capuchins.  Its  mouth  is 
Tery  broad,  and  the  depth  at  10  or  12  leaj^ues  from  the  Orinoco,  is  3  fathoms. 
It  was  once  much  more  navigable  than  it  is  at  present,  but  very  trifling  repairs 
would  be  sufiicient  to  i^store  it  to  its  former  state.  As  this  river  does  not  pass 
through  any  cultivated  country,  it  is  only  frequented  by  those  who  resort  to  iu 
banks  for  wood.  The  trees  on  each  side  are  so  high,  that  the  sail  cannot  be 
Qsed,  and  vessels  consequently  avail  themselves  of  the  tide.  Two  leagues  from 
the  month  of  this  river,  in  the  midst  of  the  Orinoco,  is  the  httle  island  of  Ve- 
nadop  and  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  OriuocO|  eight  leagues  above  the  Aguirre,  is 
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the  cmk  of  CaraaiQa.,  It  proceeds  from  the  Orinoco,  rnns  bj  the  lM|ck  of  thf 
moontainSy  and  thence  take^  its  coorse  S.£.  thus  forming  of'^the  bank  of  the 
Orinoco  an  island*  on  which  the  Guayanos  Indians  have  bnilc  a  hamlet  sobject 
to.the  Indian  Gemericabe.  This  creek  or  branch  has  plenty  of  water  at  its 
entrance,  but  the  point  of  the  rising  grounds  of  Itamaca  causes  it  to  be  hardljr 
navigable  for  half  a  league.  This  creek  spreads  into  an  infinite  number  of 
branches,  and  therefore  it  mi^ht  be  of  great  use  to  a^culture,  the  neighbour- 
ing land  lying  too  high  for  inundation.^  The  Spaniards  have  recently  enter- 
tained the  project  of  driving  away  the  Guayanos  Indians,  of  building  villages, 
«nd  of  erecting  batteries  for  the  defence  of  the  Orinoco.  The  river  Itamaca^ 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Orinoco,  is  next  to  be  described.  Its  mouth  is  narroir, 
but  deep,  having  from  16  to  18  feet  water.  There  is  a  hank  in  the  Orinoco 
mnning  across  the  mouth  of  the  Itamaca,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  narroir 
passage,  which  requires,  especially  at  low  water,  great  precaution  in  the  navi- 
gation. This  river,  six  miles  from  its  mouth,  divides  into  two  braaches,  the  firs( 
of  which  goes  to  the  W.  and  runs  through  the  valleys  formed  by  the  mountains, 
the  other  runs  to  the  Savanna,  near  the  mission  of  Polomar.  The  river  is  na- 
vigable op  to  where  it  thus  branches  off,  for  small  craft  and  boats.  The  W. 
point  of  tne  Itamaca  islands  is  2^  leagues  from  the  river.  We  will  here  agaia 
descend  the  Orinoco  to  where  the  Itamaca  and  Zacoopana  branches  unite,  far 
the  purpose  of  describing  the  latter,  and  afterwards  re- ascend  in  making  the 
tour  of  the  island  of  Joncos,  leaving  it  to  our  fleet.  From  the  £•  point  of 
Juncijs  runs  out  a  flat  to  .the  N.  making  a  very  narrow  but  deep  passage  for 
vessels,  which  should  keep  close  to  the  N.  coast.  Within  the  £.  point  of  the 
island  of  Juncos,  is  that  of  Pericos,  which  has  vei^y  lately  disappeared.  It 
formed  two  channels ;  that  to  the  S.  was  almost  choked  by  the  sand,  that  to  the 
N.  was  narrow,  and  afforded  but  a  difficult  passage  for  vessels*  This  island  wai 
email  and  sandy,  it  was  seen  at  cbb>tide,  and  covered  in  the  swellings  of  the  Ori- 
noco. Its  disappearance  was  not  occasioned  by  any  earthquake  or  extraordi- 
nary inundation.  Four  leagues  above  the  point  where  was  once  the  island  of 
Pericos,  is  the  isle  of  Hogs,  which  we  leave  to  the  right,  because  it  inclines  to 
the  N.  The  navigable  channel  continues  to  the  S.  it  has  however  between  it 
and  the  shore,  a  narrow trreek  navigable  for  small  vessels.  A  league  to  the  W. 
of  the  isle  of  Hogs  is  the  channel  Laurent,  oo  the  N.  side  of  the  Orinoco.  From 
its  mouth  proceeds  a  shallow  which  crosses  half  of  the  Zacoopana  channel.  The 
Laarent,  at  its  mouth,  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  river,  but  at  a  very  little 
distance  to  the  N.  it  forms  many  ramifications,  all  of  which  are  so  shallow, 
that  only  by  one  can  small  vessels  find  egress  to  the  sea.  At  the  entrance  of 
-the  lAurent  channel  there  is  a  small  island  of  the  same  nnme  from  which  pro- 
ceeds a  flat  which  extends  to  the  mouth  of  Mateo,  which  crosses  the  Itamaca 
branch.  Mosquito  island,  situated  near  the  S*  shore,  has  from  its  £.  and  W. 
points  flats  extending  more  than  a  league.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  is  the  chan- 
nel, half  of  aleague  broad.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Abacayo  channel  runs  a  shal- 
low, extending  to  the  island  of  PaWroas.  On  the  N. coast  are  two  channels  which 
fall  into  the  sea.  Another  flat  rqns  f^om  the  island  of  Palomas,  andreachesto  the 
westernmost  point  of  the  Itamaca  islands.  At  the  mouth  of  the  channel  of  the 
island  of  Zacoopana  commences  a  flat,  running  two  leagues  to  the  W.  and  often 
filling  half  the  river*  Between  this  flat,  and  another  which  proceeds  from  the 
islaiid  of  Palomas  is  the  passage  for  vessels.  Here  the  Orinoco,  or  rather  that 
part  of  it  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  by  the  mouth  of  vessels,  forms  only  ' 
one  channel,  eight  leagues  W.  In  this  space  is  seen  tbe  moOth  of  a  lake,  on 
the  shore,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  river.  It  extends  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Piacoa.  From  the  middle  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  S.are  seen  the 
mountains  of  Meri.  We  now  come  to  the  chain  of  {little  islands  which  divide 
t\\e  channel  of  Piacoa  from  the  river.  They  extend  12  leagues  from  S.  to  W. 
Oa  the  N.  bank  is  the  mouth  of  the  little  Panigoan,  from  which  runs  a  flat  ex- 
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tending  to  the  great  Paragoan*  The  two  chiEuinels  called  Paragoan  tinit^  b«f 
fore  falling  into  tbe  sea.  Above  the  great  Paragoan  is  detached  the  arm  knovrn 
under  the  name  of  mouth  of  Pedernales,  and  which  the  Orinoco  throws  towards 
the  coast  of  Trinidad.  It  forms  the  divers  channels  from  the  Orinoco  to  that 
island,  and  proceeds  from  the  Orinoco  at  a  league  from  the  £.  point  of  Yaja. 
There  is  here  a  flat  which  crosses  half  the  river.  A  league  and  a  half  op  the 
river  are  the  Red  bogs.  This  is  the  first  place  where  the  Orinoco  re*appeariog 
to  the  N.  is  seen  Tierra  Firin6,  and  land  entirely  secured  from  the  water.  Op* 
posite  is  a  shallow,  which  runs  along  the  S.  coast,  nearly  half  a  league  from  £. 
to  W.  The  passage  for  vessels  is  here  along  the  two  banks,  but  tbe  N.  hank 
is  the  better  of  the  two^  '  In  the  middle  of  these  bogs  there  is  a  very  narrow 
channel  called  Guaritica,  by  which  shallops  can  pass  in  the  flood-tides,  or  dar- 
ing the  swelling  of  the  river,  to  a  lake  which  is  close  to  it.  A  league  higher  op 
on  the  N.  bank,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Guarapo  channel.  During  summer  it  has 
but  very  little  water,  but  nevertheless,  for  several  years  vessels  carried  on  a 
contraband  trade  in  mules,  oxen,  and  the  productions  of  Ciimana  and  Vene- 
zuela, giving  in  exchange  dry  goods.  This  channel,  excepting  at  its  mouth,  is 
very  deep,  and  admits  of  the  navigation  of  large  vessels,  but  on  account  of  the 
high  mountains  by  which  it  runs,  they  are  obliged  to  use  the  oar  or  to  be  towed. 
Two  leagues  above  Guarapo,  is  the  island  of  Araya;  it  is  of  a  moderate  size, 
and  is  close  to  the  N.  coast.  Towards  the  S*  coast  are  seen  the  cascades  of 
Piacoa,  they  are  formed  by  three  or  four  ridges  which  extend  from  the 
middle  of  the  channel  to  the  S.  coast,  but  there  is  sufficient  water  on  the 
N.  coast  for  large  vessels.  On  this  coast  was  formerly  the  mission  of 
Piacoa,  and  the  Catalonian  capuchins.  Here  is  excellent  pasture,  very  fertile 
land,  good  water,  regular  winds,  and  a  good  situation  for  agriculture.  After 
having  reviewed  the  three  islands  of  Arciba,  tbe  next  is  that  of  Iguana, 
it  is  more  than  half  a  league  from  the  N.  bank.  The  river  continues  navigable 
on  the  S.  side.  In  summer,  on  the  N.  side,  are  banks  of  sand  which  have  very 
little  water,  but  in  winter  there  are  no  obstructions.  From  the  W.  point  of 
the  island  of  Iguana,  the  small  mountain  of  Naparenia  is  only  one  league.  It 
indeed  appears  to  be  nothing  mure  than  a  high  rock.  All  this  coast  as  far  as 
the  isles  of  Iguana  and  Araya  is  full  of  sand  banks.  The  Simon's  channel, 
lying  on  the  S.  coast,  has  at  its  mouth  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort.  From  hence 
is  seen  the  island  of  St.  Vicente,  having  a  flat  on  the  £.  part^  which  crosses 
tbe  channel  unto  a  little  below  the  fortress,  but  whrch  at  full  tide  is  of  no  in- 
convenience. This  is  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  ancient  capital  of 
Guayana  before  it  was  transferred  to  Angostura.  The  distance  described  is 
therefore  50  leagues,  and  it  is  consequently  40  leagues  hence  to  St.  Thomas. 
The  Spaniards,  when  they  transfierred  the  capital  40  leagues  higher  up,  thought 
proper  to  leave  the  forts  they  destined  for  the  defence  of  Guayana,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  town.  They  are  now  seen  at  the  foot  of  a  small  hill,  one  is  called 
St.  Francis  and  the  other  £1  Padostro.  By  the  side  of  these  are  two  small 
lalies  named  £1  Zeibo  and  Baratello.  Half  a  league  lower  than  St.  Francis  is 
the  little  rivulet  of  Usupamo,  having  a  lake^  near  its  mouth.  Nearly  half  a 
league  above  the  old  town,  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  is  the  large  rock  of  Mo- 
rocoto,  it  is  rather  nearer  the  S.  bank  than  tbe  N.  and  is  visible  in  the  summer, 
but  under  water  during  the  winter*  Not  far  from  this  rock  is  the  island  of 
Mares,  and  on  th^  S.  side  is  the  rock  of  the  same  name,  and  another  called 
Hache.  The  channel  N .  of  this  island  is  preferable  to  that  on  the  other  side. 
Three  leagues  higher  on  the  S.  side,  is  point  Aramaya,  which  is  merely  a 
jetting  rock.  Opposite  this  point  are  the  three  little  islands  of  San  Miguel: 
^hey  are  all  of  stone,  with  a  little  sand  in  summer.  When  the  river  is  swelling 
they  are  nearly  under  water.  On  the  right  bank,  opposite  the  village  of  San 
Miguel,  are  two  islands  called  Chacarandy,  from  the  wood  with  which 
they  are  covered;  they  are  divided  by  only  a  narrow  channel.    The  island  of 
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IPaxardo  is  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Caroni.  It  is  3000  fathoms  long,  1387  broad.  The  W.  side  is  subject 
to  inundations.  On  the  right  bank,  and  a  league  above  this  island,  is 
the  island  of  Tomo.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  small  channel; 
and  on  the  W.  point  there  are  rocks,  and  a  flat  running  out  to  five  leagues^ 
Point  Cardinal  is  on  the  S.  side  uf  the  island,  three  leagues  above  Faxardo. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  this  point  is  a  chain  of  rocks  stretching  to 
opposite  Gurampo.  During  winter,  one  only  of  these  is  visible,  but  in  summer 
three  are  discernible  opposite  Gurampo.  There  is  a  port  formed  by  point 
Cardinal,  called  Patacon.  Gurampo  is  a  number  of  rocks  lying  five  leagues 
above  the  island  of  Faxardo,  on  the  N.  coast.  These  rocks  rorm  a  port  bear- 
ing the  same  name.  A  shallow  runs  from  this  port  nearly  N.  and  S.  with  E. 
point  Cardinal,  and  having  on  tlie  W.  extremity  three  rocks,  under  water  in 
winter.  The  island  of  Taquache  lies  half  a  league  from  Gurampo,  on  the  left 
bank.  It  is  Ij  leagues  from  E.  to  W.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  the 
island  of  Zeiba,  four  leagues  long  and  more  than  one  league  broad.  The  channel 
separating  it  from  the  mainland  has  very  little  water,  excepting  in  the  winter. 
Between  the  mainland  to  the  N.  and  the  island  of  Toquache,  there  is  a  chan- 
nel navigable  at  all  seasons.  The  river  Cucazana  on  the  £.  point  has  a  flat, 
running  a  little  to  the  W.  and  occupying  half  of  the  river.  At  the  mouth  is 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  which  nearly  joins  that  of  Taquache.  It  has  also 
a  flat  on  the  W.  point  which  is  in  many  places  visible  during  summer.  The 
Mamo  channel  has  at  its  mouth  a  flat  reaching  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the 
river,  and  seven  leagues  below  the  capital  is  another,  lying  N.  and  S«  with  the 
island  of  Mamo,  and  having  from  the  month  of  January  to  April,  only  eight 
fbet  water.  Vessels  are  obliged  to  be  lightened  in  order  to  pass,  which  is  the 
c&se  with  another  channel  which  forms  the  island  of  Mamo.  After  this  bar  is 
passed,  are  numerous  rocks  on  the  coast  and  in  the  middle  of  the  river.  The 
Currucay  points  are  but  jetting  rocks,  and  lie  three  leagues  above  port 
St.  Anne.  Nearly  opposite  these  points,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  is  a  large 
rock  named  La  Pierre  du  Kosaire.  Between  this  and  the  coast  are  several 
others.  To  the  N.  of  the  Pierre  du  Rosaire  is  a  channel  very  narrow  on 
account  of  the  rocks  Ijring  under  water,  and  stretching  to  nearly  the  coast« 
Vessels  run  great  risks  in  summer,  and  in  winter  the  current  is  so  violent  that 
if  the  wind  dies  away,  they  are  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  against  the  Pierre 
du  Kosaire.  A  league  above  this  is  a  point  of  rocks  on  the  N.  shore^  and 
some  distance  from  this  are  three  ridges  near  each  other,  and  bearing  S.  of  the 
'£.  point  of  the  island  of  Panapana.  The  island  of  Panapana  is  a  league  above 
point  Des  Lapins,  separated  from  the  S.  shore,  by  a  channel  moderately  wide, 
but  very  shallow  ip  summer.  At  the  £.  and  W.  points  there  are  flats  witli 
very  little  water  on  them.  That  of  the  W.  point  ascends  more  than  a  league, 
and  inclines  always  to  the  S.  Between  this  island,  which  is  If  league  long, 
and  the  N.  coast,  is  the  principal  channel  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  rather  narrovr 
and  pf  little  depth,  excepting  when  the  river  experiences  its  swellings.  Two 
leagues  higher  up  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Orinoco,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
Angosturita.  Two  rocks  N.  and  S.  form  this  strait.  A  little  higher  up,  and 
nearly  in  the  centre,  is  a  larpe  rock  called  Lavadcro,  that  is,  washing  place.  It 
is  visible  only  in  summer.  Between  this  and  the  S.  coast  there  is  a  little  island 
of  scones,  opposite  which  the  river  Maruanta  discharges  itself.  Point  Tinco 
,to  the  N.  and  point  Nicasio  to  the  S.  are  also  formed  of  rocks.  St.  Thomas 
the  capital  of  Spanish  Guayana,  is  the  next  place.  It  is  situate  at  the  foot  of 
a  small  .hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  There  is  a  fort  for  its  protection 
on  the  opposite  side.  This  place  is  called  Port  Raphael  and  is  the  passage  of 
communication  betweenGuayana  and  the  provinces  of  Venezuela  andCumana. 
Between  P^rt  St.  Raphael  and  the  city,  is  an  island  called  Del  Medio,  from 
^Leing  in  tjie  centre  of  the  river.    It  is  a  rock  under  water  in  winter,  but  the  N. 
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tide  is  dry  daring  rammer:  The  principal  channel  is  between  this  isknd  and 
the  citj.  It  has  at  ebb  tide  f  00  feet  of  water,  and  about  50  more  at  flood. 
In  summinfr  up  this  description^  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  from  the  junction  of 
the  Apure  [or  Assure]  witti  the  Orinoco  to  St.  Thomas,  they  reckon  80  leagues. 
In  all  this  space  no  other  important  river  falls  into  the  Orinoco  on  the  S.  save  the 
Caura  and  Caucapabia.  It  is  however  true,  that  from  its  source  it  receives 
■almost  all  the  rivers  by  its  left  shore,  and  from  the  Assure  it  receives  others 
which  eusure  it  from  thence  to  Guayana  all  the  commerce  of  the  S.  plains. 
The  navigation  of  all  the  upper  part  of  the  Orinoco  is  very  far  from  being  as 
easy  and  safe  as  the  size  of  the  river  would  make  one  imagine.  Scattered  with 
islands  which  obstruct  the  channel,  and  which  throw  its  bed  sometimes  to  the 
right  bank,  and  sometimes  to  the  left ;  filled  with  rocks  of  all  sizes  and  heights, 
of  which  some  are  consequently  even  with  the  water,  and  others  of  a  depth 
more  or  less  alarming  according  to  the  season,  subject  to  terrible  squalls  t  the 
Orinoco  cannot  be  navigated  but  by  good  pilots,  and  with  vessels  of  a  certain 
construction  and  size  t  though,  be  it  observed,  that  this  description  relates  here» 
peculiarly  to  the  navigation  from  Guayana  to  the  Orinoco,  and  from  the  mouth 
of  Meta  to  the  capital.— From  the  enchanting  variety  of  its  banks,  the  naturalist 
must  be  enraptured  with  the  navigation  of  this  river.  Its  banks  are  frequently 
bordered  by  forests  of  majestic  trees,  which  are  the  resort  of  birds  of  the  most 
beautiful  plumage  and  exquisite  melody.  Various  species  of  monkeys  contribute 
by  their  cries,  their  leaps,  and  gambols,  to  the  embellishment  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  The  savages  inhabiting  the  woods,  content  in  sharing  the  possession 
with  the  wild  beasts,  are  fed  by  the  same  fruits  as  the  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
living  in  perfect  harmony  with  them,  neither  inspiring  fear  nor  feeling  appre* 
hension.  In  some  parts,  the  eye,  no  longer  confined  iu  its  view  by  the  foliage 
of  the  forest,  roves  over  extensive  plains,  which  burst  upon  the  sight  in  luxuriant 
verdure,  covered  with  excellent  pasture,  and  extending  HO  or  SO  leagues.— Im- 
portance of  this  river— Volume  and  rapidity  of  its  water,  and  its  annual  swell. 
—The  Orinoco,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
world.  -M.  de  Humboldt  observes,  that  the  mouth  of  the  Amazonas  is  much 
more  extended  than  that  of  the  Orinoco,  but  the  latter  river  is  of  equal  const- 
deration  with  respect  to  the  volume  of  water  which  it  has  in  the  interior  of  the 
continent ;  for  at  200  leagues  from  the  sea,  it  has  a  bed  of  from  2500  to  3000 
fathoms,  without  the  interruption  of  a  single  isle.  Its  breadth  before  St.  Thomas 
is  3860  fathoms,  and  its  depth,  at  the  same  place,  according  to  the  measurement 
made  by  order  of  the  king  in  1734,  in  the  month  of  March,  the  season  when  its 
waters  are  at  the  lowest,  was  65  fathoms.  This  river,  like  the  Nile  and  others, 
has  an  annual  swell.  This  commences  regularly  in  April,  and  ends  in  August. 
All  the  month  of  September  it  remains  with  the  vast  body  of  water  it  has 
acquired  the  five  preceding  months,  and  presents  a  spectacle  astonishingly 
grand.  With  this  mcrease  of  water  it  enlarges,  as  it  were,  its  natural  limits, 
making  encroachments  of  from  90  to  30  leagues  on  the  land.  The  rise  of  the 
river  is,  opposite  to  St.  Thomas,  30  fathoms,  but  it  is  greater  in  proportion  to 
^he  proximity  to  the  sea;  it  is  perceptible  at  350  leagues  from  its  mouth,  and 
never  varies  more  than  one  fathom.  It  is  pretended  in  the  country,  that  there 
is  every  25  years  a  periodical  extraordinary  rise  of  an  additional  fathom. 
The  beginning  of  October  the  water  begins  to  fall,  leaving  imperceptibly  the 
plains,  exposing  in  its  bed  a  multitude  of  rocks  and  islands.  By  the  end  of 
February  it  is  at  its  lowest  ebb,  continuing  so  till  the  commencement  of  April. 
During  this  interval,  the  tortoises  deposit  themselves  on  the  places  recently 
exposed,  but  which  are  still  very  humid ;  it  is  then  that  the  action  of  the  son 
toon  developes  in  the  egg  the  prmciples  of  fecundity.  The  Indians  resort  from 
all  parts  with  their  families,  in  order  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  food,  drying  the 
tortoises,  and  extracting  an  oil  from  their  eggs,  which  they  either 
make  use  of  for  themselves  or  sell.  The  water  of  the  Orinoco  is  potabJeip 
and  even  some  medicinal   virtaes   are    attributed    to    it.— Its  tidea^  and 
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peculiar  animals  inhabiting  it.— Though  the  tide  is  very  strong  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  it  is  so  broken  and  obstructed  by  the  numerous  channels 
through  which  it  passes,  that  before  the  town  cff  St.  Thomas  it  is  scarcely 
perceptible,  or  rather  there  is  no  tide  at  all  so  high  up,  excepting  in  summer, 
or  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea.  The  Orinoco  abounds  in  fish  of  various 
descriptions,  but  these,  although  they  bear  the  same  name  as  the  fishes 
of  Europe,  are  found  not  to  correspond  precisely  with  tt)em  in  their 
nature  or  quality.  The  amphibious  auimals  -Me  also  curious,  and  worthy  of 
notice. 

Page  52. 

LoDGiNo;  Apartment: — He  lets  lodgings,  who  offers  bed- rooms  only  for 
hire:  lie  lets  apartments  who  offers  sitting-rooms  besides.  An  apartment  is  a 
set  of  rooms.  In  my  apartment  the  lodging  is  good.  Those  who  have  *'  cham- 
bers^ in  the  inns  of  court,  have  apartments  where  they  are  usually  better 
accommodated  with  sitting-rooms  than  with  lodgings. 

V 

Page  56,  64. 

Gun-powder:— The  first  and  second  volumes  of  Watson's  CAemiVa^  Essayt 
contain  two  valuable  discourses  on  the  discovery  and  composition  of  gun* 
powder.  See  particularly  vol.  i,  essai/ 10.— Also,  Biograpkia  Brit,  i.  Duten^ 
Origine  des  dicouvertes,  &c.  ch.  iii.  §  10. — Franc.  Sweerti, 

Page  58. 

Comport  :— One  of  the  correspondents  of  a  nespectable 'periodical  miscel- 
lany, now  discontinued,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  lovers  of  that  species  of  lite- 
rature, (the  Atheuaumt)  addresses  the  following  philological  observations  on 
this  word  to  the  editor  of  that  publication.  :-*^*'  A  correspondent  has  favoured 
your  readers  with  some  remarks  on  the  words  comfort  and  comfortable^ 
which  appear  to  me  in  many  respects  just:  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that 
his  deBiiition  of  comfort  is  faulty  in  being  made  so  large,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  his  paper  is  occupied  in  limitations.  '  The  possession  and  enjoyment  of  what 
a  man  wants,  and  the  exemption  from  all  incumbrances,'  is  a  description  so 
comprehensive,  that  it  can  correspond  with  nothing  less  than  a  term  denoting 
liappiness  in  general ;  for  in  what  else  does  happiness  consist?  If  the  supply  of 
want  be  essential  to  comfort,  your  correspondent  may  well  assert  that  pomfort 
is  a, very  different  thing  to  (jiftVsrent  people;  for  what  so  v;igue.  and  vajiinus  as 
human  wants  ?  I  was  lately  told  of  a  rich  citizen  who  was  making  heavy  com- 
plaint of  the  high  price  of  pine-apples.  '  You  know,*  says  he,  '  when  One  has  a 
few  friends  to  dinner,  one  iikes  to  make  them  comfortable;  so,  having  a  party 
last  week,  I  sent  for  a  brace  of  pines ;  and,  wo6ld  you  believe  it,  I  was 
charged  six  guineas  for  (hem,  and  they  were  not  fit  to  eat.*  If  the  comfort 
of  his  guests  after  a  dinner  of  turtle  and  venison  depended  upon  pineapples,  I 
wonder  how  many  degrees  of  want  must  he  placed  between  them  and  the 
labourer  who  makes  a  comfortable  meal  with  his  family  upon  a  dish  of  potatos 
with  a  slice  of  bacon  !  It  is  a  mighty  comfortable  thing  m  a  cold  morning  to  step 
out  of  bed  upon  a  bed-side  carpet,  and  if  our  volunteers  should  he  called  out  to 
a  winter  campaign,  I  doubt  several  of  them  would  sadly  miss  such  an  indi]kl- 
gence ;  but  I  suppose  few  french  conscripts  ever  heard  of  such  a  piece  of 
i'urniture.  With  respect  to  ificum^rancesy  I  think  1  know  sonie  men  who  would 
iTonsider  a  wife  and  half-a-dozen  children  in  a  small  house  as  the  greatest 
incumbrances  in  nature,  and  totally  incompatible  with  every  idea  of  comfort ; 
but  the  pious  Melanchthon  wrote  works  of  profound  learning  in  perfect  tran<^ 

fiobittjKon  €xtiftot,  NN 
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quillity  while  he  wis  rockinj^  the  cradle  with  one  foot;  and  ftiany  a  practical 
philosopher  among  oar  mechanics  it  ahle  to  fbrget  both  wife  and  brats  over  a 
pipe  and  a  pot  of  porter*  lo  speaking  of  comfort  a^so/u^e/y,  your  correspondent 
says,  *  the  most  general  wants  of  mankind,  and  the  most  comprehensive  rules  of 
convenience,  are  to  be  regarded ;'  but  as  soon  as  we  ^uit  the  limits  of  what  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  life  and  health,  we  find  such  interminable 
diversities,  that  this  limitation  stands  for  nothing.  The  absolute  comforts  of  an 
inhabitant  of  London  or  Paris,  and  of  a  Kamtchatkan,  bear  scarcely  any 
relation  if  positive^  considered :  I  therefore  think,  that  if  the  word  will  admit 
of  a  precise  definition,  it  hiust  turn  upon  negative  qualities.  Whenever,  from 
any  cause,  external  or  internal,  bodily  or  mental,  we  are  brought  into  a  state  of 
uneasiness,  we  feel  the  want  of  its  removal ;  and  when  this  is  effected,  the 
change  produces  relative  comfort,  Thas,  one  wlio  comes  in  from  abroad  wet 
lind  cold,  is  rendered  eonif'ortable  by  dry  clothes  and  a  good  fire;  and  the 
mother  who  is  under  apprei tensions  ^r  tb&  safety  of  her  son  at  sea,  is  cotih 
forted  by  the  news  of  the  ship's  arrival  in  port.  Comfort,  indeed,  in  its  sense 
of  consolation^  always  implies  relief  frond  preceding  suffering ;  and  I  suspect 
that  the  use  of  the  word  for  positive  good  is  a  mere  abuse  of  language.  It 
probably  has  arisen  from  the  figure  of  speech  which  consists  in  diminution  or 
disparagement,  and  i^  the  result  either  of  affectation  or  of  querulousoes8# 
If,  therefore,  an  Englishomn  terms  comforts  of  life,  what  another  would  call 
blessings  or  enjm/menti,  it  is,  perhaps,  only  a  consequence  of  the  coldness  and 
mingled  discontent  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  regard  the  advantages  he 
possesses,  looking  upon  them  merely  as  alleviatious  of  that  human  lot  which 
would  otherwise  be  intolerable.  For  t1iat  there  is  any  essential  difference  in 
his  estimate  of  goods  and  evils  from  that  of  other  people  in  a  similar  state  of 
society,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe.  Where  is  the  country  in  which  to  eat  and 
drink  well,  to  be  decently  clad,  to  be  protected  from  the  jnclemencies  of  the 
seasons,  to  be  waited  upon,  to  be  excused  from  toilsome  and  disagreeable 
occupations,  are  not  reckoned  among  the  most  desirable  things  in  life  ?  and  the 
name  given  to  the  aggregate  of  these  is  immaierial* 
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Page6^f64. 

CAVB,-^Cell).-^The  sense  in  which  these  words  are  esteeitied  synonymoos  is 
thftt  of  the  retired  dwelling  of  some  religious  person.  Cave  is  a  habitation  under 
ground,  made  there  by  art  or  nature.  Cell  i^  a^  little  dwelling  raised  above 
groiiod;^   We  dig,  or  excavate,  a  cave ;  we  build  a  cell. 

"  Through  this  a  cave  was  dug  with  vast  expense.''       (Ortdek.) 

"  Then  did  religion,  in  a  lazy  cell, 

In  empty^  airy,  conteitiplations,  dwell.'''  (DenHam.) 

"  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid 

The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleeps**      .  (Gray  ) 

Pfl^c  66, 126,  468. 

• 

A  ThousAkd  to  one  :*— The  teltt  of  the  5th  edition  (1720),  says  *^  an  hundred 
thousand  to  one/*  Innumerable  problems  might  be  given  for  determining  the 
lavtos  of  chajice  :  but  the  solution  of  them  would  swell,  beyond  all  due  limits, 
that  sort  of  annotation  whose  chief  design  is  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  princi- 
plea  on.  which  the  doctrine  of  chances  is  founded,  together  with  the  demonstra- 
tion of  silch  general  problems  as  adroit  of  the  most  extensive  application.  Those, 
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however,  who  wish  for  farther  information  can  have  recoarse  to  the  writing  of 
D£  MoivRE,  J.  Bbrmouilli,  T.  SiicpsoNy  &c.  but  particularly  the  former^ 
who  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  other  writer  on  this  subject.  Nevertheless, 
in  addition  to  the  problems  given  m  page  465,  one  other  should  be  noticed,  as 
being  one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  abstruse,  in  the  whole  .tlieory  of 
chance :  it  was  6rst  solved  by  Beniouilli,  and  afterwards  to  greater  exactness 
by  De  Moivre.  The  former  introduces  his  solution  of  it  with  observing : 
**  Hoc  est  illud  proklema^  quod  etuigandutn  hoc  loco  propo$ui,  postquamjam  par , 
vicennitttu  pretsi,  et  ct{jus  turn  novitas,  turn  summa  utilitas  cum  pari  adjuncta  ^ 
difficiiUate  Omnibus  reUgdit  Hujus  doctrinal  capitibus  pondus  et  pretium  supers 
addere  potest,'*  Such,  therefore,  being  the  opinion  of  that  eminent  mathema* 
tician  concerning  this  problem,  perhaps  the  present  additional  note  ought  not 
to  be  concluded  without  giving  the  solulion  of  it ;  more  particularly  as  Dr 
Moivre,  though  be  pursued  the  investigation  to  a  greater  degree  of  accuracy, 
has  contented  himself  with  stating  the  rules,  witboat  giving  any  demonstration 
of  them. 

Proposition :— Supposing  a  very  groat,  number  of  trials  to  be  made  concern* 
ing  any  event,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  probability  there  is  that  the  pro* 
portion  of  the  number  of  times  it  will  hapfien  to  the  number  of  times  it  will  fail 
m  those  trials  will  differ  less  than  by  very  small  assigned  limits  from  the  pro- 
bability of  its  happening  to  the  probability  of  its  failing  in  a  single  triaL 

Solution  : — JLet  the  probabilities  of  happening  and  failing  be  equal,  and  the 
number  of  trials  be  n.    Let  L  and  L  also  be  the  two  terms  equally  distant,  by 

the  interval  /,  from  the  middle  term  of  the  binomial  1  +  l)",  and  s  the  sum  of 
the  terms  included  between  L  and  L,  together  with  the  extremes;  then  if.it  be 
a  very  great  number,  the  probability  that  the  event  happens  neither  more  fre* 

quently  than  ^  ti  -|-  /;  nor  more  tarely  than  -.  n  —  /  times  will  be  =  —  But 

if  the  probability  of  its  happening  to  the  probabilitj  of  its  failing  id  any  one  trial 
be  as  a  to  6,  let  L  and  R  be  the  two  terms  equally  distant  by  the  interval  /  from 

the  greatest  term  of  the  binomial  a  +  bY'*  ^^^  let  S  be  the  sum  of  the  terms 
included  between  L  and  R,  together  with  the  extremes^  then  will  the  proba* 

bility  that  the  event  happens  neither  more  frequently  than  ,.°"  _  -|*  /  times^ 

a  +  6 

nor  more  rarely  than .»  /  times  be  rightly  expressed  by 


a  +  b  a +  6> 

These  are  the  rules  given  byDE  Motvrs  for  the  solution  of  this  very  difficult 
proposition,  which,  he  observes,  are  founded  on  the  common  principles  of  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  and  therefore  require  no  demonstration.  This  is  certainly 
true,  so  far  as  regards  the  general  principles  of  the  solution,  but  the  metliod  of 
determining  the  values  of  s  and  S  are  by  no  means  so  obvious.  In  this,  indeed, 
consists  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  solution ;  and  as  De  Moivre  has  omitted  the 
process  by  which  he  obtained  those  values,  it  will  be  necessary  to  supply  the 
omission  by -inserting  the  following  lemma,  which  is  derived  from  Simpsoi<'s 
treatise  '*  On  the  nature  and  lavs  of  chance.** 

Xemma:— To  6nd  the  sum  of  the  series  1  x  3  X  3  X  4  continued  to  f  terms. 


Solution : — Let  the  series  be  =  P,  and  its  hyp.  log.  =  x  —  a  •  log.  x  4*  A  « 
4-  B  -1 1-  "J^^-  'hen  will  *+l  — a.tog.  jp  +  l  +  A  .*+  1  +  B 


D 


"V  <  ?'j-^""    s    >&<#  =  log,  1  •  8  .  S  ....  *.  *  +  l£=log.  P  +log. 
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TTl.  and  '"^^^  log.  ii-*    +  A  +  C.7n\-  -»-  +  D  . 

jftpl^— »  — .  X  -^  +,  &c.  =  0.     But  the  fluxion  of  the  log.  of   -  ^"  u 

^.   whoseflueutb  ,"«    -  f^  +  ill!  -  fl^  +.  &c.    The .bov. 
jr*  +  «  2  3  4 

aeries,  therefore,  converted  into  simple  terms  will  be  1  —  -^    -j j-  — 

t—  +,  &c.  «*-»  + -—  -I -—  — ,  &c.  +  A—  C4r-« 

4  3  o  4! 

5  E  jr-^  +  6  E  *  -»  — ,  &c.    Hence,  by  equating  the  homologous  terms,  A 

11  1 

will  be  found  =  —  1,  «  =  —  — ,    C  s=^     j  D  =  o,  E  =  —      ^    .    ,    ■! 

2  S.4  S.4.0.P 

E  =  0.  G  = 1— — •   &c.  and  consequently  the  above  expression  will  be 

'  6.  6  .  6  .  ? 

chan|pdinto~»-tog.4r-..r  +  B  +  2--.^  +  -i^ 

\ 
=  Iog.P.  If  4r  he  supposed  =  1,  this  equation  will  becomes:—  1  +B  +  -— 

therefore  Ihe log.  P  =*+ J  log.ar  — jr+1—    75  +  SSo   ""'    ^  ^ 

^^  ..  .  4-  M.  — ,  &G.    Now  the  number  whose  hyp.  log.  is  1  ii, 

1  1  1 

=  2.71898  &c.,  the  number  whose  hyp.  log.  is  -j^  —  gg^JT  +  'iJeo? 

— .  ice,  is  1  +  —  +    — "    \  ■;  +,    &c.    (ace    Cotes's  flam. 

*  ^  12  0?  ^  288jr*         51B40*>  ^'  ^ 

Mtfns.  Prop.  i.  Schol,  S«),  and  the  number  whose  hyp,  log.  is  ^""'12  + 

--: .  i&c  is  easily  found  to  be  2.5066  &c.  which  Mr.  Stirling  has  proved  to 

360      '  "^ 

be  the  square  root  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  whose  radius  is  unity.    I^ 
this  circumference  be  denoted  by  c,  the  series  1  +  — -  +         -    — ,&cbjf 

.#/,  and  the  number  2.71828  &c.  by  w,  then  we  shall  have  ■   —  ^  ^ 

c  P.    But  when  jp  is  a  very  great  number,  the  series  denoted  by  d  becomes 

^«  

inconsiderable;  and  P  in  this  case  will  be  nearly  =  ^      x  V  ex. 
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Page  60,  70,  90, 115, 133, 162. 175. 

Verses  as  supposed  to  b«  written  by  Alexanbkr  SelkikXi  during  his  iolitftrj 
abode  io  the  island  of  Juan  Fernandei. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  sarrey^ 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute;  ' 

From  the  centre  ell  round  to  the  sea, 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute. 
Oh  solitude !  where  are  thy  charms, 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  place. 
I  am  out  of  humanity's  reach, 
I  must  finish  my  journey  alone. 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech, 
I  start  at  the  sound  of  mine  own. 
The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain 
My  form  with  indiffenence  see; 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man, 
Their  tameness  is  shocking  to  me. 
Society,  friendship  and  love. 
Divinely  bestowM  upon  man. 
Oh !  had  1  the  wings  of  a  dove, 
How  soon  would  [  taste  you  again. 
My  sorrows  I  then  might  assuage 
In  the  ways  of  religion  and  truth ; 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age, 
And  be  cheered  by  the  sallies  of  youth. 
Religion  1  what  treasure  untold 
Resides  in  that  heavenly  word ! 
More  precious  than  silver  o^nd  gold. 
Or  all  4hat  this  earth  can  anord. 
But  the  sound  of  the  church-going  bell 
These  vallies  and  rocks  never  heard, 
Never  8igh*d  at  the  sound  of  a  knell. 
Or  smil*d  when  a  sabbath  appeared. 
Ye  winds !  that  have  made  me  your  sport. 
Convey  to  this  desolate  shore 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 
Of  a  Imid  1  shall  visit  no  more. 
My  friends,  do  they  now  and  then  send 
A  wish  or  a  thought  after  me  ? 
Oh !  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend, 
Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see. 
How  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind  ! 
ComparM  with  the  speed  of  its  flight;  , 
The  tempest  itself  lags  hebinds, 
And  the  swift  winged  arrows  of  light. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 
In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there ; 
Butt  alas  1  recollection  at  hand 
Soon  hurries  me  back  to  despair. 
But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest. 
The  beast  is  laid  down  iu  his  lair ; 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest, 
'And  I  to  my  cabin  repair. 
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There**  mercy  in  every  place. 
And  mercy,  encouragmg  thought ! 
'         Gives  even  affliction  a  ffmce, 
•  And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot. 

PagelZ. 

Cat:— With  the  generic  description  of  this  animal  given  in /of o,  the  critical 
reader  may  find  pleasure  in  comparing  the  two  following  characters,  hy  a  master 
and  hy  his  pupil:  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  es^ist  as  to  the  point  of 
latinity,  the  Editor  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  vigor  and  spirit,  as  well  as  origin- 
ality, the  advantage  is  clearly  with  the  former. 

LiNN£U8. — **  Habitat  in  Europae  australis  sylvis— moribus  congenenim. 
Tranquilla  ore  molat,  caudam  erigit,  ezcitata  agilissime  scandit :  irata  fremit 
odore  amhrosiaco :  oculi  noctn  lucent.  Pupilii  interdiu  perpendicuiari,  ob- 
longH:  noctu  teretif  ampliata:  unguibus  complicatis  incedit :  parc6  hibit— - 
stercus  sepelit,  clamando  rizandoque  misere  amat :  in  praedam  intenta  caudam 
inovet :  murom  leo :  pacattt  in  comessantibas,  carnes  piscesque  edit :  calida, 
'salsd  vegetabilia  respuit;  os,  instante  tempestate,  roanu  lavat:  dorsum  in 
tenebris  electrisat ;  in  altum  acta  decidit  in  pedes.  Delectatur  maro,  nepete, 
valeriano." 

GRAt. — "  Domesticus  param  docilis,  subdolus,  aduiatorius :  domino  dorsum, 
latera,  caput  afFricare  amat.  Junior  mire  lusihus  deditus  &  jocis :  adultus 
tranquillior.— Bis  quotannis  faeraina  (vere  scilicet  &  autumno)  &  aliquando 
saepius,  mnrem  ejulando  appellat,  mordet,  &  ad  venerem  quasi  compellat: 
dies  55  uterym  gerit :  pullos  circiter  6  parit,  quos  mas  saepe  devorat,  aliquando 
&  ipsa  mater.  Mammae  8. — Penis  brevis,  giande  conicd  retrorsuni  aculeatd. 
Dentes  30  potius  ad  laceranduni  quam  ad  rodendum  aut  masticandum  parati. 
•—Colore  variat:  totusniger:  totus  albus ;  cinerens  maculis  fasciisque  nigris; 
rufus  maculis  roagis  saturate  rufis:  bicolor  albo-niger;  tricolor  albo,  nigro, 
rufoque  varius,  ^c.  tres  autem  aliae  principales  varietates.'' 

The  generality  of  persons  who  harbour  these  fertcious  vermin  about  their 
dwellings,  seem  not  aware  that  the  cat  is  as  liable  as  the  dog  to  that  dreadful 
opprobrium  medicortuny  hydrophobia.  A  striking  example  has  been  recently 
furnished  of  the  efficacy  of  the  cautery  in  cases  of  the  bites  of  mad  animals; 
and  at  the  same  time  an  example  of  {he  danger  of  the  insignificant  remedies 
which  a  false  pity  too  often  substitutes  for  that  process.  Of  two  persons  bitten  at 
Charenton,  in  France,  almost  at  the  same  instant  by  a  mad  cat,  one  being  cau- 
terized immediately  after  the  wound,  did  not  suffer  the  least  inconvenience; 
the  other  to  whom  they  contented  themselves  with  applying  a  blister,  died  of 
the  hydrophobia.  This  example  is  the  more  striking,  as  the  individual  who  fell  a 
vietim  was  a  child  aged  only  thirteen  years,  upon  whose  complaint  the  imagi- 
nation could  not  have  had  much  influence ;  and  the  person  who  has  been  saved 
from  the  hydrophobia  is  a  woman  of  mature  age,  whom  her  neighbours  and 
friends  had  not  spared  from  any  one  of  the  fears  and  inquietudes  which  her 
accident  was  calculated  te  Excite,  not  disguising  from  her  the  sad  end  of  her 
companion  in  misfortunes,  with  which  she  was  made  acquainted  in  all  its 
details.  It  cannot  be  coo  often  repeated  that  the  cautery  is  the  certain  means 
for  preventing  hydrophobia ;  the  only  means  whose  efficacy  experience  has 
proved;  and  that  all  the  otl>ers  are  doubtful,  insignificant,  and  'dangerous 
besides,  inasmuch  as  they  prevent  recourse  being  had  to  the  cautery. 

Bacon  tells  us  that  **  the  age  of  i  the  cat  terminates  between  6  and  10.*' 
What  Juvenal  says  of  tyrants  (Sat,  x,  112,)  is  true  of  cats — that  seldom  do 
they  die  a  natural  death. 

**  Ad  generum  cerem  sine  cade  et  mdnere  pauca 
Descendunt  felet  et  siccd  morte  fruuntur.** 
But  if  they  escape  the  hand  df  violence  they  hold  out'  beyond  the  period 
assigned  by  Bacon.     Witness—  ^ 
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Epitapkiwn  feiis, 

Fasa  annis  morboque  grcni  mitissimafolis 

Infernos  tandem  cogor  adire  lacus : 

Et  mihi  subridens  Proserpina  dixit,  "  habeto 

Elysios  soles  Eit/siumque  nemus^ 

Sed  bene  si  meruifacilis  regina  silentHm 

Da  mifU  saltern  und  nocte  redire  domum  ; 

Nocte  redire  domum  dominoq ;   h^c  dicere  in  aurem, 

Te  tuafido  etiam  trans  Stt/ga  felis  amat. 

JkcettUfeUs  anno  MDCCLVI,  visit  annos  liv,  menses  ii,  dies  i  v^ 

Epitaph  of  cat,  translated. 

With  age  o*erwheliD*df  Heep  sunk  in  dire  dieeafe. 

At  last  I  visit  the  infernal  shades : 

Fair  Prossrpihe  with  smiles  disposed  to  please. 

Said  "  welcome  Tabby  to  th'  elysian  glades.'' 

But  ah !  I  cried,  rai)()  queen  of  silent  sprites, 

Grant  me  once  more  to  view  ray  late  dear  home : 

Once  more ;  to  tell  the  man  of  studious  nif^hts, 

^'  I  loye  thee,  faithful  still,  though  distant  hr  I  roam.^ 

Page  77. 

Run  LET.«— £rra/a:  for  runlet  read  rune/Iet^for  48  read  18  gallons.  Winep 
measure  is  thus  given  in  the  schools:  18  gallons=:;il  rundlet;  1|  rundlet^ 
1  barrel;  1|  barrel;;;;!  tierce;  IJ  tierce  (63 gaIlons}=l  hogshead. 

Page  83. 
Dolpn;N.---See  iBaJuil  ^^ronicle:  xxvii,  306. 

Page  93. 
^Qband-goose.— For  ^fijxsi}  read  gan^* 

Page  108. 

PENGum.— £rra/«m :  for  alea,  read  alca.  f n  the  little  auk  {Alca  nlle) 
the  solvent  glands  are  spread  over  a  greater  extent  of  burface  than  in  any  other 
bird  that  lives  on  animal  food,  and  the  form  of  the  digestive  organs  is  peculiar 
to  itself.  Tlie  cardiac  cavity  appears  to  be  a  direct  continuation  of  the  (Eso- 
phagus, distinguished  from  it  by  tlie  termination  of  the  cuticular  lining,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  solvent  glands.  This  cavity-  is  continued  down  witii 
very  gradual  enlargement  below  the  liver,  and  is  then  bent  up  to  the  right  side, 
and  terminates  in  a  gizzard :  when  the  cavity  is  laid  open,  the  solvent  glands 
«re  seen  at  its  upper  ^art,  every  where  sur^-ounding  it,  but  lower  down  they 
lie  principally  on  the  posterior  surface,  and  where  it  is  bent  upwards  towards 
the  right  side  they  are  entirely  wanting.  The  gizzard  has  a  portion  of  its 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  opposite  each  other,  covered  with  a  horny 
«uticle.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the  digestjve  organs  of  this  bird,  appears 
to  be  fitted  for  economizing  the  food ;  which  may  be  rendered  more  necessary 
in  a  bird  that  spends  a  portion  of  the  year  in  the  frozen  regions  pf  this  north 
mhare  suppUei  of  npiirisbmeDt  must  be  precarious^ 
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Page  112. 

Bushel.— The  ettablisbnient  of  onifomi  weights  nnd  memnres  throo^ioDt 
the  realm,  has  engaged  the  atteotioo  of  the  leei^latare  Moce  a  rerj  early 
period.    The  statute  book  from  the  9th  of  Hevrt  III.  abounds  with  acts  of 
parliament  enacting  anifoimity;  hot  every  act  complains  that  the  pteceding 
sututes  bad  been  ineffectual.    A  select  committee  of  the  hr^use  of  commoos 
was  appointed  in  the  year  1758  to  enquire  into  die  original  standards,  and  to 
consider  the    laws  relating  thereto;    which  committee   made  two  reports, 
wherein  is  contained  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  with  re^rd  to  ibe 
enquiry  into  what  were  the  original  standards  of  weights  and  measures.    In 
the  year  1765,  bills  were  brougb^  in  tunmled  on  these  report?;  but  the  an- 
timely  prorogation  of  parliament  prevented  the  attainment  of  the  end  so  much, 
and  so  wisely  desired.    These  proceedings  ha#e  formed  the  subject  of  reference 
to  another  select  committee  appointed  in  the  present  parliament ;  which  has 
agreed  upon  avery  elaborate  historical  report,  and  sundry  resolutions,  ordered  to 
be  printed  Ist  July,  1814.  These  serve  as  the  ground-work  of  a  bill  now  in  pro- 
gress through  the  luiuse  of  commons;  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  at  length 
prove  an  efficient  remedy  for  the  confusion  tliat  has  arisen  in  this  matter. 
Meanwhile  it  appears  that  in  an  act  of  the  51st  of  Hemrt  III.  entituted 
**Juua  paniiet  cervisiae^"  it  is.declared ''  an  english  penny  called  the  sterling, 
round  without  clipping,  should  weigh  32  grains  of  wheat,  well  dried  andgatliered 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  ear;  20  pence  to  make  an  ounce,  12  ounces  a  pound, 
8  pounds  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  8  gallons  a  Imthel  of  London.    This  is  one  of 
the  earliest  attempts  to  establish  a  mode  of  connecting  capacity  with  weight: 
but  nothing  can  be  more  rude  and  uncertain  than  to  determine  the  size  of  a 
measure  by  a  certain  number  of  vegetable  products  that  must  vary  accordint; 
to  soil  and  season.     It  farther  appears  that  the  s:aIiou  or  fth  of  the  Winchester 
bushel  as  fixed  hy  the  act,  J3th  and  14th  of  William  and  Mart  ousht  to 
contain  268.803  cubical  inches,  and  the  bushel  consequently  2150.42  inches. 
The  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating  60  times  in  a  minute  of  time  in  the  latitude 
of  London  (see  pnge  496)  has  been  ascertained  to  be  between  39. 1 26  and 
39.13  inches,  of  which  the  standard  yard  comprises  S6-    The  dimensions  of 
the  Winchester  bushel  are  fixed  by  law;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  for  work- 
men to  make  it  truly  cylindrical  according  to  the  prescribed  dimensionst  so 
tliat  the  practical  method  of  adjusting  newjmade  measures  i^,  to  fill  the  stand- 
ard measure  in  the  Exchequer,  or  other  places,  with  water,  nnd  then  bale  tliat 
water  into  those  which  are  brought  for  examination.    It  is  no  less  strange  than 
true,  that  the  manufacturers  of  weights  and  measures  are  in  the  prevalent 
habit  of  proviug  the  same  not  by  the  standard  at  the  exchequer,  but  by  a 
duplicate  kept  at  Guildhall,  in  London,  with  which  consequently  the  greater 
part  of  the  measures  in  use  throughout  the  kingdom  tally,  whereas  this  Guildhall 
standard  differs  from  that  at  the  Exchequer,  in  the  proportion  of  224  to  272; 
and  moreover  cannot  be  resorted  to  legally,  for  no  law  or  statute  refers  to  it. 
Farther,  the  Exchequer  is  deficient  in  no  less  than  ten  different  measures  to 
make  up  a  complete  set :  and  some  tradesmen  have  set  the  magistrates  at 
defiance  touching  tljose  measures  for  which  there  are  no  legal  standards  in 
existence. 

An  Account  of  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  remaining  in  the  Court  tf 

Receipt  of  Exchequer.    22  June,  1814. 

One  of  a  Bushel,  '^ 

One  of  a  Gallon,   f     „r.    .     ^ 

One  of  a  Quart,    f    Wmdiester  measure. 

One  of  a  Pint,       3 
One  of  a  Bnshel,  Coal  measure. 
One  of  a  Gallon,  Wine  measure. 
One  of  an  £11,  and  one  of  a  Vard. 
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lbs. 
Ooeofsel 
Od«  of  28  I 
One  of  14  I 

One  of  7  ^    Bell-fashioned,  Avoirdupois  weights. 
One  of  4 
One  of   S 
One  of    1^ 

A  pile  of  flat  w^i^hts  from  81bs.  to  1  dram  Avoirdnpois. 
A  nest  of  cuf)  weights  from  256  ounces  to  1  dram  Iroj. 

The  above  weights  and  measures  are  all  of  Queen  £lizabetr,  (except  the  wine 
gallon  which  is  Queen  An3<*s,)  and  the  coal  bushel,  which  is  King  Georoe  the 
Second*s.  The  whole  of  the  fees  for  a  set  of  weights  and  measures,  as  paid 
into  court,  is  one  pound  fourteen  shillings. 

Page  11 2t  297. 

Bread. — ^Tbe  editor  has  referred  to  Horne-Tooke*s  origin  of  the  terms, 
breads  dtm^h^  and  hafi  but  be  objects  to  the  etymon  of  brtad^  in  the  past  par* 
ticiple  of  the  verb  to  bray^  to  pound.  For  as  Invy  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
gothic  verb,  grain  merely  in  a  brayed  state  has  never  been  reckoned  bread. 
He  is  disposed  to  seek  the  etymology  of  bread  in  the  A.  S.  b|\eab-an,  to  roast; 
bjiaet>t>e,  roasted.  The  different  terms  mentioned  by  Tooke  will  tlien  stand 
thus:  doufih,  past  part,  of  A.S.  be«p-i»n,  to  moisten;  denoting  the  meal  or 
flour  moistened :  loaf  past  part,  of  klep-ian  to  raise,  denoting  the  dough  raised 
hy  the  Icazm;  and  lastly,  breads  from  bpattibc  pnst  part,  of  b|iac*D-an  to  roast; 
denoting  the  loaf  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  fire.  With  respect  to  the 
connection  between  the  word  Am/* and  the  title  lord,  the  editor's  deduction  of 
that  etymology  is  justified  by  a  charter  of  K.  Henry  III.  in  the  old  euglish  of 
that  rime.— >*'  Henry  thur^  ^odes  fultome  King  on  Englcneloande  tAoauerd 
on  Yrloand  Duk  on  Normaud  on  Acquitain  and  £orl  on  Anjou,  &c.  Rot,  pat. 
43.  H.  III. 

Translation. 

•'Henry,  by  god's  help,  King  of  Enjiland,  /orrf  of  Ireland,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy and  of  Aquitain«  and  Earl  of  Anjou,  greeting  to  all  Ms  faithful  clerks 
and  laics  of  Himtingdonshtre. 

Page  121, 

pERtAGUA. — ^This  word  is  spelt /^erff^t^a  in  B.  Edwards  History  of  the 
West  Indies,     (i,  84.) 

Page  1 22. 

Cedar.  Almuir- — £f^f«.  Shittim,— S«rTi»»,  i.  «,  spreadings  out,  turnings 
aside,  whips,  thorns. 

Page  12S. 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  comes 
Of  Eden  where  delicious  paradise. 
Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  enclosure  green, 
As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
Of  a  steep  wilderness,  whose  hairy  sides 
With  thicket  overgrown,  grotesque  and  wild, 
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Access  denied ;  nnd  oveNhead  up  grew  • 
Insuperable  highth  of  loftiest  shade, 
Cedar,  and  pine,  and  fir,  and  braochiog  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene ; 

Ibid, 
For  ToKNEFORT  read  Toubmefort. 

Page  1S5, 155. 

Dog.— Among  the  eminent  men  Norfolk  has  given  birth  to,  and  one  whose 
writings  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  animal  now  under  annotation, 
we  may  mentipn  Johm  Kaye,  better  known  by  his  latinised  name,  CAiC;s,a 
renowned  doctor  of  physic  in  the  reigns  of  Queens  Ma£y  and  Elizabeth,  who 
was  born  at  Norwich,  15 10.  His  treatise  de  Canibut,' or  an  account  of  the 
whole  race  of  bntish  dogs,  was  a  masterly  performance  for  the  age  iu  which  it 
was  written.  It  was  con^posed  at  the  request  of  his  friend  Conbad  Gesneb  ;  and 
established  the  fame  of  Dr.  Caiijs  on  the  continent  for  his  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral history.  In  a  progress  of  King  James  I.  to  Cambridge,  as  he  passed 
through  Caius-CoUege,  which  the  doctor  had  founded,  the  master  of  that 
institution  as  a  compUmcnt  to  the  monarch's  learning,  and  also  to  the  memory 
of  the  founder,  presented  Kay£'s  HUtory  of  the  University  to  the  king;  vipon 
which  James  observed;  '^Give  me  rather  Caius  de  Canihus,^  F^ennaht 
selected  this  work  out  of  all  the  publications  extant  on  the  subject,  to  illus- 
trate his  British  Zoology ,  as  the  most  judicious  synoptical  arrangement  he  could 
iind.'  Like  Linnaeus,  Kaye  united  a  great  variety  of  learning  and  science 
with  the  art  of  medicine.  He  died  1573;  and  was  boned  in  the  chapel  of 
his  own  college,  with  this  laconic  inscription  on  his  tomb: — ^  Fui  Caius.  Vivit 
postfunera  virtus,*'  The  following  diagram  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  genealogy 
of  the  canine  race  according  to  the  system  of  Buffon,  su  far  curtailed,  as 
only  to  exhibit  the  pedigree  of  such  dogs  that  may  be  regarded  as  immediate 
descendants  from  the  pastor^  or  shepherd-do^. 
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1  Shepherd 
S  Siberian 

3  Lapland 

4  Iceland  ^ 

5  Wolf.dog 

6  Hound 

7  Terrier 

8  Harrier 

9  Spaniel  (large) 
10  Spaniel  (small) 


Reference  to  the  foregoing. diagram, 

11  Water- dog  (smalt) 

12  Water-dog 


IS  Bull-dog 

14  Mastiff 

15  Grey-hound  (irish) 

16  Danish  (large) 

17  Grey*hofind  (large) 

18  Grey-hound  (english) 

19  Great*hound,  mongrel. 


The  senses  of  smell  and  taste  in  many  animals  are  known  greatly  to  exceed 
those  of  mankind.  Dogs  in  particular  are  led,  not  only  to  their  proper  nourish* 
ment  by  this  organ  of  sense,  but  it  also,  at  a  roaturer  age,  directs  tliem  in  the 
gratification  of  other  appetites— Thus : 

**  Nonne  vides  ut  tola  tremor  pertentat  equorum 
Corpora  &i  tantum  notas  odor  attulit  auras  f 
Nonne  canit  nidum  veneris  nasutus  odore 
Quaerit  et  errunti  trahitur  sub  lambere  Hngttd  f 
Respuit  at  gustum  cupidus  labrisque  retraclit 
£levat  OS  trepidunsgue  novis  percutitur  astris 
Jnserit  et  vivumfelici  vomere  semen, 
Quam  tenuijilo  caecos  adnectit  amores 
Docta  Venus  vitaeg'u^  menet  renovarejavillam  / '' 

From  a  contemplation  of  the  services  rendered  to  mankind  by  this  animal  in 
fais  domestic  and  sane  state,  our  ideas  naturally  turn  to  the  reverse  of  the  picture, 
to  the  afflicting  consequences  attendant  upon  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,     A  sum- 
mer is  seldom  known  to  pass  d urines  which  most  countries  in  Europe  are  not 
visited  by  that  dreadful  calamity.    The  idea  of  dread  spreads  with  pestilential 
rapidity,  and  infests  almost  every  rank  of  people  !     The  epidemic  terror  of 
madness  prevails  beyond  all  example.  The  vrhole  country  groans   under   the 
malignity  of    its  baneful  influence;    and   it  appears  unaccountably  strange 
that  mankind,  subject  as  they  are  to  external  injury  and  internal  decay,  should 
add  to  the  already  sufficiently  numerous  afflictions,  complaints  which  appear. 
never  to  have  had  existence  but  in  the  imagination !    That  the  ec6nomy  and 
formation  of  ail  animals  are  different  may  be  denied,  but  cannot  be  refuted  by 
any  v?ho  have  investigated  the  immutable  laws  of  nature ;  and,  as  far  as  we 
are  capable^  of  judging  from  finite  to  infinite  Being,  it  appeats  to  be  (he  eternal 
order  of  nature  that  radical  causes  should  exist  in  the  seed  of  all  aniihals  and 
vegetables,  and  that,  when  placed  in  congenial  soils  they  are  enabled  to  attract 
principles  peculiar  to  themselves;  and  it  is  only  from  the  radical  cause  being 
thus  affixed  that  animals  and  vegetables  are  enabled  to  produce  and  extend . 
their  species.     From  the  same  principle  of  affinity  are  all  granivorous  animals 
capable  of  extracting  from  the  herbage  on  which  they  feed  (altliough  mauy 
different  classes  feed  upon  the  same)  principles  peculiar  to  each.    The  differ- 
ence of  the  radical  cause  which  exists  in  every  genus  of  animals  and  vegeta- 
l)les,  constitutes  a  different  formation  and  economy.    Man  is  not  subject  to. 
the  diseases  of  animals  when  uncompounded  with  his  own  species:  instance, 
the  disease  termed  cow-pox,  it  appears  to  be  a  milder  state  of  small-pox» 
arising  from,  and  possessing  the  same  original  radical  cause ;  shewing,  at  the  ■ 
same  time,  the  necessity  of  there  being  coihpounded  in  a  preternatural  state 
the  juices  of  three  diflferent  species  of  animals,  prior  to  constitutional  affection 
in  man.— Now  if  cow-pox  be  not  a  milder  state  of  smalKpox,  why  should  a 
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tliietse  possessing  a  totally  different  radical  cause,  not  render  man  incapable 
of  being  affected  with  any  other  of  those  diseases  which  human  nature  is  subject 
to  ?  Or,  why  do  snialUpoi,  measles,  scarlet-fever,  and  fyjvAiiff-fever  arise  from 
and  possess  diflerent  radical  causes?  Or,  why  was  sraaU-pox  never  found 
to  render  mankind  incapable  of  an  attack  from  measles,  or  measles  that  of 
scarlet-fever?  &c.  (though  all  these  belong  to  the  same  class  of  disease.)  If« 
therefore,  these  as  well  as  all  other  diseases  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
invariably  produce  their  own  likeness,  cow-pox  must,  jf  it  be  a  pre- 
ventive of  smalUpox  arise  from  and  possess  the  same  radical  canse 
as  small-pox  itself:  and  let  those  who  think  otherwise  prove«  by  those 
immutable  laws  which  govern  all  productions,  that  nature  ever  varied  lower 
than  the  first  stage  of  a  mule.  The  qualities  of  different  natures  are  known  not 
to  produce  the  same  similitude.  The  diseases  of  animals,  too,  are  knowu,  when 
uncompounded  with  others,  to  be  as  distinct  as  their  species.  Therefore  the 
idea  of  one  ^enus  of  animals  being  subject  to  the  diseases  of  another,  must  be 
fallacious ;  smce  it  is  contrary  to  all  tl^  known  laws  by  which  nature  is  invari- 
ably governed,  and  has  been  from  all  eternity :  no  contagious  disease  ever  pro- 
ducing other  than  its  own  determined  likeness.  Should,  therefore,  hydrophobia 
be  supposed  to  arise  from  a  tints  secreted  by  any  rabid  animal,  does  it  not 
follow  that  it  must  be,  either  infectious  or  contagious?  and,  if  so,  why  are  the 
appearances  dissimilar?  Why  should  hydrophobia  appear  in  man,  and  not 
madness,  until  produced  by  mental  and  bodily  exhaustion  ?  It  appears  from 
nature's  laws,  that,  for  the  preservation  and  protection  of  one  genus  of  animab 
from  the  diseases  of  another,  they  have  each  been  fimiished  with  a  peculiar 
radical  cause  in  the  formation  of  their  own  compounded  bodies,  which  renders 
one  genus  proper  food  for  another,  thereby  tendmg  to  prevent  the  existence  of 
putrefaction  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Now  if  it  shoald  be  said  that  the 
economy  and  formation  of  every  g^nt/s  of  animals  is  not  different,  how  will  it 
be  accounted  for  that  the  dog,  and  every  other  carnivorous  animal  is  found 
capable  of  feeding  upbn  the  bodies  of  every  other  genuSy  when  even  in  thtf 
highest  state  of  putrefaction,  and  of  converting  those  compounds  formed  dur* 
ing  such  state  into  compoimds  proper  for  the  support  of  life;  while,  if  the  body 
were  placed  among  living  animals  of  its  own  class,  it  would,  from  those  inva- 
riable laws  in  nature,  find  its  own  likeness  produce  the  same  preternatural 
state,  and,  6nally  the  destruction  of  life  ?  A  most  dread  fal  and  convincing 
proof  of  this  assertion  arises  out  of  the  contemplation  of  the  dysentery  in  man- 
kind ;  it  shews  the  existence  of  a  peculiar  radical  cause  even  in  the  formation 
of  every  minute  part  of  the  compounded  viscera  of  the  human  frame ;  for  the 
compound  is  evolved  and  inhaled,  like  all  other  infectious  disease ;  it  circu- 
lates, and  is  repelled  ;  producing  not  the  smallest  preternatural  state  in  any 
part,  from  a  want  of  affinity,  until  brought  into  the  sphere  of  attraction  of  that 
particular  part  of  the  viscera  in  which  the  disease  did  originate.  The  reason  is, 
the  radical  cause  ;  it  is  different,  and  the  disease  not  finding  the  same  attrac- 
tive, consequently  cannot  find  a  scat.  Such  demonstration  is,  sufficiently 
powerful  to  prove  that  the  economy  and  formation  of  every  genus  of  animals 
must  be  different.  If,  then,  the  dog,  in  a  state  of  madness,  is  supposed  to 
secrete  a  virus  capable  of  affecting,  mankind  and  all  other  animals  with  a 
disease  which  will  destroy  life,  does  it  not  follow,  that  that  disease  must  find 
its  own  likeness  in  them?  And,  must  not  the  dog  be  again  susceptible  of  it 
from  being  bitten  by  a  carnivorous  animal?  Again,  are  not  all  infectious  aud 
contagious  diseases  equally  capable  of  producing  their  likeness  as  well  after 
death  as  before?  And,  again,  is  it  not  from  the  principle  of  chemical  affinities 
alone,  that  all  infectious  and  contagions  diseases  are  cured  or  prevented  ?  And 
is  it  not  from  the  invariable  and  unchangeable  appearances  m  nature's  laws 
that  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  and  class  diseases  generally?  And  is  it  not 
from  close  attentions  to  such  laws  that  the  medical  art  has  been  of  such  utility 
to  mankind?    So  long,  therefore,  as  this  disease  coutiaues  to  be  speculatively 
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treated  wichoat  due  attention  to  those  general  laws,  so  long  will  it  remain  a 
disgraceful  reflection  upon  medical  professors !  All  medicines  called  specified 
or  preventives  roost  be  looked  on  as  quackeries,  upon  which  no  faith  can  possi- 
bly be  placed.  The  Editor  does  not  wish  to  lesson  the  weak  support  the 
afflicted  mu^t  at  present  lean  on,  for  his  sole  intention  in  submitting  these 
opinions  to  the  public  eye,  is  the  hope  that  they  will  tend  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ings; and  as  he  is  persuaded  that  but  few  men  can  feel  pleasure  in  deceiving, 
so  is  he  convinced  that  the  diseases  of  one  gentis  of  animals  are  probably  not 
conveyed  to  another.  The  disease,  therefore,  in  man  supposed  to  arise  from  the 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  or  any  other  rabid  animal  of  the  canine  species,  seems  to 
be  a  mental  afiection,  oq  which  ho  bodily  remedies  ever  had,  or  can  have  avails 
— As  a  farther  proof  of  this,  the  numerous  recorded  cases  furnish  this  evidence, 
that  fewer  deaths  have  occurred  where  medicines  have  not  been  administered ; 
and  it  appears,  from  all  analogical  researches,  not  to  have  any  existence  in 
nature.  Were  medical  professors,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to  dispossess  the 
mind  of  fear,  and  encourage  a  confidence  in  the  means  pursued,  it  would 
establish  a  mode  of  cure  by  which  those  too  generally  received  (prejudiced) 
opinions  would  be  put  to  flight ;  but  should  fear  again  resume  the  place  of 
confidence,  debiltty  and  death  are  (renerally  inevitable.  Notwithstaodmg  such 
is  the  leaning  of  the  Editor's  mind,  upon  a  subject  which  may  justly  be  deemed 
of  national  importance;  and  which  he  here  submits  to  the  reader  in  the  fond 
hope  of  contributing  to  cahn  the  mind  of  the  afflicted,  to  satisfy  the  scruples 
of  the  sceptic,  and,  if  possible  to  diffuse  general  comfort  and  consolation,  yet 
be  vrili  not  reject  from  the  pages  of  a  book  (which,  perhaps,  like  its  hero,  may 
visit  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe)  those  prescriptions  for  the  treatment  of 
hydrophobia  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  wisdom  or  experience 
of  our  ancestors.  The  following  have  been  found,  by  the  Editor,  among  some 
family  papei-s : 

1.  A  recipe  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  taken  some  years  ago  out  of  Calthorp 
church,  Lincolnshire ,  the  whole  town  being  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  all  that 
took  this  medicine  did  well,  while  all  the  rest  died  mad.  In  a  jP.iS.  it  is  added: 
many  years  experieqce  have  proved  that  this  is  an  efiectual  cure  z-- *'  Take 
leaves  of  rue,  picked  from  the  stalks  and  bruised,  six  ounces ;  garlic,  picked 
from  the  stalks  and  bruised,  Venice  treacle  or  mithridate,  and  scrapings  of  ' 
pewter,  of  each  four  ounces.  Boil  all  these  over  a  slow  fire  in  two  quarts  of 
strong  ale,  till  one  pint  is  consumed  ;  then  keep  it  in  bottles,  close  stopped, 
and  give  of  it,  ninespoOivfuls  to  man  or  woman,  warm,  every  morning  for  seven 
together,  fasting.-— This,  if  given  within  nine  days  after  the  biting  of  the  dog, 
will  prevent  the  hydrophobia.  Apply  some  of  the  ingredients  from  which  the 
liquor  was  btrained  to  the  bitten  place.'' 

2»   Ike  Tonquin  Recipe  for  the  Bite  of  a  Mad  Dog* 

*'  Musk  '(the  best  sort 16  grains; 

*'  Native  cinnabar  ••••••..«. 30  grains; 

''  Cinnabar  of  antimony   .  . SO  grains ; 

"  Mix  the  above  dose  in  three  spoonfuls  of  arrack,  brandy,  or  spirits  of  wine: 
in  case  the  patient  has  the  hydrophobia  upon  them,  you  may  give  a  double  dose 
with  safely.  As  soon  as  the  patient  has  taken  it,  they  ought  to  go  to  bed,  for 
the  medicine  has  the  effect  of  a  strong  opiate,  and  throws  them  into  a  violent 
sweat;  they  may  drink  of  small  liquor,  as  tea,  sage  tea,  small  wine  and  water 
warm,  as  often  as  they  please,  avoiding  absolutely  any  thing  that  has  milk  in  it ; 
the  persons  who  are  bitten  must  take  three  doses,  leaving  a  day  between  each  of 
them,  and  afterwards  they  must  take  three  doses  more,  one  upon  each  of  the 
three  next  chanties  of  the  moon;  if  afterwards  there  should  be  the  least  ten- 
dency to  madness,  repeat  the  do^es  as  before.  The  patient  must  not  t>e 
let  blood,  nor  use  the  cold  bath  on  any  account. — For  a  child  of  tea 
or  eleven  years  old,  you  may  give  half  the  above  quantities. 
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**  N»B,  The  tbove  is  also  <  good  remedy  for  a  maligDaut  fever,  ertn  in 
extreme  cases,  and  when  there  remains  bat  little  or  no  hopes  of  reoofery* 
The  saooe  dose  must  be  repeated  every  twelve  boon  for  a  grown  person." 

3.  **  Common  salt,  a  little  wetted,  rubbed  on  the  wound  occasioned  bj  die 
bite  of  a  mad  dog,  or  any  poisonous  animal,  will  take  off  all  bad  effects.^ 

This,'the  writer  of  the  foregoing  memorandum  states  that  he  has  proved. 

'4.  **  Wash  the  fresh  wound  copiously  with  a  very  stronglatber  df  the  common 
tcft  soap." 

But  after  granting  place  to  these,  at  best  doubtful,  remedies,  it  is  reasonable 
to  revert  to  what  more  confidence  may  be  placed  in,  vh,  prevention.  It  seems 
established  by  concurrent  testimony  that  the  operation  called  ''  worming,** 
doth  disqualify  the  canine  race  from  inflicting  this  mortal  bite  upon  the  human. 
In  an  Irish  news-paper  of  recent  date,  containing  a  relation  of  the  madness  of 
some  hounds  the  property  of  George  Hodder,  Esq.  of  Fountain's  town,  there 
is  added  a  circumstance  well  worth  attending  to  : — "  Several  of  the  dogs  had 
been  wormed,  and  all  which  had  been  so  treated,  lay  down  and  died  without 
any  symptoms  of  that  rage  and  ferocity  which  actuated  the  rest.  This  fact 
strongly  suggests  the  propriety  of  subjecting  dogs  of  every  description  to  the 
simple  joperation  of  extracting  a  nerve  from  the  tongue  of  the  animal,  which 
is  vulgarly  called  the  worm.  If  the  practice  were  universal,  the  dreadful  cala- 
mity of  canine  madness,  to  which  the  human  race  is  often  exposed,  would,  it  is 
presumed,  be  rendered  at  least  much  less  dreadful,  if  not  effectually  prevented.'' 
-^(Cork  Chronicle,) 

Page  152. 

Charcoal:— A  memoir  lately  read  before  the  french  Institute  On  the  use  of 
powdered  charcoal  for  the  cure  of  wounds  and  sores,  and  also  of  the  conta- 
gious diseases  occasioned  by  the  croudcd  state  of  hospitals  and  other  recep-* 
tacles  far  wounded  persons,  terminates  with  the  following  important  conclu- 
sions : — **  These  observations  serve  to  explain  the  action  of  charcoal  on  pesti- 
lential gases,  and  corrupted  substances :  thus :  it  purifies  putrid  water,  because 
it  possesses  the  property  of  condensing,  in  great  quantity,  the  gases  generated 
by  their  putridity.  In  this  case  the  charcoal  previously  saturated  with  atmo- 
spheric air,  abandons  the  latter,  and  seizes  in  a  much  greater  proportion  the 
putrid  gases  generated  by  the  corrupted  water.  The  same  phenomenon  occurs 
when  the  charcoal  is  applied  unto  purulent  and  fcetid  ulcers.  It  immediately 
removes  the  infectious  and  pestilential  effluvia  which  they  emit  in  abundance. 
By  its  contact  with  the  wounds,  it  absorbs  the  putrid  gases  formed  ^n  great 
quantity  by  the  corruption  of  the  flesh  and  humors.  This  efiect  must  evidently 
produce  two  important  advantages:  in  the  first  place,  it  checks  the  emission  of 
the  contagious  principles  which  are  so  dangerous  unto  the  attendants  of  persons 
afilicted  with  putrid  sores,  and  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  preservative 
against  infection  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  accelerates  their  cure.  The  wood 
of  which  the  charcoal  for  this  use  is  made,  should  be  perfectly  charred  in 
contact  with  the  air,  and  well  cleaned  from  ashes  before  it  be  pulverised:  it 
ought  also  to  be  kept  very  dry,  as  it  strongly  attracts  hupiidity. 

Page  158. 

Erratum  :  (in  the  same  note  on  this  word)  line  6,  from  the  bottom  ;  for,  as  be- 
ing a  supposed  incorruptible,  read — as  being  a  supposed  iucorruptiblc  substance. 

Page  159. 

Sound:*— Erratum  :  (note)  last  line,  for  Pi/nenfo,  read  Cimento,  The  aca- 
demy d^l  Cimtnto  was  inbtituied  by  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  in  1661. 
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&ratiimi  (tame  note)  fbrS  ,'j^»econds,  read  4^  seconds, 

P«gfi  16S. 
ToBicco-PiPB !— Tliis  nteosii  is  prettily  praisefl  in  tbc  subsequent  parody  of 
thos^le  of  that  puling  bard,  Ahbkosb  Puillips:--- 
Little  tube  of  might;  powVi 
Charmer  mf  an  idle  hour, 
Objtct  of  my  warm  desire, 
Lip  of  nax  and  eye  of  lire: 
Aud  thy  snowy  taper  waist, 
With  ray  fingers  geoti;  hrac'd ;  ' 
And  thy  prelty  swelling  breast. 
With  liiy  little  stopper  press'd  : 

&C.   &C.   &C  (L  llAWICIHS*BBOWIfE.) 

Page  195,  198. 
t^BERTT  OF  Conscience  •.-—■k-n  address  of  the  qonkers  to  Jaues  II.  on  lji> 
accession,  preserved  in  Wanley's  Common-place  Bogk,  is  hishlj  characteristic 
of  that  sect : — "  We  come  to  condole  tile  death  of  our  friend  Charles  ;  and  we 
mn  glad  that  thou  art  come  to  be  our  ruler.  We  hear  that  tliou  art  a  dissenter 
tram  the  Church  of  England,  and  so  nre  we.  We  bfg  that  tliuu  wouldst  grant 
us  the  same  liberty  that  thou  cakest  thyself,  iind  so  tve  wish  thee  well. — 
Farewell  V — This  address  reminds  one  of  tlie  words  of  tlie  poet :— > 

"  Let  no  false  politirs  confine 

Tn  narrow  bounds,  jour  vast  design 

To  make  mankind  unite ; 

Nor  think  it  asufficient  cause 

To  punish  man  by  penal  laws, 

FOt  out  believing  right.'*  Walsh. 

Page  too. 
Inqdisition. — The  following  is  an  autlieutic  copy  of  tbe  act  meniioQf  d  in  the 
note  at  foot  of  tbe  page  here  refered  to :— >■ 


^nno  i^itinquagaimo  tertio  GEoacu  iii.  RegU,  (Slst  Jul^,  1813.) 
An  act  to  relieve  persons  who  impngn  the  doctiiie  of  the  lioly  Trinity 
from  certain  penalties. 
Whereas,  in  ihenineteenib  year  of  his  present  Majesty  an  act  waspasspd, 

tnlkoled  An  Act  for  tht/urtlier  Relief  of  Protulunt  tiisHnling  3Iinislers  ':nil 
Stho-jimatM-i  (  and  it  is  expedient  to  enact  as  herein-afier  provided ;  be  it 
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therefore  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Mnjestj,  by  and  wiih  Uie 
advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this 
present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  so  much 
of  an  act  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  reigti  of  King  William  and  Queen 
MAftY,  intituled.  An  act  Jbr  exempting  his  Majestys  prolestant  subjects  ((if- 
sentingfrom  the  Church  cf  Englandy  from  the  penalties  of'  certain  laws,  as  pro- 
vides that  that  act,  or  any  thing  therein  contained,  should  not  extend,  or  be 
construed  to  extend,  to  give  auy  ease,  benefit,  or  advantage,  to  persons  denying 
the  Trinity  as  therein  mentioned,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed. — ILAnd 
be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  provisions  Of  another  act  passed  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  years  of  the  reign  of  King  William,  intituled  An  act  Jbr  th^  more  cffo- 
tual  suppressing  blasphemy  and  profaneness,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  persons 
denying  as  therein  mentioned,  respecting  the  Holy  Trinity,  be,  and  the  same 
arc,  hereby  repealed. — III.  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  an  act  passed 
in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  the  first  parliament  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  intituled,  an  Act  against  the  crime  of  blasphemy;  and  another  act 
passed  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  in  the  first  parliament  of  King  William, 
intituled,  An  act  against  blasphemy ;  which  acts  respectively  ordain  the  punish- 
ment of  death  ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  the  said  acts  and  each  of  them 
shall  be,  and  the  snme  are,  and  is,  hereby  repealed.— IV.  And  be  it  further 
enacted.  That  this  act  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  pnbHc  act,  and  shall 
be  judicially  taken  notice  of  as  such  by  all  judges,  justices,  and  others,  without 
being  specially  pleaded." 

While  the  reader  must  naturally  recognise  the>trne  policy  of  such  legislatioo; 
and  offer  to  it  a  becoming  tribute  of  applause;  the  prolonged  existence  of  such 
penni  laws  upon  our  statute  hook,  as  those  Scottish  acts,  thereby  repealed,  will 
doubtless  occasion  a  proportionate  measure  of  surprise.  * 

Page  208. 
Leeward-Islands:— JBrra^um  (note):  for  Ophirans  read  Ophiram, 

Tage  231. 

Wolf: — •*  And  withered  murther.*'  &c.— In  the  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare ^iven  in  loco^z^  illustrative  of  the  character  of  this  animal,  the  editor 
adopted  the  received  text  of  that  poet:  he  was  not  aware  that  the  passage 
quoted  was  a  subject  of  controversial  criticism  ;and  that  in  fact  the  true  read* 
ing  is  not  yet  settled.  The  following  is  a  sample  of  the  learned  annotation 
that  has  been  expended  by  commentators  thereon.  In  all  the  editions  before 
that  of  Pope,  the  word  sides  was  used  instead  ofstfides,  Tbeobald  has  tacitly 
copied  the  latter,  althouprh  a  more  proper  alteration  might  perhaps  have  been 
made.  A  ravishinii;  stride  is  an  action  of  violence,  impetuosity,  and  lupiult, 
like  that  of  a  savage  rushing  on  his  prey  ;  vihereas  the  poet  is  here  attempting 
to  exhibit  an  image  of  secrecy  and  caution,  of  anxious  circumspection  and 
puiliy  timidity,  the  stealthy  pace  of  a  ravisher  creeping  into  the  chamber  of  a 
female,  and  of  an  assassin  approaching  the  bed  of  his  victim,  without  awakini; 
him  ;  this  he  describes  as  moving  like  ghosts,  whose  progression  is  so  different 
from  stridesy  tliat  it  has  been  in  all  ages  represented  to  be  as  Milton  ex- 
pressed it. 

**  Smooth  sliding  without  step.'' 

This  hemistich  will  afford  the  true  reading  of  this  place,  which  is,  Johnsoii 
thinksi,  to  be  corrected  thus: 
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ind  withered  murder^ 
thus  with  hit  stealthi/  pace^ 
With  Tarquin  ravishing  sUdes  toward  his  dtiign^ 
Moves  like  a  ghout» 

Tarquin  is,  in  this  place,  the  general  name  for  a  ravisher,  and  the  sense  iA-~ 
Now  is  the  time  in  which  every  one  is  asleep,  hut  those  who  are  employed  iM 
"wickedness ;  the  witch,  who  is  sacrificing  to  Hecate,  and  the  murderer,  who, 
like  me,  arc  stealing  upon  their  prey.  When  the  readinj;  is  thus  adjusted,  he 
wishes  with  great  propriety,  in  the  lines  following,  that  the  e</rM  may  not  hear 
his  steps.  Another  critic  (Henley)  thinks,  that  as  Macbrth  wishes,  the  earth 
might  not  hear  h's  steps,  he  naturally  takes  as  few  as  possible,  and  therefore 
advances  with  stealthy  strides,  the  sooner  and  the  safer  to  perpetrate  his  pur- 
pose. Though  ravishment  itself  bean  act  of  violence,  a  ravishing  stride,  or  tha 
stride  of  a  ravisher,  is  not ;  and  we  have  Shakespeaue's  word  that  he  did  not' 
think  so  ;  for  when  Iachimo  steals  upon  the  sleeping  Imooen,  he  says : 

<< --..-.^  our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,  ere  he  waken'd 
The  chastity  he  wounded/*  * 

But,  if  the  progression  of  Macbeth  was  a  ''  Smooth  sliding  without  step.V 
it  was  ridiculous  in  him  to  ta]k  of  the  earth'*s  bearing  liis  steps,  and  prating 
of  his  where'^bout, 

St^evsns  cannot  agree  witli  Johnson,  that  a  stride  is  always  an  action  of 
violence,  impetuosify,  or  tumult, 

Spenser  uses  the  word  in  his  Faery  Queen^  iv,  8 ;  and  with  no  idea  of 
violence  annexec(  to  it. 

**  With  easy  steps  so  soft  as  steps  could  stride.*' 

And  as  an  additional  proof  that  a  stride  is  not  always  a  tumultuous  effort, 
the  following  instance,  from  Uarrington^s  translation  of  Ariosto,  may  be 
brought : 

''  He  takes  a  long  and  leisureable  stride. 

And  longest  on  the  hinder  foot  he  staid ; 

So  soft  he  treads,  altho*  his  steps  were  wide, 
As  though  to  tread  on  eggs  he  was  afraid. 

And  as  he  2pes,  be  gropes  on  either  side  ^ 

To  fiud  the  bed,  £c.-— -Or/ancfo  FufiosOf  xxviii,  63. 

This  translation  was  entered  on  the  books  of  the  stationers'  company,  Dec.  7, 
J593.  Whoever  has  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  finding  bis  way  about  a 
house  in  the  dark,  must  know,  that  it  is  natural  to  take  large  s{rides,  in  order 
to  feel  before  us  whether  we  have  a  safe  footing  or  not.  The  ravisher  and 
murderer  would  naturally  take  such  strides,  not  only  on  the  same  account,  but 
that  their  steps  may  be  fewer  in  number,  and  the  sound  of  their  feet  be  re* 
peated  as  seldom  as  possible. 

Page  266. 
Damn  :— The  epigram  against  Swearing,*  was  written  \ij  Sir  John  Har* 

ftZMOTON. 

Page  S82. 

The  proper  reading  of  the  text  and  context  of  the  second  icriptaral  quotation 

Slobiiuon  tffuieroc.  Oa 

tMar.  Cbroa.  Kdtt.1 
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in  this  page  is  tiius:— '^He  becometh  poor  that  daaleth  with  a^slack  hand :  but 
the  band  of  the  diligent  makethficb."    (Proverbs :  x,  4«) 

Page  2a4« 

*  SpAiriBH  CRUSLTYt— J^rraitMi :  (note)  line  6.  froni  bottom;  for  noir,  read 
know. 

Page  307. 

# 

Articles  of  religiov.— -In  order  to  reduce  the  assertions  ofvague  theorists,and 
tlie  exasgerations  of  angry  disputants,  to  tlie  (sometimes  mortifying)  standard  of 
reality,  It  has  been  thought  proper  toelucidate  the  text  of  R.  C/s  theological  con- 
versation -by  the  following  parallel  view  of  the  real  tenets  of  the  two  chorcbeSy 
of  England  and  of  Aome,  by  means  of  the  most  admitted  record  of  each 
respectively;  viz, 

*'  Articles  agreed  upon  hy  the  arch"    "  A  frrfemon  of  Catholic  faith,  et- 
bishops  and  bishops  of  both  provinces^        tr acted  out  of. the  Council  cf  Trentf 
and  the  whole  clergy  in  the  c&nvo*        CX545^1563.J  kyPopeFivslV, 
cation  holdeti  at  London^  iSQI^for 
the  avoiding  of  diversities  of  opi" 
nitmSf  and/or  the  stablishiftg  of  eon* 
Mcnt  touching  true  religion* 

I.  Of  faith  in  the  holy  Trinity.  "  I  ( ^Jy  ,  }  believe  and  proftse 

"  Tiiere  is  but  one  U?ing  and  true  I  / 


god,  everlasting,  witliout  body,  parts,  or  with  a  firm  faith  all  and  every 

passions;  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  of  the  things  which  are  contained  in 

goodness;  the  maker  and  preserver  of  the  symbol  of  faith  which,  is  used  in 

ad  things,  both  visible  and  invisible*  tbe  holy  roman  church :  vu. 
And  in  unity  of  this  god^head  there 

be  thrpe   persons  of  one  substance,  ''  I  believe  in  one  God,  the  father 

power  and  eternity:  the  fattier,  the  almighty,  maker  of  heaven  and  earth 

son,  and  the  holy*ghost«  and  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible; 

II.  Of  the  word  or  son  of  god,  which  and   in  one  lord  Jksus-Cbrist,   tlie 
was  made  very  man«  only  begotten  son  of  God,  and  born 

^  The  son,  which  is  the  word  of  the  of  the  father  before  all  ages;  God 

father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the  of  god,  light  of  light ;  true  god  of  true 

father,  the  very  and  eternal  god,  of  one  go<].   Begotten  not  made,  consubstao* 

substance  with  the  father,  took  mati*s  tial  to  the  father,  by  whom  nil  things 

Aature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  vir-  were  made ;  who  for  us  mea  and  for 

gin,  of  her  substance:  so  that  two  our  salvation  came  down  from  hca* 

whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  ven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the  holy 

say,  the  godhead  and  manhood,  were  ghost  of  the  virgin  Ma  ftr,  and  wis 

jonied  together  in  one  person,  never  to  made  man.     Was  crucified   also  for 

be  divided,  whereof  is  one  Christ,  us  under  PoirTit7S«Pii.AT£,    suBered 

very   god\  and   very  man ;  who  truly  and   was  buried ;  and  rose  again  the 

suffered,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  bu-  third  day  according  to  the  scripture, 

ried,  to  reconcile  bis  father  to  us,. and  and  ascended  into,  heaven,  sits  at  tbe 

to  be  a  sacrifice  not  only  for  original  light  hand   of  the  father,  and  from 

guilt,  but  also  for  actual  sins  of  men.  whence  he  will  come  again  with  glory 

III.  Of  the  going  down  of  Christ  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead,  of 
into  hell.  whose  kingdom  there  will  be  no  end. 

"  As  C|iRisT  died  for  us,  and  wa3  And  in  the  holy  ghost  the  lord  and 

buried ;  so  also  it  is  to  be  believed  that  life-giver,  who  proceeds  from  the  father 

he  went  down  into  hell.  und  the  son ;  who  togetbet  witfa  the 


'  tV.  of  thtf  Msiffrectiriti  tff  CAtLtir*  ftith^f  And  SfVn,  is  ttdored  itndl  gtdrtfted; 

**  Christ  did  truly  rfs«  agflin  from  #ho  spoke  by  the  prophets.    AndoivS 

death,  and  took  ogniti  his  body ^  with  b64y  catholic  llttd  apostolic  ehorch; 

flesh,  bones,  and  all  things  appertain-  1  confess  due 'baptism  for  ibe  reftvis*^- 

ing  to  Che  perfection  of  man's  nature;  sion  of  sins.    And  I  expect  the  I'esuf* 

#h<rewith  he  ascended  into  heaTei^  rection  of  the  bocl^.    And  the  liffi  of 

and  there  siitetb  until  he  Mturn  19  tde  wbrid  to  eome.    Amen, 

judge  all  men  at  the  last  day.  ^ 

V.  Of  thd  hdly-ghosc  **  1  most  flmily  admit  fttid  embrace 

**  The  holy^ttoi^,  proceeding  front  apd^toltcialand  ec^le^astical  traditionst 

the  father  and  the  won,  is  of  one  sub«  and  all  oth^r  constitutions  and  oh" 

stance,  majesty,  and  glory,  with  th«  servstices  of  the  same  cburob. 
father  and  the  aon,  very  and  eternal 

godrf  ^*  I  also  mfitrtt  the  sacred  scriptvtot 

VL  Of  th«  sNiffioiency  of  the  holy  accoHing  to  the  sense  iri  itrbictr  our 

9oriptur«i  for  iaivatioii.  holy  motlier  the  cbarch  has  holden 

**lIoIy scripture  containeth  all  tianga  and  does  hold  theitf ;  to^  whom  it  b^'^ 

to  salvation  :    so  that  whatsoever  is  long!l  to  jivd^^e  of  the  true  Sefise  ancf 

Rol  read  thtrreiit^  nor  May  be  proved  jnterpl-ccatiofi  of  the  Iroly  scriptures  V 

thereby,  i»  not  to  be  required  of  any  nof  wtU  I  ever  take  and  inferpret^heiii 

man,  that  it  should  be  beliered  as  am  otbei^ise  than  aecordilig  to  the  unan^ 

afticla  of  the  faith,  or  lie  thnvgbt  re-^  fnoi»  codsent  Of  the  fathers. 
quisci*  Of  necessary  to  satbratiun.    lai 

the  name  of  the  My  scriptori:  we  do  **  T  prOfes9  also  that  there  m^  tru4y 

understand  those  canonical  books  of  and  properly  seven  sacramehts  of  thd 

the  old  nod  now  Teitament^  of  vihose  nHw  ^aw,  ifMstrrtit^d  by  Ji^cs^nittsf 

antfaority^  Uras  never  any  doubt  in  the  our  lord,  fof  tire  saltation  of  manWM, 

church.  Ihough  all  are  not  necessary  for'eterf 

[FoHow  the  names  and  onmber  of  one :  vti.  Baptism,  conBrmation,  eoy 

the  canonical  books  from  Genem  to  ebarhl,     peftnnce,    extreme- unction,- 

Twelve  prophets  the  less  inclusive.]  lioty^^Mrder,  and  matrimony  :  and  thotf 

'   '' And  the  other  hanks  {m  HiEftokE  they  confer  grace  •  and  that  of  these, 

aaith)  tbe  chord)  doth  read  for  exam«  bapCrsm,  eoafirmation,  and  ho1'yK)rd^, 

pie  of  life,  and  instraction  of  iimi»'  eanRot^reitertftedwithotrt  sacrilege.  ^ 
ners  I  but  yet  doth  it  not  apply  tbeaa 

to  establish  any  doctrine :  such  are  **  j  also  reeeitre  and  admit  tlhe  cei^ 

these  foUowrng  [from  Tht  third  book  moniea  v^bicb  the  catlioNc  church  has 

f/*  Eodras,  to  the  stcond  bmk  of  Ma9^  feoeived  and  approved  of  in  the  so*' 

cabeeSf  inclusive.]    All   the  books  o^  lemn  administration  of  the  above  sard 

the  new  Testament,  as  they  are  com*  sacraments.    I  receive  nnd  embittce 

oionly  received,   «ve  do  rcoeive  and  atl  arid  evetPy  one  of  the  things  which 

account  them  canonical.  have  been  defined  and  declared  in  tHd 

VII.  Of  the  oW  Testamdnt.  holy  council  of  Trent,  concerning  ori-* 

*'  The  old  TestooMmfc  is  not  eonp*  giual-mi  and  justificatiou. 
^ary  to  the  new :  for  both  in  tbe  o4d 

cnvi  new  Testament  everlastrnf  life  is  '*  I  profess  afso  that  in  the  mass 
offered  to  annkind  by  Cbrist,  who  is  oflFered  unt^  god,  a  trne,  proper, 
is  the  only  mediator  between  god  and  and  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  the  liv- 
saait,  being  both  god  and  man.  Whero*  ing  amd  tlie  dernlt:  and  that  in  the 
fore  they  are  not  to  be  beard,  which  sacrament  of  the  eucharist  tliere  i^ 
feign  that  the  old  fathers  did  look  truly,  really,  and  substantially  present 
only  for  tt'sRsitor^  promises.  Although  the  body  and  blood,  together  with  the 
the  law  given  from  God  by  Mosna,  soul  and  divinity  of  our  lord  Jesus 
OS  touchinn  oeremoniea  and  rites,  do  Cff aisf,  and  that  there  is  made  a  con- 
not  bind  christian  men,  nor  the  civil  version  of  the  whole  substance  of  the 
precepta  thereof  ougbt  of  necessity  bread  iuto  tb<|  body,  and  of  the  whole 
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to  be  reeeiTad  in  any  contnonwealth ;  sobstfince  bf  tlie  wine  into  the  blood ; 

jet  notwithstanding,  no  christian  man  which  conversion  the  catholic  church 

whatsoever  is  free  from  the  obedience  calls  transubstantiation. 

of  the  commiindments  w|iicb  are  called 

morah  ''I  confess  also  that  either  kind 

Vlir.  Of  the  three  creeds.  alone,  Christ  whole  and  entire  and 

**  The  three  creeds,  Nic^ne  creed,  a  true  sacrament^  is  received. 
Atbanasius*s  creed,  and  that  which  is 

commonly  called  the  Apostles*  creed,        ^  I  constantly  hold  that  there  is  a 

ought  throughly  to  be  received  and  purgatory,  and  that  the  souls  thereia 

believed.     For  they  may  be  proved  by  detaii>ed  are  helped  by  the  suffrages 

most  certain  warrants  of  holy  scrip-  of  the  faithful.      Likewise  that  the 

ture.  saints  reigning  together  with  Christ 

IX.  Of  original  or  birth«shi.  are    to  be  honored  and  iiivocated ; 

**  Original  sin  standeth  not  in  the  that  they  offer  prayers  to  God  for  us ; 

following  of  Adam,  as  the  Pelagians  do  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  vene* 

vainly  talk ;   but  it  is  the  fault  and  rated, 
corruption  of  the  nature  of  every  man, 

that  naturally  is  engendered  of  the  off-        **  I  most  firmly  assert  that  the  images 

spring  of  Adam  t  wlierebjf  man  is  very  of  CHiiiSTy  and  of  the  mother  of  God« 

far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  ever  a  virgin,  and  also  of  the  other 

and  is  of  his  own  nature  inclined  to  saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained; 

evil,  so  that  the  flesh  lusteth  always  and  tliat  due  honor  and  veneration  it 

contrary  to  the  spirit ;  and  therefore,  to  be  given  unto  tbem. 
in  every  person  born  into  this  world, 

it  deserveth  god's  wrath  and  damna-        **  I  also    affirm   that    the   power 

tion.     And  this  infection  of  nature  of  indulgences  was    left    bv  Christ 

doth  remain,  yea,  in  them  that  are  to  the  church,  and  that  the  use  of 

regenerated ;  whereby  the  lust  of  the  them  is  most  wholesome  to  christiao 

flesh,  called  in  greek  Pf^^yMi  (afxof,  people, 
which  some  do  expound  the  wisdom, 

some  the  sensuality,  some  the  affcc-  -  *^  I  acknowledge  the  holy  catholic 
tion,  some  the  desire  of  the  flesh,  is  and  apostolic  roman  church  to  be  the 
not  subject  to  the  law  of  god.  And  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches; 
although  there  is  no  condemnation  for  and  I  promise  and  swear  trne  obedi- 
tbem  that  believe  and  are  baptized ;  ence  to  the  bishop  of  Rome,  the  sue- 
yet  the  apostle  doth  confess,  that  con-  cessor  of  »St.  Peter,  prince  of  the 
cupiscence  and  lust  hath  of  itself  ttie  apostles^  and  vicar  of  Jbsus  Christ 
mature  of  sin.  on  eartlu 
.   X.  pf  free-will. 

[This  article  contains  a  doctrinal        **  I  also  profess  and   nndoubtedly 

exposition  not  needful  for  the  compa*  receive  all  other  things  delivered,  de- 

rative  purpose  of  this  note.]  fined,  and  declared  by  the  sacred  ca- 

XI.  Of  the  justification  of  man.  nons  and  general  councils,  and  parti- 
[The    text  of  this   article  also  is  cularly  the  holy  council  of  Trent; 

omitted  for  a  similar  reason.]  and  likewise  I  also  condemn,  reject, 

XII.  Of  good  works.                       *  and  anathematize  all  things  contrary 
[The  Aame.]  thereto,  and  ail  heresies  whatsoever, 

X III.  Of  works  done  before  justifi-  condemned,  rejected,  and  anathema- 
cation,  tized  by  the  church* 

[The  same.} 
.  XIV.  Of  works  of  supererogation.  ''This  true  catholic  faith,  ont  of 

^   [The  same.]  which  none  can  be  saved,  which  I  now 

XV.  Of  Christ  alone  without  sin.  freely    promise   and    truly   bold,    I 

[The  same.]  y     i /^  \ 

aVF.  Ofsin  after  baptism.  (  fyV  J  promise,    vow,  and  swear 

[The  same.]  I  / 
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XVIT.  or  predestioatioD  and  d^o-  most  constantly  to  hold  and  profesa 

^^^^'  the  same  whole  and  entire,  with  god's 

[The  same.]  assistancei  to  the  end  of  my  life,-» 

XVIII.  Of  obtaining  eternal  salva*  Amen, 
tion  only  by  the  name  of  Christ.  - 

f  The  same.] 

XIX.  Of  the  church, 

*'  The  visible  church  of  Christ  is  a 
congregation  of  faithful  men,  in  the 
which  the  pure  word  of  god  is  preached, 
and  the  sacraments  be  duly  ministered 
according  to  Christ's  ordinance,  io 
all  those  things  that  of  necessity  are 
requisite  to  the  same.  As  the  church 
of  Hierusalem,  Alexandria,  and  An* 
tioch,  have  erred,  so  also  the  church  . 
of  Home  bath  ^rred,  not  only  in  their 
living  and  manner  of  ceremonies,  but 
also  in  matters  of  faith. 

XX.  Of  the  authority  of  the  church. 
[Enough  of  the    doctrine    of   the 

church  of  England  having  been  exhi- 
bited in  tire  foregoing  extracts,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison  with  the.  roman 
catholic  profession  of  faith  in  the  op- 
posite column,  the  titles  only  of  the 
remaining  arttcles  will  be  given.  The 
reader  who  may  be  desirous  of  pur- 
suing the  investigation   farther  is  re-   . 

ferred  to  The  took  of  common  prayer ;  * 

ro  which  the  articles  of  religion  are 
usually  appended.} - 

XXI.  Of  the  authority  of  general 
councils. 

XXII.  Of  purgatory. 

XXIII.  Ot  ministering  in  the  con- 
gregation. 

XXIV.  Of  speaking  in  the  congre- 
gation in  such  a  tongue  as  the  people 
understandeth.     [Sie  page  408.3 

XXV.  Of  the  sacraments. 

XXV^I.  Of  the  un worthiness  of  the 
ministers,  which  hinders  not  the  effect 
of  the  sacraments. 

XXVII.  Of  baptism. 

XXVIII.  Of  thelord's-sopper. 

XXIX.  Of  the  wicked  which  do  not 
eat  the  body  of  Christ  in  thc^  use  of 
the  lord's  supper. 

XXX.  Of  both  kinds. 

XXXI.  Of  the  one  oblation  of 
Christ  finished  upon  the  cross. 

XXXIT.  Of  the  marriage  of  priests. 
XXXIll.  Of  excommunicate  persons, 
how  thev  are  to  be  avoided. 

XXXiV.  Of  the  traditions  of  the 
chttrcbt  '  . 
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XXXV.  Oflimnifici. 
-  XXXVI.  Of  consecratioo  of  biftbept 

ami  fiiii)ister»* 

XXXVII.  Of  the  civil  nmgistiates. 

XXXVIII.  Of  christian  men's  good» 
Dvluch  nre  not  common, 

XXXIX.  Of  a  christian  man's  oath. 
**  This  book  of  articles  before  r^ 

hearsed  is  again  approved,  and  allowed 
to  be  holden  and  executed  within  the 
realm,  by  the  assent  and  consent  of 
our  sovereign  lady  Elizabeth,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  queen,  defender  of  the  faith, 
&c.  Which  articles  were  deliberately 
read,  and  confirmed  again  by  the  sub^ 
scription  of  the  hands  of  the  arch« 
bishop  and  bishops  of  the  upper-house, 
in  their  convocation,  in  the  year  of 
our  lord  157  J." 

Page  394. 

Bible.— £rr<z/«m  (note) :  for  8566480,  read  3506430* 

Fage  S2«,  337.^ 

Barbados. — Erratum  in  the  poetical  quotation :  for  bearded,  read  beaded^ 
The  Editor  presents  the  following  as  a  more  correct  version  of  the  passage 
referred  to,  after  careful  collation  with  an  original  editipn  of  Miltoii*s  workf, 
viz, — 

<*  So  counseled  he,  and  both  together  went 
Into  the  thickest  wood ;  there  soon  they  chose 
The  fig-tree;  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renown*d. 
But  such  .IS  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known. 
In  Malabar  or  Deccan  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  in  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillarM  shade 
High  over-arch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between : 
There  oft  the  indian  herdsman,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loop-hools  cut  through  thickest  shade: 
Those  leaves  they  gathered,*'— 

JoNSON,  however,  had  been  beforcband  with  Milton,  in  introduciDg  this 
tree  into  english  poetry.  Neptune*8  IViumjfh,  first  acted  in  1634,  v^.  viy 
p.  159. 

—— "  The  goodly  bole  being  got 

To  certaine  cubits  bight,  from  every  side 

The  boughs  decline;  whiclv  taking  root  afresh. 

Spring  up  new  boles,  and  there  spring  neW|  and  nffwer; 

Till  the  whole  tree  become  a  porticus. 

Or  arched  arbour,  able  to  receive 

A  numerous  troup,''  &c. 

Page  363- 
SusHAMt-^This  name  is  spelt  in  the  second  edition  of  fioMsf^n  Cmw^ 
(1719)  **  Sus^an  i*'  but  in  the  map  of  the  world  on  which,  if  dc;}i|i£i^ied  ^^ 
voyages  of  R.  C.  prefixed  unto  the  same,  it  is  '^  Chusan/' 
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Page  996, 

Japan:— The  Dew  Chinese  Dictionary  hy  Die  GtrioKEs;  gives  jt  as  tbe 
<Ainese  word  for  the  san^  instead  of yat,  as  stated  in  the  original  note  appended 
to  this  word  in  loco. 

Page  40i. 

^'  Tbe  fear  of  man  bringeth  a  snare ;  but  whoso  putteth  his  (ruse  in  the  lord 
shall  be  safe.*'  {Proverbs,  xxix,  85;. 

Puge  428,  484. 

Volga  :-— This  river  is  denominated  AidiC,  in  the  travels  of  Pran*Pi7RX|  a 
hindoe,  who  pjCfegrinated  into  Russia  a  few  years  ago. 

Page  4:^i. 
Camel  :*^Errstlum  (note) ;  for  eqvido  read  eqviso. 

Page  443. 

Law  :— •Erraf  urn :  line  6  (note),  for  /ee,  read  leu  or  leo. 

Page  459, 
Idolatoky'*^ Erratumx — read  idolatry. 

Ibid.. 

Wainvo :«— Blest  be  the  man ;  his  memory  at  least. 

Who  found  Die  art,  thus  to  untold  his  breast ; 

And  taught  succeeding  times  au  tasy  way 

Their  secret  thooghis  by  letters  to  convey ; 

To  baffle  absence  and  secure  delight, 

Which,  tilLthat  time,  was  limited  to  sieht. 

The  parting  farewell  spoke,  the  last  adieu, 

The  tess'oing  distance  past,  then  loss  of  view, 

The  friend  was  gone  which  same  kind  moments  gave* 

^^nd  absence  separated,  like  the  grave. 

^>Vhen  for  a  wife  the  youthful  patriarch  sent, 
The  camels,  jewels,  and  the  steward  went, 
And  wealthy  equipage,  tho'  grave  and  slow, 
But  not  a  line  that  might  the  lover  show. 
The  ring  and  bracelets  woo*d  her  hands  and  arms ;        v. 
But  had  she  known  of  melting  wuids  the  charms 
That  under  secret  seaU  in  amliush  lie. 
To  catch  the  soul  wiien  drnwn  into  the  eye. 
The  fair  Assyrian  had  not  took  the  guide, 
Nor  her  soft  heart  in  chains  of  pearl  been  tyM. 

Page  454. 

Fuze. — Many  of  the  modern  editions  of  R.  C.  render  this  word  *'  furze  j"  but 
the  present  text  is  corroborated  by  Uiatof  the  second  edition,  (which  is  the  ear- 
liest the  editor  possesses  the  means  of  reference  to)  and  this  reading  is  justi6ed 
by  the  evident  sense  of  the  context. 

Page  455. 

Schaks-osier.— £rra/um  ;  for  osier,  read  oser  or  oserO;  which  is  the  Slavonic 
vord  for  lake.  Quare  f  whether  by  this  is  meant  the  Baikal,  a  lake  in  the  v)ci« 
iiity  of  Nertzinck,  the  river  of  Udda,  and  of  Uddinsk ;  whidi  last  city  seems  to  be 
the  Adinskoy  of  Robihson  Crusoe. 

Page  456. 

CossAK :— The  following  is  a  more  particular  deseriptioo  of  the  interesting 
book  quoted  in  the  note  on  this  word:—— 
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"  Itnumi  of  the  laU  John  Twedd  ell,  Fellow  of  Trinlty-Collcge,  Cambridge ; 
betDK  ■  (election  of  hit  letten,  wrilten   frum  Tarious  pnrti  of  the  cuiitiiitnl; 
ic^ether  withare  puhlicationofhuFro/uiionei  JmrRi/M;  luWhirh  is  subjoined, 
an  Hpiieiidix,caiiiaiiiiDj:  lonie  account  of  [lie  author's  jnuriinl,J)f5S.  culteciiuns, 
drnniiie,Si  &c.   und  of  their  eitrnordiuarj  disappearni)ce.     Frefiied,  ii  a  btief 
biographical  memoir,  bj  the  editor,  the  Rev,  IIobebt  Tweddell,  A.  Id. 
"  PaUK  on  the  tomb  of  hlin  nbo  sleeps  within 
Faiicj'i  fond  hope, and  learning'6  rav'rile  rliild. 
Accomplished  Tweddell  !— ^^Hii'CiaTH'a  Greece." 
In  one  large  volume  4to.  illustrated  with  plates,  map«,  &c.  price  St,  Si- 
boards.    PriDted  b,v  J.  Gold,  for  J.  Miwuak,  39,  Ludgue-ili^  LoudoD. 
Page  46fl. 
"  He  that  i*  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  tbe  mighty ;  tuid  be  that  ruleth  lit 
fpirit,  tluio  he  that  taketha  eilj."  {^Proverbi:  ivi,  33.) 
P«et  498. 
LoMDOtt ;— £mi(Min  (note):   for,  Jdliiu  the  apMtate,  read, the  Emperor 
JoLiiH.    The  editor  much  regrets  that  the  haitc  unatoidable  in  vnlanunout 
coio{iilatioD,  (iiould  have  misted  him  into  the  adimiiou  uf  a  Tulgnr  epi^et, 
injurious  to  the  name,  and  onjust  to  the  memory,  ot  n  great  man  and  a  patriot 
prince.     We  must  not  take  the  character  of  eminent  personngci  thronijh  the 
luediuai  of  political  interest  or  religious  enmity.     Witness  the  treatment  of 
Jdlian  bj  the  antient  fathers  of  the  christian  church.    In  tbeir  sacred  indigna- 
tion against  ilie  persecutor,  or  rather  oppressor,  of  the  believers  in  Jesus,  they 
suppress  the  truths,  that  he  was  inflrxibly  just,  strictly  moral,  and  emiiieDily 

Coliiici  To  estimate  the  merits  of  this  sovereign,  consult  Montaigne,  Li> 
Iothe-Le-Vavf.r,  and  above  fJI,  Gibboh's  masterly  delinenlion  of  his  cha- 
racter. This  caution  may  be  eilended  to  the  bii^raph;  of  K.  Rjcharo  III. 
of  Q.  Uiitv  I.  and  of  Mary  Q.  of  Scots. 

Page  519.  -m 

DacNK  — Errata  (note):  f«r  arispi,  read  arise  :  nfler  pulse,  for  semi-colon, 
read  comma  :  after  fever,  before  with,  dele  comma, 

^3*  Theeditor  being  duly  sensible  ihRi  it  is  button  probable  several  errors 
and  omibtionsmay  be  fomid  in  aeoropilaiion  undertaken  single- handed  and  em- 
bracing such  inullirHrioos  subjects  as  the  present  pubticniion  ;  sn,  as  he  would 
be  glad  to  avoid  the  one,  and  to  make  i^ooil  the  other  in  a  future  edition,  it  it 
respectfully  requested,  that  any  corrections,  or  any  additional  iiirumialioa  on 
technicalor  scientific  subjects,  which  may  occur  to  i  he  reader  may  be  cumrauni- 
catedto  the  editor  through  tbe  medium  of  the  printer  or  pubiiibctof  this  volume 
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A.  ApnTlment,  duRnitioo  of,  Si,  549. 

AAJ>oitjeiDt>,«gniGcili(nior(note),314,3l5. 
CAPULCO,  idKiitDre   to,  415.     De-    Aobi,  liijioricildescriptun  af(nslB>,  431. 
icriptiunof  IheKi-purtaf  (iiDt»)i  415.    A'ahiins.parrorihe  crew  killed  b«tlMi356> 
Achin,  »rriy»l   st,   SGI.     CnriouJ   ilipula-    Arabisn  Niglit.  quuled  (..ote),  W. 

tioD    niHite  hjilipking,  ibid.     Deicrip-    Arec,  diffcceiit  dfKriptiaiDDf  (noie),55. 

ibDoflbelu.'nor  (nob-),  367.  Arcl.aneFl,i>TTi*al  ■),4BG.De>criplionariha 

AddiiRg,    bit    MiOiridattt    quoted  (note),        ica  offnuir],  iMiL    DitpaTturs  from,  4Sr. 

860,  Archaologia  quoted  (noie),  4J4. 

Afffction,  lynrmjinical  rieBniiion,  5t6.  Argun,  deBcripijonoflhcrircrof  (note).***. 

uf  Xiir;  towards  R.  C.  24.  An3lulte,hisdrfinitionnfad[esni(notc},171. 

■  Friday 188.  Armi,  dcliiicaiion  of  K.ofEniilHiid's,  559. 

AITeclinniilc  inHling  of  Piidav  and  bis  fa.   ArrinI  in  England,  118.     Al  Madrid.  StB. 

Jher,  859.  At  FampelUiia,  M9.   Al  II.ouIouh.,  937. 

Alriia,   auggeilcd  emendation  of  iia   nini«        At  Pans,  i.lT.    AtDoier.SSS,    Atti>|. 

(not«),lS,J.Ogilbj'tdeM:ription  off  note)        w«j,  »45.  Final  artiTal  iii  England, 491. 

S3.  AiiticntcircumnarigBtion  (app.),5IS.    Arctic   Ocean,  accounl  of  ibe  tovibci  to 
Agoe,  B.C.Biiacked  l.y  the,  88,     General        ("note),  471. 

ijmptuiii!  of  (iioie),  88,  Method  uf  cure,    Artirli-i   of    religion   diicuued,  307.     In- 

iiiil.     Method  of  treatment  (note),   461.        sianceiof  iniuleraiice  (noie),i*id.   Giten 

Recipes  tur  ihe  (noie),  468.  at  lengrh  56*. 

Agra,  overlaridjourrcyio.  376.     Accounl    Asaienio,  deliiiiiioirof  fnote),  39.      ■ 

of  tbc  city  offnole],  ibid.  A>trHlilian,d«criulianaf  thecily  oTf'aale'k 

Ahead,  HefiniliouoflhelQrmDr(note).  7.  4V7.  J       \         !• 

Alexandretta,  geognpbical   deicripliun  of   Aihenauni.  quoled,  54,i. 

(note),  361.  Attack  ot  H.  C.  and  Fridijoa  theuTicei. 

Aleppo,  grognphical  dcfcription  of  (note),        191, 19!. 

3ril.  . of  the  engliih  boat*  on  the  lira 

Aloe,  botuiictl  dcKnption  '>f  (aole),  96.  Cambodia,  383. 

All-Seinli  bay,  atriTal  W,  3  J3.  ■ —  on  llie  mntjneeri,  »8,  tlO. 

Almog,  ISl,  353.  of    the  Cocliin.CliinEW  on   Iha 

Ainaione),  TiicT(note],46.  534.  ahip,  389. 

Ambuyna,   muiarre  al,  4')3.     History   at  Atkina  (Will),  wilicils  pardon  of  hia  ckp- 

(note),  403.  tain.   eiJ.     Dialogue  between  him  aod 

Anchor   ^shcel),    definiti 'H   of  (note),  7.        R.  C.  319.     Ueaihof.  491. 

In*«iti(RinfaKribrdtoPliny(nate),  S3.    Auto-da-)<,deaCTipiion  of  ■  (nolo),  JOO. 

ElymolDgy  or(iio(e),  151.  Ate-Maria.  deliintiuaol  (note),  3!4. 

Angi:!,  lari.  DaiigDificaiion<or(nDt«),3S7.   Awiiier  (Mr.),  hia  adiice  on  the  u«e  af 
AutiUei,  why  MwUed  (note),  4&  opium  (note),  411. 
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B*  Boatswain  of  the  englisli  ship  lolled  it  tlw 

iflJan^f  $il. 
Bth«naMlieifl«B49of,deteiibed(noU),954.  Borneo^  arrival  at,  d74.    Predatory  dispo- 

Babia-de^lodot-ot^Snotaf,  arrival    at,  54.  aition  of  tbe  nativet,    576*    Hutoncal 

Description  of  the  town  of  (note).  54.  account  of  (note),  S7^ 

Baroniua,liiade|nitionof  apagan(iiote)a8t.  Bordeaai,  deacription  of  the  c4tj  ef,  (note), 

Barents  (W,),  attempta  to  tail  roood  the  2£9. 

north  <|l  Europe  (note),  571.  Boy  ie,  quoted   (note),  2  (.     Hit  calcula- 

Banishment  to  Siberia  deienbedr466.  tiou  of  the  velocity  of  sound  (note),  159. 

Barbadoa  (note),  47,  St6,  S$7. 566.  Brand-goose,  natural  lustory  of  (i)ote),  93. 

Barley,   natural   history  of  (note),  178.  551. 

Unexpected   appearance  of  the  growth  Bread,  various  modes  of  roaking(uote)4lS. 

of  on  the  istand,  78.  Brazil,  arrival  at,  34. 555.  DcpaiUre  from, 

Barrere  (Dr.),  quoted  (note),.  tU  43. 

Barricade,  definition  of  (note),  58.  '~'~~9  additional  refeiencea  concerning) 

Barbary,  description  of  (note),  361.  (app.)  527. 

Bassoraydescription  of  the  city  of  (note),360.  Bucaniers,  description  of  the  (note),  335. 

Batavia,  description  of  (note),  373.  Buenos  Ay  res.  It.  C.  shipwrecked  ou  the 

*  Battalia,  philological  definition  of  the  term  islandj^njiis  voyage  from,  164.  Descrip- 

(note),  436.  tion  uf  the  city  of  (note),  164. 

Battle  between  the  savages,  272.  Burning  of  the  town  in  Madagascar,  350. 

■                         the  English,  Spaniarda,  and  Burthen  of  a  74  gun  ship  calculated  (aoie)» 

savages,  389.  247. 

the    ship's    crew  and    the  Bushel,  1 12. 552. 


sayages,  530,  55t»  Bremen,  R.C.'s  father  came  from,  1.  De* 

B^flttie  (.Dr.),   his    opinion  of   BobinsoB  scription  of  (appendix),  498.  . 

.'  Crusoe,  viii. 
Beer,  attacked  by,  in  the  Pyrenees,  231. 

Killed  bv  Friday,  234.    Zoological  his*  C. 

tory  of  (note),  232.    Description  of  by 

Puhamel,  ibid.  Cable,  etymology  of  (note),  23, 

Beetimoi^t    and    FJetchcrs    extract    from  Cadiz,  description  of  the  city  of  (note),  20, 

(note),  185,  Cains  Dr.  author  of  a  tract  on  british  dogs 

Bedford,  a  farm  purchased  in  the  county  (note).  156. 

of,  by  K.  C.  241,  Calamus,  aroraaticus,    natural   history  of 

B^dlao),  or  Betblem  hospital  (note),  250.  (note),  59. 

"^11  (Mr.  John),  original  inventor  of  the  Calais,*  arrival  at,    237.      Geography  of 

ay  stem  for  saving  the  lives  of  wrecked  (note),  ibid, 

yearoen  (note),  19.  Calendar,  description  of  the  (note),  159. 

^eogalf  arrival  in  the  road  at,  356.     Pe-  Jewish  calendar  fixed  by  Hillel,  ibid, 

parture  from,  366.  Return  to,  369.  Geo-  Caleuture,K.C.  seized  with  a  vioIent,t4.De- 

graphical  history  of  (note),  556.  finitionor(note),t6iif.Cureof  (note),t6id. 

Benamackee  (Friday's  god)«  deycription  of.  Calculation  of  ihe  extent  of  a  person's  vieir 

18f. .'  (note),  32.     Of  chances,  464,  547. 

Bernouilli,  J.  abstruse  problem  solved  by,  Cambodia,  arrival  in  the  river  of,   579. 

547.  Attacked  by  english  boau,  383.     Ge- 

;^ble,  part  of  it  supposed  to  be  lost  (note)^  neral  account  o/ (note),  379, 

92.     First  translation  of  it,  tbiJ.    Ana-  Camden,  fits  opinion  of  Britain  (note),  xiv. 

lysis    of  (note),    524.    First  given  to  Camei,nuturalhisturyof(note),429.43l.567. 

theeolony  by  iC  C*  524,  566,  Cannibals,  description  of  (note),  105.     Vi- 

Bilbao,  R.  C.'s  nephew  return  from,  ^3.  sit  of,  to  the  island  diacevered,  146. 174. 

Description  of  the  town  of  (note),  245.  Cannibalism,    formerly    practised  in   the 

Biscuit,  process  of  making  (note),  8j^,  Caraibees  (note),  296. 

>             ovens  at  Deptford,  description'of  Canoe,  desci4pt|on  of  a  (note.)  24*    Form-  • 

the  (note),  92.  ed  on  the  island,  123. 

Blane  (Dr.),  his  recipe  for  curing  salt*meat  Canary  islands,  geography  of  the  (note),  25> 

(note),  301.  Candles,  method  of  making  (note),  77. 

BoerhB4|ve,bisdefinitionofftieep(note)fl69.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  arrival  at  the«  5S9. 

Bochart  quoted  (note),  17,  Description   of  the  (note).  339.     l9- 

Bonavista,   Captain   Qwik    nearly  lo»|  lit  portance  as  a  naval  station,  542. 

(nole)»  9h»  ^^9^  Town,  deacviption  of  (note),  339« 

]|(>nes  of  humaiA  1y>die»  diBCOT^f 4  on  tkp  C^p  St.  AMgQstino«  arrival  ^t^  42.  Desa^ 

isiand>  146,  tion  of  (uote}^  4tf« 


wi 


Ctpt  Ve?^,  ffetcffted  (aoN),  dt. 

Cape  Verde   Isinoilty   deioriptuia  of  the 

Caravan,  drfioition  of  (note),  S61»  437. 

Altaclcad  fay  the  Tahtarf,  440.  . 
Caribean  Islands,  descTiption  of   (note), 

46.    130.     Cannibals  foranerly  known 

there,  190  (note),  996, 
Cartier,  Jaques,  sails  from  Florence  on  a 

▼•jage  of  diicfiverj  (note),  948. 
Cassava,  botanical  descriptiou  of  (note), 

95. 
Cat,  fS,  6S0. '-  Utia  epiUph,  S&U 
Cato,  extract  from,  (note),  135. 
Catholic,  etjmology  of  (note),  304. 
Cargo  found  by  R  C.  in  the  wrecked  ves- 
sel, 166.     JBro'ught  on  shore^  168. 
Cave,  synonymy,  6$.  64.  647. 
Giulking,  account  of  Ih^  process  of  (note), 

390, 
Cedar,  botanical  description  of  (note),  13f  • 

553. 
Ceylon,  description  of  (note),  573. 
ChaiB^chi-Thaungu,  the'Tahtar  idol,  des- 
cription of,  454.     Destruction  of^  455. 
Chance,  66,  126.  463.  546. 
Chelsea,  description  of  the  cedars  at,  12f . 
Charcoal,    chemical    analysts    of   (note), 

15^.    Made  of  corn,  153.    Experiments 

on,  294. 558. 
Cheyne,  Or.  opinion  of  Punch  (note),  £99. 
China,  description  of  the  great    wall   of 

(ngte)«  434      Laws  of,  443,     Trading 

voyage  to,  resolved  on,  366. 
Chinese,  genius,  manners  and  customs  of 

the  (note,)  4^1.     Art  of  pottery  amoQgst 

lliem,  433. 
Chocolate,    description    of    (note)»    165. 

Method   of   making,    166.     Electrical 

pi^pertiesof,  ibid, 
Christianity,  conversion  of  the  Chinese  to, 

408. 
Chriatian  religion  expounded  by  IL  C.  to 

Friday,  184.     Cliushan,  chart  Qf,  369. 
Citron,  botanical  description  of  (note),  98. 
Classical  education,  advantages  of.  It, 
Clove,  botanical    description  of    (note), 

370.     Med  cinal  qualities  of,  i6t<i.    ^ 
Clovt'hitch,  delineation  of    (app.),  51f. 

method  of  using  it  in  saving  shipwrecked 

persons  (app.),  517. 
Cccoa,  botanical  description  of  (note) ^  98. 
Codiish,  calculation  of  the  spawn  of  (note), 

W9. 
CoiEtre,  mention  of  t9.    Advantages  of  the 

use  of  it  (app.),  521.  Method  of  roast- 
ing, ibid.    Of  grinding,  ibid.    Preparing 

for  the  table,  ibid.    Medicinal  qualities 

of,  523. 
.Coinage  of  Japan,  acoomit  of  the  (note), 

476. 
Cockswain,  definition  of  (note),  368. 


CoeHin<«faina,  vojagn  to  the  cmoI  Qf, 

History  of  (note),  385. 
Columbus,  Trinidad  discovered  by  (n.),l4f . 
Comfort,  synonymy,  58.545. 
Compass,  mariner's,  18. 
Conference  with  the  mutineers,  216. 
Confucius,  history  of  (note),  S38. 
Congreve,  quoted  (note),  217. 
Constantius,  (Emperor),  arianism  predomi- 
nant in  the  reign  of  (note),  304.        ^ 
Conteoted  situation  of  B»  C*  in  the  island 

described,  155. 
CooDtry,  what  constitates  a  person's  pa- 

tria  (appendix),  500. 
Cook,  Capt.  nearly  lost  at  Bonavista  (note), 

25.    His  rec4>e  £pr  outing  salt  meat,  27. 
Gortez,  his  palaoe  of  Mexico  described 

(note),  122. 
Coromandel,  freneh  priest  set  on  shore  oh 

the  coast  of,  253.   Country  of,  describeid 

(note),  253.     Etymology  of  (noie).  343. 
CoBsak,  cunning  of  a,  456.    History  of 

(note),  456. 567. 
•Gottin,  (Madam),  her  picture  of  banish* 
'  ment  (note),  466. 

Cotton,  Dr.  his  lines  on  tobacco  (note),  €22. 
Coupide*grace|  definition  of  (note),  49* 
Cromer,  shipwrecked  at,  10.     Di^suption 

of  the  town  of  (note),  lO.-.>(app.),  517. 
Cromwell,  South  American  Aeet  attacked 

by  at  Santa  Crua  (note),  27. 
Cruxado,  description  uf  (note),  223. 
Corioas  coinddenoca  in  the  life  of  R.  C. 

126. 
Czar,  etymology  of  (note),  481, 


D. 


Danxion  Lavaysse,   Voyage  to  Trinidad 

quoted,  258. 
D'Alembert,  his  opinion  of  a  ntssioaary 

(note),  406. 
Damn,  265. 559. 

Deal,  situation  of,  described  (note),  244. 
Death  of  the  he-goat  in  the  cave,  154. 

R.  C's  wife,  242. 

.of  Friday,  330. 


^  WilUAtkins,  491. 


Decree,  re-establishing  the  loqnisilion 
(note),  198, 

Defoe,  original  editor  of  R.  C.  iii.  tiis 
application  of  Selkirk*%  adventures  dis- 
cussed, vi,  vii. 

Deraorage,  definition  of  (note),  311. 
•  Departure  of  R.  C.  fipom  the  island,  tif* 
■  from  Pampeluna,  230. 
■   from  Pekin,  429* 

Deptford,  description  of  tka  bread  and 
biscuit  ovens  jat  (note),  82. 

Derbam,  (Dr.)  qoeri^  relative  to  the  Inv 
of  sounds,  160. 
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Unerty  Mcomt  of  the  nnntn  (note),  479. 
Petcriptioa  of  Fridaj^,  175. 
Destruction  of  the  Tahtar  idol,  455. 
]>evil,  etymology  of  (note),  140.     Various 

quotations  of,  in  the  bihie,  141.     An. 

Glint    and    modem    devtU    compared 

(note),  I8t. 
Dialogue  between  Friday  and  R.C.  180. 
Dialogue  between  WjU  AtkinsandR.C.Sl9. 
Diamond,  chemical  character  of  (note), 

563.      Mineralogicai    history   of,   t^td. 

Commercial  account  of  (note),  363,  4. 

Account  of  the  largest  in  the  world  (note), 

366,    Sketch  of  the  diamond  sent  to  the 

King  of  Portugal  from  Brazil,  48& 
Dioscorides,  quoted  (note),  36. 
Difference  bt^tween  the  english  and  french 

foot  (note),  160. 
Discourse  between  the  priest  and  R.  C.  305. 
Distressed  situation  of  the  crew  of  a  Bar^ 

bados  ship,  255,  957. 
Dog,  natural  history  of  the  (note) ,  1 35.  Bri- 
tish dogs,  synopsis  of,  ihid»  Used  in  Russia 

as  draught  animals,  166.     Dog  feast,  de^ 

scription  of  a  (note),  156.      Found  on 

board  a  wrecked  vessel  by  R.C.  163.554. 
Dolphin,  zoological  descriptioo  of  (note), 

83.  55 J. 
Don,  definition  of  the  title  of  (note),  424. 
Doubloon,  description  of  a   (note),  166. 
Dover,    arrival  at  238.      Description  of 

(note),  238. 
Downs,  R.  C.  sails  from  the,  244.    Descrip* 

tion  of  the  (note)  224. 
Drayton,  quoted  (note),  451* 
Dream,  definition  of  a  (nnte),  172.    Law 

suit  arising  from  a  (note),  326. 
Drogheda,  massacre  at  (in  the  year  1649), 

351. 
Dromedary,  illustration  of  the  term  (note), 

431. 
Drowned  boy,  cast  oo  shore  ou  the  island> 

162. 
Drunk,  512.  568. 
Ducange  quoted  (note),  23. 
Ducat,  descriptive  value  of  a  (note),  34. 
Dunkirk,  brother  of  R.  C.  killed  near,  1. 

Description  of  the  town  of,  (app.),  504* 
Dutch,  history  of  their  trade,  37  L. 

■  -»  ship  purchased,  376. 
Dvina,  description  of  the  river  (note),  486. 


£. 


East  India  Company,  origin  of  (note),  362. 
Earthquake  iielt,   80.    Natural  history  of 

(note),  81. 
Eddy,  nfltural  definition  of  (note),  129. 
Edwards,   BryaUf   account  of   the  Koro- 

roantin  negroes  (note),  283. 
Elbe,  arrival  in  the,  487.    Di«scription  of 

the  (note),  487. 


Elephant*'  teetk,ii«toral  his  toryof  (note),^ 

Ephesians  quoted,  178. 

Equinox,  descriptioo  of  the  (note),  67. 

Eratosthenes  quoted  (note),  36. 

Ermines,  bought  in  Siberia,  477»  Natersl 
history  of  (note),  ibid. 

Estate  in  Braail  sold,  240. 

Eustace's  lour  through  Italy  quoted  (note), 
408,  409. 

Excursion,  trip,  jaunt,  ramble,  tour,  syno- 
nyms, (note)  422. 

Exodus  quoted,  301.  - 

Exotics  oaturaliaed  in  Jamaica,  list  of 
(note),  207. 


F. 


Falconer  quoted  (note),  iv,  5,  18, 44, 45, 

47,84,347. 
Falls  in  with  a  Portuguese  ship,  33. 
Farm,  purchased  iu  the  county  of  Bedford, 

by  R.  C.  241. 
Father  of  Friday  rescued,  193.    Sails  from 

the  island  to  rescue  the  shipwrecked 

Spaniards,  202. 
Fayal,    Portuguese  ship  driven  to,  306. 

Geographical  description  of  (note),  iUd, 
Fernando    de.  Noronha,     description  o^ 

(note),  42. 
First  voyage  from  the  island,  128. 
Firelock,  definition  of  (note),ie02. 
Fletcher,  (Mr«)  his  opinion  of  coring  stlt 

provisions  (note),  301. 
Fleury>  (Abb6  de)  definition  of   Pagan 

(note),  182. 
Flinders,  (Capt.)  his  juvenile  conduct  in- 
fluenced by  R.  C.  ix. 
Fox,  soolo^cal  description  of  (note),  106. 
Fontarabia,  arrival  at,  229.    Di  scription  of 

(note),  ibi^U 
Fore-chains,  definition  of  (note),  52. 
Formosa,  voyage    to,   391.     Account  of 

(note),  392. 
Fortune,  hap,  luck,  chance,  considered  u 

synonyms  (note),  463. 
Francais  de  ia  Roche,  (Jean),  lands  at 

Quebec  (note),  248. 
Franklin,   (Dr.)  observations   on  the  art 

of  swimming  (note),  50. 
Frederic  2d.  opinion  of  shooting  (note),263. 
Friday  rescued   from    the  savages,    174. 

His  surpnse  at  the  firing  of  a  gun,  178. 

Discovers  savages  un  the  isbnd,  192. 

Rescues  his  father,    193.    His  joy  at 

meeting  again  with  his  father,  259.  KdJed 

by  the  savages,  330.    Committed  to  the 

deep,  333. 
Fustic  tree,  felled  by  R.  C.  188.    Canoe 

made  of  it,  ibid.     Natural  history  of 

the  (note),  188. 
Fuse,  454. 567.* 
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6. 


Galliceen  (Prince),  Teiideitt  at  Tobokki, 
462. 

Gambia,  description  of  the  river  of  (note), 
S9. 

Galway,  arrival  at,  «45.  Description  of 
the  town  of  (note),  243. 

Ganganetli  (Pope),  anecdote  of  (note), 
S35. 

GasscndttSy  his  calculation  of  the  velocitj 
of  sound  (note),  159. 

Genesis  qnoted  by  R.  C.  314,  337, 
353. 

Gentleman,  etymology  of  (note),  463. 

Gibbon  quoted  (note),  224,  568. 

Glazing,  difficulty  of,  experienced  by  R.  C. 
(note),  117.    Definition  of  (note),  t6td. 

Gog,  definition  of  (note),  450. 

Goat  discovered  on  the  island,  65.  Caught 
in  a  trap,  132.  Zoological  description 
of  (note),  ibid, 

Goid,  description  of  (note),  167.  Chemi- 
cal properties  of,  ibid, 

Gongora,  his  lines  on  the  river  Manpanares 
(note),  228.  ' 

Goree,  description  of  (note),  32. 

Grape,  natural  history  of  the  (note),  139. 

Graving,  definition  of  (note),  389. 

Great  Wail  of  China,  description  of  the 
(note),  434. 

Grotto  discovered  on  the  island,  154. 

Groyne,  geographical  description  of  (note), 
zz# . 

Ground  tackle,  definition  of  (note),  7. 

Gudgeon,  description  of  (note),  75. 

Guinea,  description  of  (note),  12.  Pros- 
perous voyage  to,  14. 

'  grains,  description  of  (note),  38. 

Gatana,  description  of,  45. 

Guiph,  etymology  of  (note),  354. 

■  ■  of  Persia,  arrival  at,  355.  Geo- 
graphical  account  of  (note),  35i, 

— •—  of  Nanquin,  arrival  in  the,  396. 

Gunpowder  (note),  64. 56. 

Supposed  to   be  invented  by  Polydori 
Virgil,  ibid.  545. 

Guyton  Moryeau,  experiments  on  char- 
coal (note),  153. 


H. 


Habitation  of  R,  C  described,  62,  es, 
Haedo  (D.),  quoted  (note),  16. 
Hague,  arrival  at  the,  492. 

■  description  and  geographical  site  of 

(note),  492. 
Hales  (Dr.),  statistical  essays  quoted,  43. 
Hammoc,  description  of  (note),  58. 
Harmer  (Mr.),  examination  of  the   spawn 

of  a  cod  (nota),  249. 


Hartley's  definition  of  a  dream  (note)*  171* 
Havanna,  description  of  the  (note),  165« 
Hebrews  quoted,  110,  337.- 
Henley  (Mr.),  his    discovery  respecting 

chocolate  (note),  166. 
Henry's   elements  of  chemistry,   ettract 

from,  xiii. 
Herbert    (Sir   Thos.),   extract    from   tha 

voyage  of  (note),  181. 
Herodotus,  quotation  from  greek  text  0f 

(app.),518. 
Herrera,  founder  of  the  name  of  Trinidad 

(note),  181. 
Hillel,  Jewish  calendar  fixed  by,  159. 
Hobbes,  hypothesisof  adream  (note),  172. 
HobgoUin,  etymology  of  (note),  451, 
Hoflbian  quoted  (note),  16,  206. 
Horace  quoted  (note),  122,314. 
Hottentots,  description  of  (note),  341. 
Howard  (Edward,  Esq.),  process  for  refin- 
ing sugar  (note),  35. 
House  ill  China,  description  of  a,  4St»  ^ 
Hudibras  quoted  (note),  91. 
Hogonot,  etymolugy  of,  409^ 
Hum  her,  storm  on  leaving  the,  4.     De« 

scription  of  the   (note),   tfrtd.— >(app.), 

506. 
Hull,  account  of  (app.),  502. 
Hume,  his  division  of  brittsh  wars  (note). 

343. 
Hydrophobia,  550.  553. 

I. 

lago,  etymology  of  (note),  337. 

Idol,  etymology  of  (iiote),  309.    Descrtp* 

tion  of  a  Tartarian,  430.     Destruction  of 

an,  455. 
Idolator,  etymology  of  (note),  314. 
Indians,  description  of  the  (note),  81. 
Indelible  writing-ink,  method  of  making 

(note),  103. 
Indulgences  granted    by    the  church  of 

Rome,  account  of  (note),  261. 
Information  obtained  from  Friday  of  tha 

situation  of  the  island,  180,181. 
Ink,  composition  of  (note),  68.    Method 

of  making  (note),  69. 
Ink.stains,roethodordischarging(note),217, 
Inkle  and  Yarico,  account  of  (uote),326,327. 
Inquisition,  description  of,   193.     Decrea 

re-establishing  the,  ibid.    Origin  of,  de- 
scribed, 199.     Auto-da-f(6,  description 

of,  200.559. 
Iron,mineralogical  description  of(note),302. 
Iron-wood,  botanical  description  of  (note), 

118. 

Isaiah  quoted,  35,  178. 

Island, discovered  byR.C.to  be  nninhabitedf 
57. 

of  despair,  R,  C.'i  island  so  called 
by  him,  71. 


»T4 


J* 

JaBMMiay  proposal  of  the  matineera  t6  carrj 

the  ship  to,    f07.     Description  of  tb« 

i»l«id  of  (note).  207.    Its  name  derived 

from  Xama^ca  (note),  208. 
Jaoaxaj,  arrival  at  the  town  of»  458.    Dc<* 

scription  of  the  river  of  (note),  ibid, 
JapBDt  description  of  the  island  of  (iiote)» 

S96.  Coinage  of,  47 6<    Etymology,  567. 
Jarawensr  arrival  at  the  city  of,  457. 
Jcfferys  (Tom),  killed    by  the  natives  of 

llada^ascar,  347.     His  death  revenged, 
*  350.  (Conduct  of  BkC.  on  tbeoGcasion,S51. 
Jeremiah  quoted,  ^ 
Job  quoted,  3S4, 

Johnson  (Dr.),  ealogy  of  H.  C.  ixt  >>• 
John's  gospel  quoted,  1S4. 
Jonah,  the  prophet  quoled,  12, 
Joornej  to  Pekin,  423. 
Jeornaf  de  physique,  eapciimeota  on  char* 

coal  in  the  (note),  294. 
Juice  drawn  from  cedar  to  preserve  books 

(note),  122. 
Juliah,  emperoTi  492.  568. 
Junk,  OTJonk  bought  by  R.C  394.     De« 

(criptioo  of  a  (note),395. 

k. 

Kalendar  begun  by  R.  C.  on  the  island}  67. 
Kalmucks,  description  of  the,  482* 
Kama,  caravan  passes  the  river  ot,  47^8. 

Description  of  the  (note),  478. 
Kings,  book  of,  quoted,  126. 
Kiogt^on>upon>HuU,   departure    from,   3k 
.  HistoHcai  and  geographical  description 

of  (note),  ibid.  Farther  account,  502. 
Kid  (ihe  pirate),  account  of,  359. 
Knowles  (Sir  Charles),  recipe  for  curing 

salt-aieal  (note),  300. 
Kongfooaee,  history  of  (note),  338.    Hi« 

morals,  ibid» 
Koiomaniin  negroes,  Bryan  Edwards's  ac- 
count of  (note),  28.3. 
Kreutznacr,  original  family  name  corrupted 

to  Crusoe,  1. 
Krvsensiera,  his  accoant  of  voyages  to  the 

Arctic  ocean  (noie),  471« 


u 


Ladder,  description  of  a,  invented  by  G. 

W.  Manby,  E«q.  (note),  63. 
JLady  of  the  sea,  Britain  to  termed  by  Can^- 

den,  xiv. 
XAngdedoc.  journey  through,  i36,    Geo* 

graphical    description  of    (note),    ibid. 

Dialect  of»  peculiar  to  itself,  ibid, 
liand-carriage  in  Russia  described.  469. 
Landing  on  the  uninhabited  island,  51i  52. 
Lancaster  (Sir  James),  Achin»  firat  visited 

by  (note),  367. 


Latin  verses, odnentot  (^pp-)«  ^8*  On  dogfi 

555. 
Law,  aecovnt  of  the  Chinese,  442.    Speci- 
men of  Chinese  law,  tdt'd.  443,  567. 
Iiaw;-surt  arising  from  a  dream  (note)fl  326k 
]LAwrenskoy,  arrival  at  the  town  of,  486k 
LasCasas  (BartholooMo  de),  his  account  of 

Spanish  cruelty  (note),  283. 
Latitude,    geographical  definition  of  the 

(note),  14. 
Lebanon,  description  of  the  cedar  of  (note)» 

122. 
Lr  Cat,  his   contrivance   of   a    luuaiaofl 

(note),  58. 
Leeward  islaadr,  why  so  called  (note),  46k 

208.  560. 
Left  on  shore  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  359. 
|«eopard  killed  by  R.  C.  and  Xary,  31.  Ka- 

tural  history  of,  ibid. 
Iceman  and  Oar  banks  described  (note),  3* 
3>nion,  botanical  description  of  (note),  99. 
L' Estrange,  extract  from,  424. 
Letter  received  by  R,C.  from  the  is]and,49<V 
Leviathan,  described  by  Milton(app.),512. 
lAwanhoek,  calculatiou  of  the  spawn  of  a 

cod  (note),  249, 
Dberty  oi  eonscieMce,195.  198.  55$. 
Litbon,   arrival   at,   219.    Description  of 

(note),  219. 
Linnaeus  quoted,  si. 
Lion  killed  by  R.  C.  27.     Natural  history 

of  (note),  i6id.-^appO»  ^^6. 
-< — ,  farther  account  of,  526. 
List  of  exotics  naturalized  in  Jamaica  (note}, 

207. 
Lockyer{Mr.),hfS  account  of  arac(uote),55k 
Lodging,  aynonymy,  52.  545. 
London,  arrival  at,  492. 

■  "     '    historicai  account  of  (note),  49S» 

bridge  (note),  494. 

■  tower  of  (note),  495. 
geographical  site  uf  (no(c),  496 


>*i*- 


Long  boat,  description  of  (note),  17. 
Longitade,geegraphical  definition  of  (nole)« 

45. 
Lope&  cape  of,  13.   A  corruption  of  Lo^ 

Gonsalvez  (app.),519, 
Lacan  quoted  (ucrte),  224. 
Lucretius  quoted  (note),  172. 
Luke  (St.),  quoted,  11,  12>  124,  356. 


M. 


Macao,  intended  visit  to,  386.    DeacriptMS 

of  (note)  386, 387. 
Madagascar,  arrival  at  the  island  of,  345^ 

Description  of  the  island    (note)  54S. 

Signs  of  peace  or  war  at,  346. 
Madeiras,  Portuguese  ship  bound  fo,30ib 

Geographical  description  of  (note),  305b 
Madrid,  arrival  at  328.     DescripiioQ  af 

(note),  228. 


«?5 

Mcgdebarg,  geogfapMctl  detfcHption  of  Moidor,  dacttpiit^  Talae  of  (ncft«),  69» 

the  town  of  (aote)^  331.    .  Mone^,  secondary  valae  of  6%  lf4. 

Magog,  definition  of  (note)>  4!iKf,  Monkies,  employed  in  China  in  gathering 

Main,  definition  of  (note),  ItO.  Tea,  468. 

Malacca,  detention  in  tlie  straits  of,  S78,  Monsoons,  origin  of  the  denominatioil  ot 

Navigation  of  (note),  ibid,  385. 

Malays,  crew  of  the  dutch  ship  attacked  Mooley,  thrown  oterboard  by  R.  C.  S9» 

by,  377.    Account  of  the  (noie),idui.  Morisco,  definition  of  (note),  16,  17. 

MaUhiolus,  quoted  (note),  60.  Moscow,  description  of  (note),  479.    C«f« 

Mandelslo,  his  account  of  Siam  (note),  368.  tie  of,  ibid.     Ravages  commitfted  by  the 

Man^anares,  description  of  the  river  (note),  French,  account  of  the,  473. 

228.     Lines  of  uongora  on  (note),  ibid,  Mosely,  Dr.  Benjamin,  qnoted,  52S« 

Manby,  (G.  W.  Esq.)  improvement  in  sys-  Musk,  natural  history  of  (note),  425* 

tern  of  saving  shipwrecked  persons  7, 9.  Mnscovy,  entrance  into,  4^. 

Ladder  invented  by  him,  13.  Mutineers  killed  207.     Left  on  tbe  iaiatdr 

Mandarin,  definition  of  (note),  423.     La-  217. 

djcrous  description  of  a,  424.  Motiny  of  the  ship  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,358« 

Manillas,  voyage  to,  371.    Supposed  mis«  My  own,  definition  of  (note),  423. 

nomer  on  the  part  of  R.  C.  (note),  371, 
Marsden,  his  account  of  the  Malays  (note), 

377.  Nt 
Marriage,  of  R.  C.  240. 

>              ,  summary  performance  of  among  Names,  origin  of  proper  (note),  332. 

the  Kalrouks,  483.  Nanking,  history  of  the  city  of,  4f9« 

Maroco,  R.  C.  carried  prisoner  into,  15^  •,  arrival  in  the  gtdpb  of,  996.- 

Description  of  (note),  15. — (app.),520.  Narrative  of  the  Spaniard,  262,  298. 

Martinico,  description  of  (note),  252.  Narva,  description  of  (note),  491. 

Maryland,    geographical     description    of  Natives  of  Madagascar,battle  with  the,347* 

(note),  334.  Native  of  China*  description  of  a,  424. 

Marinei^s  Compass,  description,  delineation  Naufragia  quoted  (Pierre  Viaud),  iv. 

of  the  (note),  17.  Naom,  arrival  at  the  city  of  447, 

Mawman'sexcursiontaScotTandqaoted,5<K).  Naval  Chronicle,  extract  from  tbe  pvDS- 

Maya,  ship  loaded  with  salt  at,  306.     Geo*  pectus  of,  xiv.     Analytical  tecounc  Of 

graphical  description  of  the  island   of  the  (note),  ibid, 

(note),  306,  Negros,  history  of  the  (note),  tl. 

Meeting  of  R.  C.  at  Lisbon  with  tbe  old  '    '      ,  origin  of  the  trade,  525. 

Captain,  219,.  Nertztnskoy,  arrival  at  the  city  of,  460. 

Mercator's  sea  chart  adopted  in  this  work  Description  of  (note),  450. 

frontispiec^^f  pr^ace^  X,  explanation  of  Newfoundland,  arrival  at  tbe  bttnkt  of,  253* 

(appendix)  497.  Description  of  (note),  248. 

Menage,  qnoted  (note),  23.  Niramer,  (african  leopard),  eccOtmt  vf  thtt 

Merry  Andrew,  definition  of  (note),  424.  (app.)5i7. 

Mersenne^  his  calculation  of  the  velocity  Ningpo,  account  Of  the  city  of  {note),  393 

of  sound  (note),  159.  No  Man's  Land^  arrival  at,  440. 

Mexico,  licence  granted  to  R.  C's  captain  Nova  Zembia,  description  of  (note),  46f* 

'  to  travel  to,  415.    Description  of  (note),  Nutmeg,  botanical  account  of  (note),  376. 

47,415.  Observations    on,    by   Dr.  Schmtdeoi 

Method  of  determining  the  length  of  s  (note),  478. 

keel  for  tonnage  (note),  246. 

Milburn's  oriental  commerce  quoted  (note) ,  O. 

56,  60. 164. 

Milton,  quoted  (note),  5,  251,  327,  422.  Oakum,  description  of  (note),  78. 

His  definition  of  an  £rudit  (note),  299.  Oar  bank,    nautical    description    of    Ui« 

Description  of  the  Leviathan  (app.),  512.  (note),  10. 

Miiieralogical    history    of    the    diamond  Ob,  description  of  the  river,  459. 

(note),  363.  Observation,  method  of  taking  one  tft  se*» 

Miscreant,  etymology  of,  445.  13. 

Missionary,  history  of  the  sect,  (note).  Old  style  of  reckoning  tbe  ettlendftr  sup* 

310,  406,  407.  pressed  (note),  159. 

Mitchell,  (Dr.  John)  quoted  (note),  21.  Ogilby,  John,  description  of  Africa  (note), 

Mogul,  (the  Great)  description  ot  the  do«  22." 

minions  of  (note),  359.  Oliver,  (Dr.  John)»  quoted  (note),  14. 
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Oowokalrec»  tbe  clcrfy  of  Frkfoj's  coan^  Pottery^  dctcription  of  die  naimfictorr  o(f 

try,  1««.  423.      • 

Opiom,  boUnicai  hittory  of  (note),  368*  Precaotions  adopted  bj  R.C.  in  eonse- 

Medicinal  qaalities  of,  411.  quence  of  the  discovery  of  tbe  mau'a 

Orangtf»  botanical   description  of  (note),  foot,  144. 

199.  Priest,  narrative  of  tbe,  305.   His  discourse 

Origioal  preface  to  R.  C.  extract   from,  with  R.  C.  ibid. 

Hi,  ▼.  Priestly, his  experiments  on  charcoal  (note), 

Origin  of  tbe  East  India  Otapany  (note),  152,  153. 

369.  Process-verbal,  relative   to  the  jewels  of  ^ 

Orinooqne  (Orinoko),  river,  46,  537.  France,  489. 

Osman,  foonder  of  tbe  Tarks,  account  of.  Property  saved  by  R.  C.  from  the  wreck, 

«5f .  55,  56. 

Ostiachi,  description  of  the,  (note),  481.  Prosperous  state  of  R.  C.*8  affairs  in  the 

Grid  quoted,  84.  Brazils,  224. 

Proverbsqnoted.  2. 28^.319. 401. 567. 568. 
Psalms  quoted,  93,  142. 

P«  Punch,  composition  of,  299. 

— —  royal,  recipe  for  making,  299. 

Pagan,  definition  of  182,  318,  Purgatory,  description  of  (note),  261. 

Pamplona,    arrival  ar,    229-      Departure  Pyrenees,  adventures  among,  233y  235.  * 

from,  230.    Description  of  tbe   city  of, 

229.  Q. 
Paris,  geography  of  (note),  227. 

parrot,  ornithological  description  of  (note),  QuarreU  lietween  the  Spaniards  and  nati* 

106.  neers,  265,  267. 

pastel,  description  of  (note),  116.  Quarter,^f  ship,  definition  (note),  15. 

Plitron,  definition  of  (note,  16.  Quebec,'town  of  described,  247.   Francis  dc 

Peart  fishery   at  St.  Martha,   account  of  la  Roche,  Jean,  land^  at,  248. 

the,  ]  81.  Queries,  (Dr.  Dt-rham's),  relative  to  (he  law 

Pckin,  arrival  at,  426.      Described,  ibid  of  sounds,  160. 

Departure  from,  429.  Quinchang,  arrival  at  the  port  of,  397. 

Penguin, ornithology,  108. 551.  Quotations  fromthe  onginal  edition  of  R.C. 

Pepper,  natural  history  of  (note),  425.  X3i>* 
People,  definition  of  (note),  442. 

Periagua,   description  of  a  (note),  121.  R. 

553. 

Persitts  quoted,  122.  RadclifFe  qnoted  (note),  43. 

Persia,   etfooeoos  appellation  of  (note).  Raft,  formed  from  the  shipwrick,  54.    De* 

376.  finition  of  a  (note),  54. 

Perspective  glass,  description  of  a  (note)  Ralegh  Sir  Walter,  first   impoitf  tobacco 

^.67.  into  England,  255. 

piece  of  eight,  definition  of  a  (note),  33.  Randall's  (Mr.)  narrative  quoted  (note),  ir. 

Pickel,  definition  of,  217.  Recipes  for  the  ague,  462. 

Pingeron's,  (Mr.)  Translation  of  Scstini'a  Reflertions  on  solitude,  66. 

recipe  for  punch,  299.  Reformation  of  the  morals  of  the  colonji 

Pirates,  eastern  seas  infested  by,  345, 359>  311,313. 

(note).  Sell  their  ship  to  R  C«  376,  Rescue  of  the  shipwrecked  Spaniards  pro- 
Plantation  in  Bracil,  purchased  by  R.C.  posed,  197,  198. 

36.  Resolution  to  revisit  the  island,.  243. 

Pliny  quoted  (note),  122. 139.                   *  Return  to  Bengal,  369. 

Piumier,  bis  definition  of  a  hammoc,  58.  ■■                London  from  Bedfordshire,  24S* 

Pomponius  Mela  quoted  (note),  25.  Revisit  of  R.  C.  to  the  island,  258. 

Porcelain,  description  of  a  house  built  with,  Rice,  natural  history  of  (note),  53.    Me- 

423.  thod  of  making  bread  of,  ibid, 

Porto  Bello,  permission  granted  to  R.C.'s  Rio  de  la  Plata,  description  of  (note),  196. 

commander  to  travel  by  land  to,  416.  Ac-  Right  and   left  of  a  river,   definition  of 

,    count  of  the  city  of  (note),  ibid.  (note),  57. 

Portuguese  ship  fallen   in   with  at  sca»  Roberts,  bis  calculation  of  the  velocity  of 

"^   33.  sound,  159. 

potter's,  (Dr.)  opinion  of  tb»tovention  of  Roboatiski  (Prince),  resident  at  Tobobki, 

tbe  aiichor  (note),  S3  46t, 
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RocMIe,    geograpbical     detcription  .  of  Seal,  natural  historj  of  (note),  74* 

(note),  ft27.  '  Searcli,  definition  of  (note),  110, 

Roberval,  his  calculation  of  the  velocity  of  Second  departure  from  the  i«land,  329. 

sound  (note),  159«  Selkirk,    (Alex.)   superfluous   importance 
Bobinfou  Crusoe,  veracitj  of  the  second       attached  toliis  papers,  vi.  Verses,  549. 

edition  impeached,  ir. siorj  of,    revealed   hy 

I  ■  Character     of    by  .Br.        Capt.  Woodes  Rogers,  v'u 

Beattie,  viii.  Senhor,  definition  of  (note),  33,  960. 

I  by  Rousseau,  viii.  Serious  refleciious,  R.C.'s  deposition  in  his^ 

■         *  Johnson,  ix.        ii.  iv. 

—————   French  translation  of  by  — —  entered    at  stationers- 

the  Duchess  of  Luyoes,  (Appendix)  497.       hall,  iv. 

Eohault,  his  definition  of  sleep  (note),  169.  Sestini's  letters,  recipe  for  making  punch 
Romish  ritual  described  (note),  406.  in  (note),  299. 

RoQppe's  experiments  on  charcoal  (note),  Schaks-oser,  455,  567. 

1^3.  Shakspeare,  extracts  from,  159,  231. 238. 

Ruggle  quoted  (note),  217,  230.  Shaw,  essay  on  distillation  quoted  (uote)» 
Rum,  description  of  (uote)  53.    Method       54,  56, 

of  making,  ibid.  '  Sheet  anchor,  description  of  (note),  17. 

Roraphius,    method   of    curing    nutmegs  Stiip,  etymology  of,  474. 

(note),  375.  —  wrecked  on  the  uninhabited  isUn^ 
Runagate,definitionof  (note),  29^551.  161.    Visited  by  R.  C.  163. 

Konlet,  explanation  of  (note).  77.  ascertained  by  R.  C.  to  be  English, 

Russia,  land-carriage  in,  described,  469.  204. 

Russian  prince,  R.  C.'s  adventures  related  —  discovered  at  anchor  off  the  island. 

to  a,  463.  203. 

Proposal  of  R.  C.  to  rescue  —  captain  of  the,  put  on  ihore  by  the 


him 'from  exile,  474,  475.  mutineers,  205. 

—  boat  staved,  208. 

—  taken  possession  of,  214. 

S.  on  fire,  discovered  at  sea,  240. 

Shipping  of  China,  degraded  state  of,  240« 
Sabbath,  etymology  of  (note),  102.  Siani,  account  of  (note),  367. 

Sable,  zoological  description  of,  467.  Siberia,  description  of,  456. 

■  value  of  the  skins  of  the,  467. banishment  to  described,  46d. 

Saint  Christopher, described  (note),  253.       Siberians,  R.  C.  and  the  caratan  attacked 
—-^Martha,  description  of,  181.  by, 482. 

■  pearl  fishery  described,  181.   Sinbad  the  sailor,  reference  to  (note),  iv. 

■  '  Paul's  church,  London,  geographical   Simon  (father),  account  of,  409. 

site  of  (note),  496.  Signs  of  peace  and  war  in  the  island  of 

Salee,  R.  C.  carried  prisoner  into,,  15.    De-^      Madagascar,  346. 

acription  of  the  town  of  (note),    ibid.    Sketch  of  the  dress  of  R.  C.  136. 

Farther  particulars  (app.),  519.  of  the  diamond  sent  to  the  king  of 

Salt,  chemical  analj^sis  of  (note),  133.  Portugal,  from  Brazil,  480. 

Salt  meat,  various  recipes  for  curing,  300.   Skiff,  definition  of  (note),  248. 
Salraasius  quoted,  60.  ,  Slave  trade,  origin  of  (note),  224. 

his  definition  of  pagan  (note),  82.   Sleep,  definition  of  (note),  169. 

Samuel,  quoted,  143.  Sloop,  fitted  out  at  Brazil,  3.^4. 

Santa  Cruz  described  (note),  26,  Smythe  (Adm.  Sir  William  Sidney),  juye- 

Savages discovered  on  the  island,  157,174,       nile  conduct  of,  influenced  by  R.C.  ix. 

190.  Snuff-takinc,  vicious  habit  of  (app.),  5:s8. 

Scanderoon,  geography  of  (note).  361.         Solitary  refections  of  R.  C.  170. 
Scaramouch,  origin  of  the  name  of  (note),   Soly-Kamaskoy,  account  of,  478. 

424.  Son  of  the  russiiln  exiled  Prince,  rescued 

Schmideus  (Dr.),  Observations  on  nutmegs^       from  banishment  by  R.  C.  478. 

478.  Sound,  description  of  (note),  159. 

Schwartz,  Barthold,  inventor  of  gunpowder    '  velocity  of, calculated  bjr  Roberval, 

(note),  64.  159.     By  Uassendus,  ibid,    Mersenne, 

Sea-fickness,     philosophical    account    of       ibid,  Diihamel,  ibid.    Academy  del  C<* 

(app.),  509.  mento,  tdi^.    }ioy[e,ibid,    Roberts,  t6t<i'^ 

recipe  for  the  rcKef  of  (app.),       Walker,  160.    Sir  Isaac  Newton,  ibid. 


51 1«  Dr.  Derhatn,  ibid, 
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Sooth  Sea,   geographical   description    of, 

(nore),  473.  , 

Sipanish  cruelty,  specimen  of,  283.    Vindi- 

cated,  284,  559. 
Spaniards,  hislorjr  of  the  (note),  371. 
Spaniard  rescued   from  the  savages,  19S. 
■'  sails  from  the  island  to  rescue 

his  countrynien.  SOS. 
Specimen  of  Chinese  law,  442. 
Staunton's  account  of  the  Chinese  law,  443, 
Start,  geographical  situation  of  (note),  226. 
Stavorinus,  J.  S.  description  of  a  junk, 395. 
State  of  the  island  on  revisiting  it  by  R.  C. 

259. 
Sterling,  definition  of  (note),  37.    Various 

opinions  respecting  it.t6t^    Ascribed  by 

Camden  to  Richard  1.  529. 
Sterne,  quoted  (note),  448. 
Stoics,  history  of  the  sect  of  the  (note),  134. 

ttorm  near  theHumber,  4. 
trait  of  Malacca,  detention  there,  378. 
SuhtUty  of  Friday,  184. 
Sugar,  natural  history  of  (note),  35,  59. 
Sugar  Cane,  discovered  in  India  by  Near- 

chvs  (note),  36. 
■'■  enropean  manufacture  of  (app.)  527. 

Sumatra,  description  of  the  island  of  (note), 

362. 
Surat,  description  of  the  citj^  of  (note),  360.- 
Surprise  of  R.  C.  occasioned  by  the  vien^ 
.    of  a  man's  foot,  140. 
Supercargo,  R.  C.  accepts  the  situation  of 
a,  41.    Definition  of  the  term  (note),  41. 
Susham,  368,  567, 
Swimming,  practical  observations  on  hy  Dr. 

Franklin  (note),  50. 
Synop^s  of  hritish  dogs  (note),  135. 


T. 


Tahle  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind  (note),  43. 
Tamoosi,  god  so  called  by  the  Caribeans 

(note),  1:^0, 182. 
Tarshish,  ship  of,  1 2.     Investigation  of  its 

situation  (app.),  518. 
Tartar,  definition  of  (note),  266. 

■  description  of  the,  438, 460. 

■  attack  upon  the,  b;?  R.  C  and  the 
members  of  the  caravan,  440. 

■  3hot  by  the  Portuguese  Pilot,  441. 
Idol  destruction  of  the,  455.   , 


Terentius  Varro  AtacitiQS  quoted  (ndtv),60. 
Theophiastus,  the  first  who  'ha^  *alm><r- 

ledge  of  sugar  (note)/'|l6. 
Thuanus  quoted  (note),  15.  • 
Tides,  definition  of  (note),  5). 
Tobolski,  descriptibn  'of  the  cHy  olf,  '459. 

'■ Cheap  living  there,  459. 

•  Departure  from,  47ft. 

Tobacco,  botanical  history  of  (lidte^,  36. 

When  first  discovered,  ibid, 
— —  brought  from  Lisbon  hy'NiKt.'SS. 
origiYial  name' given  io  it'hyTer- 

nandez  de  Toledo,  35. 
■  antipatliy  of  'James  I.  to,'220. 

,  laudatory  Vferies  on,  («i)|).)'5f«. 


Tobacco-pipe,  162,  .559. 

Ton,  definition  of  (ndt^),  S'46. 

Tonquin,  arrival' in  the' bay  of,  '58lB« 

——,  account 'of  (note), -384. 

Torbay,  geographical  description  of  fnot^ 
226. 

Tomadib  description  of  a  (note),  42. 

Toulouse,  arrival  at,  236.  G)^ographial 
descri^vtionof  (riote),  236. 

Towi-Iine,  nautical  de^fitiitlort  of  (nDte),M?. 

Trade- winds,  account  of  the  (ribtc),  385. 

Trading  voyage  to  China  resolved  onflCO. 

Travels  of  R.  C.  to'LondoTiVy  land,'ft. 

Treaty  entered  into  by  R.  C.  with  the  cap- 
tain of  the  english  ship,  206. 

Trinidad,  R.  C.'s  iiiland  in  the  vicuiity 
of,  180, 

.  description  of  the  island  of  (note), 

180,  296. 

discovered  by  Columbus,  181. 

— — ^—  Herrera^s  account  of  its  nniK, 


Tartary,  entrance  into  437. 

Taylor,  original  MS.  ojf  R.  C.  purchased  by 

iii.    R.C.'s  serious  raflections  entered  at 

stationers  hall  by,  iv.  . 
Tea  account  of  (note),  397.    Method  of 
.        preserving  the  seeds  from  china,  402« 

Moukies    employed    in    gathering   in 

China,  468. 
Telescope,  description  of  (note),  67, 
Teneriffe,  described  (note),  26, 526. 
-  — '  ,  Reference  toN,  C.  coaceiniag,526» 


181. 
Trumpet   (speaking),     invention  '  of  IBs 

(note),  382. 
Tumen,  478. 

Turk,  definition  of  (note),  thU 
Tweddell  (John),  quoted,  456,' 4f2. 
Turtle,  zoological  description  of  (note),  86. 
— — ~—  manner  of  dressing,  87, 268. 
Two  savages  killed,  174. 

U. 

Uninhabited  island,  R.  C.  wrecked  vpoot 

47,  48,  49. 
Unitarians,  act  for  the  relief  of,  559. 
Uranolites,  descent  of  examined, '65. 


V. 


Varro  quoted  (note),  36. 

Yasco  (Nunez  de  Balbao),  his  discoTerysf 

the  South  sea  (note),  414. 
Vernon's  (admiral),  recipe  for  coring  lalt 

meat  (note),  SPO^ 
Veuslima,  arrival  at  the  to^n  of,  486. 
Victory  obtained  1^  R.  C.  over  the  laati" 

necn,  206,  207* 
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tri9itoril.C    to  Iht  wrecked  ntw),  5!.  Wolf,  dcicrtbed  b;  Shakripeare,  .160. 

Seconil  TJiit,  58.  --~~  luiuril  biitorjr  of  (note),  ISO. 

the  cannibili   to    Ibc  iiland  dig-  VVutlBtlon,  un  a*a->ickneu,  909. 

coTcred,  146.  Woodei-Rogen     (cnpriiii),     teTcati     Ih* 
ririiiiiiB,  coaiitv  of,  deicnbrd  (note),  {55.        Uoij  of  Selkitk,  vi. 

Tubacco  fiDiimporrecl, iiid.  W  riling;,  45«,5(iT. 
-  Woun' 


y^t  (.101*),  .«8.  464,  567. 

rohtire. 

■necdnle  of,  SS.'i, 

rojagB 1 

loihecuMiofCotbiD-ehini 

W.  X. 

Walker'*   calculation  of   the  Tclocily  of  Xajniyci.  Bl>cicntnimeorj>inakB(ilola)t 

sound  (nnte),  169.  407. 

Wain,  i:4iyiiaiogy  of  (app.)  903.  Xurjt  leavuSalee,  it, 

Weigbtaand  nieusiirei,  113,  55(.  -^alf^liou  of,  lawariH)  R.  C.  14. 

Wbile'i  ^Mr.),  deKtiprion   of   do|s  fat-  laid  la  a  portugneie  captain,  34, 

tened  for  the  tniile  in  China,  156. 
Wbilfield,  late  Bill'i,  pelitiuo  lo  the  Home 

of  Comoiou.  (app.),  515.  Y. 

Wichman  (Von),  tlalemenlor  (he  aite  of 

■be  ruuian  monarch;,  449,  Yard -ami,  definition  of  (note),  tl6. 

Wild-cal,  natural  hutoqr  of  (note),  73.  YainoDr,  deicciplion  of  the  riier  of,  40. 

killed  b;  B.C.  i»iil.  Yarmooth,  arriraUt.  6. 

WillAlkini  aalieiu  die  pardon  of  biacap-  deicripiionoflba  town  of  (note), 

tain,  at.  6.— (app.),  51«. 

— dialagiiebeCween1l.C.aDd,S19.  YBnoouth-rDBd,  arriral  at.  6. 

dealbor,491.  .  y      -    ■  '  •     - 

WilJiam  K.  act  of,  against  blaapbemir  re-  - 

pealed,  559. 

Wind,  tablej  ofthe  »elocily  of  (no(e),  43. method  of  making,  114. 

— ^- phjiiulogj  of,  507.    Latin  Terie>,  York,  R-Cibitth-place,  1.   Deicriplioli  of 

ad  vnKoi,  508.  (app.),  498. 

Winleiinn,  drictiption  of  (app.)i  517. 
WioieitoD-new,  daicription  of  (note),  9.—  Z. 

(app.),  518. 

Wolfiu)'  opinion  of  ■  dream  (note),  17f .  Zahaiab,  deicriptionof  iht  d«ert  Dr(oote), 
Wolf,   anwika   R.  C.   in    ibe    Pjieueti,       16. 

130.    Killed  b;  fridaf,  ifrjd.  Zeiiitb,{eogtaphicatdcGnitian«r(note),110. 
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